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THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  OP  1812— 
SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 


It  is  long  before  we  arrive  at  the 
lecret  causes  of  events,  the  hidden 
motives  of  the  actors  in  them. 
The  events  themselves  are  patent  to 
all ;  their  form,  their  shape,  their 
result,  we  all  can  from  the  first 
appreciate  Brilliant  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  we  can  gather 
horn  cotemporary  records,  but  these 
rdate  to  the  outward  seeming  alone. 
It  is  long  years  afterwards,  when  the 
generation  who  witnessed  them  have 
sank  into  the  tomb,  and  the  men  who 
acted  in  them  have  journeyed  hence, 
that  we  first  obtain  a  glimpse  behind 
the  curtain,  and  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  objects  pursued,  and  the 
true  springs  of  action.  Thus  it  is 
that  on  manv  points  connected  both 
with  the  diplomatic  history  and  the 
military  events  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  have  revealed  to  us  the  secret 
causes,  and  to  see  in  their  just  char- 
acter the  men  who  carried  them  on. 

Upon  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon 
L  much  light  has  been  shed  by 
Thiers  in  his  very  valuable  His- 
iora  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire, 
and  by  the  documents  published  in 
the  Mevfioiret  of  Joseph  and  Eugene. 
Many  curious  details  have  also  been 
brought  out  by  Marmont  in  his  very 
interesting  Memaires;  and  Koch,  in 
his  Life  of  Massena,  has  explained 
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much  that  is  important  regarding 
the  military  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  that  Marshal  took  a 
part.  But  there  is  no  portion  of  this 
period  both  more  interesting  in  itself, 
and  upon  which  more  new  matter 
has  been  revealed,  than  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812. 

The  brilliant  eye-painting  of  Segur 
— the  Times*  correspondent  of  the 
campaign — left  little  to  be  desired 
regarding  the  external  features  of 
that  most  thrilling  of  military 
episodes.  The  Russian  view  was 
given  with  great  clearness  and  great 
accuracy  by  Boutourlin,  but  he  is 
essentially  a  supporter  of  one  of  the 
two  ^eat  ])arties  into  which  Russian 
public  opinion  was  split — viz.,  that  of 
the  nobles,  represented  by  Kutusoff ; 
and  that  of  tne  young  Russians,  by 
Milaradowitch  and  B^rathion.  Ho 
belon^d  to  the  former.  Chambray 
has  with  great  care  and  impartiality 
given  the  French  account.  He  wrote 
with  many  advantages.  Himself  an 
actor  in  the  events  which  he  narrates, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  the  records  of  the  French 
War-office  could  afford,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  in  some  respects, 
and  more  especially  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  the  French  army  at 
different  periods,  is  the  best  which 
we   possess.     The    keen   Prussian 
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military  writer,  Clausewitz,  has  cri- 
ticised with  much  judgment  the 
principal  events;  and  our  own  his- 
torian, Alison,  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  their  labours  in  an  account 
remarkable  for  the  fire  of  its  descrip- 
tion, the  keenness  of  its  criticism, 
and  the  impartiality  of  its  narrative. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, two  books  have  appeared  which 
throw  light  upon  man^  points 
hitherto  involved  in  obscunty.  The 
fourteenth  volume  of  Thiers  gives 
with  great  candour  and  minuteness 
the  irench  side  of  the  question. 
Upon  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Napoleon  at  this  period  it  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  From  having 
access  to  all  the  papers  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  government  relating 
to  the  subject,  Thiers  has  been  able 
to  elucidate  the  Eraperor*s  plans,  and 
the  difficulties  of  their  execution,  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  We 
know  no  more  interesting  work  to 
read ;  and  with  r^ard  to  the  general 
history  of  the  campaign,  the  numbers 
who  l>egan  it,  the  loss  incurred,  the 
results  which  flowed  from  it,  there 
is  none  more  worthy  of  credit.  To- 
wards the  Russians,  also,  it  is  very 
fair.  But  there  is  one  point  where 
Thiers  always  re<iuires  to  be  studied 
with  caution  :  his  view  of  tiie  move- 
ments of  a  battle  is  always  just, 
but  bis  statement  of  the  numoers 
engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  loss 
incurred,  is  frequently  inaccurate. 
This  arises  from  a  foolish  vanity, 
desirous  of  unduljr  increasing  the 
great  military  ments  of  the  Irench 
nation.  In  almost  every  instance 
he  gives  the  French  numbers  be- 
fore a  battle  as  less  than  they 
really  were,  and  greatly  diminishes 
their  true  loss ;  while  with  regard 
to  their  opponents,  he  as  much  ex- 
aggerates m  both  particulars.  What 
makes  this  the  more  curious  is,  that 
he  in  general  is  perfectly  candid  as  to 
the  numbers  engaged  in  a  cam^i^, 
and  the  total  loss  sustained  in  it. 
His  general  views  in  diplomacy  and 
strategy  are  alwavs  admirable. 

Another  work  has  appeared  with- 
in the  last  few  months  of  even  greater 
importance  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  is  a  ioumal  or  history  ^it  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  both)  of  the 
campaign  of  1812,  by  the  late  Sir 


Robert  Wilson.  That  able  soldier 
and  distinguished  man  joined  the 
Russian  army  just  before  the  battle 
of  Smolensko,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 

g)inted  British  Commissioner  at  the 
ussian  headquarters,  which  pNOst  he 
retained  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  during  1812  and  1813. 
The  present  work  is  the  result  of  the 
observations  he  made,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  during  the  former 
period.  The  considerations  which 
prevented  its  publication  earlier,  are 
thus  stated  by  the  editor  :— 

''  AmoDg  these  consideratioiis  a  princi- 
pal one  was,  that  he  had  been  held  in 
olose  personal  intimacy  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  highly  trusted  and 
honoured  by  him.  The  disclosure  of 
facts  and  opinions,  to  which  he  could 
only  have  access  through  this  confidence 
of  a  generous  frienddiip,  would  have 
prejudicially  affected  the  relations  of  the 
Emperor  with  his  great  nobility :  and, 
moreover,  it  would  have  given  pain  to 
some  with  whom  he  had  himself  rela- 
tions of  attachment  and  esteem,  formed 
by  the  fellowship  of  danger  among  the 
moving  scenes  of  military  service.  Mean- 
while he  recorded,  with  exact  care,  the 
events  of  which  he  was  a  personal  wit- 
ness. He  felt  the  claims  of  society; 
felt  that  the  interests  of  mankind  de- 
mand from  competent  narrators,  for  en- 
during example,  a  record  of  the  actions  of 
men  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  nations.  The  lapse  of  years, 
he  knew,  removes  the  obstacles  which 
present  themselves  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  passing  period,  and  liberates  the 
historian's  pen.  — (Introduction,  p.  xv.) 

Many  indeed  were  the  advantages 
which  Sir  Robert  possessed,  and 
good  was  the  use  which  he  made  of 
them.  Of  great  talent,  ardent  in 
temperament,  keen  in  observation, 
but  not  balanced  in  judgment  his 
work  is  one  of  first-rate  merit,  ooi^ 
fh)m  the  vast  importance  of  the  facts 
it  discloses,  ana  the  acute  nature 
of  the  criticisms  it  contains  ;  yet  it 
has  its  defects.  As  a  cotemporary 
narrative  of  the  contest,  from  one 
thoroughly  acc[uainted  with  all  its 
secret  details^  it  is  invaluable ;  as  a 
calm  and  judicious  historr  of  a  past 
event,  it  has  considerable  faults. 
Both  its  merits  and  its  faults  alike 
flow  from  the  character  of  the  man. 
A  bold  and  a  skilful  soldier,  a  quick 
and  accurate  observer,   a  forcible 
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®"^J^y  and^T^  J*****  .*^  ™*°  ^^  ^^^  part  of  his  work  begins.    Before  en- 

^  temDer  >i     -if  ^°^^'^®^  ^^*    Sharp  tering  upon  it,  it  may  not  be  useless 

ttronir  and  brooked  opposition ;  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  pre- 

not  ^^M     ?^®^  in  feeling,  he  was  vious  movements  of  the  campaign. 
^ong^     Of  ♦K™??^*^^  ^  ^  conclu-        On  the  24th  June  1812,  Napoleon 

■^teiiieTii^        ?."^^^t  honour,  every  crossed  the  Niemen    and   invaded 

A«m    icm>    1^^^    ^®  makes  of  his  Russia.    Four  hundred  and  twenty 


own 


reliftHTTir^''*'^^®  ™*y  ^  implicitly 
wK^  ^^^  ^^^  ^th  the  conclusions 
b^X^l^^^^  from  the  facto  he 
COT  >r?^^*^  ^^  cannot  always  con- 
Anere    is   always  much  truth 


CUT, 

^  ti^®^.^*^^  ^'etihik^'he  rome" 
'^     "'^       considerations  on  the 


times    oniits 


twenty 
thousand  men  followed  his  stan- 
dards :  210,000  more  joined  them 
before  the  campaign  was  complete, 
making  630,000  the  total  number  or 
those  who  took  part  in  this  crusade 
of  the  western  world  against  the 
empire  of  the  Czars.  To  oppose  this 
enormous  force   the  Russians  had 


--I -I  ?^   ^»     *^   due  regard  to  which  enormous   lorce    i,ne  AusBuinH   uau 

c^l2~J^*^^«coii8iderabTy  modified  his  not  above  260,000  men.     At  first 

"L^^^Y?^^*-      As  was  to  be  expected  their  main  army  was  divided  into 

the    -•  ^  ^'^^^^^^°*^^®^*"'*^^°P*^  *^^  masses  — one,  130,000  strong, 

^:^4.y^^^^?  ^^  the  "young," as  contra-  under  Barclay,  grouped  around  Wu- 

^^'i&^ialiedfromthe  "old"  Russian  '  '      

^jyy  of  t>bose  eager  for  decisive 
^lion,  not  of  those  aiming  at  a  cau- 
wua  ajid  temporising,  but  successful 

\f ;i^^  ;     in   a  word,   of  Alexander 

^j^*>^w>witch  and  the  young  army, 

^  »       J    -»^JXtU80ff  and  the  old  noblesse,  uruvc  oammy  uiu;&  uu  i/iic  iui/icuuiicu 

tbi^v^"^^^^  in  narrative,  we  do  not  camp  of  Drissa  on  the  Dwina.in  the 

xne^^          ^*  ^®  ^  balanced  in  judg-  direction  of  St  Petersburg,  and  threw 

'wKi!^         M^  -^^  ^**  ^^*  ^  ^^^  Bagrathion  on  an  eccentric  line  of 

ev^^p   jwill  impress  its  stamp  on  retreat  by  the  long  circuit  of  Bob- 

I^^^    future  relation  of  the  great  rinskandNowBichow,on  Smolensko 

Ji^^v^x.T^»  *^^  ^  thrown  much  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  direction  of 

^  w    iigt^ij  ^^  ^^  tangled  maze  of    *'  "         ^  ^ ^ "  '    "" 


na ;  the  other,  not  quite  50,000, 
under  Ba^rathion^  150  miles  to  the 
south,  at  Wilkowich,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno.*  Napoleon,  with 
his  usual  skill,  threw  bimself  into 
the  open  space  between  these  two. 
drove  Barclay  back  on  the  intrenched 


^^^I«ui  politics. 
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Moscow.  He  next  attempted  to  cut 
Barclay  altogether  off  from  the  Mos- 
cow line,  by  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Witepsk  into  the  opening,  about 
fifty  miles  broad,  which  separates  the 
Dwina,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic, 
from  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  into 
the  Black  Sea.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  he  was  foiled  by  Barclay, 
who,  suspecting  his  design,  aban- 
doned the  intrenched  camp  at  Drissa, 
and,  marching  swiftly  to  his  left, 
reached  Witepsk  before  Napoleon, 
crossed  the  Dwina  there,  and,  passing 
over  the  watershed,  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  at  Smolensko, 
where  he  at  last  united  his  forces 
to  those  of  Bagrathion.  Frustrated 
in  his  attempt.  Napoleon  halted  at 
Witepsk,  and  cantoned  his  army  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to  those  of  the 
Dnieper.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
clamour  of  his  troops,  now  almost  un- 
governable from  indignation  at  their 
longretreat  without  fighting, Barclay, 


'  ^o^th  beyond  the  mjurskeB  of  Pinek,  watching  tlie  Austrian  frontier, 
•^»  Under  Tonnaseofl?  4S,O00  strong;  and  there  were  34,000  in  reaerve. 
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contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  under- 
took an  offensive  movement  against 
the  centre  of  his  adversary's  scat- 
tered line.  But  Napoleon,  roused  by 
this  movement,  rapidly  concentrated, 
and,  marching  to  his  right,  crossed  the 
Dnieper,  and  ascended  its  left  bank 
towards  Smolensko,  thus  turning 
Barclay's  left,  and  forcing  him  to  faU 
back  swiftly  on  the  same  place.  Both 
armies  arrived  in  sight  of  Smolensko 
at  the  same  moment.  The  French 
came  by  the  right,  the  Russians  by 
the  left  bank.  The  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  French  side  of  the  river. 
Barclay  garrisoned  it  with  30,000 
men,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  Na- 

Eoleon  attacked  it  with  70,000,  and 
eld  80,000  in  hand  ready  to  support 
them.  But  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression. He  won  the  suburbs,  but 
the  Russians  held  the  town  -  he  lost 
10,000  killed  and  wounded,  tney  only 
6000.  The  Russian  army,  elated 
with  this  repulse,  and  regarding 
Smolensko,  as  their  holy  town,  with 
a  superstitious  veneration,  were  eager 
to  fight  it  out.  Their  officers  shared 
the  same  feeling.  When  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  by  Barclay's  orders,  entered 
the  place  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
to  inquire  into  its  state,  he  was  as- 
sured by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  General  Doctorow,  and  all  the 
generals  commanding  the  stations, 
^  that  they  could  hold  out  for  ten 
days  more,  if  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, for  not  the  sbghtest  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  defences." — 
(WllSON,  105.) 

Barclay,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  be  drawn  into  a  prolonged  con- 
test, which  might  waste  away  the 
numbers  of  his  already  overmatched 
army,  in  a  position  which  might  at 
any  time  be  turned  by  a  passage  of 
the  Dnieper  above  the  town.  He 
was  desirous  of  falling  back  before 
the  invaders,  with  his  own  force  en- 
tire, welK urnished  with  supplies,  and 
daily  strengthened  by  recruits,  whilst 
he  wasted  the  line  of  their  advance 
with  his  Cossacks.  He  hoped  thus  to 
lure  them  on  upon  a  path  where  every 
step  in  advance  was  a  loss  to  them  of 
men,  horses,  and  materUl^  until  their 
gradual  wasting  away  and  his  in- 
crease restored  the  equality  of  num- 
bers, and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  upon  equal  terms.    Did 


he  delay  where  he  was.  he  incurred 
the  risk  of  being  tumea,  and  having 
his  retreat  to  Moscow  cutoff  by  aflank 
march  of  Napoleon  to  his  left,  for 
there  were  several  fords  on  the  Dnie- 
per above  the  town,  and  already  the 
French  cavalry  had  been  seen  ex- 
amining them  with  care.  In  these 
circumstances  he  resolved^  in  spite 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  hia 
troops^  to  abandon  the  town  during 
the  mght,  and  fall  back  towards 
Moscow.  But  even  this  was  not 
now  an  easy  task. 

Two  roaas  lead  from  Smolensko — 
the  one  to  Moscow,  the  other  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  former  ran  for  about 
six  miles  parallel  to  the  Dnieper, 
and  under  the  fire,  both  from  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  of  the  French 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Barclay  had 
already  sent  along  it  Bagrathion's 
army  to  Dorogobouge,  but  as  the 
enemy  had  now  closed  upon  the  river, 
he  could  no  longer  use  it  to  draw  on 
his  own  men.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  fall  back  along  the  Peters- 
burg road,  and,  when  he  had  gained 
some  distance,  wheel  to  his  right,  and 
make  a  semicircular  march  along 
cross -paths  round  to  the  Moscow 
road,  beyond  the  point  where  it  left 
the  river  bank.  But  this  was  a 
most  hazardous  movement  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  who,  having 
bridged  the  stream  as  soon  as  the 
town  of  Smolensko  was  evacuated, 
was  in  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
circle  along  the  circumference  of 
which  the  Russians  must  pass.  Bag- 
rathion's army  had  passed  the  point 
where  the  cross-roads  Barclay  was 
following  fall  into  the  Moscow  road 
at  Loubmo,  and  consequently  was  of 
no  use  :  and  this  all-important  post 
was  held  only  by  Ckneral  Touchkoff 
with  a  few  thousand  men.  Had  the 
French  moved  at  once  in  force  up- 
on this  point,  Barclay  was  lost,  for 
Touchkoff  must  have  been  driven  in, 
Loubino  won,  and  the  Russian  main^S. 
body  finally  cut  off  from  Ba^athion,  n^ 
and  its  line  of  retreat  on  Moscow. 
But  fortunately  Napoleon  did  not 
immediately  perceive  the  advantage 
within  his  grasp.  Ney,  whose  corps 
had  first  crossed,  be^m  by  follow- 
ing Barclay's  rear-euard  along  the 
St  Petersburg  roao^  and  sustained 
a  sharp  conflict  with  it,  but  finally 
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▼as  directed  by  Napoleon  to  take 
the  Moscow  line,  and  push  on  with 
Tigoar.  Part  of  Davoust's  corps  was 
oi^ered  to  support  him.  But  these 
changes  caused  hesitation  and  dela^, 
and  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  Ney  fell  upon 
Tonchkoff,  although  the  position  of 
tiie  ktter  was  not  above  five  miles 
from  Smolensko.  The  lUissians  were 
posted  behind  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing in  a  ravine.  AiUr  a  sharp  con- 
test, they  were  driven  back  from  this 
{Kwition  over  the  plateau  of  Yalou- 
tina,  across  another  rayine,  and  finally 
took  post  upon  a  hill  above  the  mar- 
shy stream  of  the  Stragan,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  their  final 
stand ;  for  immediately  behind  this 
the  cross-road  along  which  Barclay 
came  fell  in.  A  step  backward,  and 
all  was  lost  Strongly  and  fiercely 
did  the  Russians  fight — swiftly  and 
eagerly  did  the  French  come  on. 
Their  surging  numbers  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Russians,  when  the 
bead  of  Barclay's  advanced  gu^, 
with  eight  guns,  debouching  from 
the  lane,  restored  the  contest.  But 
Gudin's  division  of  Davoust's  corps 
now  joined  Ney,  and  the  battle  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  deci- 
sive moment  had  come. 

**  It  was  about  sunset,"  says  Wilson, 
"when  the  enemy  on  the  main  road 
upon  the  left  bank,  flattering  themselves 
that  their  right  was  gaining  ground, 
m^de  a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  hill 
CD  which  several  Russian  guns  were 
placed,  and  which  commanded  the  whole 
position,  and  also  in  reverse  the  outlet 
of  the  cross-road,  beyond  which  a  boggy 
rivulet  ran,  intersecting  the  route.  Over 
thiis  only  one  bridge  with  loose  planks 
afforded  passage  for  the  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, until  night,  when  two  others  were 
thrown  across  by  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wirtemberg.  For  an  instant  the  Rus- 
sian guns  and  troops  supporting,  over- 
whelmed with  shells,  shot,  and  musketry, 
flew  back  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill ;  but  General  Barclay,  who 
bad  been  superintending  the  action  with 
his  rear-guard,  admonished  by  the  can- 
nonade at  Loubino  and  Waloutina  Qora 
of  the  new  danger  to  his  advanced  guard, 
opportunely  arrived  at  this  moment,  and. 


seeing  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  his 
column,  galloped  forward  sword  in  hand 
at  the  h^ul  of  his  staff  (including  my- 
self, with  two  Russian  officers  attached 
to  me  as  aides-de-camp)  and  orderlies, 
rallying  the  fugitives,  and  crying  out 
'Victory  or  death  I  We  must  preserve  this 
post,  or  perish  ! '  by  his  eneigy  and  ex- 
ample reanimating  all,  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  height,  and  thus,  under 
God's  favour,  the  army  was  preserved. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  not  much  more 
than  six  thousand  men.  The  Russians 
had  suffered  most  by  the  attack  on  their 
guard.  The  French  had  in  the  other 
attacks  been  the  most  exposed." — (Wiir 
SON,  108,109.)* 

Having  now  happily  reuDited  their 
forces,  the  Russians  continued  their 
retreat  during  the  night.  Barclay, 
yielding  to  the  almost  mutmv  of  his 
troops,  now  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
battle.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this  feel- 
ing come  amongst  both  officers  and 
men,  that  Platoff,  the  Cossack  leader, 
came  to  the  Russian  commander  on 
the  evacuation  of  Smolensko  and  said. 
"You  see  I  wear  but  a  cloak :  I  will 
never  pu ton  again  a  Russian  uniform, 
since  it  has  become  a  disgrace ! "  It 
was  first  intended  to  have  fought 
at  Dorot^obouge,  but  the  position 
chosen  there  bieing  found  defective, 
they  fell  back  in  search  of  one.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  meanwhile  continued 
his  journey  to  St  Petersburg,  but  now 
the  bearer  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary communications  ever  sent 
by  soldiers  to  a  sovereign.  We  give 
the  account  of  the  transaction  in  his 
own  words : — 

"  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  reached  the 
Russian  army,  he  found  the  generals  in 
open  dissension  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Barclay,  for  having  already 
Buffered  the  enemy  to  overrun  so  many 
provinces,  and  for  not  making  any  serious 
disposition  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Dnieper.  Some  wished  that  General 
Benningsen  should  have  the  command, 
others  Prince  Bagrathion ;  and  General 
Benningsen,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
forced  into  the  conmiand  by  a  military 
election  when  it  was  known  that  Smo- 
lensko was  to  be  evacuated,  left  the  army, 
and  withdrew  several  marches  to  the 
rear,  that  the  Emperor's  orders  for  the 


*  Had  Junot,  who  had  forded  the  Dnieper  above  the  Russian  position,  attacked 
their  left  rear  with  his  corps,  they  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  he  refused  to 
move,  declaring  that  *'  his  orders  were  limited  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  that 
a  marsh  in  his  front  would  prevent  the  deployment  of  his  force." — (Wilson,  94.) 
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appointment  of  t  new  chief  might  arrive 
during  his  absence.  Before  his  (Wilson's) 
departure  for  St  Petersburg,  however,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  send  to  the  Em- 
peror not  only  the  request  of  the  army 
'for  a  new  chief/  but  a  declaration,  in 
the  name  of  the  army, '  that  if  an  ordtr 
came  from  St  Peter^rg  to  tutpend  hoa- 
tUittes  and  treat  the  invadert  om  friends ' 
(which  was  apprehended  to  be  the  true 
motive  of  the  retrograde  movements,  in 
deference  to  the  policy  of  Count  Ro- 
mansow),  tuch  an  order  would  be  regarded 
at  one  which  did  not  express  his  Imperial 
Majettifi  real  sentiments  and  wishes^  but 
had  been  extracted  from  his  Mnjesty  un- 
der fedse  representations  or  external  con- 
trol, and  that  the  army  would  continue  to 
maintain  his  pledge,  and  pursue  the  contest 
till  the  invader  was  driven  beyond  the 
frontier.*  Since  the  execution  of  such  a 
commission  might  expose  a  Russian  offi- 
cer to  future  punishment,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  such  a  communication  by  a 
subject  to  the  sovereign  was  calculated  to 
pain  and  give  offence,  when  no  offence 
was  proposed,  it  was  communicated  by 
a  body  of  generals  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
'that  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
known  attachment  to  the  Emperor,  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  equally  well  known 
feelings  towards  him,  no  person  was  con- 
sidered so  properly  qualified  to  put  the 
Emperor  in  possession  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  army ;  that  his  motives  in  accept- 
ing the  mission  could  not  be  suspected  ; 
and  that  the  channel  was  one  which 
would  best  avoid  trespass  on  person- 
al respect,  and  prevent  irritation  from 
personal  feelings  being  humiliated.' " — 
(Wilson,  111,  112.) 

Sir  Robert  undertook  the  delicate 
mission,  and  reached  St  Petersburg 
on  the  24th  August.  The  Emperor 
was  then  at  Abo,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  meet  Bemadotte.  There  is  no 
monarch  who  has  come  much  worse 
out  of  the  ordeal  of  history  than  this 
Swedish  one.  Sel fishnet  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  rule  which  guided 
his  conduct  Of  any  higher  motive 
he  was  entirely  guileless.  Thiers  has 
revealed  that  he  offered  to  unite  his 
whole  forces  to  those  of  France  for 
the  overthrow  of  Russia,  provided 
the  possession  of  Norway  was  secured 
to  him.  Napoleon — to  his  honour  be 
it  said— refused  to  spoliate  his  old 
ally  Denmark,  and  Bemadotte  then 
proceeded  to  offer  his  mercenary  alli- 
ance to  England  and  Russia  upon  the 
same  terms.  They  accepted  it,  for 
it  was  of  immense  importance  to 
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them ;  and  he  now  came  to  Abo  to 
conclude  the  terms  of  his  bargain. 
Then  says  Sir  Robert  :— 

*  ''Those  negotiations  were  concluded 
which  render^  disposable  the  Russian 
army  of  Finland,  and  secured  the  co- 
operation of  a  Swedish  force,  assuring 
Norway  to  Sweden,  under  the  guarantee 
of  England,  with  one  million  sterling  as 
subsidy,  which,  moreover,  held  out  to  the 
King  the  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  France, — Alexander  having  declared 
in  his  presence  *  that  he  should  consider 
it  vacant  in  case  of  Napoleon's  over- 
throw,' and  having  replied  to  the  King's 
question,  'To  whom  then  would  it  be 
given  I '  with  a  pointed  emphasis  and  ac- 
companying inclination  of  the  head, '  Aa 
plus  digne  T  "—(Wilson,  113.) 

This  is  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
revelation.  The  conduct  of  Bema- 
dotte in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
contest  was  so  extraordinary— the 
resolution  with  which  he  held  back 
his  forces  from  any  active  participa- 
tion in  it  was  so  great— the  pressure 
which  had  to  be  applied  to  him  by 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  m  1813  to  bring 
him  up  on  the  third  day  to  Leipsic, 
and  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1814  to 
tear  nom  his  reluctant  grasp  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  corps  which 
render^  Blucher  victorious  at  Laoo, 
waa  so  extreme,  that  every  attentive 
reader  of  these  transactions  was 
driven  to  one  of  two  alternatives — 
either  that  Bemadotte  was  a  traitor, 
or  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  throne 
of  France.  This  most  curious  reve- 
lation of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's^  how- 
ever, renders  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct clear.  The  Russian  Emperor 
had  indirectly  held  out  to  him  the 
bait  of  the  French  throne  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  it 
was  therefore  but  natural  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  hang  back  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  actual  con- 
test, and  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  wounding  the  susceptible  van- 
ity of  his  future  subjects,  and  being 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
overthrow  of  their  dominion  and  the 
humiliation  of  their  country. 

On  the  3d  September  the  Emperor 
returned  to  St  Petersburg,  and  dur- 
ing a  private  conversation  after  din- 
ner. Sir  Robert  communicated  to 
him  the  views  of  his  army.  His 
account  of  Alexander's  conduct  on 
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the  occasion  is  so  characteriBtic,  and 
throws  so  much  light  both  upon  his 
character  and  the  state  of  Russia  at 
the  time,  that  we  give  it  in  full : — 

"  During    this    expodtiou,  the  Em- 

Sror^s  colour  occasionally  visited  and 
t  his  cheek.  When  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
had  terminated  his  appeal,  there  was  a 
minate  or  two  of  pause,  and  his  Majesty 
drew  towards  the  window,  as  if  desirous 
of  recoYerin^  an  unembamssed  air  be- 
fore he  rephed.  After  a  few  struggles, 
however,  he  came  up  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  cheek, 
according  to  the  Russian  custom.  *  You 
are  the  only  person,'  then  said  his  Ma- 
lesty,  *  from  whom  I  could  or  would 
have  heard  soch  a  commtmication.  In 
the  former  war  you  proved  your  attach- 
ment to  me  by  your  services,  and  you 
entitled  yourself  to  my  most  intimate 
confidence ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that 
you  have  placed  me  in  a  very  digressing 
position,  if  oi !  souverain  de  la  Russie  ! — 
to  hear  such  things  from  any  one  !  But 
the  army  is  mistaken  in  Romanzow :  he 
really  has  not  advised  submission  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  since  he  is  almost  the 
only  one  who  never  asked  me  in  his  life 
for  anything  on  his  own  account;  where- 
as every  one  else  in  my  service  has 
always  been  seeking  honours,  wealth,  or 
some  private  object  for  himself  and 
connections.  I  am  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
him  without  cause :  but  come  again  to- 
morrow. I  must  collect  my  thoughts 
before  I  despatch  you  with  an  answer. 
I  know  the  generals  and  oflScers  about 
them  well ;  they  mean,  I  am  satisfied,  to 
do  their  duty,  and  I  have  no  fears  of 
their  having  any  unavowed  designs 
■against  my  authority.  But  I  am  to  be 
pitied;  for  I  have  few  about  me  who 
nave  any  sound  education  or  fixed  prin- 
ciples :  my  grandmother^s  court  vituited 
the  whole  education  of  the  empire,  con- 
fining it  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
language,  French  frivolities  and  vices, 
particularly  gaming.  I  have  little,  there- 
fore, on  which  I  can  firmly  rely :  only 
impulses:  I  must  not  give  way  to 
them,  if  possible;  but  I  will  think  on 
all  you  have  said.'  His  Majesty  then 
embraced  Sir  Robert  Wilson  again, 
and  appointed  the  next  day  for  his  fur- 
ther attendance.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands,  who 
renewed  the  subject  almost  immediately 
by  saying,  '  Well !  Momleur  VA  mbcufo- 
dtur  dtM  rrhellft,  I  have  reflected  se- 
rionsly  during  the  whole  night  upon  the 
conversation  of  yesterday,  and  I  have 


not  done  you  mjustice.  You  shall  carry 
back  to  the  army  pledges  of  my  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  war  against 
Napoleon  whilst  a  Frenchman  is  in 
arms  on  this  side  the  frontier.  I  will 
not  desert  my  engagements,  come  what 
may.  I  will  abide  the  worst.  I  am 
ready  to  remove  my  fiimily  into  the 
interior,  and  undergo  every  sacrifice; 
but  I  must  not  give  way  on  the  point  of 
choosing  my  own  ministers :  that  conces- 
sion might  induce  other  demands  still 
more  inconvenient  and  indecorous  for 
me  to  grant.  Count  Romanzow  shall 
not  be  the  means  of  any  disunion  or 
difference ;  everything  will  be  done  that 
can  remove  uneasiness  on  that  head, 
but  done  so  that  I  shall  not  appear  to 
give  way  to  menace,  or  have  to  reproach 
myself  for  injustice.  This  is  a  case 
where  much  depends  on  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  Give  me  a  little  time — all 
wiU  be  satisfactorily  arranged.' " — (Wil- 
son, 116, 117.) 

Sir  Robert  was  shortly  after  sent 
back  to  the  army,  instructed  by  the 
Emperor  to  announce  in  his  name 
to  tlie  generals  that  he 

"  Declared  upon  his  honour,  and  di- 
rected him  to  repeat  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  the  declaration,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  not  enter  into  or  permit 
any  negotiation  with  Napoleon  as  long 
as  an  armed  Frenchman  remained  in  the 
territories  of  Russia.  He  would  sooner 
let  his  beard  grow  to  his  waist,  and  eat 
potatoes  in  Siberia.  At  the  same  time, 
he  specially  authorised  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son (who  was  to  reside  with  the  Rus- 
sian Army  as  British  Commissioner), 
to  intervene  with  all  the  power  and 
influence  be  could  exert,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  in  con- 
formity with  that  pledge,  whenever  he 
saw  any  disposition  or  design  to  con- 
travene or  prejudice  them." — (Wilson, 
119.) 

It  was  the  16th  September  when 
Sir  Robert  left  St  Petersburg  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  Russian  army. 
He  did  not  rejoin  it,  in  consequeDce, 
until  after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow. 
Great  events  had  happened  in  the 
mean  time.  Barclay  had  been  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  Marshal 
Eutusoff.  His  character  is  thus 
sketched  by  our  author  :— 

"  A  bon  rirant — polished,  courteous, 
shrewd  as  a  Greek,  naturally  intelligent 
as  an  Asiatic,  and  well  instructed  as  a 
European— he  was  more  disposed  to 
trust  to  diplomacy  for  bis  success  than 
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to  martial  prowess,  for  which,  by  his  age 
and  the  state  of  his  constitution,  he  was 
no  longer  qualified.  When  he  joined 
the  army  he  was  seventy-four  years  old ; 
and,  though  hale,  so  very  corpulent  that 
he  was  obliged  to  move  about,  even 
when  in  the  field,  in  a  little  four-wheeled 
carriage  with  a  head,  called  a  droska. 
Such  was  the  successor  whom,  as  Alev 
ander  told  the  English  general,  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  '  the  nobility  of  Russia 
had  selected  to  vindicate  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  defend  their  remaining  pos- 
sessions."*— (Wilson,  131.) 

Personally,  Kutusoflf  was  inclined 
to  follow  out  the  plan  conceived  by 
Barclay.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  appointment,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  army,  rendered  any  further  re- 
treat witnout  a  general  battle  im- 
possible. Having  chosen,  therefore, 
a  battle-ground  at  Borodino,  seventy- 
five  miles  in  front  of  Moscow,  he 
hastened  to  occupy  it,  and  strengthen 
k  with  earthworks. 

It  was  not  without  great  hesitation 
that  Napoleon  took  the  resolution 
of  advancing  from  Smolensko  direc^ 
upon  Moscow.  His  most  prudent 
course  would  have  been  to  have 
taken  up  his  position  there  behind 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina,  and 
employed  himself  during  the  winter 
in  strengthening  his  position,  secur- 
ing his  base,  and  reorganising  Poland 
and  Lithuania  in  his  rear,  ready  to 
advance  with  the  early  spring  on 
the  Russian  capital.  But  his  active 
mind  could  not  brook  the  prospect 
of  the  long  inaction ;  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  he 
could  defeat  the  Russians  in  a  general 
action,  and  occupy  their  capital, 
Alexander  would  immediately  sue 
for  peace;  and  he  knew  enough  of 
the  state  of  their  army  to  be  sure 
that  they  would  not  fall  back  nnichl 
farther  without  fiehtin^.  Moreover, 
he  felt  strongly  that  the  courses  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina  ceased 
to  be  defensive  lines  the  moment  the 
hard  frost  set  in.  Influenced  by 
these  various  considerations,  and 
trusting  much  to  his  star,  he  took 
his  final  resolution  at  Dorogobouge 
to  march  straight  on  Moscow.  At 
Gjatsk,  on  the  2d  September,  he 
halted  for  a  day  to  refresh  his  men 
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for  the  great  contest  which  was  im- 
pending, and  had  returns  sent  in  of 
the  strength  of  each  corps.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  he  had  103,000 
infantry  and  30,000  cavalry— in  all, 
133,000  combatants  present  with  the 
eagles:  420,000  had  crossed  the 
Niemen,  about  120,000  had  been  de- 
tached to  the  flanks  or  left  in  ^- 
rison;— his  loss  up  to  this  period 
alone,  therefore,  must  have  amounted 
to  the  enormous  number  of  upwards 
of  160,000  men. 

y  It  was  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  September  when  the  strife 
of  giants  began  at  Borodino :  1 15,000 
Russians,  with  640  pieces  of  artillery, 
struggled  there  from  the  rising  till 
the  setting  of  the  sun  against  127,000 

{Trench  and  680  guns.*  No  such 
^  crrible  contest  had  yet  occurred  even 
in  that  age  of  ceaseless  strife.  Three 
redoubts  covered  the  Russian  left, 
j  one  large  fieldwork  protected  their 
I  centre.  Around  these  the  storm  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed— now  surg- 
ing over  their  blood-stained  ramparte, 
now  rolling  down  the  heights  be- 
yond. Now  heavy  columns  of  French 
infantry  forced  their  headlong  way 
with  the  bayonet,  anon  with  horrid 
yells  the  sturdy  Russian  foot,  closing 
with  a  desperate  courage,  would 
win  back  their  ground ;  then  the  glit- 
\  terin^  cuirasses  of  charging  horsemen 
\  would  sweep  through  the  struggling 
\crowd,  or  loose  hordes  of  long-lanced 
Cossacks  go  swarming  along  the  rear. 
When  mutual  exhaustion  and  the 
failing  light  brought  this  terrible 
/battle  to  a  close,  the  covering- works 
/  both  on  the  Russian  centre  and  left 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants  ; 
but  behind  them,  on  the  heights  in 
rear  of  the  ravines  of  Gorizkue  and 
Semenowski,  the  Muscovite  masses 
lay,  exhausted,  but  unbroken.  About 
80,000  killed  and  wounded  men  were 
stretched  upon  that  field  of  blood, 
divided  in  about  equal  proportions 
between  the  two  sides.  But  the 
French  had  two  decided  advantages : 
the  guard,  20,000  strong,  had  never 
taken  their  muskets  from  their  shoul- 
ders, while  the  last  Russian  reserves 
had  been  engaged ;  and  on  their  right 
they  had  gained  ground,  which  enabled 


•  For  those  numbers  compare  Thiers,  xiv.  318,  and  Chambray,  ii.  33,  with  Bou- 
touriiD,  I  320,  and  Wilson,  136. 
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them  to  menace  the  BuBsian  Ime  of 
retreat. 

These  drcnmstances  decided  Kut- 
nioff  to  retire,  and  accordingly^before 
dawn  on  the  following  mommf,  he 
evacuated  the  position,  and  fell  hack 
slowly,  and  in  perfect  order,  to  Mo- 
jaisk  on  the  Moscow  road.  Benning- 
aen,  who  had  a  keen  eye  forstrategy, 
urged  Kntnsoff  here, 

**  Not  to  fidl  hack  on  Moscow,  hut  to 
more  with  the  main  hody  of  bis  forces  in 
the  direction  of  Ealouga,  on  which  line 
he  would  be  most  advantageously  posted 
in  case  the  enemy  persisted  in  his  move- 
Bent  on  Moscow  to  baffle  his  ojperation, 
or  render  it  finally  disastrous.^ — (Wiir 
sov,  161.) 

Bat  the  commander-in-chief  fell 
back  leisurely  along  the  main  road, 
and,  with  some  sharp  rear-guara 
comhats,  arrived  in  front  of  Moscow, 
where  he  took  up  a  defensive  position 
on  the  13th.  Many  of  the  generals, 
and  the  maes  of  the  army,  were  eager 
for  another  combat  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  capital^  but  at  a  council  of  war, 
held  to  decide  the  question,  the 
opinion  of  Eutusoff  previuled, — that 
there  was  no  good  position  covering 
the  capital, — 

'*  That  the  Russian  army,  in  another 
battle  before  Moscow,  might  be  so  shat- 
tered as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
•cmiog  offensiTe  operations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  armies  on  march,  or 
mancEUTring  to  act  on  the  rear  and  flank 
communications  of  the  enemy,  the  suc- 
cots  of  which  operations,  as  well  as  their 
own  safety,  depended  on  the  cooperat- 
ing support  of  the  Russian  main  army ; 
that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to 
weaken  his  disposable  force  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Moscow,  whereas  the  Russian 
army  would  be  daily  gaining  strength ; 
and  finally,  that  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  contest  was  for  the 
Ronian  empire,  and  not  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  particular  city,  or  the 
capital  itself."— (WiLSOif,  164.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
reasoDB  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
fully  justified  by  the  event. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  lith,**  says 
Wilson,  **  before  day-dawn,  the  troops 
commenced  filing  through  the  city,  and 
were  soon  accompanied  by  all  the  inha- 
bitanlH  and  populace  who  could  find  any 
means  of  conveyance.  A  hundred  and 
e%faty  thousand  souls,  out  of  two  hun- 


dred thousand,  with  sixty-five  thousand 
carriages  of  every  description,  exclusive 
of  the  artillery  and  military  ambulances, 
passed  the  barriers  in  funeral  march."  — 
(WnjBON,  165.) 

The  nation  accompanied  their  army, 
and  the  empty  shell  of  the  capital 
was  alone  left  to  the  invaders.  We 
now  come  to  the  very  curious  and 
much-vexed  question.  Who  burnt  Moifi — 
cowt  Wilson  agrees  with  Thiers  and 
Alison  in  attributing  the  deed  to  tho 
governor  Rostopchin.  The  reasons  he 
assi^  seem  quite  decisive  upon  the 
subject  When  Eutusoff  fell  back 
towards  the  capital,  Rostopchin  pub- 
lickly  avowed  nis 

"  Resolve,  if  the  city  were  not  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  Russian  army,  to  convoke 
all  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  general  and 
municipally  regulated  conflagration — a 
sacrifice  which  he  was  confident  would 
unhesitatingly  be  made  by  their  patriot- 
ism, excited  by  their  horror  of  the  in- 
vader. As  a  further  security  against  the 
counteraction  of  his  design,  he  insisted 
on  and  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from 
Kutusoff,  that  if  any  change  should 
occur  in  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
city,  he  would  give  him  three  full  days' 
notice."— (WnjaoN,  162.) 

Eutusoff  could  or  did  not  fulfil  his 

Eromise :  the  meeting  could  not  be 
eld,  and  thus 

**  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  was  placed 
in  a  fiUse  position.  He  could  neither 
deny  nor  adopt  the  act ;  but  bis  previ- 
ous announcement  of  that  intention,  his 
demand  of  Kutusoff  *  for  three  daysf 
notice^'  the  removal  or  destruction  of  all 
the  fire-engines  and  apparatus,  the  re- 
lease of  several  hundred  malefactors,  and 
the  organisation  of  their  bands  under 
directing  superiors,  impress  conviction 
that  Rostopchin  was  the  author  and 
abettor  of  the  transaction.  Ho  never  f«  )r- 
gave  Kutusoff  for  the  infraction  of  the 
promise — a  promise  which  he  publicly 
declared  Kutusoff '  swore  by  the  white 
hairs  of  his  head '  to  keep,  and  the  breach 
of  which  compelled  him  to  make  clandes- 
tine preparations,  and  take  measures  as 
if  he  were  instigating  an  offence  against 
his  countrymen  and  country ;  whereas, 
if  it  had  been  kept,  an  occasion  would 
have  been  presented  to  him  to  assume 
the  avowed  responsible  lead  in  an  act  of 
public  virtue  enhancing  national  fame.** 
— (WiLSOir,  178.) 

Of  the  stem  character  of  the  man. 
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and  the  fierce  patriotic  spirit  which 
burned  in  every  Russian  breast,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  serf,  the  follow- 
ing anWdote  will  afford  an  illustra- 
tion worth  pages  of  declamation. 
Rostopchin  possessed  a  magnificent 
palace  residence  at  Woronowo,  fitted 
up  in  the  most  superb  and  costly 
manner  with  articles  of  antique 
vertu.  When  the  French  approached 
the  place,  he  desired  the  presence  of 
several  Russian  generals  and  the 
Euglish  Commissioner. 

**  At  the  morning  dawn  a  deputation 
of  elders  from  the  village  appeared, 
stating  that  '  they  had  all  made  their 
dispoeitiona  to  retire  with  the  troops,  and 
soliciting  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  an 
estate  of  their  suzerain's  in  Siberia,  as 
they  preferred  to  be  removed  there,  or 
to  any  other  province  of  the  empire, 
rather  thau  to  be  subjected  to  French  do- 
minion.' The  permission  being  granted, 
the  whole  colony,  seventeen  hundred 
souls,  began  their  march,  and  presented 
one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  ever  be- 
held :  but  not  a  plaint  was  heard.  '  God 
give  our  Emperor  and  Russia  victory, 
with  benedictions  on  their  lord,'  were 
the  only  exclamations  or  expressions  that 
escaped  their  lips.  Having  posted  their 
declaration  on  the  ch\ut:h  doors  in  three 
languages,  Rostopchin,  on  hearing  the 
pickets  commence  skirmishing,  and 
seeing  the  enemy  in  movement,  entered 
his  palace,  begging  his  friends  to  accom- 
pany hiuL  On  arriving  at  the  porch, 
Duming  torches  were  distributed  to  every 
one.  Mounting  the  stairs,  and  reaching 
his  state  bed-room,  Rostopchin  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  raid  to  the  English 
General,  *  That  is  my  marriage-bed ;  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  set  it  on  fire  ;  you 
must  spare  me  this  pain.'  When  Ros- 
topchin had  himself  set  on  fire  all  the 
rest  of  the  apartment,  then,  and  not 
before,  his  wish  was  executed.  Each 
apartment  was  ignited  as  the  party  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
whole  was  one  binzing  mass.  Rostopchin 
then  proceeded  to  the  stables,  which  were 
quickly  in  flames,  and  afterwards  stood 
in  front,  contemplating  the  progress  of 
the  fire  and  the  falling  fragments.  When 
the  last  cast  of  the  Cavallo  group  was 
precipitated,  he  said, '  I  am  at  ease  :'  and 
as  the  enemy's  shots  were  now  whistling 
around,  he  and  all  retired." — (Wilson, 
179, 180.) 

When  Kutusoflf  evacuatedMoscow, 
he  fell  back  for  two  marches  along 
the  Kolomna  road  :  wheeling  then  to 
his  right,  he  maae  a  semicircular 


march  round  Moscow  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  fix)m  it,  up 
the  stream  of  the  Pakra,  till  he  reach- 
ed Erasnoi  Pakra  on  the  old  road  to 
Kalouga ;  here  he  arrived  on  the  lOthu 
By  this  most  able  movement  the  Rus- 
sian general  at  once  drew  near  to  his 
own  reinforcements,  threatened  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  se- 
cured his  own  upon  the  important  city 
of  Kalouga.  whilst  he  preserved  to 
himself,  and  debarred  them  from,  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  Napoleon  despatched  a 
strong  force  under  Murat  and  Ponia- 
towski  against  him;  he  then  fell  back 
still  along  the  old  Kalouga  road,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Pakra  to  those  of 
the  Nara,  and  established  himself  at 
Taroutino,  where  he  put  a  period  to 
the  long  retreat  of  the  Kussian  armies, 
and  preserved  in  a  much  more  secure 
position  all  the  advantages  of  his 
former  more  advanced  one  on  the 
Pakra.  The  camp  of  Taroutino  was 
strong  in  itself,  and  now  became  the 
real  capital  of  the  mobilised  Russian 
empire.  It  was  the  Torres  Vedras 
of  the  Moscow  campaign.  In  it 
Kutusoff  remained  undisturbed  from 
the  2d  October  till  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  reorganising  and  re- 
cruiting his  army.  Of  this  period 
Wilson  has  left  the  following  striking 
picture : — 

"  The  reinforcement  and  provisioning 
of  the  assembling  army  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  efiforts  of  national  seal 
ever  made.  No  Russian  who  possessed 
any  article  which  could  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable to  the  state,  withheld  it :  horses, 
arms,  equipment,  provisions,  and,  in  brief, 
everything  that  can  be  imagined,  was 
poured  into  the  camps.  Militia  per- 
formed the  most  remarkable  marches, 
even  for  Russians,  to  reach  the  head- 
quarters. Old  and  young,  under  and 
over  the  regulated  ages,  flocked  to  the 
standards  and  would  not  be  refused  ser- 
vice. Fathers  of  families,  many  seventy 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  ranks,  and  encountered 
every  fatigue  as  well  as  peril  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth.  Governors  of  distant 
provinces,  without  waiting  for  orders  or 
requisitions,  uiged  forward  every  supply 
they  could  collect ;  and  so  many  cannon 
were  despatched  by  relays,  that  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  beautiful  new  guns  were 
in  one  day  sent  away  as  superfluous. 
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When  the  army  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  thouaand  men,  not  only  were 
they  regularly  fed,  but  fifty  thousand 
hones  received  full  rations  of  hay  and 
corn  without  the  extension  of  the  forag- 
mg  imnge  aboTe  twenty  miles.  The  camp 
resembled  a  beehive  in  the  activity  of 
its  swarming  hosts.  The  whole  nation 
was  solicitous  to  fill  it  with  stores  and 
useful  laige88es."~(WiL80N,  194,  195.) 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most 
emioaB  of  the  many  coriouB  revela- 
tions contained  in  tlus  work,  and  that 
tt  as  to  the  decisive  part  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  in  preventing  Eutusoff 
from  condnding  an  armistice  with 
Napoleon  for  the  evacuation  of  Mos- 
eow.  When  Napoleon  first  entered 
the  RoBsian  capital,  he  never  doubted 
that  a  few  days  would  bring  propo- 
nls  from  Alexander,  offering  to  con- 
dode  peace  upon  the  most  favourable 
terms,  and  conceding  all  the  points 
at  issue  when  the  contest  began.  The 
boming  of  ths  town  was  the  first 
fude  shock  which  this  pleasant  an- 
tkipation  received.  But  still  he  be- 
lieved that,  so  long  as  he  held  Mos- 
cow, the  Kussiaus  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  conclude  a  convention, 
agreeing  to  his  unmolested  retreat  in 
exchange  for  it*  Yet  as  time  passed 
on,  and  the  negotiators  came  not, 
Napoleon  grew  anxious;  his  acute 
mind  saw  at  a  glance  the  enormous 
and  frightful  extent  of  the  peril  to 
which  ne  would  be  exposed  should 
he  be  ultimately  compelled  to  fall 
back,  and  he  took  the  first  step  on 
his  own  side,  by  sending  General 
Laariston  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ku- 
tusoflTs  headquarters  to  propose  an 
armistice. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  the  4th  Oc- 
tober,  was  at  Milaradowich's  bivouac 
when  he  received  a  message  from 
Ckneral  Benningsen,  requesting  him 
to  return  instantly  to  headquarters. 
He  found  an  assembly  of  general 
officers  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 

«  They  afforded  him  proof  that  Kutusoff, 
in  answer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Lau- 
riatonon  behaJf  of  Napoleon,  had  agreed 
to  meet  him  thia  same  night  at  u  station 
•ejeral  miles  from  his  moat  advanced 
Tidett^,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  there 

*^o^Sf^^:^l!^^*'™*  ^^  *  convention, 
*  for  Uie  immediate  retreat  of  the  whole 

SiSS^wSS^>  t*»«   territories  of 
Ru«ia,   wfaicfa  coi^eation   ^vas  also  to 
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serve  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  to  which  it 
was  to  be  the  preliminary.'  They  added 
'  that '  Napoleon  himself  might  be  ex^^ect- 
ed  at  the  interview,  as  Lauriston  had 
stated  that  he  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  friend.'  They  therefore  required  from 
the  English  General  *  that  he  would  act 
as  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  under 
his  delegated  authority/  and  'as  an 
English  commissioner  chaiged  with  the 
protection  of  the  British  and  allied  inte- 
rests :  *  adding  *  the  resolve  of  the  chiefs, 
which  would  be  sustained  by  the  army, 
not  to  allow  Kutusoff  to  return  and  re* 
Bume  the  command  if  once  he  quitted 
it  for  this  midnight  interview  in  the 
enemy's  camp.'  They  declared  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  but 
that  their  minds  were  made  up  to  dispos- 
sess the  Marshal  of  his  authority  if  he 
should  inflexibly  percevere,* " —  (Wilson, 
183.) 

This  was  a  dangerous  mission  to 
undertake  and  a  delicate  one  to  exe- 
cute, but  Sir  Robert  did  not  hesitate. 
Kutusofif,  at  the  private  interview 
which  ensued,  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  Sir  Robert  had  heard  as  to  an 
interview,  and  added  that  ''he  would 
admit  that  he  already  knew  those 
propositions  to  be  of  a  pacific  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  thev  might  lead  to 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  and  hon- 
ourable for  Russia,"  concluding  by 
an  assurance  that  his  determination 
was  "  irrevocable."  and  justifying  it 
by  the  state  of  tne  empire  and  the 
condition  of  the  army,  which,  o/- 
tJiOugh  becoming  numerous,  was  still 
far  from  being  efficient  in  irroportion 
to  tts  numbers.  Sir  Robert  then  re- 
minded the  Marshal  "of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  last  words  to  himself,  the 
Marshal,  on  quitting  St  Petersburg, 
relative  to  the  rejection  of  all  nego- 
tiation whilst  an  armed  Frenchman 
was  in  the  country ;  and  of  the  re- 
newal of  that  solemn  pledge  to  him, 
the  English  General,  with  instruc- 
tions to  intervene  when  he  saw  that 
pledge  and  connecting  interests  en- 
dangered by  any  one,  of  whatsoever 
rank  he  might  be,"  and  he  entered 
his  protest  and  brought  forward  his 
arguments.  But  in  vain  ;  Kutusoff 
remained  firm.  The  English  General 
then  brought  in  to  aid  his  representa- 
tions th^  Emperor's  uncle  (Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Wirtemberg),  his  brother-in- 
law  (the  Duke  of  Oldenberg),  and  his 
aide-de-camp  (Prince  Wolkonsky). 
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They  expressed  their  "full  confidence 
in  the  Marshars  loyalty,  patriotism, 
an d  j  ud^ent  j  but  recommend,  under 
the  considerations  urged,  and  tne  sus- 
picious temper  of  the  army,  to  which 
they  could  testify,  that  tne  Marshal 
should  annul  the  proposed  interview 
out  of  the  Eussian  camp,  and  invite 
General  Lauriston  to  one  at  his  own 
headquarters,  as  a  more  becoming 
and  less  disquieting  proceeding." — 
(Wilson,  188.)  Kutusoff  at  last 
gave  way,  the  midnight  interview 
was  given  up,  and  Lauriston  publicly 
received  at  the  Russian  headquar- 
ters, where  he  handed  to  the  Russian 
commander  a  letter  from  Napoleon 
to  the. Emperor  Alexander^  and  was 
told  by  Kutusoff,  that  as  to  conclud- 
ing an  armistice,  "  he  had  no  autho- 
rity on  that  head.**  This  transaction 
may  be  said  to  have  rendered  inevit- 
able all  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow 
retreat  It  placed  Kutusoff  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  in  an  attitude  of  al- 
most open  hostility,  and  drew  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  following 
severe  instructions  to  the  former : — 

"  In  the  interview  I  had  with  you  at 
the  very  moment  of  your  departure,  and 
when  I  confided  my  armies  to  your  com- 
naand,  I  informed  you  of  my  firm  desire 
to  avoid  all  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
and  all  relations  with  him  that  tended  to 
peace.  Now,  after  what  has  passed,  I 
must  repeat,  with  the  same  resolution, 
that  I  desire  this  principle  adopted  by 
me  to  be  observed  hj  you  to  itt  fullest  ex- 
t^nt,  and  in  the  most  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible manner*' — (WiLSo:?,  203.) 

From  this  time  until  the  19th  Octo- 
ber, Napoleon  lay  inactive  at  Moscow, 
wasting  those  moments  which  never 
could  return,  not  undervaluing  the 
frightful  peril  of  his  position,  but 
hoping  to  the  last  that  Alexander 
would  accept  his  terms.  Clearly  see- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  dreadful 
military  diflSculty  and  danger  of  a 
retreat,  fully  appreciating  on  the 
other  the  great  political  advantage  of 
his  position  in  the  capital  which  he 
had  won,  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  abandon  this  political  van- 
tage-ground, and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  to  fall  back  before  his  enemies. 
He  proposed,  indeed,  at  one  time,  to 
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leave  Moscow,  and  move  with  his 
main  army  to  Weliki  Luld  in  a  nortJi- 
westerly  direction  on  to  the  St  Peters- 
burg road,  whence  he  could  at  once 
either  support  an  offensive  point  to 
be  made  upon  that  capital  by  the 
corps  of  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and  half  of 
that  of  Macdonald  (which  had  been 
lefb  to  guard  his  flanks  and  commu- 
nicationsat  Smolensko  and  Witepsk) ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  that  failing,  retire 
directly  upon  Poland  through  Wit- 
epsk.^ But  the  unanimous  opposition 
of  his  generals  and  army  at  uie  very 
mention  of  an  offensive  movement 
caused  this  to  be  given  up.    At  last 
he  became  convinced  that  all  hope  of 
negotiations  was  fruitless,  and  that 
retreat  he  must.    But  the  determina- 
tion was  made  too  late.    The  hand 
offate  was  already  upon  him.  Whilst 
he  wasted  time  at  Moscow,  the  vast 
Russian  plan  for  enveloping  and  de- 
stroying his  host  was  in  lull  progress. 
Every  day  increased  the  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  Kutusoff*s  army  at 
Taroutino.    The  peace  with  Sweden 
had  rendered  disposable  the  army  of 
Finland ;  the  greater  part  of  it,  rein- 
forced by  the  militia  of  St  Peters- 
burg, was  moved  up  to  the  support 
of  Count  Wittgenstein,  who  was  op- 
posed on  the  line  of  the  Dwiua  by  the 
corps  of  Oudinot  and  Wrede,  and 
might  be  reinforced  by  Victor  from 
Smolensko.  Wittgenstein,  who  would 
thus  have  about  50,000  men,  was  to 
act  vigorously  against  Oudinot  from 
the  north,  drive  him  back  from  Pol- 
otsk over  the  Dwina.  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Quia,  ana  menace  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  French  army.    Tc^- 
chagoff,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Moldavia,  also  60.000  strong,  ren- 
dered disposable  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey,  was  ordered  up  by 
hasty  marches  from  the  banks  ot  the 
Danube  to  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  on 
the  Polish  frontier  :  he  was  there  to 
join  the  force  of  Tormasoff,  which 
was  employed  watching   Reynier's 
corps  an  a  Sen  wartzenberg's  Austrians, 
and  drive  them  back   on  Poland. 
Leavingacorps  to  keep  them  in  check, 
he  was  then  to  march  on  the  line  of 
the  Beresina,  and  establish  himself  on 
the  important  bridge  of  Borissow, 
directly  on  Napoleoir  s  line  of  retreat. 


'  TUers,  xiv.  411. 
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not,  Wittgenstein  from  the  north, 
and  Tchichftgoff  from  the  south,  were 
marching  to  unite  upon  the  French 
line  of  retreat  between  Smolensko 
and  Vnina,  while  Napoleon  still  lay 
in  fancied  security  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Moscow. 

When  the  French  Emperor  at  last 
determined  to  retire,  he,  with  his 
Qsoal  genius,  selected  a  route  which 
would  lead  nim  through  a  new  and 
hitherto  untrayersed  country.  His 
design  was  to  move  from  Moscow 
upon  Kalouga,  and  establish  himself 
ttaere  in  the  most  productive  district 
of  Russia,  from  whence  he  could 
dill  back,  if  necessary,  to  Smolensko, 
by  the  untouched  road  of  Jelnia. 
He  was  preparing  for  this  movement 
when  an  attack  was  made  by  Eut- 
uaoff  upon  Murat  and  Poniatowski  at 
Winkowa  These  generals  were  sur- 
mised in  their  cantonments  bv  the 
RoBBJans,  and  driven  back  with  the 
loos  of  2000  prisoners,  38  guns,  and 
an  eagle,  and  might  have  been  en- 
tirely cut  off  had  Eutusoff  attacked 
with  more  vigour. 

This  check  roused  Napoleon.  He 
rapidly  concentrated  his  army,  which 
haid  now  wasted  away  to  little  more 
than  100,onocombatants  present  with 
the  eaffles,  and  set  out  from  Moscow 
upon  Uie  19th  October.  Two  roads 
lead  from  thence  to  Kalouga— the 
old,  which  passed  through  Eutusoff*s 
campatTaroutino:  and  the  new, which 
led  by  BCalo- Jaroelawitz.  Napoleon 
•et  out  upon  the  old  one,  but,  after 
advancing  along  it  for  two  days,  he 
suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  and 
gained  by  crossroads  the  new  route 
whidiledbyMalo-Jaroslawitz.*  The 
object  of  this  skilful  manoeuvre  was 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  reach  Kalouga  before  them.  But 
Milaradoiritch,  whose  corps  was  in 
advance,  and  with  whom  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was,  divining  the  French 
Emperoi^s  intentions,  pushed  on  by  a 
forced  march,  and  reached  Malo- Jaro- 
slawitz,  the  most  defensible  point  on 
the  new  road,  just  as  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced guard  entered  it  Then  (24th 
Oetober)  ensued  one  of  the  most 
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desperate  combats  of  the  whole  war 
— Eugene,  with  his  Italians,  striving 
with  the  utmost  energy  to  force  the 
defile  and  clear  the  rc^  to  the  land 
of  promise  beyond  ;  Milaradowitch 
fighting  to  the  death  to  hold  the  pass 
until  Eutusoff  could  come  up  with 
the  main  army,  and  bar  the  further 
progress  of  the  French.  Hard  indeed 
was  the  struggle  which  now  ensued. 
The  whole  day,  without  intermission, 
the  contest  raged.  Eleven  times  the 
town  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  it 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  tho 
French.     But  Milaradowitch  made 

food  the  marshy  defile  beyond  until, 
etweenfour  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  dense  columns  of  Eutusoff,  who 
had  slowly  effected  his  flank  march, 
arrived.  The  next  day  must  decide 
the  fate  of  the  French  army.  Success 
would  open  to  them  the  rich  land  of 
the  soutn— defeat  throw  them  back 
on  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko 
road. 

The  Russians  were  busy  during 
the  night  preparing  for  the  coming 
battle,  when  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  generals  were  summon- 
ed to  a  council. 

'*  Kutusoff,  Bitting  in  the  midst  of  tho 
circle,  shortly  acquainted  tbem  that  '  ho 
had  received  information  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  the  intention  of 
defending  the  ground  in  front  of  Malo- 
Jaro8]awitc,and  determined  him  to  retire 
behind  the  Koricza  to  secure  the  road 
to  Kalouga,  and  communication  with 
the  Oka.'  This  announcement  was  a 
thunderbolt  that  caused  a  momentary 
stupor."  • 

The  Russian  generals  and  the 
English  Commissioner  remonstrated 
in  the  most  earnest  way  against  this 
determination— but  in  vain.  To  the 
latter  Eutusoff  replied  :— 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  objections. 
/  prefer  giving  my  enemy  a  *  pont  d'or* 
<u  you  call  it,  to  receiving  a  *coup  de 
collier:^  beeidee,  I  am  by  no  mean$  sure 
that  the  total  de$truction  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  hit  army  would  he  tuch  a 
heneJU  to  the  world :  his  succession  would 
not  fiill  to  Russia,  or  any  other  Conti- 
nental power,  but  to  that  which  already 


*  Thien  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  at  this  point  (on  leaving  the  old  road)  tlint 
Napoleon  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  Moscow,  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  alltht  other  French  military  writers,  and  can  be  supported  only  by  indirect  evi- 
dence— See  Thiers,  xiv.  467  note. 
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commands  the  $ea,  and  %pho$e  dominion 
would  then  be  m^o^cmWc"— (Wilson,  233, 
234.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  carious  and 
charactemtic  conversations  given 
in  the  whole  book,  and  sheds  much 
light  both  on  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  old  Russian  general,  on  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  predominating  influence 
of  England  felt  by  the  Russian 
noblesse  whom  he  represented,  and 
on  the  share  that  jealousy  had  in 
rendering  him  unwilling  to  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  iSirope  by  the 
entire  destruction  of  Napoleon. 

The  next  day  the  Russian  army 
had  fallen  back  to  its  new  position, 
but  Napoleon  made  no  move.  On 
the  day  after,  apparently  daunted  by 
the  desperate  defence  which  Mila- 
radowitch  had  made,  he  gave  up  his 
plan  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Kalouga ; 
made  no  attempt  to  reach  Smolensko 
by  the  untraversed  road  of  Medvnsk 
and  Jelnia,  which  lay  open  to  him ; 
but  set  out  by  the  shortest  and  most 
direct,  but  utterly  wasted  and  ruined, 
route  to  that  place  by  Mojaisk  and 
Wiazma.  Thus  both  armies  at  the 
same  time  fell  back  from  the  smoul- 
dering remains  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz. 
"^his  was  a  fatal  step  for  Napoleon. 

b  was  better  to  have  suffered  an^ 
loss  in  forcing  Eutusoff's  new  posi- 
tion than  to  have  fallen  back,  with- 
out provisions  or  supplies  of  any  sort 
in  hand,  alon^  the  utterly  barren 
and  devastated  line  of  his  former 
advance.  But  his  generals  were 
completely  discouraged,  and  all,  ex- 
cept Davoust,  urged  an  instant  re- 
treat by  the  shortest  route.  His 
cavalry  was  in  the  most  miserable 
state ;  not  more  than  12,000  retain- 
ed their  horses,  and  these  were  so 
wasted  away  that  they  were  fit  for 
no  exertion— whilst  artillery  had  to 
be  abandoned  at  every  step  for  want 
of  horses  to  draw  them.  Napoleon 
yielded  to  the  general  discourage- 
ment, and  marched  upon  Mojaisk. 

Kutusoff  detached  in  pursuit  Mila- 
hulowitch,  with  his  own  corps  and 
Paskewitch*s,  and  Platoff  with  his 
Cossacks ;  but  he  moved  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  along  a  par- 
allel line  by  Medjrnsk  ana  Jemia. 
This  secured  to  him  the  immense 
advantage  of  marching  his  troops 
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through  a  virgin  country,  where  pro- 
visions were  plentiful  and  shelter 
could  be  procured,  whilst  it  rendered 
any  halt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
impossible,  as  his  advance  would 
always  turn  their  position,  and  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  having  their 
line  of  retreat  cut  off.  Napoleon 
conducted  his  retreat  not  in  one  solid 
mass,  kit  bv  successive  corps,  with 
the  interval  of  a  march  oetween 
each.  This  course,  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  the  want  of 
magazines,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing subsistence  along  the  road,  ex- 
posed the  rear  of  the  column  to  the 
Seatest  danger  from  a  flank  attack, 
ilu^owitch  and  Platoff  followed 
the  French  with  the  most  relentless 
fiiry,  but  their  force,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  27,000  men,  could  not 
alone  intercept  their  route.  On  the 
4th  November,  Milaradowitch,  by  a 
flank  movement^  cut  in  between  the 
rear-guard,  consisting  of  Davoust's 
corps  and  that  of  Eugene,  which  was 
next  to  it.  dose  to  Wiazma.  Eugene 
hastened  back  to  disengage  Davoust 
Ney  halted  at  Wiazma  to  support 
Eugene.  Kutusoff  was  at  this  time 
at  Biskowo,  a  short  distance  to  the 
left :  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on 
the  main  road  was  distinctly  heard. 
Aide-de-camp  after  aide-de-camp 
arrived  from  Milaradowitch  begging 
reinforcements,  and  promising  ueci- 
sive  success.  Benningsen  and  the 
other  Russian  generals  entreated 
their  commander  to  advance,  or  at 
least  to  send  on  a  part  of  his  force. 

^'  The  English  General  represented 
'  that  even  a  diviaion  of  cavalry  with 
some  flying  artillery  must  embarnus  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps  might  achieve  a  coup- 
de-main  in  his  rear  of  influential  import- 
ance.* Kutusoff  remained  inflexible, 
only  saying  '  the  time  was  not  vet  come,^'*^ 
—  (WiiiSON,246). 

He  could  easily,  by  pushing  on  to- 
Wiazma,  have  estabfisned  the  whole 
of  his  army  across  the  road  beyond 
that  town,  and  thus  have  cut  ofl*  Ney, 
Eugene,  and  Davoust,  or  he  might 
have  supported  Milaradowitch,  and 
overwhelmed  Davoust  alone ;  but  he 
would  not  run  the  risk.  He  left  it 
to  the  slow  but  sure  event  of  famine 
and  the  cold.  Milaradowitch,  in 
consequence,  had  to  draw  back  from 
the  main  road,  and  content  himself 
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with  attacloDg  t^e  flank  and  rear  of 
U^  Frendi  as  they  filed  past.  He 
inflicted  on  them  a  loss  of  6000  men, 
2000  of  whom  were  prisonere. 

Kapoleon  now  hastened  on  to 
Smol^sko,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  establish  himself  in  winter  quar- 
ters. At  Dorogobouge  he  was  met 
by  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Malet  in  Paris,  which  so  nearly  over- 
turned the  Imperial  government,  and 
by  the  most  disastrous  news  from 
both  his  wings.  Tchichagofl*,  with 
the  army  of  Moldavia,  had  joined 
Tormaaoff,  driven  back  Reynier  and 
Schwartzenberg,  and,  after  leaving 
25,000  men  to  watch  them  on  the 
Perish  frontier,  was  now  marching 
with  36,000  upon  the  upper  Beresina 
,and  his  line  of  retreat;  while  on 
'tiie  other  flank,  St  Cyr,  who  com- 
manded Oudinot's  corps  and  the 
Bavarians,  had  been  driven  by  Witt- 
genstein nt>m  Polotsk  and  the  line 
of  the  Dwina,  and  was  falling  back 
on  the  Gala,  where  he  hoped  to 
meet  Victor,  who  had  marcned  in 
haste  to  his  support  from  Smolensko. 
Thus,  from  the  north  and  the  south 
the  French  Emperof  s  line  of  retreat 
was  equally  menaced.  He  despatch- 
ed the  most  pressing  orders  to  Victor 
to  unite  with  Oudinot's  corps  and 
drive  back  Wittgenstein  on  Polotsk ; 
and  to  Schwartzenberg  to  hasten  hj 
forced  marches  after  Tchicha^off'^; 
while,  still  farther  to  secure  his  flank 
on  the  side  of  the  Dwina,  he  directed 
Eugene  to  quit  the  Grand  Army  and 
mardi  across  the  country  to  Witepsk, 
on  that  river. 
- — But  a  worse  enemy  even  than  the 
Russians  was  now  at  hand.  The 
winter  was  about  to  set  in.  It  is  a 
drcumstanoe,  however,  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention  in  estimating  the 
real  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  french 
army,  to  note  what  is  now  admitted 
both  b^  Thiers  and  Chambray,  from 
the  evidence  of  official  documents, 
that  at  Dorogobouge,  before  the  fatal 
cold  sH  tff,  the  effectives  of  the  (^rand 
Army,  which  had  crossed  the  Niemen 
420,000  strong,  fought  at  Borodino 
133,000,  and  left  Moscow  100,000, 
had  $unk  down  to  50,000  combatants^ 
followed  by  an  unarmed  crowd  of 
camp  -  followers  and  stragglers  to 
about  the  same  amount  This  is  a 
pdat  of  such  imporUmoe  that  we 
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shall  quote  the  exact  words  of  M. 
Thiers  in  describing  the  state  of  the 
French  force  at  this  time : — 

"  II  n'y  avait  que  le  canon  qui  rendit 
llionneur,  la  dignity,  le  courage  a  ces 
soldats  extenu^.  Tow  le$  blessis  avai- 
ent  6U  dSlaissis^  tt  des  soldats  allUs,  dont 
nous  ne  designerons  pas  ici  le  corps, 
charges  cCescorter  Us  prisonniers  russes, 
s'en  cUbarrassaient  en  leur  cauant  la  tite 
d  coups  de  fusil.  Quiconque  ^tait  at- 
teint  de  cette  contagion  d'ego'isme  si 
g^n^rale,  si  tristement  frappante  dans  les 
grandes  calamity,  ne  songeant  qu'a  soi, 
desertant  see  rangs  pour  cbercber  A  vivre, 
allait  accroitrc  la  foule  errante  et  d^sar- 
m4e  qui  etait  en  soi-tant  de  Doix)gobouge 
de  50  mille  individus  environ^  compris 
les  fugitifs  de  Moscou  et  les  conducteurs 
de  bagages.  Plus  de  dix  mille  soldats 
etaient  d^jh  morts  sur  les  routes.  U 
restait  h  peine  cinquante  mille  hommes 
sous  les  armes,  Toute  la  cavalerie,  excepts 
celle  de  la  garde,  etait  d6mont^.  — 
(Thiers,  xiv.  513.) 

The  description  of  the  setting  in 
of  the  cold,  and  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  army,  is  one  of  the  most 
terribly  strikiog  parts  of  Sir  Robert's 
work.  No  one  but  an  eyewitness 
could  have  given  the  thrilling  touches 
which  almost  make  us  shudder : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  ( Novem- 
ber),  as  has  been  noted,  snow  had  first 
fallen  in  large  flakes  so  as  to  cover  the 
soil.  On  the  5th  the  quantity  increased 
considerably.  On  the  6th  rose  that 
razor-cutting  wind  which  hardened  the 
snow  and  made  it  sparkle  as  it  fell  like 
small  diamonds,  whilst  the  uir,  under 
the  effect  of  its  contracting  action,  was 
filled  with  a  continual  ringing  sound. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  ranfied 
till  it  became  quite  crisp  and  brittle. 
The  enemy,  already  afflicted  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  wounds,  wore  ill 
prepared  for  this  new  though  always  cer- 
tain calamity.  From  this  time  a  state 
of  feeling  prevailed  that  denaturalised 
humanity — a  general  recklessness  per* 
vaded  all — a  callousness  to  every  con- 
sideration but  selfish  momentary  relief, 
with  one  honourable  exception  in  favour 
of  the  French,  who,  when  captive,  could 
not  be  induced  by  any  temptation,  by 
any  threats,  by  any  privations,  to  cast 
reproach  on  their  Emperor  as  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  The 
famished,  dying  of  hunger,  refused  food, 
rather  than  utter  an  injurious  word 
against  their  chief,  to  indulge  and  hu- 
mour vindiotife  inquirers.    With  this 
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exception,  rage  appeared  to  madden  alL 
....  The  maDiacs  tore  away  the  cloth- 
lug  of  their  own  companions  when  they 
were  to  be  abandoned.  If  any  food  was 
foundy  they  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other.  They  repulsed  with  force 
every  one  who  endeayoured  to  share 
their  bivouac-fire  when  one  could  be 
lighted,  and  they  mercilessly  killed 
every  prisoner.  Kor  was  the  Russian 
peasant,  victim  of  the  enemy's  fury  in 
his  advance  as  well  as  retreat,  lees  fero- 
eiously  savage." — (Wilson,  258,  254.) 

But  the  treatment  of  the  prisonerB 
almost  exceeds  belief^  &om  its  bar- 
barity : — 

'^  All  prisoners  were  immediaUly  and 
invariably  stripped  stark  naked,  and 
marched  in  columns  in  that  state,  or 
turned  adrift  to  be  the  sport  and  the 
victims  of  the  peasantry,  who  would  not 
always  let  them,  as  they  sought  to  do, 
point  and  hold  the  munlee  of  the  guns 
against  their  own  heads  or  hearts,  to  ter- 
minate their  suffering  in  the  most  certain 
and  expeditious  manner;  for  the  pea- 
fesntry  thought  that  this  mitigation  of 
torture  *  would  be  an  offence  against  the 
avenging  Qod  of  Russia,  and  deprive 
them  of  His  further  protection.'  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  crtiel  spirit  of 
retaliation  was  exhibited  on  the  pursuit 
to  Wiazma.  Milaradowitch,  Benningsen, 
Korf ,  and  the  English  General,  with 
various  others,  were  proceeding  on  the 
high-road  about  a  mile  from  Uie  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant 
women,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hop- 
ping round  a  felled  pine-tree,  on  each 
side  of  which  lay  about  sixty  naked 
prisoners  prostrate,  but  with  their  heads 
ou  the  tree,  which  those .  furies  were 
striking  in  accompaniment  to  a  national 
air  or  song  which  they  were  yelling  in 
eoncert;  while  several  hundred  armed 
peasants  were  quietly  looking  on  as 
guardians  of  the  direful  orgies.  When 
the  cavalcade  approached,  the  sufferers 
uttered  piereing  shrieks,  and  kept  in- 
cessantly crying,  *  La  mort,  la  mort,  la 
mort,'"— (Wilson,  256.) 

Again — 

*^  When  Qeneral  Benningsen  and  the 
English  General,  with  their  staflb,  were 
one  afternoon  on  the  march,  they  fell  in 
with  a  column  of  seven  hundred  naked 
prisoners  under  a  Cossack  escort:  this 
column,  according  to  the  certificate 
given  on  starting,  had  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  com- 
mandant stated  '  that  he  had  twice  re- 
newed it,  as  the  original  party  dropped 
off,  from  the  prisoners  he  coUected  en 
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route,  and  that  he  was  then  about  com- 
pleting his  number  again.'  "—(Wilson, 
257.) 

One  more  example,  and  ve  have 
done. 

"The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their 
masters*  corpses  was  most  remarkable 
and  interesting.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  at  a  village  near  Selioo,  a 
detachment  of  fifty  of  the  enemy  had 
been  surprised.  The  peasants  resolved 
to  bury  &em  alive  in  a  pit :  a  drummer 
boy  bravely  led  the  devoted  party,  and 
^rang  into  the  grave.  A  dog  belonging 
to  one  of  the  victims  could  not  be  se- 
cured ;  every  day,  however,  the  dog 
went  to  the  neighbouring  camp,  and 
came  back  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his 
mouth,  to  sit  and  moan  over  the  newly- 
turned  earth.  It  was  a  fortnight  before 
he  could  be  killed  by  the  peasants,  afraid 
of  discorery.**— (Wilson,  260.) 

To  the  honour  of  humanity  it  must 
be  stated  that,  on  the  English  Gene- 
ral's urgent  representation  of  this 
frightful  state  of  things,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  the  most  vigorous 
steps  to  check  these  horrors,  by  pro* 
hibiting  the  murder  of  prisoners  un- 
der threat  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and  by  ordering  a  ducat  in 
gold  to  be  paid  for  every  prisoner 
nanded  over  safe  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity —  unfortunately,  however,  with 
too  little  effect. 

Eugene's  cross<movcment  towards 
"Wtepsk  proved  most  unfortunate. 
Harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  decimated 
by  the  cold,  he  had  to  abandon  his 
whole  artillery,  baggage,  and  sick,  on 
the  swollen  banks  of  the  Wop,  and 
soon  after  learned  that  the  point  of  his 
destination  was  in  the  hands  of  tho 
enemy.  Ho  then  returned  to  Smo- 
lensko,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
in  the  most  miserable  plight  Na- 
poleon meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the 
9th  at  Smolensko,  and  occupied  him- 
self in  reorganising  and  feeding  his 
army  from  tne  magazines  there.  But 
no  protracted  stay  could  be  made. 
Eutusoff  was  sweeping  round  his 
right  flank,  and  mi^ht  anticipate  him 
on  the  Dnieper.  Victor  and  Oudinot 
had  been  unable  to  arrest  Wittgen- 
stein's movement,  and  Tchichagoff 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  town  of 
Minsk,  on  nis  airect  line  of  retreat, 
and  where  all  his  principal  stores  ana 
magazines  had  been  collected.    On 
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the  14th,  accordingly,  he  set  oat  from 
Smolensko  with  his  Guard.  Eugene 
was  to  follow  next,  then  Davoust, 
Ney  to  bring  up  the  rear,  each  upon 
BuccesBive  days.  The  army  now  num- 
bered about  42,000  men  present  with 
^^Vt^eagles,  and  30,000  stra^lera* 
^The  direct  road  from  Smolensko  to 
Wilna  passes  through  Orcha  on  the 
Dnieper.  Less  than  m^f-way  between 
Smolensko  and  Orcha  is  situated  the 
small  town  of  Krasnoi.  Through 
this  point  Napoleon  must  retire—- 
upon  this  point  Eutusoff  was  now 
inarching.  Here  the  two  main  armies 
would  come  into  collision,  and  Na- 
poleon might  be  utterly  destroyed, 
for  he  was  advancing  by  successive 
corps,  while  Eutusoff  moved  as  a 
whole,  and  the  latter  had  60,000 
regular  troops,  the  former  not  more 
than  40,000.  The  force  of  the  Bus- 
sian  army  we  have  put  down  at 
60,000,  being  the  number  which 
Bcratoorlin  gives  it  at  Wilson  says 
it  was  80,000  strong.  This,  however, 
seems  evidently  to  be  a  miscalcula- 
tion. The  Russians  suffered  gxeailj 
daring  their  pursuit  of  the  French. 
ThejTost  10,000  men  at  Malo-Jaros- 
lawits;  they  abandoned  the  active 
pursuit  one  march  beyond  Erasnoi, 
and  yet  reached  Wilna  only  36,000 
strong.  Upon  these  points  all  are 
agreed.  Should  Sir  Robert's  estimate 
be  correct,  the  Russian  array  hardly 
fell  off  at  all  between  Malo- Jarosla- 
witz  and  Erasnoi,  while  it  was  en- 
piged  with  and  pursuing  the  enemy ; 
but  suddenly  after  it  had  given  up 
the  pursuit,  and  was  slowly  moving 
on  Wilna,  it  sank  down  from  80,000 
to  35,000 ;  in  other  words,  suffered  a 
loss  of  4«3,000  men.  This  is  quite 
incredible.  Boutourlin's  estimate, 
who  makes  it  leave  Malo-Jarosla- 
witz  80,000,  reach  Erasnoi  50,000, 
and  Wilna  35,000  strong,  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  probability  and  truth. 
In  reconciling  tnese  conflicting  state- 
ments, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Wilson  seems  to  include  the  Cossacks 
(nearly  20,000  in  number)  in  his  esti- 
mate, and  Bontourlin  to  exclude  them 
in  his.t 
Napoleon  reached  Erasnoi  on  the 


15th  November  with  his  Guard,  and 
Eutusoff  brought  his  whole  army  up 
to  Jourowa,onhis right,  within  a  short 
march  of  that  place.  He  could  easily 
have  anticipated  Napoleon,  but  he 
would  not  do  so,  and  would  only 
allow  Milaradowitch  to  advance  and 
cannonade  his  flank.  The  next  day 
Eutusoff  brought  up  his  army  to 
Chilowa,  close  to  Erasnoi,  where 
Napoleon  lay  ;  while  Milaradowitch, 
on  the  high-road  between  that  place 
and  Smolensko,  almost  destroyed 
Eugene's  corps.  On  the  17th,  Napo- 
leon sallied  out  from  Erasnoi  to  meet 
Davoust,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
whole  Russian  army.  Eutusoff, 
whose  men  were  drawn  out  in  com- 
plete array,  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  signal  to  engage,  would  not 
give  the  order.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by.  Davoust,  severely  pressed 
m  flank  and  rear  by  Milaradowitch. 
came  up.  Gallitzin,  who  commanded 
in  the- Russian  centre,  executed  some 
vigorous  charges  without  orders. 
But  Tormasoff's  column  on  the  left, 
which  might  have  occupied  the  Orcha 
road,  and  intercepted  the  French  line 
of  retreat,  was  not  allowed  to  stir. 
In  vain  Benningscn,from  the  Russian 
centre,  sent  aide-de-camp  after  aide- 
de-camp  to  Eutusoff  to  report — 

^  "  Its  success,  and  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  if  he  would  admit  the 
movement  to  be  made  as  originally  pro- 
posed. ...  To  the  English  Gene- 
ral, who  had  also  quitted  Bonningsen  to 
implore  bis  consent  to  the  advance  of  the 
army,  and  who  had  represented  to  him 
'that  Napoleon,  his  Quardi<,  and  what 
remained  of  bis  invading  force,  were  now 
in  his  power — who  had  pledged  himself 
from  his  own  observation,  that  by  the 
aiTigU  word  march  the  tear  would  he  fin^ 
ishcd  within  one  ?u>ur*  he  only  drily 
observed,  *  You  had  my  answer  at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz.'"— (Wilson,  273.) 

It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  would  allow  Tor- 
masoff  to  move,  and  the  general  ad- 
vance to  take  place.  But  it  was  then 
too  late.  Napoleon,  who  had  offered 
battle  only  to  save  Davoust,  the  mo- 
ment that  officer  joined  him  com- 
menced his  retreat,  and,  filing  rapidly 


•  Thiers  aaya  only  37,000  in  the  ranks ;  Chambray  gives  49,000;  Wilson  46,000; 
Alison  42,000-— the  latter  number  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable, 
t  Compare  Boatonrlin,  ii.  232,  with  Wilson,  266. 
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out  of  ErasDoi,  his  rear-guard  only 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents. 
The  French  lost  in  these  actions  two 
eagles,  45  guns,  above  6000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  7000  prisoners, 
mostly  stragglers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kut- 
usoff  here  threw  away  a  certain  op- 
portunity of  utterly  destroying  the 
army  of  Napoleon.  But  he  was  es- 
sentially cautious  in  disposition ;  he 
feared  the  great  name  or  Napoleon  : 
he  would  not  believe  in  the  eznaustea 
state  of  the  French  army ;  and  he 
distrusted  the  number  of  young  sol- 
diers and  recruits  in  his  own.  His 
real  views  are  probably  ^ven  with 
great  truth  in  the  following  words 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,and  quoted  by  Thiers : — 

"  Je  Bais  que  vous  jeunes  gens,  voiis 
medises  du  rieux  (c'est  ainai  qu'il  se 
qualifiait  lui-m^me),  que  youB  le  trou- 
vez  timide,  inactif .  Mais  tous  ^tes  trop 
jeunes  pour  juger  une  telle  qutetion. 
L'ennemi  qui  se  retire  est  plus  terrible 
que  Tous  ue  croyess,  et  s'il  se  retoumait, 
aucun  de  vous  ne  tiendrait  t^te  &  sa 
fureur.  Pourvu  *  qut  je  le  ranUne  ru tW 
sur  la  Berezina^  ma  tacke  setxt  remplie, 
I'oila  re  que  Je  doh  d  ma  patrie,  et  celd, 
je  /e /em/."— (Thiers,  xiv.  552.) 

But  Ney*s  coips  still  remained  to 
come  up  from  Smoleusko,  and  by 
Napoleon's  retreat  and  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Krasnoi,  it  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Its  destruction  appeared  in- 
evitable. But  Nev  had  a  soul  which 
no  difficulties  could  overcome,  and  no 
dangers  could  daunt.  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  force  a  passage. 
But,  says  Wilson — 

"  Forty  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  simultaneously  on  the  instant  vo- 
mited their  flames,  and  poured  their 
deadly  shower  on  the  assailants.  The 
survivors  intrepidly  rushed  forward  with 
desperate  energy;  part  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  touched  the  bat- 
teries. The  Russians  most  in  advance, 
shouting  their  huzza,  sprang  forward 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a 
musket.  A  sanguinary  but  short  struggle 
ensued  :  the  enemy  could  not  maintain 
their  footing,  and  were  driven  headlong 
down  the  ravine.  The  brow  and  sides 
of  the  hill  were  covered  with  dead  and 
dying ;  all  the  Russian  arms  were  drip- 
ping with  gore,  and  the  wounded,  as 
they  lay  bleeding  and  shivering  on  the 
snow,  called  for  '  death ! '  as  the  greatest 
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mercy  that  could  be  ministered  in  their 
hopeless  state."— (Wilson,  279.) 

That  night  (19th  November),  Ney, 
even  in  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, disdaining  to  surrender,  set 
out  with  3000  combatants  and  as 
many  followers  (all  that  remained 
able  to  march  out  of  7000  soldiers 
and  as  many  stragglers  who  had  left 
Smolensko),  and,  tumine  to  his  right, 
moved  through  the  darkness  to  the 
Dnieper.  Abandoning  on  its  banks 
all  his  artillery  and  waggons,  he  was 
able  to  pass  most  of  his  men  on  the 
thin  and  bending  ice,  and,  pressing 
on  down  its  right  bank,  after  endur- 
ing the  most  frightful  nardships  in 
forcing  his  way  across  counti^  en- 
veloped by  hordes  of  Cossacks,  he 
succeeded  on  the  21st  in  joining  Na- 
poleon near  Orcha.  "I  have  two 
hundred  millions  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Tuileries,"  said  the  French  Emperor 
on  hearing  of  his  arrival ;  "  I  would 
have  given  them  all  to  save  Marshal 
Ney." 

Napoleon,  who  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Dnieper  unmolested  at 
Orcha,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  army 
there,  and  restore  some  order  to  its 
ranks  by  means  of  a  regular  distri- 
bution of  provisions  from  its  maga- 
zines. But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
stragglers  would  not  rejoin  their  col- 
ours, and  the  most  alarming  intelli- 
gence came  in  from  the  rear.  Tchi- 
cha^off  had  captured  Minsk,  with  all 
its  immense  stores,  and  was  advanc- 
ing straight  on  Borissow,  on  the 
Berezina,  where  was  the  only  bridge 
by  which  Napoleon  could  pass:  while, 
on  the  other  side,  Victor  ana  Oudi- 
not  had  made  a  joint  attack  on  Witt- 
genstein, and  been  defeated.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Setting 
out  on  the  20th  from  Orcha,  Napo- 
leon on  the  22d  received  at  Toloczin 
the  frightfiil  news  that  Tchichagoff 
had  made  himself  master  of  Boris- 
sow,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  bridge  by  whicn  the  deep  stream 
of  the  Berezina  could  be  passed.  All 
hope  seemed  now  over.  The  Caud- 
dine  forts,  in  all  their  bitterness,  ap- 
peared inevitable.  But  Napoleons 
vigour  shone  brightly  out  Orders 
were  despatched  to  Oudinot  to  move 
by  forced  marches  on  Borissow,  and 
endeavour  to  recover  the  bridge; 
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▼idle  Victor  was  directed  to  cover 
the  flank  of  the  Grand  Army  a^inst 
Wittgenstein,  and,  when  it  had  filed 
past,  follow  as  rear-gaard.  Oudi- 
Dot*8  advanced  guard,  attacking  with 
vigoor,  drove  the  Russians  out  of 
Bonssow  and  over  the  river,  but  thev 
destoyed  the  bridge  as  they  crossed, 
and  drew  np  on  tne  other  bank  of 
the  Berezina,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  stream  and  bar  the  road  to 
France. 

Napoleon*8  position  was  now  all 
hot  desperate.  In  his  iront  was  the 
broad,  deep,  and  bridgeless  stream 
of  the  Berezina,  guarded  by  Tchicha- 
goff  with  32,000  men.  I^escending 
on  his  right  was  Witt^ustein  with 
an  equal  force:  on  ms  rear  hung 
Milarado  witch,  detached  by  Kutusoff, 
with  10,000  men:  while  the  main 
Russian  army,  which  had  discon- 
tinued its  direct  pursuit  at  Erasnoi, 
lay  at  Kopys,  on  the  Dnieper.  His 
own  force  did  not  exceed  40.000 
combatants  and  as  many  stra^lers, 
including  the  two  fresh  corps  of  Vic- 
tor and  Oudinot  His  measures 
were  taken  with  all  his  early  genius 
and  vigour.  He  fixed  upon  Studi- 
aniu^  about  twelve  miles  above  Bor- 
rissow,  as  the  point  of  passage.  Thi- 
ther (General  Ebl6,  with  all  tne  engi- 
neers of  the  army,  was  sent  to  con- 
struct bridges  on  piles.  But  the 
whole  mass  of  the  troops  were 
directed  on  Borissow,  while  ostenta- 
tious preparations  were  made  for 
throwing  a  bridge  below  that  place. 
This  fortunately  entirely  deceived  the 
Russians.  Kutusoff  having  ^t,  as  he 
thought,  certain  information  that 
the  French  intended  to  pass  at  Bere- 
zino^  on  the  lower  Berezina,  ordered 
Tehichagoff  to  keep  his  troops  in 
that  direction  to  oppose  them. 
This  drew  him  off  from  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  and  enabled 
£bl6  to  construct  his  bridges  un- 
molested. Oudinot,  whose  corps  now 
formed  the  van-guard  of  the  armv, 
crossed  on  the  26th.  On  the  27tb, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  iMissed, 
but  Partonneaux's  division  of  Victor's 
corps,  which  had  been  left  as  a  rear- 
guard in  Borissow  to  impose  upon 
the  enemy,  was  assailed  wnen  on  its 
march  to  btudienka,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  next  day  the  Russian 
general,  who  had  now  got  certain 
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information  of  the  passage,  assailed 
Napoleon  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
Wittgenstein  fell  upon  his  rear-guard, 
under  Victor,  on  the  left  bank.  Tehi- 
chagoff assailed  his  main  body,  and 
more  especially  Oudinot  and  Ney,  on 
the  right.  Tehichagoff  was  repulsed 
after  a  severe  contest ;  but  towards 
evening  Victor  was  driven  back  on 
the  bridges  by  Wittgenstein.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  passed  the 
river.  The  two  bridges  had  re- 
quently  broken  during  the  pajuage 
of  the  troops,  and  thousands  of  the 
stragglers  who  had  accompanied  the 
army  had  perished  in  their  endea- 
vours to  cross ;  but  when  night  came, 
a  sort  of  torpor  seized  upon  the  help- 
less multitude,  and  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  move. 

"  The  next  morning/'  says  Wilson, 
"  Ebl^  had  orders  to  destroy  the  bridges 
at  eight  o'clock,  but  he  protracted  the 
execution  for  hsdf  an  hour.  The  flames 
then  bunt  forth,  and  with  them  ascended 
a  wailing  shriek  of  anguish  and  despair 
to  the  skies.  Some  sprang  forward  on 
the  fiery  platform,  and  were  engulfed  or 
consumed :  some  dashed  into  the  river, 
and,  crushed  by  massive  blocks  of  ice, 
rolled  down  the  stream,  calling  in  vain 
for  succour.  It  was  a  commingled  herd 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  doing 
they  knew  not  what,  flying  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  iu  their  delirium  ad- 
ding to  each  other's  calamity.  All  was 
madness  and  indescribable  woe.  About 
nine,  the  Cossacks  darted  down  upon 
their  prey,  and  several  thousands  who 
were  still  frantically  cleaving  to  the  idea 
of  an  escape,  found  themselves  thus  for 
ever  cut  off"  from  all  hope." — (Wilson, 
336.) 

Henceforth  the  retreat  of  the  Grand 
Army  was  little  but  a  flight  to  Wilna : 
cannon  and  baggage  were  abandoned 
at  every  step.  The  cold  increased 
to  such  a  frightful  pitch  that  the 
bonds  of  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion were  entirely  broken  in  every 
corps  except  the  Old  Guard.  The 
bivouac -fires  each  momiDg  were 
marked  by  a  frozen  circle  of  dead 
men. 

"The  cold,"  says  Wilson,  "was  in- 
tense— the  thermometer  27°  and  80** 
below  freezing  point,  with  sky  generally 
clear,  and  a  subtle,  keen,  razor-cutting, 
creeping  wind,  that  penetrated  skin, 
muscle,  and  bone  to  the  very  marrow, 
refidering  the  surface  as  white  and  the 
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'whole  limb  affected  as*  fragUe  as  alabas- 
ter :  sometimes  there  was  a  foudroyant 
seizure  that  benumbed  at  ouce  the  whole 
frame,  and  stiffened  motionlessly  the 
still  breathing  carcass,  from  which  feet 
and  hands  were  snapped  off  at  the  joints 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  wrench,  but 
without  any  pain."— (Wilson,  342.) 

On  the  5th  December,  Napoleon 
quitted  the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and 
8et  out  for  Paris.  The  9th,  the 
miserable  crowd  of  fur-covered  and 
tattered  stragglers,  representing  the 
invading  host,  reachea  Wilna.  The 
next  day  they  abandoned  the  place 
en  route  for  the  Niemen.  Pour 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  arms 
alone  were  grouped  round  the  colours. 
Twenty  thousand  sick,  wounded,  and 
enfeebled  were  left  behind  in  the 
town.  Five  miles  beyond,  a  steep  ice- 
covered  hill  at  Ponari,  impassable  to 
carriages,  caused  the  last  of  the  guns 
and  the  last  of  the  treasure  to  be 
abandoned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  December,  Ney,  with  the  rear- 
guard, recrossed  the  Niemen,  and 
the  next  day  there  mustered  on  the 
Polish  plains  400  infantry  and  600 
cavalry  around  the  eagles  of  the 
Grand  Army.  Six  hundred  thousand 
men  had  crossed  that  fatal  river  to 
pour  into  the  Russian  territory. 

"  Thus,"  says  Sir  Robert, "  terminated 
the  severest  campaign  of  six  months  on 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  calculated  that  125,000  of  the 
enemy  perished  in  the  different  combats ; 
that  forty-eight  generals,  3000  officers, 
and  190,000  soldiers  were  captured ;  and 
that  100,000  were  destroyed  by  cold, 
hunger,  and  disease :  that  only  80,000, 
including  the  Austrians  and  Russians, 
repassed  the  frontiers;  and  that  they 
(the  Russians)  captured  seventy -five 
eagles  or  stands  of  colours,  and  929 
cannon,  exclusive  of  those  thrown  into 
the  rivers  or  buried  ;  and  this  calculation 
as  to  totals  cannot  be  impugned  as  ex* 
aggerated."— (Wilson,  368.) 

With  regard  to  KutusofFs  conduct 
in  this  campai^,  men  will  probably 
be  for  ever  divided.  The  young  and 
ardent,  the  vigorous  in  chu-acter,  the 
hopeful  in  disposition,  will  condemn 
it  in  no  measured  terms,  and  point 
with  triumph  to  the  great  results 
which  would  have  followed  a  more 
vigorous  course  at  Wiazma  and 
Krasnoi.     The  old  and  cautious— 
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those  whom  knowledge  of  the  world 
has  rendered  distrustful  of  fortune, 
and  experience  of  war  doubtful  of 
battle — will  commend  the  prudence 
which  produced  such  great  results 
at  so  small  a  risk,  and  secured  the 
destruction  of  the  greatest  army  ever 
prepared  by  man  without  the  hazard- 
ous chance  of  a  general  engagement. 
To  us  it  appears  that,  in  the  general 
conduct  ot  the  campaign,  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  Kutusoflf.  We  know 
no  more  masterly  exhibition  of  stra- 
tegical skill  than  is  afforded  by  his 
circular  march  round  Moscow  to  the 
strong  position  of  Taroutino,  whence 
he  both  menaced  his  enemies'  com- 
munications and  covered  his  own : 
or  his  still  more  able  pursuit  of 
Napoleon  by  the  parallel  route  of 
Medynsk  and  Jelnia,  which  both 
conducted  his  own  army  through  a 
country  abounding  with  supplies, 
and  rendered  any  halt  on  the  French 
Emperor's  part  impossible,  from  his 
constantly  outflanking  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  twice  showed 
a  decided  want  of  nerve  when  it  was 
to  stake  the  issue  of  the 


war  on  the  result  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. Once  at  Malo-Jaroslawitz, 
when  he  fell  back  towards  Kalouga, 
abandoning  the  Medynsk  road  to 
Smolensko  to  Napoleon,  had  he 
chosen  to  take  it.  Again  at  Kraa- 
noi,  when,  having  estal^ished  himself 
in  a  position  where,  with  a  decided 
supenority  of  force,  he  commanded 
Napoleon's  Ime  of  retreat,  he  would 
not  throw  himself  frankly  on.  His 
caution  here  became  timidity.  He 
evidently  feared  to  risk  his  army, 
composed,  after  Borodino,  in  great 
part  of  young  soldiers  and  recruits, 
m  a  contest  with  the  wasted  remains 
of  Napoleon's  veterans,  who  might, 
were  tney  driven  to  despair,  be  joined 
by  the  great  mass  of  stragglers  wha 
followed  their  columns.  Alexander 
was  highly  displeased  with  his  timid- 
ity ;  and  the  following  extract  shows 
clearly  his  opinion  both  of  Sir  Kobert 
Wilson's  services  and  those  of  the 
veteran  Marshal  At  Wilna,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  the  Emperor's 
birthday,  Alexander  sent  for  the 
English  Commissioner,  and  said — 

"  You  have  always  told  mo  truth — 
truth  I  could  not  obtain  through  any 
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other  cbaDDeL  I  know  that  the  Marshal 
hv  done  nothing  he  ought  to  have  done 
—nothing  against  the  enemy  that  he 
could  avoid  :  all  his  successes  have  been 
forttd  upon  him.  He  has  been  playing 
some  of  bis  old  Turkish  tricks ;  but  the 
nobility  of  Moscow  support  him.  In 
half  an  hour  I  must  therefore  decorate 
this  man  with  the  great  order  of  St 
George,  and,  by  so  doing,  commit  a 
trespass  on  its  institution ;  for  it  is  the 
highest  honour,  and  hitherto  the  purest, 
of  the  empire.  But  1  will  not  ask  you 
to  be  present — I  should  feel  too  much 
humiliated  if  you  were  :  but  I  have  no 
choice — I  must  submit  to  a  controlling 
oecesaity.  I  will,  however^  not  again 
leave  my  army,  and  there  shall  be  no 
opportunity  given  for  additional  mis- 
direction bv  the  MarshaL**— (Wilson, 
856,357.) 

It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  all 
donbt  that  the  frightful  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  French  in  Russia  were 
not  owing  to  the  cold.  The  following 
ftcts,  upon  which  all  writers  of  all 
paities  are  agreed,  decisively  prove 
this.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen 
with  420,000  men ;  left  Witepsk  with 
180,000;  abandoned  Moscow  with 
100,000 ;  and  conld  only  muster  at 
Dorogobonge,  before  the  deadly  cold 
set  in,  50,000  combatants  in  the  ranks. 
Allowing  for  120.000  detached  during 
the  advance  to  the  flanks,  this  makes 
the  loss  of  combatants  from  the  ranks 
amount  to  250,000  in  the  army  under 
Napoleon  in  person,  before  the  win- 
ter set  in.  The  cold  aggravated 
frightfully  the  sufferings  of  the  50,000 
who  remained,  but  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  destruction  of  the  main 
body  (the  250,000).  To  what,  then, 
was  It  owing?  To  three  causes. 
I.  The  immensiiy  of  the  distances  to 
he  traversed.  From  the  Niemen  to 
Moscow  is  above  600  miles.  No 
human  efforts  were  capable  of  con- 
veying provisions  for  420,000  men 
over  such  a  distance.  An  English 
army  almost  perished  because  it  could 
not  procure  L&nd-transport  sufficient 
for  fiix  miles  of  bad  road,  during  in- 
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clement  weather,  from  Balaklava  to 
its  camp  before  SebastopoL  Napoleon 
had  600  miles  of  road  to  bring  his 
supplies  along.  Nopower  could  ac- 
complish this.  II.  The  barren  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  tliey  had 
to  pass.  The  rich  lowlands  of  Italy 
or  Germany  will  afford  sustenance  to 
any  number  of  men  marching  through 
them  in  an  ordinary  manner.  All 
that  is  there  required  is  a  store  with 
the  army  of  six  or  seven  days*  provi- 
sions, for  the  case  of  its  concentrating 
to  fight  But  the  vast  Lithuanian 
and  Kussian  plains,  thinly  inhabited, 
covered  with  pine  forests,  where 
towns  are  rare  and  cultivation  sparse, 
could  provide  sustenance  for  no  con- 
siderable bod^.  The  first  corps 
exhausted  their  resources—the  suc- 
ceeding ones  starved.  III.  Th-e  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  enemy  in 
light'Iun'se,  The  Uossack  cavalry, 
almost  im{K)tent  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, are  unrivalled  for  the  light  duties 
of  a  campaign.  Their  immense  num- 
bers, andl  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
peasantry,  enabled  them  to  destroy 
all  the  villages  befoi^  the  French 
reached  them— to  cut  off  all  small 
parties  sent  out  to  forage— to  capture 
all  convoys,  unless  guarded  by  im- 
mense escorts.  The  innumerable 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage  ani- 
mals of  the  French  army  speedily 
devoured  all  fodder  near  the  road; 
if  they  went  to  a  distance  in  search 
of  it,  they  were  captured ;  if  they 
did  not.  they  died  of  want.  Tliis 
frightfully  aggravated  the  difficulty, 
already  overwhelming,  of  transport, 
and  soon  destroyed  the  efficiency  of 
the  allied  horse.  These  three  causes, 
combined  with  the  heroic  devotion 
of  the  Russian  people,  which  led 
them  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice, 
however  great,  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  Slivered  to  pieces  the  whole 
power  of  banded  Europe,  even  when 
concentrated  by  the  iron  will  and 
directed  by  the  unrivalled  genius  of 
Napoleon  I. 
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CAPTAIN  SPEKE's  ADVEJITURBS  IS  SOMALI  LAND.— PART  UL 


ADEN. 


This  was  the  climax  of  my  first 
proceedings  with  Africa. 

Lieutenants  Strovan  and  Heme 
were  now  both  employed  at  Berbera 
or  in  its  vicinity.  The  former  had 
been  making  slight  excursions  in- 
land, shooting,  and  had  killed  three 
elephants;  whilst  the  latter  was  pur- 
chasing baggage-catUe  for  the  expe- 
dition transi>ort.  After  enjc^ing  a 
short  repose  in  civilised  life,  I  again 
felt  restless,  and  proposed  a  move  to 
proceed  thither  m  order  to  assist 
Lieutenant  Heme  in  completing  the 
desired  complement  of  animals.  This 
at  once  met  the  views  of  our  com- 
mandant, who,  doubting  whether 
Berbera  could  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  beasts  of  burden  of  itself, 
asked  me  to  cross  over  the  Gulf  ana 
see  what  I  could  do  at  Kurrum,  to 
keep  in  communication  with  Heme, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  enough,  to 
march  with  them  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Berbera. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  me 
better.  I  saw  before  me,  by  this 
measure,  active  employment  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Berbera 
fair. 

A  kind  friend  (Lieutenant  Dansy 
of  the  Bombay  army,  late  Assistant 
Political  Agent  of  Aaen,  who  knew 
the  characters  of  all  the  Somalia 
well)  offered  to  procure  me  a  man  as 
guide  and  interoreter  who  had  for- 
merly performea,  during  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  some  political 
service  in  the  Somali  country,  with 
great  credit  both  to  his  mission  and 
himself.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
was  nicknamed  el  Balyuz,  or  the  Am- 
bassador. 

Balyuz  was  a  clever  Hindostani 
scholar,  and,  as  I  ultimately  found, 
possessed  such  an  honesty  of  purpose 
and  straightforwardness  of  character, 
as  rendered  him  a  perfect  rara  avis 
amongst  all  Somali.  He  was  of  the 
Myjarthayne  tribe.  Travelling  in  his 


company,  after  my  experiences  with 
Samater  and  Ahmed,  was  verily  a 
luxury.  I  parted  with  him  at  the 
termination  of  the  expedition  with 
pure  feelings  of  affection. 

Lieutenant  Burton  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  suppressing  the  system  of 
Abbanship,  thinking,  as  the  Somalia 
had  access  to  Aden  without  any  im- 
post, Englishmen  ought  to  enjoy  a 
corresponding  freedom  to  travel  in 
Somak  Land.  This  perhaps  was 
scarcely  the  right  time  to  dictate  a 
policy  which  at  once  would  be  dis- 
tasteful as  well  as  injurious  (in  a 
monetary  sense)  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  were  about  to*,  travel,  and 
with  whom  it  was  highly  essential  to 
our  interest  to  be  on  tne  most  friendly 
terms. 

I  now  applied  to  the  Government 
for  some  Somali  policemen,  but  un- 
fortunately there  were  then  too  few 
hands  present  to  carry  on  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  I  could  not  have 
them.  I  therefore  engaged,  by  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Burton,  a  dozen 
men  of  various  races  (Egyptians, 
Nubians,  Arabs,  and  Seedis),  to  form 
an  escort,  and  armed  them  with  my 
sabres  and  muskets.  They  were  all 
raw  reemits,  and  unaccustomed  to 
warfare.  Still,  we  could  get  no  others. 
With  a  little  practice  thev  leamt  to 
shoot  at  a  mark  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. 

Seven  of  these  men,  together  with 
the  eight  camels  I  brought  across 
from  bunder  Goree,  were  despatched 
direct  to  Berbera,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing 6ve,  and  some  ponies  I  purchased 
in  Aden,  remained  with  me.  I  then 
took  a  bag  of  dollars  for  purchasing 
camels ;  some  dates  and  nee  for  the 
consumption  of  the  partv ;  and  with 
the  Balyuz  and  the  old  servants, 
Imam  the  butler,  and  Farhan  the 
gamekeeper,  all  was  ready  for  my 
second  adventure  on  the  20th  Fcb- 
raary  1856. 
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LEAVE  ADKX  TOR  KURRUU. 


21«<  F^ruary  1855.— HaviDg  en- 
gaged a  buggalow  and  stowed  away 
all  the  traps,  I  embarked  in  the  even- 
ing, weigned  anchor,  and  set  sail 
Even  before  we  could  sail  ont  of  the 
harbour,  the  first  row  commenced. 
The  Nakbuda  (captain),  as  is  often 
the  case  in  these  primitive  countries, 
kept  no  regular  sailors,  but  trusted 
to  finding  men,  desirous  of  going  to 
their  country,  who  would  work  his 
vessel  for  him — ^all  Somalis  being  by 
nature  sailors. 

The  men  he  had  now  on  board 
were  of  the  Habr  Qerhajis  and  Habr 
Teljala  tribes,  who  occupy  the  coast- 
line near  Eurrum,  and  had  waited 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  pass- 
age over  there  in  company  with  me. 
Tney  were  all  dreadfully  uproarious, 
and  would  not  by  any  persuasion  on 
my  part  keep  quiet  On  inquiring 
from  the  Balyuz  the  cause  m  their 
violent  discussions,  he  informed  me 
they  were  drawing  lots  to  see  who 
sh(mld  be  my  Abban.  and  those  of 
the  seyen  foreigners  I  had  with  me. 
The  bare  idea  of  eight  Abbans  was 
too  ridiculous,  and  their  persistency 
made  it  beyond  a  joke.  1  instantly 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  hauled  down, 
and  had  m^  instructions  about  Ab- 
bans proclaimed  to  the  whole  crew  : 
that  the  Balyuz  was  my  Ras  Oafila, 
and  the  other  foreigners  my  protect- 
ors. If  they  determined  on  wrang- 
ling any  more,  I  should  *bout  ship 
^d  settle  the  diflference  with  them 
in  a  less  ceremonious  manner  in  the 
harbour.  This  effectually  stopped 
their  tongues,  and  we  again  pro- 
ceeded on  the  journey.  After  two 
entire  days*  sailing  across  the  Gulf 
with  Tariable  and  ^ntle  breezes,  we 
arrived  at  our  deetmation,  Kurrum, 
in  safety,  on  the  third  evening,  the 
24th  February,  and  at  once  sent  some 
Qovemment  letters  to  the  Agils,  or- 
dering their  attendance,  and  to  pro- 
daim  pablicly  the  nature  of  my  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  camels  might  be 
brou^t  for  sale.  I  found  all  the 
people  extremely  obliging;  they  tried 
to  miJce  my  residence  as  comfortable 
as  they  comd ;  showed  me  sreat  de- 
ference because  I  was  an  English- 


man, and  brought  their  camels 
readily,  though,  of  course,  as  might 
be  expected,  they  were  canny  in 
their  mode  of  dealing,  trying  to 
dispose  of  their  worst  animals  nrst^ 
and  asking  prices  much  above  the 
market  tariff.  For  poor  animals 
they  asked  from  four  to  five  and  a 
half  dollars,  which,  though  not  a 
third  of  the  price  I  paid  in  the  War- 
siugali  country,  was  full  price  for  the 
finest  animals  at  Berbera.  Berbera 
during  the  fair  time  is  undoubtedly 
the  cheapest  place  to  purchase  camels 
in  of  all  the  coast-line,  and  the  far- 
ther you  leave  it  the  more  expensive 
animals  become,  increasing  in  price 
at  the  same  ratio  as  the  extent  of 
distance.  Whilst  halting  here  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  my  dis- 
covery of  which  I  described  in  my 
former  paper  in  the  Magazine  in  Oc- 
tober last.  The  people  described  its 
dimensions  as  equal  m  extent  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  and  further  alluded  to 
its  being  navigated  by  white  men. 
None  of  the  men  present  had  been 
there  to  see  it,  though  it  was  cur- 
rently known  as  a  positive  fact 
amount  them.  I  did  not  believe  the 
story  m  the  light  they  expressed  it, 
supposing  they  confounded  an  inland 
sea  for  the  Western  or  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Colonel  Rigby,  H.B.M.  Con- 
sul  at  Zanzibar,  tells  me  he  also 
heard  of  this  lake  when  he  was  tra- 
velling in  this  country  some  years 
previously.  Tt  is  strange  this  story 
was  never  published  earlier.  The 
white  navigators  alluded  to  are  evi- 
dently the  expeditionists  who  went 
up  the  White  Nile  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  Nile  and 
lake  have  been  confounded  for  one 
water  in  the  transmission  of  the  in- 
telligence, though  both  were  seen. 

The  minds  of  the  Kurrum  people 
seemed  greatly  discomposed  about 
various  rumours  which  they  heard. 
One  was,  that  the  English  intended 
to  suppi*ess  the  slave-trade,  and  they 
wishea  me  to  tell  them  if  such  was 
not  a  fact— saying  it  would  be  uiyust 
for  us  to  do  so,  as  slaving  was  an  ac- 
^owledged  right  given  them  in  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  and  handed  down 
by  their  Russiil  Mahamed. 

The  other  bugbear  which  alarmed 
them  was  a  report  that  the  English 
intended  either  to  take  possession  of 
Berbera,  or  that  they  would  give  it 
to  Sharmarky. 

The  village  of  Kumim  consisted  of 
a  single  fort  and  a  lar^e  collection  of 
mat  huts,  all  grouped  together,  and 
was  situated  close  to  the  shore.  The 
maritime  plain  consisted  of  sandy- 
brown  soil,  very  uninteresting,  with 
scarcelv  any  vegetation  growmg  on 
it,  and  was  here  onlv  about  half  a 
mile  broad.    The  hills  in  the  back- 

ground  were  very  insignificant,  not 
alf  so  high  as  any  I  had  seen,  and 
were  dull  and  brown,  like  those  one 
sees  when  travelling  down  the  Red 
Sea.  The  people  say  that  in  its  re- 
cesses and  ravines  acacias  and  other 
gum-trees  grow  as  they  do  elsewhere. 
Gum  only  exudes  in  the  dry  hot  sea- 
son; and  the  confined  air  in  the 
ravines  is  described  as  being  so  hot 
that  people  can  hardly  stay  there, 
and  many  of  the  gum-pickers  who 
do  become  deaf  in  consequence  of  it. 
The  water  which  the  villagers  used 
was  so  brackish  as  to  be  hardly 
drinkable.  I  lived  here  five  days, 
enjoying  sour  camePs  milk,  gossip- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  roam- 
ing about  the  place.  The  difference 
between  the  life  I  was  now  living, 
attributable  principally  to  the  sagar 
city  and  good-heartedness  of  the  ml- 
yuz,  was  a  charming  contrast  to  my 
wretched  existence  when  with  the 
Warsingalis.  I  bought  twenty-five  ca- 
mels, at  an  average  rate  of  five  and  a 
half  dollars  a-head,  and  then  stopped 
purchasing,  as  I  heard  by  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Heme  he  had  then  got 
nearly  sufficient  for  our  requirements, 
— that  camels  were  very  plentiful  at 
Berbera,  and  he  was  bujmg  them  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  I  could. 

On  the  29th  February,  at  4  p.m.,  I 
broke  ground  with  all  my  camels  and 
ponies,  and  commenced  uie  march  on 
Berbera.  At  sundown,  after  travel- 
ling three  miles  along  the  sea-shore, 
we  encamped  iu  a  watercourse  callea 
Gold^ra.  The  water  we  found  here,  in 
a  little  well  in  its  bed,  was  deliciouslv 
sweet— so  pleasant  after  the  brackisn 
Kurrum  wells.  No  one,  not  having 
been  deprived  for  a  long  time  of  the 


pure  element,  can  conceive  the  greed 
with  which  a  man  first  plunges  his 
head  into  clear  sweet  water.  It  is 
the  natural  fiuid  for  man,  and  for  no 
other  beverage  does  abstinence  pro- 
duce so  keen  an  appetite. 

The  following  morning,  a  little 
after  daybreak,  the  caravan  was  ready, 
and  we  soon  got  under  weigh.  Tra- 
velling with  tedious  slowness,  aggra- 
vated oy  the  dreaiy  monotony  of  the 
road  and  the  sandy  plain,  constantly 
crossing  dry,  shallow  water-courses, 
lined  on  both  sides  by  fringes  of 
stunted  acacias  or  other  salsoladoos 
plants,  we  at  last  arrived  at  a  hot 
spring  of  sweet  water,  called  Gola- 
miro,  and  rested  here  for  several 
hours  during  the  great  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  When  the  day  became 
cooler  we  resumed  the  march,  and 
travelled  until  after  dark  to  a  grazin^- 
ground  6ne  mile  short  of  Enteraa, 
and  there  spent  the  night  The  far- 
ther we  travelled  westwards,  the 
broader  became  the  maritime  plain, 
and  the  richer  its  clothing  of  snrubs 
and  grass.  Besides  the  oniinary  aca- 
cias, which  were  finer  and  more 
numerous,  there  were  many  patches 
of  the  bastard  cypress  and  tall  rank 
grasses  growing  on  sandy  hillocks, 
m  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  India. 
The  Somalis  exultingly  pointed  this 
out  as  a  paradise,  replete  with  every 
necessary  for  life's  enjoyment,  and 
begged  to  know  if  the  English  had 
any  country  pastures  like  it,  where 
camels  and  sheep  can  roam  about  the 
whole  year  round  without  exhausting 
it 

31«^. — To-day  we  made  a  short 
march,  passing  through  Enterad,  and 
encamping  on  a  grazing-ground  one 
mile  to  its  westward.  The  village, 
as  usual,  was  close  to  the  shore,  for 
the  convenience  of  shipping.  It  is 
not  half  the  size  of  Kurrum,  but 
boasts  of  a  fort  of  recent  construction, 
with  six  rusty  pieces  of  cannon  lying 
on  the  sand  m  front  of  it  An  Agu 
named  Abdie,  being  chief  of  the  place, 
is  the  lordly  proprietor  of  these  in> 
struments  of  defence.  On  first  en- 
tering the  place  he  advanced  to  re- 
ceive me,  and  politely  said,  "Had 
you  not  dropped  so  suddenly  in  upon 
me  this  morning,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  welcomed  you  with  a  royal 
salute,  for  the  honour  you  have  done. 
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MB  the  representative  of  the  English, 
in  paying  me  this  visit**  This  speech, 
thongh  showing  what  his  feelings 
were  towards  me,  was  obviously  a 
matter  of  simple  palaver  -  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  guns  could  not  have 
possiuljr  been  fired  without  occasion- 
mg  their  total  destruction ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  possessed  anv  powder. 
Whilst  sitting  in  his  village,  and 
drinking  a  bowl  of  sour  curd— the 
first  thing  always  offered  to  a  visitor 
—I  observed  a  group  of  old  men  sit- 
ting, in  hot  discussion  on  some  knotty 
point,  under  the  lee  of  the  fort,  and 
desired  the  Balyuz  to  ascertain  the 
purport  of  the  arguments  under  de- 
Date,  as  by  their  gesticulations  I 
could  i>lainly  see  it  had  some  connec- 
tion with  my  coming  there.  After 
iotning  them  and  listening  some  time, 
he  returned  to  say  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  our  expedition 
ever  reaching  the  Webbe  (River);* 
to  go  as  far  asUgahden,  they  thought, 
was  out  of  the  question.  Hearing 
this,  I  went  up  to  them,  and  asked 
what  reasons  they  had  for  thinking 
sa  They  replied  openly  that  the 
Somal  would  stop  us  before  we  got 
half-way.  The  Balyuz  then  inter- 
posed, saying,  **  But  the  British  are 
strong,  and  can  do  anything  they 
Like.**  Hearing  this,  they  laughingly 
replied,  **  If  the  Somal  came  down  to 
fight,  and  then  ran  away  back  into 
the  fastnesses  of  their  hills,  what 
would  the  English  do  then,  who  can- 
not live  a  day  without  drinking  beer 
and  eating  meat  1  whereas  the  Somal 
can  do  very  well  without  anything, 
seldom  requiring  even  water,  and  not 
more  than  one  morsel  of  meat,  for  a 
whole  week  together."  I  concluded 
the  argunient  by  saying—"  Without 
any  exertion  on  our  parts,  we  could 
cripple  you  at  once  •  we  have  the 
seaboard  in  our  hands,  and  at  any 
moment  could  stop  your  trade ;  so 
that  neither  grain  nor  clothing  would 
ever  be  supplied  you;  besides,  if  wo 
wished,  we  could  take  quiet  occupa- 
tion of  your  hills  and  watering-places ; 
and  then  what  would  become  of  jou  ?" 
The  sa^smildlv  shook  their  Beads, 
Md  aaid  the  ED^iish  were  indeed 
ShaitMui  (devils),  and  that  they  had 
never  looked  at  their  position  in  that 
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light  before.  I  then  repaired  to  the 
camp,  and  found  the  cattle,  as  usual, 
gone  out  to  graze,  under  charge  of 
their  drivers  and  two  soldiers.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  animals  were 
brought  home  to  be  picketed,  one 
pony  and  one  camel  were  found 
wanting. 

I  sent  men  immediately  to  track 
the  missing  ones  down,  when  it  was 
discovered,  by  foot-prints,  that  some 
savages  had  singled  them  out  from 
the  herd,  had  driven  them  gently  into 
a  deep  ravine,  and  when  there  out  of 
sight  had  hurried  them  off  in  speed 
to  the  hills  lying  beyond  the  plain. 
This  open  plunder  on  the  coast,  where 
British  authority  seemed  to  prevail, 
was  monstrous.  I  summoned  Abdie, 
as  chief  of  the  place,  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  demanded  that  he 
would  produce  the  missing  animals 
immediately,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  be  cognisant  of  the  trans- 
action. He  said  he  did  not  then 
know  who  had  stolen  them,  but  I 
might  rest  satisfied  he  would  find  out 
by  the  morning,  and  they  should  be 
returned  intact.  He  assured  me  he 
was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  his 
power  was  infinite  within  the  limits 
of  his  clan.  The  same  night  he 
brought  back  the  pony,  and  said  he 
would  produce  the  camel  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  believed  he  had  played  this 
trick  himself  to  show  the  effect  of 
his  power,  and  so  did  the  Balyuz; 
but  he  said  he  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  ten  dollars  to  the  thief  before  he 
would  give  it  up.  I  now  demanded 
he  would  produce  the  thief  for  trial, 
suspecting  that  thief  to  be  himself, 
but  he  said  he  could  not.  This  reply 
made  the  Balyuz  knowingly  cock  his 
eye.  The  next  day,  as  the  camel  did 
not  come  by  noon,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Aden  reporting  the  circumstance, 
and  begging  some  retribution  would 
be  taken  from  the  Agil.  as  it  was 
obvious  to  any  man  who  knows  these 
savages,  that  Abdie  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  one  single  feature 
in  the  whole  of  these  transactions. 
Though  the  loss  was  small,  I  did  not 
think  it  of  little  importance,  as  it 
remained  a  precedent  if  overlooked, 
for  the  committal  of  greater  deeds. 
And  the  place  being  a  port,  was  open 


Wbtt  riTer  they  alluded  to  I  could  not  understand. 
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to  the  exaction  by  blockade  of  any 
fines,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
true  way  to  make  Somalia  feeL 

During  that  day  and  the  succeed- 
ing one  we  travelled  along  the  coast 
to  Le^areh,  a  small  dilapidated  fort, 
standmg  alone  without  any  other 
habitation,  as  if  only  intended  for  a 
traveller's  lodge.  Near  it  was  an  old 
well,  said  to  Be  of  antique  construc- 
tion, sunk  by  the  former  occupants 
of  the  land.  As  we  increased  our 
distance  westwards,  the  maritime 
plain  also  enlarged,  and  was 
bounded  to  the  southwards  by  small 
irregularly-disposed  hills,  all  brown 
and  dreary-looking  as  oefore.  To 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
tion, it  would  appear  that  water  is 
nearer  the  surface  here  than  else- 
where, though  there  was  none  of  any 
importance  to  be  seen.  These  few 
marches,  slight  as  they  were,  served 
to  prove  the  stamina  of  the  soldiers, 
ana  showed  the  Seedis  to  have  twice 
the  heart  and  bottom  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  succumbed  at  once  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  sun  and  fatigue  of 
marching. 

3c?  April. — The  caravan  broke 
ground  at  2  a.m.,  and  after  travel- 
Bng  over  much  the  same  ground  as 
yesterday,  nearly  the  whole  day  long 
without  passing  a  single  habitation, 
arrived  m  the  evening  at  Berbera. 
Here  I  was  warmly  met  by  my 
future  travelling  companions.  Lieu- 
tenants Heme  and  Stroyan,  and  be- 
gan again  a  social  life  of  great  enjoy- 
ment. Berbera  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  prosperity.  Its  market  was 
full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  the  har-^ 
hour  was  full  of  native  oriental  craft. 
Our  camp  was  pitched  on  a  little 
rise  in  the  land,  facing  the  east  and 
overlooking  the  fair.  Our  tents, 
three  in  number,  were  formed  in 
line.  Lieutenant  Stroyan's  on  the 
right.  Lieutenant  Heme's  in  the 
centre,  and  mine  on  the  left  flank, 
about  a  dozen  yards  apart.  Lieute- 
nant Heme  had  procured  his  fair 
share  of  animals,  and  we  mustered 
from  forty  to  fifty  camels  and  six  or 
seven  ponies  and  mules,  including 
those  t  brought.  These  at  night- 
time were  all  tethered  in  front  of 
our  tents,  and  guarded  by  a  sentry. 
During  the  day,  they  were  always 
sent  out  to  graze  under  an  escort  of 


soldiers,  with  Somali  archers  to  look 
after  them.  The  boxes,  pack-saddles, 
and  grain  were  placed  between  the 
central  tent  and  mine,  whilst  the 
dates  and  more  precious  cloths  I 
kept  undemeath  my  tent.  Includin^^ 
ourselves,  servants,  guards,  and 
camel-tenders,  we  mustered  in  all 
about  forty  souls;  amongst  these 
were  the  two  Abbans  of  Lieutenants 
Heme  and  Stroyan,  who,  now  matters 
had  gone  so  far,  could  not  pmdently 
be  dispensed  with,  but  m^  man,  the 
Balyuz,  was  considered  chief,  or  Ras 
Cafila. 

During  the  four  days  succeeding 
my  arrival,  I  inspected  the  fair  and 
shipping.  The  marketplace  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  upwards  of  60,000 
people.  Banyans  from  Cutch  and 
Aden.  Arab  merchants  and  Somalia, 
who  nad  been  gradually  flocking  in 
from  about  the  16th  November ;  and 
as  they  arrived,  erected  mat  huts  as 
booths  for  cariying  on  their  barter- 
ing trade.  Accordmg  to  Lieutenant 
Heme's  investigations,  the  Somalis 
took  coarse  cloths,  such  as  American 
and  English  sheeting,  black  and  in- 
digo-dyed stuff's,  and  cotton  nets 
(worn  by  married  women  generally 
to  encase  their  hair),  small  bars  of 
iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  zinc  and 
lead;  beads  of  various  sorts,  and 
dates  and  rice.  In  exchange  for 
these,  they  exported  slaves,  cattle, 
gums  of  all  sorts,  ghee,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  rhinoceros'  homa 

7th, — ^At  sunrise  this  morning  a 
very  interesting  scene  took  place  in 
the  arrival  of  the  great  annual  Harar 
caravan, — a  large  body,  composed  of 
an  aggregate  of  numerous  small  cara- 
vans, who  all  march  together  that 
their  combined  strength  may  give 
mutual  support.  Down  the  whole 
breadth  or  the  nlain,  like  a  busy 
stream  of  ants,  tney  came  in  sinde 
file,  one  camel's  nose  tied  to  his 
leader's  tail.  Immediately  on  their 
flanks  were  Somalis,  armed  with 
spear  and  bow,  the  men  who  tended 
them,  and  looked  after  the  loading. 
Outside  them  again  were  occasional 
detachments  of  men  riding  ponies, 
all  armed,  and  guarding  the  caravan 
from  sudden  surprise  or  attack.  In 
this  caravan  alone  there  were  about 
3000  people,  as  many  head  of  cattle, 
and  500  or  more  slaves,  all  driven 
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chained  -together  for  sale  in  the 
market.  A  little  later  the  same 
morning  a  second  excitement  en- 
lirened  onr  little  camp  in  the  ap- 
proach of  a  man-of-war,  which  came 
sailing  np  the  coast  in  full  sail,  look- 
ing like  a  giant  swan  in  contrast  to 
the  little  ducks  of  native  shipping. 
It  was  the  Hon.  East  India  Oom- 
psny^s  schooner  Mahi,  commanded 
hj  Lieutenant  King,  conveying  onr 
daptain.  Lieutenant  Burton,  and 
the  complement  of  the  expedition. 
Arrived  in  the  harbour,  we  saluted 
them  with  our  small-arms,  and  went 
on  board  to  pay  respects  and  exchange 
congratulations.  Lieutenant  King 
then  gave  us  a  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, and  we  all  repaired  on  shore. 

The  same  evening  a  thundering 
salute  from  the  Mani  was  fired,  to 
assure  the  Somalia  we  were  travel- 
ling under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government,  and  Lieutenant  King 
departed  with  his  Tessel. 

lieutenant  Burton  now  took  occu- 
pation of  the  centre  tent  with  Lieute- 
nant Heme,  and  the  party  was  com- 
plete. 

We  were  then  severally  appointed 
to  our  respective  duties.  Lieutenant 
Burton  commanding ;  Lieutenant 
Stroyan,  chief  surveyor ;  Lieutenant 
Heme,  photographer,  geolo^t,  and 
assistant-surveyor ;  whilst  1  was  to 
bea  Jackof-all-trades,a£sistingevery- 
body,  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  men,  portioning  out  their  rations, 
setting  the  guards,  and  collecting 
specimens  of  natural  history  in  all 
its  branches.  The  central  tent  was 
fixed  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
to  flock  to  in  case  of  any  sudden 
alarm.  Here  I  appended  my  guns 
and  sword,  whilst  my  revolver-pistol 
and  dirk  were  placed  within  my  belt 
by  day,  or  under  my  pillow  by  night. 
I  made  the  whole  guard  sleep  with 
their  arms  in  rear  of  the  camp,  where 
it  was  most  likely  any  attacK  might 
be  expected.  As  so  many  men  were 
necessarily  brought  on  duty  by  watch- 
ing the  cattle  grazing  in  the  aaytime, 
I  only  posted  two  sentries  by  night 
to  watch  the  camp— one  with  the 
guard  in  the  rear,  the  other  over  the 
cattle  in  front,  whilst  we  Englishmen 
and  the  Balyui:  occasionally  patrolled 
the  camp  to  see  that  the  sentries 
were  on  the  alert. 


27. 

9<A.— On  this  day  the  Gugi,  or 
south-west  Somal  monsoon,  in  op- 
position to  the  Dairti,  or  north-east 
monsoon,  commenced  in  the  hills 
behind  our  camp,  and  warned  us 
that  we  should  soon  have  to  start 
southwards.  The  fair  had  already 
begun  to  break.  Caravan  after  cara- 
van streamed  out  of  the  town,  and, 
wending  their  way  across  the  plain 
like  strmgs  of  ants  emerging  from  a 
hole,  and,  like  the  busy  habits  of  those 
little  insects,  kept  the  whole  maritime 
plain  alive  in  motion.  At  this  time 
we  were  daily  expecting  a  vessel  from 
Aden,  which  would  bring  us  some 
letters  and  instruments  that  were  on 
their  way  out  from  England,  and 
saw  the  great  Ugadhen  caravan  pre- 
paring to  leave,  but  were  undecided 
what  to  do — whether  go  with  them, 
without  our  things  from  Eugland,  or 
wait  and  rely  upon  our  strength  in 
travelling  alone.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive was  unfortunately  decided  upon, 
and  we  saw  our  wonted  protector 
depart  upon  its  journey. 

15<A.— Saw  the  shore  and  harbour, 
alike  both  destitute  of  any  living 
thing,  save  a  few  diseased  and  dying 
cattle,  and  one  poor  forlorn  girl,  in 
whom  the  smallpox  had  began  to 
show  its  symptoms,  and  who  was 
now  mercilessly  left  by  her  parents, 
with  only  two  or  three  days'  pro- 
visions, to  die  like  a  dog  on  the  in- 
hospitable plain.  Havmg  suffered 
from  that  disease  myself,  and  not 
fearing  contagion,  I  went  to  her  and 
admiuistered  some  medicine^  which 
she  took  without  any  hesitation; 
and  I  hoped  to  cure  her,  for  she  was 
really,  barring  the  blackness,  a  very 
pretty  creature,  but  the  disease  was 
beyond  my  skill  to  relieve.  I  then 
took  her  to  a  room  in  the  tomb  of 
an  Arab  sheikh,  gave  her  some  rice- 
water,  and  bade  her  keep  out  of  the 
sun,  but  it  was  no  use.  She  took 
fright  at  the  idea  of  living  with  the 
dead,  and  wandered  into  the  desert 
no  one  knows  whither,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Even  the  matting  and 
sticks  which  formed  the  booths,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  packed 
on  the  camels,  and  carried  away. 
"We  were  now  alone,  and  nobody 
came  near  us  ;  our  two  Abbans  had 
begged  and  obtained  permission  to 
go  with  their  families  to  their  homes 
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in  the  hills  close  by,  in  company 
with  the  retiring  caravans,  leaving 
their  sons  for  the  time  being,  as  sub- 
stitutes, until  we  marched  past  their 
abodes. 

In  this  isolated  position  we  felt  no 
alarm  for  our  safety,  as  long  at  least 
as  we  remained  upon  the  sea-shore, 
deeming  the  Somal  would  never  be 
so  imprudent  as  to  attack  us  in  such 
a  vital  place  to  them  as  Berbera, 
where  their  whole  interests  of  life 
were  centred,  and  where,  by  the 
simple  process  of  blockading,  we 
could  so  easily  take  retribution  in 
any  way  we  liked. 

So  confident  were  we  in  this  as- 
sumption, that  we  did  not  take  the 
precaution  of  standing  sentry  our- 
selves, at  night,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  nurse  our  strength  whilst 
nere,  to  be  better  able  to  endure  it 
when  it  would  become  necessaiy 
after  our  leaving  the  sea-shore. 

Though  Somalis  are  cunning  as 
foxes,  they  are  not  wise. 

On  the  18th  April,  by  a  providen- 
tial coincidence,  a  smaU  Arab  vessel 
came  into  the  deserted  harbour  to 
see  if  anything  still  remained  of  the 
fair.  In  her  there  were  several  men 
and  four  women,  Somalis,  desirous 
of  going  to  their  homes.  Finding 
we  were  the  only  people  left,  ana 
not  daring  to  travel  in  that  country 
alone,  they  petitioned  us  to  take 
them  with  us.  It  was  hard  to  re- 
fuse these  poor  creatures ;  but  fearinff 
our  supply  of  dates  and  rice  would 
not  hold  out  with  so  many  additional 
mouths  to  eat  it,  we  reluctantly  re- 
fused the  men.  The  four  women, 
however,  on  their  engaging  to  do  the 
minor  offices  of  the  camp,  to  bring 
water,  and  lead  the  camels,  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  us.  That 
evening  we  invited  the  captain  and 
his  crew  to  dine  in  the  camp ;  and 
fortunate  it  was  so,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Shortly  after  sundown, 
as  we  were  all  sitting  in  our  usual 
way,  on  an  extemporary  divan  in 
front  of  the  tents,  drinking  coffee, 
telling  stories,  and  ei^oying  the  cool 
sea  evening  breezes,  a  chaflen^  was 
heard  bv  the  near  sentinel,  foUowed 
by  a  sudden  and  rapid  discharge  of 
musketiy,  which  took  us  by  surprise. 
I  had  previously  given  stnct  orders 
that  no  ammunition  was  to  be  wasted 


in  firing  to  frighten,  or  ^ving  false 
alarms  ;  therefore,  heanng  this,  I 
instantly  ran  to  the  spot  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  three  men 
walking  quietly  into  camp,  leading 
ponies  by  their  reins,  whilst  the 
^oBidf  to  intimidate  them,  were  fir- 
ing bullets  in  the  air  immediately 
over  their  heads.  My  anp;er  knew 
no  bounds.  All  hopes  of  security 
seemed  annihilated  oy  such  direct 
disobedience  to  all  order,  and  per- 
sistence in  such  a  false  principle  as 
tiying  to  frighten,  whicn  all  black 
men,  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct, 
invariably  endeavour  to  do.  I  then 
assembled  the  men,  and  in  presence 
of  the  intruders,  again  proclaimed 
through  the  Balyuz  my  intention  to 
punish  with  severity  any  person  who 
might  create  a  false  alarm  or  fire  a 
buQet  vacantly  in  the  air ;  directing, 
that  in  case  of  any  opposition  to  a 
challenge,  they  should  nre  into,  and 
not  over,  their  object 

I  then  sent  the  Balyuz  and  the 
three  newly-arrived  men  round  to 
the  front  of  the  camp,  where  Lieut 
Burton  and  the  other  two  officers 
were  sitting,  to  be  interrogated  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  visit  We  all 
at  first  naturally  suspected  them  of 
being  spies  sent  to  inspect  our  dis- 
positions and  resources,  but  after  a 
long  palaver  with  Lieutenant  Burtou, 
he  concluded  that  their  coming  there 
was  accidental,  and  not  designed. 
True  to  their  nature  as  Easterns, 
who  from  constant  practice  can  forge 
lies  with  far  greater  facility  to  them- 
selves than  they  can  speak  simple 
truths,  bringing  in  with  the  readiest 
aptitude  the  application  of  imme- 
diate circumstances  to  harmonise 
appropriately  in  the  development  of 
their  tale,  tnese  men  at  once  made 
use  of  the  circumstance  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  that  evening, 
saying  they  merely  came  down  to 
ascertain  if  the  ship  was  not  full  of 
building  material,  as  it  was  currently 
reported  amongst  their  clan,  the 
Habr  Owel,  that  their  old  enemy, 
Shramankeyj  the  chief  of  Zeylah, 
was  lying  with  other  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Seyareh,  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  land  at  Berbera  and  take  oc- 
cupation of  the  place  by  building 
forts,  as  he  had  done  on  previous 
occasions.     This  story  seemed  the 
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Btoie  ciTcuiDBtaDtial  from  the  fact 
thftt  everybody  knew  Shramankey 
viished  to  have  the  place,  and  that 
he  would  at  anjr  time  have  taken  it, 
had  it  lain  within  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  more  to  impose  on  our  creda- 
fity,  they  farther  asked  with  an  air 
of  indignation,  ''  How  could  you 
ntspect  us  of  anj  treacherous  inten- 
tions towards  you,  when  you  know 
us  to  be  men  of  the  same  tribe  as 
yoor  Abbanst**  The  palaver  over, 
these  wolves  in  sheep^s  clothing  were 
allowed  to  sup  on  dates  witn  our 
men,  and  depart  at  pleasure. 

At  the  usual  hour  we  all  turned  in 
to  sleep,  and  silence  reigned  through- 
OQt  the  camp.  A  little  after  mid- 
night, probably  at  one  or  two  iuM., 
there  suddenly  arose  a  furious  noise, 
as  though  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end :  there  was  a  terrible  rush 
and  hurry,  then  came  sticks  and 
stones,  flying  as  thick  as  hail,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, and  my  tent  shook  as  if  it 
would  come  down.  I  bounced  out 
of  bed,  with  pistol  and  dirk  in  hand, 
and  ran  across  to  the  central  tent  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  and  if 
we  were  to  have  any  shooting.  Lieu- 
tenant Burton,  who  was  occupied  in 
tiying  to  load  his  revolver,  replied 
were  was  :*  "  Be  sharp,  and  arm  to 
defend  the  camp.**  This  I  immediate- 
ly did.  stepping  out  in  front  of  his 
tent ;  but  though  I  saw  many  dusky 
ibnns  before  me,  it  was  too  dark  to 
diacem  whether  they  were  friend  or 
foe.  Whilst  standing,  in  hesitation 
how  to  act,  stones  kept  whizzing 
over  and  around  me.  and  I  received 
a  blow  with  one  in  tne  inside  of  my 
knee,  which  nearly  knocked  my  leg 
from  under  me ;  it  came  from  the 
left,  where  I  had  not  been  looking. 
I  then  ran  under  lee  of  the  fly  of 
the  tent  to  take  a  better  survey,  and, 
by  stooping  low,  could  perceive  the 
heads  of  some  men  peeping  like 
monkeys  over  the  boxes.  Lieut 
Barton  now  said,  "  Don't  step  back, 
or  they  will  think  we  are  retiring. 
Ohagrmed  by  this  rebuke  at   my 
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management  in  fighting,  and  imagin- 
ing by  the  remark  I  was  expected  to 
ddend  the  camp,  I  stepped  boldly 
to  the  front,  and  fired  at  close  quar- 
ters into  the  first  man  before  me. 
He  was  stooping  to  g^et  a  sight  of 
my  figure  in  relief  against  the  sky : 
he  fell  back  at  the  discharge,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him.  Proceeding 
on,  I  saw  some  more  men  also  stoop- 
ing ;  I  fired  into  the  foremost,  and  he 
likewise  fell  back,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  hit  him.  I  then  fired  into  a 
third  man  at  close  quarters,  who 
also  receded,  possibly  uninjured, 
though  I  cannot  say.  I  was  now 
dose  to  the  brink  of  the  rising-ground, 
entirely  surrounded  by  men,  when  I 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  Dean  & 
Adams  against  the  breast  of  the 
largest  man  before  me,  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  pulled  in  vain  ;  the 
cylinder  would  not  rotate  ;  I  imagine 
a  cap  had  ^t  jammed  by  the  trig- 

fr-guard.  In  a  fit  of  desperation, 
was  raising  the  revolver  to  hit 
the  man  in  the  face  with  it,  when  I 
suddenly  found  my  legs  powerless 
to  support  me,  and  I  was  falling, 
mspmg  for  support,  and  gasping 
for  breath,  I  did  not  tnen  know  why. 
In  another  instant  I  was  on  the 
ground  with  a  dozen  Somalia  on  the 
top  of  me.  The  man  I  had  endea- 
voured to  shoot,  wrenched  the  pistol 
out  of  my  hand,  and  the  way  the 
scoundrel  handled  me  sent  a  creep- 
ing shudder  all  over  me.  I  felt  as 
if  my  hair  stood  on  end ;  and,  not 
knowing  who  my  opponents  were,  I 
feared  that  they  belonged  to  a  tribe 
called  Eesi^  who  are  notorious,  not 
only  for  their  ferocity  in  fighting,  but 
for  the  unmanly  mutilations  they  de- 
light in.  Indescribable  was  my  relief 
when  I  found  that  my  most  dreadful 
fears  were  without  foundation.  The 
men  were  in  reality  feeling  whether, 
after  an  Arab  fasmon,  I  was  carry- 
ing a  dagger  between  my  legs,  to  rip 
up  a  foe  after  his  victim  was  sup- 
posed to  be  powerless.  Finding  me 
naked,  all  but  a  few  rags,  they  tied 
my  hands  behind  my  back,  and  be- 


*  I  XDuat  here  notice,  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to 
(he  oarratioD  of  my  own  Btory  in  these  pages,  that  I  saw  Lieutenant  Heme,  who  had 
been  guarding  the  rear,  opposed  to  the  whole  brant  of  the  attack,  fighting  gallantly 
with  his  sable  antngonists,  and  from  the  resolution  with  which  he  fired  at  them,  he 
Boat  have  done  some  damage. 
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gan  speaking  to  me  in  Arabic.    Not 
knowing  a  word  of  that  language,  I 

rke  in  broken  Somali,  and  heard 
m  say  they  had  not  killed  any  of 
the  English,  and  would  not  kill  me. 
The  man  I  had  last  endeavoured  to 
kill  was  evidently  the  captain  of  the 
he  now  made  me  rise,  and, 


holding  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to 
which  my  hands  were  attachedf,  led 
me  round  to  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
taking  great  precaution  not  to  bring 
me  in  contact  with  manjr  men  at 
once,  fearing  lest  they  might  take 
the  law  into  their  own  handeL  and 
despatch  me  against  his  will  and 
autnority.  Arrived  on  the  interior 
or  rear  side  of  the  camp,  men  kept 
flocking  round  me,  and  showed  a 
hasty  anxiety  to  stab  their  spears 
into  me  :  all,  doubtless,  were  anxious 
for  the  nonour  of  drawing  the  white 
man's  blood,  but  none,  in  my  captor's 

Eresence,  dared  do  it  I  was  now 
ecoming  very  weak  and  faint,  and 
almost  unable  to  breathe;  for  the 
fact  was,  when  I  was  knocked  down, 
it  was  done  with  such  violence  by 
a  shillelah  on  the  lung  breast,  my 
whole  frame  was  stunned  by  it,  so 
that  I  could  not  feel;  but  now  a 
swelling  had  set  in,  wmch,  with  the 
tightness  of  the  skin  drawn  over  the 
chest,  by  my  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind, nearly  prevented  respiration. 
I  begged  my  captor  to  untie  my 
hands  and  fasten  them  in  front.  He 
obligingly  did  so.  I  then  asked  for 
a  little  water  and  something  to  lie 
down  uponj  they  were  both  sup- 
plied. Feeling  myself  somewhat  re- 
vived, I  began  a  rambling  conver- 
sation with  my  captor,  who  sat  by 
mv  side  still  holding  the  string, 
wnen  several  other  men  came  and 
joined  in  the  talk.  They  began  a 
mocking  tirade  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, of  which  I  understood  but 
little  and  could  answer  less;  when 
an  Aden  donkey-boy  (judging  from 
his  appearance)  came  with  a  jeering, 
sarcastic  sneer,  and  asked  me.  m 
Hindostani,  what  business  I  had  in 
their  country,  and  where  I  had  in- 
tended going,  adding,  were  I  a  good 
Mohammedan  like  themselves,  they 
would  not  touch  me,  but  being  a 
Christian  I  should  be  killed.  This 
ridiculous  farce  excited  my  risible 
faculties,   and   provoked   a   laugh, 


when  I  replied.  Our  intentions  were 
simply  travelling  ;  we  wished  to  see 
the  countrjr  of  Ugadhen,  and  pass 
on  to  Zanzibar.  I  was  a  Christian, 
and  invited  them,  if  it  must  be  so, 
to  despatch  their  work  at  once.  On 
the  donkey-boy's  communicating  this 
to  the  bystanders,  they  all  broke  into 
a  rude  boisterous  laugh,  spun  upon 
their  heels,  and  went  off  to  open  out 
the  property.  Nothing  as  yet  had 
been  taken  away.  Several  wounded 
men  were  now  brought  and  placed 
in  a  line  before  me :  they  groaned, 
and  rolled,  and  stretched  their  limbs, 
as  though  they  were  in  agonies  of 
pain,  and  incessantly  called  for  water, 
which  was  readily  supplied  them. 
In  the  rear  I  heard  tne  sound  of 
murmuring  voices,  the  breaking  of 
boxes,  and  ripping  of  bales  of  cloth, 
as  though  a  band  of  robbers  were 
stealthily  dividing  their  unlawfully- 
gotten  spoils  in  silence  and  fear  of 
detection. 

Just  then  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  light  increasea  sufficiently 
to  disclose  what  had  been  done.  The 
tents  were  down,  the  property  was 
lying  in  order  on  the  ground,  the 
camels  and  ponies  were  still  picketed 
in  their  places,  and  all  the  robbers 
were  standing  looking  on.  At  this 
juncture  my  captor  and  protector 
gave  his  end  of  my  string  over  to 
the  care  of  another  man  of  very 
mean  aspect,  ordering  him  to  look 
after  me,  and  see  that  nobody  came 
to  injure  me,  whibt  he  retured  in 
the  direction  of  the  property,  and, 
selecting  two  fine  stalwart  men  of 
equal  proportions  with  himself,  came 
again  m  front  of  me ;  then  linking 
arms,  and  sloping  spears  over  their 
shoulders,  they  commenced  a  slow 
martial  march,  keeping  time  by  sing- 
ing a  solemn  well-regulated  tune,  m 
deep,  full,  stentorian  voices,  until 
they  completed  the  full  circuit  of  the 
camp,  and  arrived  again  in  front  of 
me.  This,  I  imagine,  was  their 
"  Conquering  hero  comes,"  the  song 
of  victory.  It  was  well  sung,  and 
had  a  very  imposing  effect,  greatly 
increased  by  the  dead  silence  which 
reigned  in  every  other  quarter.  I  felt 
quite  sorry  when  this  act  was  over, 
and  would  willingly  have  had  it  en- 
cored. From  the  orderly  manner 
and  regularity  with  which  every- 
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thing  vas   done,   I  judge  this  to 
be  A  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  aU  plundering  parties  are  con- 
dacted.    The  song  and  march  were 
no  sooner  at  an  end  than  the  whole 
gnnind    became   a  scene  of  busy, 
active   life.     ETery  man,  save  the 
one  who  was   holding   mv  string, 
mahed  in  a  regular  scramble  upon 
the  property,  and^  like  a  legion  of 
derils,  began  tearing  and  puUin^  at 
ererything  in  promiscuous  confusion, 
to  see  who  could  carry  most  away, 
Some  darted  at  the  camels  and  be- 
gan pulling  them  along,  others  seized 
the  ponies  and  began  decamping; 
again,  others  caught  up  the  clothis, 
or  dates,  or  rice,  or  anything  they 
eoold  lay  hands  on,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  them  ofL    But  this  was  not 
so  easy;  there  were  too  many  men 
to  be  all  satisfied,  and  those  who 
had  least  began  wrangling  with  their 
more  fortunate  competitors,  who,  on 
their  part,  not  wishing  to  relinquish 
anything  they  had  obtained,  forcibly 
contested  for  their  rights.    A  more 
complete  and  ferocious  melee  I  never 
witnessed.    The  whole  ground  was 
I  scene  of  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  and 
victoiy  to  the  stronger.      As  one 
man,  hurrying  along,  was  trailing  his 
cloth  behind,  another  nished  at  it 
and  pulled  him  back ;  clubs  were 
unsparingly  used,  and   destruction 
thr^ten^  with  spears ;  what  would 
not  easilv  succumb  to  pulling,  was 
separatea  with  stabs  of  the  spears  or 
cats  of  their  knives.     The  camels 
and  ponies  were  not  more  easily  dis- 
med  of;   by  snatching  from  one 
nand  and  snatching  from  another, 
they  were    constantly  in   different 
people's  handa    It  was  a  scene  veiv 
Uke  that  of  an  Indian  poultry-yard, 
when    some    entrails    are    Uirown 
amongst   the   chickens,  and  every 
fowl  tries  to  rob  the  other.    Whilst 
all  were  intent  with  deep  earnestness 
m  this  scramble,  an  alarm  was  sud- 


all  their  might  towards  the  hills.  I 
heard  afterwards  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual practice  in  this  land  of  robbers 
for  one  party  to  get  up  an  attack 
upon  a  caravan,  and  then  another  one, 
getting  wind  of  their  design,  to  pro- 
ject a  plan  of  despoiling  them  as 
soon  as  they  shidl  oe  in  such  a  dis- 
concerted melee  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  act  in  concert  to  support 
one  another. 

Whilst  they  were  away,  three  fine- 
looking  men  came,  with  some  of  our 
soldiers'  sabres ;  and  one,  standing 
over  me,  threatened,  with  ferocious 
determination  in  his  countenance,  to 
cut  me  in  two.  Twice  he  lifted  his 
sword  above  his  head,  and  brought 
it  down  with  violence  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  my  side,  and  each 
time  withdrew  it,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
penting of  his  purpose.  I  stared 
nim  earnestly  in  the  face,  but  neither 
flinched  nor  uttered  any  noise.  They 
then  left  me,  and  went  to  join  the 
other  forty  thieves.  I  conceive  this 
demonstration  was  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  my  pluck,  and  had  I  cried 
or  implored  for  mercy,  I  should  in- 
evitablyhave  been  killed  upon  the 
spot.  The  last  and  worst  scene  in 
tnis  tragedy  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed. My  jailer,  who  was  still 
holding  the  string,  stepped  up  close 
to  me,  and  cooly  stabbed  me  with 
his  spear.  I  then  raised  my  body  a 
little  in  defence,  when  he  knocked 
me  down  by  jibbing  his  spear 
violently  on  my  shoulder,  almost 
cutting  the  jugular  arteries.  I  rose 
again  as  he  poised  his  spear,  and 
caught  the  next  prod,  which  was  in- 
tended for  my  heart,  on  the  back  of 
one  of  my  shackled  hands ;  this 
gouged  the  flesh  up  to  the  bone. 
The  cniel  villain  now  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two,  to  got  me  off  my 
guard,  and  dashed  his  spear  down 
to  the  bone  of  my  left  thigh.  I 
seized  it  violently  with  both  my 
hands,  and  would  not  relinauish  the 

gripe  until  he  drew  a  sliillelah  from 
is  girdle,  and  gave  me  such  a 
violent  blow  on  my  left  arm,  I 
thought  the  bone  was  broken,  and 
the  spear  fell  helplessly  from  my 
hands.  Finding  his  spear  too  blunt 
for  running  me  througn  by  a  simple 
jib  when  standing  still,  he  now  drop- 
ped the  rope-end,  walked  back  a 
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dozen  paces,  and,  rosliing  on  me 
with  savage  fury,  plunged  nis  spear 
through  tne  thick  part  of  my  nght 
thigh  into  the  ground,  passing  it 
between  the  thign  bone  and  large 
sinew  belpw.  With  the  action  of 
lightning,  seeing  that  death  was  in- 
evitable if  I  remained  lying  there  a 
moment  longer,  I  sprung  upon  my 
legs,  and  gave  the  miscreant  such  a 
sharp  back-hander  in  the  face  with 
my  double-bound  fists  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  me  a 
moment's  opportunity  to  run  away ; 
which,  by  the  Lord,!  lost  no  time 
in  doing,  taking  very  good  care,  by 
holding  my  hands  on  one  side,  not 
to  allow  the  dangling  rope  to  trip 
me  up.  I  was  almost  naked,  and 
quite  bare  upon  the  feet,  but  I  ran 
over  the  shingly  beach  towards  the 
sea  like  wildfire.  The  man  followed 
me  a  little  way,  but,  finding  I  had 
the  foot  of  hun,  threw  his  spear  like 
a  javelin,  but  did  not  strike  me,  for 
I  bobbed,  and  allowed  it  to  pass 
safely  over  my  head ;  he  then  gave 
up  the  chase.  Still  I  had  at  least 
forty  more  men  to  pass  through,  who 
were  scattered  all  about  the  place, 
looking  for  what  property  they  could 
pick  up,  before  I  could  get  safe  away. 
These  men,  seeing  the  chase,  all  tried 
to  cut  off"  my  retreat.  However,  I 
dodged  them  all  by  turns,  running 
fast  across  them,  and  bobbing  as 
they  threw  their  spears  after  me, 
until  I  reached  the  shore,  when  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  last 
man  give  up  the  pursuit  and  leave  me 
to  myself.  I  was  fast  fainting  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  sat  gently  on  a 
mound  of  sand,  picked  the  knots 
which  bound  my  hands  open  with 
my  teeth,  and  exposed  my  breast  to 
the  genial  influences  of  the  refresh- 
ing searbreeze,  which  at  sunrise,  as 
this  was,  is  indescribably  pleasant. 
But  what  a  gloomy  prospect  was  now 
before  me  !  !  I  was  growing  weaker 
every  minute ;  my  limbs  were  be- 
ginning to  stiffen  and  the  muscles  to 
contract,  and  I  thought  there  was  no 
help  probably  nearer  than  Enterad  ; 
what  was  to  be  done  1  I  could  not 
travel  the  distance,  and  I  must 
perish  miserably  by  slow  degrees, 
irom  starvation  and  exhaustion,  in 
the  dreary  desert ;  far  better,  thought 
I,  had  the  spear  done  its  worst,  and 


no  lingering  would  have  followed. 
Whilst  reflecting  in  this  strain,  my 
eyes,  wistfully  gazing  on  the  few  re- 
maining huts  of  Berbeia,  lit  upon 
some  female  figures  beckoning  to  me, 
but  could  not  (uvine  who  they  were,  or 
what  was  their  meaning.  Irose  as  a 
last  hope,  and  hobbled  towards  theni. 
for  my  right  leg  was  nearly  crookea 
up  double,  and  was  so  weak  it  could 
not  support  the  weight  of  my  body 
but  for  an  instant  at  a  time.  Draw- 
ing nearer,  I  discovered  them  to  be 
the  four  women  whom  we  the  even- 
ing before  permitted  to  join  our 
camp.  Just  then  I  saw  some  men 
huriying  from  the  eastward  along 
the  shore,  endeavouring  to  meet  me. 
These,  I  soon  perceived,  were  the 
old  Balyuz  and  several  of  our  ser- 
vants. As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
they  told  me  all  that  had  happened. 
Immediately  on  the  outbreak,  the 
soldiers  fired  their  guns,  and  all  but 
one  or  two  at  once  departed.  Lieu- 
tenant Stroyan,  he  supposed,  was 
killed  at  the  outset ;  Lieutenants 
Burton  and  Heme  had  run  away 
with  him  immediately  after  I  left 
the  central  tent  to  fight.  The  former 
had  been  speared  in  the  face,  the 
latter  had  been  much  bruised  with 
war-clubs,  and  some  of  the  men  had 
received  severe  sword-cuts.  After 
escaping  from  the  fight.  Lieutenant 
Heme  took  refuge  in  the  empty  huts 
of  Berbera,  and  at  daybreak  sent  a 
servant  to  detain  the  Enterad  vessel, 
which  had  so  providentially  come  in 
the  previous  evening.  My  compan- 
ions were  then  on  board  of  her,  and 
had  sent  the  Balyuz  with  the  men  to 
search  for  me,  and  pick  up  anything 
they  could  find.  I  was  now  carried 
to  the  vessel,  and  stretched  upon 
the  poop  in  safety,  and  felt  mor3 
traly  thankful  for  this  miraculous 
escape  than  words  can  telL  It  is 
only  after  a  deliverance  of  this  kind 
one  fully  values  or  can  properly  ap- 
preciate the  gift  of  life.  My  com- 
panions seemed  downcast  and  full  of 
sorrow  for  the  sad  misfortune  which 
had  so  disastrously  terminated  our 
long-cherished  hopes,  and  had  de- 
prived us  so  prematurely  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  especially 
dear  to  me,  as  he  was  a  thorough 
sportsman.  For  courage,  daring, 
and  enterprise,  as  well  as  good  fel* 
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lowBhip,  there  never  lived  a  man 
more  worthy  of  esteem  than  poor 
Stiojan. 

Lieatenant  Burton  had  sent  a  boat's 
oew  off  to  near  the  site  of  onr  camp, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  to  fetdi 
away  anything  that  might  remain 
there,  and  bnng  it  to  as.  They 
found  the  place  deserted,  with  only 
sodi  things  left  as  the  Somali  could 
make  no  nse  of,  and  were  too  cum- 
bersome  to  carry  away ;  sach.  for  in- 
stance, as  grain,  boxes,  books,  and 
TBiioos  scientific  instruments,  which, 
alter  being  wantonly  deserted,  were 
left  scattered  on  the  ground.  It  ap- 
peared, by  accounts  brought  bacK, 
that  many  of  the  men  who  ran  off  at 
the  first  udse  alarm  never  ventured 
again  to  help  themselves  from  the 
rooOs.  They  had  now  destroved 
albout  £1500  worth  of  property,  but 
had  enriched  themselves  but  very 
little,  for,  whilst  fighting,  they  had 
destroyed  in  the  scramble  nearly 
ererything  of  any  worth  to  them- 
selves. When  the  boat's  crew  re- 
turned with  Lieutenant  Stroyan's 
body,it  was  found  to  be  too  late  to  sail 
that  evening.  During  the  time  of 
waiting,  a  poor  man,  with  no  cover- 
ing on  Ids  body,  crawled  up  to  the 
vessel,  and  implored  the  captain,  in 
the  name  of  Allah— the  faku^s  mode 
of  b^ging — to  give  him  a  passage  to 
Aden.  His  prayer  was  answered, 
and  he  came  on  board.  He  was  a 
Mnssnlman,  bom  in  Cashmere,  and 
had  been  wandering  about  the  world 
in  the  capacity  of  a  fakir ;  but  was 
now,  through  hunger  and  starvation, 
reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  skin 
and  bones.  His  stomach  was  so  com- 
pletely doubled  inwards,  it  was  sur- 
prising the  vital  spark  remained 
within  him.  On  beiug  asked  to  re- 
dte  his  history,  he  said,  "  I  was  bom 
in  the  '  happy  valley '  of  Cashmere ; 
but  rednoea  circumstances  led  me 
to  leave  mv  native  land.  When 
wandering  alone  in  some  woods  one 
day,  I  had  a  visitation,  which  in- 
duced me  to  turn  devotee,  and  wan- 
der about  the  world  to  visit  all 
places  of  pilgrimage,  carrying  only 
a  bottle  and  a  bag,  and  ask  charity 
in  the  name  of  God,  who  supplies 
the  world  with  everything,  and  takes 
compassion  on  the  destitute.  At 
first  I  travelled  in  India,  visiting  its 
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shrines  and  temples,  and  then  deter- 
mined on  crossing  the  sea  to  see 
what  other  countries  were  like.  Tak- 
ing passage  at  Bombay,  I  first  went 
to  Muskat  in  Southem  Arabia,  and 
thence  travelled  overland  to  Aden, 
begffing  all  the  wav,  and  receiving 
kind  hospitality  wnerever  I  spent 
the  night.  In  Aden  I  remained  a 
while,  and  by  constant  b^ging  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  property  to  pur- 
chase food  for  a  considerable  tmie, 
when  I  again  set  out,  in  the  name  of 
Allah;  to  see  what  the  Somidia'  land 
was  like.  At  first  I  went  across  to 
Eurrum,  and  lived  there  as  long  as 
my  little  stock  held  out.  but  I  could 
get  no  assistance  from  tne  people  of 
the  place.  The  stock  exhausted,  I 
was  ^umed  from  every  door.  At  last, 
despairing  of  obtaining  anything  on 
the  coast,  I  ventured  to  see  what  the 
interior  would  produce,  but  I  found 
the  Somalis  everywhere  the  same ; 
they  were  mere  hywans  (animids). 
with  whom  no  human  beings  coula 
live.  A  man  might  travel  in  Arabia 
or  any  other  pla^  in  the  world,  but 
in  the  Somali  Land  no  one  could 
exist.  Finding  myself  reduced  to 
the  last  stages  of  life,  for  no  one 
would  give  me  food,  I  went  to  a  pool 
of  water  in  a  ravine  amon^t  the 
hills,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  have 
been  living  there  on  water  and  the 
gums  of  trees.  Seeing  I  was  about 
to  die,  as  a  forlorn  hope  I  ventured 
in  this  direction,  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going,  or  where  I 
should  come  to,  but  God,  you  see, 
has  brought  me  safely  out." 

20th, — ^This  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  in  two  days  more  arrived 
in  Aden. 

Thus  then  ended  mv  first  expedi- 
tion,— a  signal  fsiilure  from  inexperi- 
ence, and  with  a  loss  of  ;£510  worth 
of  private  property.  I  had  nothing 
to  show  but  eleven  artificial  holes  in 
my  body.  Had  we  gone  with  the 
Ugahden  caravan,  I  feel  convinced 
we  should  have  succeeded ;  for  that 
is  the  only  way,  without  great  force, 
or  giving  yourself  up  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  powerful  chief,  that  any  one 
could  travel  in  Somali  Land.  Fire- 
arms are  useful  in  the  day,  but  the 
Somali  den)ise  them  at  n^ht,  and 
consequently  always  take  advantage 
of  darkness  to  attack.  Small-shot  and 
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fimootli-bore  guns,  on  this  account, 
would  be  of  far  greater  advantage 
as  a  means  of  defence,  than  rifles 
with  balls :  and  nothing  but  shot 
well  poured  in  would  have  saved  us 
from  this  last  attack.  We  have  been 
often  condemned  for  not  putting  on 
more  sentries  to  watch  ;  but  had  the 
whole  camp  been  in  a  state  of  ordi- 
nary preparation,  with  such  cowardly 
hearts  as  our  men  all  had,  we  should 
have  been  as  signally  defeated.  Ex- 
perimtia  docet ;  and  I  now  think 
small  shot  is  the  only  force  to  em- 
ploy against  Somalis ;  whilst,  to  have 
marched  with  the  Ugahden  caravan, 
would  have  proved  as  easy  and  safe 
as  travelling  usually  is  with  a  cafila 
of  merchants. 

On  arriving  in  Aden,  I  was  a  miser- 
able looking  cripple,  dreadfully  ema- 
ciated from  loss  of  blood,  and  with 
my  arms  and  le^  contracted  into 
indescribable  positions,  to  say  no- 
thingofvariousangry-lookingwounds 
all  over  my  body.  The  doctors  took 
compassion  on  me,  formed  into  com- 
mittee, and  prescribed,  as  the  only 
remedy  likely  to  set  me  right  again, 
a  three  years'  leave  to  England, 
where,  with  the  congenial  effects  of 
my  native  home,  they  hoped  I  should 
recover.  Lieutenant  Burton  now 
sent  in  an  estimate  of  all  loss  to  the 
Government  and  advised,  as  the 
best  plan  of  taking  an  effectual  re- 
venge npon  the  Smalls,  in  whose 
temtories  we  were  attacked  (the 
Habr  Owel).  that  a  ship  should  be 
sent  to  blockade  their  coast,  with  a 
demand  that  they  should  produce 
for  trial  in  Aden  the  living  bodies 
of  the  two  men  who  so  cruefly  killed 
our  lamented  friend,  and  so  wantonly 
endeavoured  to  deeqMtch  me.  Fur- 
ther, that  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  ail  our  aggregate  losses  snould  be 
paid  in  full  ere  the  blockade  would 
oe  raised.  This  was  considered  the 
wisest  method  by  which,  in  future 
times,  any  recurrence  of  such  disas- 
ters would  most  probably  be  avoided. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  considering 
the  importance  of  Berbera  to  th^ 
welfare  of  the  Habr  Owel,  their  sub- 
sistence and  their  existence  as  a 
nation  depending  on  it,  that  anything 


might  have  been  exacted  from  them 
that  we  wished  to  extort,  or  they 
could  afford  to  give.  The  Govern- 
ment, unfortunately  for  our  pockets, 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
exactions  when  human  blood  had  to 
be  avenged.  Moreover,  thev  had  been 
wishing  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
and  found  in  this  occurrence  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  indulge  their 
hobby.  Thev  therefore  estaolished 
a  blockade  of  all  the  coast-line  be- 
tween Seyareh  and  Jibal  Elmas,  de- 
manding, as  the  only  alternative  by 
which  it  would  be  raised,  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  outrage  on  us  tor  trial  m  Aden, 
of  whom  the  first  in  consequence 
was  Ou  Ali,  the  murderer  of  lieu- 
tenant Stroyan.  When  the  season 
for  the  fair  arrived,  the  only  vessel 
present  in  the  Berbera  harbour  was 
a  British  man-of-war,  and  the  Habr 
Owel  then  believed  we  were  in  ear- 
nest. Until  then,  it  appeared,  they 
would  not  believe  it,  thinking  our 
trade  in  Aden  would  suffer  by  this 
proceeding  as  much  as  their  own. 
They  were,  however,  mistaken ;  trade 
found  an  outlet  at  other  places ;  and 
they,  by  its  suppression  on  their 
grounds,  were  fast  sinking  into 
msignificance.  Seeing  thi^  th^ 
showed  by  urgent  prayers  a  disposi- 
tion to  treat  on  any  conditions  we 
might  like  to  impose  on  them,  and 
even  sent  in  for  tnal  to  Aden  a  man 
who  showed  the  scar  of  a  gun-shot 
wound  on  his  back,  and  at  tne  same 
time  declared  their  intention  of  for- 
warding all  others  to  us  as  soon  as 
they  could  catch  them,  and  that  they 
were  ready  (so  I  hear  on  good  autho- 
rity) to  reimburse  us  for  toe  property 
we  had  lost. 

To  make  the  matter  short,  I  will 
give  vou  intact  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
whicn  was  signed  at  Berbera  on  the 
7th  Novemwr  1866,  between  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Habr  Owel  tribe  of 
Somalis  on  the  other^  as  it  appears 
in  an  appendix  (D),  m  a  HisUyry  of 
Arabia  Fdix  or  lemeny  by  Captain 
H.  L.  PlaVfair,  Assistant  Political 
Resident,  Aden.* 


*  Articlee  of  peace  and  friendsbip  concluded  between  tbe  Habr  Owel  tribe  of 
Somalis  on  the  one  part,  and  Brigadier  William  Marcos  Coghlan,  Political  Resi- 
dent at  Aden,  on  behalf  of  the  Honourable  East  India  €k>mpany,  on  the  other : —  . 
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Daring   my  reddenoe   in   Aden,  closed  as  wounds  do  in  an  Indian^ 

whidb  lifted  three  weeks,  or  until  rubber  ball  after  prickings  with  a  pen- 

the  second  mail  after  my  arrival  took  knife.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account 

its  departure  for  Sue?,  my  wounds  for   this   rapidity  with  which  my 

healed  up  in  such  a  marvellously  rapid  woundsclosed,knowing,  aseverybody 

manner,  I  was  able  to  walk  at  large  who  has  lived  in  Aden  must  do,  that 

before  1  1^  there.    They  literally  that  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world 

"  Whereas,  on  the  19th  of  April  1855  (corresponding  with  the  Ist  of  Shaban 
1271),  a  treacherous  attack  and  murder  were  perpetrated  at  the  port  of  Berbera  by 
a  par^  of  Habr  Owel  tribe,  upon  a  party  of  British  officers,  about  to  travel  in  that 
country  with  the  consent  and  under  the  protection  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  in 
consequence  of  which  outrage  certain  demands  were  made  by  the  Gk>yemment  of 
India,  and  enforced  by  a  blockade  of  the  Habr  Owel  coast ;  and  whereas  it  has 
become  aj^Moent  that  the  said  tribe  has  fulfilled  these  conditions  to  the  utmost  of 
its  alHlity,  and  has  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  blockade ;  therefore  it  is  agreed — 

"  1st,  lliat  the  edders  of  the  Habr  Owel  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  deliver 
op  Oa  AU,  the  murderer  of  Lieutenant  Stroyan. 

*'  2d,  That,  until  this  be  accomplished,  the  sub-tribe  Esa  Moosa,  which  now  shel- 
ters, and  any  other  tribe  which  may  hereafter  shelter,  harbour,  or  protect  the  said 
Ou  All,  shall  be  debarred  from  coming  to  Aden. 

"  Zd,  That  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  shall  have  free  permission  to 
trade  at  the  port  of  Berbera,  or  at  any  other  place  in  the  territories  of  the  Habr  Owel ; 
and  that  all  British  subjects  shall  enjoy  perfect  safety  in  every  part  of  the  said  ter- 
ritories, and  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  or  travel  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner  shall  the  members  of  the  Habr  Owel  tribe  enjoy 
■bniUr  privileges  at  Aden,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  possessions. 

"  4th,  The  traffic  in  slaves  through  the  Habr  Owel  territories,  including  the  port 
of  Becbeni,  shall  cease  for  ever ;  and  any  slave  or  slaves  who,  contrary  to  this 
eogagement,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  said  territories,  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Britidi ;  and  the  commander  of  any  vessel  of  Her  Majesty's  or  the  Honourablfi 
East  India  Company's  navy  shall  have  the  power  of  demanding  the  surrender  of 
such  slave  or  slaves,  and  of  suppoi-ting  the  demand  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary. 

^  5th,  The  PolitioJ  Resident  at  Aden  shall  have  the  power  to  send  an  agent  to 
reside  at  Berbera  during  the  season  of  the  fair,  should  he  deem  such  a  course  neces- 
sary, to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  observed  ;  and  such  agent  will 
be  treated  with  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to  the  British  Government. 

"  Hthf  That  on  a  solemn  promise  being  given  by  the  elders  of  the  Habr  Owel, 
fidthfully  to  abide  by  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  and  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  to  do  so  likewise,  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden  any 
party  who  may  violate  it,  the  blockade  of  the  Habr  Owel  coast  shall  be  raised,  and 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  shall  exist  between  the  British  and  the  Habr  OweL 

"  Done  at  Berbera  this  seventh  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six  o£  Uie  Christian  era  (corresponding  with  the  eighth  day  of  Rabea-el- 
Owel,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  Hejira). 

(Signed)  Mahomed  Arra'leh,   'i 

„  Ahmed  Ali  Bookkbi,  ^ 

NooR  Fa'brah, 


Ayal  Yoonus. 
Ayal  Ahmed. 


> 


„  Ahmed  Qha'lid,  i 

„  Mahommed  Wa'is,       ^ 

„  MuooAN  Mahommed, 

„  RooBLiE  Hassan, 

„  At^tah  Hild^b,  \  Mak&hil. 

„  FaRRAH  BEHfN,  ) 

„  Amadth  Shermarkie,  Ayal  Hamood. 

"SSgned  in  my  presence  at  Berbera,  on  the  7th  November  1856, 

(Signed)         H.  L.  Plattair,  Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden. 
„  W.  M.  Coohlan,  Political  Resident 

"  Adek,  9th  Novtmher  1856. 

"  Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govemor-Qeneral  of  India  in  Council,  at 
Fort- William^  this  23d  day  of  January  1857. 

(Signed)         Canwino. 
And  Five  Members  of  Council  of  India." 
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for  effecting  caxes,  had  I  not,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  strong  constitution  which  I 
fortunately  possess,  been  living  for 
many  months  previously  in  a  veiy 
abstemious  manner,  principally,  as 
appears  in  the  body  of  the  jonnial, 
on  dates,  rice,  and  sour  curds. 

I  now  left  Aden  on  '*  sick  certifi- 
oate,"  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  June  1855.  The  Cri- 
mean war  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
the  military  authorities  were  oeating 
up  for  recruits  in  eveiy  comer  of  the 
limd.  This  summons  for  war  was 
irresistible.  I  was  suffering  a  little 
from  blindness,  brought  on  probably 
by  my  late  losses  and  impoverish- 
ment of  blood.  Still  I  lost  no  time 
in  volunteering  my  services  to  take 
part  in  this  great  national  object, 
thinking  it  was  a  duty,  as  a  soldier, 
I  owed  my  country,  and  delighting  in 
the  prospect  of  immediate  and  active 
emplovment,  where,  at  any  rate^  I 
should  be  in  Europe,  and  eigoymg 
the  temperature  I  had  come  home  to 
seek.  The  Turkish  Contingent  was 
then  beinff  incorporated,  and  I  was, 
being  an  Indian  officer,  competent  to 
serve  in  it  With  an  introduction 
from  friends,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Msgor 
Graham,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Horse  Guards  to  engage  officers  for 
General  Vivian's  contingent,  giving 
him  an  account  of  my  past  services, 
and  askingfor  an  appomtment  with 
the  army.  He  at  once  closed  with  me, 
declaring  "  I  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
he  wanted,"  and,  granting  two  weeks* 
leave  to  prepare  an  outfit,  told  me  to 
be  off.  In  a  fortnight  more,  I  arrived 
in  Constantinople,  and  was  posted  to 
a  regiment  of  Tur^  with  the  commis- 
sion of  captain.  The  Turkish  Con- 
tingent was  now  at  Buyukdere,  but 
soon  was  ordered  to  embark  in  ves- 
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sels  and  proceed  to  Kertch  in  the 
Crimea.  I  went  with  them,  and  re- 
mained serving  until  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  My  commandant  be- 
ing otherwise  employed,  I,  as  second 
in  command  and  Kaimakan  of  the 
16th  r^ment  of  infeuitiy,  took  its 
headquarters  back,  and  disbanded 
them  at  Constantinople.  Whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  these  partiL  and  think- 
ing there  would  be  no  further  chances 
of  my  being  able  to  return  to  Africa,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  war  to  try  my  hand  in 
collecting  the  Fauna  of  the  vety  in- 
teresting r^ons  of  the  Caucasian 
Mountams,  and  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  purchase  guns  and  equip  myself 
for  it.  Captain  Smyth,  of  the  Bengal 
Army,anoldandnotoriousHimalayan 
sportsman,  had  agreed  to  accompany 
me,  and  we  wrote  home  to  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society  to  exert  their 
influence  in  obtaining  passports,  by 
which  we  could  cross  over  tne  nm^ 
into  the  Russian  frontier;  but  this 
scheme  was  put  a  stop  to  l>y  Dr  Shaw, 
the  Secretanr  of  that  Society,  writing 
out  to  say  there  would  be  veiy  little 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  obtain  the 
passports  we  required,  and  that  he 
thoujB^ht  the  time  ill-advised  for  work- 
ing in  those  regions,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  an  expedition  to  ex- 
plore Africa  was  again  being  organ- 
ised under  the  command  of  Captain 
Burton,  and  advising  me  to  join 
it  By  the  same  mau  I  received  a 
communication  from  Captain  Bur- 
ton himself,  inviting  me  to  join  him 
once  more  in  explonngAfrica.  This 
settled  the  matter.  Without  a  se- 
cond thought  I  took  mj  passage  to 
England  by  the  first  mail,  and  trav- 
ell^  niffht  and  day  yntil  I  again 
reached  home. 
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It  mad  to  be  aaid,  half  a  generation 
ago.  that  this  was  an  unpoetical  age : 
and  to  be  aoie  it  eontinnea  to  be  said 
BOW,  beeaoae  nobody  has  forcibly 
originated  a  different  opinion.  Be- 
caaae  we  were  an  ageof  ateam-engines 
and  electric  telegraphs,  &c.,  &&, 
Me. — ^becanse  Cariosity  had  taken  the 
place  of  Ekithnsiasm— becaose  the 
world  had  become  practical,  and  was 
ao  busy  ameliorating  its  neighbours' 
ills  and  lightening  its  neighbours' 
burdens,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  vain  pipings  of  indivi- 
dual joy  and  sorrow.  So  said  many 
n  deapcmding  critic  in  lamentation, 
and  ao  saia  many  a  stout  man  of 
busineas,  happily  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  oyer  the  failure  of 
which  he  rejoiced.  Since  then,  certain 
national  poems  of  the  highest  tragi- 
cal suUime  of  poetiy  haye  rung  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  universe— sucn 
noems  as  those  of  Crimea,  of  India,  of 
Italy :  epics  terse,  urgent,  and  splen- 
did, snowing  what,  and  what  manner 
of  thin^  a  man  is,  or  can  be,  when  all 
his  i^osophies,  sciences,  informa- 
tions are  stri^|>ed'off  him,  and  he 
stands  in  primitive  straits,  with  only 
a  ha^  weapon  to  defend  himself, 
and  his  life  in  his  hand.  Such  a  tide 
has  brought  with  it,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  foil  flux  and  flow  of  the 
ocean  of  song.  The  birds  sing  always, 
doubtless,  but  it  is  only  when  a  storm 
is  ov^  that  the  universal  twitter  of 
gratitude  catches  one's  ear  with  a 
sudden  pleasure,  as  if  the  exuberance 
were  unusuaL  The  nation  has  not 
been  unmoved  to  hear  what  her  sons 
have  done.  The  race  has  quickened 
through  heart  and  limb  to  discover 
with  a  thrill  of  delicious  surprise  that 
it  has  not  degenerated— that  it  is  as 
its  fathers  were— that  the  skill  in  its 
fingers  has  not  diminished  the  cour- 
age of  its  heart — and  that  in  no  a^ 
has  a  soul  more  dauntless  abode  in 
the  land  than  that  which  clothes  it- 
self in  the  outside  proprieties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  &  the  perpet- 
nal  course  of  change  which  is  always 
astir,  some  shrewd  alterations  have 
taken  place  within  these  dozen  years 
in  our  general  ofanions.    Then  we 


had  prematurely  concluded  war  to  be 
over,  poverty  and  pain  to  be  on  theit 
way  to  the  same  happy  end,  and 
commerce,  science,  free  trade,  and 
anesthetics  to  be  working  out,  if  not 
an  entire  exemption  from  death  and 
trouble,  at  least  the  largest  amount 
of  ease  and  comfort  imaginable. 
What  is  it  that  has  shaken  the  un- 
doubting  faith  in  these  great  modem 
influences  with  which  so  many  people, 
now  of  different  sentiments,  begim 
their  own  independent  career?  For 
example,  there  is  commerce— trade. 
Perhaps  there  scarcely  exists  an 
Knglianman,  belongingbvthe  faintest 
link  to  that  class  of  Imglishmen  who 
make  speeches,  who  has  not  f^ne  out 
of  his  way  some  time  in  his  life  to 
deliver  a  pane^ric  unon  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  ^e  wealth,  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  honour  of  English 
mercnants  and  the  trading  commu- 
nity ;  nor  an  audience,  from  the  House 
of  Lords  downward,  which  has  not 
cheered  such  an  eulogium :  yet  it  is 
with  a  faltering  tongue,  and  a  certain 
sickening  sensation  at  one's  heart, 
that  one  echoes  these  popular  senti- 
mentitf  to-day.  Could  all  that  miser- 
able bankrupt  array,  who  have  fluiu^ 
other  people's  money  away  by  hano- 
fuls,  yet  Kept  their  own  reputation 
unspotted  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
discovery — could  such  men  exist,  so 
many  of  them,  in  a  soil  that  is  quite 
untamted )  One  makes  all  haste  to 
turn  from  the  subject,  and  leave 
the  decent  outside  cover  over  the  con- 
cealed heart,  for  which,  however,  no 
man  vrill  vouch  nowadays  as  every- 
body would  have  vouched  ten  years 
aso.  Then  there  goes  big  Science,  with 
his  infallible  calculations  andhismust- 
he's— his  demonstrations  that  no  ac- 
cident need  ever  happen  anywhere, 
and  his  successes  on  paper.  But 
people  begin  to  whisper  to  each  other 
privately  even  such  thrilling  incen- 
diary whispers  as.  What  is  the  good  of 
the  telegraph )  Was  it  good  or  harm 
to  those  poor  souls  who  heard  that  a 
battle  had  happened  ever  so.  long 
before  they  coma  know  whether  thS 
light  of  tneir  eyes  had  gone  out  in 
the  fury  of  that  deadly  mysterious 
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fight  ?  Is  it  any  good  to  the  puzzled 
spellers-out  of  an  eni^a  less  in- 
tensely interesting,  which  one  gives 
up  in  aespair  at  last  till  the  post  comes, 
and  the  slower  and  surer  intelligence  I 
And  if,  after  all,  it  is  only  good  for 
per-centa^,  why  this  mighty  pother 
about  the  instrument  which  falls  into 
no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  modem 
oonvenience)  Our  faith  is  perilously 
shaken  in  those  grand  bulwarks  of 
modem  belief.  We  have  little  de- 
pendence to  put,  further  than  we 
can  see  them,  on  Trade  and  Science. 
We  have  tried  to  make  a  Paul 
and  a  Peter  of  the  two,  but  they 
have  not  turned  out  Apostles.  An 
older  Apostle— a  fierce  John  Baptist, 
violent  and  sudden— has  startled  us 
out  of  his  desert— War,  grim  with 
pain  and  hardsnips,  canying  his 
misery  full  in  front  of  him,  so  that 
every  man  may  see.  We  have  learned 
so  much  by  his  stormy  advent  which 
the  smoother  influences  had  never 
taiijght  us,  that  it  is  hard  not  to 
assign  some  positive  virtue  to  that 
great  scourge  of  the  world.  We 
who  had  feen  forgetting  our  hu- 
manity in  our  civiOsation — we  to 
whom,  amid  all  the  comforts  of 
peace,  an  entire  annihilation  of  pain 
seemed  the  great  thing  to  hope 
and  wish  for— what  a  revelatidn  was 
that^  shining  lambent  out  of  the  mde 
soldiers'  huts  on  the  cold  hills  above 
Sebastopol,  blazing  from  the  desecra- 
ted English  houses  and  fortress-walls 
of  India  !  It  is  nature,  but  nature 
that  has  heard  of  a  Gospel— rising  up 
against  philosophy,  against  know- 
ledge, against  the  cold  intellect  which 
rules  the  earth.  *'  It  is  not  Death 
that  kills,"  cry  those  rade  martyr- 
soldiers,— simple  fellows  that  knew 
nothing,  loyally  dying  unknown  and 
glorious  in  the  dark  trenches ;  and 
the  cry  is  echoed  with  a  still  pro- 
founder  tone  from  the  royal  tortured 
race  on  yonder  burning  plains.  One 
can  die,  one  can  be  slaughtered  bit 
by  bit,  and  tom  limb  fiSm  limb — 
one  cannot  lie  or  fail  With  a  force 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate, 
that  sudden  revelation  fell  upon  us 
in  our  calm.  When  they  left  us,  we 
knew,  among  our  cheers  and  tears, 
what  was  before  them—they  knew 
it,  going  like  bridegrooms,  not  only 
to  the  field,  but  to  the  trench  and 


hospital ;  and  all  that  world  of  en- 
durance and  counu^  and  patience — 
all  that  heaven  of  consolation  and 
sympathy  and  strength,  which  we 
had  been  used  to  dismiss  into  the 
shade,  and  assign  to  invisible  heroes 
and  heroines  of  domestic  life,  came 
out  in  visible  light  and  colour,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  on  the  skies.  The 
pity  of  it  might  strike  any  beholder ; 
the  profound  necessity  of  it — the 
bounden  duty  to  send  them  out 
yonder,  God  consoling  them,  to  en- 
dure whatsoever  Bgonj  might  fidl  to 
their  lot,  only  never  to  yield,  or  betray, 
or  fail— sank  deep  into  the  heart 
of  this  nation.  For  many  a  long 
year  we  had  been  solacing  ounselves 
with  cures  and  cordials,  careful  of 
life,  chaiy  of  pain,  fain  to  think  com- 
fort the  one  tning  needful — conclude 
ing  to  ourselves  that  the  heroic  ele- 
ments had  subsided  into  the  deepest 
quiet  of  private  life,  and  lived  now 
only  in  women  with  false  lovers,  and 
men  stragding  against  disaster  and 
poverty.  We  have  even  heard  it 
said— as  most  other  people  doubt- 
less have  heard— that  the  poet  in  our 
own  wonder-working  days  must 
change  his  sphere  of  operation— that 
the  minstrel  of  the  nineteenth  century 
behoved  to  turn  his  eyes  to  snblimer 
instraments  than  that  petl^mechan- 
ism  of  humanity  which  haa  occupied 
too  much  the  other  ages.  He  had  to 
sing  electricity  and  its  triumphs.  He 
had  to  transport  himself  back  in  im- 
agination to  that  gorgeous,  muddy 
universe  in  which  the  mastodon  and 
the  ichthyosauras  lived  and  loved, 
before  such  a  creature  as  man  waa 
heard  of.  Who  does  not  remember, 
some  calm  day  ten  years  ago,  when 
such  things  were  suggested  ?---quite  in 
spite  of  revolution  on  the  Oontinent. 
and  the  first  chapter  of  the  imperial 
fairy-tale  which,  to  be  sure,  mignt  set 
these  distant  molehills  by  the  ears, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  placid 
workfthop  in  which  we  mended  and 
patched  and  dated  this  old  old  earth ! 
What  a  change !  Who,  does  anybody 
suppose,  would  recommend  geolcu^ 
no  w  in  preference  to  the  Round  Table  I 
Who  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
that  Sybil,  thick  of  utterance  and 
confused  of  meaning,  the  telegraph, 
which  once  was  prophesied  to  be  the 
biggest  post  of  this  age)    This  age 
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bM  fope  back  with  a  plunge  to  the 
primitiTe  humanities.  The  genii  have 
eeaaed  to  charm  ua.  Slaves  constrain- 
ed to  serve,  willingly  or  unwillingly — 
Taat,  creely  heartless  forces,  as  ready 
to  massacre  as  to  help^-by  this  time 
we  have  learned  to  bind  on  their 
hamasi  calmly,  and  give  them  their 
piaoe  of  servitude;  and  with  a  shock 
which  vibrates  through  every  nerve, 
have  learned  to  know,  that  the  oom- 
moa  heart  and  life,  coomiou  creatures 
that  jostle  us  at  every  comer,  are.  in 
fact,  all  that  the  statesman,  all  that 
the  poet,  all  that  the  age  has  of  valu- 
able and  precious^  We  could  do 
without  those  big  blind  slaves  who 
do  oar  bidding,  careless  whether  we 
Ues  or  curse  them^  Life  would  be 
■mch  less  convenient,  but  not  a  whit 
kM  noble,  if  we  had  neither  steam- 
engine  nor  electric  telegraph.  All 
Biagic  and  glamour  has  died  out  of 
these  bond-servants;  and  somelthu- 
liel  with  a  touch  of  his  spear  has  re- 
called us  out  of  our  foolish  canonisa- 
tion of  such  dumb  elements  to  show 
US  how  the  strength  and  comeliness 
and  honour  of  a  country--all  that  it 
needs  for  its  poeU^,  because  all  that 
it  needs  for  its  life-— depend  not  on 
what  it  knows  or  has,  but  on  its 
heart  and  spirit->on  its  muscle  and 
ainewB— on  the  resolute  soul  and  the 
irm  limb.  It  is  that  fiery  angel  of 
War  whicliL  to  our  land  and  genera- 
tion, has  broof^t  this  lesson  —  a 
strange  evan^ehst,  but  not  the  less  a 
tnie  one.  It  is  he  who  has  turned  us 
from  our  costumes  and  conveniences 
to  find  out  the  worth  and  importance 
of  the  common  creature  man, — who 
alooe  gives  importance  and  worth  to 
those  Ufeless  surroundings.  Perhaps 
he  has  done  us  still  a  greater  service. 
Perhaps  we  never  understand  so  well 
the  great  central  truth  of  Christi- 
aoity,  as  when,  distant  lands  and  seas 
away  from  those  of  our  own  who  are 
in  the  hottest  peril,  we  can  think  with 
an  unspeakable  consolation  of  that 
cfaiefest  Healer,  Physician,  Friend, 
whom  neither  land  nor  sea  can  divide 
from  His  wandering  children.  This 
common  pang  of  war  has  relieved  us 
from  statistics  and  generalisation— 
from  the  hard  bondage  of  progress, 
Bodem  improvement,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  are  not  the 
tenants  of  an  exceptional  period— a 
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summer  of  St  Comfort  and  St  Safety. 
We  are,  as  our  fathers  were,  driven 
to  primitive  hardships  and  endur- 
ances, sore  put  to  it — Ufe,  and  more 
than  life,  sometimes  put  upon  the 
cast.  We  too,  like  our  fathers,  have 
yielded  up  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
the  desire  of  our  eyes.  We  have  re- 
turned to  our  broad  common  ground 
of  humanity,  where  we  are  all 
brethren.  The  schoolmaster  has  gone 
to  sleep  for  a  while,  and  that  old 
greybeard  Experience,  who  has  seen 
so  many  changes  in  his  day,  has  taken 
us  in  hand.  And  who  will  say  that  the 
current  of  life  has  not  run  stronger, 
and  with  an  impetus  more  full  ana 
free,  since  we  have  learned  this  great 
lesson  of  humility,  and  found  out  that 
no  discoveries,  however  great,  can 
light  upon  anything  which  we  can 
put  in  the  place  of  this  perennial  un- 
miproving  man  ? 

And  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
air  is  all  a-twitter  with  that  bird- 
singing  which  hails  the  cleared  at- 
mosphere after  a  storm.  Poets  did 
not  take  kindly  to  that  suggestion  of 
the  mastodon.  Nobody  answered  the 
invitation  of  science  to  sing  the  pre- 
Adamic  histor}r,  and  these  were  very 
small  pipes  which  echoed  the  praises 
of  the  electric  sprite.  The  new  rei^ 
of  poetry  never  was  so  much  as  m- 
au^^urated,  and  a  languor  fell  upon 
this  supreme  branch  of  literature, 
enough  to  give  some  countenance  to 
the  idea  that  ours  was  an  unpoetical 
age.  Now  everything  is  different, 
l^day  is  no  longer  a  big  Pharisee, 
holier  than  thou  to  all  other  human 
days,  but  fallen  into  like  troubles  and 
agitations  with  its  long  array  of 
brethren,  and  better  persuaded  of  its 
genealo^  and  universal  connection 
than  it  nas  ever  been  hitherto.  Of 
the  common  reinvigoration  of  the 
time,  the  faculty  of  verse  has  had 
more  than  its  even  share.  Poetty 
has  glided  out  of  the  intermediary 
peri<xl,  during  which  it  is  represented 
as  in  a  kind  of  interregnum,  by  vol- 
umes of  fugitive  verses,  and  nas  once 
moi-e  t^en  upon  itself,  in  more  stately 
wise,  to  put  forth  works  entitled  to 
the  grave  judgment  of  its  generation, 
some  of  whicn  may  distinguish  that 
generation  to  posterity.  A  volume 
of  detached  verses  is  seldom  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
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Bome  one  or  two  litUe  poems  to  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  intends  it  so ;  but  such  is 
the  usual  result,  unless  the  volume 
happens  to  be  one  of  mere  mediocrity, 
from  which  no  remarkable  701*80,  how- 
over  tiny,  numages  to  detach  itself. 
Such  productions  are,  and  ever  will 
be,— there  is  an  audience,  never  ex- 
hausted, which  receives  and  esteems 
the  fare ;  but  Shakespeare  himself 
could  scarcely  be  expected  (unless  he 
is  the  real  wb,  and  half-a-dozen 
people — a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  and  who  knows 
what  beside)  to  produce  a  volume 
of  short  poems  all  equally  worth  re- 
membering. When  the  throne  is 
vacant,  or  when  the  kinj^  is  lazy^  the 
poetic  interreg[num  mamtains  itself 
by  those  soft  pipings  and  stray  notes 
of  music — copies  of  verses,  as  our 
grandmothers  called  them^  but  a 
poem  which  the  world  willingly  re- 
ceives and  acknowledges  as  such, 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  Art  is 
full  awake  and  regnant  in  its  pro- 
per sphere,  and  wnen  the  furtive 
verses  fall  into  their  proper  position, 
soft  clouds  and  floating  nebulae  about 
the  greater  planet  Two  or  three 
such  poems  nave  lately  taken  their 
reigning  place,  as  everybody  knows 
— poems  of  a  character  altogether  in- 
dividual and  characteristic,  and  as 
much  unlike  the  last  illustrious  gen- 
eration of  great  poems,  unquestion- 
able as  are  their  traces  of  legitimacy 
and  honest  descent,  as  they  are  un- 
like the  productions  of  the  days  of 
Anne.  Here  is  no  recluse  serenely 
meditating  on  his  hills,  no  wierd 
Mariner  of  ghostly  romance.  These 
ancestors  Imve  tinged  the  diction 
and  coloured  the  thoughts  of  young 
Arthur  Hallam's  faithral  mourner,  of 
Maud's  unreasonable  lover^  and  of 
Aurora  Leigh ;  but  the  stram  is  dif- 
ferent, almost  more  distinctly  different 
than  are  the  two  periods  of  time  which 
have  produced  tnem.  These  poems, 
which  we  have  received  and  acknow- 
ledged for  our  best,  are  conclusive 
proofs,  above  all  others,  of  our  return 
to  the  common  humanity  and  the 
broadest  simple  use  of  art.  Maud. 
Mrs  Browning's  great  poem,  ana 
scarcely  less  the  layll&^ihoxkffi  the 
remote  and  fabulous  distance  of  that 


famous  Round  Table  somewhat  re- 
stores the  compromised  dignity  of  the 
poet — are  all  stories,  active  dramatic 
episodes;  novels  in  verse,  as  clever 
critics  say.  In  Memoriam  is  just  so 
much  more  living  than  a  stoiy,  as  a 
heart  is  more  alive  than  the  external 
incidents  in  which  by  glimpses  it  re- 
veals itself,  being,  as  it  is,  a  picture 
unparallelea  of  the  movements  and 
gestures,  the  broken  thoughts,  the 
mournful  circles  of  musing  always 
returning  to  one  centre,  which  dis- 
tinguish a  great  personal  grief.  Let 
us  note  that  it  is  not  grief  in  the  ab- 
stract—nothing can  be  further  apart 
from  the  va^ue  elegiac  performances 
already  weu  known  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  literature.  The  book  is  a 
book  which  we  lay  apart,  very  near 
our  Bibles,  for  the  solace  of  our  dark 
hours.  Never  was  a  consolation  book 
of  pious  sermons  or  exhortations  to 
patience  one-half  so  soothing  to  a 
mourner.  Just  so,  when  the  great 
blow  has  fallen,  and  the  world  and 
the  skies  a^  dark,  do  we  ut  through 
the  silent  days,  wadmg  and  wander- 
ing through  those  mists  of  reverie — 
taking  up  lan^dly  one  thought  after 
another,  lookmg  at  it  with  our  dim 
ejeB,  turning  to  lay  it,  where  every- 
thing is  laid,  on  that  grave.  The 
veiy  ring  of  the  verses,  and  their 
somewhat  artificial  cadence,  soothe 
the  sick  soul  with  a  monotony  that 
suits  her  mood.  None  of  the  other 
poetical  productions  of  our  age  are 
half  so  perfect;  but  they  are  so  much 
akin  in  character  that  it  is  the  present 
life^  and  the  common  emotions,  with 
which  all  concern  themselves.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  we  somewhat  de- 
spised narrative  poetry,  with  a  com- 
fortable feeling  01  patronage  towards 
Sir  Walter,  and  a  certain  condescend- 
ing approbation  of  Grabbe :  narrative 
poetiy  has  taken  its  revenge.  The 
voice  of  our  cotemporaiy  song  haa 
come  down  out  of  the  clouds— not 
without  a  plentiful  train  of  mists 
and  ndnbow-reflections  got  in  that 
vapoury  region— to  the  umversal  soil, 
where  it  no  longer  does  itself  into 
verses,  but  into  men  and  women,  with 
all  due  material  accompaniments  of 
place  and  scene.  Novels  in  verse,  to 
DC  sure—tiie  title  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate, while,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
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knoniedged  and  undeniable  poems, 
vhieh  we  need  not  fear  to  compare 
with  the  best  of  other  y  eara. 

Sadi  has  been  the  very  unexpected 
result  of  the  improvements  and  per- 
iBctkins  of  our  mechanical  age.  So 
hi  as  men  and  women  are  concerned, 
the  artsof  improTementare  extremely 
limited.  We  can  improve  custom 
undeniably,  and  comfort  to  any  ex- 
tent; but,  with  yeiy  little  allowance 
for  these  changes,  could  adopt  the 
poaonages  who  move  about  m  the 
ddest  w  all  old  stories  as  perfectly 
satifl&ctory  types  of  the  perscKoages 
d  to-day.  ^d  of  all  thmgs  in  tne 
world,  nothing  is  so  inter^ting  as 
this  incomplete  unreasonable  crea- 
ture who  dominates  the  world.  We 
oome  back  to  him  with  renewed  cor- 
diality after  eveiy  excursion  other- 
wheres into  which  we  may  have  been 
seduced  for  the  moment  He  is  al- 
ways new  in  his  perennial  identity. 
It  was  not  by  any  philosophic  dm- 
neations  of  tne  supreme  Spirit,  but 
by  00  nuuiy  broad  and  simple  pictures 
of  the  primitive  intercourse  between 
a  persOTal  Qod  and  an  actual  man, 
that  the  fiist  revelation  came.  By 
the  divine  extraordinary  histoiy  of 
a  man's  life  and  death,  came  the 
gotpeL  God  has  acknowledged  and 
coontenanced  by  all  modes— by  his- 
toiy and  pwkble,  and^  greatest  of  all, 
by  Incamation— that  uSieJlible  means 
of  getting  at  the  human  heart  and 
interest.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
by  iriiich  the  universal  understand- 
ing can  be  thoroughly  reached  at 
sad  penetrated.  Philosophy  has  its 
sd>ool,and  there  is  a  limited  audience 
for  the  higher  expositions  of  thought ; 
but  aU  mankind  can  be  touched,  can 
be  roused,  can  be  interested  by  the 
kistorr  of  men. 

And  it  is  surely  a  vast  mistake  to 
suppose  that  poetry,  of  all  arts,  wants 
a  recondite  and  select  audience.  Poe- 
try and  painting,  the  two  simplest 
open-air  expositore  of  the  thoughts 
and  heart  orhuman  genius !— -vet  now 
common  it  is  to  pnness  one  aoes  not 
understand,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
judge^  would  not  presume  to  venture 
ancmnioni  Whose  fault  is  it  if  the 
good  neople  say  so  t  Partly,  doubt- 
leas^  tneir  own  self-resard  and  self- 
timidity,  afraid  to  lile  somethmg 
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that  connoisseurs  forbid  them  to  like, 
and  so  damage  their  own  character 
and  reputation  with  their  wiser  neigh- 
boure;  but  partly,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fault  of  the  artists,  who  forget 
their  trae  vocation,  and  work  for  tne 
few  instead  of  for  the  many,  to  whom 
they  are  specially  commissioned. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  a  lecture, 
or  any  amount  of  lectures,  would 
charm  the  rude  heart  out  of  a  salvage 
man  like  a  picture  or  a  story — the 
sweet  colour  or  the  sweet  ton^e— 
that  takes  him  captive,  soul  and 
sense  t  What  is  there  in  all  the  ob- 
scure poems  or  obscure  pictures  ever 
produced  which,  in  all  the  uses  of 
true  poetry  and  art,  can  equal  that 
rude  Christopher,  painted  ^gantic 
on  a  common  wall,  or  thmstmg  out 
his  big  limbs  from  a  German  church- 
pillar,  which  whoso  sees  in  the  morn- 
ing has  a  day  of  luck  and  good  for- 
tune, and  meets  no  harmi  Why 
cannot  we  somehow  or  other  pre- 
sent something  conveying  that  same 
idea— the  Chnstopher-giant,  the  big 
strength  that  will  serve  onlv  the 
greatest — to  bring  sweet  luck  and 
heavenly  fortune  to  the  work-day  and 
the  labouring  man!  What  these  two 
human  teachers  say,  instead  of  an 
enigma,  doubtful  unless  to  connois- 
seurs and  critics,  should  be  such  that 
he  may  run  who  readeth  it  Long 
ago,  in  the  ages  which  some  of  us 
caul  dark,  the  poet  and  the  painter 
were  the  popular  expositors,  familiar 
to  every  one ;  and  even  now  there  is 
an  unreasoning  delight  of  admiration 
in  the  gaze  of  an  Italian  peasant  who 
happens  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  picture,  which  testifies  to  the 
lingering  far-off  traces  of  that  familiar 
friendship.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  own 
peasant  population,  or  the  plain- 
spoken  multitude  at  the  bottom  of 
tne  social  scale,  might  in  a  like  man- 
ner avow  a  heredits^  comprehension 
of  the  old  friend  so  loDg  departed 
from  them.  It  is  only  the  middle 
class  who  do  not  venture  to  believe 
themselves  judges,  and  are  afraid  to 
think  that  they  can  tell  what  they 
nke  in  that  ethereal  creature  Art  who 
never  was  a  friend  of  theirs.  Never 
more,  perhaps,  shall  we  fill  a  royal 
old  city,  like  that  old  London  of 
Elisabetn,  with  such  a  fresh  tide  of 
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new  life  and  new  inhabitants  as  came 
forth  immortal  through  the  amazed 
old  Glohe^  when  the  unoonscious  play- 
wright, who  most  likely  did  not  re- 
cognise in  himself  that  Shakespeare 
whom  the  whole  world  wots  of,  was 
behind  the  scenes.  Never  more,  it  is 
<»rtain,  shall  the  civic  politics  and 
local  gossip  of  any  town  swell  out 
into  another  Inferno,  gnm,  splendid, 
everlasting ;  but  there  is  surely  still, 
when  we  can  come  at  it,  some  means 
by  whidi  Poetry  may  reach  a  imi- 
versal  audience,  and  be  recognised  as 
a  more  intimate  influence  than  an^ 
other  form  of  literature.  All  that  is 
obscure,  and  of  doubtful  meaning — 
all  that  which  it  requires  special  in- 
tellect or  culture  to  comprehend,  is 
as  untrue  to  the  meaning  of  this  great 
human  agency  as  it  must  be  always 
fiEdse  to  art. 

Herein  lies  the  safety  of  narrative. 
We  have  no  desire  to  yoke  our  Pe- 
gasus to  cart  or  plough,  but  he  goes 
better  in  this  shining  harness  which 
is  perfectly  congenial  to  him,  than 
with  the  loose  and  flying  rein  which 
so  often  slips  from  the  ridefs  fingers. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  sav  that 
he  is  no  true  poet  who  has  not  left  to 
the  world — whatever  wealth  of  verse 
may  be  accumulated  behind  him — 
some  one  portrait  of  man  or  woman, 
some  one  impersonation,  lifelike  ana 
recognisable  among  humankind.  For 
ourselves,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
remember  a  sinj^Ie  verse  of  Shelley's; 
but  we  can  as  little  forget  that  pale 
Prometheus  on  his  rock,  with  the 
gloomy  pale  horror  of  firmament  be- 
nind  him,  and  the  groan  of  his  agony 
thrilling  through  earth  and  heaven. 
Did  we  see  it  painted  somewhere, 
or  was  it  but  so  many  words  that 
made  the  picture  ?  So  if  the  verses 
perished,  and  were  made  an  end  of— 
if  even  in  a  chance  memoiy  no  musi- 
cal line  lingered,  and  the  charm  of 
words  had  evaporated  from  the  tale — 
who  could  forget  that  noble  Lancelot, 
sorrowful  to  the  soul  for  the  sin  he 
oould  not  shake  ofi",  profoundly  and 
sadly  faithful  to  the  love  which  broke 
his  heart  ]  Or  maiden  Elaine,  love- 
sick for  that  grandest  melimcholy 
figure,  dying  for  love  of  the  unattain- 
able splendour  and  excellence— sweet, 
maidenly  visionary,  longing  towards 
the  highest  ?    This  is  true  poetry :  if 
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some  new  fashion  of  despot,  inimical 
to  the  art,  should  seize  upon  every  edi- 
tion of  the  IdylU  of  the  King,  break 
the  types,  bum  the  manuscnpt,.  blot 
out  miraculously  eveiy  line  of  the  poem 
out  of  everv  memory,  this  ethereal 
essence  would  still  survive.  P^haps 
a  still  more  ethereal,  less  desoribable 
essence  floats  out  of  the  impassioned 
story  of  Aurora  Leigh.  It  is  not 
character,  it  is  rather  a  certain  su- 
blimated soul  of  description,  which 
haunts  one's  eyes,and  gives  a  distinct- 
ness and  warmth  of  colour  to  thin£8 
one  sees  for  one's  self,  but  which 
happen  to  have  been  seen  beforehand 
by  that  poet  in  a  more  radiant  and 
intenser  light.  This  still  indepen^ 
dent  of  words,  however  great  the 
charm  of  these  words  may  be.  For 
example,  to  take  one  of  the  most 
popular  mcunels  of  the  poem,  let  us 
see  a  beautifid  child  suddenly  awaked 
out  of  its  sleep,  and  though  we  can- 
not remember  a  syllable  of  the  oft- 
quoted  Unes  which  everybody  knows, 
we  can  no  more  hdp  remembering 
the  ro&y  infant  which  woke  under 
the  eyes  of  Aurora,  than  if  that  me- 
morable baby  had  been  presented, 
flesh  and  blood,  before  us.  More  or 
less  of  this  soul  of  deathless  character 
or  vivid  impression  must  survive  out 
of  every  poem  that  truly  dahns  the 
nimie.  It  is  the  bit  of  spiritual  aa- 
bestos — ^the  indestructible  diamond 
which  lives  through  the  greatest 
burning.  Were  Wordsworth's  works 
swept  out  of  existence,  Wordsworth's 
hills  would  breathe  to  each  other  this 
spiritual  essence  of  his  life :  and  that 
poem  is  not  a  great  poem  wnich  could 
not  afford  to  be  consumed  and  perish, 
leaving  behind  it  some  such  imperish- 
able souL 

These  characteristics,  however,  be- 
long to  great  poems,  and  only  a  few 
won(s  in  any  department  of  art  ever 
reach  to  that  supreme  rank.  A  host 
of  poems  which  are  not  great,  make 
one  of  the  earliest  supemcial  proofii 
that  great  poems  are  come  or  coming, 
since  the  climax  never  arrives  with- 
out a  certain  general  prophetic  ex- 
citement of  the  common  soul.  The 
air  is  numerous  with  verses ;  poetry, 
like  the  bees,  murmurs  through  the 
gales,  which  are  not  zephyrs,  of  this 
reluctant  summer,  as  they  have  done 
with  gradual  increase  through  some 
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■muncn  ptst  Let  vm  not  Bcom  any 
of  these  poetry  booka  Have  they 
aot  their  audience — an  audience  far 
BM>re  eager,  genial,  and  warm  in  wel- 
come, t£uk  anything  we  can  hope  to 
attain  to  I  mTe  we  not  all,  in  our 
day,  UTed  upon  those  simple  sweets, 
and  lored  tnem  f  It  is  tne  undying 
Yovth  always  renewed,  and  never, 
thank  heaven,  perishing  out  of  the 
land,  about  whose  hyacmthine  curls 
these  song-birds  cluster.  It  is  to  him 
they  sing  soft  songs  and  tender  mea- 
•ores  bmre  tiie  age  of  passion.  It 
is  for  him  they  weave  those  gossamer 
webs  of  soft  superficial  feeling — emo- 
tkma  which  content  his  unawakened 
heart.  Tender  moralisings  which 
aUad  for  thought— mild  touches  of 
landscape  which  answer  instead  of 
nature — have  not  we  all,  some  time 
or  other,  partaken  of  that  fare,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  the  genius  that 
aaade  it  sweety  and  risen  up  with 
tender  impulses  of  emulation,  and 
nch  affioetaon  for  the  singer  as  does 
not  move  us  towards  greater  singers 
Dowf  Few  are  the  poetry-b^ks 
which  can  tempt  us  tnrough  them 
nowadays ;  but  because  we  are  old, 
dare  any  one  8Ui^x)se  that  Youth  is 
dead  and  the  seasons  changed  ?  They 
•till  go  piping  through  the  country, 
these  verse-makers,  and  the  young 
people  go  after  them  in  a  sweet  fer- 
vour and  surprise  of  admiration :  it 
is  verse,  and  the  Youth-Magidan  has 
fldbmoor  in  his  ears  as  well  as  his  eyes. 
Where  we  only  see  a  fiddler,  it  is 
Orpheus,  to  his  eyes,  that  draws  the 
bow — the  strains  are  strains  to  which 
the  stars  stand  still  and  listen,  though 
we  find  so  little  music  in  them  : 
therefore  sing,  ye  minor  minstrels! 
your  evening  stars  and  roses— your 
soft  whispers  of  the  love  that  is  com- 
ing all  in  its  early  mists  and  rainbows 
--your  tender  lamentaticms  and  ele- 
gies  are  aweet  to  that  ^oun^  soul ; 
what  they  lack,  his  own  imagmation 
can  add  to  them ;  therefore  sing  1  and 
let  no  evil-minded  critic  come  between 
you  and  the  young  worshipper  at 
your  knee. 

But  there  is  an  intermediate 
sphere— "ower  bad  for  blesnng,  and 
ower  good  for  banning"— which  gives 
all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  public 
i^nnion  and  its  self-constituted  assist- 
ants—a tantalising  and  troublesome 
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class,  who  have  it  in  them,  but  will 
not  bring  forth  in  any  satisfactory 
manner  that  portion  of  the  divine 
gift  which  has  fallen  to  their  share. 
It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  efforts 
made  by  all  our  liteiury  authorities 
for  the  proper  establisiunent  in  life 
of  these  uncertain  and  provoking 
poets.  What  solicitations  —  what 
coaxings— what  threats  are  put  forth 
upon  them !  one  critic  dolefully 
beseeching  that  his  poet  will  bestir 
himself  alittle,  and  justify  the  good 
opinion  which  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce ;  another  opposing,  all 
saraonic  and  ironical,  the  entrance  of 
the  candidate  for  honours,  warning 
him  that,  without  more  serious  effort, 
his  hopes  arc  vain.  Nothing  can  be 
well  imagined  more  provoking,  if  one 
happens  to  have  hazarded  one's  opi- 
nion early  as  to  the  future  chances  of 
such  an  aspirant,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  piece  of  work  from 
those  dubious  and  not-to-be-trusted 
hands.  The  unfortunate  censor  of 
the  press,  for  pure  love,  could  whip 
his  proteg^,  but  dares  not,  out  of 
regard  for  his  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  reckless  neo- 
phyte; and  hence  is  built  up  many 
an  uncertain,  unsteady  little  turret 
of  fame,  foimded  on  youthful  pro- 
mise, and  the  plaudits  of  a  press 
which  must  be  consistent  to  itself, 
whatever  its  author  chooses  to  be — 
a  flimsy  erection,  ready  to  topple 
over,  any  unwary  moment,  and  with 
no  real  ground  to  stand  on.  Such 
reputations  are  not  few,  and,  sln^- 
larly  undesirable  as  they  are,  tne 
owners  of  them  are  perhaps  the  last 
to  perceive  the  deceptive  nature  and 
unreality  of  the  praise  which  is  na- 
turally pleasant  to  their  palate. 
Dangerous  praise— approval  which 
does  not  stimulate,  but  lulls,  and 
perhaps  hinders  some  minds  of  the 
rail  degree  of  eminence  they  might 
have  attained,  had  they  been  treated 
more  honestly.  To  be  sure^  it  is  with 
this  class  that  the  art  of  cnticism,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  title  to  be  called  an 
art,  has  most  to  do,  and  ought  to 
have  greatest  influence.  For  great 
poems  flash  beyond  criticism ;  we  say 
our  say  because  it  is  our  business ; 
and  our  wages  oblige  us,  even  when 
we  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  to  utter  judgment  on  the 
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Celestials.  But  we  might  as  well  hold 
our  peace,  as.  we  ore  all  very  well 
aware ;  and  as  for  the  singine-birds, 
in  their  indiscriminate  melodious 
crowd,  who  but  some  ruthless  rufSan, 
seyerely  goaded  by  the  impish  yisi- 
tations  of  the  printer's  familiar,  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  harm  thdr 
innocence )  It  is  precisely  the  inter- 
mediary people  with  whom,  if  we  are 
to  be  of  any  service  in  this  world,  we 
hare  to  do. 

And  it  is  a  doubtful  and  difficalt 
question  how  far  any  criticism,  ex- 
cept that  of  time  and  circumstance, 
can  decide  upon  the  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  youth.  Young  men,  trained 
as  youn^  men  are  after  our  highest 
standard  of  education,  come  naturally 
out  of  that  process  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  talk  and  conversation 
in  them,  which  it  requires  no  great 
inducement  to  persuade  them  to  put 
on  paper.  A  laree  amount  of  read- 
ing, a  spirited  adoption  of  opinions 
on  which  the  youth's  fervor  and 
natural  belief  in  himself  confer  a 
certain  aspect  of  originality  and  ge- 
nuineness^ make  a  very  pretty  capital 
to  start  with,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
he  be  permitted  to  work  off  that  first 
impetus,  before  it  is  very  perceptible 
what  real  mettle  is  in  him ;— where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  a  young  man 
of  genius  is  quite  as  Hkely— perhaps 
more  likely,  the  natural  veneration 
being  stronger  in  him—to  copy  and 
echo  his  favourite  authors  as  the 
more  ordinary  intellect  bv  his  side. 
The  two  run  together,  siae  by  side, 
for  some  time  after  they  have  started. 
Perhaps  a  certain  grace  of  incom- 
pleteness hanffs  about  the  p^orm- 
ances  of  the  destined  poet,  but  the 
chances  are  that  this  is  but  an  omen 
of  failure  to  himself  and  other  people. 
The  competitors  are  fre^  from  the 
same  subjects,  the  same  studies,  and 
a  certain  faculty  of  verse-making  is 
the  common  property  of  youth.  Who 
is  to  tell  whicn  of  them  will  go 
beyond  that  ^picefnl  possibility  of 
authorship  which  adds  a  certain  ethe- 
real touch  to  the  refined  intelligence 
of  many  an  ordinary  English  gentle- 
roan?  Who  will  make  bold  to  con- 
clude that  tills  is  the  poet-bom^  and 
not  the  other  ?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
great  writer  or  great  man  who  does 
not  lovingly  and  wistfully  remember 
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some  one  who  started  in  the  race  with 
him,  but  did  not,  to  the  perennial 
amazement  of  the  conqueror,  win 
the  crown.  One  hears  of  such  at  the 
commencement  of  every  great  life, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  notable 
struggle — sometimes  it  is  he,  and  not 
the  real  winner,  whom  the  bystanders 
have  most  cheered.  Can  any  one 
tell  how  this  is,  or  discriminate  when 
thev  set  out  between  the  man  who 
will  stop  short  presentlv,  and  drop 
out  of  the  course,  and  he  who  will 
go  on  with  a  growing  power  and 
ardour  to  the  crowning  laurel  and 
the  celestial  goal?  Not  bystanders 
alone,  but  elected  umpires  and  sub- 
lime authorities  of  Olympus,  have 
made  the  most  egregious  blundeiB 
on  this  score :  nobody  knows  it,  not 
even  tiie  victor  himself,  who  in  his 
heart  has  most  likely  adjudged  the 
crown  to  his  rival  They  run  t()ge- 
ther  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as 
mav  be,  and  no  man  can  tell  wmch 
will  win,  when  suddenly  one  comes 
to  a  sudden  pause  and  stands  stilL 
not  a  little  surprised  at  himsel£ 
Why  does  his  comrade  devour  the 
wa^  with  these  flying  steps,  while 
ht  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand- 
still ?  It  is  a  predicament  in  which, 
one  time  or  another,  every  man  must 
find  himself,  who  ventures  on  the 
contest  with  that  child  of  air. 
Puzzled  and  amazed,  the  foiled 
competitor  stands  at  the  end  of  hia 
tether,  and  sees  the  flash  of  his  com- 
panion's progress,  and  hears  the 
shouts  that  hail  hi9i.  Blank  and 
dismayed,  the  critics  cluster  round 
that  imfortunate ;  some  of  them  con- 
dole with  him,  some  of  them  abuse 
him— for,  to  be  sure,  it  must  have 
been  his  fault :  he  was  indolent,  or  he 
was  careless,  or  he  forgot  how  much 
other  people's  credit  was  involved 
with  his  own.  They  are  all  entirely 
amazed  and  uncomprehending,  un- 
able  to  explain  to  themselves  how 
any  man  anould  dart  forward  with 
that  ineffable,  unexplainable  speed. 
But  on  the  other  side,  the  modest 
genius  stands  breathless,  surprised 
only  at  failure,  able  to  comprehend 
his  rival  passing  and  surpassmg,  and 
going  far  above  him,  wondering  oidy 
at  that  strange  sudden  pause  and 
stoppi^ge— as  readv  almost  as  the 
vanquuhed  himsdi  to  blame  some 
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bhmder  or  drcamstance  for  the  in- 
eritable  breakdown. 

Now  to  be  able  to  divine  which 
was  which — to  diBcriminate  the  un- 
OQDseloaB  champion,  and  prophesy 
<m  some  sorer  ^^roond  than  chance, 
whidi  man,  hf  divine  right  of  nature, 
euiied  alreaay  the  budding  crown — 
would  be  something  of  a  business  for 
the  ditic,  if  he  were  eoual  to  it.  Un- 
fortunatelv,  it  is  only  tne  old  remorse- 
kfls  critic  Time  who  ever  does  settle 
that  question.  The  touch  of  his  in- 
different old  fingers  makes  eveiything 
oertain,  if  we  can  but  wait  long 
enough ;  but  in  the  mean  time  what 
fa  to  hinder  that  we  should  all  let 
loose  our  opinion)  or,  at  least,  if 
Bothing  else  is  to  be  done,  set  forth 
beiOTe  the  competitors  the  dangers 
m  wdl  as  the  glories  of  the  race — 
the  possibilities  of  stopping  short 
inglorious— the  chance  of  bemg  mir- 
aculously outstripped  and  Im  be- 
hind 1  Yet  believe  not,  oh  younff 
hero!  that  our  prelections  will  be  m 
mudi  advantage  to  your  training. 
It  wiU  not  be  your  fiEiult  if  you  stop 
^ort  at  the  end  of  your  tether. 
Neither  we  nor  anybody  else  can 
lengthen  that  inevitable  band;  but  if 
a  word  of  well-meant  and  consola- 
tory warning— preparation  in  case  of 
the  worse— excellent  good  advice, 
such  as,  the  whole  wond  knows,  is 
universally  acceptable  to  the  well- 
omdncted  mind  of  youth,  be  of  any 
serviee  to  you,  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come to  it ;  and  it  is  hereby  offered 
to  you*  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on 
his  armour  boast  himselt  as  if  he 
were  putting  it  off.  Be  not  too  con- 
fident in  your  own  powers.  If,  in 
this  case,  the  race  is  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  no  man 
breathing  can  point  out,  until  the 
iKue  proves  it,  where  is  that  deep- 
fareathed  breast,  and  those  winged 
feet 

Well  up  in  the  list  of  modem  poets, 
who,  whatever  they  may  be.  are  not 
great  poets  as  yet  stands  tne  name 
of  Owen  Meieaith— an  appdlation, 
as  etverybody  knows,  wisely  chosen 
to  veil  another  name,  which  might 
well  bias  anybody's  judgment  to- 
wmrda  tbe  heir  (^  its  glory.  The 
jocmg  author  has  now  fl;round  of  Ms 
own  to  stand  upon,  and  appears  be- 
fore na  a  very  dear  and  perfect  in- 
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stance  of  the  uncertainty  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking  o£  A  young 
plant  from  the  natural  and  uncuE 
tured  soil  could  not  have  thrown  out 
its  eariy  branches  so  vigorously, 
without  establishing  beyond  doubt 
its  innate  powers;  but  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different  with  the  young  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flower  of  English 
society,  towards  whose  making  aU 
the  arts  have  lent  a  hand,  and  to 
whom  the  accumulations  of  all  the 
world— riches  that  have  withstood 
the  fire  of  ages^  and  the  revolutions 
of  time— come  calmly,  an  assured  in- 
heritance. A  youn|:,  capable,  and 
ardent  mind,  full  of  youthful  force 
and  confidence,  sedulously  trained  to 
acquaintance  with  all  the  literature 
of  the  world,  accustomed  to  meet  in 
eveiyday  intercourse  the  best  minds 
of  its  own  era,  permitted  to  snatch 
its  own  fervid  and  rapid  impressions 
from  the  brilliant,  guj^  inscrutable 
surfoce  which  it  calk  Life ;  and  full 
of  an  early  power  of  expression  which 
it  is  ea^y  to  mistake  for  something 
deeper  than  the  ready  utterance  of 
youth — is  of  all  other  developments 
of  intellect  the  one  most  difficult  to 
judge  of.  Working-day  people,  when 
they  write  verses,  are  generally  more 
humble  in  their  self-estimate ;  and  a 
man  who  has  to  hold  his  own  against 
a  hard  world,  forgets  that  confidence 
in  words  ana  symbols  which  we  all 
start  with,  and  learns  to  be  sure  of 
little  more  than  the  bit  of  steadfast 
ground  he  stands  on— if  he  is  happy 
enough  to  have  so  much — and  the 
glimpse  of  sl^  over  his  head.  But 
things  are  different  with  our  young 
paladin.  He  goes  abroad  upon  the 
world  nowadays  not  with  the  old 
knij^htly  purposes.  He  is  not  a 
Quixote ;  out  he  cannot  help  bein^ 
young,  however  old,  and  sage,  and 
expenenced  he  may  choose  to  appear. 
He  goes  out  of  his  college  in  glory 
and  in  joy.  He  goes  abroad  to  the 
Italy  of  romance — the  Franco  of 
pleasure.  He  casts  his  delighted 
eyes  abroad,  and  sees  the  flower  of 
humankind  amusing  itself;  but  he 
is  a  philosopher- that  does  not  con- 
tent him.  So  he  plunges  below  tbe 
surface,  as  he  imagines,  and,  emerg- 
ing at  the  other  extremity  of  somal 
existence,  finds  another  quality  of 
humankind,   not    ornamental,   ^^ 
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amusing  itself.  Between  the  two 
hovers  a  dark  sphere,  often  illumi- 
nated with  brilliant  hectic  lights, 
where  the  two  extremities  surge 
together  in  wild,  gay,  sometimes 
hideous  combinations;  a  world  of 
vice  which  the  young  si>ectator  visits 
unabashed  spectator-wise,  to  study, 
not  to  ei\joy  ;~and  immediately  our 
philosopher-poet  flashes  up  to  the 
nill-top,  and  sounds  his  trumpet,  and 
utters  his  poem.  Has  he  not  a  right 
to  assume  the  prophet's  mantle,  the 

garland,  and  the  rooe  of  sonj^  ?  Has 
e  not  been  looking  out  with  fredi 
eyes,  new  and  brignt  and  unpreju- 
meed — and  does  not  he  know  Life  ? 
What  can  any  one  say  to  him  1 — 
it  is  all  entirely  natural,  so  true  in  its 
falseness  that  the  objector  pauses, 
overpowered  with  the  perpetual 
charm  of  that  paradox.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  agreeable  that  his  observa- 
tion should  be  turned  in  that  special 
direction,  and  that,  even  in  Ms  first 
delusion,  life  should  bear  that  aspect 
to  his  eyes ;  but  still  we  can  surely 
all  remember  the  time  when  the 
scene  under  our  own  eyes  was  the 
world,  and  our  own  conclusions  were 
too  infallible  to  be  doubted.  The  tri- 
umphant young  mind,  dazzled  with 
clea 
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its  own  clearsij^htedness.  is  so  abun- 
dantly true  to  itself  in  tne  midst  of 
its  wisdom,  that  we  stop  with  a 
smile  the  disapproval  on  our  lii)s. 
Some  time  the  young  philosopher  will 
know  better ;  some  time  he  will  find 
out  that  German  baths  and  French 
salofu  are  a  marvellously  small  bit  of 
the  world ;  and  that  a  snatch  of  dissi- 
pation is  no  more  life  than  the  bitter 
bubbles  of  fermentation  are  wine. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  has  flashed 
abroad  that  wondenul  delight  of  his 
first  sensations,  his  joy,  his  admira- 
tions—sorrows that  are  unspeakable 
— loves  that  will  last  for  ever;  has 
done  them  all  into  melodious  verse, 
and  cast  them  abroad  upon  the 
world,  and  stands  with  the  fumes  of 
his  poem — celestial  intoxication — 
hanging  about  him,  waiting  for  the 
plaudits  that  are  to  follow  uiat  out- 
burst of  the  everlasting  song  i 

Such  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr  Owen  Meredith  stands,  as 
many  another  poet  fated  to  the  high- 
est honours  has  stood  in  his  day. 
before  the  world.    We  cannot  tell 


whether  this  young  author  will  hold 
out  and  attain  a  supreme  place— and 
still  less  would  we  prophesy  that  he 
is  one  of  those  who  will  stop  short, 
and  carry  nothing  but  a  reputation 
of  promise  out  of  the  hard-contested 
field.  He  has  made  a  sufficient  ap- 
pearance to  attract  some  interest  and 
some  curiosity— to  thrill  the  souls  of 
literary  newspapers,  and  float  his 
name  and  the  Knowledge  of  him 
upon  the  surface  of  soci^ :  he  has 
done  BO  much  that  it  will  be  surpris- 
ing if  he  does  not  do  more.  But  he 
is  so  far  from  having  achieved  any- 
thing which  will  retam  real  influence 
on  tne  public  mind,  or  procure  him 
any  genuine  reputation,  that  he  is 
precisely  in  that  typical  position  so 
tempting  to  the  moraliser.  He  is  a 
fugleman  of  that  host,  so  number- 
less in  our  days,  of  whom  admiring 
friends  expect  such  astonishing  re- 
sults, and  of  whom  we  read  in  tnose 
popular  records  of  college- life,  in 
which  every  second  man  is  certainly 
bom  to  be  either  Primate,  Premier, 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  First  Poet  of  the 
age.  How  the  world  goes  on  in  its 
old  mediocrity  all  the  same,  in  spite  of 
these  marvellous  drafts  of  young  life, 
is  very  astonishing ;  for  State  jobmng, 
and  Church  Patronage,  and  Promo- 
tion b^  Purchase,  though  doubtless 
inventions  of  the  Evil  One,  have  not 
been  [found  hitherto  to  produce  such 
veiy  perilous  and  melancholy  results 
as  the  extinguishment  of  a  genera- 
tion. Mr  Owen  Meredith  is  a  fugle- 
man of  the  order,  but  an  honest  and 
candid  one.  He  is  not  afraid  to  cast 
forth  upon  the  world  the  overflow- 
ings of^  his  mind,  and  be  judged  by 
the  positive  standard — ^the  omy  ten- 
able standard  of  men  or  poems— of 
what  he  can  do.  There  is  much  to 
condemn  in  his  fuf^tive  verses ;  there 
is  much  wanting  m  his  more  serious 
work ;  but  there  is  evervthing  to  com- 
mend in  the  sincere  and  open-hearted 
manner  in  which  he  gives  forth  his 
conclusions  upon  the  world  and  life 
and  things  in  general  This  younr 
writer  does  not  affect  anything  runu 
or  rustical  He  makes  none  of  the  old 
conventional  babbling  of  green  fields : 
he  assumes  boldly  t£&t  ms  artificial 
world  is  the  world,  and  proceeds  un- 
daunted on  that  foundation.  Feel- 
ing himself  perfectly  equipped,  and 
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read^  for  anything  that  may  happen 
to  mm,  he  ^oes  forth  with  toat 
■ablime  sapenority  to  good  and  evil 
— that  calm  equality  ot  obeer^ation, 
rtodjing  impartially  vice  and  virtue 
— with  perhaps  rather  a  leaning  of 
interest  towards  the  former,  a  more 
drunatical  and  piquant  element  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  which  cha- 
racterises, in  our  day,  these  young 
philosophers — to  declare  to  us  his 
impressions  and  experiences.  Life! 
oh,  so  serious  1  filling;  one's  cup  with 
an  unspeakable  bitterness,  which 
nevertheless  one  somehow  enjoys — 
and  80  wicked !  men  and  women  fall- 
ing in  and  out  of  love  without  inter- 
mission, and  bringing  about  the  sad- 
dest catastrophes,  which,  melancholy 
as  they  are,  one  welcomes  eagerly  for 
the  sake  of  an  event  and  a  sensation 
— and  so  perverse !  the  wrong  man 
and  the  wroog  woman  always  turning 
up  in  that  lottery,  where  all  the  worid 
(it  is  to  be  supposed)  struggles  con- 
stantly for  prizes.  This,  at  present, 
is  Mr  Owen  Meredith's  conception  of 
the  exif^ence.  which,  nevertheless,  is 
shared  by  multitudes  of  commonplace 
middle-ajsed  people,  and  has  a  back- 
ground of  very  dull  neutral  tint,  care- 
keely  washed  in,  to  throw  into  oolder 
rdief  those  superlative  moments  of 
ecstasy  and  ages  of  anguish  which 
belong  to  the  youn^  hero.  And  far 
be  it  from  us  to  madce  any  objection. 
Hard  are  those  mentors  who  refuse 
to  the  young  people  their  day  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  unfortunately  our  poet's 
romance  is  of  a  fashion  unknown  to 
the  English  imagination.  It  is  French 
love  which  he  keeps  simmering  over 
his  brasier—the  highest  goddess  of 
his  thoughts  "wears  a  chain,"  is 
hailed  as  ^my  love,  and  yet  not 
mine,"  and  reproached  because  she 
•*  oould  not  wait "  the  advent  of  Love 
and  the  Poet.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
very  pretty  and  dramatical  to  imagine 
the  separated  pair  from  the  end  of 
the  world  sendmg  their  thoughts  to 
each  other — the  lover  who  hi^  come 
too  late,  and  the  ladjr  who  would  not 
wait,  each  doing  their  sad  duties  an- 
gelioJly  well,  Uiat  dear  sweet  pale 
creature,  enduring  her  husband  and 
putting  up  with  her  children,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  happ^  union  in 
heaven  with  the  true  omect  of  her 
affections — somehow  it  does  not  at 


all  fall  in  with  our  insular  prejudices. 
They  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  in 
France,  and  don't  mind  it :  but  we 
must  remind  our  poet  that  ne  writes 
English,  and  that  true  art  does  not 
permit  a  thought  which  is  conceived 
in  the  idiom  of  one  tongue  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  that  of  another.  We  know 
nothing  about  such  loves  in  English 
speech.  Vice  is  vice  everywhere; 
and  we  have,  to  be  sore,  Divorce 
Courts,  and  other  such  horrors,  like 
other  people ;  but  we  have  not 
come  to  like,  and,  the  chances  are, 
never  will  come  to  like,  that  delicious 
balance,  so  dear  to  our  lively  neigh- 
bours, which  holds  just  at  the  climax 
point  the  ^and  moral  seesaw,  one 
end  of  which  rises  into  superlative 
and  angelical  virtue,  while  the  other 
drops  into  the  gaping  ruinous  dark- 
ness. We  do  not  appreciate  the  poise, 
nor  ex\joy  the  breatnless  and  entranc- 
ing interest  which  attends  it.  The 
very  virtue,  at  its  highest,appears  to 
our  dull  ideas  somethmg  to  oe  rather 
ashamed  of  than  otherwise— some- 
thing certainly  quite  beyond  the 
touch  of  words.  iN  or  can  we,  dull  to 
sentiment  in  that  supernal  region, 
at  all  approve  of  the  final  appeal  to 
heaven,  which  is  suspiciously  like  a 
mere  spiritual  elopement.  Loves  of 
this  fashion  had  much  better  be  left 
to  their  native  language;  they  do  not 
suit  our  plain-spoken  tongue,  still 
less  do  they  suit  our  contracted 
ideas.  The  love  of  England  wears 
maiden  blushes.  We  give  free  licence 
to  all  young  poets  to  see  this  rose- 
light  of  mommg  upon  earth  and  sea, 
to  think  nothing  in  the  world  so  im- 
portant as  the  '"congenial  soul "  and 
"sympathetic  heart^ — the  inspiration 
of  their  vernal  songs,— even  in  the 
early  glow  of  this  intoxication,  to 
fancy  everybody  as  much  interested 
in  the  uni versallove-making  as  them- 
selves; but  we  set  limits  to  the 
licence.  The  heroine  who  "wears 
a  chain,"  blushes  hectic,  and  not 
rose  red.  Let  him  write  French  who 
writes  sentimental  letters  to  her. 
We  do  not  acknowledge,  even  as  a 
dramatic  tituatian — not  even  as  a 
tableau  of  virtue  triumphant — the 
legerdemain  of  Passion,  poetical  and 
superlative,  balancing  upon  its  see- 
saw. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are 
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many  graceful  verses  and  pleasant 
snatches  of  song  in  Mr  Owen  Mere- 
dith's early  hours  of  idleness.  Let  us 
instance  such  aprettj^ cabinet  picture, 
warmly  framed  and  perfect,  as  the 
following : — 

"  My  little  love,  do  you  remember^ 
Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise. 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
Curtained  warm  from  the  snowy  weather. 
When  YOU  and  I  played  chess  together. 
Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes  ? 

Ah,  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand^ 
Hovering  warm  o*er  Queen  and  Knight, 

Brave  Pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand ; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings. 
The  Bishop  bent  on  distant  things, 
Moves  sidUng  through  the  fight. 

Our  fingers  touch  ;  our  glances  meet. 

And  falter ;  falls  your  golden  hair 

Against  my  cheek ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field  your  Queen 
Rides  slow,  her  soldiery  all  l>etween. 

And  checks  me  unaware. 

Ah  me !  the  little  battle's  done, 
Disperst  is  all  its  chivalry. 
Full  many  a  move  since  then  have  we 
'Mid  life's  perplexing  chequers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  fortune  played. 

What  is  it  we  have  won  ? 

This,  this  at  least,  if  this  alone, 
That  never,  never,  never  more. 
As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore 

(Ere  we  were  ^rown  so  sadly  wise). 

Can  you  and  Ishut  out  the  skies, 
8hut  out  the  world  and  wintry  weather ; 

And,  eyes  exchanging  warmth  wilii  eyes. 
Play  chess  as  then  we  played  together." 

And  here  is  something  which  rings 
like  real  metal — 

"  Yet  I  am  a  part  of  the  things  I  despise, 
Sinoe  my  life  is  bound  by  their  common 
span; 
And  each  idler  I  meet  in  square  or  street. 
Hath  within  him  what  all  that*s  without 
him  belies. 
The  miraculous,  infinite  heart  of  man. 
With  its  countless  capabilities ! 
The  sleekest  guest  at  the  general  feast, 

That  at  every  sip,  as  he  sups,  says  grace. 
Hath  in  him  a  touch  of  the  untamed  beast, 
And  change  of  nature  is  change  of  place. 
The  judge  on  the  bench,  and  the  scamp  in 
the  dock, 
Have  in  each  of  th6m  much  that  is 
common  to  both : 
Each  is  part  of  the  parent  stock. 
And  their  difference  comes  of  their  dif- 
ferent cloth. 
Twixt  the  Seven  Dials  and  Exeter  Hall, 

The  gulf  that  is  fixed  is  not  so  wide ; 
And  the  fool  that  last  year  at  her  Majesty's 
ball, 
Ricken  d  me  so  with  hb  simper  of  pride. 
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Is  the  hero  now  heard  of,  the  first  on  the 
wall. 
With  the  bayonet-wound  in  his  side. 

....    I  know  that  all  acted  time. 
By  that  which  succeeds  it  is  ever  received. 

As  calmer,  completer,  and  more  sublime. 
Only  because  it  is  finished— because 

We  only  behold  the  thing  it  achieved — 
We  behold  not  the  thing  it  was. 

Who   knows   how  sculptor   on   sculptor 

starved. 
With  the  thought  in  the  head  by  the  hand 
uncanred? 
And  he  that  spread  out  in  its  ample 

repose, 
That  ^prand,  indifferent,  godlike  brow, 
HwB  vainly  hit  own  may  have  ached,  wko 
kno%D$, 
*Twixt  the  laurel  above  and  the  wrinkU 
belowt 

Oh  Lord  of  the  soul  of  man,  whose  will 
Made  earth  for  man,  and  man  for  heaven. 

Help  all  thy  creatures  to  fulfil 
The  hopes  to  each  one  given  ! 

So  fair  thou  mad*st,  and  so  complete 

The  little  daisies  at  our  feet ; 

So  sound  and  so  robust  in  heart. 

The  patient  beasts  that  bear  their  part ; 

In  this  world's  labour  never  asking 

The  reason  of  its  ceaseless  tasking. 

Hast  thou  made  man,  though  more  in  kind. 

By  reason  of  his  soul  and  mind ; 

Yet  less  in  unison  with  life, 

Bv  reason  of  an  inward  strife, 

Tnan  these,  thy  simpler  creatures,  are  T " 

This  last  is  better  for  its  thoughts 
than  its  execution,  which  is  a  &ult 
on  the  rieht  side — execution  without 
thought  being  the  kind  of  production 
from  which  tnis  young  poet  and  the 
young  world  which  he  represents  has 
most  to  fear.  It  is  true  that  a  power 
of  execution  in  this  day  means  rather 
a  faculty  for  rough  verses  and  ir- 
regular measure  than  for  the  smooth 
and  polished  diction  of  old ;  but  it 
may  very  well  happen  that  the  rude 
rhythm  takes  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
is  a  delusion  and  snare  more  potent 
than  eyen  the  li<iuid  flow  of  words 
which  made  music  to  the  ears  of  our 
fathers.  In  the  volume  called  The 
Wanderer  *  there  are  some  apparent 
intentions  of  conveying  a  subtle 
thread  of  story  out  of  one  short  poem 
into  another,  as  has  been  done  m  Mr 
Tennyson's  Maud;  but  we  cannot 
aflBrm  that  they  have  been  success- 
fuL  Mr  Owen  Meredith,  however, 
can  tell  a  story ;  and  this  gift  he 


*  The  Wanderer,    By  Owen  Mibsdith.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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manifests,  not  only  in  the  little  clas- 
AC  drama  of  Clytemnestray  vhich. 
Botwithsanding  many  vigorous  ana 
pietnreeque  passages,  belongs  to  the 
Kewd^ate  school  of  poetry ;  but  also 
in  the  modem  tale,  with  which  he 
has  followed  the  example  of  his 
greater  contemporaries :  for,  not 
oontent  with  the  verses,  he  has  put 
forth  his  strength  in  one  sustained 
effort,  and  the  result  is  another  novel 
in  vezse — ^the  story  of  Lucile,* 

Again  a  French  plan  and  subject — 
again  another  example  of  that  popn- 
lar  saperiority  to  English  ideas  of 
life  and  love  which  has  began  to 
steal  upon  voum  English  literature. 
Locile  is  that  favourite  heroine  of 
French  romance,  a  beautiful  widow : 
wonderfully  superior  to  the  follies  oi 
ftthion,  and  with  touching  evidences 
of  a  broken  heart  in  her  looks  and 
behaviour,  she  is  yet  angelically 
present  at  various  haunts  of  fashion, 
where  she  does  much  unintentional 
mischief  and  some  good.  She  has, 
of  course,  two  lovers,  one  of  whom, 
hopedess  himself,  satisfies  his  re- 
v^igeful  feelings  by  deceiving  and 
sending  off  the  other.  After  an  in- 
ter^ when  the  deceived  lover  has 
married,  the  whole  party  meet  at 
Ems,  where  Lucile  defeats  her  re- 
jected and  vindictive  suitor  in  a 
seeond  attempt  to  ii\jure  the  happi- 
ness of  his  former  rival,  and  helps  to 
ertaUish  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  With 
these  events  the  greater  part  of  the 
stor^r  is  filled.  It  is  thoroughlv  con- 
ventional, the  whole  plan  and  con- 
struction of  the  tale  being  familiar 
to  all  experienced  romance-readgrs, 
who  are  of  course  perfectly  prepared 
to  know  that  Lucile  after  this  be- 
eomes  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  is  at 
last  Uie  means  of  bringing  about  a 
happy  marriage  between  the  children 
of  uiose  rivals  for  her  own  love. 
Bat  many  an  excellent  story  is  made 
oat  of  the  same  conventional  mate- 
rials, and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  our 
author  on  that  score,  for  there  is 
abondant  vigour  and  rapidity  in  the 
narrative,  and  much  picturesque  and 
lifelike  description.  Neither  do  we 
upbraid  Mr  Owen  Meredith  for  hav- 
ing a  philanthropic  bankrupt  and  a 
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lost  fortune  among  the  accessories  of 
his  drama,  as  everybody  else  has  at 
the  present  moment.  The  fact  has 
been  so  sadly  common,  and  its  results 
contain  so  much  rich  and  never- 
failing  material,  that  one  cannot 
wonder  if  it  is  very  readily  received 
into  the  repertory  of  the  romance- 
writer,  whether  he  writes  in  prose 
or  verse.  Mrs  Browning's  Romney 
Leigh  loses  his  sight  in  a  fire,  exactly 
as  Jane  Eyre's  Rochester  and  various 
other  heroes  who  had  the  luck  to 
come  after  that  first  unfortunate 
gentleman  have  done.  It  is  too  much 
to  demand  originality  of  incident 
But  we  have  infinitely  greater  objec- 
tions to  the  French  character  of  the 
heroine  than  to  the  French  name, 
which  plays  such  pranks,  as  the  author 
confesses^  with  English  rhjmes.  The 
brilliant  French  widow  is  as  much 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  English  ro- 
mance, as  she  who  "  wears  a  enain  *'  is 
to  the  love-sonnets  of  English  poetry. 
These  materials  are  alien  and  foreign 
to  us,  and  convey  a  certain  disresp^ 
to  the  traditions  of  our  language  and 
literature,  which  is  not  excusable  in 
a  young  writer,  and  which  of  course 
he  must  expect  to  impair  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  book.  This  is  qmte  a 
fundamental  blunder,  and  worthy  of 
all  censure.  Besides,  if  Mr  Meredith's 
Lucile  was  such  a  person  as  he  calls 
her,  what  had  she  to  do  in  that  pub- 
lic room  at  Ems,  being  heartbroken, 
and  lonely^  and  disgusted  with  the 
world]  Had  they  all  been  carried 
by  a  sudden  tour  de  force  to  some 
mysterious  chateau,  where  the  lady 
lived  in  seclusion,  we  could  have  for- 
given the  stratagem ;  but  what  had 
such  a  person  to  do  at  a  German 
bath?  We  repeat,  like  the  oracle, 
who,  for  that  once  at  least,  was 
doubtless  mistaken — this  will  never 
do!  No!— not  if  Mr  Owen  Mere- 
dith turned  out  another  Words- 
worth. It  is  possible  enough  to  bear 
with  a  blue  woman  once  m  a  way, 
instead  of  our  English  rosebud  hero- 
ine, of  whom  we  are  never  tired ;  but 
we  set  our  face  against  the  importa- 
tion of  the  French  widow  into  our 
tender  fields  and  dewy  landscapes. 
She  is  very  charming,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her.    Let  us  open 


•  Lucile.    By  the  same. 

▼OI*.  ucxxvia— NO.  Dxxxvn. 
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the  door  for  Madame,  and  bow  her 
out  to  her  carriage.  We  admire  her 
Bentiments  and  her  toilette  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  but  she  does  not 
belong  to  us — ^never  did,  and  never 
shall 

Having  entered  which  protest  for 
the  bendat  of  all  those  young  culti- 
vators of  literature  who  are  contemp- 
tuous of  our  good  English  fashions  of 
love-making,  and  of  tne  maiden  hero- 
ine of  the  same,  we  do  not  object  to 
return  to  the  book  before  us,  where 
the  story,  despite  the  trammels  of 
verse,  moves  lightly  and  not  too  slow, 
and  where  the  scene  and  landscape 
are  picturesque  and  true.  Here  is  the 
coming  on  and  dispersion  of  a  moun- 
tain-storm : — 

"After  noontide  the  clouds^  which  had 

traversed  the  east 
Half  the  day,  gathered  closer,  and  rose  and 

increased, 
The  air  changed  and  chilled.    As  though 

out  of  the  groimd 
There  ran  up  the  trees  a  oonfused  hissing 

sound. 
And  the  wind  rose.    The  guides  sniffed, 

like  chamois,  the  air. 
And  looked  at  each  other,  and  halted,  and 

there 
Unbuckled  the  cloaks  from  their  saddles. 

£relong 
Thick  darkness  descended  the  mountains 

among, 
And  a  yiyid,  vindictive,  and  serpentine 

flash 
Gored  the  darkness,  and  shone  it  across 

with  a  gash. 
The  rain  fell  in  great  heavy  drops  and 

anon 
Broke  the  thunder. 

The  horses  took  fright  every  one. 
The  Duke's  in  a  moment  was  far  out  of 

sight; 
The  guides  shouted.   The  band  was  obliged 

to  alight, 
And,  dispersed  up  the  perilous  pathway, 

walked  blind 
To  the  darkness  before  from  the  darkness 

behind. 


And  the  storm  is  abroad  on  the  moun- 
tains! 

HefiUs 

The  crouch'd  hollows  and  all  the  oracular 
hills 

With  dread  voices  of  power.    A  roused 
million  or  more 

Of  wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their 
hoar 

Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  in  the  wake 

Of  the  cloud  whose  reflection  leaves  livid 
the  lake. 

And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,  for  plun- 
der descends 

From   invisible  lands,  o'er  these   black 
moimtain-ends : 
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He  howls  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey, 

and  his  lash 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wild  moun- 
tain-ash. 
That  clings  to  the  rocks  with  her  garments 

all  torn, 
like  a  woman  in  fear.    .    .     . 

There  is  war  in  the  skies  I 
Lo !  the  black- winged  legions  of  tempest 

arise 
O^er  those  sharp  splintered  rocks  that  are 

gleaming  below 
In  the  soft  light  so  £sdr  and  so  fatal,  as 

though 
Some  seraph  burned  through  them,  the 

thunderbolt  scorching. 
Which  the  black  cloud  unbosomed  just 

now.    Lo !  the  lurching 
And  shivering  pine-trees,  nke  phantoms 

that  seem 
To  waver  above  in  the  dark:  and  yon 

stream. 
How  it  hurries  and  roars  on  its  way  to  the 

white 
And  paralysed  lake  there,  appalled  at  the 

sight 
Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven. 

Meanwhile 
The  sun  in  his  setting  sent  up  the  last 

smile 
Of  his  power  to  baffle  the  storm.    And 

behold ! 
0*er  the  mountains  embattled,  his  armieai, 

all  gold. 
Rose  and  rested;  while  far  up  the  dim 

airy  crags 
Its  artillery  silenced,  its  banners  in  rags. 
The  rear  of  the  tempest  its  sullen  retreat 
Drew  off  slowly,  receding  in  sUenoe,  to 

meet 
The   powers   of  the  night,  which,  now 

gathering  afar, 
Had  already  sent  forward  one  bright  signal- 
star. 

The  dimness  of  eve  o'er  the  valleys  had 
dosed. 

The  rain  had  ceased  &lling,  the  moun- 
tains reposed. 

The  stars  nad  enkindled  in  luminous 
courses 

Their  slow-sliding  lamps,  when,  remomit- 
ing  their  horses, 

The  riders  retraversed  that  mighty  serra- 
tion 

Of  rockwork.  Thus  left  to  its  own  deso- 
lation, 

The  lake,  from  whose  glimmering  limits 
the  last 

Transient  pomp  of  the  pageants  of  sunset 
had  passed, 

Drew  into  its  bosom  the  darkness,  and 
only 

Admitted  within  it  one  ima^pe — a  lonely 

And  tremulous  phantom  of  flickering  light. 

That  followed  tne  mystical  moon  through 
the  night" 


And  hero  a   hurried   night- ride 
through  the  same  scenery : — 
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"  FlMt  ftnd  furious  he  rode  through  the 

thickeU  which  rose 
Up  the  shaggy  hill-aide;   and  the  quar- 

relUnff  crows 
CSanged  above  him,  and,  clusteriDg  down 

the  dim  air, 
Dropped  into  the  dark  woods.    By  Ata, 

nere  and  there, 
fibepherd-fires  faintly  gleamed  from  the 

Talleym.     Oh,  how 
He  enried  the  wings  of  each  wild  bird,  as 

now 
He  aig«d  the  steed  over  the  dissy  ascent 
Of  the  mountain  I    Behind  him  a  murmur 

was  sent 
From  the  torrent— before  him  a  sound 

from  the  tracts 
Of  the  woodlands  that  waved  o*er  the  dark 

cataracts, 
And  the  loose  earth  and  loose  stones  rolled 

naomently  down 
From  the  hoofii  of  his  steed  to  abysses 

unknown. 
The  red  day  had  fallen  beneath  the  black 

woods. 
And  the  Powen  of  the  night  through  the 

vast  solitudes 
Walked  abroad  and  conversed  with  each 

other.     The  trees 
Were  in  sound  and  in  motion,  and  mut- 
tered like  seas 
In  EUland.    The  road  through  the  forest 

was  hollowed. 
On   he   sped   throu«[h  the   darkness   as 

though  he  were  followed 
Tut,  frst  by  the  Erl  King  I " 

Nor  can  we  den^  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  following  aketch  :— 

'*  When  Ludle  left  Matilda,  she  sat  for  long 

hours 
Forlorn  in  her  own  vacant  chamber.  Those 

powers 
Of  action  and  thought  the  day's  sharp 


Had  mamtained  for  a  while  at  a  pitch  so 

intense, 
Now  when  solitude  found  her  within  and 

without, 
Baleaged  from  the  part  she  had  fully  played 

out. 
Deserted  her  wholly.    Alone  in  the  gloom, 
TBfid  the  signs  of  departure  that  gave  to 

that  room 
A  dull  sense  of  strangeness,  about  to  turn 

back 
To  her  old  vacant  life,  on  her  old  home- 
less track. 
She  folt  her  heart  falter  within  her.    She 

sat 
Like  some  poor  player  gazing  dejectedly 

at 
llie  insignia  of  royalty  worn  for  a  night ; 
Exhausted,  fatigued  with  the  daule  and 

lirfit, 
And  the  effort  of  passionate  feigning ;  who 

thinks 
Of  her  own  meagre  rushlighted  chamber, 

and  shrinks 
From  the  chill  of  the  change  that  awaits 
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Unable  to  sleep,  she  descended  the  stair 

That  led  from  ner  room  to  the  nrden ; 
The  air. 

With  the  chill  of  the  dawn  yet  unrisen, 
but  at  band. 

Strangely  smote  on  her  feverish  forehead ; 
the  land 

Lay  in  darkness  and  change  like  a  world 
in  its  grave : 

No  sound  save  the  voice  of  the  long  river- 
wave. 

And  the  crickets  that  sing  all  the  night. 
She  stood  still. 

Vaguely  watching  the  thin  cloud   that 
curled  on  the  hill. 

Ah,  pale  woman  !  what,  with  that  heart- 
broken look. 

Didst  thou  read  there  in  nature's  weird 
heartbreaking  book  ? 

Have  the  wild  rains  of  heaven  a  father  ? 
and  who 

Hath  in  pity  begotten  tho  drops  of  the 
dew? 

Orion,  Arcturus,  who  pilots  them  both  ? 

What  leads  forth  in  his  season  the  bright 
MaserothI 

Hath  the  darkness  a  dwelling  save  there  in 
those  eyes? 

And  what  name  hath  that  half- revealed 
hope  in  the  skies  I 

Ay,  question  and  listen  I    What  answer  I 
The  sound 

Of  the  long  river-wave  through  its  stone- 
troubled  bound. 

And  the  crickets  that  sing  all  the  night.^ 

From  those  extracts  our  readers 
will  see  that  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  force  and  vitality,  as  well 
as  skill,  in  the  craft  of  verse-maldng 
to  be  found  in  Lucile.  We  spare 
the  dialogues ;  sad  examples  of 
what  the  poor  muse  is  dnven  to 
in  the  conduct  of  a  modem  tale : 
poetry,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
call  these  snatchy  conversations  put 
into  rhyme ;  but  thej  are  cleverly 
done  notwithstanding.  The  rhtpnei 
themselves,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  carefully  looked  to  as  thev  might 
have  been,  and  even  in  the  full  swmg 
of  narrative  the  reader  is  brought  up 
suddenly  with  the  sense  of  a  jar  on 
the  roaa  :  hers  does  not  rhvme  well 
to  charac^«;  the  effect  of  the  em- 
phasis on  the  last  syllable  of  a  long 
word — an  experiment  which  the  au- 
thor of  Lticile  seems  fond  of  trying 
—unfortunately,  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, and  we  fear  to  whisper  how 
often  we  have  stumbled  upon  the 
jingle  of  furPd  and  world,  which 
seems  a  favourite  combination.  This 
is  not  a  lack  of  power,  but  a  lack  of 
that  which  Carlyle  describes  as  one 
of  the  supreme  fiEtculties  of  genius- 
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the  faculty  of  taking  trouble.  It  is 
nothing  that  a  little  additional  pains 
and  honest  attention  to  the  work  can- 
not easily  set  right.  Some  rhymes 
there  are  in  the  world,  exquisite  be- 
yond all  music,  which  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  think  of  otherwise  tnan 
as  bom  so,  diyine  intuitions :  so  there 
are  some  Raphael  touches  which 
have  certainly  come  direct  out  of  the 
heaven  of  genius  above  all  premedita- 
tion— but  these  are  few ;  and  vast  is 
the  charm  of  labour  and  pains  to  sub- 
due the  unruly  syllables,  and  catch 
the  floating  notes  of  music  always 
abroad  upon  the  winds  and  air. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a 
youn^  painter  who  brought  a  critic, 
m  whose  judgment  he  had  confi- 
dence, to  see  his  picture.  One  may 
be  sure  the  youth  himself  thought 
well  enough  of  it  in  the  first  pkuse. 
The  authority  looked,  approved,  com- 
mended,—  nothin|^  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  his  criticism— until. 
"  Now,  of  course  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  you  have  all  the  picture  to 
paint,  eh  ?"  said  the  critic,  getting  up 
good-humouredly.  We  say  the  same 
to  our  young  poet  You  know  per- 
fectly well  aU  the  picture  is  to  paint 
y;et.  There  are  gwA  touches  of  de- 
sign and  ideas  of  colour.  We  have 
nothin&f  much  to  object  to  your 
method  of  laying  on ;  but  to  be  sure 
the  picture  is  all  to  paint 

And  to  show  before  we  are  done, 
that,  despite  the  Frenchness  of  his 
womenkind  and  his  love-making, 
there  is  in  this  book  due  sense  of 
national  excellences  within  our  own 
sea-straitened  limits;  as  well  as  for 
an  excellent  representation  of  one 
strong  and  evident  national  peciQi- 
arity,  which,  amid  our  perpetual  re- 
formations and  the  calm  eclecticism 
of  modem  politics,  both  the  poetry 
and  the  prose  of  Ei^lish  life  may 
well  make  account  of  we  conclude 
with  a  sober  and  faithful  portrait,  in 
every  way  veracious,  honest,  and  well 
drawn— the  English  Parliament-man 
of  our  day  and  generation  : — 

"Here 
My  next  neifflibour's  a  man  with  twelve 

thouflanaa-year, 
Who  deems  that  life  has  not  a  pastime 

more  pleasant 
Than  to  follow  a  fox  or  to  slaaghter  a 

pheasant; 


Yet  this  fellow  goes  through  a  contested 

election, 
laves  in  London,  and  sits,  like  the  soul  of 

dejection, 
All  the  day  through  upon  a  committee, 

and  late 
To  the   last,  every  night,  through   the 

drearv  debate. 
As  though  he  were  getting  each  speaker 

by  heart, 
Though  amongst  them  he  never  presumes 

to  take  part. 
One  asks  one's  self  why,  without  murmur 

or  question. 
He  foiigoes  all  his  tastes,  and  destroys  his 

digestion, 
For  a  labour  of  which  the  result  seems  so 

small? 
'  The  man  is  ambitious,'  you  say— not  at 

aU; 
He  has  just  sense  enough  to  be  fully  aware 
That  he  never  can  hope  to  be  Premier,  or 

share 
The  renown  of  a  Tully — or  even  to  hold 
A  subordinate  office.     He  \&  not  so  bold 
As  to  fancy  the  House  for  ten  minutea 

would  bear 
With  patience  his  modest  opinions  to  heu*. 
'  But  ne  wants  something.* 

What !  with  twelve  thousand  a-year : 
What  could  Government  give  him  would 

behalf  no  dear 
To  his  heart  as  a  walk  with  a  dog  and  a 

Through  his  own  pheasant-woods,  or  a 
capital  run  ? 

'No,  but  vanity  fills  out  the  emptiest 
brain ; 

The  man  would  be  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours, 'tis  plain ; 

If  the  Fashion  to  him  open  one  of  ita 
doors. 

As  proud  as  a  sultan  returns  to  his  boors.' 

Wrong  affain !  if  you  think  so— For,  primOf 
my  iriend 

Is  the  head  of  a  £unily  known  from  one 
end 

Of  his.  shire  to  the  other  as  the  oldest;  and 
therefore 

He  despises  fine  lords  and  fine  ladies,  ffe 
care  for 

A  peerage  ?  no,  truly  !    Secwndo,  he  rarely 

Or  never  goes  out;  dines  at  Bellamy's 
sparely. 

And  abhors  what  you  call  the  gay  world. 
Then  I  ask. 

What  inspires  and  consoles  such  a  self-im- 
poseatask 

As  the  life  of  this  man,  but  the  sense  of 
its  duty? 

And  I  swear  that  the  eyes  of  the  haughti- 
est beauty 

Have  never  inspired  in  my  soul  that  in- 
tense, 

BeverentuU,  and  loving,  and  absolute  sense 

Of  heartfelt  admiration  I  feel  for  this  man, 

As  I  see  him  beside  me,  there  wearing  the 
wan 

London  daylight  away  on  his  humdrum 
committee, 
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80  onootMeiout  of  all  that  awakeni  my  pity 
And  wooder. 


The  bmnOity  of  it  I  the  grandeur  withal  t 
The  eablimity  of  it  1   And  yet,  ahould  you 

call 
The  inan*t  own  Tery  ilow  apprriiension  to 

this, 
Ha  woold  aak,  with  a  ftare,  what  lublim- 

ityia? 
His  work  ia  the  duty  to  which  he  was  born ; 
Ha  aeoepts  it  without  ostentation  or  scorn ; 
And  this  man  is  no  nnoommon  type  (I 

thank  heaTen !) 
Of  this  land's  common  men.    In  all  other 

1aod%  eren 
The  type's  self  is  wanting." 

lliete  venes,  and  the  seatiment  in 
them*  will  recall  to  some  readers  the 
fiKther  in  the  son. 

Ib  tluB  a  suitable  picture  to  end 
with  t  It  is  the  practical  poetry  of 
Ei^lish  life— the  epic  of  our  daily 
existence  as  a  nation.  We  hear  of 
the  Purchase  system,  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  soldier^s  life 
is  a  Teiy  poor  living,  and  not  one  to 
get  rich  by.  Neither  is  the  Church, 
though  tliat  has  its  big  prises ;  and  it 
iahanl  oiough  upon  hosts  ofpoor  sub- 
alterns and  poor  curates.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  something  of  grandeur 
in  the  thought  that  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  society  amonff  us 
are  not  done  for  moneyi;  that  tnere 
is  among  us  a  generous  duty^  if  not 
ambition,  which  wastes  its  life  in  par- 
liamentary committees,  which  spends 
its  fortune  to  buy  steps  in  its  regi- 
ment, and  have  a  better  chance  of 
bdng  fired  at,  and  which  gives  alike 
Its  Me  and  substance  to  some  parish 
bountifully  endowed  with  fifty  pounds 
a-year.  It  is  not  orofit  which  so- 
laces our  hard-worked  l^;islators— we 
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do  not  buy  the  blood  of  those  who 
fijght  for  us.  or  pay  for  the  ministra- 
tions that  cheer  our  deathbeds.  There 
is  a  world  of  good  sense  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  consent  to  everything 
that  is  said  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  best  men  in  tne  best  places,  of 
opening  the  way  for  talent,  of  clear- 
ing every  legitimate  pathway  for  the 
man  who  must  live  by  his  work.  But 
let  us  thank  Heaven,  at  the  same 
time,  as  generously  as  they  spend 
their  lives,  their  blood,  their  strength 
for  us,  that  in  England  the  three  great 
national  functions  are  for  the  most 
part  performed  by  men  who  get  very 
poor  interest  for  their  money,  who 
are  ready  to  pay,  and  not  to  be  paid, 
for  the  privdege  of  serving  their 
oountiy,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  no 
remuneration  for  their  toil  and  pains 
but  the  old  primitive  and  noble  re- 
muneration %n  kind,  the  ''Honour, 
honour,  honour,  honour  to  him! 
which  is  all  we  can  give  to  our 
greatest  heroes. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  jobs,  and 
families  provisioned  upon  the  State, 
and  poor  men  kept  aown  and  de- 
prived of  the  good  things  of  their 
profession,  and  doubtless,  in  special 
instances,  very  true ;  but  it  is  a  miser- 
able iiyustice  to  pass  over  that  vol- 
untary and  generous  plunge  into  all 
the  liardest  work  ot  thS  country, 
which  the  higher  classes  of  this 
country  take  so  generally,  without 
money  and  without  reward,  without 
even  praise. '  It  is  the  poetry  difi'used 
over  our  undemonstrative  and  sober- 
mannered  island— a  poetiy  not  yet 
matched  anywhere  else— a  national 
lyric  of  stronger  and  more  splendid 
music  than  any  Marseillaise. 
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JUDICIAL  PUZZLES.-— THE  CAMPDEN  WOKDER. 


The  little  market-town  of  Ohip- 
ping-Campden  lies  on  the  Yerge  of 
the  Ootswold  Hills.  It  is  a  quaint 
old  place,  formed  of  one  stripling 
street  of  low-gabled  houses,  with  an 
ancient  market-house  in  the  middle. 
The  ruins  of  Campden  House,  built 
in  the  year  1612  by  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes  ?the  princely  merchant  who 
erected  Hickes^s  Hail,  and  gave  it  to 
the  coimty  of  Middlesex),  remain  a 
monument  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
grandson,  Baptist  Lord  Noel,  who 
burnt  his  magnificent  mansion  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament  troops. 

Railroads  have  only  lately  tra- 
versed this  out-of-the-way  part  of 
England.  It  is  not  on  the  high-road 
to  anywhere,  and  though  the  coun- 
try around  possesses  beauties  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  it  has  never  been  fre- 
quented by  tourists.  It  is  best  known 
by  the  love  which  Shakespeare  evi- 
dently bore  to  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  his 
boyhood.  When  Slender  taunts  Mas- 
ter Pa^e  by  telling  him  that  he 
hears  his  ''fallow  greyhound  was 
outrun  on  Cotswold,"  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  a  course  on  those 
wide  and  then  open  downs  must 
have  risen  to  Shakespeare^s  recollec- 
tion. It  is  here,  too,  that  he  places 
that  pleasant  arbour  in  Justice  Shal- 
low's orchard,  where  he  ate  "  a  last 
year's  pippen  of  his  own  ^ffing  with 
a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth,** 
with  FalstafF  and  his  "cousin  Si- 
lence.** It  was  "  a  goodly  dwelling 
and  a  rich.**  Cousm  Silence  was, 
we  have  no  doubt,  a  Campden  man, 
and  trolled  out  his  fragments  of 
carols  at  the  little  bowling-green 
there.  Shakespeare  tcUs  us  that  he 
was  a  townsman.  "  Is  old  Double  of 
pour  toum  living  yet  ?'*  Old  Double, 
who  is  immortal  because  he  died. 
"See,  see!— he  drew  a  good  bow. 
And  dead!— he  shot  a  fine  shoot. 
John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and 
betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead !  How  a  score  of  good  ewes 
now  ?    And  is  old  Double  dead  1  ** 

He  probably  acquired  the  skill  as 
an  archer,  which  endeared  him  to 


"  John  of  Gaunt,**  at  those  games  on 
Dover's  Hill,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, wnich  were  celebrated  by 
Ben  Jonson,  and  which  were  held 
there  annually  until  a  few  years  ago. 
"  Will  Squele,**  too,  was  a  ''^Ootswdd 
man.**  Shakespeare  must  have  loved 
the  place,  or  ne  never  would  have 
coined  so  endearing  a  name.  Who 
has  not  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
Will  Squele  1  The  commentators 
have  puzzled  themselves  greatly  after 
theur  usual  fashion,  and  have  devised 
ingenious  and  improbable  reasons 
why  FalstafTs  tailor  should  be  one 
"  Master  Dombledon.'*  They  have 
sought  for  abstnise  meanings  in  the 
name,  stupidly  fancying  that  it  was 
originally  wntten  Doubledone,  and 
implied  a  double  charge.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  name  of  a  hill  a  few  miles 
b^ond  Campden,  and  the  use  of  it 
afiu)rds  an  additional  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's familiarity  with  the  country. 

This  little  town  was,  in  the  year 
1660,  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  so  extra- 
ordinary that  it  is  still  remembered 
by  the  name  of  "The  Campden 
Wonder.** 

On  the  16th  of  August  in  that  vear, 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  William 
Harrison,  who  was  steward  to  Lady 
Campden,  and  resided  in  the  part  of 
Campden  House  which  still  remained 
habitable,  went  on  foot  to  Charring- 
worth,  a  village  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, to  receive  some  rents.  He  did 
not  return  so  soon  as  was  expected, 
and  his  wife,  feeling  some  alarm  at 
his  absence,  sent  his  servant^  John 
Perry,  to  meet  him  about  eight  or 
nine  o*clock.  Neither  Perry  nor  his 
master  returning  that  nigh^  the  son 
of  the  latter  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  in  search  of  his  father.  On 
his  way  towards  Charringworth  he 
met  Perry,  who  told  him  that  his 
father  was  not  at  that  place,  and 
they  went  together  in  search  of  him 
to  Ebrington  (a  village  betweep 
Campden  and  Charringworth),  where 
they  were  informed  that  Harrison 
had  called  the  evening  before  at  the 
house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Daniel^ 
on  his  return  from  Charringworth. 
but  hadalmostinmiediatelyproceedea 
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on  his  way  towards  Campden.    This 
was  the  last  they  could  hear  of  the 
old  man.    But  in  the  mean  time  a 
hat  and  comh,  much  hacked  and  cut, 
and  a  band  stained  with  blood,  which 
waa  recognised  as  having  been  worn 
by  him  on  that  night,  were  found  in  a 
inhl  spot,  near  a  large  furze  brake, 
between  £brington  and  Campden. 
The  report  immediatel}^  and  very 
naturally,  arose  that  Hr  Harrison 
had  been  wavlaid,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered, and  the  whole  population  of 
the  town  tamed  out  to  search  for  his 
body.    Their  search  was  in  vain : 
BO  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  John  Peny.   The 
spot  where  the  hat  was  found  was 
just  where  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  met  him  on  his  return.    Me 
knew  that  he  was  j^oing  to  receive  a 
considerable  sum' ofmoney.  His  mas- 
ter had  left  Ebrington  safe.    Perry's 
abeoiee  daring  the  whole  of  the  ni^ht 
was  Bospicious.    The  natural  thmg 
would  haire  been,  had  he  failed  to 
meet  hia  master,  that  he  should  have 
returned  at  once  to  Campden.    He 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  the  next 
day  was  brought  before  a  justice  of 
peace.    The  account  he  gave  was, 
that  he  had  started  on  his  way  to- 
wards Charringworth^  immediately 
upon  receiving  nis  mistress's  orders 
to  do  so :  that  after  going  a  short 
distance,  he  met  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Beed.  and,  feeling  afraid  to  go  on 
in  the  dark,  had  returned  with  him 
to  Campden :  that  he  had  started 
sgaxn  with  one  Pearce,  and,  after 
going  a  short  distance,  had  a^ain 
letnmed.    That  he  then  went  into 
the  hen-roost,  where  he  remained  till 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when,  the  moon 
having  risen,  he  took  courage  and 
again  set  oat ;  but  a  mist  rising,  he 
lost  his  way,  and  lay  under  a  hedge 
till  morning,  when  he  went  on  to 
Gharringworth,  and  inquired  for  his 
msster  of  one  Edward  Plaisterer,  who 
told  him  that  he  had  paid  him  twenty- 
three  pounds  the  afternoon  previous. 
That  he  made  further  inquiries,  but 
without  success ;  and  on  his  return 
home  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, met  his  master^s  son.    This  ac- 
count, which  was  confirmed  by  the 
three  men  he  referred  to,  was  not  eon- 
ndered  sati8factory,and,  after  remain- 
ing in  custody  al>out  a  week,  Perry 
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expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  before 
the  justice,  to  whom  he  said  he  would 
disclose  what  he  would  discover  to 
no  one  else. 

He  then  said  that,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  his  master^s  service,  his 
mother  and  his  brother  had  oeen 
urging  him  to  join  them  in  robbing 
him.  That  their  scheme  was  to  way- 
lay him  on  his  return  from  receiving 
the  rents.  That  he  had  accordingly 
informed  his  brother,  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  Mr  Harrison  went 
to  Chaningworth,  of  the  errand  upon 
which  he  had  gone.  That  on  the  same 
evening,  immediately  after  he  had 
received  Ms  mistress's  orders,  he  met 
his  brother,  and  Ihey  went  together 
towards  Charnngworth.  That  he 
watched  his  master,  on  his  return, 
go  into  a  field  called  the  ConyCTce, 
through  which  a  private  path,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  led  to 
his  house.  That  he  told  his  brother 
that  *'  if  he  followed  him  he  might 
have  his  monev,  and  he  in  the  mean 
time  would  walk  a  turn  in  the  fields.*' 
That  soon  afterwards  following  hie 
brother,  he  found  his  master  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  his 
brother  upon  him,  and  his  mother 
standing  by.  That  his  master  was 
not  then  dead,  for  he  exclaimed,  ^  Ah, 
rogues  !  will  you  kill  me ! "  Tliat  he 
begged  his  brother  not  to  kill  him, 
but  he  replied,  "Peace,  peace,  you 
are  a  fool,  and  strangled  him.  Tnat 
his  brother  took  a  h^  of  money  out 
of  his  master's  pocket,  and  threw  it 
into  his  mothers  lap ;  that  they  then 
carried  the  body  into  the  garden^  in- 
tending to  throw  it  into  a  large  smk ; 
that  he  left  it  in  the  garden  and  went 
to  watch  and  listen,  whilst,  as  he  be- 
lieved, his  mother  and  brother  put 
the  bodv  into  the  sink ;  but  whether 
they  did  so  or  not,  he  could  not  posi- 
tively say.  That  going  back  into  the 
town  he  met  Pearce,  and  went  with 
him  towards  Charringworth,  as  he 
had  before  stated.  That  he  then  re- 
turned to  the  hen-roost,  and  taking 
his  master's  hat,  band,  and  comb,  he 
cut  them  with  his  knife,  and  threw 
them  in  the  road  where  they  were 
found. 

Upon  this,  strict  search  was  made 
for  the  body,  not  only  in  the  place 
which  Perry  had  mentioned,  but  in 
all  the  ponos  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  amongst  the  ruins  of  Campden 
House,  but  in  vain.  Joan  and  Ricnard 
Perry,  the  mother  and  brother  of 
John,  were  taken  into  custody.  They 
vehemently  protested  their  innocence, 
and  upbraided  John  for  his  falsehood. 
He  still,  however,  stuck  to  his  story, 
and  retorted  uppn  them  with  bitter 
reproaches  for  naving  urged  him  to 
the  commission  of  so  horrible  a  crime 
— affirming  that  be  had  spoken  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  and  declaring  that 
he  was  ready  to  justify  it  to  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrate, 
a  very  remarkable  circumstcmce  oc- 
curred They  were  removed  separate- 
ly, and  of  course  in  custody,  John  being 
some  distance  in  advance  of  Richard. 
The  latter,  "  pulling  a  clout  out  of  his 
pocket,  dropped  a  ball  of  inkle,  which 
one  of  his  guard  taking  up,  he  desired 
him  to  restore,  saying  it  was  only  his 
wife's  hair-lace."  The  constable  find- 
ing a  noose  at  the  end  of  it,  and  feel- 
ing some  suspicion,  took  it  to  John 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
of  it,  on  which  John  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "  Yea,  to  his  sorrow ;  for 
that  wa*  the  string  his  brother 
ttrangled  his  master  withP 

Unfortunately,  the  only  narrative 
which  exists  of  this  singular  case 
diverges  at  this  point  into  matters 
irrelevant  to  the  main  issue ;  but  at 
the  spring  assizes  following,  after  an 
interval  of  something  more  than  six 
months,  the  three  Perrvs  were  tried 
for  the  murder.  Up  to  this  time  John 
Perry  had  persisted  in  his  story.  On 
the  trial,  however,  he,  like  his  mother 
and  brother,  pleaded  not  guilty^  and 
when  his  confession  was  proved,  al- 
leged that  he  was  "  then  mad,  and 
knew  not  what  he  said.*' 

We  are  lefl  in  ignorance  what  evi- 
dence, beyond  the  confession  of  John, 
was  produced  at  the  trial  That  there 
must  have  been  some  is  clear,  as  that 
confession,  though  evidence  against 
John,  was  none  against  his  mother  or 
Richard.  All  three  were  convicted, 
and  a  few  days  i^rwards  hanged,  on 
Broadway  Hill,  within  sight  of  the 
town  of  Uampden. 

As  Joan  Peny  was  suspected  to  be 
a  witch,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
bewitched  her  sons  so  as  to  prevent 
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them  from  confessing,  she  was  han^^ 
first  "After  whi(£  Richard,  heme 
upon  the  ladder,  professed,  as  he  had 
done  all  along,  tnat  he  was  wholly 
innocent  of  the  fact  for  which  he  was 
then  to  die ;  and  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  Mr  Harrison's  death,  nor 
what  was  become  of  him ;  and  did 
with  great  earnestness  beg  and  be- 
seech his  brother  (for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  world  and  his  own  con- 
science) to  declare  what  he  knew 
concerning  him ;  but  he,  with  a  dogged 
and  surly  carri^,  told  the  peopk^he 
was  not  obligea  to  confess  to  them ; 
yet  immediately  before  his  death  he 
said,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  maater^s 
death,  nor  what  was  oeoome  of  him, 
but  they  might  hereafter  possibly 
hear." 

John  Perry  was  hanged  in  chains 
upon  a  gibbet  placed  on  the  Broad- 
way Hill. 

Some  years  afterwards  Mr  Harri- 
son returned  to  Campden.  The  ac- 
count he  gave  of  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
appearance, and  of  his  adventures 
during  the^riod  of  his  absence,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbunr  of 
Bourton  (the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
unhappy  victim  of  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Somerset),  is  so  curious 
that  we  give  it  entire.* 

''HoNOUBBO  Sir, — In  obedience  to 
your  commands,  I  give  you  this  true  ac- 
count of  my  bein^  carried  away  heyond 
the  seas,  my  coutmuanoe  there,  and  re- 
turn home.  On  a  Thursday,  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  time  of  harvest,  I  went  to 
Charringworth  to  demand  rents,  due  to 
my  Lady  Campden ;  at  which  time  the 
tenants  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  late 
ere  they  came  home,  which  occasioned 
my  stay  there  till  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing. I  expected  a  considerable  sum,  but 
received  only  three-and-twenty  pounds^ 
and  no  more.  In  my  return  home  (in 
the  narrow  passage,  amongst  Ebrington 
furzes),  there  met  me  one  horseman,  and 
aaid,  'Art  thou  there f  and  I,  fearing 
that  he  would  have  rid  over  me,  struck 
his  horse  over  the  nose ;  whereupon  ha 
struck  at  me  with  his  sword  several 
blows,  and  ran  it  into  my  side,  while  I 
(with  my  little  cane)  made  my  defence 
as  well  as  I  could ;  at  last  another  came 
behind  me,  run  me  into  the  thigh,  laid 
hold  on  the  collar  of  my  doublet,  and 
drew  me  to  a  hedge  near  to  the  place ; 
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tii6ii  cftine  in  another.  They  did  not  take 
my  money,  but  mounted  me  behind  one 
of  them,  drew  my  arms  about  his  middle, 
and  fitftened  my  wrists  together  with 
something  that  had  a  spring-look  to  it,  as 
I  oonceiTed,  by  hearing  it  give  a  snap  as 
they  pat  it  on ;  then  they  threw  a  great 
doak  over  me,  and  conveyed  me  away. 
In  the  night  they  alighted  at  a  hay-rick 
whidi  stood  near  unto  a  stone  pit  by  a 
wan  side,  where  they  took  away  my 
money.  About  two  hours  before  day  (as 
I  heard  one  of  them  tell  the  other  he 
thou^t  it  to  be  then),  they  tumbled  me 
into  the  stone  pit  They  stayed  (as  I 
thought)  about  an  hour  at  the  hay-rick, 
when  they  took  horse  again.  One  of  them 
bade  me  come  out  of  the  pit ;  I  answered 
they  had  my  money  already,  and  asked 
what  they  would  do  with  me ;  whereupon 
he  stnack  me  again,  drew  me  out,  and 
put  a  great  quantity  of  money  into  my 
pockets,  and  mounted  me  again  after  the 
same  manner ;  and  on  the  Friday,  about 
son-setting,  th^  brought  me  to  a  lone 
house  upon  a  heath  (by  a  thicket  of 
bushes),  where  they  took  me  down  al- 
most dead,  being  sorely  brmsed  with  the 
oarriage  of  the  money.  When  the  woman 
of  the  house  saw  that  I  could  neither 
stand  nor  speak,  she  asked  them  whether 
at  no  they  had  brought  a  dead  man! 
Iliey  answered  no,  but  a  friend  that  was 
hurt,  and  they  were  carrying  him  to  a 
dhiruiigeon.  She  answered  if  they  did  not 
make  haste,  their  friend  would  be  dead 
before  they  could  bring  him  to  one. 
Then  they  laid  me  on  cushions,  and 
snffered  none  to  come  into  the  room  but 
m  little  girL  There  we  stayed  all  night, 
they  giving  me  some  broth  and  strong 
wrnttts ;  and  in  the  morning,  very  early, 
they  mounted  me  as  before,  and  on 
Saturday  night  they  brought  me  to  a 
place  where  were  two  or  three  houses,  in 
cue  of  whidi  I  lay  all  night  on  cushions 
by  their  bedside.  On  Sunday  morning 
th^  carried  me  from  thence,  and  about 
three  or  four  o'clodL  they  brought  me  to 
a  place  by  the  sea-side,  called  Deal, 
wkiwe  they  laid  me  down  on  Uie  ground; 
and  one  of  them  staying  by  me,  the  other 
two  walked  a  little  off  to  meet  a  man, 
with  whom  they  talked,  and  in  their 
djsooarse  I  heard  them  mention  seven 
pounds ;  after  which  they  went  away  to- 
gether, and  about  half  an  hour  after  re- 
turned* The  man  (whose  name,  as  I 
after  heard,  was  Wrenshaw)  said  he 
Csared  I  would  die  before  he  could  get 
me  on  board.  Then  presently  they  put 
me  into  a  boat,  and  carried  me  on  ship- 
board, where  my  wounds  were  dressed. 
I  remained  in  the  ship  (as  near  as  I 
OQold  reckon)  about  six  weeks,  in  which 
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time  I  was  indiflforently  recovered  of  my 
wounds  and  weakness.  Then  the  master 
of  the  ship  came  and  told  me  (and  the 
rest  who  were  in  the  same  condition) 
that  he  discovered  three  Turkish  ships. 
We  all  offered  to  fight  in  the  defence  of 
the  shipandourselves,  but  he  commanded 
us  to  keep  close,  and  said  he  would  deal 
with  them  well  enough.  A  little  while 
after  he  called  us  up,  and  when  we  came 
on  the  deck  we  saw  two  Turkish  ships 
close  by  us  ;  into  one  of  them  we  were 
put,  and  placed  in  a  dark  hole,  where, 
how  long  W9  continued  before  we  were 
hmded,  I  know  not  When  we  were 
landed  they  led  us  two  days'  journey,  and 
put  us  into  a  great  house  or  prison,  where 
we  remained  four  days  and  a  half;  and 
then  came  to  us  eight  men  to  view  us, 
who  seemed  to  be  officers;  they  called  us, 
and  examined  us  of  our  trades  and  call- 
ings, which  every  one  answered.  One 
said  he  was  a  chirurgeon,  another  that 
he  was  a  broadcloth  weaver,  and  I  (after 
two  or  three  demands)  said  I  had  some 
skill  in  physic.  We  three  were  set  by, 
and  taken  by  three  of  those  eight  men 
that  came  to  view  us.  It  was  my  chance  to 
be  chosen  by  a  grave  physician  of  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  lived  near  Smirna, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  England,  and 
knew  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
he  preferred  before  all  other  places  in 
England.  He  employed  me  to  keep  his 
still-house,  and  gave  me  a  silver  bowl, 
double  gilt,  to  drink  in.  My  business 
was  most  in  that  place ;  but  once  he  set 
me  to  gather  cotton  wool,  which  I  not 
doing  to  his  mind,  he  struck  me  down  to 
Uie  ground,  and  after  drew  his  stiletto 
to  stab  me ;  but  I,  holding  up  my  hands  to 
him,  he  gave  a  stamp,  and  turned  from 
me,  for  which  I  render  thanks  to  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
stayed  his  hand  and  preserved  me.  I 
was  there  about  a  year  and  three-quarters, 
and  then  my  master  fell  sick  on  a  Thurs- 
day, and  sent  for  me,  and  calling  me,  as 
he  used,  by  the  name  of  Boll,  told  me  he 
should  die,  and  bade  me  shift  for  myself. 
He  died  on  Saturday  following,  and  I 
presently  hastened  with  my  bowl  to  a 
port  almost  a  day's  journey  distant,  the 
way  to  which  place  I  knew,  having  been 
twice  there,  employed  by  my  master 
about  the  carriage  of  his  cotton  wool. 
When  I  came  thither,  I  addressed  myself 
to  two  men  who  came  out  of  a  ship  of 
Hamborough,  which  (as  they  said)  was 
bound  for  Portugal  within  three  or  four 
davs.  I  inquired  of  them  for  an  Eng- 
lish ship ;  they  answered  there  was 
none.  I  intreated  them  to  take  me  into 
their  ship;  they  answered,  they  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  being  diBcovered  by  the 
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Bearchers,  wbicb  migbt  occasion  the  for* 
feiture,  not  only  of  their  goods,  but  also 
of  their  lives.  I  was  very  importunate 
with  them,  but  could  not  prevail ;  they 
left  me  to  wait  on  Providence,  which  at 
length  brought  another  out  of  the  same 
Bhip,  to  whom  I  made  known  my  condi- 
tion, craving  hia  assistance  for  my  trans- 
portation :  he  made  me  the  like  answer 
as  the  former,  and  was  as  stiff  in  bis 
denial,  till  the  sight  of  my  bowl  put  him 
to  a  pause.  He  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  space  be  came 
bock  again,  accompanied  with  another 
seaman,  and  for  my  bowl  undertook  to 
transport  me;  but  told  me  I  must  be 
contented  to  lie  down  in  the  keel,  and 
endure  much  hardship,  which  I  was  con- 
tent to  do,  to  gain  my  liberty.  So  they 
took  me  aboard,  and  placed  me  below  in 
the  vessel,  in  a  very  uneasy  place,  and  ob- 
scured me  with  boards  and  other  things, 
where  I  lay  undiscovered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  search  that  was  made  in  tho 
vessel.  My  two  chapmen,  who  had  my 
bowl,  honestly  furnished  me  with  victuals 
daily  until  we  arrived  at  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal,  where  (as  soon  as  the  master 
had  left  the  ship,  and  was  gone  into  the 
city)  they  set  me  on  shore,  moneyless, 
to  shift  for  myself.  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take,  but,  as  Providence  led 
me,  I  went  up  into  the  city,  and  came 
into  a  fair  street ;  and  being  weary,  I 
turned  my  back  to  a  wall,  and  leaned 
upon  my  staff.  Over  against  me  were 
four  gentlemen  discoursing  together : 
after  a  while,  one  of  them  came  to  me, 
and  spake  to  me  in  a  lang^uage  that  I 
understood  not  I  told  him  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  understood  not  what 
he  spake.  He  answered  me  in  plain 
English,  that  he  understood  me,  and 
was  himself  bom  near  Wisbech,  in  Lin- 
colnshire: then  I  related  to  him  my 
Bad  condition ;  and  he,  taking  compas- 
Bion  on  me,  took  me  with  him,  provided 
for  me  lodging  and  diet,  and  by  his  in- 
terest with  a  master  of  a  ship  bound 
for  England,  procured  my  passage  ;  and 
bringing  me  on  shipboard,  he  bestowed 
wine  and  strong  waters  on  me,  and,  at 
his  return,  gave  me  eight  stivers,  and 
commended  me  to  the  care  of  the  master 
of  the  ship,  who  landed  me  safe  at 
Dover,  from  whence  I  made  shift  to  get 
to  London,  where,  being  furnished  with 
necessaries,  I  came  into  the  country. 

**  Thus,  honoured  sir,  I  have  given 
you  a  true  account  of  my  sufferings, 
and  happy  deliverance  by  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  God,  my  most  gracious 
Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  to  whose  name  be  ascribed 
all  honour,  pnuse,  and  glory.    I  con- 
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elude,  and  rest,  your  worships,  in  aU  du- 
tiful respect, 

*'  WiLUAM  Harbison." 

It  is  difficult  to  Bay  what  amount 
of  credence  should  be  given  to  this 
extraordinary  narratiye.  On  the  one 
band  it  appears  impossible  to  assis^n 
a  sufficient  motive  for  kidnapping  the 
old  man.  The  persons  who  attacked 
him  would  have  been  exposed  to  far 
less  danger  of  detection  had  they 
either  murdered  him  at  once,  or  left 
bim  to  take  his  chance  of  life  in  the 
stone  pit  alter  the  robbery ;  and  much 
profit  was  not  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  sale  of  the  old  man  as  a  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and 
that  the  risk  of  detection  must  not 
be  estimated  by  what  it  would  be  at 
the  present  day ;  -that  kidnappine 
was  not  an  uncommon  crime;  and 
that  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
Harrison's  disappearance  has  ever 
been  suggested.  But  be  this  story 
true  or  not,  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  murdered  is  unquestionable. 
The  innocence  of  the  Perrys  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  had  suffered 
death  was  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt ;  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  fact,  a  startliog  one 
certainly,  that  John  Peny  not  only 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  two  persons 
with  whom  he  was  closely  connected, 
but  his  own  also,  to  a  falsehood  which 
he  had  no  motive  whatever  for  com- 
mitting. 

This  opens  one  of  the  darkest  and 
strangest  pages  in  the  history  of 
human  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  victim  of  that 
remarkable  form  of  mental  disease 
which  induces  the  sufferer  to  charge 
himself  and  others  with  imaginary 
crimes— a  malady  far  more  common 
than  ordinary  observers  suppose. 
From  the  earliest  periods  as  to  which 
we  have  any  recoros  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  terrible  disease  has  from 
time  to  time  presented  itself  under 
various  forms.  The  purest  minds 
and  the  highest  intellects  have  suf- 
fered from  it  no  less  than  the  ignorant 
and  the  degraded.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  those  minds  which  are 
most  delicately  strung,  and  tuned  to 
the  most  refined  sensibility,  are  peoa- 
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liady  liable  to  its  attack.    Few  men 
probably  hare  led  so  pure  and  inno- 
cent a  life,  or  one  which  afforded  so 
little  KTonnd  for  self-reproval,  as  the 
poet  Cowper ;  jet  he  has  told  us  that 
^  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  expectation 
€i  paDishment,"  the  *'  feeline  that  he 
baa  committed  acrime" — he  knewnot 
wbai — was  ever  present  to  his  mind. 
There  is  one  incident  of  this  disease, 
with  regard  to  which  those  who  (as 
baa  been  the  case  with  ourselves  in 
more  instances  than  one)  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  sufferer  should 
be  especially  upon  their  guard.    So 
tbotoughl^  is  he  conyinced  of  the 
tmtb  of  his  story,  he  narrates  it  with 
■och  earnestness  and  simplicity,  that 
nnleflBaomecircumstance  has  occurred 
to  pot  the  listener  upon  his  guard,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
fbae  his  assent  to  its  truth.    As  one, 
whohasleft  areoord  of  the  impressions 
produced  on  his  own  mind  during 
the  prevalence  of  delusion,  has  tola 
ns,  ^  of  the  two,  the  appearance  of 
the  bed,  walls,  and  furniture  of  his 
room  was  false,  not  his  preternatural 
impreflsions,"*  it  follows,  from  this 
■trong  internal  conviction,  that  no- 
thing snrprises  or  startles  the  suffer- 
ers.   When  John  Perry  was  shown 
the  cord  which  fell  from  his  brothers 
pocket,  had  he  been  fabricating  a 
stoiy  he  would  have  paused  to  con- 
sider what  he  should  say,  and  would 
very  probably  have  been  betrayed 
Into  a  contradiction  or  an  inconsis- 
tency.   But  his  diseased  imagination 
at  once  seized  upon  the  circumstance 
as  food  for  the  delusion  with  which 
bis  mind  was  impressed,  and  wove  it 
into  the  narrative  in  a  manner  which 
bore  the  closest  possible  resemblance 
to  actual  truth,  oecause  to  his  mind 
it  was  truth. 

A  case  which,  in  some  of  its  feat- 
ures, bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Perrys,  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calais,  nearly  a  century  earlier. 

A  woman  disappeared,  and  suspi- 
cion arose  that  she  had  been  made 
away  with.  A  man  was  found  lurk- 
ing in  a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood. 
and  betra^ng  ^mptoms  of  fear  and 
apprehension,  he  was  arrested  on 
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suspicion  of  having  murdered  her, 
confessed  the  crime,  and  was  execut- 
ed. In  two  years  the  woman  re- 
turned. The  heir  of  the  unhappy 
sufferer  sued  the  judge  who  had  con- 
demned him  for  (kmagea.  They 
ought  not,  it  was  argn^,  to  have 
condemned  any  one  for  the  murder 
until  the  body  had  been  found,  or  its 
absence  satisfactorily  account^  for ; 
in  other  words,  until  the  corpus 
delicti  had  been  proved  t— a  principle 
well  known  to  our  law,  and  acted 
upon,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  case 
01  the  Perrys,  whom  Sir  Christopher  * 
Turner  refused  to  try  at  the  assizes 
immediately  following  their  appre- 
hension, on  this  very  ground.  How 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  afterwards 
does  not  appear. 

It  is  like  calling  up  spirits  from 
the  dead  to  open  the  stained  and 
faded  pages  of  the  old  reporters  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Parliament  of 
Pans,  or  the  ecpally  interesting  re- 
cords of  trials  m  our  own  country, 
and  to  read  the  haran^es  of  forgot- 
ten advocates  upon  mterests  lone 
gone  hj,  passions  long  burnt  out,  and 
superstitions  which  the  world  hasout- 
1^0 wn.  Nothing  is  more  curious  and 
uteresting  than  to  note  how,  through 
each  change  of  circumstance  and  opi- 
nion, the  human  mind  remains  the 
same,  and  to  observe  the  mode  in 
whicn  its  delusions  shape  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  day,  or  the 
particular  circumstances  by  which 
the  patient  is  surrounded. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  parish  of 
Auldeme,  about  midway  between 
Cawdor  and  Forres  (the  verjr  scene 
of  Macbeth's  interview  with  the 
witches),witnessed  a  ybtj  remarkable 
display  of  the  former  kmd.  "  Master 
Harie  Forbes "  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  William'  Dallas  the  Sheriff- 
Depute,  and  the  other  magnates  of 
the  neighbourhood,  assembled  to  re- 
ceive the  full  and  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  Isabell  Oowdie.  This  con- 
fession is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
document  that  is  to  be  found  relating 
to  the  history  of  witchcraft.  We  cer- 
tainly know  of  none  that  is  so  com- 
prehensive.   It  is  a  compendium  of 


♦  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  of  a  Gentleman  during  Derangement,  p.  63. 
t  Amvmvb  Robebtus,  lib.  1,  c  iv. 
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the  learning  on  that  very  curious  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  internal  evidence  which  it  con- 
tains, that  it  was  voluntary  and  sin- 
cere :  BO  minute,  particular,  and 
earnest  is  it,  that  even  now  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
merely  the  creation  of  a  diseased 
brain. 

Isabell  first  met  the  devil  accident- 
ally between  the  farmlands  of  Drum- 
dewin  and  the  sea-shore,  but  he 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  him  an 
assignation  at  night  in  the  kirk  of 
Aldeme.  There  they  met,  Isabell 
being  accompanied  by  a  confidant, 
one  Margaret  Brodie.  The  devil 
mounted  the  reader's  desk  with  a 
black  book  in  his  hand.  Isabell  re- 
nounced her  baptism,  and  puttiog  one 
hand  on  the  top  of  her  head,  ana  the 
other  on  the  sole  of  her  foot,  made 
over  all  between  them  to  the  arch- 
enemy, who  thereupon  baptised  her 
afresh  in  his  own  name.  Nothing 
more  occurred  at  this  interview,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  a  second  took 
place,  the  details  of  which  we  must 
pass  over.    Isabell  was  now  wholly 

given  up  to  the  devil,  and  she  and 
er  neighbours  were  employed  by 
him  in  tne  commission  of  crimes  of 
dififerent  kinds,  up  to  murder  itsell 
She  enumerates  those  who  consti- 
tuted her  company  or  "covin,"  to  use 
the  technical  name  :  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  truth  ot  her  confessions 
is  confirmed  by  one  at  least  of  her 
supposed  accomplices.  There  is  a 
wild  and  picturesque  imagination 
about  Isabell  Qowdie's  confessions, 
which  is  not  often  found  in  such  de- 
tails. When  she  describes  the  mode 
that  was  adopted  to  take  away  the 
fruit  of  the  land,  she  rivals  the  gro- 
tesque power  of  Callot. 

**  Before  Candlemas/'  she  says,  "  we 
went  by  East  Kinloss,  and  then  we  yoked 
a  plewghe  of  paddokis.*  The  divill  held 
the  plewghe,  and  John  Tounge  in  Me- 
bestone,  our    officer,    did    diywe    the 
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She  visited  Fairvland,  like  Thomas 
the  Rhymer.  The  Queenof  Faerie  was 
"brawU  clothed  in  whyte  linens,**  and 
the  King  of  Faerie  was  a  "  braw  man, 
weill-favoured  and  broad-faced,**  but 
she  was  "  affrighted  bv  the  elf  bullfl, 
which  went  up  and  downe  thair 
rowtting  and  skoylling;**  and  her 
Information  as  to  that  terra  incoffniia 
is  but  scanty. 

IsabelFs  confession  occupied  four 
days :  she  gives  at  length  the  uncouth 
rhymes  by  means  of  which  tempests 
were  raised,  which  enabled  her  to  fly 
through  the  air  on  storms,  to  change 
her  form  for  that  of  a  bird,  a 
cat.  a  hare,  or  any  other  animal  at 
will.  Her  amours  with  the  devil  she 
details  with  marvellous  particularity, 
and  recounts  one  by  one  the  murders 
she  had  committed  at  his  instigation, 
when  shebreaks  out  into  this  passion- 
ate exclamation  :  "  Alace !  I  deserve 
not  to  be  sitting  hier,  for  I  have  done 
somanie  evill  deedis,  especially  killing 
of  men,  I  deserve  to  be  rievm  upon 
irin  harrowes,  and  worse  if  it  coula  be 
devirit ! "  To  the  horror  of  "  Master 
Harie  Forbes,**  he  was  himself  the 
subject  of  these  terrible  incantations^ 
His  life  was  attempted  several  times. 

"  Maigaret  Brodie  shot  at  Mr  Harie 
Forbes  at  the  standing-stanes,  bot  she 
missed,  and  speirit '  if  she  should  shooi 
agam  1 '  And  Uie  devil  said, '  Notl  for  we 
wold  nocht  get  his  lyfe  at  that  tyme.' 
We  intentit  several  tymes  for  him  quban 
he  was  seik.  Bessie  Hay,  Jean  Martin 
the  maiden,  Bessie  Wilson,  Maigaret 
Brodie,  Elspeih  Neshie,  and  I  myself 
met  in  Bessie  Wilsones  hows,  and  maid 
an  bag  against  bim.  The  bag  was  maid 
of  the  flesh,  guttis,  and  gallis  of  toadis, 
the  liewer  of  an  hear,  pickles  of  com, 
and  pairingis  of  naillis  of  fingers  and  toes. 
We  steepit  all  night  among  water.  The 
divill  learned  us  to  saye  the  wordis  fol- 
lowing at  the  making  of  the  bag : — 

'  He  is'  lying  on  his  bed,  and  he  is  seik 

and  sair. 
Let  him  1y  intill  that  bedd  monetbes  two 

and  dayes  thrie  mair. 
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that  we,  oomiDg  into  his  dudmer  in  the 
Bighi-tjm,  wnild  swing  it  on  him.  And 
beouM  we  preTailed  not  at  that  tym, 
Beaue  Uaj  undertook  and  cam  into  his 
dialmer  to  wiait  him,  being  werie  intimat 
with  him,  and  she  brought  in  of  the  bsg 
in  her  handis  full  of  the  oil  thereof,  to 
hftT*  Bwowng  and  casten  droppis  of  it  on 
kim ;  bot  there  were  some  uther  worthie 
penooa  with  him  at  that  tym,  by  quhich 
Ood  prerented  Bessie  Hay  that  she  gat 
BO  harm  don  to  him,  bot  swang  a  litl  of 
H  on  the  bed  quhair  he  lay.''* 

The  confeasioDS  conclade  with  a 
■unnte  acoount  of  making  the  image 
of  a  child  of  clay:  "It  wanted  no 
mark  of  the  imaj^  of  a  bairn,  eyes, 
iKwe,  month,  litle  bppes,  and  the  hands 
of  it  folded  down  by  its  sydis." 

Whilst  the  day  which  formed  the 
imaffe  was  kneaoed,  the  deyil  sat  on 
a  bisck  klst,  and  Isabell  and  her 
eompanions  chanted  the  following 
rhyme:— 

"  Wo  pat  this  water  amon^  this  meall, 
F(ir  long  dwyninf  and  ilfheall ; 
W©  put  it  in  intm  the  fyr. 
To  bora  them  up  both  stik  and  stour, 
That  be  burnt  with  our  will, 
As  onie  stikiU  on  an  kiU." 

This  image  represented  the  child 
of  the  Laird  of  Fkrkis, 

**  As  it  was  rested  eche  other  day  at 
the  fyr,  »om  tymes  on  pairt  of  it, 
aomtymes  another,  the  bairn  would  be 
burnt  and  rosten,eTen  as  it  was.'* — "  Each 
day  we  wold  water  it,  and  then  rost  and 
bail  it,  and  turn  it  at  the  fyr,  each  other 
day,  till  that  bairn  died,  and  then  lay  it 
up,  and  steired  it  not  imtill  the  next 
bairn  was  borne;  and  then  within  half 
an  yeir  efter  thst  baime  was  borne,  we 
would  take  it  out  of  the  cradle,  and  bak 
it  and  rost  it  at  the  fyr,  until  that  bairn 
died  aLso.t 

"  All  this  and  a  great  manie  mor  ter- 
rible thingis  the  said  witnesses  and  notar 
beard  the  said  Isabell  confes,  and  most 
willingly  and  penitently  speak  furth  of 
her  own  moath." 

The  record  is  imperfect,  but  there 
■eems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Isabell 
Gowdie  and  Janet  Breadheid  suffered 
at  the  stake. 

The  conviction  of  guilt  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  as  vividly 
as  it  was  upon  that  of  John  Perry,  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  Master  Harie  Forbes  and  his 
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confederates  pursued  these  unhappy 
women  to  the  death.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  observes,  that  in  these 
cases 

*' The  accusers  are  masters  or  neighbours 
who  had  their  children  dead,  and  are 
engaged  by  grief  to  suspect  Uieee  poor 
creatures.  I  knew  (he  says)  one  burnt 
because  a  lady  was  jealous  of  her  witii 
her  husband ;  and  the  crime  is  so  odious 
that  they  are  never  assisted  or  defended 
by  their  relations.  The  witnesses  and 
assizes  are  afraid  that  if  they  escape 
they  will  die  for  it,  and  therefore  they 
take  an  unwarrantable  latitude.  And  I 
have  observed  that  scarce  ever  any  who 
were  accused  before  a  country  assize  of 
neighbours  did  escape  that  trial."  X 

We  are  past  the  age  for  belief  in 
witchcraft,  but  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion which  formerly  manifested  itself 
in  the  wild  deluBions  of  poor  Isabell 
Gowdie,  now  forms  for  itself  a  crea- 
tion £Eir  more  dangerous,  because  its 
phantoms  are  reconcilable  with  the 
ordinary  erperience  of  the  world. 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  courts 
at  Westminster  were  occupied  for 
many  days  in  the  investigation  of  a 
chaige  of  a  most  serious  nature^ 
brought  against  a  physician  by  the 
huslM^nd  of  one  of  his  patients.  The 
lady  kept  a  journal,  m  which  she 
noted  down  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness the  rise,  progress,  and  entire 
history  of  an  overwhelming  and  pas- 
sionate attachment  between  herself 
and  the  doctor.  This  journal  came 
to  the  husband's  hands.  The  explo- 
sion may  be  imagined.  The  husband 
very  naturally  instituted  proceedings 
for  a  divorce.  When  the  trial  came 
on.  the  journal,  consisting  of  three 
bulky  volumes,  and  eztenoing  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  was  produced. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer,  more  ex- 

S licit,  or  more  astoiuding,  than  the 
isclosures  it  contained.  But  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  confirmatory 
evidence  to  support  any  one  of  them ; 
and  it  was  estaDlished  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  lady,  though  apparently  con- 
ducting herself  like  other  peH[)ple,  and 
giving  no  external  sign  of  disordered 
intellect,  was  upon  this  particular 
subject  altogether  insane;  that  the 
doctor  was  innocent  throughout  the 
affair,  and  wholly  unconscious  that 


*  ladiell  Oowdie's  fourth  confession.        t  Confession  of  Janet  Brsadheid.- 
PnoAiav's  CrimincA  TrialM,  vol  iii,  app.  vii       t  BLlckkkzib^s  Wcrkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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he  had  for  years  been  made  the  hero    Glare,  whom  he  well  knew. 


of  a  romance  rivalling  the  adventures 
of  Faublas.  TiiU  disease  sometimes 
assumes  a  form  eyen  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  self-accusation.  A  orime 
is  committed,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  committed.  The  details  of  an 
inquiry  of  an  exciting  nature  fill  the 
columns  of  the  press.  Presently  the 
imagination  fastens  upon  the  circum- 
stances as  they  are  gradually  revealed, 
and  the  unfortunate  patient  fancies 
that  he  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
whole  transaction,  comes  forward  be- 
lieving that  he  is  dischardns  an  im- 
perative duty,  £tnd  with  all  the  clear- 
ness, coolness,  and  certainty  which 
characterise  truth,  depones  to  the 
creation  of  his  heated  brain.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  winter 
assizes,  at  Stafford,  in  the  year  1657. 
The  body  of  a  girl  named  Eliza- 
beth Hopley  was  i^und  in  the  canal 
aVBradley,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  of  April.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence.  About  ten  o*clock 
on  the  previous  evening  she  had  left 
the  house  of  her  aunt  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  the  place  where  a  young 
man,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  was  in  the  habit  of  working. 
Her  road  led  past  the  place  where  her 
body  was  found,  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  dazzled  by  the  light  or  some 
cokefires,  she  had  missed  her  way, 
and  fallen  over  the  low  wall  by  which 
the  canal  was  at  that  spot  very  in- 
sufl&ciently  guarded.  About  three 
weeks,  however,  after  the  girl's  death, 
a  neighbour  of  the  name  of  Samuel 
Wall  declared  that  Elizabeth  Hopley 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
been  present  when  the  crime  was 
committed.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
he  was  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, when  he  told  the  following 
story.  He  said  that  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  April  he  was  on  duty  as 
a  private  watchman  on  some  pre- 
mises near  a  bridge  which  crossed 
the  railway;  that  he  saw  two  per- 
sons, a  man  and  a  woman,  on  the 
bridge,  and  heard  a  woman's  voice 
say.  '^Philip,  don't  kill  me!  You 
said  you  would  kill  me  before!"  That 
the  man  then  raised  his  hand  and 
struck  the  woman  a  violent  blow  on 
the  head,  which  knocked  her  down. 
Upon  this  he  went  up,  and  instantly 
recognised  the  man  as  one  Philip 
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He  ex- 
claimed, "  Philip,  you'll  have  to  suffer 
for  this  I "  Clare  turned  round  and 
replied,  "  If  you  speak,  Til  serve  you 
the  same  I"  Clare  then  lifted  the 
younc;  woman  up  from  the  ^ound, 
and,  followed  by  Wall,  carried  her 
over  the  railway  bridge,  and  down  a 
road  past  some  cottages,  until  he 
came  to  the  canal  Here  he  paused, 
and  turning  round  again  upon  Wall^ 
said,  "  Now,  if  you  speak  or  tell  any 
one,  I  will  kill  you.  I  will  serve  you 
the  same  way  as  I  served  her,  and 
set  some  one  else  to  watch  instead." 
He  then,  in  Wall's  presence,  plunged 
the  woman,  who  still  seemed  nclpless 
and  insensible,  into  the  canal,  close  to 
the  spot  where,  the  next  morning,  her 
body  was  discovered. 

Wall  fixed  the  time  when  this  oc- 
curred as  twenty  minutes  after  mid- 
night, and  it  must  be  remarked  that 
he  was  employed  as  a  watchman, 
and  was  likely  to  be  habitually  ob- 
servant of  time. 

He  returned  to  his  emplo^er^s  pre- 
mises, being  prevented  by  his  fear  of 
Clare  from  giving  any  alarm.  After 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  Clare  came  to  him  and  re- 
newed his  threats,  when,  terrified  by 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  vio- 
lence, ue  locked  himself  up  in  the 
engine-house  until  daylight. 

Clare  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
committed  for  trial  Upon  his  trial 
Wall  repeated  the  story  ne  had  told 
the  magistrates.  There  was  a  total 
absence  of  confirmation.  It  was  met 
b^  proof  that  the  bodv  showed  no 
sign  of  having  received  any  blow  of 
the  kind  described  by  Wall;  that 
there  had  been  men  at  work  pump- 
ing water  during  the  whole  night  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  heard 
something,  had  the  affair  taken  place 
as  Wall  described.  It  was  shown, 
moreover,  that  from  half-past  six  un- 
til about  1 1  P.M.,  Clare  had  been 
in  a  public-house  at  Bilston,  which 
he  left,  in  company  with  four  other 
men,  one  of  whom  accompanied  him 
till  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own 
house.  Another  witness,  a  neighbour, 

g roved  that  about  twelve  o'clock 
e  met  Clare,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  near  his  own 
door ;  that  they  remained  together 
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until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
There  could  not  be  the  Blightest  doubt 
of  Clftre*8  innocence,  and  the  jury, 
of  ooune.  at  once  acquitted  him. 
Nor  coula  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Wall  believed  the  Btory  he  told.  The 
minutenees,  the  particularity,  the 
mphie  detaila,  the  conversation,  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  that  subjective 
truth,  which  our  lanapiage  has  no 
word  to  distinguish  from  ot^jtctive 
truth.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in 
how  many  respects  this  case  resem- 
bles that  of  John  Peny.  In  both 
there  was  a  period  of  incubation, 
during  which  the  mind  brooded  in 
■lence  over  its  creations;  in  both 
the  accuser  professed  to  have  been 
present,  ana  thus  a  participant, 
though  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
crime.  In  both  the  conversations 
with  the  supposed  murderer  are 
minutely  detailed,  in  both  the  tale  is 
solemnly  repeated,  consistently,  and 
without  variation,  at  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  subject  to  the 
tert  of  judicial  examination. 

A  ease  even  more  remarkable  oc- 
curred shortly  before  the  one  we 
have  just  referred  to. 

A  (^tleman  of  high  social  posi- 
tioa  instituted  proceedings  a^^st 
his  wife  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  divorce. 

The  innocence  of  the  lady  was 
strongly  asserted  and  firmly  believed. 
Counter-charges  of  conspiracy  and 
peijury  were  brought  against  the 
nusband  and  his  witnessea  The  lady 
herself  was  in  a  state  of  disordered 
intellect,  produced,  as  was  asserted, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  husband,  which 
precluded  her  from  taking  any  part, 
or  affording  any  assistance  towards 
ha  own  defence,  which,  however, 
was  vigorously  maintained  by  friends 
who  were  firmly  convinced  that  she 
was  wholly  innocent  The  inquiry 
lasted  for  nearly  four  years,  and  at 
length  reached  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  hus- 
band had  just  terminated,  when  Par- 
liament rose  for  the  Easter  recess. 

On  the  House  reassembling,  there 
appeared  at  the  beu:  an  elderly  and 
reqKctable-looking  clergyman— who. 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  deposea 
upon  oath  that  six  or  seven  years  he- 
me, namely,  in  the  month  of  May  or 
Jmue,  in  the  year  184D  or  *50,  he  could 
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not  say  which,  he  had  been  the  eyewit- 
ness of  a  scene  which,  if  his  evidence 
was  true,  was  conclusive  of  the  ffuUt  of 
the  lady.  He  swore  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  circumstance  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  that  had  elapsed 
but  to  one  person,  and  that  person 
was  dead.  He  had  permitted  his 
daughters  and  his  sister  to  continue 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  lady 
whom  he  accused.  He  was  unable 
to  fix  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
even  as  to  the  year  in  which  it  took 
place,  or  to  state  who  was  the  jpartner 
in  her  guilt.  Every  avenue  for  con- 
tradiction was  thus  cut  off,  and  the 
story  was  left  to  stand  or  fall,  ac- 
cording as  the  respectable  character 
and  social  position  of  the  witness, 
and  the  apparent  conviction  with 
which  he  told  his  story,  or  the  im- 
probable nature  of  that  story  itself^ 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  during  a 
most  searching  investi^tion,  earned 
on  by  adverse  parties  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  for  a  period  of  between 
four  and  five  years,  no  circumstance 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corro- 
borated that  story  had  ever  come  to 
light,  might  be  considered  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  greater  weight.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  diflS- 
culty  was  solved.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  witness  who  had  given 
this  extraordinary  history  gave  nim- 
self  up  to  justice,  declaring  with  every 
expression  of  contrition  tnat  he  had 
been  guilty  of  forging  certain  bills 
of  exchange,  that  they  had  nearly 
reached  maturity,  that  he  had  no 
means  of  providing  for  them,  that 
detection  was  inevitable,  and  that 
he  wished  to  anticipate  the  blow, 
and  make  such  reparation  as  was 
in  his  power  by  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, it  turned  out  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  story ;  no  forgery  had  been 
committed— no  such  bills  of  exchange 
had  ever  been  in  existence.  His 
delusion  as  to  his  own  guilt  was  as 
complete  as  his  delusion  as  to  that  of 
the  lady  against  whom  he  had  given 
evidence,  over  whose  strange  history 
he  had  no  doubt  brooded  for  years, 
until  the  thick-coming  fancies  of  his 
brain  assumed  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  substantive  creations. 
Doctor  Southwood  Smith,  in  his 
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Lectures  an  Farensic  Medicine,  after  and  was  mach  struck  with  his  ra- 
obserring  how  common  false  self-  tional  demeanour  and  sensible  r^ 
inculpative  evidence  is,  rives  some    marks.  ^  The  man  pressed  himself 


remarkable  instances  in  which  it  has 
occurred.  Of  these  the  following  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking : — 

''  In  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  Hermione  frigate  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Pigot,  a  harsh  man  and  a  severe 
commander.  His  crew  mutinied,  and 
carried  the  ship  into  an  enemy's  port, 
having  murdered  the  captain  and  many 


mteful  for  the  kindness  with  which 
He  was  treated,  and  said  that  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  under  restraint ;  that 
although  he  was  perfectlv  well  at 
that  time,  he  knew  that  ne  was  at 
any  moment  liable  to  a  return  of  the 
insanity,  during  an  attack  of  which 
he  had  some  years  before  murdered 


of  the  officers  under  circumstances  of    his  wife  ^  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
extreme  barbarity.     One  midshipman     to  permit  him  to  go  at  large.    He 


escaped,  by  whom  many  of  the  criminals, 
who  were  afterwards  tiicen  and  delivered 
over  to  justice  one  by  one,  were  iden- 
tified. Mr  Finlaison,  the  government 
actuary,  who  at  that  time  held  an  official 
situation  at  the  Admiralty,  states — '  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  known,  on 
separate  occasions,  more  than  six  sail- 
ors who  voluntarily  confieesed  to  having 
struck  the  first  blow  at  Captain  Pigot. 
These  men  detailed  all  the  horrid  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mutiny  with  extreme 
minuteness  and  perfect  accuracy ;  never- 
theless, not  one  of  Uiem  had  ever  been 
in  the  ship,  nor  had  so  much  as  seen 
Captain  Pigot  in  their  lives.  They  had 
obtained,  by  tradition,  from  their  mess- 
mates, the  particulars  of  the  story.  When 
long  on  a  foreign  station,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  home,  their  minds  b^me 
enfeebled  ;  at  length  they  actually  be- 
lieved themselves  guilty  of  the  crime 
over  which  they  had  so  long  brooded, 
and  submitted  with  a  gloomy  pleasure 
to  being  sent  to  England  in  irons  for 
judgment  At  the  Admiralty  we  were 
always  able  to  detect  and  establish  their 
innocence  in  defiance  of  their  own  solemn 
asseverations.' "  * 

We  are  exhausting  our  space, 
though  not  the  number  of  instances 
of  a  similar  description  which  lie  be- 
fore us,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  more. 

A  magistrate  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  well  known 
for  his  active  benevolence,  during 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  one  of 
the  visiting  justices  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  patients. 


then  expressed  the  deepest  contrition 
for  his  crime ;  and  after  some  further 
conversation  the  magistrate  left  him, 
not  doubting  the  truth  of  his  story. 
Referring  to  the  case  in  conversation 
with  the  master  of  the  asylum,  he  ex- 
pressed much  interest,  and  referred  to 
the  patient  as  *'  that  unhappy  criminid 
lunatic  who  had  murdered  his  wife ;" 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was 
informed  that  his  wife  was  alive  and 
welL  and  had  been  to  visit  her  hus- 
band only  the  day  before ! 

We  cannot  conclude  our  obser- 
vations on  this  interesting  subject 
better  than  in  the  words  of  the  old 
jurist  Heineccius :— t 

"Confession  is  sometimes  the  voice 
of  conscience.  Experience,  however, 
teaches  us  that  it  is  frequently  fax  other- 
wise. There  sometimes  lurks,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  apparent  tranquillity  an 
insanity,  which  impels  men  readily  to 
accuse  themselves  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
Some,  deluded  by  their  imaginations, 
suspect  themselves  of  crimes  which  they 
have  never  committed.  A  melancholy 
temperament,  the  tadium  vitce^  and  an 
unaccountable  propensity  to  their  own 
destruction,  urges  some  to  the  most 
fiUse  confessions ;  whilst  they  were  ex- 
tracted from  others  by  the  dread  of  tor- 
ture, or  the  tedious  misery  of  the  dun- 
geon. So  far  is  it  from  being  the  fact 
that  all  confessions  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  stings  of  conscience,  that  it  has 
been  well  said  by  Calphamius  Flaccus, 
'  Even  a  voluntary  confession  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion;'  and  by  Quin- 
tilian,  'a  suspicion  of  Insanity  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  all  confessions.' " 


*  London  Judicial  QazetU,  Jan.  1888. 


t  Exer.  18,  §  6. 
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,  .^.^  opening  novelty  of  the  Ex- 
luoitions  having  passed  away,  we 
eaa  now  more  calmly  inquire  what 
lasting  resolta  have  heen  Becored.  In 
•  general  review  of  the  yeaf  s  pro- 

dnetions,  it  is   interestiDc:  to  mark     .«»^,  — ^,--  ,       .r  •  i_^i 

what  ideas  have  stirred  the  artist  in    students,cuUedby  themidnightlanip, 
his  work,  what  great  evente  in  pre-    ^-^'^  "^^'^  «Lnva«i  noontide  efful- 


artists,  we  ask,  been  taught  by  our 
historians?  have  they  caught  the 
heroism  of  enterprise  from  our  heroes 
or  our  travellers  1  Has  Science  trans- 
lated herself  mto  the  poetry  of  pic- 
tures, or  have  the  thoughte  of  our 


sent  times  or  historic  periods  have 
stimnlated  his  efforts,  wnat  noble  re- 
eord  he  has  given  ns  of  things  which 
we  ooraelves  have  witnessed,  or  what 
inemoiies  of  the  past  have  come  like 
visLons  to  his  canvaaa.    A  nation's 
vt  oaght  indeed  to  be  a  mirror  to  a 
nation's  greatneaa    An  exhibition  of 
pictures  shoulil  be  a  visible  reflection 
of  tLoaghts  that  claim  an  utterance, 
and  deeds  which  cn^j^ve  their  out- 
lines npoa  hiatory.   In  ancient  times, 
what    the    patriot  foo^^ht  the  poet 
nmg,  and  the  gods  which  the  people 
wonihipped  the  sculptor  carvei  And 
we  in  Eagland  have  fou;rht  and  con- 
gnered,  thought  and  written,  and  it 
ia  not  too  much  to  aak  the  artist  to 
put  upon,  canvaaa  the  ^ranti  resuita. 
Ours  L*  the  aapremacy  of  the  aea  and 
the  donainion  of  the  lami  :  an  --.mijire 
upon    which  the   aun  never  aeta  is 
sketchin^-delti wideenou2h :  ihiatory 
of  tt:n  centuries,  in  whiea  a  :ree  .ion- 
Jtitanon  has  been  braveiv  won :  a  re- 
'    ^^  ^^  achurchaeaied  tiv  miirrvra, 
•ndaauctiW  bytaith;     ^ 

which  with  Willirr^i    ijna 


taken  upon  canvass  noontide  effu 
gcnce  1  Such  are  amonc  the  questions 
which  surest  themselves  as  we  take 
the  pictures  one  by  one  from  the 
walla  of  the  Exhibitiona,  and  seek  to 
find  for  them  a  position  in  the  niches 
aet  apart  by  time. 

Lrx>king  around,  then,  what  do  we 
find  I  Why,  if  not  the  infinite  nni  verse, 
at  least  a  wide  world  aufficiently  l>eau- 
teoos  and  diversified.     Tne   Koyal 
Acariemy,  now  constitated  well-ni;(h 
one  hundrwi  year3,may  still,  pf-rhaps, 
ahow  itdeif  but  in  infancy,     it  may 
indeed  be  objected  that  our  English 
school  is  atiii  standing?  but  on  the 
threshold,  tryin;?  experiments,  un- 
certain of  results,  timidly  groping  the 
way  Ln  partial  liirht,  ever  faitenng 
and  stumbling  when  it  essays  a  hi-h 
career,  and  conscious  oniy  of  power 
when   it  con.ies.:end«  P^^^^^^J,^^^ 
pUv  with  nr^tty  tndes.    Bat  thoii^^h 
U  unmindful  of  the  .^tiadervuacy  of 
oar  £ni^:u-h  art  m  its  irapertect  real 
^.on  .f  the  ^eat  thoughts  wh^ch 
in  otaer  denarrment.*  have  wrought 


a  jXf^rac.ire 
flnwT,  o.,,^^  "w^uii^'^i  imairinannn  m\a 
Sown  acroaa  eartU  and  ^a 

^^T'T^^^*^^  are  the 


mil  ^kv. 
aim  •^reatiinr 


thoughts  which 
such  miehty  ^^^^  we  are  w^^, 


i  T\f\t\ia  —.^aJma. 


ui  .»mu>t'  t..  London  for  the  «^°' 
«„r.  au.l  to  pront  aa  b<««..'^l'«*y 
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fresco  in  the  palace  at  Westmiuster 
to  enter  an  appearance  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Mr  Ward,  likewise,  has 
tlirown  so  much  vigour  into  his  read- 
ings of  English  history  in  the  same 
E^lish  Parliament  House,  that  we 
can  well  understand  why  he  is  absent 
from  his  accustomed  academic  place. 
Mr  Herbert  too,  having  in  the  same 
palace  a  chamber  assigned  for  his 
great  composition,  *'  Moses  and  the 
Tables  of  the  I^w,'*  can  only  spare 
for  the  Academy  some  minor  episode 
of  genius.  We  miss  likewise  the 
accurate  drawing  of  Mr  Mulready  : 
the  wonderful  aetail  and  handling 
of  Mr  Lewis  in  his  renowned 
Eastern  studies;  and  lastly.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  is  again  absent,  his 
official  duties  prob^ly  precluding 
that  devoted  study  which  nis  highly- 
wrought  subjects  demand.  In  the 
present  year,  moreover,  there  is  no 
work  of  startling  import,  no  grand 
show-picture  to  produce  sensation. 
But  if  there  be  no  marvel  in  a 
"  Derby  Day,"  we  are  at  least  spared 
the  monstrosities  which  last  year 
presided  over  the  "Vale  of  Rest" 
If  the  men  of  tried  renown  have 
withheld  somewhat  of  their  power, 
at  least  it  is  no  slight  compensation 
to  find  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
surrendered  their  grosser  mannerism. 
The  old  and  the  new  school  may  now 
indeed  be  seen  approaching  in  recon- 
ciled ranks,  the  conventionalism  of 
former  days  dying  out,  and  the  ec- 
centricities and  absurdities  of  recent 
years  equally  subsiding.  Thus^  in 
the  present  season,  we  rejoice  m  a 
pleasing  exhibition  of  more  than 
average  excellence— no  flights  or  feats 
of  genius,  it  is  true,  but  plodding 
labour  meeting  its  due  reward^  eacn 
painter  honestly  working  on  in  his 
own  fashion,  luder  that  essentially 
English  toleration  which  includes 
opinions  and  creeds  the  most  diver- 
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shall  in  our  present  notice  also  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  Mj  Hunt's 
"  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  and  Mr 
Watt's  "Lawgivers  of  the  Earth," 
works  which  by  general  consent  de- 
mand high  respect,  if  not  un^uaJified 
approval.  We  would  likewise  wish 
bnefly  to  notice  the  exhibition  of 
non-professional  artists,  showing,  we 
believe,  in  England,  an  amount  of 
amateur  talent  beyond  all  previous 
example. 

These  Exhibitions,  with  the  Suffolk 
and  the  Portland  Galleries,  contain 
upwards  of  3500  works— a  multitude 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose 
general  merit  is  memocrity.  In 
a  crowd  few  can  be  conspicuous, 
and  of  the  myriads  of  human  be- 
ings who  yearly  throng  existence^ 
the  vast  m^ority  must  die  un- 
known. And  so  it  is  with  pictures. 
Of  these  3500  works  the  greater 
number  must  be  content  to  mingle 
in  obscuritjr  with  the  inglorious 
throng,  ministering,  it  may  be,  to 
thexefined  culture  of  the  multitude, 
but  doomed  unhonoured  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  What  is  it,  then,  wnich  may  • 
win  for  a  picture  fame  and  immor- 1 
tality)  For  the  most  part,  those 
qualities  which  give  to  man  himself 
renown.  Humanity  is  indeed  the 
noblest  study  of  mankind,  and  hu- 
manity, in  like  maimer,  must  ever 
be  the  grand  theme  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  art.  Man  in  nis  hignest 
aspects,  in  the  exercise  of  his  noblest 
faculties  for  the  worthiest  ends,  must 
ever  constitute  the  highest  art.  We 
criticise,  therefore,  a  work  of  art,  as 
we  should  a  man,  by  the  noble  hu- 
manity which  it  mirrors  forth.  We 
classify  the  3500  works  now  before 
us  according  to  the  human,  or  it  may 
be  the  divine  faculties,  which  am- 
mate  their  forms  and  illumine  their 
colours.  We  probably  may,  with- 
out injustice,  at  once  consign  at  least 
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•eaaon,  are  few  and  exceptional  And 
•o  it  neoeasarily  is  with  pictures. 
Oar  memories  cannot  be  burdened, 
imlesB  there  be  something  worth 
the  reeoUection.  The  visitors  who 
throng  our  Exhibitions  would  gladly 
make  a  dean  sweep  from  their 
minds  of  the  nugor  part  of  that 
coantless  crowd  which,  as  a  confused 
mob,  loudly  talk,  and  yet  have  no- 
thinirtosay.  Would  that  this  Babel 
of  distracted  voices  were  resolved 
into  more  accordant  speech,  or  at 
le^t  that  the  Babel  of  discord  might 
find  an  archetype  in  some  day  of 
Pentecost  and  its  world-wide  inspir- 
ation !  Art  is  not  sectarian,  it  is 
nniversal;  and  these  3500  works 
may  at  least  well  prove  that  no 
re^on  of  eartk  no  territory  in  the 
ra^t  domain  oi  human  thought,  is 
foreign  to  her  empire.  We  have  al- 
re:idy  said  that  the  Academy  and 
the  other  Exhibitions  are  of  their 
accustomed  merit  We  must  now 
press  on  to  the  more  deliberate  exa- 
mination of  individual  works.  We 
shall  oideavour  to  criticise  and  clas- 
sify these  productions  according  to 
the  prindplea  we  have  enunciated 
A  picture  is  sometimes  reli^on, 
sometimes  philosophy,  sometimes 
history,  sometimes  poetry.  It  is 
great  by  virtue  of  its  humanity ;  it 
IS  noble,  because  it  ennobles  whatever 
it  handles ;  it  is  part  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, because  it  embodies  those  ideas 
and  records  those  heroic  deeds  which 
inake  indeed  the  greatness  of  the 
^moB  in  which  we  glory.  That  our 
iSl^^  "chool  has  adequately  ful- 
filled this  mission  we  do  not  assert. 
Still  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of 
S?r_^T^^T'  *^^  ^^^  year  has  con- 
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proportionately  trivial  in  its  plea- 
sures. Fating  nowadays  is  essen- 
tially the  art  of  "making  things 
pleasant"  To  be  pleased  with  a 
leather  and  tickled  by  a  straw,  is  a 
sensation  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
after  the  heavy  drudge  and  duty  of 
business  hours.  Melodrama,  romance, 
light  comedy,  and  piquant  incidents 
which  every  one  who  runs  may 
read,  and  at  a  glance  ei^oy  without 
effort  of  intellect,  are  naturally  the 
most  taking  subjects  for  a  picturei 
The  manners  and  the  people,  indeed, 
that  delight  in  society,  are  generally 
the  most  successful  upon  canvass. 
The  philosophy  which  bores  in  the 
drawing-room  is  likewiBe  somewhat 
too  heavy  when  painted  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  can  say  or 
paint  the  pretty  elegant  trifle,  is  sure, 
after  all,  to  l>e  the  darling  of  the 
ladies.  Mr  Phillip's  laureate  ode, 
chanted  for  a  dazzhng  pageant, "  The 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,"  is 
in  this  sense  the  picture  of  the  season. 
Mr  Phillip,  who  always  delights  in 
silks  and  satins,  is  now  in  his  glory, 
and  the  difficulties  which,  in  such  sub- 
jects, have  defeated  less  skilful  artists, 
are  here  turned  into  positive  triumphii 
What  gleams  of  light  and  beauty 
stream  across  the  picture  in  the 
sunny  train  of  bride,  bridesmaids, 
Queen,  and  children  !  What  a  bevy 
of  youth  and  loveliness,  what  a 
dazzling  glitter  of  pearls,  and  bril- 
liants, and  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and 
coronets,  all  marshalled  and  managed 
with  admirable  pictorial  eft'ect !  We 
miglit  have  desired  that  white  kids 
had  fitted  better,  that  noble  wrists 
had  not  been  quite  so  plebeanly 
clumsy,  that  royal  eyes  had  been  set 
straight  with  the  other  regal  features ; 
but  tne  artist  seems  to  have  thought 
that,  in  contenting  the  milliner,  he 
did  iustice  to  his  subject ! 

Almost  as  a  vis-a-ms  to  Mr  Phillip's 
"  Royal  Marriage,"  and  close  at  hand 
to  the  place  two  years  since  occupied 
by  Mr  Frith's  "  Derby  Day,"  is  now 
hung  "  Claude  Duval,"  by  the  same 
clever  artist.  MrFrithisapainterwho 
glides  with  light  elegant  step  over  the 
surface  of  society,  shooting  folly  as 
she  flies — a  Sheridan  in  the  point  and 
sparkle  of  his  wit  Claude  Duval, 
tne  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of 
robbers,  stops  a  lady's  coach,  rich  in 
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the  booty  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  traces  of  the  carriage  have  been 
cut ;  a  rufSan  holds  a  pistol  at  the 
coachman's  head ;  a  young  lady  has 
fainted;  her  protectress  implores 
mercy  j  a  chest  has  been  rifled  ;  a 
casket  is  wrenched  open ;  whileClaude 
Duval,  the  prince  of  bandits,  vet  no 
less  the  gay  gallant  in  spurs  and  scar- 
let coat,  makes  a  virtue  of  plundering 
but  one  hundred  pounds,  asking  for 
ransom  a  dance  with  the  fine  lady 
bpon  the  open  heath.  The  incident 
is  stirring,  yet  scattered— a  fault,  or 
perhaps  a  merit,  from  which  the 
^  Margate  Sands"  and  the  "  Derby 
Day  "  were  certainly  not  free,  as  if 
concentration  of  attention  on  the 
centre  of  the  picture  were  an  effort 
too  much  to  oe  expected  from  that 
plying  curiosity  which  loves  to 
wander  incontinently  over  the  entire 
surfiEtce  of  a  composition,  expecting 
laughter  to  lurk  even  in  its  remot- 
est comers.  Of  the  same  school  of 
crowded  yet  scattered  incident,  cha- 
racters tne  most  incongruous  hud- 
dled together  on  some  slender  pre- 
tence, wnich  serves  as  a  p^  on  which 
to  hang  a  picture,  is  "The  General 
Post-Office,  One  Minute  to  Six,"  by 
Mr  Hicks.  It  is  somewhat  lament- 
able that  such  dexterity  of  hand,  such 
tact  in  the  management  of  character, 
should  be  lavismy  squandered  on  a 
subject  so  trivial  Forters  carrying 
armftds  of  The  Times,  boys  fling- 
ing newspapers  to  the  distant  box, 
which  they  ci^nnot  reach  before  it 
doses,  women  and  children  hasting 
with  letters  in  hand  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, is  a  medley  out  of  which  we 
defy  any  man  to  make  an  artistic 
drama^  novel,  or  picture.  Such  a  sub- 
ject aamits  of  no  composition  or  plot, 
IS  at  best  mere  clever  penny-a-lining 
and  picture  -  making;,  altogether  a 
made-up  affair— the  mrty  boys  of  the 
street  being  told  to  come  washed 
and  smu^y  dressed  because  they 
are  to  be  hung  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

Artists  not  unnaturally  search  and 
beat  about  among  the  incidents  and 
topics  of  the  day  for  subjects  which 
may  attract  attention  and  excite 
sympathy.  Many  of  the  pictures 
of  tne  present  year  ally  themselves 
to  an  established  cause  and  in- 
terest, and  in  the  name  of  humanity 


raise  their  voice  with  the  literature 
of  their  country  in  denouncing  some 
crying  grievance.  Thus  Mr  Solo- 
mon, in  his  tragedy  of  *•*  Drowned ! 
Drowned  ! "  paints  m  dark  shadows 
the  "  social  evil;"  and  Miss  Osbom, 
in  "  The  Governess,"  chiims  for  an 
injured  class  the  respect  due  to  re- 
fined and  cultured  nature.  Miss 
Osbom  very  properly  paints  her 
govemess  as  a  young,  slight,  inter- 
esting, unprotected  female,  standing 
in  alSsheci  simplicity,  sensitive  and 
refined,  before  ner  future  mistress,  a 
fat.  coarse  mother,  surrounded  oy 
turbulent  children  ready  to  defy 
authority.  The  tale  is  well  told  and 
skilfully  painted,  and  the  picture, 
which  IS  eamest  and  praiseworthy, 
has  obtained  the  honour  of  a  royal 
purchaser.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Solomon's  more  heartrending  theme 
sacrifices  sincerity  and  simplicity  in 
the  startling  effect  of  melodnuna. 
A  ruined  maiden,  "young  and  so 
fair,  one  more  unfortunate  gone  to 
her  death,"  is,  with  tresses  umoosed, 
andgarments  clinging  like  cerements, 
dra^^  from  the  olack  flowing  river 
— "  mad  from  life's  history," 

"  Swift  to  be  hurled 
Anywhere,  anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world." 

Her  betrayer,  a  young,  gay  gallant, 
in  company  witn  nStd  associates 
from  a  oal  masgrui^  comes  with  hor- 
ror upon  his  victim,  houseless  by 
night,  lying  near  the  dark  arch  of 
the  cold  flowing  river,  where  the 
lamps  quiver  and  the  March  winds 
blow.  Hood,  in  his  "Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  like  Mr  Solomon  in  his  pic- 
ture, took  from  the  queen  in  Ham- 
let  the  motto  "  Drown'd !  Drown'd !" 
"  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  indeed,  with 
its  somewhat  morbia  pathos,  has 
served  as  inspiration  to  the  picture, 
with  the  knell  of  Drown'd  I  Drown'd ! 
from  the  loved  and  maddened 
OpheliiL  ending  in  the  deep-voiced 
moral  of  King  Lear — 

"  The  gods  ai^e  just,  and  of  oiur  pleasant 
vices 
Make  instruments  to  8COui|7e  us.** 

Mr  Solomon^  in  his  well-known 
picture,  "  Waiting  for  the  Verdict,** 
nas  already  shown  himself  master  of 
traffic  intensity,  and  his  present  work 
is,  m  like  manner,  deveny  conceived 
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for  popular  seiiBation  and  stage  effect 
The  exocation  is  powerful  bat  coarse, 
the  treatment  broad  and  bold,  bat 
-vanting  in  those  finer  touches  which 
erinoe  delicate  sympathjr.  We  be- 
Ikre  that  pictures  of  tms  class  tell 
for  much  more  than  they  are  really 
vorth ;  that  their  pathos  and  poetiy 
are  got  up  in  the  studio  at  compara- 
Ht^j  little  cost  of  brain  and  heart : 
ttid  that  if  writers  or  painters  will 
but  condescend  to  the  easy  trick,  a 
noifly  reputation  may,  uter  this 
fitthion,  bie  cheaply  boaght. 

Mr  CVNeil  is  one  of  those  yifforous 
ralistie  artists,  who  likewise  Uirows 
himself  into  the  stir  of  actual  life, 
and  chooses  some  tellinj^  subject 
from  the  exciting  history  oi  the  times 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  actors. 
Hence,  during  the  Indian  war,  he 
painted  his  ^Eastward  HoT  the 
parting  on  the  transport-ship  of  brave 
severs  from  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, followed  quickly  b:^  his  *'  Home 
Again,*  of  ha^py  greetmg.  In  the 
present  exhibition  he  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  a  subject,  or  so  successful 
in  its  treatment  "  The  Volunteer  " 
is  evidently  suffizested  by  the  wreck 
of  the  Boyal  Charter,  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  event  of  the  year,  yet 
scarcely  within  the  power  of  art  ade- 
quately to  portray.  Of  some  &med 
dasaic  picture  it  was  said  that  the 
artist  had  best  shown  his  genius,  or 
rather  his  tact,  by  completely  con- 
cealing the  anguish  of  his  hero  luder 
a  thick  veil !  Certain  it  is  there  are 
some  scenes  too  terrible,  save  for  the 

the  pen  thui  to  the  penciL—the  cold 
critical  eye  serving  but  to  disenchant 
the  more  vivid  picture  of  the  fancy. 
G^cault,  by  his  famed  picture  in  the 
Louvre^  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa," 
misht  mdeed  have  given  Mr  0*Neil, 
in  his  more  humble  attempt,  some 
hope  of  success.  Mr  O'Neills  ship- 
wreck, however^  evidently  took  place 
in  his  own  studio.  The  victims  who 
crowd  the  deck  of  the  Boyal  Charter 
seem  desirous  of  looking  miserable, 
yet  they  are  evidently  comfortable 
enough,  taking  the  whole  affair  most 
coolly,  as  if  everything  was  just  hap- 
pening in  its  due  and  appointed 
course.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
manifestly  accustomed  to  the  heart- 
raiding,  and  have  already  doneservice 
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in  the  same  line  before.  We  thought 
it,  perhaps,  but  fitting  and  pleasant 
that  women  who,  in  the  "fAstward 
Ho  !"*  had  gone  through  the  agony  of 
parting,  should  share  in  the  joy  of 
'*  Home  Again  ^"  but  it  does,  we  con- 
fess^ seem  a  bttle  hard-hearted  to 
subject  these  sensitive  creatures,  but 
just  recovering  from  past  suffering,  to 
this  fresh  calamity  of  a  shipwreck. 
Yet  we  would  hope  that  artists' 
models,  like  hired  mutes  at  funerals, . 
do  not  take  these  things  quite  so 
much  to  heart  as  the  sympathetic 
public,  who,  of  course,  are  melted  to 
tears— at  least  if  the  painter  can 
manage  but  a  little  better  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

Let  such  pictures  pass  not  without 
commendation.  But  upon  the  rack 
of  this  tough  world  stretch  these  poor 
creatures  no  lonjger,  and  after  life's 
troublous  fever  let  them  sleep  well 
Bepose,  blissful  repose,  we  yearn  for 
— tire  repose  of  the  Greek  sculpture, 
"  II  Beposo,"  which  the  old  pamters 
delighted  in  after  the  "Murder  of  the 
Innocents  " — the  rest  as  of  a  "  Holy 
Family"  by  Baphael,  Mother  and 
Child  blessed  m  unearthlv  love. 
This  is  the  key  in  which  Mr  Cope 
painted  his  exquisite  little  work, 
"  Best :"  child,  rest  on  thy  mothers 
breast,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  love. 
Tender  hands  cradle  the  infant's 
sleep,  while  a  mother's  beauty  keeps 
an  angel's  watch.  Such  pictures  m 
our  day  not  unworthily  take  the  place 
of  "  Holy  Families."  painted  by  the 
fi;reat  masters,  ana  might  weU  be 
hung  as  altar-pieces  in  the  shrine  of 
domestic  affection.  English  art,  in- 
deed,  is  fl;reatest  when  it  is  simplest 
and  tenoerest— when  it  is  most  true 
to  that  English  home^  which  is  not 
onl^r  a  castle,  but  a  fireside,  and  a 
family  curcle,  and  a  sanctuary,  and  a 
house  where  grace  is  said  before 
meals,  and  the  day  ended  by  prayer. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
French  language  has  no  word  for 
home ;  and  so  French  art,  if  we  except 
the  idmost  I^gllsh  works  of  Edouard 
Frfere,  thirsts  for  glory,  and  is  fired 
by  ambition,  yet  cares  little  for  the 
quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  family  home. 
But  home  has  ever  been  dear  to  our 
English  art.  Wilkie  made  it  happy 
and  joyous,  and  since  then,  Webstier 
has  loved  to  group  his  little  children 
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round  the  domestic  bearth,  or  put 
them  to  school,  and  see  them  taught 
by  some  motherly  dame  or  yilla^ 
master.  This  year  Mr  Webster,  in  his 
"  Winter,"  troubles  the  good  people  to 
leave  their  home  only  tnat  they  may 
come  to  church.  The  snow  lies  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  snows  of  many 
winters  have  made  the  head  of  the  old 
man  grey.  His  neatly-clad  grand- 
daughter from  village  school^  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  gently  leads  his  totter- 
ing steps  beneath  the  church-porch 
shelter.  Mr  Faed,  in  like  manner, 
usually  allies  himself  to  the  domestic 
affections,  and  this  year,  in  his  cot- 
tage interior,  sumjestea  by  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  paints  from 
the  simple  lines, — 

"The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and   her 
shears, 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weeVs 
the  new." 

Our  English  and  Scotch  art  in  this 
department  has  certainly  always  been 
more  refined  than  its  kindred  Dutch. 
Instead  of  placing  our  characters  in 
a  dirty  back-kitchen  wallowing  in 
mire,  with  the  pigs  as  playmates,  we 
have.an  eye  to  comfort  and  cleanli- 
nessj'sweep  the  floor,  put  the  furni- 
ture in  order,  dress  the  household  in 
well-to-do  fashion,  make  them  thrifty, 
tidy  people,  who  work  hard  during 
the  week  and  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days. This  is  the  rural  peasant-life 
of  honest  poverty,  lon^  sung  of  by 
our  English  poets,  and  uiough  a  little 
out  of  date  in  these  more  spasmodic 
days,  it  still  lives,  and  we  hope  may 
long  live,  in  the  jpictorial  romance  of 
our  painters.  Our  memory  recalls 
many  such  works*in  this  and  previ- 
ous years  on  the  walls  of  London  ex- 
hibitions. Provis  and  Oumock  and 
Hardy,  with  others,  still  paint  a  sim- 
ple subject  with  lupretending  truth. 
Our  artists,  indeed,  take  a  much  more 
health^t  view  of  the  wants  and  wel- 
fare of  the  labouring  classes  than  our 
politiciana  Painters  dream  not  of 
anything  so  unpictorial  as  extended 
suffirage  and  vote  bv  ballot.  They  go 
into  the  lanes  and  rural  homes  of 
what  once  was,  and  still  is,  happy 
old  England ;  and  as  long  as  an  inte- 
resting mother  dotes  over  her  lovely 
infant— as  long  as  the  husband  is  pro- 
sperous in  his  work  and  happy  in  his 
pipe  and  ale— as  long  as  the  bonny 
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sunburnt  children  brinff  home  the 
russet  fern  upon  their  snoulders,  or 

go  forth  in  joyous  bands  to  glean  the 
arvest-field — as  long  as  sunshine 
streams  in  at  the  cottage  window, 
and  content  smiles  from  every  face, — 
what  cares  the  painter  or  the  peasant 
for  the  politician's  suffrage  f— what 
can  the  statesmonger  add  when  kind 
nature  has  given  her  all  I 

The  love  of  nature,  indeed,  espe- 
cially in  her  more  simple  and  secluded 
walks,  has  lon^  been  a  passion  with 
the  English  pamter.  Far  from  the 
beaten  track  and  the  crowded  haunt, 
he  takes  his  portfolio  and  sketching- 
stool  into  the  wooded  depths  of  that 
country  which  was  made  by  God  ere 
man  the  city  built.  Here,  in  the 
bright  snmmer-dav,  he  watches  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade  chasing  along 
the  mountain-side,  and  feels  the  fre^ 
breath  of  the  evening  breeze  as  it  stirs 
among  the  trees,  or  ruffles  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  mountain  lake.  Here 
he  muses  and  paints,  and  then  brings 
to  the  exhibitions  of  the  crowded  city 
the  cool  of  the  mountain  air,  or  the 
sunny  glory  of  the  golden  harvest. 
The  frequenters  of  the  May  galleries 
know  the  crowned  heights  of  Snow- 
don  and  Moel  Siabod  almost  as  well 
as  the  dwellers  at  Capel  Ourig.  The 
family  of  the  Williamses,  Gilbert^ 
Percy,  and  Boddington,  annually  cart 
away  and  send  by  luggage-train,  for 
the  Suffolk  and  Portland  (Galleries,  a 
large  portion  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  The  Pettitts  nave  colonised 
the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
while  the  younger  Danbys,  by  flood 
and  fiord  and  mountain-pass,  take 
their  sojourn  wherever  the  romance 
of  nature  shows  the  loveliest  In 
short,  in  these  days  of  ready  locomo- 
tion, genius,  with  wings  attached  to 
heels,  can  make  herself  all  but  omni- 
present, and  English  art  may  indeed 
now  be  said  to  have  established  its 
"  special  correspondent  **  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth  where  nature  has 
robed  herself  for  painting.  Some  of 
the  more  veneraole  Academicians, 
such  as  Lee  and  WitheriDgton,  in 
works  like  their  "  Summer "  and 
"Resting  by  the  Way,"  have  cer- 
tainly not  kept  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing times.  They  can  certainly  claim 
no  kindred  with  the  grand  old  style 
oi  Salvator  and  Poussin,  and  on  the 
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other  hand  they  haye  not  advanced 
into  the  modem  practice  which  mir- 
nm  foffth  nature  joet  as  she  i&  Mr 
Creewick,  indeed,  is  almost  the  only 
■lan  who  pmerves  and  reconciles  the 
dignity  and  deoonun  of  the  old  aca- 
demic landscaoe  with  the  minuter 
aoooracy  of  the  prevailing  mode. 
Hia  **  Belie  of  Old  Times'*— a  castle- 
aowned  height  of  feudal  davs,  the 
ziver  running  leisurely  at  its  feet,  an 
dden  bridge  spanning  the  rapid,  cows 
eoming  i<Oy  m  the  soft  twilight  to 
water— is  a  rural  retreat  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  by  wavs  of  En^and  s 
history,  nmple  yet  solemn. 

Mr  Redgrave  has  long  allied  him- 
self to  the  new  school  In  such  pic- 
tures as  "Seeking  the  Bridle-Road,** 
his  "  Children  in  the  Wood  at  Even- 
htf,"  and  again  ''  The  Children  in  the 
Wood^  Morning,**  he,  of  all  other  Aca- 
demioans,  has  given  himself  over  with 
most  earnestness,  and  likewise  with 
most  success,  to  that  new  manner 
which  counts  leaves,  pencilsbranches, 
and  dots  in  endless  aetaiL  We  had, 
however,  almost  forgotten  Mr  Dyce*8 
**  PegweU  Bav,**  a  marvel  of  its  kind. 
The  sunset  glows  in  the  evening  sky, 
the  ebbing  sea  retreats  to  the  tariff 
distance,  the  steep  clifb  advance  till 
we  come  to  the  pebble-strewn  fore- 
ground, and  well-dressed  ladies  ga- 
theriiu^  shells  upon  the  beacb.  It  is 
indeed  a  beauteous  work,  which  al- 
most for  the  first  time  reconciles  an 
infinite  detail  with  a  broad,  solemn, 
and  poetic  general  effect  Mr  Oakes 
has  this  year,  in  his  "  Old  Sand-Pit,*" 
scarcely  maintained  his  previous  re- 
putation. Mr  J.  M  Oarrick,  in  his 
•  Nice — a  Winter  Study,**  is  as  accu- 
rate as  a  photograph ;  while  Mr  Mac- 
CaUum  of  the  same  school,  in  "  The 
Moorland  Queen,**  and  other  careful 
forest  studies,  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing nature  herself  within  the  rooms 
of  an  exhibition— no  academic  nature 
of  conventional  rule,  but  a  bit  of  the 
actual  landscape  cut  out  and  put 
within  a  frame. 

The  artists,  indeed,  who  have 
hitherto  been  betrayed  into  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite absurdities  are  this  year  un- 
usually right-minded.  Some  of  their 
eccentricities,  in  which  probably  they 
were  prepared  specially  to  glory,  were 
fortunately,  we  nave  reason  to  Know, 
weeded  out  from  the  present  Exhibi- 
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tion.  Themenwhoarenowonview, 
having  ceased  to  be  monstrous,  have 
sobered  down  at  worst  into  servile 
naturalism,  and  seem  content  to  rest 
in  the  somewhat  harmless  ambition 
of  being  small  Even  Mr  Whaite,  Mr 
H.  Moore,  and  Mr  A.  W.  Hunt,  are 
not  wholly  beyond  hope.  The  only 
works,  indeed,  against  which  we 
think  it  necessary  to  protest,  are  the 
"MatUda**  and  "Meditation,**  by 
Mr  a  D.  Leslie :  «  The  Hedger,**  by 
Mr  Brett;  and  "Una  with  the  Lion,** 
by  Mr  Scott  The  astounding  crop  of 
apple-blossoms  which  in  past  years,  at 
MrRuskin*s  call, gave  to  theAcademv 
all  the  promise  of  a  spring  orchard, 
has,wercgoice  tosa}r,aiedout  Still 
there  is  much  mawkish  sentimental- 
ity about  flowers,  in  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  Mr  Herbert,  in  his  Maiy  as 
"The  Lily  of  Israel,**  is  not  wholly 
guiltless.  Mr  Leslie,  however,  in  the 
pictures  we  have  already  named,  is  the 
chief  offender.  His  forlorn  maidens, 
of  waxy  flesh  and  sickly  Oerman 
sentiment,  seem  to  be  meditating 
suicide  among  water-lilies,  or,  Ophe- 
lia-like, to  be  gathering  playthings 
for  their  madness.  Mr  brett  falls 
certainly  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  paints  flowers  just  as  in  previous 
years  he  has  painted  broken  stones, 
hard  and  heartless,  as  if  they  had  no 
soul  of  tenderness,  out  might  be  ruth- 
lessly trodden  under  foot  without 
wrong  or  suffering.  Had  he  set  his 
mind  on  introducing  a  large  figure  in 
a  landscape  blossoming  as  a  garden, 
he  would  nave  done  well  to  read,  for 
its  fitting  treatment,  LoDgfellow*s 
poem, "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers." 
As  it  is,  he  has  succeeded  in  painting 
a  powerful  but  disagreeable  picture, 
all  crudity  and  coarseness.  Our  mo- 
dem Pre-Kaphaelites  have  indeed,  al- 
most without  exception,  failed  in  their 
repeated  attempts  to  make  flowers 
tributary  to  their  figures.  Flowers 
are  so  frail,  so  delicate,  and  so  lovely, 
that  they  seem  scarcely  suited  to  the 
common  world  and  its  rude  inhabit- 
ants. The  Pre-Raphaelites,  indeed, 
in  their  too  gross  naturalism,  have 
little  of  the  sentiment  most  akin  to 
the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  the  lily 
of  the  field.  ChUoren  m  innocent 
play  may  sport  with  flowers ;  lovely 
maidens  may  wreath  them  into  gar- 
lands; the  violet  may  spring  beneath 
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the  fifenUe  feet  of  saints  as  in  pictures 
of  the  middle  ases ;  but  such  refine- 
ments are  wholfy  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  so-called  rre-Raphaelites.  The 
prominent  intrusion  of  flowers  in  na- 
ture, often  desif^ed  to  blush  unseen, 
is,  in  figure  subjects,  a  difficulty,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  discord.  Hence 
is  it  that  nvacinths,  and  blue-bells, 
and  peach-blossoms,  and  hawthorn 
are  best  painted  all  alone  in  their  own 
companionship,  as  by  Mr  Hunt  and 
Miss  Mutrie,  in  an  unpretending 
yet  perfect  manner,  Post-Kaphaelites 
though  they  be. 

The  Arts,  like  politics,  history, 
and  philosophy,  ever  return  to  con- 
servatism as  their  fundamental  and 
essential  principle.  It  is  now  too 
late  in  the  world's  experience  to  make 
any  grand  discovery  which  shall  work 
a  radical  revolution.  The  basis 
upon  which  all  art  must  necessariW' 
rest,  has  long  been  established.  It 
was  laid  down  in  the  early  ori^n  of 
the  Endish  school,  by  the  lucid  and 
admirable  discourses  of  Reynolds. 
And  thus,  when  young  adventurers 
come  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
proclaiming  a  more  excellent  way,  we 
know  full  well  that  the  maturer  wis- 
dom of  advancing  years  must  bring 
back  their  steps  to  the  paths  trod  by 
their  predecessors.  After  all  the  pre- 
tension and  agitation  of  past  years, 
what  have  we  been  taught  that  is 
new  in  the  history  of  art  ?  Novell 
assuredly  we  have  had  in  incredible 
absurdities,  which  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.     But  now  when,  in  the 

E resent  year,  all  but  a  clean  sweep 
as  been  made  of  these  obnoxious 
innovations,  what  remains  as  a  re- 
sult? Why,  the  most  conservative 
of  all  doctrines,  the  oldest  of  all 
truths — the  study  of  nature.  No  pro- 
[)hets  were  required  to  preach  a  prac- 
tice the  advantages  of  which  have,  in 
almost  all  times  and  countries,  been 
admitted  as  self-evident  What,  after 
all  this  stir,  are  the  best  landscapes 
now  on  exhibition  1  Whv,  most  cer- 
tainly those  which  bear  the  names  of 
Creswick,  of  the  Lirmels,  and  of  the 
Danbys — names  which  have  been  be- 
fore the  world  for  well-nigh  half  a 
century.  The  manner  of  Mr  T.  Dan- 
by  is  as  old  aa  those  everlasting  hiUs 
which  he  paints  with  so  much  solem- 
nity.   In  nis  "  Llyn  Gwynant,**  the 
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rock-built  precipice  frowns  in  moun- 
tain doom,  lighted  by  sunset  glory ; 
the  shepherd  drives  home  his  flock 
to  valley-shelter ;  and  the  fisherman 
drags  his  evening  meal  from  the  tran- 
quil lake — a  nature  in  unpretending 
modesty,  all  unconscious  or  the  fever- 
ish conflict  of  the  schools.  MrDilloii. 
in  his  venerable  "  Temple  of  Nubia, 
in  a  different  key.  paints  in  the 
same  old  manner  of  tbroad  impressive 
effects.  Thirty  centuries  have  looked 
down  in  ruin  upon  these  dismem- 
bered columns ;  the  sun  sets  once 
more  in  blood-red  rays^  as  when  gild- 
ing the  pomp  of  empire,  while  the 
moon  rises,  all  gentleness,  looking 
down  on  the  eternal  river  as  it  flows 
heedlessly  onward.  Mr  Linnell,  the 
father,  in  his  *' Wheatfield,"  with  some 
looseness  of  hand,  and*  a  maddened 
intensity  of  colour,  not  unlike  the 
maimer  of  Turner  in  his  later  days, 
paints  nature  as  if  she  were  robed  in 
doth  of  gold.  The  radiant  mantle  of 
the  old  man  has  ahready  descended 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  son.  In 
"  Atop  of  the  HiU,"  Mr  Linnell,  the 
younger,  has  indeed  outtopped  hia 
former  self,  ever  rising  on  the  tiptoe 
of  ecstasy,  his  blues  as  startling  aa 
Titian's,  his  yellows  as  gorgeous  as 
Rubensrs— painting  the  earth  in  the 
harvest  jubilee  of  a  golden  a^— a 
comucopean  horn  of  plenty  lavishly 
poured  forth,  Arcadian  figures  seated 
m  foreground  as  at  a  sumptuous 
feast.  Mr  Danby,  the  elder,  of  "De- 
luge ""  and  "  Sixth  Seal "  celebrity,  in 
his  "  Phoebus  rising  from  the  Sea," 
guiding  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and 
awakening  into  life  "  the  Queen  of 
Beauty**  f&m the  crested  wave,  is  still 
imaginative  andunreal  even  toexcess. 
Yet  the  poetryof  nature  he  never  fails 
to  love.  The  clouds  blushing  into 
morning  lie  idly  down  in  the  distant 
horizon,  as  if  still  dreaming  on  their 
midnight  couch,  while  the  waves 
break  gently  on  the  shell-strewn 
shore,  as  first  they  waken  from  slum- 
berous reverie.  Touches  such  as  these 
show  the  poet  Nature  is  sensitive 
and  emotional  to  the  artist  whose 

Eulse  throbs  in  unison,  and  thus  even 
mdscape  art  becomes,  as  we  have 
said,  noble  just  in  proportion  as  it 
responds  to  the  noblest  faculties  in 
man.  This,  indeed,  was  the  glory  (^ 
middle-age  art,  and  it  is,  on  the  other 
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kmd,  the  opprobrium  of  the  modem 
lealiiSta — ^that  nature,  seen  by  them, 
k  hard,  inanimate,  and  soulless. 

The  refined,  delicate,  yet  rapturous 
poetry  of  which  landscape  art  is  cap- 
•ble,  cannot  be  better  seen  than  m 
the  Qalleiyof  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Sodety.  Water-colours  may  not  be 
ndted  to  large  historic  works,  but 
within  narrower  limits,  as  a  medium, 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
1%e  colours  are  liquid,  transparent, 
without  alloy — approaching,  mdeed, 
to  atmospheric  light  and  prismatic 
Inilliance.  The  execution,  again,  is 
capable  of  utmost  detail,  yet,  in  the 
blending  (^  the  general  effect,  deli- 
cate and  harmonious.  The  most 
honoured  positions  in  the  Oalleiy 
are  aasicned  to  Mr  Palmer's  "  Bal- 
Ud"  and  Mr  Newton's  "Mountain 
Gloom  in  the  Pass  of  Glencoe," — 
drawings  which,  in  sentiment,  are 
wide  as  the  tropics  from  the  pole 
asunder.  Mr  Palmer  sings  his  Ballad 
in  the  consuming  heat  of  a  harvest 
kndscape.  The  sunset,  in  dolphin 
hues,  is  dying  in  the  sky,  the  earth 
a  symphony  m  harmony ;  a  twilight 
vdi  is  drawn  across  the  valley,  sheep 
snatch  their  evening  meal,  while 
youths  and  maidens  recline  in  sweet 
lepoee.  Mr  Newton's  ''  Mountain 
Gloom,**  in  a  deep  solemn  gor^  of 
the  wild  Highlands,  comes  in  wnite- 
Tobed  winter  after  the  gold  of  autumn. 
Mr  Newton  has  for  the  last  few  years 
astonished  the  world  of  art  by  his 
detailed  studies  of  mountain  ana- 
tomy, with  black  granite  ribs  stemlv 
knit  together,  protruding  through 
the  thin  oovenng  of  early  snow, 
which  lies  in  filagree  threads  of  silver 
auKHig  tiie  scattered  rocks.  This 
drawing  of  Glencoe  is  his  finest 
work.  Twilight  gathers  in  the  deep 
ravine,  the  streamlet  in  the  distance 
flashes  as  it  passes  onward,  the 
mountain-tops  rise  around  in  grey 
majestic  masses,  solemn,  broad,  yet 
detailed;  the  sky  still  glows  in  fadmg 
sunset,  rays  striking  to  the  zenith, 
and  a  vulture,  as  the  only  thing  of 
hfe,  floats  across  the  scene  of  white 
wintiy  desolation,  scenting  the  dead, 
which  tells  of  the  dire  massacre  of 
lormerdays. 

The  poetry  of  nature  has  indeed 
received  more  than  usual  honour  in 
the  varied  and  admirable  drawings 
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of  the  present  Exhibition.  The  visitor 
may,  in  fact,  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  this  Gallery,  enjoy  landscape 
the  most  diverse,  ana  climate  the  most 
conflicting— Wales  and  the  Highlands 
in  winterfiost,contrasting  with  Naples 
and  Amalfi  in  southern  sunshine. 
Here  we  canenjoy  thecoolof  Mr  Bran- 
white's  well-known  landscapes,  frostr 
and  chill,  a  greatcoat  weather,  with 
leaves  all  stript  from  the  wintry  trees, 
the  snow  thick  upon  the  ground,  the 
ice  upon  the  pools,  save  where  broken 
for  the  passing  boat,  or  for  the  thirsty 
cattle.  But  we  genius  of  art  tencu 
for  the  most  part  to  the  south,  and 
to  the  sunshine.  Mr  Richardson,  even 
when  he  paints  "  Durham,"  of  river, 
and  bridge^  and  cathedral-tower,  and 
wooded  heights,  and  wide  extending 
vale,  with  dazzling  sun  and  chasing 
sbaaow,  might  still  be  basking  in 
his  favourite  haunts  on  the  festive . 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr 
Gastineau,  too,  afDunkeld,"  glories 
in  a  noble  scene  under  the  romance 
of  a  summersun :  and  Mr  RosenberjO^, 
''  Amongst  the  Heather,"  throws  in 
sharp  shadows,  only  to  give  utmost 
brilliancy  and  sparkle  to  nis  sunlight. 
But  Mr  Alfred  Fripp  seems,  beyond 
all  others,  to  have  striven  for  the 
effulgence  of  flooding  light,  and  the 
subtle  delicacy  of  harmonious  col- 
our. His  "Peat-Carriers  on  Mod 
Siabod,"  maiden  and  lads  of  bright 
eye  and  deep  rich  skin,  though  bom 
in  Wales,  might  have  been  bred  at 
Sorrento.  A  touch  of  .refinement, 
indeed,  has  softened  the  rude  face  of 
the  northern  landscape,  and  cast  its 
soft  halo  and  witching  colouring  over 
valley  and  hill  with  their  rustic  pea- 
santry, clothing  nature  in  hues  nar- 
monious  as  tuned  song.  A  few 
stronger,  more  decided  touches  in 
the  foreground,  would  have  riven 
greater  force,  yet  perchance  the  nand 
of  a  sterner  reality  might  have  dis- 
pelled at  once  the  fairy  enchantment, 
and  reduced  the  vision  splendid  to 
the  sober  light  of  common  day.  Mr 
Gwrge  Fripp,  in  his  truly  noble  draw- 
ing, **  The  Pass  of  Nant  Frangon," 
paints  in  a  more  sober  key,  true  to 
the  genius  of  the  spot,  bleak  barren- 
ness checkered  by  ntful  fertility,  and 
mountain- heights  shrouded  in  the 
gathering  storm.  But  with  Mr  Naf- 
tel  we  are  away  to  Naples  or  Amalfi ; 
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and  seeking  congenial  companionship 
on  these  most  enchanting  of  excur- 
sions, we  are  disappointed  to  find  that 
in  these  drawings  he  takes  us  over 
arid  heaps  of  sunburnt  flints,  among 
chopped  -  up  chaotic  foregrounds, 
givm^  the  sensation  of  earthquake 
uneasiness  and  volcanic  uproar ;  so, 
fearing  a  fever  or  a  sunstroke,  we 
gladly  quit  the  neighbourhood  alto- 

f ether,  and  join  com^my  with  Mr 
lirket  Foster  or  Mr  Harding  in  the 
quiet  retreats  of  home-loving  Eng- 
land. Mr  Harding  has  been  long 
known  by  his,  capital  handbooks 
on  landscape-drawing,  and  for  power 
and  dexterity  of  hand  he  is  not 
surpassed.  Mr  Birket  Foster,  the 
graceful  illustrator  of  popular  poems, 
IS  in  execution  equally  dexterous, 
and  in  study  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  detail.  Mr  Hardin^s 
/'Forest."  indeed,  must  have  been 
grown  before  the  days  of  Pre- 
Kaphaelite  finish,  but  there  is  in  the 
trees  that  unrestrainedfreedom  which 
rapid  execution  best  can  give,  as  if 
the  leaves  had  sported  with  breeze 
and  shower  in  all  the  carelessness  and 
fling  of  unpremeditated  nature,  the 
trees  torn  and  tossed  about  at  ran- 
dom, while  the  tempest  played  among 
their  boughs. 

Mr  Duncan,  who  likewise  loves 
the  drama  of  the  elements,  and  the 
conflict  of  nature's  forces,  glories 
in  the  dash  and  spray  of  the  revenge- 
ful ocean.  His  '*  Last  Man  from  tho 
Wreck"  is  .composed  as  a  tragedy. 
The  tempest-lashed  sea  breaks  tumul- 
tuously  on  the  storm-strewn  shore, 
beating  in  fierce  fury  over  the  strand- 
ed ship,  while  dark  clouds  blacken 
the  angry  sky,  and  the  wild  winds 
buffet  the  bounding  breakers.  The 
refined  drawings  of  Mr  Jackson 
come  as  the  lull  which  follows  upon 
the  storm.  His  *' Sunset  on  the 
Tamar**  gives  us  the  best  bit  of  tran- 
quil sea  in  the  entire  Exhibition— the 
setting  sun  sportively  dances  in  spark- 
ling npples  on  the  tremulous  surface 
of  the  water ;  wavelets  playing  in  the 
light,  and  then  in  soft  deep  re- 
flections falling  to  sleep  in  dream- 
like shadows.  But  we  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  exquisite  little 
drawings  of  Mr  Birket  Foster,  so 
remarkable  for  their  finished  detail 
AH  Uie  beauties  which  our  readers 
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may  have  doted  over  in  the  woodcuts 
of  this  most  successful  of  book-illus- 
trators, are  recognised  with  fresh 
delight  in  these  wonderful  studies. 
The  execution  is,  in  fact,  almost  the 
work  of  the  graver ;  the  usual  sweep 
of  the  full  and  flowing  water-colour 
brush  is  here  exchanged  for  the  lines 
and  dots  of  the  pointed  pencil. 
Yet  the  general  result  is  in  nowise 
Pre-Raphaelite.  The  detail  is  well 
kept  tq^ther,  the  taste  is  most  re- 
fined ;  only  we  would  desire  in  the 
colour  greater  fervour.  The  general 
tone  is  indeed  almost  as  passionless  as 
the  simple  light  and  shade  of  wood- 
engraving  itself.  As  the  finale  to  this 
section  of  our  review,  we  take  Mr  Carl 
Haag's  remarkable  drawing,  ''The 
Ruins  of  the  Teniple  of  the  Bun,**  in 
the  wilderness  of  Tadmor.  It  is  spe- 
cially valuable  as  an  authentic  record 
of  a  scene  which  this  artist's  enter- 
prise has  now  brought,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  public.  Pftlmyra  has  been 
a  spot  difficult  even  for  the  fugitive 
traveller  to  reach.  But  Mr  Haag. 
threatened  bv  murderous  attack,  and 
in  the  end  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat 
before  a  hostile  tribe,  had  the  courage 
and  good  fortune  to  paint  this  large 
and  important  drawing  upon  the  very 
spot  A  ruined  acropolis  stands  upon 
a  hill,  showing  the  windowed  sunset 
sky  through  its  dismembered  col- 
umns, with  porticoes  and  pillared 
avenues  scattering  the  plain  below. 
A  marriage  procession  of  noble  East- 
em  figures  winds  its  way  across  the 
foreground,  on  which  the  fallen  col- 
umn, and  the  skeleton  stripped  by 
vultures,  lie  in  one  common  desola- 
tion. Artists  of  this  fearless  spirit 
extend  our  knowledge ;  and  by  such 
noble  drawings  illumine,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  page  in  the  world's  histoiy. 

We  cannot  close  our  criticism  upon 
the  landscape  art  of  England  with- 
out paying  a  tribute  to  its  excellence, 
yet  expressing  at  the  same  time  a 
regret  for  its  deficiencies.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  literal  truth  and  detail 
It  is  nature  photographed,  nature 
reduced  to  a  scientific  diagram.  Yet 
in  all  the  imaginative  elements  of 
art  it  is  year  by  year  growing  more 
deficient  It  is  more  literal  than  the 
landscapes  of  the  middle  ages,  yet 
assuredly  infinitely  less  grand.    It  is 
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the  dever  mechanism  and  copyism 
of  the  huid  rather  than  the  creatiye 
conception  and  oomi)08ition  of  the 
mind.  Tnmer  in  his  more  ambi- 
tioas  moods  was  almost  the  last  man 
who  yentored  to  paint  the  historicL 
ideaL  and  poetic  landscape,  haunted 
by  SibjL  or  possessea  by  gods. 
S«idi  bola  attempts,  in  which  nature 
takes  on  her  aspect  of  the  superna- 
tural, Teils  herself  in  mastery  and 
majesty,  and  becomes,  as  in  the  my- 
thology of  old,  a  personality  endowed 
with  human  ana  divine  attributes — 
huidscapes,  in  short,  which  indulge 
in  the  imaginatiye,  or  appeal  to  the 
dramatic,  are  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  critics  hooted  down  as  ridicu- 
loos  and  out  of  date.  Out  of  date 
asBuredly  they  are,  the  more  is  the 

S'ty.  And  we  can  now,  thanks  to 
X  Rnskin,  indulge  in  the  childish 
delight  of  gatherine  blue-bells  and 
buttercups,  or  plu(&ng  apple-blos- 
soms, or  collecting  pebbles  and  shells, 
or,  in  the  satire  of  Wordsworth,  we 
may.  with  "  the  keenness  of  a  prac- 
tised eye,"  even  "  peep  and  botanise 
upon  a  mother^s  ^ye  !**  while  the 
real  soul  that  is  in  nature,  the  pas- 
sion which  throbs  in  the  swelling  sea, 
the  tumult  of  the  gathering  storm- 
dond,  the  solemnity  of  the  congre- 
gating hills,  eloquent  in  ten  thousand 
yoices,  are  made  for  ever  mute.  All 
that  belongs  to  the  humanity  which 
dwells  in  nature  is  crushed  out.  The 
grand  thou^ts  which  build  up  crea- 
tion, the  utterances  of  a  daily-grow- 
ing cosmogony,  are  brought  down  to 
paltry  puerile  gossip,  for  eyer  bab- 
bling, and  yet  saying  nothing.  Such, 
0  shades  of  Safyator.  Gaspar,  Wil- 
■on,  and  Turner,  is  tne  tendency  of 
our  English  landscape  art. 

In  few  words  let  us  complete  our 
notice  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Gal- 
lery. Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
find  that  Mr  W.  Hunt,  one  of  their 
oldest  favourites,  is  this  year  still  as 
bright  and  youthful  as  ever.  His 
country  rustic  maiden  in  the  guise 
of  "  Deyotion,"  wears  that  homely 
gaib  of  truth  and  simplicity  for 
which  this  venerable  painter  has  been 
so  long  famed.  Here  is  an  artist 
who  hiw  been  for  years  Pre-Raphael- 
ite without  knowing  it.  Beiug  guilty 
of  no  tricks,  he  had  no  need  to  make 
loud  talk  of  principles ;  and  his  work, 
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straightforward  and  without  pre- 
tence, wanted  no  theories  for  its  jus- 
tification. His  minute  studies  of 
apples  and  grapes,  peaches  and 
plums,  in  illusive  reality,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  His  colour,  too,  is 
irreproachable,  intense,  yet  subtle 
and  delicate,  as  may  be  well  seen 
in  his  exquisite  little  drawing  of 
"Mushrooms,*'  a  study  of  "Rose 
Grey," — one  of  a  series  commis- 
sionea  by  Mr  Ruskin  for  presenta- 
tion to  "the  Schools  of  Practical 
Art."  Mr  Gilbert  is  an  artist  who  has 
less  eye  for  absolute  beauty  than  for 
character,reduced  under  his  treatment 
to  absolute  caricature.  His  clever- 
ness few  will  dispute,  but  his  manner- 
ism none  will  venture  to  defend.  He 
Eaints  Shakespeare  habitually  as  if 
e  were  intent  on  illustrating  "  the 
Book  of  Snobs.**  His  execution  is  a 
slapdash  cleverness,  his  composition 
the  effective  contrast  of  the  sta^ 
manacei\  his  drapery  the  properties 
of  a  bai  masque.  His  chief  work, 
taken  from  ^leak  House^  "Miss 
Flight  introducing  the  Wards  in 
Jamdyce  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,'* 
is  indeed  a  masterpiece  in  its  way, 
an  old  curiosity-snop  of  marine 
stores,  bottles,  boots,  and  rubbish  of 
all  sorts,  none  the  worse,  perhaps, 
for  being  a  broad  burlesque,  in  which 
vulgarity  is  deeply  ingrained,  and 
refinement  but  skin-deep. 

The  amateurs  of  England  have 
made  an  exhibition  of  their  own ; 
and  we  could  wish  that  space  per- 
mitted us  to  give  to  its  numerous 
and  interesting  works  the  detailed 
criticism  which  they  well  deserve. 
We  notice  that  her  Majesty  has  made 
a  selection  with  her  usual  taste— the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  going  in  aid 
of  "The  Home  for  Day -Workers.'* 
Among  so  much  that  is  well-inten- 
tioned, and  indeed  excellent,  it  were 
almost  invidious  to  show  a  distinc- 
tion. Yet  we  would  venture  to  men- 
tion with  special  commendation  an 
exquisite  composition  in  pencil  out- 
line, "Foreshadows,"  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Boyle ;  a  series  of  elegant  read- 
ings from  the  IdyUs  of  the  King^ 
designed  by  Miss  Fraser ;  pretty 
etchings  by  Miss  R  Taylor;  also 
drawings  by  Mrs  Higford  Burr  from 
the  Riccardi  Chapel  and  the  Assisi 
Church,  delicate  and  harmonious  in 
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colour.  The  lady  amatears,  indeed, 
appear  in  this  Exhibition  to  great 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  an  art 
so  peculiarly  suitea  to  female  genius, 
in  the  beauty  of  form,  the  play  of  ele- 
gant fancy,  and  the  sportive  witchery 
of  colour.  Then,  agam,  in  some  larger 
and  more  dashing  works,  contributed 
by  the  gentlemen  exhibitors,  we  find 
the  enterprising  English  traveller 
hard  at  work  in  some  distant  land, 
intent  upon  bringing  home  as  faithful 
and  telling  a  record  as  he  can  of 
ruined  temples  and  ancient  cities. 
In  our  CatsQogue  we  find  a  mark  of 
admiration  against  a  large  drawing 
of  the  "Great  Hall  of  Oamac,"  by 
Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.  We  bear  in  our 
remembrance  likewise  certain  bold 
scenic  sketches  by  Mr  Gambler  Pany, 
from  Venice  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
Mr  William  Prinseps,  a  name  known 
to  Indian  fame,  takes  us  still  further 
from  home,  to  Cairo,  and  so  on  till 
we  reach  a  "  Street  in  Benares ;"  and 
lastly  (for  we  must  end  somewhere), 
Dr  Acland  launches  uson  his  "Wave" 
into  mid-ocean,  where  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wholly  lost  in  storm  and 
fury.  This  remarkable  production  is 
the  valued  property  of  Dr  Acland's 
colleg^e  friend,  Mr  Ruskin.  But  Mr 
Ruskin  himself,  we  re^t  to  say,  is 
absent  from  this  gathenng  of  English 
amateurs.  A  drawing  from  his  hand 
would  have  rejoiced  his  admirers,  and 
to  tlie  outer  world  mi^ht  have  come 
as  a  timely  elucidation  of  word- 
painted  theories,  which  still  remain 
shrouded  in  sublimest  obscurity. 

To  what  we  said  last  vejir  of  French 
art  little  need  be  addea  Meissonier, 
in  two  little  gems,  "Rembrandt  in 
his  Studio  **  and  "  Vandermeulen  at 
his  Easel,"  is,  as  asual,  microscopic 
and  sparkling;  while  Breton  in  nis 
"Reapers,'*  Brion  in  his  "Church 
Porch,  Brittany."  and  Troyon  in  his 
"Cattle."  are  oroad  and  vigorous. 
Edouara  Fr^re  in  his  "Morning 
Prayer,"  and  other  well-known 
"  Scenes  from  Humble  Life,"  charms 
us  as  ever  by  his  truth,  beautjr,  and 
pathos.  And  Lambinet  in  his  un- 
pretending landscapes  once  again 
woos  nature  in  unadorned  simplicity, 
as  she  takes  her  grey  morning  walk 
in  summer  or  early  spring,  sauntering 
among  lanes,  treading  the  unbeaten 
paths,  gathering  flowers  by  the  way- 
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ward  hedgerow,  or  listening  on  rustic 
bridge  to  the  brooklet  as  it  murmurs 
by.  By  each  of  these  men  all  this 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times,  and 
calls  for  no  special  remark.  There 
are,  however,  some  few  works  which 
require  further  notice.  Knaus  we 
have  seen  in  rude  vigour  at  Dussel- 
dorf;  and  his  present  work,  "The 
Christening  Festival,"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  that  masterjr  which  lays 
resolute  hold  on  the  difficulties  of  a 
subject,  painting  the  heads  and  hands 
with  care  and  precision,  while  it 
scarcely  condescends  to  treat  of 
drapery  and  other  accessories.  Mrs 
Henrietta  Browne,  in  her  "Sisters 
of  Mercy"  and  "Children  with 
Game,"  joins  voice  with  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  in  telling  to  the  world  how 
essentially  sdsthetic  and  pictorial  is 
the  genius  of  woman.  The  tender 
solicitude  of  the  good  Sister  nursinsp 
the  sick  child  is  touching.  The  child 
also  appeals  strongly  to  our  sorrow- 
ing sympathy — the  eye  lacking  its 
life-lustre,  the  mouth  marked  with 
enduring  sufifering,  the  limbs  wasted 
and  powerless,  death,  as  it  were, 
watching  and  slowly  stealing  onward« 
But  the  picture  which  has  deservedly 
created  the  most  marked  sensation 
is  "  The  Gladiators,"  by  Gerome,  the 
famed  painter  of  "The  Duel  after 
the  Bal  Masqu6."  "Ave  Caesar  Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salutant  T  exclaim 
a  ruffian  band  of  gladiators  in  an 
ancient  amphitheatre,  standing  in 
presence  of  the  mighty  Offisar.  Rap- 
turous thousands  throng  the  arena^s 
crescent,  making  a  Roman  holiday. 
The  dead  lie  scattered  and  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  manly 
brow  which  "  conquered  agony  "  has 
drooped  at  length,  and  from  his  side 
the  last  drops  ebbing  flow— 

"  The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which 
hailed  the  wretch  who  won." 

Haying  taken  the  round  of  the 
Exhibitions,  let  us  return  once  a^n 
to  the  Academy,  and  finally  pass  in 
review  pictures  which,  by  their  im- 
portance, may  come  well  as  a  climax 
to  our  closing  pages.  Stanfield,  Ro- 
berts, and  Landseer,  have  so  long 
been  the  strength  and  glory  of  our 
English  school,  that  their  presence 
may  be  deemed  all  but  indispensable 
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to  the  sacoess  of  the  LoDdon  Exhibi- 
tions. Their  names  are  household 
words,  their  pictures  so  familiar  in 
well-known  excellence,  that  to  ad- 
Tsnoe  a  new  idea  in  speaking  of  such 
time -honoured  proauctions  were 
hopeless.  Year  bv  year  they  come 
t£ain  as  relics  of  the  good  old  times, 
iriien  fioglish  art  was  in  its  greatest 
rtraigth^  and  at  each  recurring  Ex- 
Ubition  they  would  seem,  in  their 
works  of  beauty  and  vigour,  to  raise  a 
protest  against  the  puerile  littleness 
and  the  studied  ughness  of  the  new 
sad  upstart  school  Mr  Stanfield,  in 
his  bold,  breezy  manner,  takes  us 
once  i^ain  to  "Yesuvius  aud  the 
Bay  of  Naples;"  figures  richly  yet 
ra^zedly  dressed,  lounging  on  the 
Mole ;  boats  idly  ly  in^  on  the  tranquil 
sea,  enjoyiog  their  aoice  far  niente; 
the  snow  white  on  the  mountain- 
tc^  and  the  clouds  tossed  wildly 
across  the  nky.  In  his  ''Outward 
Bound,"*  the  bark  is  speeding  full 
sail  on  the  sporting  waye,  with  dash 
and  heaving  motion ;  the  wind,  which 
fills  the  canvass,  buffets  the  cloud, 
and  beats  down  the  ndn ;  a  seagull 
is  wOdly  soaring.  In  such  pictures  as 
Stanfield  paints,  we  hear,  as  it  were, 
the  howlmg  of  the  storm  and  the 
tumult  of  the  angry  waves ;  the  ele- 
ments have  life  and  motion,  and  even, 
as  it  were,  a  human  passion— an  ex- 
presaon  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  niggling  artists  who  see  with  a 
microscope^  and  work  with  a  needle's 
point,  makmg,  as  the  coral  insects,  a 
wondrous  growth  of  hard  lifeless  pe> 
trifaction.  The  facile  hand  of  Mr 
Roberts  gives  us  as  usual  many  ex- 
amples of  his  ^nius— church  inte- 
riors, Roman  ruins,  and  Piazza  of  St 
Mark— clever,  but  slight  His  "St 
Mark's,"  slowing  with  marbles  and 
mosaics,  the  Austrian  troops  kneeling 
in  tiie  grand  piazza  as  the  Host  is  car- 
ried b^  in  pomp,  is  a  large  important 
work,  in  his  sketchy,  later  manner ; 
scenic  effect  produced  by  bold  rapid 
hand,  as  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, especially  in  the  present  crisis 
of  our  school,  that  endless  elaboration 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  ca- 
padW,  while  broad  generalisationde- 
man<is  in  art,  no  less  than  in  science, 
intellect  of  a  higher  order.*  There 
18  no  name  more  honoured  than  that 
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of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  He  has 
painted  so  many  pictures  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  that 
his  fame  now  stands  almost  beyond 
assail.  Even  his  most  successful 
imitators,  such  as  Mr  Ansdell  in  ''The 
Lost  Shepherd,"  and  Mr  Horlor  in 
"  Gathering  the  Flocks,"  serve,  even 
in  their  success,  to  show  the  suprem- 
acy of  their  master.  But  this  year 
the  great  painter,  in  his  gigantic  pic- 
ture, "  Flood  in  the  Highlands,*^  is 
not  at  his  best.  It  is  a  mere  con- 
fused medley  of  men  and  beasts.  The 
"Flood,"  as  a  deluge,  is  nmde  an 
excuse  for  a  Noah's  Ark— men,  wo- 
men, and  children  flying  fear-stricken 
from  the  swelling  torrent,  animals 
struggling  with  drowning,  or  throng- 
ing the  shore  as  in  a  mena|i:erie,  all 
charmed  by  the  painter's  magic  wand, 
which  in  its  broad  sweep  might  almost 
have  been  a  besom.  A  fla^  of  dis- 
tress is  hoisted  from  the  cabm  chim- 
ney; the  grandfather,  mother,  and 
grandchild,  fear-stricken,  are  huddled 
on  the  roof-top,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  tlie  painter  has  made 
the  cottage  too  small  for  the  family 
to  enter.  We  need,  however,  scarcely 
say  that  this  large  work  is  in  many 
pfl^  redeemed  0]^  winning  remini- 
scences of  the  artist's  choicest  man- 
ner. Even  the  sketchy  slightness 
is  suggestive,  even  the  betrayed 
weakness  reveals  the  habitual  refine- 
ment, and  the  mute  beast  in  its  dis- 
tress is  endowed  with  a  human  plain- 
tiveness,  a  speaking  pathos,  which 
only  a  Landseer  can  give. 

There  are  some  artists  who  this  year 
come  out  firom  among  the  multitude 
in  unwonted  strength  and  originality. 
Elmore  in  "  The  Tuileries,"  Goodall 
in  the  "Arab  Encampment,"  Poole 
in  "  Glaucus  and  lone  escaping  from 
Pompeii,"  Cooper  in  his  '^  Flock  of 
Sheep  in  a  Snowdrift,"  Cooke  in  his 
marvellous  picture,  "The  Ship  Ter- 
ror in  the  Ice  of  Frozen  Strait ;" 
Hook  in  his  boats,  fisher-boys,  and 
bounding  waves;  and,  lastly,  Dyce  in 
his  "  Powell  Bay,"  and  other  pictures 
from  sacred  stoiy.  It  is  quite  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  so  venerable 
an  old  stager  as  "Cattle  Cooper" 
bringing  out  a  new  idea.  His  sheep 
have  basked  so  long  in  the  sunshine 
that  to  cast  them  all  adrift  in  a 
snow-storm  must  have  astonished 
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them  no  less  than  ourselves.  Yet 
here  we  rejoice  to  find  the  accus- 
tomed Cooper  flock  struggling  on 
through  difficulties  with  no  faint 
heart  of  pampered  delicacy,  but  as 
denizens  of  the  mountain  and  the 
storm,  threading  and  plodding  their 
way  in  social  company  along  the 
wide  and  dreary  expanse  of  snow- 
covered  moorland,  some  crying  pite* 
ously  for  food  and  shelter,  but  most 
looMng  patiently  with  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  endurance,  yet  con- 
tentment. Mr  Cooper  has  looked 
so  many  sheep  full  in  the  face  that 
he  has  learnt  to  read  their  thoughts. 
The  snowdrift,  too,  he  has  studied 
well,  broken  in  surface  as  the  undu- 
lating ground  beneath,  shadowed 
with  delicate  greys,  and  here  and 
and  there  dotted  with  grass  and 
fern  protruding  above  the  surface. 
Mr  Cfcoke,  too,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  of  the  year, 
"  The  Terror"  ice-bound  in  the  Arc- 
tic sea,  has  opened  up  a  new  subject, 
and  come  upon  a  world  not  yet  subju- 
gated by  art.  Well  may  many  an  artist 
exhausting  all  lands  and  traversing 
every  sea,  sigh  with  Alexander  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  And  Mr 
Cooke,  who  has  long  sunned  himself 
in  Venice,  has  now  come  upon  a  dis- 
tant latitude,  and  in  some  measure 
to  an  unknown  zone.  The  difficul- 
ties he  has  had  to  contend  with  are 
immense — a  frozen  sea,  mountains 
of  ice,  motionless  waves,  the  ocean's 
ceaseless  moan  hushed — silence — a 
death-stricken  silence— making  all 
nature  dumb,  save  where  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  iceberg  roars. 

'<  Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's 

brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amun — 
Torrents,  mothinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 

Toice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest 

plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts !  *' 

In  this  death-like  scene  of  desolation, 
where  even  imagination  stands  para- 
lysed in  dismay,  is  the  noble  ship, 
'^The  Terror,"  held  a  fast  prisoner. 
The  storm-sky  Lb  lurid  with  the  red 
of  sunset,  a  solitary  figure  on  the 
deck  makes  the  vast  solitude  the 
more  appalling,  and  man  seems  all 
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but  powerless.  The  work  through- 
out, especially  in  the  foreground  ice, 
evinces  the  most  careful  study.  The 
painter,  we  understand,  spent  some 
weeks  about  Monte  Rosa  sketching 
snow  and  glaciers,  and  the  result  is 
now  before  us  in  this  wondrous 
work,  which  ought  to  win  for -its 
author  the  rank  of  a  full  Academi- 
cian. 

Mr  Hook  has  grown  of  late  years 
deservedly  a  great  favourite.     He 
has,  of  course,  oeen  eagerly  claimed 
as  a  convert  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
But  he  is  too  true  a  disciple  of  Na* 
ture  to  become  the  confederate  of  a 
clique  so  narrow.    He  has  a  way^ 
indeed,  all   his  own,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  other  men^  and  won  bm 
the  reward  of  honest  toil  and  humble 
study.     His  pictures  are  hale  and 
hearty,  of  a  certain  outdoors  beam- 
ing countenance,  as  if  the  son  had 
laughed  in   their  joyous  generous 
faces,  and  the  breeze  sported  on  their 
sea-foam  crest.    Last  year  Mr  Hook 
was  golden,  this  year  he  has  changed 
his  mood  and  is  grey,  but  whatever 
his  key,  he  is  alwavs  harmonioua 
"  The  Valley  on  the  Moor"  is  a  sim- 
ple idyll  of  shepherd-boy,  and  rustic 
cow,  and  running  stream— cool,  dewy, 
and  fresh   as   mominff.     His  sea- 
pieces,  however,  are  the  most  suo- 
cessful.     In  his  "  Stand  Clear"  we 
have  a  boat  bounding  in  upon  the 
rising  and  breaking  wave,  just  ere 
the  keel  grounds  the  pebbled  beach. 
"  Stand  clear  all  ahead,"  says  the 
hardy  mariner  as  he  takes  m  the 
brown-tan  sail,  his  little  sons,  eager 
to   spring   ashore,   sportive  as  the 
breezewhich  pUy  saround  theirbrowe. 
Mr  Poole*s  "  Escape  of  Glaucus  and 
lone,"  may,  after  Mr  Hook's  works, 
be  taken  as  the  contrast  of  romance 
with  reality.    Sir  Bulwer  Lytton'a 
poetic    stoiy.    The  Last  Days  of 
Fompei%  might  well  afford  a  fitting 
theme  for  one  of  the  most  beauteous 
pictures  in   the    Exhibition.     The 
Doat  is  speeding  its   swift  escape 
from  the  devastated  city,  Glaucus 
and  lone  redine  in  the  soft  dalliance 
of  gentlest  love,  and  the  blind  girl 
Nydia  awakes  her  harp  to  music 
A  dream-like  spell  has  softened  all 
to  humony.    It  is  a  scene  of  poetic 
longing,  or  of  languor,  as  of  {mssioik 
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Bpeot.  The  moon  dances  in  silver 
foot£dls  apon  the  midnight  sea ;  the 
barp^strings  sound  as  the  ripples 
plaj  in  the  boat*  s  eentle  wake,  while 
the  soft  joy  of  sadness  floats  the  ex- 
iles from  their  mined  homes. 

Mr  (Joodairs  larce picture,  "Early 
Morning  in  the  Wilderness  of  Shur, ' 
an  Arab  sheikh  addressing  his  tribe 
on  breaking  up  their  encampment  at 
the  Wells  of  Moses  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  comes  as  a  worthy 
■eqoel  to  the  Tasso  recital  of  iast 
jw.  If  the  West  be  the  land  of 
trimnphant  utility,  the  East  is  as- 
suredly the  dime  for  sunnv  and 
pictorial  romance.  Camels  that  al- 
ways seem  unconsciously  to  fall  into 
attitudes  of  the  picturesque ;  Bedou- 
ins in  truly  artistic  b^y^ary ;  a  de- 
sert that  Imows  no  boundary,  save 
the  rock-built  mountain-range  which 
arrests  in  golden  rays  the  rising  sun — 
inch  are  the  eminently  graphic  inci- 
dmts  which  Mr  Goodall  has  met  with 
St  the  point  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
for  their  memorable  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  In  place  of  the  traditional 
dttriot-wheels  long  said  to  mark  the 
n)ot,  Mr  Goodall  ha^  j  udiciously  intro- 
dnoed  some  sun-bleached  skeletons. 
The  pictorial  treatment  of  the  work 
is  admirable  ;  the  study  of  heads  and 
costume  accurately  marked  in  char- 
acter. These  wild  sons  of  the  de- 
sert, in  their  mien  as  of  a  ruined 
nobility,  as  of  exiles  or  outcasts  from 
some  lost  race  or  nation,  are  iust  the 
very  materials  for  an  artists  craft. 
There  in  the  East  you  may  now  see 
them  in  attitudes  and  robes  the  most 
picturesque,  standing,  or  lounging, 
or  kneekng  as  if  they  nad  nothing  to 
do  the  livelong  day  save  to  make 
pictures.  What  faces  and  what  fig- 
ures !  the  ruffian  who  robs  you  on  the 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  might 
have  becm  a  prophet  had  he  not  be- 
come a  cut-tnroat;  the  men  who  in 
the  East  are  losing  dominion  look 
every  inch  the  king.  And  all  this 
b^;gared  nobility,  all  this  richly- 
rob^  destitution,  these  monarchs  of 
the  earth  prowling  the  wild  houseless 
wilderness  for  plunder,  these  vener- 
al^  torfoaned  patriarchs  crowned 
in  greai.  and  red,  and  gold,  mounted 
on  camels,  or  smoking  tneir  chibouks, 
Mr  Qoodall  aldlfully  brings  together 
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for  his  instructive  and  effective 
picture. 

Mr  Elmore's  vigorous  and  drama- 
tic picture,  "  The  Tuileries."  during 
one  of  the  terrible  days  of  tne  Great 
Kevolution,  obtained,  from  the  first 
opening  of  the  Academy,  marked 
attention.  The  rabble  has  broken 
into  the  palace ;  the  demons  of  de- 
mocracy, universal  sufifrage,  and  re- 
volution, in  types  of  lowest  birth  and 
passiouj  are  contrasted  with  the 
queen-like  dijgnity  and  cultured 
beauty  of  Marie  Antoinette  grouped 
in  the  midst  of  her  innocent  children. 
The  calm  bearing  of  the  royal  family 
is  well  opposed  to  the  maddened 
crowd,  raving,  with  gnashing  teeth 
and  clenched  hands,  against  the  guilt- 
less Queen.  The  picture  might  in- 
deed be  intended  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  a  warning  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  minorities  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  populace  which  know  no  law  but 
passion.  The  moral  \b  pushed  even 
to  the  extreme  of  the  repulsive.  The 
gentler  sex,  lost  to  all  loveliness  and 
tenderness  of  mercy,  have  here  found 
their  political  vocation.  "  The  rights 
of  man,"  already  developed  into  "the 
jights  of  women,"  are  seen  triumph- 
ant in  the  scold  of  the  virago ;  sister 
republicans  asserting  freedom  at  the 
pomt  of  their  nails,  and  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  screaming  toDgues.  The  pic- 
ture is  executed  in  a  bold  spirit  fitted 
to  its  subject 

But  we  must  not  quite  forget  Mr 
Millais's  "Black  Brunswickers" — 
black  enough  indeed  in  broadcloth 
and  in  black-shadowed  flesh,  contrast- 
ed as  bv  trick  with  the  white  pearl- 
satin  of  the  lady's  dress.  The  subject 
IB  a  scene  of  lovers  parting  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  withclaspedarmsand  break- 
ing hearts, — in  composition  and  sen- 
timent a  companion  picture  to  "The 
Hu^enots,"  by  some  deemed  the 
artist's  masterpiece.  The  composi- 
tion seems  to  involve  some  conflict  oi 
doubtful  purpose,  which  the  public 
has  attempted  in  vain  to  interpret 
The  "Black  Brunswicker"  would 
appear  to  desire  an  escape,  but  the 
laay.  with  arm  twisted  in  rorced  at- 
tituae,  still  holds  dose  the  door, 
while  an  engraving  from  the  well- 
known  picture,  "  Napoleon  on  Horse- 
back Crossing  the  Alps,"  has  further 
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intricacies  of  croes  purposes  and  rival 
iealoosies.  We  must,  like  others, 
leave  the  picture  to  speak  for  itsel£ 
In  execution  the  worK  is  guiltless  of 
that  loose  sketchy  carelessness  into 
which  the  artist  has  latterly  been 
betrayed,  and  wisely  reverts  to  the 
higher  nnish  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Mi  Millais  has  of  course  pro- 
duced a  sensation  by  his  satin  gown, 
as  Terburg  did  before  him.  Terburg, 
however,  failed  on  these  too  easv 
terms  to  win  for  himself  or  his  well- 
known  work  aiirst-dassposition.  But 
we  are  glad  in  any  manner  to  escape 
from  the  solenm  burlesque  of  the  last 
few  jrears  in  "The  Vale  of  Rest," 
**  Spring^  junketing,  and  "  Sir  Isum- 
bras  at  the  Ford.^  We  have  still, 
however,  to  de{)lore  eccentricity  in 
the  place  of  originality, — we  are  still 
offended  bv  attitudes  and  tricks  de- 
signed solely  to  arrest  attention ;  and 
we  ask  in  vain,  as  we  stand  before 
this  work^  scarcely  rising  above  com- 
monplace in  thought  and  treatment, 
for  tne  fidfilment  of  the  promise  given 
in  "  The  Order  of  Release,"  or  for  the 
realisation  of  those  saving  truths 
which  the  school  of  the  Pre-Kaphael- 
ites  once  pretended  to  reveal 

Some  few  pictures  remain  for  our 
notice,  which  represent  in  our  English 
school  that  highest  of  all  art— the 
religious.  Mr  Dobson.  Mr  Herbert, 
and  Mr  Dyce,  who  in  tnis  st^le  take 
the  lead,  have  each  fallen,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  under  the  influence  of  that 
Munich  and  Dusseldorf  Christian 
school  of  which  in  May  last  we  spoke 
with  some  severity.  Mr  Dobson's 
"  Bethlehem,"  however— the  infant 
Christ  in  a  manger,  the  mother  bend- 
ing in  worship,  the  shepherds  pre- 
senting gifts,  a  lamp  nung  from 
the  ceuing,  and  stars  shining  in  the 
outer  sky— is  a  rig^ht-minded,  serious 
work,  Italian  in  its  simplicity  and 
rarity,  and  Ghrman  in  its  want  of 
-ife  and  colour.  In  the  lofty  sphere 
of  religious  art  there  is  pemaps  no 
name  which  inspires  more  hope  and 
confidence  than  that  of  Mr  Herbert 
His  picture  of  last  year,  "  Mary  Mag- 
dalene" passing  at  daybreak  the  place 
of  crudnxion,  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. And  his  grand  composition, 
now  in  course  of  execution  in  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  may  some  day, 
we  trust,  go  far  to  vindicate  the 
genius  of  our  English  school  in  the 
noblest  walks  of  art  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  wait  with  patience.  In 
the  present  Exhibition,  nowever,  we 
r^et  to  say  that  our  faith  and  pati- 
ence have  been  somewhat  severely 
tried.  "  Mary,"  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  as  "The  Lily  of  Israel,"  is  in- 
deed  of  the  purest  spirit,  yet  sadly 
tainted  with  affectation.  We  have 
seldom,  even  in  modern  German  art, 
seen  anything  so  painfully  forced  and 
morbid.  Yet  we  need  scarcely  say 
that,  coming  from  a  painter  gifted  as 
Mr  Herbert  the  work,  whatever  be 
its  defects,  is  refined,  delicate,  and 
poetia  "  The  Lily  of  Israel"  treads 
softly  amonff  flowers,  which  seem  to 
smile  and  bloom  beneath  her  gentle 
step.  A  lamb  comes  forth  to  meet 
her ;  beauty  which  knows  no  taint, 
pale  only  with  foreboding  thought, 
T^piB  in  the  placid  cheek,  while  the 
gait  seems  to  falter  as  it  the  rude 
mountain-path  were  too  hard  and 
rough  for  feet  so  tender,— as  if  the 
outer  world  had  abashed  and  fiUed 
with  trembling  a  soul  overflowing 
with  joy,  yet  shadowed  by  sorrow. 
We  thank  Mr  Herbert  for  tnis  strain 
of  sacred  poetry,  this  hymn  so  sweetly 
sung, — a  picture  conceived,  indeed,  in 
the  q)irit  of  the  Magnificat,  the  low- 
liness of  the  handmaiden  magnified, 
the  humble  and  the  meek  exalted. 
But  there  assuredly  was  no  occasion 
that  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  should 
be  ten  heads  high— no  necessity,  we 
might  venture  to  hope,  that  this  pale, 
silvery^  spiritual  art  should  be  quite 
so  vapid  and  unreal  Let  us  turn  to 
the  neighbouring  picture  by  Mr  Dyce, 
"  The  Man  of  Sorrows,"  for  sentiment 
more  true,  and  therefore  more  im- 
pressive :  Eeble*s  lines  give  its  key- 
note:— 

''  As  when  upon  His  drooping  head, 

His  Father's  light  was  poured  from  heavon. 

What  time,  imsheltered  and  unfed, 
Far  in  the  wild  His  steps  were  driven. 
High  thoughts  were  witn  Him  in  that  hour, 

Untold,  vuispeakable  on  earth." 

The  Saviour,  with  bowed  head 
and  hands  clasped  in  anj^uish,  is 
seated  in  the  solitude  of  a  wide  waste, 
without  a  tree  for  shade  or  a  root 
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for  belter.  Unshielded  and  unfed, 
"high  thoughts  were  with  Him  in 
that  hoar.**  Solemn  is  the  landscape, 
as  if  nature  too  were  sad ;  yet  He 
who  clothes  the  lil^  has  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  into  beauty,  as 
if  indeed  the  "Father's  li^ht  was 
poured  from  heaven."  It  is  happy 
for  art,  fortunate  for  poetr^r  and  re- 
ligion, when  thus  revelation  and 
poetry  and  painting  can  go  hand 
in  hand,  eacui  adding  to  the  other 
an  ori^al  and  a  reflected  light. 
*^  St  John  Leading  Home  his  Adopted 
Mcrther"  is  another  solemn  work 
also  by  Mr  Dyce.  The  drapery,  it 
may  wdl  be  objected,  is  unneces- 
sarily severe,  and  the  faces  are 
hard  and  colourless,  rendering  the 
pictare  somewhat  unpleasing.  Yet 
it  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  true 
nobility  to  which  few  compositions 
in  the  present  day  can  aspire.  At  the 
month  of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre 
two  of  the  holv  women  are  yet  kneel- 
ing ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea  bears  from 
the  tomb  the  grave-clothes,  and  St 
John  gentlv  leads  away  the  Mother, 
hddin^  in  hand  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  stncken  with  many  sorrows.  The 
^  is  lowering  in  troubled  sunset, 
with  fevered  Bght  glowing  fitfully 
on  doud  and  landscape ;  the  valley  in 
deep  shadow,  and  the  hills  with  so- 
lemn purple  bounding  the  distance. 
Few  pictures  in  our  EnffUsh  school 
have  reached  this  elevatea  sentiment. 
Bat  Uiere  are  yet  two  works^  aspir- 
ing on  boldest  wing  to  the  upmost 
heights  of  historic  and  religious  art, 
which  demand  our  notice.  Mr  Hol- 
man  Hunt*s  "Finding  of  Christ  in 
the  TOTttple,**  and  Mr  Watt's  "  School 
of  Legislation,"  are  certainly  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  of  the  year.  It  was 
long  known  that  Mr  Holman  Hunt 
haa  been  engaged  upon  this  subject. 
Six  yean  have  been  devoted  to  its 
study  and  its  painting.  In  true 
realistic  spirit,  the  artist  deemed  it 
essential  tnat  a  historic  subject,  aim- 
ing at  the  last  degree  of  accuracy 
and  detail,  shonld  be  painted  on  its 
own  ground.  For  this  purpose  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  undertaken ; 
ei^iteen  months  were  devoted  to  the 
accumulation  of  exact  material,  the 
reading  of  Jewish  records,  and  the 
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taking  of  minute  studies.  Hence, 
we  are  told  that  the  robes,  the  archi- 
tecture, and  other  accessories,  are  of 
critical  accuracy.  The  gold-plated 
doors,  the  marble-laid  floor,  the  roll 
of  the  Prophets  in  the  hand  of  the 
rabbi,  and  the  phylactery  bound  to 
the  forehead,— all  come,  it  is  said, 
with  the  sanction  of  authority.  Even 
the  doctors  here  seated  in  the  pic- 
ture may  be  still  found  as  blind  and 
aged  Jews  walking  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  With  a  reserve,  scarcely, 
we  think,  to  be  justified  in  a  matter 
of  such  moment,  we  are  still  kept, 
however,  uninformed  of  the  exact 
address  of"  the  Holy  Familyi!"  The 
devotees  of  true  historic  and  sacred 
art  have  al6o  surely  an  interest  in 
hearing  where  in  Nazareth  such  rich 
robed  dresses  could  be  found.  In  a 
picture  presuming  to  merits  so  un- 
precedented, we  cannot  but  think 
it  essential  that  imagination,  which 
has  so  grossly  misled  all  the  greatest 
painters  of  antiquity,  should  be  fairly 
driven  from  the  field.  Mr  Hunt  has 
undoubtedly  obtained  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  let  it  not  be  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  loftv  imagination, 
divme  creation,  or  faculties  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  ideal, 
can  divide  or  dispute  with  him  the 
honour  which  should  alone  redound 
to  the  keenness  of  his  eye  and  the 
cunning  of  his  hand. 

As  we  enter  the  room  in  the  Ger- 
man Gallery  set  apart  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  picture,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  reality  which 
breaks  upon  the  spectator  is  start- 
ling. Tnere  we  see  the  rabbis — 
seven  old  Jews— seated  side  by  side 
in  an  outer  chamber  of  the  Temple, 
with  gilded  columns  and  gold-laid 
doors,  roof  rich  in  honeycomb  pen- 
dants set  with  jewelled  colours,  the 
lattice-screen  and  the  opened  portals 
showing  the  city  walls  and  towers 
beyond,  with  the  still  more  distant 
hifls  which  bound  the  view.  The 
infant  Christ  has  been  standing  in 
the  midst,  a  noble  youth,  vigorous 
in  health  and  frame,  with  large  soul- 
like eyes,  and  a  golden  crown  of 
luxuriant  hair.  The  rabbis,  old 
broken  men  in  the  twilight  of  intel- 
lect, seem  to  have  been  soinewhat 
confounded  and  amazed;  still  evi- 
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dently  they  kept  their  ground  even 
to  the  last,  when  a  diversion  came 
to  their  reliefl  Maiy,  the  anxious 
mother,  with  St  Joseph,  weary  with 
fruitless  search,  enter,  and  surprise 
their  child  of  twelve  years  old  as  he 
argues  with  the  a^ed  doctors.  The 
mother— a  frail,  delicate  form,  the 
^es  pendent  in  sorrow,  the  mouth 
open  with  sudden  ecstasy— presses 
on  to  tender  embrace.  In  wonder- 
ing abstraction,  with  eyes  lost  in 
infinitude,  the  youthful  Christ  is  for 
the  moment  divided  between  the 
doctors,  from  whom  he  turns,  and 
his  parents,  whom  he  meets,  as  if  the 
"  Fathers  business**  rose  in  conflict 
with  earthly  claims.  St  Joseph 
stands  close  behind.  The  moment  and 
the  incident  are  happily  chosen,  and 
every  eye  is  turned  towards  the  won- 
drous boy  and  bis  parents  in  their 
meeting  and  embrace. 

The  execution  certainly  does  full 
justice  to  the  conception.  Technical 
skill  so  consummate,  handling  which 
conceals  its  method  in  accom[)lishing 
its  end,  cannot  but  win  admiration, 
even  were  the  theme  less  noble.  The 
eye  is  verily  wonderstruck  as  detail 
after  detail  seizes,  and,  for  the  time, 
engrosses  the  entire  attention.  But 
rest  or  concentration  there  is  none. 
The  little  boy  in  dazzling  attire  flap- 
ping off  flies,  and  the  beggar  in  sack- 
cloth at  the  door  crying  for  alms, 
irresistibly  allure  to  the  comer  of 
the  canvass,  till  in  the  infinite  dis- 
traction Christ  is  overlooked.  The 
divinity,  indeed,  which  should  reign 
supreme,  is  forgotten  in  breathless 
admiration  bestowed  upon  the  match- 
less hem  of  some  outer  garment.  The 
very  boast  of  this  work,  its  countless 
detail,  is  indeed  in  some  sort  its  defect 
Unity — a  unity,  if  you  will,  in  bound- 
less variety,  but  still  for  ever  unity — 
is  indispensable  to  sustained  expres- 
sion and  noble  purpose.  To  this 
paramount  unity  subordination  is 
essential— a  self-aenying  merit  which 
the  turbulence  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
works  has  never  rendered  possible. 
In  this  very  picture,  for  example,  the 
paramount  idea  should  be  Uhrist— 
nis  personality  and  divinity.  Every- 
thing besides,  every  infenor  object, 
shomd  sink  in  retinng  humilitv,  and 
bend  in  reverence,  as  before  a  Uod  in- 
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camate.  In  Raphael*s  grand  picture, 
the  "  San  Sisto,''  in  Dresden,  unity 
reigns  throughout,  all  tending  heaven- 
wfl^,  from  the  cherub  boys  gazing 
upwa^  to  the  venerable  pope  on 
bended  knee.  This  work,  then,  oy  Mr 
Hunt  is  no  doubt  marvellous  in  exe- 
cution, incredible  in  labour,  a  noble 
monument  of  skill  and  study.  But 
we  would  ask  whether  the  multi- 
tudes thronging  the  room  leave  the 
picture  with  the  hallowed  sense  of 
the  divine.  If  this  be  not  the  para- 
mount ides^  the  picture  fails  of  a 
sacred  mission. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  work, 
important  and  praiseworthy  though 
it  DC,  the  absence  of  those  higher 
mental  qualities  which  have  spven 
to  the  great  Italian  pictures  of  the 
middle  ages  their  claim  to  immor- 
tality. On  several  successive  visits 
we  have  been  struck  with  the  sense 
of  its  smallness  and  comparative  in- 
significance, wholly  unhke  to  that 
lameness  and  vastness  which,  in  the 
works  of  the  noblest  masters,  seem 
to  fill  and  awe  the  soul.  In  subjects 
of  this  diffuitv,  it  were  indeed  desir- 
able that  the  figures  should  at  least 
reach  life  size.  The  great  historic 
and  sacred  painters  of  past  times 
have  deemed  laigeness  of  dimension 
as  essential  to  their  purpose ;  and 
even  in  our  own  school,  Barry,  Fu- 
seli,  and  Haydon,  contended  for  size 
as  essential  to  power.  It  is  there- 
fore matter  of  regret,  though  scarcely, 
all  things  considered,  ground  for 
censure,  that  Mr  Hunt  has  designed 
his  figures  so  far  beneath  life  stature 
as  to  ^ve  to  his  work  a  comparative 
insignificance.  But  to  himself  alone 
must  be  imputed  the  fault,  that  he 
has  chosen  a  manner  which  has  still 
further  dwarfed  his  too  narrow  scale. 
There  is  a  large,  bold,  broad  style, 
strong  and  clenching  in  its  shadows, 
and  forcible  in  its  speaking  lights,  a 
largeness  of  purpose  concentrated 
and  united  to  one  common  and  com- 
bined result  which  has  power  to 
exalt  even  subordinate  size  into  para- 
mount importance.  But  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  small  detailed  hand- 
ling, which  chops  up  a  subject  into 
insignificance,  and  at  once  destroys 
its  grandeur.  Mr  Himt  has  chosen 
to  pay  away  his  genius  in  the  mint 
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and  tlie  cummin,  and  has  therefore 
neoeaaarily  n^lected  the  weightier 
maiten  of  the  Uw.  He  might  per- 
^anee  have  received  tithes  from  liel- 
chisedee,  instead  of  which  he  has  gone 
to  Jerosalem  to  ^ther  among  the 
itabble  of  that  miserable  city  a  few 
■eatteied  ears  of  com,  sometimes 
area  uattin^  into  his  gamer  tares 
inrteaa  (d  wheat 

We  think  it  also  incompatible  with 
the  eleration  essential  to  the  loftiest 
acgmnsn^y  that  Mr  Hunt  should  find 
himself  so  closely  wedded  to  the  ac- 
tual and  realistic  schools.  In  sacred 
sabjects,  which  are  avowedly  not 
wholly  of  this  world,  it  is  not  only 
denrable.  but  necessary,  that  ordin- 
ary earttiljr  forms  ana  characters 
abioald  be  inspired  with  somewhat 
of  a  sapermondane  purity,  dignity, 
and  holiness.  What  is  the  function 
of  creative  genius,  where  the  sphere  of 
inq>iration,  if  not  found  here?  What 
coi»titfites  the  victory  of  imagina- 
tion—the vision  divine  of  the  origina- 
tive poet~if  not  in  the  realisation  of 
a  beauty  and  truth  beyond  the  ken 
ci  the  common  eye  ?  What  was  the 
dory  and  the  genius  of  Raphael,  Da 
Vmci,  and  otners,  if  imagination. 
and  creation,  and  all  that  is  ideal 
and  transcendent,  go  for  naught,  and 
painting  be  but  a  blind  transcript  of 
ordinary  nature  just  in  her  everyday 
rarb9  These  great  painters  went 
Uuough  the  labour  and  fag  of  minut- 
est study  from  actual  characters,  as 
their  sketches  and  drawings  abun- 
dmtly  testify.  But  for  what  piurpose? 
Why,  that  they  might  at  length  reach 
by  a  wide  induction  a  high  generic 
type  of  noble  humanity — that  rabbis, 
uid  prophets,  and  apostles,  might  in- 
deed be  Bomethingmore  than  mereold 
toothless  Jewsfound  about  thestreets. 
We  need  scarcely  sa^r  that  Mr  Hunt's 
great  work  ficulB  grievously  in  the 
devation  required  of  such  a  sub- 
icct  We  think,  indeed,  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  that  just  as  the 
characters  involve  divinity  is  the 
picture  most  at  fault  The  Christ 
18  a  noble  generous  youth,  but  little 
more  j  the  Madonna  a  youthfril  in- 
teresting maiden.  The  artist  does 
not  appear  to  have  asked  for  inspira- 
tion ;  and  assuredly  he  did  not  get  it. 
Short  of  this  highest  element,  which 


indeed  includes  all  that  is  usually 
meant  by  genius,  imagination,  and 
original  creation.  '*The  Finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple"  is  a  ^eat 
and  successful  work  We  wholly 
dissent  from  the  eulogists  who  have 
already  handed  it  down  to  posterity 
as  the  marvel  of  the  age ;  yet,  with- 
out hesitation,  we  pronounce  it,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  the  great  pic- 
ture of  the  season.  We  honour  the 
artist  who  has  laboured  so  zealously 
and  so  well  He  has  already  found 
his  reward,  and  time  will  give  him  a 
place  in  history. 

Finally,  we  would  say  a  few  words 
on  Mr  Watts'  ''School  of  Legisla- 
tion"— a  fresco  which,  after  several 
years  of  protracted  labour,  was  open- 
ed to  puolic  view  some  months  smce 
in  the  noble  dining-hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  It  is  in  most  respects  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  work  we  have  just 
criticised.  Mr  Holman  Hunt  is  con- 
summate in  his  handling,  technical 
skiU,  drawing,  draper]^,  and  detail 
It  is  just  in  these  points  that  Mr 
Watts  has  failed.  He  has  attempted 
more  than  he  has  power  to  carry  out ; 
the  subject  is  beyond  his  gnisp : 
feebleness  of  hand  and  want  ot  tech- 
nical and  academic  knowledge  make 
him  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  his 
noblest  thoughts.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  assert  that  the  drawing  is 
absolutely  bad  ;  yet  certainljr  we 
have  found  figures  which,  from  infir- 
mity of  internal  anatomy,  would,  if 
not  held  together  by  drapery,  abso- 
lutely fall  to  pieces.  The  drapery  it- 
self too,  is  often  imperfectly  studied 
and  understood ;  its  cast  is  frequently 
inharmonious,  sometimes  impossible, 
distorting  the  figure  it  is  designed  to 
adorn.  Action  in  such  a  composi- 
tion was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
yet  we  may  fairly  object  when  figures 
are  wholly  paralysed,  and  kings  of 
the  earth  are  crippled  into  comers. 
The  difficulties  to  be  met,  however, 
were  immense.  The  subject  and  de- 
sign, moreover,  at  once  provoke  com- 
parison with  a  class  of  works  to 
which  Raphael  alone  was  fully  equal 

So  mucn.  then,  for  defects  and  ob- 
jections. On  the  conception,  general 
character,  and  expression  of  the  work, 
we  can  oestow  an  almost  unqua- 
lified approval    In  Italy  we  see  in 
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many  a  refectory  paintingB  of  the 
la&i  Sapper,  giving  oy  their  presence 
solemnity  to  the  evening  meal  And 
it  was  indeed  a  noble  thought  here, 
in  the  dining-hall  of  one  of  our 
Inns  of  Law,  to  enthrone,  as  in 
everlastins:  remembrance,  the  great 
junsts  or  the  earth,  Moses  and 
Justinian,  Alfred  and  Edward — 
the  solemn  past  looking  down  on 
the  living  present^  all  that  is  me- 
morable m  nistorv  mspiring  our  Eng- 
lish law  and  legislation.  The  general 
effect  and  composition,  suggested  by 
Raphaers  great  fresco,  "The  School  of 
Athens,"  are,  moreover,  in  the  high- 
est degree  imposing.  The  figures  are 
bevond  the  size  of  life — ^thevare  noble 
in  bearing ;  and  the  style  of  the  entire 
work  has  the  signal  advanta^  of 
comporting  well  with  the  digmty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  uses  of  a 
forensic  body.  All  this  we  conceive 
to  be  no  ordinary  merit  Mr  Watts 
has  been  known  by  works  animated 
with  lofty  poetic  purpose,  and  is 
himself  a  noble  example  of  an  artist 
inspired  by  the  love  and  the  honour 
of  his  callmg.  This,  then,  his  grand- 
est composition,  we  receive  as  no 
unworthy  tribute  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional and  historic  art 
In  conclusion,  our  English  school, 
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in  its  struggles  and  tendencies,  is 
marked,  if  not  by  decided  progress, 
at  least  by  promise.  The  activity 
which  in  a  thousand  channels  opens 
to  our  civilisation  a  career  of  stirring 
enterprise,  reflects  itself  into  our  na- 
tional art.  Our  Exhibitions,  in  the 
countless  multitude  of  their  works, 
in  the  wide  diversity  of  their  sub- 
jects, show  a  facility  of  resource  and 
a  fertility  of  production  beyond  all 
previous  example.  If  art  be  not 
loftjr,  it  is  at  least  all-embracing ;  if 
it  fail  in  satisfying  the  aspirations  of 
the  more  cultured  few,  it  at  all  events 
ministers  to  the  refinement  of  the 
people  at  lai;^  If  it  be  not  rapt  in 
the  oeatifio  vision,  it  certainly,  as  an 
art-militant,  is  struggling  and  fight- 
ing not  ignobly  in  the  lower  sphere 
of  earth.  We  live  in  a  day  of  war- 
fare, and  the  victo^  is  not  yet  de- 
clared. In  the  empire  of  art,  schools 
and  creeds  and  factions  are  in  con- 
test The  material  and  the  spiritual, 
the  realistic  and  the  ideal,  humanity 
and  a  brute  naturalism,  are  in  hostile 
feud  ranged  against  each  other.  It 
is  as  if  Satan  were  let  loose  before 
the  Millennium  is  proclaimed.  Ab> 
critics  we  look  on  and  watch  the 
strife,  trusti^  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  beautiral  and  the  true. 
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NOBMAK     SINOLAIB. 

AN  AUTOBIOOBAPHT. 

PABT  VI. 


CHAPTER  XDL—AN   OLD  ACQUAINTANOE. 


Br£akfa8T.  at  Wilbury  Hall,  was 
m  regular  meal,  at  which  it  was  un- 
derstood tbat  all  the  company  should 
assemble:  not,  as  in  some  houses,  a 
pxoloDgea  and  desultory  repast,  to 
suit  the  habits  of  the  lazy  or  irre- 
gnlar.  Ten  o'clock  was  the  stated 
nooT ;  and  here  I  may  remark,  as 
the  question  of  early  rising  seems 
anew  to  be  earnestly  discussed,  that 
ten,  during  the  winter  months  at 
least,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  admir- 
able point  of  compromise  between 
the  sfothful  and  the  restless.  It  is 
a  horrid  nuisance,  either  in  countiy 
or  town,  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
warm  and  comfortable  couch  in  the 
grey  and  cheerless  dawn,  to  perform 
an  unsatisfactory  toilette  oy  gas 
or  candle  light ;  and  precipitately  to 
undergo  that  semi-scalping  process 
which  the  minority  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  who  still  adnere  to  the  use  of 
razors,  are  doomed  matutinally  to 
inflict  upon  their  smarting  counte- 
nanoe&  Let  the  sun  by  all  means 
have  the  precedence.  It  is  time 
enough  to  rise  when  he  has  appeared 
aboye  the  horizon;  but  to  be  mov- 
ing before  him^  is  an  act  of  disrespect 
to  the  sovereign  orb  of  day. '  Able 
eounsel,  who  have  underti^en  the 
defence  of  the  sluggard  who  main- 
tains that  he  may  lawfully  and  legi- 
timately keep  possession  of  his  pillow 
until  eleven,  have  framed  a  tolerable 
argument  in  his  behalf;  but  they 
eannot  subvert  the  leadini^  dictum 
of  Solomon,  who.  being  himself  of 
luxurious  habits,  nas  pronounced  au- 
thoritatively on  the  other  side.  Ten, 
therefore,  we  may  assume  to  be  the 
pn^r  hour  for  breakfast,  and  it  was 
so  observed  at  Wilbury. 

During  the  meal  the  plans  for  the 
day  were  discussed  and  arranged 
with  that  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
to  all  the  guests  which  renders  Eng- 
lish country  life  so  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive.   Some  of  the  gentlemen,  who 


were  keen  sportsmen,  determined 
upon  beating  the  covers ;  one  or  two 
had  business  at  the  county  town : 
while  others  declared  that  the  whole 
morning  would  scarce  suffice  to  en- 
able them  to  get  rid  of  their  corre- 
spondence. I  daresay  that  George 
Carlton  would  yery  willingly  have 
remained  at  home  to  act  the  part 
of  a  squire  of  dames,  nor  should  I 
have  felt  any  objection  to  follow  his 
example;  but  as  we  could  hardly 
frame  a  proper  excuse  for  doing  so, 
we  agreed  to  take   a   ramble   to- 

fBther.  I  own  I  had  a  certain  han- 
ering  after  the  pheasants  and  wood- 
cocks, but,  not  haying  contributed 
to  the  national  revenue  as  a  sporti 
licentiate,  I  did  not  consider  mys 
entitled  to  assist  at  the  battue. 

Therefore,  some  little  while  after 
the  sportsmen  had  sallied  forth,  we 
began  our  walk  through  a  noble 
countiy,  which  even  in  winter  gave 
token  of  its  fertility.  The  farm- 
yards were  filled  with  the  bounteous 
produce  of  the  bygone  season ;  we 
neard  the  merry  whirring  of  the 
fanners,  and  the  measured  strokes  of 
the  flail ;  and  great  fat  sheep,  wor- 
thy to  have  b^n  consumed  oy  the 
captains  of  the  Grecian  host,  nibbled 
complacently  at  their  turnips,  and 
shooK  their  stumpy  tails  as  if  in 
commendation  of  the  merits  of  the 
juicy  esculent.  Mr  Stanhope  was 
not  one  of  those  shortsighted  sqOires, 
who,  acting  under  the  niggardly  ad- 
vice of  their  stewards,  consider  that 
they  provide  sufficiently  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  labourers,  if,  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  estate,  they  are 
allowed  to  inhabit  sheds  wherein 
their  families  are  packed  without  re- 
gard to  comfort,  decency,  or  ventila- 
tion. He  held  the  doctrine  that  the 
day-labourer,  being  unable  to  erect 
a  nouse  for  himself,  was  entitled  to 
such  accommodation  on  the  estate  of 
the  employer  as  would  attach  him  to 
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home,  and  strengthen  the  social  ties 
and  domestic  affections  which  are  so 
apt  to  be  loosened  and  impaired,  or 
even  to  disappear  altogether,  under 
the  pressure  of  abject  misery.  It  is 
in  most  instances  the  want  of  a  happy 
home,  and  the  sense  of  discomfort 
there,  that  drives  so  many  labouring 
men  to  the  alehouse,  where  they  sot 
away  their  small  earnings,  heartlessly 
indifferent  to  their  wives,  who  may 
be  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 
Then,  through  intemperance,  arises 
the  temptation  towards  poaching, 
which  affords  so  easy  a  means  of  ob- 
taining an  illicit  supi)ly ;  and  that 
step  once  taken,  the  ruin  of  the  man 
is  sealed.  Nowhere  in  England  have 
I  seen  more  substantial  and  com- 
fortable cottages  than  were  provided 
at  Wilbury  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  labourers ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  this  wise  liberality  was 
properly  appreciated,  for  the  little 
gardens  were  without  exception  trim 
and  well  stocked  with  herbs  and 
bushes,  the  houses  were  scrupulously 
clean,  and  Master  Pig,  in  nis  own 
quiet  snuggery  behind,  gradually  de- 
veloped himself  into  proportions 
which  would  have  rejoiced  tne  heart 
of  Mr  Huxtabl& 

Qeorge  was  unusually  taciturn.  I 
knew  what  was  on  his  mind,  but 
thought  it  best  to  leave  him  to  come 
out  with  it,  and  therefore  did  not 
hazard  any  remark  that  might  lead 
the  conversation  towards  the  subject. 
I  think  that  the  confeuio  amantis, 
when  it  is  to  be  made,  should  always 
be  spontaneous.  I  felt  fully  satisfied 
that  Carlton  was  dying  to  begin ;  but 
some  men  are  very  shy  about  mak- 
ing these  kind  of  confidences  even 
to  their  most  trusted  friends— and 
Oeorge  was  one  of  that  order.  At 
last  he  broke  the  ice. 

"  Sinclair,  I  think  I  told  you  that 
I  had  a  personal  motive  in  wishing 
you  to  come  down  with  me  to  Wil- 
bury?'' 

"  Yes,  George,  you  did." 

"Bo  you  understand  now  what 
my  motive  was  ? " 

"  I  have  a  shrewd  guess ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  error,  you  nad  best 
explain." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wished  you  to  see 
Amy  Stanhope.  I  am  a  strange  be- 
ing, Sinclair— in  some  things  quite 


an  enigma  to  mysel£  In  regard  to 
most  matters,  I  can  form  strong  re- 
solutions, and  adhere  to  them  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  you  may  call  obstinacy,  it  you 
will;  but  on  other  points  I  am  as 
nerveless,  helpless,  and  undecided  as 
a  child." 

"  Therein  I  apprehend  you  are  not 
singular.  Does  not  Ariosto  tell  us 
that  the  great  paladin  Orlando,  that 
lion  of  Christian  chivalry,  had  his 
wits  unsettled  by  love,  hung  up  his 
armour  on  a  tree,  and  walkea  the 
forests  as  a  sylvan  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  Let  Ariosto  alone  for 
the  present.  Poetical  examples  are 
marvellously  akin  to  banter,  for 
which  I  am  in  no  humour.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I  have  been 
for  years  living  as  it  were  in  a  dream, 
waiting  for  me  realisation  of  my 
hopes  :  and  now,  when  all  that  I  had 
wished  for  and  prayed  for  appears 
within  my  reach,  jt  deep  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness  paralyses  eveiy 
energy  of  my  nature  —  makes  a 
coward  of  me — fills  me  with  irre- 
solution— and  prevents  me  from  go- 
ing further." 

"You  must  explain  yourself  some- 
what more  clearly,  Carlton,  for  I 
really  do  not  understand  you." 

"Well,  have  a  little  patience.  I 
daresay  I  am  talking  nonsense  :  for 
love  has  a  lanipage  of  its  own,  and 
that  langua^  is  not  always  of  the 
clearest  kino.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  adequately  to  convey  our 
own  sensations  to  another.  But  thus 
it  is :— When  a  youth,.  I  was  much 
at  Wilbury — Mr  Stanhope  being  mjr 
guardian.  Amy  was  then  a  b^uti- 
fttl  child — ^you  see  what  she  is  now ; 
and  I,  being  fantastical,  and  not  idto- 

§  ether  unimaginative,  be^[an  to  dream 
reams  and  to  see  visions  for  the 
future,  in  all  of  which  a  certain  fiiir 
young  head  was  the  predominant 
feature.  In  short,  I  constructed  for 
myself  a  romance,  of  which  Amy 
was  the  heroine,  and  I  hoped  that 
the  day  might  come  when,  the  bud 
having  expanded  into  the  blossom,  I 
might  win  and  wear  it  as  my  own. 
I  grant  you  that  such  a  sentiment 
as  mine  was  out  of  the  usual  course. 
Boys  commonly  begin  by  falling  in 
love  with  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  pass  from  the  worship  of 
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one   idol  to  that  of  another,  until 
their  affections  are  Bqoandered  away; 
and  loTO,  or  what  passes  by  its  name, 
becomes  a  thing  of  custom  rather 
than  a  holy  talisman.    It  was  not  so 
vith  me.     I  went  abroad,  as  you 
know- ;  but  I  carried  with  me  the 
una^  of  Amy  Stanhope ;  and  often, 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  such  as 
besets  as  all,  that  image  has  saved 
me  from  the  commission  of  folly  or 
of  crime.     But  still  I  remained  a 
dreamer.    I  have  done  nothing— I 
ha^e  made  myself  no  name— I  have 
X^eiformed  no  service  to  my  kind— I 
am  a  mere  useless  atom  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  humanity.     And  therein 
lies   the  failure— the  woeful  incom- 
pleteness of  my  romance.     I  had 
foreshadowed  the  day  when  I  might 
approach  her  who  has  long  been  the 
loadstar  of  my  heart,  and  ask  her  in 
all  humility  to  become  the  partaker 
of  my  fortunes  and  my  fame.    For- 
tune, indeed,  I  have — for  that  was 
tiie  result  of  accident :  but  fame — 
reputation  —  honourable  distinction 
— alas !  Sinclair,  I  have  utterl]^  ne- 
glected the  opportunity  of  attaining 
to  these.    I  have  not  one  single  leiu 
of  laurel  to  lay  before  her  feet." 

Intimate  as  I  had  been  with  Carl- 
ton, I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
burst  as  this.  I  knew  that  he  had 
a  chivalrous  nature,  and  high  roman- 
tic notions ;  but  that,  in  our  degen- 
erate days,  it  should  be  my  lot  to 
hear  a  confession,  more  transcenden- 
tal of  its  kind  than  was  likely  to 
have  occurred  even  to  such  an  en- 
thusiast as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  filled 
me,  I  acknowledge,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

''  Pardon  me,  dear  Carlton,**  said  I 
after  a  pause,  during  which  I  tried  to 
tiiink  how  I  might  best  contribute  to 
dispel  this  hallucination,  ''for  sayiiu^ 
thi&  I  think  j^our  conclusion  is  much 
more  fantastical  than  your  dream. 
You  lament  that  you  have  no  fame : 
what  sort  of  fame  would  you  have  1 
These  are  not  times  when  distinction 
can  be  won  by  knightly  deeds—such 
fame  as  prof^onal  success  can  dve, 
I  know  you  utterly  despise.  What 
tiien  remains  but  a  pohtical  career, 
in  which  you  have  luways  declined 
to  embark ;  or  a  literary  one,  which  is 
still  oj>en  to  you,  if  you  have  the 
ambition  to  proceed  1    And,  after  all. 


what  is  fame  %  Ask  those  who  have 
attained  it,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  better  than  a  bubble. 
What  says  your  favourite  Milton  ? — 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To    scorn  delights,  and  live   laborious 

days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to 

find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred 

shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life  -' " 

"Ah,  but,"  said  Carlton,  "you 
must  not  omit  the  answer,  and  a  noble 
one  it  is — 

'  But  not  the  praise, 
Phoebus  replied;  and  touched  my  trem* 

blingears ; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal 

soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour 

lies; 
But  liyes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure 

eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy 

meed.'" 

"But  don't  you  see,"  I  replied, 
"  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  : 
for  Milton,  though  he  uses  the  word 
fame,  evidently  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  upright  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty.  Come,  come, 
Carlton  ;  you  are  really  too  sensitive 
about  this.  If  you  are  so  deeply  at- 
tached to  Miss  Stanhope,  why  should 
you  trifle  with  her  happiness  and 
your  own  ?  Can  it  be  your  wise  pur- 
pose not  to  approach  her  until  you 
have  written  half-a-dozen  books  that 
shall  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  or 
delivered  the  same  number  of  set 
speeches,  which  shall  fall  flat  on  the 
ear  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  For 
shame,  man !  ^t  rid  of  these  fancies, 
which  are  but  the  whims  of  an  over-in- 
dulged brain;  take  your  proper  place 
in  society,  for  you  have  been  too  long 
secluded  from  the  world ;  seek  occu- 
pation, and  if  fame  lies  in  your  way, 
you  will  find  it  at  the  proper  time. 
Oh,  you  can  be  practical  enough  in 
vour  suggestions  to  others — do  a 
Uttle  more  confident  and  consistent 
as  rewurds  yourself." 

"  WeU,  perhaps  you  are  right,  for 
I  have  been  a  sad  dreamer.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Sinclair,'*  he  added. 
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with  a  peculiar  smile,  '^  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  have  been  talking  terrible 
nonsense.  You  are  very  good  to  bear 
with  me  so  patiently.  But  the  main 
scope  and  tendency  of  my  confession 
remains — " 

"That  you  are  in  love]" 

"Very  deeply  indeed.  And  then— " 

"  Why^  according  to  the  recognised 
practice  m  such  cases^  when,  as  here, 
there  is  no  impediment,  the  next  step 
should  be  a  proposal.  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  probable  that  you  will  meet 
with  a  decided  repulse. 

"  Ah !  but,  Sinclair,  that  is  the 
very  thing  I  dread.  Amy  knows  no- 
thing of  this." 

"How  should  it  be  otherwise? 
Why,  you  have  been  but  one  evening 
in  her  company !  Doyou  remember 
our  old  acquaintance.  Colonel  Lafond, 
whom  we  met  at  Turin  ? " 

"The  man  who  had  been  in 
Algeria?  Perfectly.  But  why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  Were  you  not  present  one  even- 
ing when  ne  told  us  about  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  a  Moorish  magi- 
cian?" 

"  I  rather  thmk  not." 

"Welljitwastothisefifect.  There 
was  in  Gran  a  man  called  Maugraby, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  the  occult 
sciences;  a  fellow,  in  short,  who  prac- 
tised divination,  or  something  like  it, 
and  was  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
showing  things  at  a  distance.  This 
he  did,  not  by  the  old  means  of  the 
magic  mirror,  but  hj  conjuring  up 
apparent  living  realities.  Those  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  his  assis- 
tance (and  there  were  many  such 
among  the  French),  declared  that 
they  had  seen  unmistakably  the  like- 
nesses of  their  absent  friends ;  nay, 
had  even  heard  them  converse,  as  if 
they  themselves  had  been  spiritually 

S resent.  All  this  was  very  wonder- 
il;  but  it  was  Airther  remarked, 
that  of  those  who  consulted  Maugraby 
some  returned  happy  and  cheerful, 
while  others  evinced  symptoms  of 
deep  desjjondency.  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  suicide  was  tne  result  Lafond, 
who  had  no  faith  in  magic,  was  de- 
termined to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery;  and  being  a  man  of  some 
fortune,  which  few  French  officers 
are,  he  tried  to  bribe  the  adept,  but 
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in  vain.  However,  a  threat  or  two 
judiciously  administered  of  the  pos- 
sible revival  of  the  Inquisition  on 
ground  pertaining  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Cnurch^  wrought  so  upon  the 
fears  of  Maugraby  that  he  at  last 
consented,  in  return  for  a  douceur  of 
a  thousand  francs,  coupled  with  a  so- 
lemn promise  that  the  secret  E^ould 
not  be  divulged  in  Algeria,  to  reveal 
his  process  to  the  colonel." 
"And  what  was  the  secret  ?" 
"Simply  this.  Maugraby  told 
Lafond  that  there  was  in  his  posses- 
sion^ and  had  been  in  that  of  his 
family  for  centuries,  two  herbalist 
recipes  of  the  rarest  efficacy  and 
power— that  certain  materials,  duly 
coUected  and  comnounded,  had  the 
virtue,  when  usea  in  the  way  of 
fumigation,  to  produce  light  and  aiiy 
visions ;  and  others,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  wekned  heavily  and 
noisomelyon  the  brain.  We  know 
familiarly  what  are  the  effects  of 
opium,  and  of  haschisch  or  wild 
hemp  j  and  those  preparations  of  the 
magician,  though  taken  by  way  of 
inhalation,  were  of  the  same  land. 
Maugraby  confessed  that,  when  any^ 
one  applied  to  him  for  a  cast  of  his 
art,  he  asked  a  few  questions,  from 
the  answers  to  which  ne  was  able  to 
perceive  whether  the  foreboding  was 
of  good  or  ill ;  and  in  accordance  with 
what  he  observed  to  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  visitor,  he  made  his  fumi- 
gation. The  gloomy  or  jealous  man 
straightway  saw  a  vision  of  pain  or 
infidelity — the  cheerful  man  was 
thrown  into  a  pleasant  trance,  realis- 
ing a  happy  fancy,  which  he  believed 
to  DC  an  actual  truth;  and  Mau^by 
protested  that  his  whole  ma^c  art 
lay  in  the  due  administration  of 
these  two  powerful  agents." 

"  But  what  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion has  suggested  this  story  to  you, 
Sinclair?" 


"  I  tell  it  to  you  by  way  of  ap 
and  you  must  be  unusual^ 
you  fail  to  see  the  applica- 
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tion.  Hitherto  you  have  been  in- 
haling Maugraby's  noxious  prepara- 
tion, and  you  cannot  see  clearly  or 
truthfully.  Try  the  other  sort,  of 
the  more  genial  kind,  and  your 
vision  will  undergo  a  change.  But 
what  have  we  here?  There  seems 
to  be  a  stir  among  the  sportsmen." 
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Our  walk  bad  led  us  to  the 
yicudty  of  the  covers  which  were 
thai  day  to  be  beat  for  game,  and 
for  some  time  we  had  heard  the 
fi«qiieiit  shots,  single  or  double,  of 
tbe  parties  who  were  shrouded  by 
the  ^antations.  But  now  there  was 
a  load  whoop,  or  kind  of  challenge- 
cry  ;  and  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
in  advance  of  us,  a  man  hounded 
over  a  hedge  with  the  agility  of  a 
roebuck,  and  commenced  running  at 
foil  speed  along  a  sort  of  bridle-path 
<ff  narrow  lane,  which  we  had  se- 
lected for  our  walk.  A  minute  or 
80  afterwards,  one  of  Mr  Stanhope's 
keepers  appeared  in  foil  chase,  fol- 
lowed, to  m^  great  surprise,  bv  the 
apathetic  liu  Lumley,  who  displayed 
the  powers  of  an  Asahel ;  after 
whom  came  Frank  Stanhope  in  the 
hig^  glee  of  an  exciting  chase.  There 
is  nothing  like  action  for  knocking 
sentiment  or  any  such  twaddle  on 
ihe  head. 

**A  poacher,  by  Jove!"  shouted 
Carlton ;  and  he  instantly  dashed 
forward  in  the  wake  of  Frank.  I 
was  not  willing  to  be  left  behind ; 
but  seeing  that^  by  a  short  cut  across 
a  meadow,  I  could  probably  save 
distance,  I  took  that ;  and  got  so  far 
ahead  of  the  others  as  to  have  a  good 
view  of  the  fogitive.  He  was  a  tall, 
dean-made  fellow,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  not  caparisoned  as  a  poacher, 
but  rather  well  dressed  than  other- 
wise; and  his  running,  from  its 
oecnliar  style,  reminded  me  of  the 
toot-racing  which  I  had  seen  long 
ago  at  the  pleasant  border-meetings 
of  Peebles  and  Inverleithen.  But  he 
had  a  hard  competitor  to  contend 
with.  The  keeper,  a  rough  York- 
shire tyke,  whose  muscles  by  con- 
stant exercise  had  become  as  strong 
and  elastic  as  steel,  and  with  whom 
** bellows  to  mend"  was  a  merely 
figurative  phrase,  gradually  gained 
on  the  runaway,  and  in  another 
stride  or  two  would  have  had  him 
in  his  grasp :  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  latter  dropped  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  across  the  path,  and  the 
Torioihireman,  unable  to  check  the 
impetus  of  his  career,  fell  headlong 
over  Mm,  his  nose  involuntarily  per- 
forming the  disagreeable  office  of  a 
ploughshare.  The  other  gathered 
nimself  up  and  started  anew;  but 
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by  this  time  Lumley  was  well  on  his 
haunches ;  and  I,  being  by  favour  of 
a  turn  of  the  lane  in  advance,  step- 
ped out  and  intercepted  the  fugitive. 

Seeing  this,  he  made  no  further 
attempt  at  resistance  or  flight ;  but, 
quietly  folding  his  arms,  assumed  an 
air  of  as  complete  nonchcdance  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  panting  from 
recent  exertion  to  do. 

"  So  we  have  you  at  last,  you 
scoundrel ! "  said  Lumley. 

"  You  may  keep  the  scoundrel  to 
yourser,  sir  ! "  replied  the  other,  in 
a  strong  Caledonian  accent.  "I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  I'm  as  gudea 
man  as  ever  stood  in  the  shoes  of 
your  father's  son." 

"  Confound  your  impertinence ! " 
said  Lumley,  looking,  however,8ome- 
what  puzzled,  for  the  man  certainlv 
had  not  the  appearance  of  a  hawbuck 
game-depredator; ''  I  have  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  sound 
thrashing  on  the  spot ! 

"  Doubtless  you  may  do  that,  sir, 
if  it  be  your  will,"  said  the  other,  un- 
daunteoly ;  ''ye  are  four  to  one,  and 
that's  long  odds,  and  what  you 
Englishers  like.  Oh,  jou  needn't 
gloom  at  me  that  gait,  sir ;  it's  God's 
truth  I'm  saying.  Hit  away,  the 
haill  four  of  you,  and  muckle  credit 
you'll  get  by  it  !^ 

"  Hold  back  the  keeper,  Frank ! " 
cried  Lumley;  for  the  aggrieved 
Yorkshireman,  whose  face  was  most 
woefolly  disfiguredjWas  rushing  fran- 
tically to  the  fray.  "Hold  him  back! 
What  the  fellow  says  is  true  enough. 
Be  he  what  he  may,  he  shall  have 
fair-play." 

"  That's  not  unhandsomely  said," 
remarked  the  Scot,  "  for  that  chield 
with  the  bluidy  neb  looks  unco  un- 
chancy. And  now  that  you  have 
found  your  breath  — mine's  hardly 
back  to  me  yet— doubtless  ye  will 
explain  what  for  I  have  been  chased 
in  a  free  country,  as  if  I  were  a  hunt- 
ed mawkin.?" 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the 
plantation,  sirrah  ?" 

''  I  was  there  for  no  unlawful  pur- 
pose?' was  the  reply. 

"  No  unlawful  purpose !  Are  you 
not  a  poacher  ? "  said  Lumlej. 

"  I  scorn  your  words,  sir !"  an- 
swered the  Scot.  "  Take  me  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  search ;  and 
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if  you  find  fiid  or  feather,  shot,  caps, 
or  powder  about  me,  Til  be  answer- 
able to  the  law ;  but  if  not,  I  reserve 
my  right  to  action  of  damages  for 
wrongous  detention  of  my  person.  I 
ken  mair  about  habeas  corpus  than 
you  maybe  think." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this  fellow,  Frank,"  said  Luml^,  tak- 
ing young  Stanhope  aside.  "  He  cer- 
tamly  does  not  look  like  a  poacher, 
but  his  bolting  out  of  the  wood  was 
very  suspicious.  What  was  he  about 
when  you  first  obsenred  him  f " 

"  He  was  stooping  down  as  if  to 
avoid  detection;  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  saw  an  instrument  of  some 
kind,  probably  an  air-gun,  in  his 
hand.  I  suppose  he  threw  it  away 
as  soon  as  we  gave  chase." 

'^  Ah,  that's  a  material  piece  of 
evidence.  And,  in  good  time,  here 
comes  one  of  the  beaters  with  the  very 
article  in  question.  Now,  my  cool 
friend,  we  shall  soon  find  out  what 
you  have  been  after.  Why,  what  the 
devil  is  this  1  a  bludgeon ! " 

"  Lord  help  your  e'en,  man !  Do 
ye  no  ken  a  levelling-staff  when  you 
see  it?" 

"A  levelling-staflf!  What  then 
are  you?" 

"  A  surveyor  in  the  employment 
of  the  Honourable  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  the  construction  of 
the  Grand  Goatshead  and  Ditching- 
ton  Junction  Railway." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  when 
we  came  up  1 " 

''  I  was  taking  a  kind  of  observa- 
tion of  the  ground." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  must  hold 
that  you  have  cleared  yourself  of  the 
suspicion  of  poaching.  But  are  you 
aware  that  you  are  trespassing  upon 
Mr  Stanhope  of  Wilbuiy's  grounds  T 

"  Stanhope  of  Wilbury  !  ^  repeated 
the  Scot,  taking  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket,  and  making  a  pencil  entry. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation. I  wasna  just  sure  who  the 
land  belonged  to,  but  that  will 
enable  me  to  make  out  the  schedule 
in  due  form.  And  now  that  we  have 
had  this  pleasant  crack,  Fll  even  bid 
^ou  good-day.  Lad,  hand  over  that 
levelling-staff." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend  ! "  said 
Lumley ;  "  we  have  found  you  here 
as  a  trespasser.    Your  implement, 
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therefore,  is  legally  forfeited,  and 
goes  witn  us." 

"You're  clean  wrong,  man!"  re- 
plied the  other ;  "  you  ken  as  little 
about  the  laws  of  your  country  as  a 
kyloe  does  of  mensuration.  It's  only 
when  there's  a  trespass  in  pursuit  of 
game  that  engines  can  be  detained^ 
and  even  then  they  cannot  be  seized 
hrevi  manu ;  they  must  be  awarded 
by  a  judge.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  my  breeks  as  my  levelling- 
staff." 

"Well,  it's  no  use  losing  further 
time,"  said  Frank  Stanhope;  "I 
suppose  we  must  let  the  fellow  go. 
Give  him  his  staff,  Tom.  But  I 
warn  you,  mjr  friend,  that  if  we 
catch  you  again  trespassing  on  my 
father's  ground,  you  won't  get  off  so 
easily." 

"  Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  no,"  said 
the  unabash^  survgror.  "  Tm  think- 
ing, though,  that  I  am  pretty  weel 
through  wi'  Stanhope's  ground  for  all 
preliminary  purposes.  So,  good  sport 
to  you,  gentlemen ! " 

"  Stubbs  —  see  him  off  the  land,** 
said  Frank  Stanhope.  "  Yet,  no — 
hang  it,  I  believe  you  would  murder 
him  at  the  back  of  the  nearest  fence ! 
Tom,  go  you  with  him." 

"  What's  the  use  of  sending  a  laddie 
to  show  me  the  way  % "  said  the  sur- 
veyor;  "  I  ken  it  brawly,  and  Fm  no 
proud.  Tarn,  my  man,  since  Tam's 
your  name,  just  gae  ye  back,  and  ciy 
shoo  to  the  pheasants;  I  hae  nae 
need  of  a  gillie.  As  for  my  friend  in 
the  corduroys,  the  state  of  whose  neb 
I  deplore,  I  bear  him  nae  kind  of 
malice,  though  he  shouldna  coup  him- 
self over  a  gentleman  as  if  he  were  a 
toom  barrow  running  down  a  brae  ; 
and  if  half-a-crown  to  buy  him  a  sup 
of  brandy  wad  be  ony  compensa- 
tion—" 

"  I'd  loike  to  kick  the  liver  oot  o* 
thee,  thou  dommed  thief ! "  cried  the 
aggravated  Stubbs.  "  Measter  Frank, 
do  ye  joost  let  me  ha'  one  toom  up 
wi'  un,  do  ye  now  !  Fse  gie  un  his 
sark  fu'  o'  brucken  banes ! ' 

"No,  no!"  said  Lumley;  "we 
must  have  no  fighting  here.  Draw 
off  your  escort,  Frank ;  and  let  us  cet 
bacK  to  the  cover  without  further 
delay." 

"  As  to  seeing  him  off  the  groun^ 
Frank,"    said   Carlton,    who    had 
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watched  the  foregoing  scene  with 
infinite  amuBement,  '*  you  may  leave 
that  to  Sinclair  and  myseE  We'll 
look  after  him." 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  for  a  good 
riddance  ! "  said  tne  Scot,  after  the 
roortamen  had  moved  away.  "  That 
Yorkshireman  would  have  been  an 
Q^y  customer !  It*s  a  vera  oueer 
thin^  that  thae  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
caahire  lads  are  fit  for  little  else 
than  riding  races,  seUing  horses,  and 
looking  after  game.  It's  a  queer  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  like  that 
which  makes  a'  the  folk  in  Selkirk 
become  souters.  Ye'U  mind  Stephen 
Calvert,  that  Lord  Traouair  brought 
down  to  be  his  keeper,  Mr  Norman  1 
Weeh  he  was  just  such  another  as 
that  Stubbs,  wha's  back  is  the  bonni- 
est bit  of  his  body." 

**  What !"  cried  I,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment— "you  seem  to  know  me.  Who 
are  you  1" 

"Troth,  I  doubt  whether  you  hae 
many  aulder  freends  in  the  world— or 
ao^uaintances  I  shall  sav,  for  I  have 
a  kind  of  inkling  about  degrees— and 
if  s  little  wonder  that  you  didna  ken 
me,  for  I  hardly  kenn'd  yon.  Whis- 
kers make  an  unco  difference,  and 
■ae  does  polite  education ;  but  you're 
no  the  man  you  was,  if  you  winna 
shake  hands  wi'  Davie  Osett !" 

"Davie— Davie  Osett!"  said  I, 
wringing  his  hands,  which  cordially 
reciprocated  to  my  grasp;  "I  had 
no  more  idea  that  it  was  you  than 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Davie!— 
what,  in  the  name  of  mystification, 
hM  brooghtyou  here  % " 

" 'DeeoLBlr  Norman, it's  no  easy 
to  saj.  We  «*-  -'  —'--  ^^^-y- 
about  like 


are  a'  wafts,  drifting 


would  go  very  far  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picions of  Mi»9  Bootle.  Adieu  then — 
you  cannot  fail  finding  the  road." 

"Tbafs  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Davie ;  "  and  I  am  glad  ye  hae  such 
circumspect  acquaintances.  Mr  Nor- 
man. Maist  cnields  would  hae  held 
on  throDgh  mere  curiosity  to  get  a 
glisk  o*  what  was  nae  business  o' 
theirs.  And  how  has  the  world 
been  using  ye  ?  But  I  needna  speer. 
You  look  weel  and  strong ;  and  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  moving  among  the 

gsntles.  though  as  yet  I  hae  seen 
ttle  o  them  mysel'. 
"Well,  but,  Davie,  tell   me  all 
about  yourself,  and  about  all  the  dear 
folk  at  home.    Are  they  all  well  ? " 

''  What  should  ail  them  to  be  other- 
wise ?  Fathei^s  as  hale  as  a  man  can 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy,  and 
he  has  taken  anither  sheep-farm  up 
by  the  Winterhope.  He's  clean  daft 
about  breeding  tups.  And  Auntie 
Eppie  is  to  the  fore  yet,  a  wee  thought 
plagued  wi'  the  rneumatiz,  but  aye 
naverin^  about  you,  and  ca'ing  vou 
her  lamb.  Then  my  sister  M^,  she's 
married  four  years  back  on  Geordie 
Scott,  of  the  Cauldriggs,  and  has  twa 
as  sonsie  weans  as  ever  grat  for  their 
parritch.  So  that's  the  mmiiy  chron- 
icle up  to  the  present  time." 

"But  you,  Davie— what  tempted 
you  away  from  the  Forest  ? " 

"Troth,  Mr  Norman,  it  was  e'en 
the  auld  temptation  that  Adam 
oouldna  withstand  in  Paradise.  I 
had  a  sair  hankering  for  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  Ye  see  it 
disna  do  to  bide  a'  one's  days  down 
yonder  in  the  glens,  doing  naething 
but  looldng  idter  sheep,  and  maybe 
them  to  the  market.    Folk 


•    *u        1^  "^a^eed  on  the  ocean,  or  driving 

m  tbe  gulf-streams,  that  auld  Profes-  hae  got  other  notions  now ;  and  even 

KHT  JaauesoQ  used  to  speak  of  at  the  about  Peebles  and  Selkirk  many  a 

But  you  have  doubtless  lad  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 


CoU^e. 


_         vo 

gathered  that  I  i 

Jk;^^?  JP^^^'^on,  for  a  hantle  6'  Canada,  and  working  hard  untu  ne 

T-^  .flu  ^PP«ned  since  we  last  could  scrape  as  muckle  siller  together 

CJ™^  M  the  knowes  of  the  Douglas  as  would  buy  him  a  bit  o'  land  of  hw 

^T  ^. ,  „     .  ain,  than  by  dragging  on  at  hame  ai 

mm  riSf  ^^'  ^^  OzxMoB,  "  that  I  a  ploughman  or  a  shepherd.    Some 

W  tSwfl  ^  ^^\  ^^^  ^«r^>  ^^  the  tned  it,  and  got  on  grandly  after  a 

off     T\^^}  can  do  i«  to  take  mjself  time,  for  they  didna  stint  in  their 

noW  ^wJiiV  ^^i?»^er  explanations  work ;  and  then   mair   gaed  aft^ 

W'  ^???1^T*'*®'®  ^  ^  ample  them.    Then  it  came  into  my  head 

^nwhUe  I  .^^^^^^                 *^«  that,  ifmy  father  wad  gie  me  five^ 

^m7H^^ik'^•^  ieep  my  finger  six  hundred  pounds-he  has  hamed 

«aniy  lip, otherwise  «£  edootmtS  ThanUe  maSTthan  that,I  can  tell 


-f  _  -—  r  *^  liere  in  the  way    would  do  better  by  emigrating  to 

<tf  my  j>rofe88ion,  for  a  hantle  o'    Canada,  and  working  hard  until  he 
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you,  forbye  the  value  of  his  stocks— 
I  might  go  out  to  Canada  too,  and 
settle  down  on  a  bit  lairdship,  near 
one  of  thae  big  lochs  that  they  say 
are  just  like  inland  seas.  But  nae 
sooner  did  I  mint  the  matter,  than 
there  was  sic  a  howling  as  ve  never 
heard.  Ye  wad  have  tnought  I  had 
proposed  to  commit  murder  at  the 
very  least ;  sic  a  steer  they  made 
about  it  at  the  Birkenshaws.  I  was 
likened  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  who 
asked  his  father  for  a  portion  in  his 
lifetime,  and  was  fiain  at  last  to  con- 
tent lumself  with  the  grumphie's 
husks—to  Ishmael,  who  went  out 
into  the  wilderness  (I  am  sure,  puir 
lad.  that  was  nae  fault  o'  his !)— to 
Renoboam,  who  despised  council, 
and  I  ken  nae  wha  mair ;  till  I  was 
glad,  for  the  sake  o'  peace,  to  dve  in, 
and  pass  my  solemn  wor<L  that  sae 
lang  as  there  was  breatn  in  my 
Other's  body,  I  wad  not  set  foot 
beyond  British  ground." 

"And  how  came  you  to  leave  the 
Birkenshaws,  Davie  ? " 

"Why,  ye  see.  that  notion  of 
mine  about  Canada  had  set  my  ^ 
ther  a-thinking  about  me  mair  than 
he  otherwise  miffht  have  done — for 
fathers,  though  tney  may  be  fond  of 
their  sons,  are  aye  sweer  to  let  them 
out  0*  their  ^p ;  and  he  began  to 
see^that  I  might  as  weel  hae  some 
mair  education  than  I  had  ^tten. 
Sae  I  went  into  Edinburgh  m  the 
winter-time,  and  took  twa  or  three 
sessions  o'  tne  College.  I  made  nae- 
thing  o'  Greek,  or  tlmt  argle-baiglinff 
that  they  ca'  Logic  ;  but  I  took 
kindly  to  Mathematics,  and  wasna 
far  frae  getting  a  prize.  Wed,  when 
I  came  back,  I  told  mv  father,  anoe 
for  a',  that  I  was  minded  to  set  up 
for  myself,  that  I  didna  want  to  ko 
into  a  sheep-farm,  but  that  I  would 
prefer  a  douce  country  profession, 
Hke  that  of  a  land-surveyor  or  valua- 
tor, for  which  there  was  a  good  open- 
ing. He  was  gey  and  weel  pleased 
to  near  that,  for  surveying  is  a  highly 
respectable  calling,  and  no  unprofit- 
able ;  and  the  upsnot  was  that  I  was 
entered  as  derk  and  assistant  to  auld 
Jamie  Wylie  at  Selkirk." 

"  Where  doubtless  you  found  your 
mathematical  acquirements  of  some 
service?" 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  Mr  Norman. 


Jamie  Wylie,  though  but  a  snufi^ 
body,  and  unco  near,  was  weel  up  to 
the  practical  part  o'  the  business : 
and  m  less  than  six  months  I  could 
measure  you  a  field  of  turnips  and 
lay  out  a  plan  as  fairly  as  ony  maa 
on  the  Border.  Wed,  just  then,  we 
began  to  hear  tell  o'  the  railways. 
There  had  been  a  sough  about  mak- 
ing them  langsyne,  —  as  far  back, 
Tve  heard,  as  the  days  when  Sir 
Walter  was  at  Abbotsford, -- Imt 
somehow  or  other  the  job  fdl 
through.  There  were  few  subecribert 
then  but  the  lairds ;  and  as  ilka  ano 
o*  them  wanted  three  prices  for  hit 
land,  thev  couldnagetupthe  capital 
They  haona  yet  discovered  the  wand 
that  can  coiyure  siller  out  o*  ioXHai 
pouches  as  fast  as  the  rod  o'  Moset 
Drought  water  out  of  the  rock.  Th^ 
kenned  naethin^  about  premiums,  or 
buying  and  selung  in  the  market 
It's  a  wonderful  age  this  we  live  in, 
Mr  Norman~a  wonderful  age  for 
men  that  have  their  wits  about  them. 
Pve  heard  tell  that  the  fairies  could 
make  guineas  out  o'  slate-stanes  and 
withei^  leaves— Lord  help  ye !  Fve 
seen  mony  a  chield  that  couldna  hae 
paid  for  his  breakfast,  get  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  bundle  of  scrip  thai 
wasna  worth  a  brass  farthing !  ** 

"  Indeed  it  would  appear  that  the 
spirit  of  gambling  is  b^minff  almost 
universal.  Such  reckless  aaventure 
augurs  ill  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  nation." 

"Be'Uabitoftbat!  It's  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened," 
said  l)avie.  "  Ye'U  no  persuade  me 
that  the  savings  o'  the  country  are  not 
better  employed  in  opening  up  inter- 
nal communication,  whereby  trade 
and  commerce  will  be  greatly  sti- 
mulated, and  work  and  wages  be 
given  in  the  mean  time  to  thousands 
of  strong  carles  who  otherwise  wad 
be  sair  put  about  to  earn  a  shilling — 
not  to  speak  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  men  of  skill,  such  as  en- 
gineers and  surveyors — than  if  they 
were  posed  up  in  the  banks  at  two  per 
cent,  or  lent  out  on  heritable  secunty. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  is  that  haa 
brought  a'  this  siller  out  o'  deposit 
accounts  and  hiding-holes,  and^  for 
au^ht  I  ken,  auld  wifes'  stockmssy 
ana  scattered  it  broadcast  over  uie 
face  of  the  land,  for  the  ingathering 
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of  loen  of  sense  and  industry  1  Just 
tlie  hope  of  getting  a  premium,  or 
doable  retum,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  mercantile  enterprise.  It*s  true 
enomgh  that  the  railway  projectors. 
for  the  most  part,  have  little  capital 
o*  their  ain,  hut  then  they  sell  their 
•hares  at  a  hi|^  price  to  ^owks  who 
^▼e  the  wherewithal  and  are  mair 
ihrnji  ordinarily  greedy.  It's  like  sink- 
ing a  shaft  for  a  well;  if  you  &:ae  deep 
enough,  you*re  sure  to  find  water. 
Doubtless  some  day  there  will  come 
a  crash;  but  for  a  that  the  move- 
■ient*8  in  the  right  direction." 

*•  Well ;  but  what  occasioned  your 
dmirture  from  SeUdrk  ?" 

"  Why,  ye  see  the  railways  multi- 
plied sae  fast— that  is,  in  the  way  of 
prospectuses— that  it  wasna  easy  to 
find  engineers;  and  when  the  en- 
gineers were  gotten,  there  was  an 
imeo  dearth  a  surveyors.  I  might 
kae  set  up  as  an  engineer  mysel*,  for 
I  had  mair  than  ae  offer  frae  the  west 
coimtiT,  where  the  folk  are  just  dean 
mad  about  new  lines ;  but  I  had  ower 
little  experience,  sae  I  even  took  a 
■nrreyinff  engagement  in  England, 
and  thatB  a'  my  story." 

**  And  how  long  do  you  intend  to 
remain  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  just  tiUI  get  the  survey  com- 

Ssted;  that  will  be  in  two  or  three 
^ys,  and  then  I  maun  to  London. 
We'll  be  before  Parliament  in  the 
sprinfc- 

"  Ah— then  no  doubt  we  shall  meet 
there.  But,  Davie,  I  would  advise 
yoa  as  a  friend  to  be  cautious  in  your 
movements.  That  fellow  Stubbs  wiU 
be  on  the  look-out  for  you." 

**rm  no  feared,"  said  Davie.  "Man 
far  n^a,  I  reckon  mysel'  a  match  for 
*he  ^eggeet  keeper  that  ever  trapp'd 
a  foamart ;  but  there  is  an  unco  dif- 
ftrence  wlwn  it's  four  or  six  to  one. 
»it  he  Mid  I  will  not  forgather,  that 
ye  may  be  sure  of.  If  Iwan^totake 
Mithcr  bit  look  at  the  ground,  F 11  do 

^•V-Sw?^^*i  ^^  I  ken  a  trick 
mat  wiU  throw  dust  in  his  e'en.  For 


five  shillings  I  can  get  a  chield  to  fire 
off  a  gun  on  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  Fllwa^er  half  ayear's  salary 
that  tor  that  ni^t  TVL  no  be  plagued 
wi'  Mr  Stubbs.  But  here  we  are  at 
the  public  road,  and  you  had  better 
gang  back  to  your  friend.  If  I  might 
be  sae  bold  as  to  advise,  maybe  the 
less  ye  say  about  me  the  better." 

"  Under  present  circumstances,  per- 
haps that  will  be  the  prudent  course. 
But,  Davie^  I  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire vour  discretion.  Since  you  knew 
me  all  the  while,  how  was  it  that  you 
did  not  appeal  to  me  when  you  were 
challenged  as  a  poacher  9 " 

"  I  trow  I  had  mair  sense  than  to 
do  anythinj?  sae  doited,  replied 
Davie.  "l%ey  could  de  naething 
to  me  beyond  warning  me  off  the 
ground,  and  what  wad  liae  been  the 
use  of  my  mixing  you  up  with  my 
ain  professional  concerns)  Besides, 
Tve  seen  enough  of  them  to  ken 
that  the  English  gentry  have  queer 
notions.  They  stand  upon  their  rank 
and  pedigree— set  them  up!  maist 
feck  of  uiem  canna  count  beyond 
three  generations— and  they  maybe 
might  hae  jaloused  that  auld  ac- 
quaintance wi'  a  land-louper  like  me 
was  no  just  creditable  to  yoursel'." 

'*  Goodbye  then,  Davie.  We  shall 
meet  again,  I  trust,  soon,  when  we 
may  have  more  leisure  to  converse. 
However  changed  your  position  may 
be,  I  observe  you  have  not  forgotten 
tiie  auld  Scots  tongue." 

"Laith  wad  I  De  to  forget  my 
mither  speech,"  replied  Davie;  "but 
ye  are  no  to  suppose,  Mr  Norman, 
that  I  aye  speak  as  broad  as  this.  I 
can  clip  the  Queen's  English  gey  and 
weel  when  I  like  to  ti^^;  but  I  hae 
aye  fand  tliat  naething  bombazes  a 
Giouthron  like  what  they  ca'  broad 
Doric,  and  I  trow  that  this  day  it  has 
stood  me  in  gude  stead.  Farewed 
then ;  and  may  luck  attend  ye." 

So  saying,  ne  started  at  a  brisk 
pee,  and  I  returned  towards  Wil- 
Dury. 


CHAPTER  XX.— CHBI8TMAS  EVE. 


^^^^^J*»l  hjgoDe  conversations  is  which  gives  interest  to  every  narra- 

S^^n^^Lf^^J**  tedious,  though  tive.    Out  of  the  multitude  of  words 

ficinjF  niD^fc  frmdea  without  sacri-  which  we  hear  and  utter,  an  immense 

— »     «cfl  Of  the  Oramatic  element  mass  passes  away  directly  from  the 
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memory,  leaving  no  more  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind  than  the 
flight  of  birds  through  the  air.  or  the 
casual  ripples  upon  a  pool.  And  yet 
there  are  words  which,  after  the  ex- 
piry of  many  lon^  yeajB,  recur  to  us 
as  vividly  and  plamly  as  when  we  list- 
ened to  their  utterance— not  merely 
conveying  a  general  sense  or  meaning, 
but  exact  even  to  the  echo  of  the  tone^ 
of  the  voice  and  the  corresponding 
gesture,  though  that  voice  majr  long 
a^o  have  been  hushed  in  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.  Nevertheless  these  con- 
stitute rather  the  exceptions  than  the 
rule.  In  detailing  conversations, 
which  is  pur  daily  practice,  either  in 
writing  or  in  speech,  I  apprehend 
that  all  of  us,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
Bciously,  strive  after  dramatic  effect, 
giving  more  pungency  to  the  expres- 
sions and  pomt  to  the  repartees  than 
was  their  due ;  and,  by  means  of  cur- 
tailment in  one  part  and  of  exagger- 
ation in  another,  arraying  our  stoiy 
in  such  a  dress  as  mav  recommend  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  our  audience. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  accuracy  of  reported  conversa-' 
tions,  even  when  the  reoort  \a  given 
from  the  witness-box,  ana  attested  by 
the  solenmity  of  an  oath.  Every  man 
is,  more  or  less,  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
framing  a  story.  Give  him  the  rude 
material,  and  the  instinct  of  imagina- 
tion immediatelv  prompts  him  to  con- 
struct. Furnish  him  with  the  bare 
outline,  and  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  put  in  colour.  Bo  you 
thiuK,  reader,  that  one-third,  ay,  or 
one-tenth,  of  those  brilliant  sayinjgs, 
happy  mo^,and  clever  retorts,  which 
pass  current  in  society  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  extempore  utterances  of 
the  leading  wits  of  the  town,  were 
really  flashes  of  inspiration  ?  If  that 
is  your  opinion,  pardon  me  for  assur- 
ing you  tnat  you  are  utterly  wrong. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  the  products  of  the  hammer  and 
the  file.  They  have  been  worked  into 
shape  and  prepared  at  the  cost  of  no 
inconsiderable  labour.  They  differ  as 
much  in  appearance  from  what'  was 
their  original  form,  as  the  new-coined 
sovereign  does  from  the  lump  of  Cali- 
fornian  ore. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  professed  ro- 
mancer who  is  under  no  restraint 
whatever!    He  is  the  uncontrolled 


fashioner  of  his  characters,  the  framer 
of  his  puppetsL  whom  he  galvanises 
into  mimic  lite,  arranges  them  in 
artistic  groups,  puts  wlmtsoever  lan- 
guage he  pleases  into  their  mouths, 
and  whisks  them  when  convenient 
from  the  sta^e,  without  being  amen- 
able to  any  Taw  beyond  that  of  the 
remotest  credibility.  Nay,  it  is  even 
not  necessanr  for  our  enjoyment  that 
we  should  believe  in  the  foregone 
reality  of  any  part  of  his  exhibition. 
Let  him  present  us  with  marvels 
transcending  all  known  feats  of  jug- 
glerv,  and,  so  that  we  are  amused,  we 
shall  not  examine  too  curiously  into 
the  secret  of  his  sleight  of  hand« 
"  Tell  us  a  story  I "  say  the  Arabs 
to  the  fabulist  of  their  tribe ;  and 
straightway  he  produces  for  their  de- 
lectation Antar  rending  lions  in  twain, 
makes  the  dim  forms  S[  the  genii  float 
through  the  dusky  air,  conjures  up 
from  the  arid  sands  the  likeness  of 
imperial  Bagdad,  and  changes  the 
starlight  glimmering  on  the  solitary 
well,  into  the  lustre  of  a  thousand 
lamps  wavering  on  the  current  of  the 


fot  BO  the  poor  autobiographer, 
whose  fancy,  even  though  it  may 
rebel  against  such  bondage,  must  be 
kept  in  check — ^who  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  form  or  even  the  motions 
of  the  characters  which  he  presents — 
whose  plot  is  given  to  him  under  the 
inexorable  condition  that  he  shall  not 
alter  or  innovate.  For  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  an  historian, 
though  his  history  may  only  relate  to 
the  events  of  private  life ;  and  from 
him  is  expected  a  rigorous  adherence 
to  fact  wnich  the  romancer  laujzhs  to 
scorn.  He  has  placed  himself  from 
the  outset  in  this  difficult  position, 
that  he  asks  for  implicit  belief;  there- 
fore, whatever  be  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
terest, he  must  conduct  his  narra- 
tive so'as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  that 
he  is  mingling  the  fictitious  with  the 
real,  or  drawing  upon  his  imagination 
to  supply  the  ever-recurring  deficien- 
cies of  actual  circumstance.  In  short, 
whatever  may  be  his  wish,  he  cannot 
always  be  artistical,  ana  he  must 
often  appear  incoherent  Cause  and 
effect  are  not  within  his  power ;  he  is 
no  more  justi6ed  in  tampering  with 
the  main  incidents  of  his  story,  than 
the  chronicler  would  be  if  he  reared  i^ 
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fiedtkraB  dynastiefl,  assigned  victories 
to  the  yanaoished,  or  set  chronology 
at  defiance  by  representing  the  heroes 
of  one  age  as  living  and  acting  in  an- 
other. 

Therefore,  dear  reader,  if  I  should 
■omettmes  be  tedions,  as  most,  I  fear, 
be  the  case,  I  pray  yon  to  be  merci- 
fbl  in  your  judgment,  and  to  £[ive  due 
ooosiaeration  to  the  alleviating  cir- 
^ift«f^niH>tt  Despise  me  not  b^use 
I  reirain  from  presenting  vou  with 
wonders,  and  accost  you  rather  in  the 
tone  of  ever^-day  conversation,  than 
in  the  more  fascinating  melo-dramatic 
style  which  commands  the  applause 
and  rivets  the  attention  of  tne  gal- 
leries. Be  not  wroth  because  my 
characters  are  not  of  preternatural 
stataie,  or  perpetually  labouring  un- 
der the  exatement  of  violent  passion. 
or  ^ving  utterance  to  rhapsodical 
•entimenta,  or  indulging  in  apos- 
trophe and  antithesis.  I  cannot  say 
with  bullv  Bottom,  ''  My  chief  hu- 
mour is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ereles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat 
in,  to  make  all  split**  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  regard  your  own  friends 
ooe  whit  more  favourably—nay,  you 
would  esteem  them  less— if,  instead 
of  expressing  themselves  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
or  in  accordance  with  their  calling 
and  education,  the:^  were  to  adopt  a 
strain  somewhat  alun  to  blank  verse, 
te^piest  you  to  look  at  their  writhing 
hearts,  and  demand  your  sympathy 
for  their  woe&  Please,  then,  to  be 
oouaUy  indulgent  to  those  friends 
woom  I  have  presented  and  may  yet 
preseBt  to  you ;  and  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  either  outrageously  senti- 
mental or  irresiBtibly  humorous,  see- 
ing that  they  are  not  fictitious,  but 
eompooent  parts  of  that  great  circle 
of  society  in  which  we  aU  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 

It  was  now  Christmas  eve,  the 
period  which,  of  all  others,  recom- 
msnda  itself  most  dearly  to  the 
Christian  heart,  for  the  vigil  and 
the  feast  do  so  combine  in  unison 
and  mystic  meaning  that  we  can 
make  no  separation  of  their  terms. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  vear;  for  I  imagine  that  very 
few  thoiu(htful  persons,  setting  aside 
the  reckless  and  the  profane,  can 
hare  fiuled  to  experience  a  thrill  of 


awe  and  an  unwonted  seriousness  of 
mood,  as  they  listen  to  the  slow  and 
measured  ticking  of  the  clock,  or 
mark,  the  inexorable  proc;res8  or  the 
index  as  it  moves  towards  the  point 
when  the  knell  of  the  old  year  must 
be  tolled.  The  point  is  reached  at 
last,  and  the  heavy  strokes  vibrate 
over  the  cit^r ;  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion arises  in  the  streets,  as  if  the 
multitude  rejoiced  to  be  assured  that 
they  had  gone  so  far  on  their  pas- 
sage  to  eternity,  and  were  glaa  to 
alttndon  for  ever  the  memoiy  of  their 
earlier  days !  "  Hail  to  the  new  year 
— may  it  be  luckier  than  the  last !  ** 
Is  that  jubilee-cry  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion? Should  we  treat  so  lightlv 
that  measured  portion  of  our  liie 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  stupend- 
ous chronicle  of  the  human  race,  on 
the  first  page  of  which  the  words  are 
written,  that  Cod  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul?  Are 
years  but  as  water,  that  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  them  iq)illed,  disr^^d- 
ing  the  use  we  have  made  of  the 
time  so  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  us  ? 
Why,  even  the  heathen  poet  could 
teacn  us  better ;  for  his  cry, 

"0   mihi   prseteriios   referat  si  Jupiter 
annoB," 

is  a  wail  of  lamentation  for  the 
neglected  past,  albeit  he  never  had  a 
glimpse  or  the  bright  and  morning 
star.  The  dying  samt,  the  holy  suf- 
ferer, the  aged  pilgrim,  who  can  re- 
gard death  but  as  a  passage  to  life 
immortal  and  eternal  rest,  might  in- 
deed hail  the  sounds  which  mark  the 
passage  of  a  year  as  an  audible  token 
of  their  approaching  joy ;  but  that 
those  who  ding  to  life  for  its  sensu- 
alities, its  vanities^  and  its  excite- 
ments, should  shou^  and  cheer,  and 
pass  tne  wine-cup  from  hand  to  hand, 
so  soon  as  they  hear  the  warning 
that  they  are  drawing  nigber  to  their 
graves,  puzzles  my  apprehension,  and 
often  Ickds  me  to  suspect  that,  de- 
spite of  evangelical  missionary  re- 
ports, there  is  a  vast  deal  of  ab- 
solute heathenism  among  us,  over 
which  the  Calvinistic  gown  has  been 
somewhat  adroitly  thrown. 

But  no  sad  thoughts,  no  melan- 
choly reflections,    beset    us    upon 
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Christmas  eve.  Then  we  are  await- 
ing the  advent  of  that  hallowed  hour 
wmch  brought  joy  and  redemntion 
to  the  fallen  race  of  Adam ;  and  our 
thoughts  wander  back  to  the  old,  old 
time  when  the  shepherds  in  the  fields 
of  Palestine  were  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night,  and  gazing  on 
the  glory  of  the  stars^  unwitting  of 
the  greater  glory  that  was  to  appear. 
Deep  silence  there  was,  and  a  solemn 
hush,  as  if  all  nature  held  its  breath. 
The  wind  stirred  not;  no  sound  of 
waters  was  heard;  no  cry  of  beast 
came  afar  from  the  mountain-clefts : 
no  scream  of  night-bird  disturbea 
the  stillness  of  the  air, — ^whon  sud- 
denly a  light,  brighter  than  the  sun 
at  mid-dav,  shone  around,  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  before  these 
shepherds,  and  told  them  the  good 
tidings  of  mat  joy  which  should  be 
to  aUpeople ;  and  then  arose  such  a 
symphony  as  never  before  or  since 
has  vibrated  on  mortal  ears — ^the 
choral  song  of  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and 
saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  g^ood-will  to- 
ward men.**  On  that  night  too,  in 
far  Chaldea,  the  Magi  saw  the  won- 
drous star,  and  followed  it ;  and  it 
went  before  them  as  a  guide  till  it 
Tested  above  the  lowly  shed  at 
Bethlehem,  where  the  Babe  was 
lying  in  a  manger ;  and  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  fell  down^  and  worshipped 
him,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  Is  it  super- 
stition that  makes  us  deem  that 
season  the  most  blessed  of  the  year 
— that  bids  us  banish  for  a  time  all 
idle  thoughts,  and  vain  ambitions, 
and  devouring  cares,  and  celebrate  in 
singleness  of  neart  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world?  Surely  not!  It 
is  a  barren  and  a  cheerless  faith  tliat 
recognises  no  anniversaries,  that  re- 
lects  observances,  and  would  ruth- 
lessly stifle  the  impulses  of  the  grate- 
ful heart.  There  can  be  no  supr- 
stition  in  that  which  is  promptea  by 
piety  and  love,  and  which  wars  not 
against  the  letter  of  our  creed.  Can 
i^  indeed,  be  averred  that  men  are 
so  prone  to  worship  and  adore,  so 
pure  of  heart,  so  blameless  in  thought 
and  deed,  so  constantly  and  deeply 
thankful  for  the  vast  measure  of 
mercy  they  have  received,  that  they 


[July, 

should  pass  over  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  with  less  reverence  than  we  all 
unite  in  giving  to  the  birthday  of  an 
earthly  potentate  ? 

But  while  I  say  this,  which  I  da 
in  all  gravity  and  seriousness,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  advocat- 
ing that  reckless  jollity,  that  hila- 
rious mirth,  and  crai)ulous  indul- 
gence, which  rob  Christmas  of  its 
sacred  character,  and  debase  it  into 
a  satumalian  orgy.  It  is  ^od  that 
on  such  a  day  men  shomd  meet 
together  as  fnend  with  friend  or 
brother  with  brother;  that  they 
should  hold  a  feast,  and  eat  their 
meat,  as  the  first  beuevers  did,  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart ;  but 
it  is  not  good  to  torget  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  festivsJ,  and  encoura^ 
such  boisterous  wassail  as  womd 
have  suited  the  hall  of  Herod.  Not 
altogether  untrue  or  without  founda- 
tion are  the  remarks  of  a  recent 
writer,  who  says^  that  though  we 
have  retained  Christmas  in  England, 
it  is  observed  less  as  a  solemn  feast 
than  as  a  season  for  excessive  eating ; 
and  I  must  needs  allow  that  modem 
literature  and  art  have  favoured  such 
heinous  desecration.  Do  but  look  at 
the  popular  woodcuts,  some  of  them 
exhibiting  no  common  degree  of 
talent,  and  you  wiU  find  almost  in- 
variably tliat  the  holy  season  is 
typified  by  the  figure  of  an  aged 
Kiutton  —  potbellied,  pimpled,  and 
blear-eyed  —  with  a  goblet  in  one 
hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other,  like 
an  alderman  preparing  for  an  imme- 
diate assault  upon  a  smoking  tureen 
of  calipash.  Round  him  are  grouped 
disreputable  nymphs  in  short  petti- 
coats saueezing  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  amoling  satyrs  leering  at  fir- 
kins, and  pantomimic  clowns — their 
faces  bedaubed  with  ochre  and  their 
tongues  lolling  from  their  mouths. 
Then,  by  way  of  marginal  decora- 
tion, you  have  a  border  of  chines  of 
beef,  and  turkeys,  and  pheasants 
and  boar-heads,  and  mince-pies,  ana 
spheres  of  plum-pudding,  and  reek- 
ing bowls  of  punch,  the  mere  sight 
of  which  is  enough  to  beget  dyspepsia 
in  any  well-reemated  stomaich ;  and 
the  practical  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
jolly— yea,   even  to   repletion— for 
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**  Christmas  comes  but  once  a-year !  ** 
And  Uien  we  are  expected  to  read  a 
Tist  deal  about  hysterical  chuckling, 
and  poking  of  the  ribs,  and  rubbing 
of  the  elbow,  and  facetious  slapping 
of  the  back;  and  good  fairies  a<f 
minister  plnmcake,  whereas  rhubarb 
would  be  more  ^rmain  to  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  things  are  so  arranged  that 
ererybody  in  the  end  gets  a  hearty 
dinner  and  plenty  of  hot  drink,  and 
foes  merrily  down  the  country-dance. 
Darby  is  betrothed  to  Joan ;  the  old 
stingy  uncle  agrees  to  untie  his  purse- 
sdings  ;  philanthropy  is  identified 
with  cramming ;  and  the  devotional 
heart  is  cheer^  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  pickled  oysters. 

William  Shakespeare—most  genial 
of  men  and  best  of  England's  wor- 
thies !— these  were  not  your  thoughts 
when  you  wrote — 

"  Some  say,  that  ever  Against  that  season 

comes 
Wherein  our   Saviour^s  birth   is  cele- 
brated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night 

long; 
And  then  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir 

abroad. 
The   nights  are  wholesome;   then  no 

planets  strike. 
No  iairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to 

charm ; 
So  hallowed  and   so  gracious  is   the 

time."* 

God  rest  thee,  gentle  Will !  Thou 
hadst  more  real  religion  in  thy  little 
finger  than  could  be  gathered  from 
the  heart  of  many  a  tonsured  or  a 
Burpliced  priest. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Wilbury  to 
observe  the  rites  of  Christmas  with 
all  due  solemnity,  though  with  little 
ostentation.  There  was  no  Christ- 
mas-tree, with  its  tinv  candles  and 
R>arklin^  gifts,  for  there  were  no 
oiildren  m  the  house  ;  but  the  rooms 
were  duly  decked  with  the  holly  and 
mistletoe,  that  strange  Druidic  em- 
blem of  the  long-forgotten  past.  On 
the  eve  the  dmner-partv  oroke  up 
early,  and  we  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  to  await  the  coming 
oftherestivaL  The  discourse  was  of 
a  graver  character  than  usual ;  even 
the  Misses  Carrington  seemed  to  feel 
the  influence  of  ^e  time,  and  for- 
bore firom  exerting  their  fascinations 
further  than  bv  a  casual  glance 
direoted    towards    the    gentlemen. 

vol*  LXXXVUI,— NO.  Dxxxvn. 


Stately  Lady  Lorimer  tried  hard  to 
lay  aside  her  pretensions ;  and,  to  my 
amazement,  the  austere  Miss  Bootle 
became  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
The  Christian  Year,  Apart  from  the 
others  sate  Amy  Stanhope  and  Mary 
Beaton  in  quiet  earnest  conversation; 
not  unwatched,  you  may  be  sure,  by 
some  of  us  who  were  present,  but 
altogether  wrapped  in  those  sweet 
confidences  of  their  own. 

And  here  I  may  just  as  well  confess 
the  fact  that,  though  only  four  da^s 
had  elapsed  since  my  amval  at  Wil- 
bury Hall,  I  was  already  as  deeply  in 
love  with  Mary  Beaton  as  though  I 
had  known  her  all  ray  life.  No  young 
man,  unless  he  is  cold  as  a  tortoise, 
or  unimpressible  as  an  armadillo, 
arrives  at  the  years  of  discretion 
without  having  Mt,  many  times,  the 
magnetic  influence  of  sparkling  eyes, 
or  that  gush  of  warm  reeling  which, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  now 
denominated  "  spooniness,"  but  which, 
while  it  lasts^  is  beyond  all  question 
genuine  and  sincere!  The  Greeks, 
who  had  a  fine  turn  for  the  tender 
passion,  created  two  Cupids,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  to  each  of  whom  they  as- 
signed a  different  function ;  but  the 
musty  commentators,  from  Cicero 
downwards — what  could  Cicero  know 
of  the  matter  more  than  the  Chancel- 
lors Eldon  or  Campbell  ?— have  dif- 
fered in  their  interpretation  as  to  what 
-the  functions  were,  and  merely  pre- 
sent to  us  two  naked  children  wrest- 
ling for  the  cestus  of  Cytherea.  Let 
us  take  a  rational  view,  and  one  which 
is  fortified  by  experience,  and  believe 
that  Eros  is  the  wandering  and  erra- 
tic spirit — the  unscrupulous  bird-bol- 
ter—the Puck  and  Robin  GoodfeDow 
of  love,  who  plants  his  shafts  with 
ioyous  recklessness,  reading  every 
bosom  as  his  lawfiil  aim — the  mad 
boy  who  levels  ranks,  confounds  an- 
ticipation, has  no  respect  for  persons, 
and  is  never  so  gleeful  as  when  he 
can  succeed  in  soueezing  the  juice  of 
the  delusive  herb  into  the  eye  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  And 
Eros  is  very  potent.  He  makes  early 
marriages ;  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stances nor  disposition  cohering. 
He  has  fairy  ointment,  warranted  to 
be  effectual  out  a  brief  space  beyond 
the  honeymoon,  which  will  produce 
illusions  strong  as  reality;  and  if  you 
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allow  him  to  touch  you  with  that 
salve,  you  become  his  victim.  Very 
dangerous  indeed  is  that  same  Eros ! 
He  can  make  a  mere  village  maiden 
— a  mixture  of  the  comely  and  the 
dumsy—a  Cicely  whose  highest  ao- 
quired  accomplishment  is  but  the 
frothing  of  a  syllabub— appear  to 
the  sentimental  youth  of  twen^  as 
lovely  and  enchanting  a  nymph  as 
ever  tripped  through  the  Arcadian 
foreste,  or  moved  in  the  train 
of  Dian  when  she  hunted  on  the 
slopes  of  Latmos.  He  it  is  who 
caters  matrimonially  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  for 
artful  governesses,  spicy  grisettes, 
and  fascinating  frequenters  of  Ore- 
mome ;  nor  does  he  confine  his  prac- 
tice exclusively  to  the  young,  for 
many  an  elderly  gentleman,  wearied 
of  lonelyexistenoe,  has  been  prompted 
by  that  same  Eros  to  conmiit  the  in- 
expiable folly  of  elevating  the  house- 
keeper from  the  pickling-room  to 
supreme  dominion  m  the  parlour. 

Anteros  again  is  a  much  more  staid, 
circumspect,  and  intelligent  Cupid, 
who  seldom  takes  deliberate  aim  at 
any  one  before  he  or  she  has  at  least 
attained  to  the  years  of  discretion. 
He  is  no  friend  to  rash,  inconsi- 
derate, or  ill-assorted  matches.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  not  only  to 
promote  marriages,  but  to  take  care 
that  such  unions  shall  be  happy :  and 
he  is  so  far  from  practising  illusions 
that  he  exerts  himself  strenuously  to 
disnel  them.  You  are  tolerably  safe 
witn  him,  for  he  is  no  squanderer  of 
his  ammunition,  and  never  shoots 
without  deliberate  purpose.  A  first- 
rate  marksman,  notwithstanding,  is 
he.    The  shafts  of  Eros  sometimes 

§  lance  aside.oriiifiictslighttemporaiy 
esh-woundsyfrom  which  you  soon  re- 
cover without  experiencing  much  in- 
convenience; but  when  Anteros  does 
let  an  arrow  fly.  you  may  be  sure  it 
goes  right  into  tne  heart 

I  deny  not  that  I,  like  most  of  my 
neighbours,  had  more  than  once 
served  as  a  target  fbr  Eros ;  and  one 
of  his  shafts,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  launch  at  me  in  €lermany.  had  a 
decided  barb^  and  was  somewhat  dif- 
ficult of  extncation.  However,  I  did 
my  best,  and  used  some  precaution 
to  baffle  the  attacks  of  the  pesti- 
lent little  villain,  who  has  a  great 


antipathy  to  books  which  are  not  of 
the  O  vidian  standard,  and  will  retreat 
in  utter  discomfiture,  as  the  devil  did 
from  Luther,  if  you  shy  an  ink-hom 
at  his  head.  And  I  succeeded  so  far, 
that,  after  a  time,  he  assailed  me  only 
with  blunted  arrows — mere  ribHEui- 
monishers,  which  were  hardly  effeo- 
tual  for  a  bruise.  But  at  last  Anteros 
found  me :  and,  contnury  to  his  usual 
habit,  without  premonition,  took  aim 
at  my  bosom,  and  shot  within  the 
fi»rland  as  deftly  as  William  of 
Uloudeslee. 

This  may,  for  anything  I  know,  be 
deemed  a  fantastic  way  of  admitting^ 
that  I  was  seriously  in  love  :  but  do 
you,  my  brave  young  reaaer,  who 
may  thmk  it  so,  try  your  own  hand 
at  an  amatory  confession.  Of  course, 
if  I  were  writing  about  Launoelot 
and  Guinever,  or  Tristram  and  Isolde, 
or  Henry  and  the  Fair  Rosamond,  I 
could  give  you  most  beautiful  love- 
scenes,  more  passionate  than  the 
death-songs  of  a  thousand  swans — 
and  I  trust  that,  some  day  or  other, 
I  mav  be  able  to  lay  a  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  bewitching  composition 
before  you,  for  I  have  a  vehement 
desire  to  indite  a  chivalrous  romance, 
and  can  truly  say  with  Keats  :— 

"  Lo !  I  must  teU  a  tale  of  chiyalry, 
For  laiige  white  plumes  are  daitoing  in 
mine  eye." 

But  a  man  naturally  shrinks  from 
talking  about  his  own  love-passages 
and  secret  feelings.  It  is  a  kind  of 
self-anatomy,  the  idea  of  which  is 
absolutely  abhorrent  No  suigeon, 
however  fond  he  may  be  of  his  pro- 
fession, would  like  to  operate  upon 
himself,  and  still  less  to  deliver  on 
such  an  occasion  a  demonstrative 
lecture.  Therefore  I  crave,  or  rather 
claim,  to  be  excused  from  entering 
into  particulars,  and  stand,  now  and 
hereafter,  on  my  undoubted  privilege 
of  concealing  from  you  what  I,  Nor- 
man Sinclair,  said,  or  what  answer  I 
received.  Heaven  help  us !  have  we 
come  to  that  pass  that  every  unfor* 
tunate  fellow  who  wields  a  pen  must 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  public  t 
As,  however,  I  have  admitted  the 
fact  of  my  attraction  or  enthralment^ 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that,, 
if  there  was  any  element  of  hope  at 
all  in  my  dreams,  it  was  of  the  veiy 
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faintest  character.  I  know  it  has 
bem  muntained  that  loYe  cannot 
oist  withont  hope,  but  that  I  hold 
to  be  a  fallacj.  LoYe  is  beyond  con- 
troL  The  page  may  love  the  princess; 
Imt  as  rationally  may  he  expect  a  star 
^m  heaven  to  drop  as  a  diamond 
into  his  extended  hand,  as  to  win  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  Sir  Walter 
Sa>tt,  in  his  most  excellent  romance 
of  QuentinDwrtoard,  has  thought  fit 
to  append  a  sort  of  indirect  apolo^ 
for  making  his  penniless  hero  wm 
the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of 
Croye.  The  apology  was  needless  as 
applied  to  the  age  which  he  was  illus- 
trating, but,  in  r^;ard  to  that  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  of  extreme  significance. 
For,  to  s^k  quite  plainly  and  with- 
out disgmse,  money  is  all  in  all.  Tou 
are  not  estimated  according  to  your 
wit,  intellect,  learning,  or  eyen  reputa- 
tion— the  real  point  to  be  ascertained 
is  your  rental,  or  your  balance  with 
your  banker.  I  wul  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  plausible  expectations 
of  future  professional  success  may  not 
sometimes  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  real- 
ised fortune;  but  that  is  not  often 
the  case  when  girls  who  are  heiresses 
in  anticipation  are  concerned.  ''I 
can  giye  my  daughter  at  the  least 
dgh^  thousand  pounds,"  says  the 
eminent  drysalter,  who  began  life  by 
shifting  shutters,  "  and  if  that  won  t 
^t  her  an  Irish  Peer,  at  all  eyents 
It's  a  hi^h  enough  price  for  a  Baronet." 
Poor  nri !  she  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  allowed  to  marry  within  her 
own  sphere.  Lord  Bls^eymore  or 
Sir  Sidney  Baikes,  whicheyer  of  them 
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tain  to  fall  before  the  discharge  of 
the  parental  battery. 

I  Knew  perfectly  well  that  in  fall* 
ing  in  loye  with  Miss  Beaton  I  was 
giyinff  way  to  a  sentiment  that  in  all 
probability  would  cause  me  much 
disquiet.  My  excuse  is  that  I  could 
not  help  it  I  was,  to  speak  the 
honest  truth,  entirely  fascinated  by 
this  the  loyeliest,  sweetest,  and 
gentlest  lady  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I 
had  no  more  the  power  of  dismiss- 
ing her  image  from  my  mind,  than 
the  sick  man  has  of  colouring  away 
the  phantoms  which  seem  to  hoyer 
around  his  couch.  But  this  much  I 
was  resolyed  on,  that,  whatever  my 
feelings  might  be,  I  should  so  re- 
strain them  as  to  create  no  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  others  that  I  had 
eyen  entertained  a  thought  which, 
considering  my  position,  would  justly 
haye  been  deemed  presumptuous. 

But  I  must  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  at  Wilbury.  The  gentlemen,  I 
must  acknowleage,  seemed  some« 
what  at  a  loss  for  occupation;  for, 
however  orthodox  men  may  be,  no- 
thing makes  them  more  fidsetty  than 
tiie  expectation  of  some  deyotional' 
ceremony,  they  not  knowing  what  to 
do  in  the  interim.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  was  the  reverse  of  imagin- 
ative, indulged  in  various  yawns; 
while  Lumley,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  education, 
busied  himself  in  teaching  Amy 
Stanhope's  pet  spaniel  to  sit  upright, 
and  toss  biscuit  from  its  nose.  For 
my  own  part  I  gradually  lapsed  into 
a  reverie,  or  a  nature  half  melan- 


DirbidneyKaiKes,wnicneyeroftQem    a  reverie,  ot  a  nature  nait  meian- 
may  be  preferred,  will  simply  squan-    choly,  half  pleasant ;  for  Christmas 


def  her  money,  r^B^ardins  her  all  the 
while  with  as  periect  indifierenoe  as 
if  she  were  the  sack  that  contained 
the  bullion.  But  fathers,  ay,  and 
mothers  too,  when  preparing  their 
matrimonial  estimates,  too  of&n  dis- 
miss, as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
the  pure  question  of  happiness.  They 
are  resolved  to  have  wnat  they  call 
value  for  their  money,  the  value 
beinff,  for  the  most  part,  some  slight 
soeiiu  elevation.  Ifyounavenothmg 
of  this  kind  to  offer,  and  are,  more- 
over, the  reverse  of  wealthy,  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  way  (^heiresses. 
The  odds  are  that  they  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  jrou  ;  and  even  were 
they  favourably  inclined,  you  are  cer- 


had  hitherto  been  for  me  rather  a 
name  than  a  realised  festivid,  so  en- 
tirely had  I  been  cut  off  from  the 
eiy'oyment  of  the  social  circle.  It 
appeared  to  me  like  a  dream  that  I. 
the  helpless  orphan  who  had  found 
shelter  m  a  cottage— the  penniless 
lad,  who,  after  my  poor  uncle's 
death,  had  been  forosd  mto  an  earl^ 
struggle  with  the  world— the  erratic 
student,  who  could  not  so  much  as 
say  what  was  his  proper  home, — 
should  now  be  residing  m  a  splendid 
Euglish  mansion,  ana  mingling  on 
terms  of  equality  with  those  who 
were  my  superiors  in  rank  and  for- 
tune. True,  I  might  say  with  Bas- 
sanio  that "  1  was  a  gentleman ;"  but, 
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beyond  that  threadbare  boast,  com- 
mon to  80  many  of  my  countrymen, 
I  had  no  recommendation.  Could  I 
then  feel  otherwise,  especially  at  such 
a  season  as  this,  than  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  His  care 
and  protection,  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  He  will  be  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  ?  Ah,  no ! 
If  ingratitude  between  man  and  man 
is  omousj  how  immeasurably  more 
heinous  is  the  sin  if  we  take  the 
bounties  of  God  without  yielding 
some  acknowledgment,  however  im- 
perfect it  may  be ! 

And  so  the  night  wore  on,  quietly, 
as  the  stars  moved  in  the  heaven; 
quietl}r,  as  became  Christian  people 
observing  such  a  vigil,  thoujg^h  their 
mode  of  observing  it^  and  the  tenor 
of  their  thoughts,  differed,  as  must 
always  be  the  case,  according  to  their 
peculiar  temperament.  At  length, 
nowever,  at  a  signal  from  Mr  Stan- 
hope, we  all  acyoumed  to  the  library, 
where  the  servants  were  assemble, 
and  Br  Wayles  read  the  evening  ser- 
vice. 

Scarcely  had  he  ended  when  the 


dock  struck  the  hour  of  the  Nativitv, 
and  the  children  from  the  parish- 
school,  who  had  been  broudit  into 
the  hail,  sung  the  foUowing  dd  Eng- 
lish carol : — 

''  As  Joseph  was  a-walking. 
He  heard  an  angel  sing. 
This  night  shall  be  bom 
Our  heavenly  King. 

He  neither  shall  be  bom 

In  housen  nor  in  hall. 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 

But  in  an  ox's  stall. 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall. 
But  all  in  Mr  linen 

As  were  babies  all. 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  siWer  nor  in  gold. 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 

That  rocks  on  the  mould." 

Then  with  heartv  congratulations, 
in  which  all  unleignedly  ioined— 
for  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  most 
listless  and  volatile  of  the  party  were 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion— we  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAP.  XXL— AN  OLEAGINOUS  INTERVIEW. 


"  Eee^  moving  on  ! "  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advice,  even  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  lips  of  a  police- 
man ;  and  hj  writers  of  every  kind 
of  narrative  it  ought  especially  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  For  we  are  beset  b^ 
many  temptations  to  dawdle  and  di- 
late ;  we  are  apt  to  become  circum- 
stantial regarding  details  of  no  real 
value  or  import ;  and^  like  children 
in  pursuit  of  butterflies,  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  in  chase  of 
some  aerial  apparition. 

I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  more 
in  reference  to  what  occurred  during 
my  brief  stay  at  Wilbury  HaU,  re- 

fressing  a  certain  inclination  which 
feel  to  describe  the  Christinas  fes- 
tivities ;  but  shall  again  transport 
myself  to  London,  where  I  rented 
i^artments  in  Jermyn  Street,  much 
more  comfortable  and  creditable  than 
those  which  I  had  hitherto  occupied 
by  kind  permission  of  Mrs  Lewson. 
Cfarlton  remained  in  the  country,  in- 
tending, as  I  sincerely  hoped,  to  im- 
prove the  occasion,  and  to  get  rid  of 


those  extraordinary  crotchets  which 
were  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  wishes. 
I  will  not  deny  that,  when  I  thought 
over  our  conversation  at  Wilbury,  I 
felt  utterly  amazed  that  a  man  other- 
wise so  rational  could  allow  himself 
to  be  haunted  by  such  chimeras,  nor 
that  I  sometimes  repined,  now  tnat  I 
had  seen  Mary  Beaton,  that  I  had 
not  a  fortune  like  that  of  Carlton  to 
justifjr  the  prosecution  of  my  suit 
Had  it  been  so,  assuredly  no  vain 
scruples  would  have  stood  in  my 
way.  But  I  soon  checked  that  weak- 
ness; for  the  man  who  indulges  in 
repining  at  his  lot  is  abeady  half  a 
craven,  and  will  flinch  from  the  ap- 
proaching battle. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  before 
I  left  Wilbury,  Sir  (Jeorge  Smoothly 
took  occasion  to  renew  his  proffers 
of  service ;  and  was  so  bland  and 
conciliatory  in  his  manner,  that,  in 
spite  of  myself,  a  certain  ])rejudice 
which  I  had  contracted  against  him 
gave  way :  and  I  be^^  to  think 
that  I  had  done  injustice  to  a  very 
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amiable  and  friendly  gentleman.  Of 
all  baits  to  angle  with,  benevolence 
Ib  the  mo0t  sure  and  d^sully !  How 
can  you  distrust  the  indiyidnal  whose 
eye,  as  he  r^aids  yon,  beams  with 
sympathy,  who  listens  with  so  much 
pMitience  and  interest  to  yonr  aspira- 
tions, and  who  occasionally  intellects 
a  sigh,  as  if  regretful  that  the  days 
when  he  too  was  possessed  by  youth- 
fdl  enthusiasm  had  departed  ?  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  difficult  to  conceiye 
what  motive  Sir  George  could  have  in 
paying  me  such  mark^  attentiou.  be- 
yond that  disinterested  wish  to  nelp 
me  forward,  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
toexpress.  I  could  be  ofno  use  to  him 
—of  that  I  was  thoroughly  convinced ; 
and  though  I  knew  then,  not  quite 
BO  well  as  I  do  now,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  men  who  make  it  their  in- 
variable policy  to  be  lavish  in  pro- 
fessions of  good-will  alike  to  hi^h  and 
low,  and  find  their  advantage  m  do- 
ing so,  still  it  appeared  to  me  in- 
credible that  he  would  have  renewed 
the  subject  had  he  not  been  thorough- 
ly sincere.  I  was  by  this  time 
tolerably  well  aware  of  his  real 
rtandiug  and  position.  He  was  a 
new  bsmmet,  of  mercantile  family 
and  moderate  fortune,  who,  having 
been  able,  through  local  connection, 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
petty  borough,  haa  attached  himself 
to  the  Conservative  party,  was  never 
absent  from  divisions,  served  on  all 
manner  of  committees,  made  himself 
generallv  useful,  and  never  presumed 
to  speak  in  debate,  unless  when 
q)ecially  requested  to  do  so  at  times 
when  the  Treasury  benches  were  thin 
(that  is,  at  the  period  of  the  day 
when  good  men  are  wont  to  dine)  * 
and  then,  if  necessanr,  he  would 
prose  away  for  half  an  hour,  fluently 
enough,  in  order  to  keep  the  parliar 
mentary  machine  from  coming  to  an 
absolute  stoppage.  A  man  so  useful 
to  his  party,  and  so  ready  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  th6  ministerial  whip- 
per-in, was  entitled  to  expect  some 
tangible  recognition  of  his  services ; 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  He 
was  promoted  to  office  and  salary ; 
performed  his  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  with  much  blandness  and  as- 
siduity ;  but  still  continued  to  fag  in 
the  House  with  as  much  persever 
ance  as  before.    In  public  hfe,  plau- 


sible mediocrity  is  far  more  b'kely  to 
succeed  than  real  talent  From  en- 
tire subservience  to  the  whip,  Sir 
George  Smoothly  progressed  to  per- 
sonal toadyism  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House.  He  threw  his  homage  into 
the  form  of  absolute  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  his  declared  opinion,  the 
seven  sa^  of  Greece,  stewed  down 
together  in  CEson's  chaldron,  would 
not  have  reproduced  so  perfect  an 
incarnation  of  wisdom  and  sagacity 
as  the  Premier.  He  was  to  be  re- 
garded less  as  a  man,  than  as  an 
mcamation  or  embodiment  of  the 
divine  essence  of  intellect;  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  when  cheering 
the  speeches  of  his  chief,  Sir  George 
Smoothly  intoned  his  "  hear,  hear ! " 
very  much  as  a  pious  Catholic  might 
do  his  response  in  the  adoration  of 
Madonna.  Now,  however  mentally 
great  a  man  may  be— however  reli- 
giously and  conscientiously  he  may 
try  to  throw  off  private  preferences 
while  labouring  for  the  public  good 
— this  kind  of  adulation  will  always 
work  upon  him.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise, because  he  does  not  see  the 
heart  In  the  full- flowing  tide  of 
success  he  anticipates  no  reaction; 
and  he  is  always  read^  to  believe 
that  the  homage  which  is  only  paid 
him  bv  reason  of  his  singular  success, 
and  through  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  permanent,  arises  from  personal 
attachment,  and,  as  such,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  rendered  notwithstand- 
ing political  changes.  Now.  without 
denying  the  existence  of  sucn  attach- 
ments, noble  and  honourable  alike  to 
the  leader  and  the  follower,  I  must 
needs  record  my  opinion  that  such 
instances  are  rare,  at  least  compared 
with  the  multitude  of  desertions  that 
follow  upon  waning  popularitv.  Few 
are  eager  to  grasp  the  nand  that  has 
no  longer  the  power  of  dispensing 
gifts ;  few  will  stand  by  the  deposed 
chieftain  rather  than  offer  their  alle- 
giance to  his  successfril  rival.  States- 
men, however,  do  not  think  of  this ; 
they  are  gratified  by  the  show  of  de- 
votion, and  very  naturally  bestow 
their  smiles  and  their  favours  upon 
those  who  are  the  most  consummate 
proficients  in  the  art  of  flattery.  And 
I  question  whether  the  courts  of 
Dionysius  or  of  Canute  contained  a 
more  skilfrd  adept  than  Sir  George 
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Smoothly.  He  never  piesumed  upon 
recognition  ;  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  his  place.  It  was  impossible 
to  spoil  him.  Other  men.  if  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  the  Minister,  so 
marked  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  construed  into  confidence,  would 
have  borne  their  heads  more  high  in 
consequence,  and  have  boasted  of 
their  mfluence  and  their  power.  Not 
so  Smoothly.  J^obis  sit  prima  virtus 
humilitas  might  have  been  his  motto, 
so  affable  was  his  deportment,  so 
meeklydid  he  bear  himself  towards 
all  Hence  he  became  a  trusted 
man,  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  Government ;  and  though  occup^f- 
ing  but  a  subordinate  position,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  his  good 
word  would  be  as  effectual  with  uiose 
in  high  places  as  the  more  direct  re- 
commendation of  many  who  ranked 
above  him  as  politicians. 

What  wonder  then  if  I  felt  gratified 
by  the  attention  shown  to  me  by  a 
personage  so  influential,  and  gave  a 
needful  ear  to  the  sug^tions  that 
flowed  from  his  expenenoed  lips? 
He  briefly  referred  to  our  former 
conversation  when  we  first  met  on 
the  Rhine,  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  my  subsequent  studies  and  avoca- 
tions ;  was  pleased  to  express  much 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  I  had 
directed  my  attention  somewhat  to 

Siestions  of  a  public  nature;  and 
nted  that  he  had  great  hopes  very 
soon  of  beinff  able  to  procure  for  me 
some  considerable  government  ap- 
pointment 

"You  must  understand,  however, 
my  dear  Mr  Sinclair,"  he  said,  "that 
nothing  can  be  done  until  sifter  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  I  happen  to 
know  that  Ministers  at  present  are 
more  than  usually  embarrassed  by  a 
vast  number  of  applications  mm 

Quarters  which  they  dare  not  neglect 
t  is  a  bad  system,  I  admit,  but  I 
fear  that  it  is  one  inseparable  from 
constitutional  government.  My  own 
influence  is  very  small — so  small, 
indeed,  that  I  cannot  use  it  except  in 
favour  of  some  one  who  would  be  of 
material  service  to  our  party.  I 
shall  ever  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  having  met  with  youj  because 
sterling  talent,  combined  with  sound 
judgment  and  steady  business  habits, 


is  a  commodity  which  we  rarely  meet 
with,  and  greatly  desiderate.  I  was. 
I  assure  you,  very  much  impressed 
by  what  fell  from  you  at  our  first 
casual  meeting— so  much  so,  that  I 
took  occasion  (I  tell  you  this,  of 
course,  in  the  strictest  confidence) 
to  mention  your  name  to  the  Pre- 
mier, whom  I  have  been  visiting  at 
his  country-seat  The  claims  of 
genius,  especially  when  it  is  of  an 
available  kind,  nave  never  been  dis- 
regarded by  that  eminent  and  bene- 
vment  man.  He  was  very  particular 
in  his  inquiries,  and  then  said,  '  Well, 
Smoothly;  by  your  account,  this 
young  gentleman  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  If  he  had  any  parliament- 
ary connection,  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  on  your  recommenda- 
tion, to  engage  him  in  the  public 
service.  But  no  one  knows  better 
than  yourself  that  we  are  forced  to 
be  most  cautious  in  the  exercise  of 
our  patronage ;  and  I  would  not  be 
justified  in  devating  tins  gentleman 
over  the  heads  of  other  public  ser- 
vants, unless  I  had  substantial  and 
tannble  proof  that  he  possesses  those 
high  abilities  for  which  you  give  him 
credit.  Furnish  me  with  sudi  proof, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  his 
claims  shall  not  be  oveiiooked.'  These 
were  his  precise  words;  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  ought  to  con- 
sider them  as  most  encouraging." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Geoige ! "  I  replied, 
in  no  little  confusion,  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  my  name  had  been 
already  mentioned  to  so  exalted  a 
personage  as  the  Premier  quite  took 
away  my  breath,  "  how  snail  I  ever 
thank  vou  sufficiently  for  such  un- 
merited kindness ) " 

"  I  deserve  no  thanks,  my*  dear 
young  Mend,  for  doing  what  I  con- 
sider^ to  be  quite  as  much  an  act 
of  public  duty,  as  a  token  of  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  I  feel  towards 
yourself.  Tour  promotion,  therefore, 
depends  entirely  upon  your  own  ex- 
ertions ;  but  you  have  this  immense 
advanti^  over  others,  that  the  gate 
stands  open  for  your  entrance." 

All  this  was  vastly  gratifying,  and 
much  more  than  I  could  have  expect- 
ed or  hoped  for.  Still  it  was  not  very 
explicit  I  had  a  distinct  assurance 
that  by  doing  something  or  other  I 
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should  lecdve  promotion,  but  I  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  what  sort  of 
-work  was  expected  from  me.  I  was, 
like  Michael  Scott's  familiar  spirit 
ready  enough  to  execute  any  task  that 
might  be  assigned  to  me,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  nuuce  the  essay;  but  I 
stood  utterly  in  need  of  suj^estion. 
I  did  not  know  how  or  withwhat  I 
should  begin. 

Sir  Creorge  Smoothly  no  doubt  di- 
vined my  thoughts— mdeed,  I  ima- 
gine that  he  nuuie  a  pause  in  the 
oonyersation  on  purpose  that  this 
difficulty  should  present  itself  to  my 
mind.  In  diplomacy  the  advantage 
always  remains  with  that  party  who 
can  concuss  or  persuade  the  other 
into  asking  advice ;  and  the  honour- 
able baronet  was  better  versed  in 
diplomacy  than  many  who  have  been 
bred  to  it  as  a  profession.  I  there- 
fore b(^ed  him  to  add  to  his  other 
favours  by  indicating  the  course 
which  I  ought  to  pursue. 

'*I  have  already  considered  that 
matter  very  seriously,"  replied  Sir 
GeOTge ;  "  and  although  you  could 
doubtless  furnish  sufficient  proof  of 
your  literary  ability  by  pointing  to 
articles  and  other  things  which  you 
mav  have  written,  I  am  afraid  that 
aucn  would  not  be  deemed  the  most 
acceptable  kind  of  testimonial  The 
tact  IB,  that  mv  illustrious  friend  did 
not  attain  to  his  ))resent  exalted  po- 
sition without  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  attacks — some  of 
them  most  flafnuit  and  iijjurious— 
firom  organs  of  public  opinion  which 
tffofessed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Of  late  there 
are  certain  symptoms  which  make 
me  apprehensive  that  such  unworthy 
ccmdudi  may  be  renewed ;  for  we  are 
molested  by  some  malcontents,  for 
the  most  part  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  conciliatory  policy  of  our 
great  leader,  and  affect  to  distrust  his 
sincerity.  Now  it  is  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  that  distinguished  man — I 
dare  not  call  it  a  weakness— that  he 
is  very  sensitive  to  such  attacks ;  and 
their  former  frequency  has  engender- 
ed in  lus  mind  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
political  writers  in  general  It  has 
even  been  observed,  that  when  he 
does  extend  his  notice  to  persons  of 
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that  class,  it  is  rather  to  those  who 
have  been  lus  direct  political  oppon- 
ents than  to  such  as  are  known  to 
maintain  Conservative  opinions." 

"Surely/*  said  I,  "that cannot  be 
a  wise  policy.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  press  exercises  an  enormous 
power— whether  judiciously  or  not. 
in  certain  cases,  may  be  a  disputed 
question.  But  now  can  a  Minister 
expect  active  support  from  the  press 
if  ne  neglects  to  conciliate  those  who 
are  its  controllers  ?  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  complaints,  founded  up- 
on this,  are  very  general ;  and  that 
comparisons  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  Minister  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  scurvy  treatment  which 
Conservative  wnters  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  party-chiefs,  and  the 
marked  attention  and  encouragement 
which  are  given  to  literary  men  by 
the  heads  of  the  Whig  alliance." 

"  What  you  say  is  no  doubt  quite 
true,"  rephed  Sir  (Jeorge.  "  I  have 
always  held  that  we  should  encour- 
age hteraiy  men.  But  that  does  not 
fall  within  my  department ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  mat  my  illuntrious 
friend  has  ere  now  been  so  bitterly 
reviled  by  Tory  writers,  that  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  nave  any  de- 
cided leaning  in  their  favour." 

"That  may  be.  Still  it  is  strange 
that,while  systematically  overlooking 
his  supporters,  he  should  give  any 
countenance  to  avowed  opponents. 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  he  has 
endured.  His  is  a  most  sensitive 
nature.  He  resembles  the  gladiator 
who  rejoices  to  meet  a  foe  armed  at 
all  points  in  the  arena,  but  shrinks 
with  apprehension  from  the  threat- 
ened stmg  of  a  wasp.  Unrivalled  in 
debate,  he  is  strangely  susceptible  to 
ridicule ;  and  if  he  does  bestow  some 
little  attention  upon  men  who,  in  this 
age  of  whim  and  oddity,  can  provoke 
the  ready  lau^h,  that  must  be  re- 
garded solely  m  the  light  of  a  wise 
precaution.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  identify  yourself  too  much,  at 
least  for  the  present,  with  the  lite- 
rary profession.  That  is  not  the  road 
by  wnich,  according  to  my  view,  you 
will  attain  your  object." 

"  Then,  I  fear,  mine  is  a  hopeless 
case ;  for  I  can  think  of  no  other 
way." 
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"My  dear  young  friend,  you  do 
yourself  vast  uyustice,"  said  Sir 
George,  with  one  of  his  very  blandest 
smilea.  "  Be  ruled  by  me.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  privileges  of  age  that  it 
can  appeal  to  experience,  and  guide 
the  young  ;  and  though  I  am  not  a 
very  old  man'*  (he  was  sixty-eight  if 
he  was  a  day,  thoug:h  as  well  pre- 
served as  turtle  in  a  tin  canister),  *'  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  and  I  know  precisely  what  is 
required  from  a  young  political  as- 
pirant From  what  you  have  already 
told  me  I  gather  that  you  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  which  differs  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. Am  I  not  right  in  that  con- 
jecture r 

"The  devil  fetch  you  for  an  old 
snecknirawer ! "  thought  I,  mentally 
recurring  to  the  vernacular.  "  What, 
in  the  name  of  the  collective  College 
of  Justice,  can  have  put  that  notion 
into  your  head?"  Practical  know- 
ledge !  Of  course  I  had  some  practi- 
cal knowledge.  No  lad  who  had 
spent  six  years  in  the  office  of  Messrs 
Meikleciy,  Littlewoo,  and  Shearaway 
could  fail  to  acquire  some  smatter- 
ing of  legal  lore,  and  I  had  not  been 
an  idle  nor  unobservant  workman.  I 
was  tolerably  well  conversant  with 
the  principles  of  Scottish  law,  but  I 
never  had  oeen  taught  to  apply  them. 
Howbeit,  it  was  not  for  me  to  start 
a  difficulty  before  I  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  drift  of  the  question ; 
80  I  replied  that  I  certainly  had  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  a  legal  educa- 
tion, though  circumstances  had  in- 
duced me  to  relinquish  the  law  as  a 
profession. 

"  Then  you  are  just  the  very  man 
to  suit  my  purpose,"  said  Sir  Gfeorge. 
"  A  professional  lawyer  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  technicalities, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  of  the 
laity  to  understand  his  meaning. 
What  I  want  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
intelligence,  who,  knowing  the  law, 
can  explain  its  bearing  in  intelligible 
language.  It  is  with  extreme  grati- 
fication that  I  am  able  to  announce 
to  you  that  your  previous  acquire- 
ments may  now  be  employed  with 
direct  advantage  to  the  State,  and, 
I  need  not  add,  for  your  own  interest 
and  advancement." 


[Jnly, 

"  Well,"  thought  I,  "  if  that  should 
prove  to  be  the  case^  I  may  indeed 
be  thankful  to  Providence  and  l&i 
Shearaway  for  having  promoted  me 
to  the  occupancy  of  a  three-legged 
stool!" 

"  The  circumstances,"  continued 
Sir  €^rge,  "  are  these.  I  mav  men- 
tion, but  in  the  strictest  conndence, 
that  it  is  proposed,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  session,  to  introduce  a 
new  Poor-law  Act  for  Scotland. 
This  has  been  urged  upon  the  Minis- 
try by  several  mfluontial  English 
members  of  Parliament,  who  have 
paid  flying  visits  to  the  Highlands 
for  a  week  or  so  during  the  recess, 
and  have  been  much  shocked  by  the 
squalid  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 
You  are  aware  that  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  is  towards  unuor- 
mity  and  centralisation;  the  object 
being  that  pauperism,  wherever  it 
exists,  shall  be  dealt  with  equally 
and  impartially.  There  can  be  no 
reason — so  at  least  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish friends,  whose  votes  we  must 
conciliate,  maintain— that  gigantic 
poor-houses,  like  those  of  Kent  and 
Middlesex,  should  not  be  established 
in  such  regions  as  Skye,  Uist,  and 
Zetland,  at  the  e2rpense  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  In  fact,  they 
maintain  that  each  island,  having  a 
certain  amount  of  population,  should 
be  provided  with  an  independent 
Bastille.  The  question  being  still 
open,  I  reserve  my  individual  view ; 
but  this  much  I  may  tell  you,  that  a 
very  eminent  English  county  mem- 
ber, who  traveUed  for  no  less  than 
four  days  in  the  West  Highlands, 
has  threatened,  if  the  Ministry  will 
do  nothing,  to  make  this  a  critical 
question ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  engage  the  sup- 
r)rt  of  all  sections  of  the  Opposition, 
was  privileged  to  be  present  at  an 
interview  wiUi  the  Premier  when  he 
stated  his  case,  which  assuredly  ap- 
peared to  be  a  strong  one,  thougn, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  un- 
able to  say  whether  they  complained 
or  not  of  the  existing  system  of  re- 
lief. But  the  avidity  with  which 
they  clutched  an  eleemosynary  six- 
pence, appeared  to  him  a  decisive 
proof  of  tneir  miserable  condition, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  its  amend- 
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ment :  and  therefore  the  Ministiy, 
in  oraer  to  avoid  party  dissenmon, 
haye  given  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  Poor-law  Bill 
for  Scotland." 

"  Have  they  done  sol "  said  I,  my 
Oaledonian  blood  sorging  within  me. 
^  Had  the  demand  come  from  Scot- 
land, it  onght  to  liave  been  heeded, 
which  Scottish  demands  rarely  are ; 
bat  that  the  representations  of  a  buU- 
headed,  stnpia  southern  squire,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  made  the  pretext  for 
^gislation^  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
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amount  of  the  funds  which  are 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
that  to  such  a  document  should  be 
api)ended  any  practical  suggestions 
which  may  occur  to  the  writer,  all 
which  will,  most  assuredly,  be  care- 
fully and  anxiously  considered.  The 
paper  will  be  submitted  to  the  Pre- 
mier ;  and,  if  approved  of,  will  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  possible 
certificate  of  merit  Such  is  the  tas^ 
my  youn^  friend,  which  I  assign  to 
you.  in  tne  full  belief  that  you  will 
apply  your  whole  energies  and  un- 


country  which  has  given  its  Royal    remitting  attention  to  its  perform- 
Family  to  England  !^  ance.** 

"There,  now,  you  are  becoming  "But,  sir,* 
excited— the  very  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  man  who  aspires  to 
enter  into  public  life.  Shun  excite- 
ment, my  dear  young  Mend :  it 
throws  one  entirely  off  nis  guard.  I 
have  not  given  way  to  excitement 
csice  during  the  last  thirty  years.** 

"What  a  precious  cold-blooded 
mail  you  must  be!**  was  my  oom- 
plimentaiy  thought ;  but  I  simply 
answered  with  a  oow. 

"  But,  to  resume,"  said  Sir  Oeorge 
Smoothly.  "  The  bill  will  of  course 
be  drawn  by  the  law-oflicers  of  the 
Crown,  of  whose  competency  and 
knowledge  there  can  be  no  mani^r 
cf  doubt  The  debate  will  be  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  Scotch  members ; 
nevertheless  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable that  some  one  of  the  minis- 
terial party,  unconnected  with  the 
North,  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared on  the  subject ;  and  I,  though 
always  reluctant  to  put  myself  for- 
ward, have  been  requested  to  under- 
take that  duty.** 

"  So  !  that  is  the  way  in  which  our 
affairs  are  managed  !**  thought  I. 
*A  very  useful  adviser  you  will 
prove,  old  gentleman,  on  a  matter  of 
which  you  are  profoundly  ignorant  !'* 

"My  opportunities  of  acquiring 
information  being  but  limited,**  con- 
tinued Sir.  (korge,  "and  my  time 
being  otherwise  fully  occupied,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  have  the 
assistance  of  some  qualified  person  to 
frame,  in  clear  and  precise  language, 
a  statement  of  the  law  as  presently 
administered,  along  with  a  tabular 
view  of  the  pariwes  in  Scotland, 
their    estimated    rental,    and    the 


"  But.  sir,**  said  I,  aghast  at  the 
proposal,  "  this  is  an  undertaking 
far  beyond  my  powers  and  ability ! 

♦*You  will  permit  me  to  be  the 
judge  of  that,  replied  Sir  Ckorg^ 
with  a  smile  ineffably  seraphic.  "  I 
cannot  allow  your  modesty,  which, 
however,  is  a  rare  and  commendable 
quality,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
promotion.  Young  men,  I  am  well 
aware,  are,  through  inexperience,  apt 
at  first  to  shrink  n'om  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  labours ;  but  that  is  mere 
nervous  diffidence,  which  will  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  you  set  to  work  m 
earnest.  I  have  some  parliamentary 
papers  and  returns  which  you  may 
find  of  material  assistance,  and  these 
I  shall  forward  to  your  address.** 

"  Really,  Sir  Gteorge,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  possibly  can  undertake  this. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  my 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  force 
me  to  economise  my  time  for  the 
means  of  livelihood ;  and  if  I  were  to 
apply  myself  diligently  to  such  an 
investigation,  I  must  needs  abandon 
all  other  engagements.** 

"  Ah  now  !  Believe  me,  you  very 
much  overrate  the  labour.  If  you 
begin  to  imagine  difficulties  before 
they  arise,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
make  your  way.  Think  only  of  the 
splendid  prospect  before  you,  and  be 
resolute.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mr  Sinclair 
I  cannot  express  the  gratification  I 
derive  from  the  thought  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  advance  your  interests.** 

And  so,  with  an  affectionate  but 
somewhat  clammy  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  Sir  George  Smoothly  made  his 
exit  from  the  library,  where  the  in- 
terview which  I  have  detailed  took 
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place,  leaving  me  in  a  mood  of  mind 
m  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  doubt,  hope,  or  vexation 
predominated, 

''  Would  to  heaven,"  said  I,  eolilo- 
quifling,  "  that  I  could  £athom  that 
man's  real  intentions!  He  speaks 
fairly,  no  doulrt  of  that,  and  I  can^ 
not  unagine  why  he  should  wish  to 
play  mefalse.  Yet,  confound  it,  there 
IS  something  about  him  that  I  don't 
like !  I  half  suspect  thafhe  is  humbug- 
^g  me.  He  says  that  he  mention^ 
my  name  to  the  Premier — surely  that 
cannot  be  a  lie  ?  No,  no — it  would 
be  a  shame  to  think  so.  No  English 
^ntleman  would  demean  himseu  by 
such  CToss  deceit !  But  then,  why 
fihould  he  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
me  %  He  has  the  charact^  of  being 
a  selfish  man,  yet  he  acts,  or  professes 
to  act,  most  generously  in  regard  to 
myself.  Stop  though !  Generosity 
is  a  wide  term  ;  and,  after  all,  what 
has  his  anxiety  on  my  behalf,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  real,  cost  him?  No- 
thing. And  what  nas  he  promised  ? 
Why,  vaguely  and  interentially, 
much ;  but  directly  and  substantially, 
nothing.  But  then  I  suppose  I  must 
consider  myself  for  the  present  as 
being  simply  upon  trial  Well— that 
is  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Offi- 
cial employments  are  not  so  plentiful 
that  I  can  expect  to  be  offered  one 
without  giving  proof  of  my  compet- 
ency. But  to  undertime  a  work  like 
thift— why,  I  never  shall  be  able  to 


go  through  with  it  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  more  than  I  can  well 
afford.  What  then  ?  All  men  must 
lay  their  account  with  making  some 
sacrifices,  and  this,  at  any  rate,  holds 
out  a  brilliant  prospect  But  I  wish 
I  could  have  the  benefit  of  some 
sound  advice.  What  if  I  were  to 
tell  Carlton  of  this  interview )  But 
no.    I  am  in  a  manner  pledged  to 


secresy;  besides,  Carlton  aislikes  Sir 
G^r^e  Smoothly,  and  is  too  much 
mrejudiced  to  nve  a  fair  opinion. 
Come,  let  me  decide  at  once.  Til 
do  it !  Hard  work  it  must  be,  but 
why  should  I  shrink  from  that  f  O 
Majy  Beaton  1  If  through  labour  I 
could  hope  to  win  thee,  there  is  no 
task  so  arduous  that  I  would  not 
joyMly  undertake ! " 

With  this  doughty  resolution  I 
returned  to  London,  and  did  imme- 
diately apply  myself  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  required  statistics.  At 
first  I  made  but  slow  progress,  for  I 
was  forced  to  read  a  great  deal  in 
order  to  acquire  a  com^tent  know- 
ledge of  tne  subject.  Gradually, 
however,  I  began  to  feel  really  in- 
terested in  the  work.  Thanks  to 
my  business  education,  I  had  been 
early  accustomed  to  ^pple  with 
figures,  an  occupation  so  distasteful 
to  the  minority  of  mankind,  and  the 
glowing  schedules  rose  beneath  my 
hand  like  magic.  Whatsubseouently 
took  place  must  be  recorded  in 
another  chapter. 
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AN  ELBCnnOK  IN  FBANCE. 


*  HaudfaeiU  libertas  H  domini  nii8centur.**—T AOrrvB, 


In  our  last  Number  an  article  ap- 
peared in  which  a  narrative  was 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
Tinoes  of  Savoy  and  Nice  were  torn 
from  Italy  and  annexed  to  France, 
imder  the  protenoe  of  an  appeal  to 
the  populations  by  means  of  mii- 
vemu  suffrage.  It  was  there  shown, 
by  the  evidence  of  focts  which  came 
onder  the  cognisance  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, that  the  whole  process  was  a 
gigantic  swindle,  and  that  the  result 
obtained  l:^  the  ballot-box  no  more 
represented  the  real  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  than  if 
thev  had  been  marched  up  to  the  poll 
mider  an  escort  of  military,  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  at  the  point  of  the 
nayonet,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  French  Iknoeror,  whose  subjects 
they  have  now  become.  The  lesson 
was  an  instructive  one,  and  it  has, 
we  hope,  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who 
are  not  too  blind  to  see,  to  the  in- 
tense mockery  of  univeiBal  suffrage 
as  a  test  of  the  national  will,  under 
circumstances  of  pressure  such  as  was 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Nice  and 
Savoy.  We  propose  now  to  show  the 
way  m  which  the  same  instrument 
IS  woriced  in  France,  and  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  some  facts 
which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  worth,  or  rather  worthlessness, 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people  under  such 
conditions. 

At  present  we  see  in  France  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  difScult  to  com- 
prehend. We  can  understand  the 
existence  ci  simple  despotism,  like 
tiiai  of  Russia;  or  limited  monarchy, 
Hke  that  of  England ;  or  pure  demo- 
cncv,  like  that  of  America ;  or  any 
of  these,  with  certain  modifications 
not  destructive  of  the  main  idea  and 
central  prindple  of  the  particular 
form  of  government.  But  despotism 
and  democracy  are  contradictory  op- 
posites,  whidi  seem  to  be  no  more 
capable  of  amalgamating  than  fire 
and  water.  Each  is,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  absolute  negative  of  the 
other.  And  yet  France  exhibits  the 
q^ectade  of  a  despotic  Government 


based  on  the  most  democratic  of  all 

Srinciples—imiversal  suffrage.  Un- 
er  it  the  Republic  was  set  aside,  and 
a  single  hereditary  ruler  was  volun- 
tarily chosen  by  the  people,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes ;  and 
under  it  the  Em^ror  has  to  deal 
with  a  representative  Chsoaber  peri- 
odically cnosen  by  the  masses  or  the 
people,  who,  it  would  be  paradoxical 
to  assert,  are  perpetually  conspiring 
against  their  own  liberties.  However 
carefully,  in  the  constitution  fram^ 
for  France  by  the  (Emperor,  are 
traced  the  limits  within  which  Uie 
Chamber  must  confine  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  unless  the 
Imperial  Oovemment  were  popular 
in  France,  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  general  disaffection  would  show 
themselves  within  its  walls  under  a 
^stem  of  universal  suffrage,  vrovided 
the  suffrages  were  fairly  taken,  and 
the  members  chosen  truly  repre- 
sented the  opinions  of  their  consti- 
tuents. We  see  no  answer  but  one 
to  such  an  ar^ment  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  nught  be  used  by  Napo- 
leon lU.  in  defence  of  his  govern- 
ment : — 

"  You  complain  that  France  is  despot- 
ically ruled,  and  that  her  liberties  are 
crumed  by  military  force;  that  she  has 
no  free  press;  and  servilely  obeys  the 
dictates  of  the  head  of  the  State.  But 
observe,  she  does  all  this  with  her  own 
free  wilL  She  herself,  after  a  solemn 
appeal  made  by  me  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, chose  me  as  her  ruler;  and  she 
possesses  in  the  Corps  LegidcUif  an  organ 
through  which  her  voice  may  be  heard 
with  lees  chance  of  being  mistaken  than 
even  the  public  voice  in  the  Parliament 
of  England;  for  there  the  right  of  suf- 
frage IS  restricted  to  a  few,  whereas  in 
France  it  belongs  to  the  whole  adult 
male  population.  If,  then,  ^ou  admit 
that  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  fairly  re- 
presented by  the  deputies  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  admit  also,  as  you 
cannot  deny,  that  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Chamber  is  feeble  and  in- 
significant, I  ask  you,  in  logical  faimeos 
and  consistency,  to  admit  that  France 
and  I  are  perfectly  at  one,  and  that  in  the 
policy  which  I  pursue  I  act  merely  as  the 
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interpreter  of  her  will.  Tou  tell  me  that 
my  power  rests  on  the  bayonet,  but  I 
appeed  to  the  testimony  of  the  ballot- 
box." 

To  this  we  would  reply  by  asking 
the  question,  "/«  the  ballot-box  a 
true  witness?  Is  the  testimony  it 
nves  a  reality  or  a  sham  V  Certain 
facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
which  make  us  doubt  the  integrity 
of  the  appeal ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  solution  of  the  eni^a  of  the 
existence  of  so-called  free  institutions 
in  France,  side  by  side  with  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
influence  which  the  French  executive 
is  able  to  exercise  over  the  elections, 
and  thus  from  the  dangerous  nettle 
of  liberty  to  pluck  the  flower  of  safety 
for  itself.  We  daresay^  our  readers 
have  seen  the  ingemous  trick  of 
legerdemain  called  "  forcing  a  card," 
which  consists  in  offering  to  a  by- 
stander his  choice  out  of  all  the 
cards  of  the  pack  as  they  are  rapidly 
shuffled  before  his  eyes,  but  in  reality 
compelling  him  to  take  the  particular 
card  the  conjuror  wishes.  This  is  in 
fact  very  much  like  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  great  French  Conjuror. 
He  makes  the  people  believe  that 
they  are  exercising  a  free  choice  in 
votmg  by  ballot  for  a  representative, 
but  he  takes  very  good  care  to  secure 
as  far  as  possible  the  return  of  a  can- 
didate nominated  by  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  in  this  country 
to  realise  the  extent  to  which  Gov- 
ernment action  is  carried  in  France. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  free- 
dom which  is  the  boast  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  is  self-government.  Pa- 
rish vestries,  boards  of  health,  boards 
of  guardians,  municipal  corporations, 
and  local  committees,  manage  a  vast 
number  of  public  affairs  amongst  us, 
with  as  little  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  as  if  that  executive 
did  not  exist.  But  in  France  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  writer  which 
seem  apposite  to  our  purpose : — 

'*  The  Government  there,  under  what- 
ever form,  whether  that  of  Directory, 
Consulship,  Empire,  Restoration,  Mon- 
archy of  the  Barricades,  Republic,  or  the 
Army,  which  is  its  present  phase,  has 


always  been  essentially  despotic  in  its 
character.  It  has  ruled  by  a  system  of 
paid  emphy^i  in  immediate  dependence 
upon  itself.  The  provincial  functionaries, 
such  as  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and 
mayors  of  arrondissements,  are  mere 
puppets,  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  the 
executive  in  Paris.  In  no  country  is 
the  system  of  police  surveillance  and 
espionage  more  thoroughly  understood 
or  constantly  practised.  No  public 
meetings  are  convened,  as  in  England, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  measures 
of  Government,  and,  if  necessary,  organ- 
ise a  peaceful  opposition  to  them.  The 
people  are  not,  except  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  dropping  their  individual 
votes  into  the  Udlot-box  when  the  period 
of  an  election  comes  round,  made  parties 
to  the  management  of  their  own  interests. 
Hence  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
public  opinion  in  France  the  influence 
of  which  can  be  felt  by  statesmen,  and 
enable  them  to  forecast  the  measures 
which  will  be  best  suited  for  the  wants, 
and  most  in  acccordance  with  the  real 
wishes  of  the  nation.  Hence  also  results 
the  startling  paradox,  that  the  French, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  the  most 
impatient  of  constitutional  control,  and 
the  most  servilely  submissive  to  despotic 
power."* 

We  will  now,  by  way  of  example, 
give  the  history  of  a  French  election, 
which  took  plaoe  in  the  electoral  dis- 
trict of  Foug^res  and  Vitr^,  in  the 
department  of  lile-et-Vilaine  in  Brit- 
tany, on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Decem- 
ber 1U59.  It  will  serve  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  uni- 
versal su£&age  works--or  rather  is 
worked— across  the  Channel,  and  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  machinery 
by  which  the  existence  of  a  represen- 
tative Chamber  is  made  compatible 
with  that  of  a  despotic  Empire.  And 
the  lesson  it  afforas  will  not  be  with- 
out its  use  at  a  time  when  the  process 
is  applied  not  merely  to  determine 
the  result  of  particular  elections,  but 
to  annex  whole  provinces,  and  recon- 
struct nationalities,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

We  take  the  &cts  from  a  Protesta- 
tion, or,  as  we  should  say.  Election 
Petition,  presented  by  M.  le  Beschu 
de  Champsavin,  one  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  to  the  Cor^  Legislatif, 
prayin|[  that  a  commission  of  inc^uiry 
might  issue  to  verify  his  allegations, 


*  FoR8TTH*s  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,  pp.  421,  422. 
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and  that  the  election  might  be  de- 
dared  null  and  void,  on  account  of 
the  illegal  practices  of  which  he  com- 
{dained. 

M.  le  Beschu  is  a  gentleman  of 
high   position    and   unimpeachable 
honoar.     He  is  ConseilUr — that  is, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Imvi- 
riaU  at  Bennes  in  Brittany— a  che- 
Talier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
poeseeses  considerable  estates,  one  of 
which,  Ohampsavin,  is  situated  in 
the  commune  of  Louvign^  and  gives 
its  name  to  his  family.    The  rest  of 
his  property  lies  within  the  electoral 
district  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  contest  we  are  about 
to  narrate.    He  therefore  had  strong 
local  claims  upon  the  inhabitants — 
at  all  eyents.  as  compared  with  a 
stranger — and  had  been  frequently 
retmned  by  them  as  member  of  the 
CoMeil  General  of  the  department. 
A  genend  election  being  about  to 
take  place  in  the  month  oi  December 
last  year,  M.  le  Beschu  determined 
to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  to 
the  electors  of  the  arrondissements  of 
FoDgi^res  and  Yitr^,  and  solicit  their 
yotes  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
CwTM  Legislatif,    His  first  step,  in 
ccmrormity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  the  16th  of  July  1850,  was  to 
send,  on  the  26th  of  November,  to 
the  procureurs  imperiaux  of  Fou- 
ff^res  and  Yitr6  a  declaration  of  his 
mtention  to  be  a  candidate,  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  card  or  ticket  which  he 
proposed  to  distribute  in  the  two 
arrondissements.    He  next  took  the 
oath  required  bv  the  Senatus  Consul- 
turn  of  the  25th  of  December  1852, 
and  sent  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  stand  to  the  three  news- 
rapers  which  are  published  at  Rennes. 
One  of  these  was  used  by  the  prefect 
as  his  official  organ,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  le  Beschu*s  address  m  its 
columns  was  headed  by  a  sort  of  cau- 
tious apology  on  the  part  of  the  edi- 
tor:— 

"  We  have  received  from  the  Honour- 
able M.  le  Beschu  the  foUowiug  letter, 
the  insertion  of  which,  we  believe,  we 
have  not  the  power  to  refuse." 

"  Have  not  the  power  to  refuse," 
Mr  Editor?  what  does  that  mean? 
What  possible  objection  could  you 
have  to  inserting  the  letter,  even  if 


you  were  at  liberty  to  decline  to  do 
so?  The  fact  was,  that  the  prefect, 
or  rather  the  (Government,  had  already 
a  candidate  of  its  own  in  the  field,  in 
the  person  of  a  certain  M.  de  Dalmas, 
who  filled  the  high  and  important 
office  of  Sous<hef  du  Cabinet  de 
VEmperear  ;  and  the  prefect,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders  from  headquarters, 
had  previously,  on  the  22d  of  Jl^ovem- 
ber,  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
mayors  of  the  different  communes 
of  the  two  arrondissements,  strongly 
insisting  upon  the  duty  of  electing 
M.  de  Dalmas.  We  ought  to  state 
that  several  other  candidates  besides 
M.  le  Beschu,  locally  known  to  the 
electors,  had  declared  themselves; 
but  it  IS  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  name  of  one  of  them,  M.  Dr6o, 
who  alone  of  the  others  went  to 
the  poll,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  by-and-by. 

M,  le  Frefet  said  in  his  circular 
that  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
had  charged  him  to  recommend,  in 
its  name,  to  the  electors  as  the  can- 
didate of  its  choice,  M.  de  Dalmas, 
Sous-chef  du  Cabinet  de  VEmpereur; 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
electors  would  receive  with  favour 
the  name  "  of  one  of  the  first  func- 
tionaries of  the  household  of  the  Em- 
peror," and  thus  secure  for  their 
interests  a  patron  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  anjr  of  the  other  candidates 
"to  assist  us  in  the  accomplishment  of 
works  of  public  utility  which  we  have 
commenced,  or  which  we  propose  to 
undertake,  in  the  interest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  lUe-et-Vilaine."  And  he 
added,  that  the  motives  which  had 
determined  the  Government  to  re- 
commend M.  de  Dalmas  to  the  elec- 
tors were,  first,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting unhappy  divisions  which 
would  take  place  if  the  contest  were 
confined  to  local  candidates ;  and, 
secondly,  the  advantage  of  confiding 
important  interests  to  an  eminent 
person  {une  notabilitif),  in  a  position 
to  defend  them. 

We  do  not  stop  to  criticise  this 
production  of  M,  le  Frefet,  otherwise 
we  might  ask,  why  "the  Government'* 
should  be  anxious  to  have  the  inter- 
ests of  Ille-et-Vilaine  intrusted  to  so 
puissant  an  advocate  as  one  of  its 
own  creatures  was  thus  represented 
to  be;  for  as  all  public  favours  must 
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emanate  from  the  Oovernmeiit,  it 
sorely  could  confer  them,  if  it  pleased, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Soirs- 
OHEF  du  Cabinet  de  PEmpereur, 

With  reference  to  the  remark,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  Ooyemment  candi- 
date was  proposed  to  prevent  jea- 
lousies and  neart-bumm^  M.  le 
Beschu  makes  an  admission  which 
shows  how  fully  he  recognises  the 
ri^ht  of  the  executive  to  interfere 
within  limits  which  we  should  have 
thought  wide  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Imperial  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free- 
dom of  election.  He  says,  ''If  the 
Administration  had  made  its  choice 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict who  appeared  to  be  most  po- 
pular with  the  electors,  all  the  other 


[Joly, 


tuencies,  we  will  give  it  entire  as  an 
electioneering  cunosity : — 

'*  XLEOnON  FOB  THE  ARRONBISSEMBNTS 
OF  FOUOi^RKS  AND  VITR^  UNTTID. 

PROCLAMATION. 
The  Prefect  of  Itte-ei-  Vilaine  to  the  Eke- 

tori  of  the  arrondieeementi  of  Fougiree 

and  Vitre. 
"  Electors  ! 

"  The  OoTernment  proposes  to  yon  to 
obooee  aa  deputy  M.  de  Dalmas,  aout^ 
chef  of  the  Cabinet  of  hia  Majeaty  the 
Emperor. 

"  M.  de  Dalmaa  belongs  to  Brittany. 

"  He  knows  your  interoeta. 

"He  appreciates  the  fuU  extent  of 
your  wants. 

*'  He  is  in  a  position,  aa  well  from 
sympathy  as  duty,  to  fulfil  faithfully  the 


i#uM»«  T««uu  v»w  v<w>«vv«<7.  <MA  vuv  vuuvA      Bjmpauiy  Bs  auiy,  toiuim  rai^niuuj  cne 
nval  candidates  would  have  instantly     trust  reposed  in  him,  and  to  derote 


retired  from  the  contest.**  The  pn- 
maiy  grievance  complained  of,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be,  not  Government 
interference  ai9  such,  but  its  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  a  stranger. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the 
allusions  in  M,  le  PrefeCs  circular  to 
the  probable  benefits  which  M.  de 
Dalmas  might  be  able  to  confer 
upon  the  district  if  he  were  elected, 
we  ought  to  mention  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  notices  in  some  of  the  local 
newspapers,  that  the  Emperor,  "at 
the  instance  of  the  prefect,"  had  de 
cided  upon  creating  a  domaine  im- 
periale  m  the  department  of  lUe-et- 
Vilaine;  and  in  order  to  puff  if.  le 
Profit,  it  was  added  that "  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  better  hands  than  those  of 
the  enlightened  magistrate,  who.  with 
such  lofbmess  of  view,  seconds,  in 
our  country,  the  intelligent  poliqr  of 
the  Emperor." 

The  prefect's  next  step  was  to 
send  a  circular  to  all  the  mayors, 
telling  them  to  address  to  every 
elector  within  his  jurisdiction  a 
ticket,  containing  the  name  of  M.  de 
Dalmas,  "candidate  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  Emperor,"  and  they  were 
ordered  to  give  every  publicity  to  an 
official  proclamation,  copies  of  which 
accompanied  the  letter.  This  was 
an  address  to  the  electors,  signed  Le 
Pr'efet  d!IUe-eU  VilainCy  P.  Fe^rt  • 
and  as  we  are  not  in  the  habit  or 
seeing  such  documents  in  this  coun- 
try issued  by  Government  officials, 
even  in  the  case  of  dockyard  consti- 


himself  usefully  to  the  prosperity  of 
your  country. 

**  M.  de  Dalmas,  besides,  is  not  only 
able  to  make  the  Goremment  appreciate 
all  your  claims  to  its  good-will — 

"He  affords  to  us,  by  the  very  hct  of 
his  becoming  a  candidate,  the  means  of 
proving  that  the  Government,  now  to- 
day as  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Brit- 
tany, can  reckon  upon  your  support. 

"  Electors' 1 
''Tou  have  up  to  this  day  availed 
yourselves  of  all  occasions  that  have  been 
offered  to  you  to  manifest  vour  sympa- 
thies for  the  Government  of  the  Emperor, 
and  your  devotion  to  your  country. 

**  No  other  candidate  would  be  able, 
in  the  same  degree  aa  M.  de  Dalmas,  to 
give  satisfaction  to  your  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  to  your  interests. 

''We  have  the  confident  hope  that 
you  will,  by  your  votea  in  fiivour  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Go- 
vemment  of  the  Empire. 
"  Done  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture, 
at  Rennes,  the  9th  of  Dec.  1859. 
The  Prefect  of  lUe-et-  Vilaine, 
(Signed)    "P.  Fmart." 

The  prefect  also  addressed  a  sig- 
nificant notice  to  the  mayors,  direct- 
ing them  to  inform  him  of  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  communes 
who  showed  themselves  favourable 
to  the  canvass  of  M.  le  Beschu; 
and  the  juge  de  paix  of  one  of  the 
cantons  also  offici^y  requested  the 
different  mayors  to  give  him  imme- 
diate notice  of  any  stejM  taken  in 
favour  of  any  candidate  m  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Government  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  olgect  of  this 
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lequMt,  it  oertainly  came  with  a  bad 
grace  firom  the  juge  de  paix,  whose 
position  required  the  most  absolute 
impartiality,  for  he  discharffes  func- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  toe  revis- 
ing barristers  in  England,  and  deter- 
mines as  a  court  of  appeal  upon  claims 
to  yote,  and  thus  forms,  in  effect,  the 
electoral  lists. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  with 
such  an  example  set  them  by  M.  le 
Fr^,  the  underlings  in  office  were 
sot  behindhand  in  seal  On  Satur- 
day the  17th  of  December— the  day 
before  the  ballot,  which  was  to  open 
on  Sunday  morning  after  mass— the 
mmt-prffet  of  Fou^res,  M.  ThO,  ad- 
dressed a  private  circular  to  the 
mayors  of  the  communes,  which  we 
will  quote  at  length,  as  it  is  a  re- 
markable document,  and  shows  the 
sort  of  pressure  put  upon  the  country 
ma^roTB  to  make  them  do  their  duty, 
by  insuring  as  far  as  possible  the  re- 
turn of  the  Qoremment  candidate. 

"  FoTToftRBS,  17ih  Dec,  1859. 

"Mb  Matob, — The  ballot  opens  to- 
morrow. I  have  the  honour  to  remind 
you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  open  it  im- 
mediately after  the  first  masi ;  that  you 
will  have  on  the  table  (iur  It  hureau)  a 
certain  number  of  tickete  bearing  the 
name  of  IL  de  Dalmaa,  and  no  others  ; 
that  it  is  important  that  pentons  of  in- 
telligence, and  who  can  be  relied  upon 
{perimnm  inieiligenUi  et  tHrei),  fur- 
nished with  tickete  bearing  the  name 
of  M.  de  Dahnas,  should  occupy  the 
spproachet  to  the  town-hall,  and  pro- 
tect the  electors  of  your  commune,  iHio 
are  so  welUintentioned,  against  error 
and  falsehood. 

"A  cankmmter  (road-labourer)  will 
be  placed,  subject  to  your  orders,  auring 
the  two  days  of  the  ballot. 

**  Three  candidates  are  in  presence  : — 
M.  de  Dalmas,  secretarial  totu-cht^  of  the 
Ckbinet  of  the  Emperor,  candidate  of 
the  Ck>Temment;  M.  le  Besohu  de 
CbampeaTin;  M.  Dr^  son-in-law  of 
Qanier-Psg^  founder  of  the  Republic 
in  1848,  cue  of  those  who  decreed  the 
iorty.five  centimes,  of  which  you  wUl 
have  nrsaerved  the  recollection. 

"  M.  de  Dalmaa  represents  the  prin- 
ciple of  devotion  to  the  Goyemment,  to 
authority,  to  order,  and  he  alone  is  able 
by  his  position  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  numerous  interests  of  the 
arrondissement. 

"M.  J>r4o  representi  the  Republic, 
Bocialina,  Destitation. 


**  Between  these  two  candidates  in  op- 
position, the  claims  of  the  Hon.  M.  le 
Acschu  upon  your  suffrages  ought  to  be 
obliterated  before  the  interests  of  order 
and  society,  which  are  menaced. 

**  Make  the  electors,  Mr  Mayor,  vote 
in  a  mass  (fattea  voter  en  moBse)  for  M. 
Dalmas,  candidate  of  the  Qovemment, 
and  by  your  enlightened  and  patriotic 
conduct  you  will  serve  at  once  the 
Qovemment  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

"  The  Sub-prefect  of  F<mglrei^ 
(Signed)        «  Thil." 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  this 
drcular  of  M.  Thil  drew  down  upon 
him  a  reprimand  firom  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  when  it  was  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  he  was  ^d 
that  the  instructions  contained  in  it 
exceeded  the  limit  of  "  administrative 
action.''  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  tone  or  manner  of  the  re- 
buke ;  but  the  sub-prefect  might 
fairly  urge  in  his  defence  that  he  had 
done  litUe  more  than  copy  the  ex- 
ample set  him  by  his  supenor  officer, 
the  prefect,  who  was  not  reprimanded. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  terms  in 
which  poor  M.  l)r6o,  "son-in-law  of 
Qamier-Paff^,  founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  1848,  is  here  spoken  ot  "  M, 
Dr6o  represents  the  Kepublic,  Social- 
ism, Destitution  {la  misere)  I**  and  this 
flattering  description  is  giren  of  him 
by  a  gentleman  who  most  probably 
was  ious-pre/et  under  the  Kepublic, 
and  periiaps  owed  his  office  ori^pnally 
to  the  verr  Qoyemment  of  which  he 
now  speaks  in  such  contemptuous 
language.  Mais  none  avaru  chanai 
tout  eeu$,  and  a  sneer  at  the  Repuo- 
lic,  comes  well  from  official  lips  under 
the  Empire.  The  Imperial  (jk>yem- 
ment,  however^  did  not  run  much  risk 
as  to  M.  Dr^*s  chances  of  success, 
for  in  fifty-eight  communes  he  did 
not  get  a  single  vote,  and  in  thirty- 
six  others  he  only  polled  141  votes 
altogether.  The  contest,  if  contest, 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  about 
to  detail,  it  can  be  called— «t  ruea  est 
ubi  tu  ptUsas,  ego  vajoulo  tantum — 
lay  between  M.  de  Dalmas  and  M. 
le  Beechu.  Before,  however,  we 
come  to  the  actual  ballot,  and  what 
took  ^ace  there,  let  ut  see  the  mode 
in  which  official  bribery  and  corrup- 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elec- 
tion. 
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In  order  to  understand  this,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  great  influ- 
ence and  power  of  a  French  prefect, 
who  is  a  functionary  very  different 
from  any  we  are  familiar  with  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  where  little  or  no 
resemblance  really  exists.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  three  most  despotic 
beings  in  the  world  were  a  Turkish 
pacluk,  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
a  Winchester  prefect.  We  will  not 
assert  that  the  French  prefect  is 
absolutely  despotic,  but  he  is  the 
direct  organ  of  the  supreme  executive 
in  his  department;  he  is  the  channel 
of  Government  patronage  and  favour, 
and  is  altogether,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  veiy  awful  personage. 
We  may  imagine  therefore  the  effect 
of  his  personal  interference  at  an 
election  upon  the  ignorant  commu- 
nity of  the  rural  districts  of  France, 
where  he  is  regarded  not  merely  as 
the  direct  representative  of  (Govern- 
ment, but  is  in  some  measure  the 
impersonation  of  the  Oovemment 
itself.  (Government  places  are  only 
to  be  obtained  through  him.  He  is 
the  dispenser  of  €k)vemment  patron- 
age— the  redresser  of  public  griev- 
ances in  his  district— the  interpreter 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  minister  in  Paris. 
He  is,  in  short,  the  great  man  of  the 
department,  and  his  visit  to  a  small 
provincial  town  or  village  is  an  epoch 
m  its  history.  To  be  noticed  by 
M.  le  Frefet  is  there  an  event  in  a 
man's  life  :  and  the  fi&ct  is  treasured 
amongst  the  family  recollections,  as 
in  Beranger's  well-known  song,  Les 
Souvenirs  duP€uple,the  old  lady  tells 
her  admiring  grandchildren  that  she 
was  once  spoken  to  by  the  first  Na- 
poleon— 

"  II  me  dit,  'Bon jour,  ma  ch^, 
Bonjour,  ma  chfere.' 
II  vous  a  i»arM,  graDd'm^re, 
II  vous  a  parl6 1 " 

Fancy,  then,  the  flutter  produced 
amongst  the  rustics  of  Brittany  by 
M.  le  Prefet  accompanying  M.  de 
Dalmasin  his  canvass,  and  personally 
introducing  him  to  the  electors.  And 
having  once  embarked  in  the  contest, 
M.  Feart  was  determined  not  to  mince 
matters  but  to  make  all  the  use  pos- 
sible of  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
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himself.  He  delivered  speeches,  in 
which  he  said  (the  oily  flatterer!), 
alluding  to  a  visit  paid  by  the  Em- 
peror to  Brittany  the  previous  year — 


''  The  Emperor  has  not  forgotten  the 
reception  he  met  with  here  last  year. 
He  has  asked  himself  what  he  could  do 
for  your  excellent  population.  A  va- 
cancy having  occurred  in  your  representa- 
tive, the  idea  hat  occurred  to  the  Emperor 
that  it  might  he  filled  up  by  one  of  the 
first  functionaries  of  his  household — a 
man  near  his  own  person — who  will  be 
able  to  give  him  information  about  your 
district,  and  speak  to  him  daily  about 
your  wants  !  M.  de  Dalmas,  then,  is  as 
good  as  the  Emperor  for  you  {ett  done 
VEmpereur  pour  voua),  and  you  ought  to 
return  him  ih  gratitude  to  the  Emperor, 
for  all  that  he  has  done  and  will  still  do 
for  Brittany." 

The  prefect  took  care  also  to  in- 
troduce M.  de  Dalmas  to  the  cures, 
who  have  natarally  and  properly 
no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the 
rural  population  in  France  ;  and  sig- 
nificant hints  were  thrown  out  as 
to  the  advantages  that  would  result 
to  the  sacred  edifices  under  tiieir  care, 
if  he  were  elected.  If  the  parish 
church  wanted  repair^  M.  de  Dalmas 
was  the  man  who  had  interest  enough 
to  find  funds  for  the  purpose.  He 
told  them,  "  If  I  am  elected,  I  hope 
to  obtain  from  Government  a  grant 
for  the  restoration  of  your  church." 
One  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  caught  by  the  bait, 
rather  disconcertea  the  canvasser  by 
his  matter-of-fact  answer.  When  he 
was  asked,  "  Don't  you  think  of  re- 
building j^our  church?— it  seems 
very  old,  he  replied,  "  Ah !  sir,  I 
am  too  old  to  handle  the  trowel— I 
must  leave  that  business  to  my  suc- 
cessor.** But  others  were  more  alive 
to  their  own  interests,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  his  Sunday 
sermon  in  one  of  the  churches  which 
was  too  small  for  the  congregation,  a 
priest  called  upon  his  hearers  to  vote 
for  M.  de  Dalmas,  exclaiming,  **  Vote 
for  him,  and  you  will  vote  for  the 
enlargement  of  our  church."  Large 
sums  were  also  promised  for  making 
and  repairing  roads ;  and  at  Bazouges, 
where  a  good  deal  of  interest  was 
felt  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
brid^^  the  prefect  openly  told  the 
mumapality,  that  if  they  voted  right 
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(iiU  potaimt  bien),  he  would  allot  fif- 
teen thoasaod  fi^cs  for  the  purpose. 
At  St  Aubin  he  declared  that  the 

Suestion  of  establishing  an  imperial 
omain  in  that  locality  depended  on 
the  result  of  the  election. 

But  hints  and  promises  were  not 
enough.  M.  le  Prifet  availed  him- 
self of  his  official  position  to  bribe 
the  communes  by  a  rather  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  the  monies  voted  by  the 
coTueU^enh'al  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  the 
application  of  which,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, depended  very  much  upon 
nis  discretion,  but  of  which  not  one 
farthing  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  electioneering  objects. 
Part  of  these  funds  had  been  voted 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — or  what  we 
should  call  a  poor-rate ;  part  for  the 
purchasing  of  fire-enjs^es ;  part  for 
the  building  and  furnishing  or  school- 
houses  and  residences  of  the  mayors ; 
part  for  infirmaries  and  hospitals: 
and  the  proper  proportion  which 
the  arrondissement  of  Foujg^res  and 
Vitr^  was  entitled  to  receive  out  of 
this  was  one-fourth,  but  in  reality 
it  received  considerably  more ;  and  the 
only  reason  was,  that  a  Ctovemment 
candidate  was  on  the  field,  strenuous- 
1 V  supported  by  the  prefect,  who  had 
the  disDursement  of  the  money.  We 
need  not  mention  the  images  of 
Christ,  and  busts  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  which  he  was  generous 
enough  to  give  to  the  village  schools 
—but  all  out  of  the  public  purse, 
and  just  before  the  election. 

But  this  was  not  all— A  road  was 
in  the  course  of  construction  from 
yitr6  to  St  Malo,  and  the  question 
was  whether  it  should  go  through 
the  town  of  St  Aubin,  the  streets  of 
which  were  narrow  and  crooked,  or 
pass  outside  the  town.  The  engin- 
eers wished  to  give  the  go-by  to  the 
town,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this,  as  they 
thought  they  would  lose  in  some 
degree  the  benefit  of  the  road.  The 
prefect  adroitly  availed  himself  of 
the  dispute,  and  told  the  inhabit- 
ants that  if  they  elected  M.  de  Dal- 
mas,  he  was  iust  the  man  to  get  the 
road  made  through  the  town,  for  a 
word  from  him  to  the  Emperor  would 
be  sufficient. 
At  Saint  Brice,  the  cabaretierSy  or, 
•  as  we  should  caJl  them,  keepers  of 
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beer-houses  and  wine-shops,  told  the 
prefect  while  he  was  openly  can- 
vassing for  M.  de  Dalmas,  that  they 
would  vote  to  a  man  for  him,  and  do 
all  they  could  to  induce  their  cus- 
tomers to  vote  also,  if  he  would  allow 
them  to  keep  their  houses  open  im- 
til  ten  o'clock,  instead  of  closing 
them  at  nine^  as  the  law  require£ 
M.  le  Prefect  immediately  gave  them 
the  permission,  and  of  course  secured 
their  votes.  In  a  particular  canton 
of  the  department,  several  of  the 
communes  had  petitioned  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  commissary  of 
police,  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
personal  objection  to  that  office,  but 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  until  M.  de  Dal- 
mas came  into  the  field,  when  the 
commissary  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  office  was  due  to  his 
lufluence  at  headquarters. 

The  rural  postman  also,  who 
holds  his  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
prefect,  was  convertea  into  an  elec- 
tioneering agent.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  quantity  of  M.  de  Dalmas's 
tickets,  and  when,aftergivinghisweU- 
known  knock  at  a  cottage  door,  he 
found  a  voter  in  possession  of  one  of 
M.  le  Beschu's  cards,  he  beeged 
him  to  exchange  it  for  one  of  the 
right  sort — that  is,  one  of  M.  de  Dal- 
mas*s— saying,  *'  Yon  may  get  into  a 
scrape  {votis  pouvez  vous  compromet- 
tre\  Take  this  ticket ;  I  bring  it  by 
the  order  of  M,  le  Prefet,  who  wishes 
no  other  card  to  be  put  into  the 
baUot-box.**  And  as  the  electors 
might  naturally  imagine  that,  the 
essence  of  vote  by  ballot  oeing 
secresy,  they  might  drop  into  the 
box  any  ticket  they  pleased  without 
betraying  themselves,  they  were  told 
that  the  paper  of  M.  le  Beschu*s 
tickets  was  aiiferent  from  that  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  and  not  so  transparent ; 
so  that  the  mayor  who  presided  at 
the  table  on  which  the  ballot-box 
was  placed^  would  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  ticket,  and  he  would  take 
care  to  remember  the  names  of  those 
who  voted  for  M.  le  Beschu,  What 
a  practical  commentary  upon  the 
protection  the  ballot  offers  to  the 
voter! 

Public-house  keepers  were  also 
warned,  that  if  they  supported  M.  le 
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Bescho,  their  licences  would  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  one  of  them,  whose  op- 
position sympathies  were  known,  was 
openly  told  that  he  was  the  first  who 
should  suffer.  So  much  for  the  re- 
^rd  paid  to  Article  39  of  the  Organic 
Decree  of  the  2d  of  February  1862, 
which  provides  as  follows  : — 

"Those  who,  by  acts,  violence,  or 
threats  against  an  elector,  whether  by 
making  hun  fear  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  the  exposure  to  risk  of  his  per- 
son, his  family,  or  his  fortune,  shall  have 
determined  him  to  abstain  from  voting, 
or  shall  have  influenced  his  vote,  shall  be 
puuished  with  imprisonment,  varying 
from  one  month  to  one  year,  and  a  fine 
varying  from  a  himdred  to  a  thousand 
francs.  The  penalty  shall  be  double  if  the 
guilty  person  is  a  public  functionary." 

But  to  show  the  len^hs  to  which 
intimidation  was  practised,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  tell  the  story  of  a 
poor  postman,  which  M.  le  Beschu 
offered  to  prove  upon  oath,  if  an 
inquiry  were  granted  him  by  the 
Corps  Legislattfj  and  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  sort  of  petty 
tyranny  that  goes  on  at  elections  in 
France,  where  Gh)vemment  officials 
have  such  overweening  power. 

At  Saint-Ouen-de-la-Rouerie,  a  M. 

B ,  an  old  friend  of  M.  le  Beschu, 

had  a  country-house,  where  he  kept  up 
an  establishment,  consisting,  amongst 
others,  of  a  gamekeeper,  a  gardener, 
and  a  bailiff.  The  bailiff  was  namod 
Dussuel,  and  he  also  acted  as  rural 
postman  for  the  neighbourhood,  fill- 
ing thereby  two  offices,  which  would 
not  be  thouehtvery  compatible  in  this 

country.    M.  B sent  a  packet  of 

M.  le  JBeschu's  tickets  to  his  giune* 
keeper  and  gardener  for  distribution, 
but  expressly  told  Dussuel  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  post-office. 
Dussuel  faithfully  observed  this  in- 

i 'unction,  and  was  therefore  not  a 
ittle  surprised  and  alarmed  at  being 
summoned  by  the  sotts-prefet  before 
the  juge  de  paix^  and  charged  with 
having  distributed  M.  le  Beschu's 
tickets,  and  engaged  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  I  The  Dailiff  post- 
man stoutly  denied  the  accusation, 
which  was  utterly  false ;  but  the  only 
answer  he  got  from  the  sous-prefet, 
who  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  the 
presence  or  opinion  of  the  juge  de 


paix,  was, "  I  tell  vou  you  are  sus- 
pended, and  I  shall  apply  for  your 
dismissal*'  Dussuel,  who  was  a 
widower  with  five  small  children  de- 
pendent on  him,  implored  the  aid  of 

M.  B ,  who  immediately  went  to 

the  prefect  and  told  him  the  facts  of 
the  case;  upon  which  an  investigation 
took  place,  and  it  was  proved  that 
Dussuel  had  not  carried  a  single 
ticket  of  M.  le  Beschu,  but  several 
belonging  to  M.  de  Dalmas.  StiU 
the  sub-prefect  was  not  satisfied,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  institute  a  fresh  in- 
quiry, in  the  course  of  which  Dussuel, 
to  confirm  his  assertion  of  his  inno- 
cence, was  incautious  enough  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  sub-prefect  the 

lettei'  of  M.  B ,  in  which  he  had 

expressly  forbidden  him  to  distribute 
M.  le  Beschu*s  cards.  Mark  now 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  sous- 
prkfet,  worthy  of  the  astuteness  of 
a  Turkish  Oadi.  He  declared  that 
the  letter  itself  was  Dussuel*s  con- 
demnation; "for."  said  he,  ''this 
postman  has  not  distributed  opposi- 
tion cards  because  M.  B told  him 

not  to  do  it :  it  it  plain,  then,  that  lie 

WOULD  HAVE  DISTRIBUTED  them  ifM. 

B had  not  told  him  not  to  do  so : 

in  consequence,  I  demand  his  dis- 
missal" This,  however,  was  going 
a  little  too  fax  for  even  if.  le  Frefet, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  order- 
ing Dussuel  to  act  as  postman 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
The  Postmaster-General  {le  directeur 
general  des  postes)  was  then  appealed 
to,  and  the  result  was  that  Dussuel 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  former  dis- 
trict, but  on  the  express  condition  that 
he  was  to  give  up  nis  employment  as 

bailiff  to  M.  B ,  and  not  to  act  as 

postman  to  the  town  of  St  Ouen. 

In  another  part  of  the  electoral 
district,  a  poor  fellow,  who  fiUed  the 
offices  of  ^ve-digger  and  bill-sticker, 
was  depnved  of  both  places  by  the 
mayor,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
distributed  M.  le  Beschu's  tickets; 
and  when  he  had  cleared  himself  from 
this  heinous  charge,  he  was  restored 
only  on  condition  tnat  he  would  dis- 
tribute M.  de  Dalmas's  tickets,  and 
votertf^A^ 

After  this  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  whole  body  of  Government  em- 
ployes^ from  the  pr^fet  to  the  canton- 
nier,  including  sous-pre/ets,  maires. 
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gendanmerif,  instiiuteun  primaireSy 
Bsid  facteurs,  was  arrayed  against  M. 
le  Beschu,  and  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  throw  difficulties  in  his  way.  and 
secure  the  return  of  M.  de  Dalmas, 
"  candidal  du  Gouvemement^  and 
**undes  premiers functionnaires  de  la 
maisonderEmpereur"  Threats,  pro- 
mises, intimidation,  flattery,  espion- 
age, all  were  resorted  to,  lest  in  an 
ODScure  part  of  Brittany  the  inhabit- 
ants might  be  blind  enough  to  choose 
as  their  representative  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  character  and  high  posi- 
tion, who  resided  amongst  them,  and 
was  well  known  to  them  personally, 
in  preference  to  an  utter  stranger, 
whose  only  recommendation  was  tnat 
he  was  sous -chef  du  cabinet  de 
fEmptreur. 

We  come  now  to  Sunday  the  18th 
of  December,  the  day  when  the  ballot 
commenced;  and  we  will  fix  our 
attention  u^n  a  single  commune, 
that  of  Louvign6-du-Desert.  in  which 
the  estate  of  Champsavin,  oelongiug 
to  M.  le  BeschUjis  situated,  and  where, 
he  frankly  tells  us,  the  efforts  of  the 
prefect  and  sub-prefect  had  been  most 
active  against  him,  as  they  not  un- 
reasonably supposed  that  he  would 
there  be  most  likely  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  It  will,  however, 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  modus 
operandi  in  the  other  communes  of 
the  district 

The  scene  opens  at  the  town-hall, 
or  mairic — time  just  after  morning 
mass.  A  body  of  functionaries,  afl 
in  the  employ  of  Government,  were 
stationed  m  two  rows  between  the 
church  and  the  hall,  forming  a  sort 
of  lane  along  which  the  voters  had  to 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  ballot-box. 
Like  the  touters  who  surround  the 
traveller  on  his  arrival  by  the  steam- 
boat at  Calais  or  Boulogne  armed 
with  the  cards  of  their  different  hotels, 
these  functionaries  thrust  the  tickets 
of  M.  de  Dalmas  into  the  hands  of  the 
countrymen,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  them  throw  away 
those  of  M.  le  Beschu.  After  thus 
running  the  gauntlet  outside,  the 
electors  entered  the  town-hall,  where 
tibey  found  the  mayor  seated  at  the 
table  with  the  ballot-box  before  him, 
and  a  heap  of  M.  de  Dalmas^s  tickets 
ready  for  use,  but  not  a  single  one  of 
H.  le  Beschu.    The  law  requires  that 


the  tickets  shall  be  folded  (fermes), 
and  it  is  usual  to  double  them  twice, 
in  order,  of  course,  to  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  the  elector  votes ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  mayor  took  care  to 
half  unfold  the  paper  after  it  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and  feel  it  with  his 
fingers  (pray  do  not  forget  the  hint 
about  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  paper  of  the  two  sets  of  tickets), 
on  the  pretence  that  there  might  be  two 
tickets  folded  together ;  and  when, 
by  this  process  of  palmistrj;,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  vote  was  intended 
for  M.  le  Beschu,  he  had  the  effron- 
tery to  tell  the  elector  that  he  was 
voting  against  "the  pump  and  the 
market."  both  which,  it  seems,  wanted 
funds  ror  completion,  and  stood  in 
need  of  the  powerful  assistance  of  M. 
de  Dalmas,  de  la  maison  de  PEmpe- 
reur.  And  to  prove  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  the  oallot  as  a  protection 
in  such  a  place  as  Lou  vignd-au-Desert, 
Tand  of  course  there  are  a  vast  num- 
oer  of  such  places  in  France),  M.  le 
Beschu  declares  that,  when  a  pauper 
who  received  parish  relief  in  theshape 
of  a  few  loaves  of  bread  weekly,  and 
who  had  voted  on  this  occasion  for 
him,  went,  after  the  ballot,  to  get  his 
usual  pittance  of  food,  the  mayor 
would  not  let  him  have  anv,  but  sent 
him  away,  exclaiming,  "  Ya  trouver 
M.le  Beschu!'' 

In  one  of  his  circulars  the  prefect 
had  directed  the  mayors  to  inform 
him  of  the  number  who  voted  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  next  day's 
voting  began,  and  M.  de  Beschu 
assert  that  in  several  of  the  com- 
munes they  carried  their  zeal  so  far 
as  to  open  the  ballet-box  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  and  sent  the  results  to 
the  prefect.  The  boxes  were  then 
closed  for  the  operations  of  the  mor- 
row. Well  may  he  ask,  "Devant 
qui  et  par  qui  cette  operation  a-t-elle 
ith  faxte  V^  and  affirm  that  it  is  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  2d  of  February  1852. 

What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  the 
following  incident,  which  also  M.  le 
Beschu  offered  to  prove  bj  witnesses 
before  the  Corps  Legislatif  ? 

In  one  of  the  communes  the  per- 
sons present  at  the  final  opening  of 
the  Iwdlot-box  were  the  mayor,  an 
officer  called  adjoint^  the  secretary, 
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and  a  spectator.  Who  this  specta- 
tor was  does  not  appear ;  we  simply 
^76  the  fact  as  M.  le  Beschu  records 
it  In  the  list  of  the  electors  the 
names  of  those  who  had  actually 
voted  were  marked  with  a  cross,  and 
the  mayor  observed  that  the  number 
of  these  was  small.  He  took  up  the 
list,  and  as  he  perused  the  names,  he 
said,  "  So-and-so  did  not  come :  but 
his  intention  was  to  vote  for  M.  le 
Dal  mas.**  Thereupon  the  Mayor 
made  a  cross  beside  the  name,  and 
put  a  ticket  into  the  box.  This  ope- 
ration he  repeated  several  times. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
woman  came  into  the  room,  and 
said,  "Here  is  my  husband's  vote, 
which  he  has  sent  me  to  bring,  as  he 
cannot  come  himsel£''  "  All  right," 
answered  the  mayor,  and  dropped 
the  paper  into  the  box,  making  the 
cross  at  the  same  time  b^ide  the 
absentee's  name.  This  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding, however,  rather  alarmed  one 
of  the  assistants,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  it 
was  not  "all  right:  and  he  said, 
"  But,  Mr  Mayor !  wnat  you  are  do- 
ing; seems  to  be  rather  serious."  On 
which  the  mayor  replied,  "I  have 
received  orders  to  act  thus ;"  and  of 
course  the  objector  was  silent. 

It  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  ballot  to  manufacture 
votes.  Thus,  in  a  case  which  came 
before  the  Tribunal  Correctionel  of 
Blanc,  a  town  in  the  department  de 
rindre,  in  the  month  of  August  1858, 
the  mayor  of  Blanc  and  several  other 
persons  were  charged  with  various 
illegal  acts  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CoTueil  general,  which 
had  recently  taken  place ;  and  the 
mayor  in  particular  (who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  presides  over  the  voting, 
and  has  the  custody  of  the  ballot- 
box),  with  having  opened  the  tickets 
which  were  handed  to  him  folded  up ; 
with  having  put  into  the  box  tickets 
for  electors  who  never  came  to  vote 
at  all;  and  with  having  made  one 
elector  vote  twice  over,  and  allowed 
another  to  put  in  a  ticket  for  a  voter 
who  was  absent. 

And  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  we  will 
mention  another  of  a  still  more  flag- 
rant character.  In  a  commune  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troyes,  where  a  M. 


[July, 

Leopold  Javal  was  the  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  Qovemment,  when 
the  ballot-box  was  opened,  only  three 
votes  were  found  in  it  for  nim.  This 
caused  considerable  surprise  amongst 
the  electors,  as  on  comparing  notes 
thev  discovered  that  more  than  eighty 
had  in  reality  given  their  votes  for 
him :  and  so  much  was  said  about  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practised,  that 
the  mayor  felt  himself  compelled  to 
accuse  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  grumblers  before  tne  procur 
rear  imperial  of  defamation.  The 
case  came  before  the  Tribunal  Cor- 
rectionel, and  more  than  forty  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath,  who 
all  swore  that  they  had  nven  their 
votes  for  M.  Javal.  At  this  sta^  of 
the  proceedings  the  president  of  the 
court  addressed  the  advocate  of  the 
accused,  and  asked  him  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  case  fur- 
ther. He  replied  that  he  had  by  no 
means  exhausted  his  list  of  witnesses, 
but  if  the  court  was  satisfied,  he  was : 
upon  which  a  judgment  of  acquittal 
was  immediately  pronounced.  We 
admire  the  boldness  or  rather  the 
effrontery  of  the  mayor  in  challeng- 
ing this  inquiry;  but  we  suppose 
that  he  hoped  that  the  electors  would 
be  afraid  to  come  forward  and  con- 
vict him  of  the  fraud. 

By  way  of  commentary  upon  such 
proceedings  as  we  have  here  detailed, 
and  to  contrast  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  France  with  the 
pompous  theory  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  we  will  now  quote  one  or  two 
passages  from  a  judgment  delivered 
by  the  Cour  de  CoMotion  in  January 
1857,  in  which  the  court  said : — 

^  It  is  especially  under  the  empire  of 
uniYersal  suffrage  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  take  care  that  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
toral right  does  not  degenerate  into  an 
abuse ;  that  one  of  the  most  momentous 
duties  of  ciyil  life  be  accomplished 
loyally,  without  surprise,  without  fraud, 
and  that  the  election  be  the  (result  of) 
will  of  all  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and 
not  the  work  of  indiyiduals  without 
commission  and  without  responsibility. 
In  thus  explaining  the  law,  the  right  of 
the  elector  and  the  candidate  remains 
independent  of  the  Administration,  and 
he  may  exercise  it  in  complete  liberty.** 

Brave  words  these — ^but  quidpro-^ 
mnt  leges  $ine  moribue  f     What  is 
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the  use  of  a  written  election  law  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  voter, 
if  it  is  constantly  violated  in  practice 
by  a  whole  army  of  Government  offi- 
cials f  The  liberties  of  France  would 
have  a  better  chance  if  the  Emperor 
had  the  legal  right  to  nominate  di- 
rectly a  simple  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  he  were  to  leave  the  mino- 
rity to  the  free  choice  of  the  electors, 
without  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  prefect  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, he  returns  his  own  creatures, 
under  the  mask  of  deputies  freely 
diosen  by  the  people. 

When  the  beillot-box  was  opened 
at  Louvign4-du-D^8ert,  although  only 
771  persons  had  votes,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  780  tickets  in  the 
boz^  and  in  almost  every  commune 
similar  discrepancies  occurred.  This 
shows  that  there  was  fraud  some- 
where :  and  after  the  narrative  of 
fiicts  we  have  given,  we  think  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
was  on  the  part  of  the  voters  or  the 
officials.  It  reminds  us  of  a  passage 
in  the  speech  of  the  facetious  deputy 
Guerrazd  in  the  Sardinian  Parlia- 
ment a  short  time  ago,  who  said, 
*•  At  Lavenzo  the  number  of  voters 
registered  was  402,  and  out  of  the 
urn  came  476  votes.  Talk  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  !** 

The  final  result  of  the  contest  was 
that  M.  de  Dalmas  was  returned  by 
an  immense  majority  over  M.  le 
Beschu,  the  numbers  being — 


For  M.  de  Dalmas, 
For  M.  le  Beschu, 
ForM.Dr^, 


25,590 

2,821 

996 


The  total  number  of  electors  in  the 
list  was  39,404^  so  that  9997  ab- 
stained from  votmg. 

Upon  these  facts  M.  le  Beschu  ad- 
dressed a  FroUstation  to  the  Coij^s 
Legislatif  against  the  return  of  M. 
de  I)almas,  and  prayed  the  Chamber 
to  annul  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive in  the  united  arrondissements 
of  Foug^res  and  Yitr6  that  took  place 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  December 
1859.  Heofferedto  prove  by  witnesses 
on  oath,  before  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed, the  facts  which  he  had  averred 
in  his  protest,  in  case  the  Chamber 
should  not  consider  the  circulars  of 
the  prefect  and  his  subordinates^  and 


the  matters  of  public  notoriety  men- 
tioned in  the  protest,  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  Chamber  to  declare  the 
election  null  and  void. 

M.  le  Beschu  s  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  Chamber,  and 
a  sort  of  preliminaiy  inquiry  was  held 
by  them,  at  which  M.  le  Bieschu  and 
several  other  persons  were  present, 
and  statements  were  made  both  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioner  and  also  of 
the  authorities  implicated.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  19  to  12,  agreed  to  re- 
port to  the  Chamber  that  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  prayed  for  ought 
not  to  be  granted,  and  tnat  M.  de  Dal- 
mas shoiud  be  declared  duly  elected 
to  serve  "for  the  third  electoral  cir- 
cumscription of  the  department  of 
the  Ille-et-Vilaine.^  This  gave  rise 
to  a  spirited  debate,  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Jowmal  de$ 
DebaU  or  the  24th  of  March  last,  and 
which  is  well  worthy  a  perusal.  The 
report  of  the  committee  went  at 
considerable  length  into  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  M.  le  Beschu's 
protest,  and  declared  that  the  circu- 
lar of  M,  Thil,  the  sub-prefect  of 
Foug^res,  which  we  have  Quoted  at 
length,  was  regrettable^  and  evinced 
a  degree  of  zeal  which  nobody  could 
approve  of.  That  it  was,  however, 
the  isolated  act  of  a  public  function- 
ary, without  authority  from  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  owing  to  the  late  penod 
at  which  it  appeared,  it  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  the  result  of  the 
election.  That  the  facts  alleged  by  M. 
le  Beschu  were  not  within  his  own 
person^  knowledge,  but  rested  on 
the  information  given  him  by  others. 
"And  what  danger  there  was  to  truth 
in  the  passage  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  such  statements^  and  how  many 
alterations  they  might  have  under- 
gone before  they  reached  him !" 
rThe  committee  here  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  M.  le  Beschu's  appli- 
cation was  to  have  these  very  state- 
ments verified  upon  oath  by  persons 
who  could  speak  Irom  personal  know- 
ledge.) That  besides,  in  one  particular 
affectmg  the  Archbishop  of  Rennes, 
M.  le  &schu  had,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  been 
shown  to  be  inaccurate,  and  there- 
fore his  other  statements  ought  to  be 
received  with  great  caution,  as  found- 
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ed  on  misapprehension  and  mistake. 
Finally,  that  the  immense  m^ority  of 
M.  de  Dalmas  over  his  opponent  was 
decisive  of  the  question.  They  said, — 

"  A  majority  so  imposing  cannot  be 
obtained  on  the  ground  of  abuse  of 
authority  and  influence.  Individuals 
disappear  in  the  infinite  ramifications  of 
universal  suffrage.  [We  are  translating 
literally.]  There  remain  only  the  masses, 
whom  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
turn  aside  from  the  different  currents 
that  draw  them  in;  and  if,  speaking 
strictly,  one  could  comprehend  a  system 
of  intimidation  capable  of  making  them 
abstain  from  voting,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  an  intimidation  capable  of  mak- 
ing them  vote  contrary  to  their  wishes.** 

The  above  was  the  substance  of 
the  report,  in  which  not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  promises  made,  and  the 
inducements  held  out,  by  the  prefect 
and  his  subordinates,  to  the  "masses** 
in  the  different  communes,  provided 
only  they  voted  right  {s'iU  votaient 
hien\  and  which,  considering  the 
enormous  amount  of  Government  in- 
terference in  France  with  matters 
which  with  us  are  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  parish  vestries  and  local  boards, 
were  nothing  short  of  bribery  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  The  conclu- 
sion, however,  at  which  the  commit- 
tee had  arrived  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Corps  Leatslati/hj  M. 
Plichon,  M.  Picard,  and  others ;  and 
M.  Picard,  who  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  said  that  the 
Count  de  la  Biboisi^re,  a  senator  and 
president  of  the  Conseil  general  of 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  had  declared  before 
them  thatj  during  the  election,  terror 
prevailed  in  the  oistrict  of  Vitr^  and 
Foug^res,  and  had  mentioned  facts 
that  proved  that  intimidation,  fraud, 
and  bribery  (sediiction)  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  But  the  most  interesting 
p$rt  of  the  debate  was  a  speech  made 
by  M.  Baroche,  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  who  enunciated 
certain  principles  which  go  far  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  officials 
in  the  particular  case  complained  of, 
and  also  to  explain  the  majorities 
which  the  French  €k)vernment  is 
able  to  obtain  at  elections.  After 
declaring  that  France  was  as  hon- 
oured and  as  free  now  as  she  had 
ever  been,  he  said— - 


"  While  I  proclaim  the  advantages  of 
tmiversal  su&age,  I  think  there  would 
be  danger  in  abandoning  it  to  itself,  as 
one  of  the  previous  speakers  has  seemed 
to  wish.  During  the  continuance  of  re- 
stricted suffrage,  certain  electoral  colleges 
did  not  contain  more  than  150  voters, 
and  sometimes  76  or  80  votes  were 
enough  to  return  a  deputy.  One  can 
understand  that  in  presence  of  so  small 
a  number  of  electors,  all  occupying  a 
certain  social  position,  there  was  no 
room  for  the  intervention  of  the  Qovem* 
ment.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  December  last, 
39,000  electors  were  convoked  in  the 
department  of  XHe-et-Vilaine  to  choose  a 
deputy ;  and  were  they  to  he  ahandoned  to 
themsdvei — that  it  to  say,  to  all  their  local 
passions  f  The  duty  of  the  Oovemment 
was  to  enlighten  them,  and  it  had  the 
right  to  recommend  publicly  the  Govern' 
ment  candidate.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, I  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  places  should  be  represented  by 
men  locally  known  there;  but  all  sys- 
tems of  electoral  legislation  have  allowed 
that  strangers  may  also  be  chosen.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of 
local  quarrels  and  dissensions  ;  and  the 
best  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them  is 
the  introduction  of  a  candidate  who  is 
a  stranger.  If  the  Oovemment  did  not 
indicate  its  candidate — if  it  did  not  re- 
commend him  to  the  electors — if  it  did 
not  try  and  insure  his  success  by  all  hon- 
ourable means,  it  would  be  wanting  to  ita 
own  rights,  and  would  fail  in  its  duty. 
Universal  suffrage,  which  declares  itself 
with  such  an  imposing  appearance  (avec 
un  ensemble  si  admirable),  when  he  who  is 
to  he  elected  is  placed  so  high  that  all  feel 
and  know  the  interest  they  have  in  the 
choice  they  are  about  to  make — f  Oh,  M. 
Baroche !  we  Imow  well  to  whose  elec- 
tion by  seven  millions  you  are  now  al- 
luding.]— universal  suffrage,  I  say,  he- 
comes  less  enlightened  in  proportion  <u  the 
person  to  he  elected  is  nearer  to  the  elec^ 
tors.  If,  in  that  case,  local  passions 
were  left  without  direction,  universal 
suffrage  might  become,  not,  as  some  one 
has  improperly  called  it,  an  universal 
mystification,  but  a  great  danger.  The 
administration  has  its  candidate.  Again 
I  say,  it  is  its  right  and  its  duty.  I,  the 
organ  of  the  Government,  ded^ure  it  with- 
out hesitation." 

The  Question  was  put  to  the  vote 
(by  ballot)  whether  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  committee 
should  be  adopted,  and  there  ap- 
peared 123  in  favour  of  it,  and  109 
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against  it**^  So  M.  de  Dalmas  was 
<£clared  dulj  elected,  and  the  sotu- 
chef  du  cabinet  de  VEmpereur  now 
sits  in  the  French  Chamber  as  lepre- 
tentative  of  the  third  circomflcription 
of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine. 
Although  we  have  selected  the 
ease  of  M.  le  Beschu  for  the  purpose 
of  giyii^:  a  detailed  account  of  the 

Erc^eedings  at  the  election  at  which 
e  was  a  candidate^  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  is  an  isolated  or  ex- 
ceptional instance.  We  have  before 
us  documents  which  prove  that  the 
interference  at  elections  of  the  em- 
ploy^ of  Government  in  France,  and 
the  unscrupulous  use  bv  them  of  all 
the  influence  which  their  position 
gives  them,  is  the  constant  and  ha- 
bitual practice.  In  a  memoire  or 
"  case.**  drawn  up  in  June  1867  by 
M.  Jules  Brame,  who  was  a  candidate 
at  a  general  election  in  the  Depart- 
ment du  Nord,  and  whose  opponent 
was  M.  Descat,  the  former  aeputy 
for  the  district,  we  find  the  prefect, 
M.  Besson,  addressing  the  mayors  of 
the  electoral  district  in  a  circtuar,  in 
which  he  said— 

"  The  Government  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  the  country  owes  its  grandeur  and 
prosperity,  recommends  {(Usifpie)  M.  Des- 
cat  to  the  choice  of  the  electors." 

And  in  another  circular  he  said  that 
to  vote  for  M.  Brame  would  be 

"  An  unjustifiable  act,  unworthy  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.  Let  us  not/ 
he  continued,  **  accustom  the  country  to 
ingratitude.  It  is  a  pernicious  example, 
which  can  only  compromise  the  future. 
The  Qovemment  of  the  Emperor,  in  its 
sense  of  justice  for  services  rendered, 
recommends  to  you  M.  Deecat.  You 
win,  M.  le  Maire,  I  am  sure,  exert  your- 
self to  the  utmost  extent  of  your  power 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  the 

Buooeas  of  his  election It  must  he 

madegeneraUp  known  that  oppotitum  can- 
didates have  not  the  potoer  to  realise  the 
promises  they  make.  It  must  be  made 
Imown  that,  in  rejecting  H.  Descat,  the 
electors  are  voting  against  a  Qovem- 
ment which  has  done  everything  for 
their  prosperity,  and  which  they  would 
attempt  to  enfeeble  by  giving  votes 
which  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards it  ...  To  vote  for  M.  Brame 


is  to  give  support  to  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  who  ore  not  afraid  to  raise  up 
their  heads." 

In  this  contest  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  eagerness  with  which  both 
the  candidates  asserted  themselves 
to  be  Protectionists,  and  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  each  repelled  the 
calumny  that  he  was  favourable  to 
Free  Trade.  Thus  M.  Descat,  in  an 
address  to  the  electors,  said — 

'^  I  am  well  known  to  you  ;  neverthe- 
less, malevolence  hawks  about  {colporte) 
calumnies  against  me  with  such  un- 
wearied pertinacity  that  I  owe  you  an 
explanation.  It  is  said  that  I  am  a 
Free-Trader.  It  is  an  bnobmitt,  against 
which  my  past  life  and  all  my  interests 
alike  protest.'* 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  M. 
Brame  was  attacked  in  an  article  of 
a  local  newspaper,  and  charged  with 
having  forged  a  document  for  elec- 
tioneeringpurposes.  M.  Brame  natur- 
ally wishea  to  give  an  instant  denial 
to  so  odious  an  accusation,  but  he 
was  actually  told  by  the  Frocureur 
Imperial  that  he  was  too  late,  and 
that  as  the  twenty  days  allowed  by 
law^  during  which  time  alone  a  can- 
didate is  permitted  to  issue  placards 
and  notices  relative  to  his  election, 
had  just  expired,  he  could  neither 
placard  his  denial  on  the  walls,  nor 
msert  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
declaring  that  the  charge  was  raise. 
So  that,  according  to  this,  a  man 
who  ventures  to  oppose  a  Govern- 
ment candidate  in  France  may,  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  just  before 
the  election,  be  made  the  object  of 
the  most  calumnious  attacks—care- 
fully reserved  until  the  twenty  days 
in  which  he  is  permitted  to  address 
the  electors  have  elapsed— and  he  is 
not  to  be  allowed  even  the  liberty  of 
denyine  them. 

Anotner  ingenious  mode  of  stifling 
opposition  at  elections  is  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  cards  of  the  ob- 
noxious candidate  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  electors.  This  is 
done  by  attempting  to  put  in  force 
the  law  relating  to  colportage,  and 
declaring  that  all  who  distribute  the 
cards  or  tickets  are  acting  as  un- 


*  This  was  a  large  minority,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vote  was  taken 
by  ballot.  It  shows  that  the  case  was  a  flagrant  one — so  flagrant  that  even  a  sub- 
missive Chamber  could  hardly  suffer  it  to  pass. 
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licensed  hawkers,  and  so  are  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  colportage  law  is  part  of  the 
£oi  du  27-29  Juillet  1849,  8ur  la 
Fr€98e^  and  is  in  the  following  terms : 
"All  distributors  or  hawkers  of  books, 
writings,  pafbphlets,  engravings, 
and  lithographs,  ^hall  be  obliged  to 
be  furnished  with  an  authority  (or 
licence),  which  shall  be  delivered  to 
them  for  the  department  of  the  Seine 
by  the  prefect  of  police,  and  for 
the  other  departments  by  the  pre- 
fects." And  the  penalty  of  con- 
travention is  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. We  cannot  state  that  any 
French  c^urt  of  iustice  has  actually 
held  the  distribution  of  electoral 
cards  to  be  within  scope  of  this  law, 
but  we  know  that  individuals  have 
been  brought  before  jttges  de  paix, 
and  charged  with  it  as  a  penal  of- 
fence. Aiid  in  one  case  a  candidate 
was  himself  arrested  for  handing 
about  his  own  cards  in  a  market- 
place !  At  a  late  election  which 
took  place  for  the  arrondissement 
of  Pont  de  TEv^que,  which  embraces 
part  of  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
the  report  was  carefully  spread  that 
if  the  Government  canaidate  did  not 
obtain  an  imposing  m^ority,  there 
would  be  a  general  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  that  those  who  were 
known  to  exert  themselves  for  the 

Esition  candidate,  would  be  com- 
d  to  sail  in  the  expedition  to 
a.  And  to  such  an  extent  was 
the  system  of  Government  interfer- 
ence carried,  that  none  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  (debiteurs  de  homons) 
dared  to  receive  the  addresses  ana 
cards  of  the  opposition  candidate,  and 
they  positively  refused  them,  know- 
ing well  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the   prefect,   who   could,  if  he 

E leased,  make  them  dose  their 
ouses.  In  one  of  the  communes  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Lisieux,  the 
commissary  of  police  threatened  a 
distributor  of  some  op])osition  tickets 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  that  if  he 
did  not  desist^  his  son,  who  was  away 
from  his  regiment  on  furloujgh  on 
account  of  health,  should  be  imme- 
diately recalled  to  active  service,  and 
of  course  the  threat  was  efiectuaL 
Sometimes  opposition  placards  are 
torn  down  by  or  in  presence  of  the 
authorities,   whose   zeal,   although 


[July. 

sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Thih 
it  overshoots  the  mark,  is  quickenea 
by  the  hope  of  thereby  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  favour  of  Govern- 
ment, the  absolute  dispenser  of  every 
kind  of  patronage  in  France. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  such 
instances  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  il- 
lustrate the  way  in  which  M.  Ba- 
roche's  maxim  as  to  the  necessity  of 
not  abandoning  electors  to  them- 
selves, and  of  emightening  them  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  is  practically  understood  and 
carriea  out  by  the  authorities ;  and 
how  universal  sufirage  may  and  does 
become  universal  "mystification." 
We  have  seen  the  enormous  amount 
of  influence,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  the  Imperial  Government 
brings  to  bear  upon  elections — the 
promises,  the  threats,  the  frauds, 
which  are  employed  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  the  Government  candidates ; 
and  how,  then,  can  we  accept  the  re- 
sults as  a  fair  test  of  the  political 
opinions  of  a  m^'ority  of  the  popula- 
tion ?  When  the  masses  ore  told  by 
their  prefects,  who  have  the  power 
ofverifying  their  own  prediction8,that 
unless  they  return  a  particular  de- 
puty, the  roads  of  the  commune  will 
not  be  repaired,  and  the  bridges  not 
rebuilt,  that  the  jjarish  churcn  will 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no 
public  money  will  be  spent  on  the 
district,— how  can  we  wonder  that 
they  vote  as  they  are  bid,  and  be- 
comepassiveinstruments  in  the  hands 
of  Government.  To  us,  we  confess 
it  seems  to  be  little  short  of  a  miracle 
that  any  opposition  should  succeed, 
and  we  admire  the  moral  courage 
of  the  men  who  venture  to  confront 
the  serried  phalanx  of  officials,  with 
all  their  machinery  of  power,  patron- 
age, and  means  of  annoyance  at  com- 
mand. They  run  in  a  race  where 
the  competitors  are  'so  unfairly 
weighted' as  to  make  the  chance  of 
victoiy  on  the  side  of  opposition 
almost  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  opposition 
members  do  sit  in  the  Corps  Legu- 
latif—KDL^  how  did  they  get  there 
if  the  system  at  elections  is  such  as 
we  have  described?  We  answer 
firat,  that  it  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Imperial  Government  not 
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to  have  even  the  show  of  an  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamber—that  woold  be 
too  transparent  a  mockery;  and, 
secondly,  public  opinion  is  not  so 
utterly  powerless  and  dead  in  France 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  attempt  such 
practices  in  the  larger  towns.  It  is 
therefore  quite  consistent  with  all 
we  have  here  stated,  that  M.  Emile 
OUivier  should  be  elected  in  Paris, 
and  M.  le  Beschu  de  Champsayin 
Tcgected  in  Brittany. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  quote  one 
or  two  passages  from  the  writings  of 
the  present  French  Emperor,  which 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  as 
containing  the  opinions  of  a  man 
who,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
has  the  power  to  convert  his  ideas 
into  facts.  In  a  short  essay  on  the 
electoral  system  which  he  published 
in  1840.  in  VIdee  Napol^onienne, 
intendea  to  be  a  monthly  periodical, 
but  of  which  only  one  number  ever 
appeared,  after  proposing  a  system 
of  electoral  colleges  Dasedon  univer- 
sal suffirage,  he  says : — 

"  In  a  well^rganised  body  two  oon- 
tr&iy  currente  must  always  be  percept- 
ible; one  rising  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  the  other  deacendiug  from  the 
summit  to  the  base. 

•*  This  influence  of  the  Qovemment, 
which  must  be  felt  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  po- 
pular will,  which  even  the  head  of  the 
State  must  acknowledge,  must  act  and 
react  by  mutual  degrees  in  the  ascend- 
ing as  in  the  descending  current 

"  When  the  people  vote  in  a  body  in 
the  public  street,  and  give  their  suffrage 
directly,  it  is  as  if  all  the  blood  of  the  body 
rose  to  the  head,  and  the  consequence  is 
discomfort,  congestion,  giddiness. 

"  Even  the  interests  of  the  people  are 


inadequately  represented,  because  reflec- 
tion and  judgment  have  no  influence 
over  the  elections;  only  passion  and 
excitement  of  the  moment  direct  the 
vote. 

''A  striking  example  of  this  truth 
presents  itself  in  the  democracy  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  The  people  assembled  in 
a  body  on  the  public  place  to  choose  their 
representatives;  yet,  though  they  enjoy ^ 
the  plenitude  of  power,  the  retrogressive' 
spirit  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  their  Swiss  cantons. 
There  is  no  ancient  prejudice  which  they 
do  not  sanction  in  their  popular  assem- 
blies, and  no  improvement  which  they 
do  not  reject 

'*  In  France  just  the  contrary  takes 
place.  In  our  election  system^  founded 
on  fear  and  privilege,  the  influence  of  the 
Government  acts  directly  on  the  people, 
and  this  it^fluence,  which  might  neverthe- 
less be  enlightened  and  protective,  acts  by 
corrupting  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
by  deceitful  promises,  by  making  a  real 
political  traffic  of  the  votes  of  the  citizens" 

Such  is  the  character  dven  by 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  on  the  electoral 
system  twenty  years  ago.  It  then, 
according  to  him,  corrupted  con- 
sciences and  trafficked  in  votes.  At 
the  present  moment.  Napoleon  III. 
wishes  the  world  to  believe  that 
under  the  Imperial  regime  it  is  "  en- 
lightened and  protective.'*  But,  after 
the  facts  we  have  adduced,  we  leave 
it  to  every  one  who  reads  this  article 
to  declare  whether  the  Emperor  has 
not,  in  the  above  passage,  pronounced 
his  own  condemnation,  and  given  a 
true  description  of  the  system  now 
practised  in  France  :  and  whether 
universal  suffrage  ana  vote  by  ballot 
in  that  country  are  not  "  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 
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BEINNTS. 

"OtTTij  8*  AAitc^v  &<nttp  W  ityiip 
XtTpas  ipoyias  lrtKp{rwrtt 
Miiprvp€S  hpBaX  roivt  Oayovffiy 
Uap(tyiyy6fiivou  rpdicropts  cClfwros 

Though  stark  he  lieth  and  cold  in  clay, 

Though  he  utters  neither  good  nor  ill, 

There  is  that  which  mv  dagger  oould  not  kill — 

A  haunting  horror  night  and  day, 

That  makes  my  blooastand  still — 

That  makes  my  spirit  shrink  and  shiver, 

That  dwells  withm  me  for  ever  and  ever, 

A  dark  and  terrible  dream,  wherewith  I  cannot  away ! 

Nightly  and  daily  I  die  with  fear. 

Lest  the  breeze,  as  it  wanders  far  and  near. 

Should  speak  my  story  in  mortal  ear ; 

Or  the  Hand  that  writes  in  letters  of  fire. 

When  the  raving  clouds  contend  in  heaven. 

Should  flash  my  name  in  the  wild  far-gleaming  levin, 

And  the  pattenn^  rain  should  conspire. 

With  ever-heedfm  tones,  as  it  fell, 

This  bloody  rumour  that  cries  from  hell. 

Slowly  to  shape  and  syllable. 

Suddenlv  in  a  frenzied  fright. 

With  cold  damp  brow,  ana  stiffened  hair, 

And  lips  that  tremblea  in  vain  for  a  prayer, 

I  started  from  my  bed, 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  silent  night — 

For  there  grew  in  the  dark  a  lurid  light. 

And  m}r  eyes  were  chained  to  a  ghastly  sight. 

The  white  weird  face  of  the  dead ; 

And  I  saw  the  blood  of  the  red  wound  drip. 

And  the  wasted  finger  laid  on  the  lip-^ 

0  for  darkness  of  eyes,  darkness  of  mind  ! 

Great  God,  let  the  heat  of  thine  anger  strike  me  blind ! 

The  very  breath  I  breathe  is  a  secret  strife, 
And  might  well  make  a  coward  of  the  brave. 

1  shudder  to  see  the  li^ht  of  life ; 
But  death  with  a  hundred  hells  is  rife. 
And  I  dare  not  lift  the  poison  or  knife, 
And  suddenly  seek  the  grave. 

There  is  rest  for  all,  but  not  for  me ; 
I  discern  not  any  term  or  scope. 
But  a  ghastly  hope,  which  is  not  a  hope, 
For  an  end  which  is  never  to  be. 

And  still  the  Angel  claims  the  price  of  guilt ; 

Still  the  Voice  haunts  me  through  the  weaiy  years. 

Full  of  anguish,  full  of  fears, 

Seeming  to  search  the  distant  spheres. 

And  to  whisper  the  tale  in  a  thousand  ears. 

How  the  crimson  river  of  life  was  spilt ; 

And  in  the  desert  gloom  of  my  breast 

So  long  this  fiery  curse  I  bear, 

^at  to  me  now,  in  my  mad  despair, 

"^      l«Cl»i&  would  be  almost  as  sweet  as  rest ! 

^^  P.  S.  WORSLBT. 
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THE  RETOEM  BILL  AND  THE  TORY   PARTY. 


The  withdrawal  of  the  Keform 
Bill  is  a  pretty  instance  of  poetical 
justice,  and  a  curious  illustration  of 
party  politics.  It  is  said  that  Lord 
John  Russell  is  extremely  mortified 
at  the  frustration  of  his  unhappy 
Bill,  and  we  can  well  believe  it ;  tor 
besides  losing  the  chance  of  identi- 
fying his  name  with  a  ftirther  mea- 
sure of  Reform,  he  has  incurred,  for 
the  third  time  in  his  life,  the  dis- 
grace of  turning  out  a  Qovemment, 
and  failing  to  fulfil  the  pledges  on 
the  stren^h  of  which  he  was  sun- 
ported.  He  overthrew  the  first  Aa- 
ministration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  by 
voting  the  appropriation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
the  purposes  of  general  education ; 
and  when  he  entered  upon  office,  he 
found  it  convenient  to  forget  that  in 
resolution  after  resolution  ne  had  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.  He  expelled  the  second 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  by 
opposing  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  the 

Sirit  of  which  he  had  himself  to 
opt  when  he  attained  the  Premier- 
ship. And  now,  for  the  third  time, 
we  find  him  overturning  a  Tory 
(Government  for  not  doing  what  he 
himself  is  unable  to  perform.  Lord 
Derby's  Cabinet  produced  a  Reform 
Bill  which  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  best  measure  of  the  kind  as 

Jet  submitted  to  Parliament.  Lord 
ohn  Russell  declined  even  to  con- 
sider the  principle  of  it,  and  even- 
tually drove  the  Tories  from  the  Trea- 
sury bench  on  the  special  ground 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  Reform.  He  and  his 
party  came  into  office  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reconstructing  the  consti- 
tution,  and  the  moment  they  are 
seated  on  the  well-padded  bench  at 
the  right  hand  of  tne  Speaker,  they 
discover  that  they  have  undertaken 
impossibilities,  and  that  their  nro- 
mises  are  not  to  be  redeemed.  lior 
can  they  blame  the  Opposition  for 
this  ignominious  failure.  They  have 
to  blame  only  themselves  and  their 
friends.  The  chief  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  came  from  the  support- 
ers of  the  Gtovemment,  who  gave 


notice  of  no  less  than  seventy  out  of 
the  ninety  amendments  whicn  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  in  committee.  But 
an  obstacle  more  deadly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure  than  the  sneers 
of  Tories  or  the  machinations  of 
Whigs,  was  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment itself  raised  in  the  Treaty  witii 
France  and  the  consequent  Budget. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  session  it 
was  announced  that  on  the  20th  of 
February  Lord  John  Russell  would 
bring  in  his  Reform  Bill  Evident- 
ly  it  was  concluded  that  the  Qov- 
emment was  earnest  for  Reform. 
Reform  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
Ministers  were  to  stand  or  fall  by 
Reform.  Who  so  eager  as  they  to 
keep  faith  with  the  country?  It 
soon  oozed  out  that  they  had  a 
card  on  which  they  placed  greater 
reliance,  and  which  they  intended 
to  play  first.  The  Budget  was  to 
be  produced  a  fortnight  before  the 
Reform  Bill^  and  many  weeks  before 
the  usual  time.  The  enthusiasm  to 
be  created  by  the  Budget  and  the 
French  Treaty,  was  to  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  offences  that  were  likely  to 
spring  out  of  a  Reform  Bill  in  which 
nobody  had  any  confidence.  Then 
came  the  incident  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
loss  of  voice.  Observe  the  conse- 
ouence.  The  Budget  was  postponed 
four  days— firom  the  6th  to  the  10th  of 
February ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  was 
postponed  ten  days— from  the  20th 
Februaiyto  the  1st  of  March.  When 
Mr  Gladstone  had  made  his  financial 
statement,  it  was  urged  by  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, that  for  measures  so  important 
as  those  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Ibcchequer,  the  Countnr  and 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
time  to  deliberate,  and  that  in  the 
interval  we  couldjproceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reform  Bill  Lord 
John  Russell  replied,  '*  Well,  that  is 
not  the  course  I  am  going  to  pursue. 
However  anxious  I  may  be  to  bring 
in  that  Bill,  it  will  be  my  duty  not  to 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  until  we  have  gone  through 
at  least  all  the prindpalmeasures m- 
dicated  by  the  Budget"  So  that  al- 
though  the  Qovemment  came  into 
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office  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  ana  although 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  laying 
their  proposals  before  the  House  of 
of  Commons  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  the  session,  they  delibe- 
rately preferred  the  Budget  toBeform, 
and  treated  as  of  secondary  moment 
the  pledges  by  which  they  had  been 
wafted  into  power.  The  very  men 
who  had  staked  their  all  upon  Re- 
form, when  the  time  came  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  pledges,  treated 
them  as  subsidiary  to  a  Budget  which 
is  all  but  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  mischievous  sham  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  country.  Lord 
John  Russell  might  well  feel  morti- 
fied as  he  saw  the  toils  gathering 
around  him,  and  knew  that  by  his 
01^  act  he  had  rendered  himself  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  the  solemn  en- 
gagement which  secured  place  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

It  is  hard  that  such  an  event  should 
be  recorded  three  times  of  a  states- 
man, who,  besides,  has  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  upsetting  every 
coach  of  which  he  is  not  the  chariot- 
eer ;  but  the  country  has  been  so 
relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Reform  Bui,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  one  has  been  willing  to 
press  him  very  severely  for  his  broken 
vows.  As  a  party,  inaeed,  the  Oppo- 
sition could  have  little  to  fear  nrom 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
would  not  nave  much  interfered  with 
the  constituencies  in  which  Conser- 
vative feeling  is  dominant.  The 
principid  effect  of  it  would  have  been 
not  to  transfer  power  from  one  side 
of  the  House  to  the  other,  but  to 
transfer  a  goodly  number  of  seats 
from  Whigs  to  Radicals.  The  Whig 
party  would  have  been  destroyed  for 
ever ;  the  Radicals  would  take  their 

?lace  as  the  natural  opponents  of  the 
Tories ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
country  would  so  speedily  be  dis- 
gusted with  their  extravagant  the- 
ories and  their  clumsy  aoministra- 
tion,  that  the  Toiy  party  would 
return  triumphant  to  office.  If 
the  Tory  party  were  place-hunters, 
this  would  be  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  The 
second  Reform  Bill,  instead  of,  like 
the  first,  giving  a  long  lease  of 
office  to  tne   Whigs,  would  give 
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that  precious  boon  to  their  poli- 
tical antagonists.  The  Tory  party, 
however,  have  no  desire  to  witness 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Whigs. 
We  believe  in  the  good  effects  of  a 
moderate  opposition,  and  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  country,  how- 
ever it  mi^ht  temporarily  benefit 
our  political  friends,  if  the  Whig 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  chiefly  Radical— if  Mr 
Bri^t  should  be  the  great  god^  and 
Mr  Edwin  James  the  legal  luminary 
of  our  opponents — and  if  the  watch- 
words of  the  party  should  be  House- 
hold Suffrage,  Ballot,  Electoral 
Districts,  and  "Down  with  the 
House  of  Lords."  The  Whigs  un- 
derstood the  feeling  of  the  Tories 
perfectly  well,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  place  upon  them  the 
Durden  of  rejecting  the  obnoxious 
Bill.  The  latter,  however,  were  not 
to  be  misled.  They  insisted  upon 
the  Whigs  fighting  their  own  battle, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Whigs  fought  with  uncommon  zeal, 
though  their  tactics  somewhat  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Parthians,  who 
levelled  their  most  deadly  arrows  at 
those  behind  them.  Their  opposi- 
tion was  so  powerful  that  Lord  John 
Russell  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
their  representations,  and  to  with- 
draw his  little  monster  of  a  Bill  with 
which  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House 
has  been  so  disgusted,  that  the  more 
knowing  politicians  confidently  pre- 
dict the  impossibility  of  passing  such 
a  measure  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years 
to  come.  In  making  this  calculation 
they  look  chiefly  to  tne  census  which 
takes  place  next  year,  although  the 
returns  cannot  be  made  up  oefore 
1862.  So  much  has  been  made  of 
statistics  in  the  measure  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  we  are, 
by  a  logical  necessity,  compelled  to 
ask  for  the  most  accurate  tables; 
and  it  would  be  at  once  ungracious 
and  unreasonable  for  the  Raaicals  to 
refuse  a  little  delay,  when  the  tables 
which  are  to  convince  everybody  are 
so  near  at  hand.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
pass  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as 
the  legislature  will  have  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  the  reconstruction 
of  our  financial  system,  which  has 
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been  so  rndely  disturbed  by  the  wild 
experiments  of  the  present  year.  If 
the  bilL  necessitated  by  what  we 
may  call  the  provisional  Budget  of 
I860;  consumea  so  much  time  a3  to 
eompel  the  postponement  of  the  great 
constitutional  question  on  which  the 
Cabinet  staked  its  existence  and  its 
honour,  the  bills  required  by  the 
renovating  finance  of  1861— by  a 
Budget  tluit  must  be  prospective  as 
well  as  retrospective— will  assuredly 
take  up  not  less  time,  nor  exhaust 
less  of  the  public  interest  More- 
over, if  we  look  to  foreign  afffdrs,  we 
shall  find  some  reason  to  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  the  Reform  Bill 
being  postponed  for  even  longer  than 
two  years.  The  Continent  is  in  a 
veiT  troubled  state.  All  is  uncertainty, 
ana  war  is  the  universal  expecta- 
tion. Even  England  is  comoelled 
to  consider  the  probability  of  oeing 
dragged  into  the  vortex.  But  if  war 
comes — and  when  we  are  expending 
£30,000,000  a-year  on  our  sea  and 
land  forces,  besides  raising  a  loan  of 
£12,000.000  for  fortifications,  it  may 
almost  DC  said  that  war  has  already 
come — we  may  calculate  that  for  at 
least  three  vears  England  will  be 
completely  absorbed  in  the  question 
of  fleets  and  armies,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  active  foreign  policy ;  and 
our  Parliament  will  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  for  a  Beform 
Bill.  Parliament  has  never  been 
able  to  do  two  things  at  once — to  do 
neat  things  in  the  prosecution  of 
domestic  legislation,  while  pushing 
with  ardour  a  foreign  policy  worthy 
of  our  power :  to  amputate  its  own 
l^;s  by  way  of  constitutional  reform, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  gooa 
kick  to  the  enemy  with  whom  we  • 
are  at  war.  We  may  therefore  ex- 
pect that  the  country  will  have 
ample  time  to  consider  the  principles 
on  which  a  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be 
based. 

Ckinsideration  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  we  have  so  tinkered  the 
constitution  that  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  change  it  altogether.  Observe 
the  downw^  course  of  our  le^la- 
tion,  and  the  impossibility  of  logically 
stopping  until  we  are  landed  m  the 
practical  absurdity  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  mobocracy.  If  A  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  suffrage,  why  not  B  ? 
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if  B,  why  not  C?  if  0,  why  not  D 
and  the  whole  alphabet  1  We  com- 
menced our  course  of  constitutional 
legislation  in  the  present  century  by 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
removed  disabilities  from  Dissenters. 
By  emancipating  the  Catholics  we 
proclaimed  still  further  that  our  free 
oonstitutioB  ought  not  to  be  based 
on  a  doctrine  of  exclusiveness.  Then 
came  the  Reform  Bill,  which  gave  to 
every  man  in  a  £10  house  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative. We  did  not  stop  here, 
but  ere  long  declared  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  members  of  Parliament 
to  be  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  have 
any  qualification  from  property.  We 
have  now  been  asked  to  give  the 
franchise  to  the  occupiers  of  houses 
at  a  rental  of  £6  :  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world,  except  the  prac- 
tical absurdity  in  which  we  should 
very  soon  find  ourselves,  why,  having 
done  so  much,  we  should  not  go  sUU 
further,  and  give  the  suffrage  to  every 
householder.  In  point  of  fact,  whe- 
ther the  legislature  grants  this  boon 
to  the  lower  classes  or  not,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  they  must  have  it 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  only  last 
year  that,  from  the  speculations  of 
M.  Chevalier  and  Mr  Cobden  on  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  we  deduced 
the  obvious  inference  that  a  £10 
house  must  at  no  distant  period  be 
within  the  means  of  every  man  who 
has  a  roof  over  his  head.  A  rent  of 
£10  a-year  means  no  more  than 
3s.  lOd.  a-week,  and  there  are  not 
many  tenements  in  London  which 
fail  to  command  such  a  price.  The 
electors  of  Maiylebone  and  Finsbury 
who  send  Mr  Edwin  James  and  Mj 
Buncombe  to  Parliament  cannot  be 
deteriorated  bv  a  lowering  of  the 
electoral  qualification.  A  reduction 
of  the  qualification  to  £6  will  make 
the  very  smallest  addition  possible 
to  the  number  of  the  electors,  almost 
all  the  householders  bein^  already 
included  in  the  registration.  So 
manifestly  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr  Edwin 
James  and  Mr  Thomas  Buncombe 
are  directed  not  to  the  lowering  of 
the  household  qualification,  which 
their  constituents  do  not  demand,  but 
to  the  admission  of  the  dass  of  lodgers 
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to  the  privileges  of  the  franchise. 
What  has  happened  in  London  will 
sooner  or  later  happen  in  ever^  town 
in  the  kingdom.  Rents  will  rise,  or. 
what  is  the  same  thing,  mone^r  will 
fall,  so  that  every  hooseholder  m  the 
land  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  fran- 
chise. Then  it  will  be  time  for  the 
lodgers  to  fight  for  their  privileges. 
At  first  their  qualification  may  be  set 
down  at  a  good  round  figure,  which 
will  be  reduced  by  agitation  until  at 
last  it  becomes  so  small  as  to  include 
every  lodger,  and  to  be  equivalent 
to  imiver^  suffrage.  So  far,  how- 
ever, universal  suffrage  would  be 
restrained  by  the  formalities  of  regis- 
tration. But  it  would  speedily  be 
discovered  that  a  system  of  annual 
registration  is  a  hardship  to  the 
great  majoritv  of  electors— namely, 
those  who  frequently  shift-  their 
lodgings.  By  degrees  we  should 
come  to  keep  the  registers  constantly 
open,  and  such  conmsion  would  en- 
sue, such  brawling  and  such  loss  of 
time,  that  in  self-defence  the  popu- 
lace would  abolish  redstration,  or, 
rendering  it  a  farce,  fiEtU  back  on  the 
American  model,  and  vote  wholesale, 
by  ticket,  by  ballot,  and  by  bullet. 
Of  course,  we  all  regard  such  a  state 
of  things  with  unmingled  horror ; 
but  is  it  not  the  logical  result  to 
which  we  are  tending  ?  Lord  John 
Russell's  Bill,  so  far  from  being  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  would 
but  pave  the  way.  first  for  household, 
then  for  universal  suffrage ;  and  it  is 
because  they  clearly  see  this  that 
our  legislature  felt  the  necessity  of 
pausing  in  the  downward  course,  and 
calmly  measuring  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

The  question  is  nothing  less  than 
this.  How  is  the  constitution  to  be 
saved  1  For  the  constitution  is  gone 
if  the  balance  on  which  it  depends 
is  overset.  Most  clearly  it  is  over- 
set, if  the  dominant  power  in  the 
State  is  given  to  the  working  classes, 
which  outnumber  all  the  others  put 
together.  Where  are  we  to  stop? 
On  what  principle  are  we  to  stop? 
Are  we  to  concede  so  much  to-day 
and  so  much  to-morrow,  and  give  up 
little  by  little,  until  we  lose  jUH  ft 
it  the  principle  of  Conservatives  to 
conserve  what  cannot  be  conserved  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this 
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dallying  with  reform  we  are  tread- 
ing a  verv  dan^rous  {)ath  j  and  in 
the  breatning-time  which  is  given 
to  us.  we  would  seriously  ask  the 
Toiy  leaders,  committed  as  they  are 
to  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  feel 
our  way  to  a  final  solution  of  the 
(question,  and  to  some  means  of  guard- 
ing the  constitution  from  utter  de- 
struction. The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  have  been  gradually  dimi- 
nished :  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  nave  oeen  curtailed  to  little 
more  than  those  of  a  Court  of  Re- 
view, and  in  the  present  session  it 
has  been  even  proposed  to  take  from 
them  the  right  of  reviewingfinancial 
measures;  and  while  the  House  of 
Commons  has  become  almost  abso- 
lute in  the  State,  we  are  entertained 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
filled  with  the  delegates  of  a  single 
class,  and  that  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  How  are  we  to  avert  such 
a  calamity  %    As  yet  the  only  intelli- 

fible  remedies  have  been  proposed 
y  that  party  which  has  most  imme- 
diate reason  to  dread  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  constituencies.  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  a  scheme  by 
which  minorities  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill 
proposed  a  method  by  which  the 
evils  of  universal  suflfrage  might  be 
nullified.  There  was  also  a  third 
scheme,  suggested  by  Mr  Hare,  in 
accordance  mth  which  our  whole 
electoral  system  would  be  disturbed, 
and  our  present  geographical  system 
of  voting  would  be  displaced  by  one 
that  would  admit  of  a  small  band  in 
Edinburgh  uniting  with  small  bands 
and  little  flocks  in  various  other 
•  cities,  to  elect  a  representative  who 
would  have  no  chance  of  receiving 
the  confidence  of  any  single  constitu- 
ency. Practically,  all  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingaom  would  put  their 
votes  into  a  single  urn.  He  who 
might  have  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  wherever  these  votes  came 
fVom,  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
poll ;  he  who  might  have  the  next 
greatest  number  would  stand  next  \ 
and  so  we  might  go  on  with  the 
whole  656  members,  the  calculation 
being,  that  in  this  way  men  who 
find  themselves  in  a  small  minority 
in  separate  towns,  would  find  them- 
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selves  a  respectable  and  influential 
partjr  by  cluobing  with  men  of  like 
sentiment  in  other  towns.  In  fact, 
any  two  thousand  electors  might 
unite  together  so  as  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate constituengr  entitled  to  a  rei)re- 
sentative.  This  method  of  voting 
would  so  completely  revolutionise 
our  electoral  system,  that  we  have 
not  heurd  of  any  practical  statesman 
giving  it  his  sanction.  We  men- 
tion it  here  merely  to  show  how 
thoughts  are  tending,  and  how  im- 
perious are  the  difficulties  which  we 
nave  to  face. 

The  solution  proposed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  is  much  more  practi- 
cable; and  although  it  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  yet  we  are  un- 
willing to  reject  it  peremptorily.  His 
object  was  to  get  the  opinion  of  a 
respectable  minority  represented.  If 
the  working  classes  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
it  is  dear  that  they  will  outnumber 
the  other  electors^  who  will  practi- 
cally have  no  voice  in  the  choice 
of  a  representative,  and  might  as 
well  not  vote  at  all.  In  order 
to  meet  this  disadvantage,  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  votes  at  the 
disposal  of  each  elector.  In  a  town 
represented  by  three  members,  each 
elector  would  have,  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangement,  a  vote  for  each 
member,  and  the  dominant  class  in 
the  township  might  elect  all  three. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  to  give  to 
each  elector  a  vote  for  only  two  of 
the  representatives,  so  that  other 
electors,  who  held  opinions  different 
from  those  .of  the  majority,  might, 
if  thev  were  influential  ana  strong 
enough,  unite  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  third  member.  The  merit  of 
this  proposal  is,  that  it  does  to  a 
certain  extent  what  it  professes  to 
da  It  would  no  doubt  secure,  in  a 
good  number  of  cases,  the  election  of 
a  member  acceptable  to  an  influen- 
tial section  of  the  constituency,  who, 
under  a  system  where  mere  numbers 
prevail,  would  otherwise  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate. 
Its  demerit  is  that  it  is  not  enough— 
that  it  would  be  a  veiy  partial  re- 
medy for  the  evils  introauced  into 
our  constitution  by  handing  over  the 
election  of  our  representatives  to  the 
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mob.  The  mob  would,  by  the  help 
of  a  little  organisation,  learn  to  man- 
age the  third  representative  as  well 
as  the  other  two.  Still,  the  measure 
is  something,  if  it  is  not  everything ; 
and  it  is  especiaUy  valuable  as  the 
reco^ition  by  Lord  John  Russell  of 
a  prmciple,— a  principle  which  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr  Disraeli  dis- 
posed of  when  he  stated,  in  dispar- 
agement of  Lord  John's  plan,  that 
there  is  no  method  of  giving  a  voice 
to  the  minority  known  to  the  con- 
stitution except  that  of  making  tiie 
minority  a  mtyority.  When  we  are 
revolutionising  the  constitution  by 
force  of  numbers,  a  statesman  may 
be  pardoned  for  devising  a  new  me- 
thod of  voting,  which  may  counter- 
act the  effects  of  our  hazardous  re- 
forms. But  in  point  of  fact  Mr  Dis- 
raeli's objection,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  apprehend  it,  is  a  phrase 
rather  than  an  argument.  The  500 
electors  of  some  small  nomination 
borough  are  called  a  majority,  and 
are  therefore  entitled  to  a  member  ; 
the  6000  Conservative  electors,  in 
some  more  populous  constituen<^  in 
which  they  are  swamped  by  numbers, 
are  a  minority,  and  are  entitled  to 
nothing.  It  is  surely  hard  to  say 
that  these  5000  are  entitled  to  no- 
thing until  they  can  outnumber  the 
mob,  and  turn  their  minority  into  a 
minority.  If  Lord  John  Russell's 
scheme  does  not  fully  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  it  at  all  events 
shows  a  consideration  of  it,  for  which 
we  are  anxious  to  g^'ve  mm  all  the 
credit  which  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  of  his  having  quietly  dropped 
all  reference  to  it  m  the  Reform  bill 
of  the  present  session. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  man  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  deficient  sym- 

Jathy  with  the  lower  classes.  Mr 
ohn  Mill  is  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophical  of  the  Radical  politi- 
cians, but  he  stands  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  handing  over  the  government 
of  the  country  to  a  Parliament  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  When  uni- 
versal suffrage  comes,  depend  upon 
it  we  shall  not  be  able  to  devise  any 
checks  against  it;  and  whatever 
checks  we  can  impose  upon  it  must 
be  established  now,  in  anticipation, 
or  never.     We  have  admitted  so 
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much,  that  Mr  Mill,  as  a  logician, 
sees  the  propriety  of  giving  to  every 
householder,  and  indeed  to  eveiy 
man,  the  suffrage.  We  have  gone  so 
far  that  he  sees  no  possibility  of  our 
stopping  short  of  thi&  And,  watch- 
ing the  course  of  political  agitation, 
he  anticipates  the  triumph,  sooner 
or  later,  of  the  mob,  who  will  give  to 
eveiy  man  his  vote.  But  he  savs 
that  the  cure  lies  in  our  own  hands. 
We  can  give  every  man  his  logical 
demand,  provided  we  give  no  more 
than  logic  requires.  I^t  every  man 
have  his  vote.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  withhold  from  any 
man  the  right  of  voting.  But,  on 
the  other  l^d,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  man  should  have  an  equal 
vote.  Every  man  can  claim  to  have 
a  share,  but  he  cannot  claim  to  have 
an  equal  share,  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Jones  the  bricklayer,  who  pays 
taxes  as  we  do,  wishes  to  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  a  parliament- 
ary representative ;  but  we  are  very 
much  astonished  if  we  discover  that 
he  regards  the  votes  of  thirty  brick- 
layers to  be  of  equal  importance  with 
the  votes  of  thirty  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  university,  and 
who  pay,  it  may  be,  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  the  State  for 
which  our  friends  the  bricklayers 
are  responsible.  If  it  be  a  principle 
of  our  constitution,  says  Mr  Mill, 
that  taxation  should  go  with  repre- 
sentation, carry  out  that  mindple  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  There  is  a 
logic  m  this  principle  which  ought 
to  sweeten  the  logic  of  that  other 
principle  so  much  dreaded.  Let  us 
not  be  logical  in  one  direction  only ; 
let  us  be  wholly  lodcaL  If  the 
logical  consequence  of  our  constitu- 
tional theory  be,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  vote,  it  is  also  tne  logi- 
cal consequence  of  that  theory  that 
his  vote  should  have  some  adequate 
relation  to  the  taxes  which  he  pays. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  theory ;  it  is  the 
practice  of  our  constitution  to  some 
extent  The  rate-payers  elect  the 
board  of  guardians  for  the  poor. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
rate-payers  have  votes  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  which  they  pay  in 
rates,  one  rate-payer  having  but  one 
vote,  another  two,  this  one  three. 
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that  four,  or  five,  or  six.  And  Mr 
Mill  urges,  why  not  apply  the  same 
rule  to  the  election  of  our  parlia- 
mentary representatives  ?  Even  Mr 
Bright  admits  that  members  should 
represent  not  mere  numbers,  but 
property  also;  for  in  mapping  out 
his  electoral  districts,  and  allotting 
delegates  to  various  boroughs,  he 
goes  upon  a  double  calculation  of 
wealth  and  of  population.  But  if 
the  principle  be  worth  anything,  it 
is  worthy  of  being  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  results.  If  Man- 
chester deserves  so  many  members 
more  than  another  city  because  of  its 
extraordinary  wealth,  then  those 
householders  of  Manchester  who  have 
extraordinary  wealth  deserve  a  great- 
er number  of  votes  than  those  who 
can  only  boast  of  extraordinary  po- 
verty. There  is  very  little  gained  by 
talking  of  abstract  rights,  and  push- 
ing paraal  theories  to  their  extreme 
limit ;  but  if  people  will  talk  of  re- 
forming the  constitution  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  right  then  let  us 
ca^  out  that  principle  fairly,  and 
let  us  avoid,  above  all  things,  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  theory.  It  is  not 
we  who  demand  universal  suffrage 
as  a  concession  to  abstract  right. 
We  are  quite  content  with  the  prac- 
tical liberty  which  we  ei\joy,  with  all 
its  anomalies  and  aU  its  compromises. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  universal  suf- 
frage because  of  abstract  right,  then 
let  us  also,  by  the  same  law  and  for 
the  same  reason,  have  proportionate 
sufirage.  The  bricklayer  says  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause he  pays  taxes,  and  contributes 
to  the  expenses  of  the  country.  Very 
good;  but  let  the  master-builder, 
who  pays  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
the  amount  of  taxes  for  which  the 
bricklayer  is  liable,  have,  we  do 
not  say  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
as  many  votes,  but  four  or  five 
times  as  many.  It  is  neither  fair, 
nor  is  it  the  custom  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  numbers,  irrespective 
of  proper^,  should  impose  the  taxes, 
ana  regulate  the  expenses  of  the 
country.  The  hackneyed  answers  of 
Mr  Bnght  and  his  party  to  such  a 
conclusion  are^  that  the  man  of  pro- 
perty, payingnfty  or  a  hundred  times 
as  much  as  the  poor  man,  has  fifty  or 
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a  hundred  times  as  much  seeurity  for 
his  possessioiis ;  and  that  over  and 
above  his  individual  vote  he  has  an 
influenoe  on  those  around  him  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  eigoyment  of 
several  votes.  These  are  transparent 
fallacies,  or  rather  they  are  argu- 
ments which  cut  two  ways.  Thev 
are  arguments  that  tell  as  much 
against  the  poor  man's  claim  to  the 
•offrage,  as  against  the  rich  man's 
claim  to  proportionate  sufibage.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  poor  man  is  denied 
the  franchise  on  these  two  amount 
other  grounds,  that  he  is  already  vir- 
tually represented  through  the  mflu- 
enoe  which  he  and  his  numerous 
comrades  exert  upon  the  society 
around  them :  and  that,  in  return  for 
his  tazea  he  nas  the  benefit  of  secu- 
rity and  law.  If  the  workii^  classes 
are  not  content  with  individual  se- 
curity and  virtual  representation, 
why  should  the  wealthier  classes  be 
expected  to  rest  satisfied  with  their 
social  influence  and  their  sense  of 
safety  I  No^  says  Mr  Mill:  turn  the 
question  which  way  we  will,  we  still . 
arrive  at  the  same  result  If  there 
is  lo^c  in  Universal,  there  is  logic 
also  m  Proportionate  Suffrage  j  and 
the  one  is  absolutely  requir^  to  re- 
dress the  flagrant  iigustice  of  the 
other.  Separate  they  are  wrong; 
together  thev  are  nght 

x^ow.  with  regard  to  this  view, 
which  nas  been  maintained  not  only 
by  Mr  Mill,  but  also  by  the  Econo- 
mitt  newspaper  with  great  ability,  we 
have  no  hesitation  m  saying  that 
logically  it  is  irrefragable,  and  that 
practically  it  would  preserve  the 
iMdance  of  classes  in  the  poll-books. 
If  we  are  asked,  however^  whether 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  and  advo- 
cate the  scheme,  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent question.  To  the  opinion  of 
no  man  on  uiy  question  of  poli- 
tics can  we  pay  more  deference  than 
to  Sir  K  6.  Lytton's;  but  we  find 
that  in  his  great  speech  on  reform 
he  brushed  Mr  Mill's  scheme  aside, 
without  even  pa^g  it  the  compli- 
ment of  stating  his  objections.  Kot 
only  so,  but  hitherto  the  scheme  has 
h&Sa  treated  very  much  as  Sir  K  B. 
Lytton  has  treated  it— it  has  not 
even  been  discussed.  Be  its  merits 
or  demerits  what  they  may,  we  are 
pretty  certain   that   they   do  not 
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deserve  such  indifference.  If  the 
scheme  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  at  all 
events  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
propounded  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
witn  which  we  are  threatened,  and 
it  deserves  consideration.  Why  has 
it  not  received  that  consideration) 
Partly,  we  believe,  because  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  are 
^Bbtausts  on  the  subject  of  democracv, 
and  ima^e  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  resist  its  encroachments  as  to  stop 
the  waves  on  the  shore.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  is  no  use  in  these 
expedients  for  resnilating  the  influ- 
ence of  mobs.  Mob-ru£  is  cominjg 
certain  as  the  ffrave,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  as  long  as  possible.  Let 
us  shut  our  eyes,  and.  seeing  that 
we  must  die,  let  us  die  oy  inches.  A 
more  reasonable  objection  to  the 
scheme  of  Mr  Mill  is  a  sentimental 
dislike  on  the  part  of  English  gentle- 
men to  raise  the  question  of  equality 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  for- 
gotten, however,  that  it  is  not  the 
gentlemen  of  England  who  raise  the 
question.  We  are  unequal  by  na- 
ture, and  our  inequalities  are  recog- 
nised in  the  constitution  as  it  stands 
at  present.  Mr  Bright  desires  not 
only  to  do  away  with  these  inequali- 
ties, but  to  reverse  them ;  and  so  far 
from  attempting  to  create  inequali- 
ties which  Qo  not  at  present  exist, 
'Hix  Mill  proposes  merely  to  recognise 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  a  new 
formula.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
here  we  have  but  a  choice  of  evils. 
If  proportionate  suffrage  be  an  evU, 
it  is  simplv  proposed  as  an  antidote 
to  the  stilfgreater  evil  of  universal 
suffrage.  We  do  not  advocate  Mr 
Mill's  scheme ;  we  demand  for  it  a 
fair  hearing,  because  it  is  the  only 
thoroughgomff  attempt  that  we  have 
seen  to  grapple  with  tne  dangers  that 
beset  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
We  resist  a  £6  franchise,  but  we 
resist  with  a  sort  of  despondency, 
knowing  that  we  are  drifting  surely, 
though  slowly,  to  the  surrender  of 
the  government  to  the  foroe  of  num- 
bers. It  strikes  us  as  possible  that 
if  the  principle  of  proportionate  suf- 
fri^  were  once  recognised^  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  enforce  it; 
that  our  demagogues  would  see  in  the 
light  of  it  the  hopelessness  of  insist- 
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ing  on  universal  sufirage  as  a  basis 
for  their  schemes,  and  that  accord- 
ingly they  would  be  content  to  leave 
matters  as  thev  are. 

Unfortunately,  Conservatives  stand 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  Radicals,  in  the^ro- 
secution  of  their  schemes.  They 
abominate  agitation;  they  despise 
stump  oratory ;  and  their  strength 
so  lies  in  deep  feeling  rather  than 
in  noisy  shouts,  that  people  are  apt 
at  times  to  mistake  the  force  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Never  was  this 
more  clearly  seen  than  at  present. 
The  Conservative  feeliog  of  the  coun- 
try is  expressed  in  sQence  and  in 
apathy,  wnile  the  Liberal  birds  are 
cnattering  very  noisily ;  aud  were  we 
to  judge  by  mere  woras,  the  latter 
have  all  the  argument  and  all  the 
wisdom  on  their  side.  They  get  up  a 
meeting,  at  which  young  men  from 
the  discussion -forum  talk  l^  ^e 
hour;  they  have  it  reported  next 
day  in  all  their  papers  ;  and  it  pass- 
es muster  as  an  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion—a  most  important  de-  • 
monstration.  We  trust  that,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences,  ihe  Toiy 
party  will  never  descend  to-such  con- 
temptible arts  ;  but  we  have  some- 
times thought  that  they  yield  too 
much  in  this  way  to  thenr  adversar- 
ies. When  Mr  Disraeli  complained 
that  the  middle  classes  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  the  habit  of  organisa- 
tion for  which  the  lower  classes  are 
distinguished,  he  refem^  especially 
to  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle 
classes— toat  section  of  them  in 
which  Conservative  feeling  is  strong- 
est A  lawyer  and  a  physician  live 
next  door  to  each  other  in  the  same 
square.  They  never  meet ;  they  do 
not  know  each  other;  they  do  not 
even  know  each  other*s  names,  it  may 
be ;  they  certainly  do  not  know  that 
they  thmk  alike  on  political  ques- 
tions, and  have  strong  Conservative 
sympathies.  These  men,  and  men 
like  them,  have  at  present  no  means 
of  organising  themselves  into  a  poli- 
tical federation.  They  have  no 
public  life,  because  the  social  life 
which  they  cultivate  is  one  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  privacy.  But  round 
the  comer,  in  the  next  street,  will 
be  found  a  middle  class  of  a  very 
different  order,  who  have  at  their 
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command  an  organisation  of  a  rude 
but  powerful  character.  The  grocer 
stands  behind  his  counter,  the  publi- 
can behind  his  bar.  and  gossips  with 
his  customers  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day.  The  shop  is  more  than  a  shop, 
it  is  a  free-and-easy  dub.  These 
shopkeepers  and  publicans  lead  a 
public  life ;  have  a  great  number  of 
persons  around  them  who  regard 
them  as  centres,  and  who,  when  a 
general  election  takes  place,  are  quite 
content  to  see  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date practically  depend,  upon  their 
exertions.  To  a  very  lai^  extent 
this  influence  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
The  shopkeeper  and  the  publican,  as 
popular  characters^  are  perfectly  en- 
titled to  whatever  influence  they  can 
command  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
tended connection.  At  the  sametime 
it  is  a  miserable  thing  that  in  so  many 
large  towns  the  elections  should  lie 
completely  in  their  hands,  and  that 
thdr  organisation  should  be  the  only 
•organisation  at  work.  We  do  not 
blame  them  in  the  least.  We  blame 
ourselves.  Why  are  we  not  better 
^organised?  Why  should  not  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician,  of  whom 
we  nave  spoken,  have  a  community 
of  effort  as  well  as  of  opinion  f  They 
want  the  natural  system  of  organisa- 
tion which  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
bar-keeper  enjoy — but  why  should 
they  not  recompense  themselves  by 
an  artificial  system  of  organisation  ? 
Why  should  they  be  a  series  of  dis- 
connected units  contending  at  the 
polling-booths  with  highly  cusciplin- 
ed  forces,  and  thorou^ly  amalgam- 
ated publicans  f  Not  until  they  ac- 
quire this  art  of  organising  them- 
selves, can  the  Conservative  feeling, 
strong  as  it  is  in  the  country,  find  that 
full  expression  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled. 
Taking  matters  as  they  stand, 
however,  we  think  that  we  may 
congratulate  our  friends  on  the  grow- 
inff  strength  of  their  position,  as  ex- 
hibited both  in  the  number  of  their 
adherents,  and  in  the  currency  of 
their  opinions.  And  we  do  not  doubt 
that  tnose  differences  in  the  Tory 
camp  to  which  Lord  John  Russell 
maliciously  alluded,  and  which  he 
attempted  to  magnify,  may,  in  the 
act  of  being  ventilated,  lead  to  greater 
unity  'and  strength.    That  lAx  Dis- 
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nelidoes  not  command  the  allegi- 
ance of  every  member  of  his  pai^. 
Lord  John  Rossell  professes  to  regard 
as  something  veiy  extraordinary,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  fact  inno- 
cently wonders  whether  the  member 
for  Buckinghamshire  is  to  be  accepted, 
idfler  all,  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  should 
like  to  know  where  is  the  party  in 
which  perfect  unanimity  is  to  be 
foundf  There  has  always  been  a 
certain  amount  of  disaffection  in 
every  political  confederation.  Can- 
ning had  to  complain  of  it ;  Peel  had 
to  complain  of  it ;  Disraeli  has  to 
complain  of  it  also.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  discipline  of  ^e  Tory 
party  is  admirable :  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  tne  Whi^camp ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr  Disraeli 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  confi- 
dence which  he  enjo^  It  should  be 
remembered  that  his  rise  to  poww 
was  peculiar,  and  would  justify  an 
impartial  observer  in  expecting  a 
much  stronger  dissent  from  nis  autho- 
rity than  that  which  actually  exists. 
He  rose  into  power  when  the  party 
was  at  war  itself ;  when  sharp  wordis 
were  flimg  about  on  eveij  side; 
when  ridicule  and  recrimination  were 
all  too  freely  used.  Who  can  won- 
der that,  jomins^  in  the  strife  with 
more  than  usuid  spirit,  he  should 
have  made  many  enemies— implac- 
able as  they  are  powerful^  But  over 
and  above  this,  the  very  success  of  his 
efforts  raised  him  into  authority  over 
the  heads  of  men  who  were  gradually 
working  their  way  upwards,  and 
who  looked  forward  with  reason  to 
leading  the  Tory  party  sooner  or 
later.  He  has  had  to  endure  the 
jealousy  of  these  men,  in 


addition  to  the  implacable  bate  of 
those  whom  he  ridiculed ;  and  the 
marvel  is  that,  having  to  contend 
against  such  influences,  Mr  Disraeli 
has  been  able  to  maintain  hn  posi- 
tion at  all. 

In  these  facts  we  have  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  difference 
which  may  exist  between  Mr  Dis- 
raeli and  some  members  of  his  party, 
without  fabricating  an  explanation 
by  denying  to  him  the  possession 
of  fixed  principles,  and  Dy  accus- 
ing him  of  veering  about  as  Peel 
did.     We  deny  that  Mr  Disraeli 
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has  ever  refused  to  statesmen  the 
ri^ht  of  changing  an  opinion.  Any- 
thmg  more  shameless  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Peelite  school,  as  ex- 
S-essed  not  long  ago  by  Sir  James 
raham,  when  ne  said  that  eveiy- 
thing  is  chan^ng— that  the  wind 
shifts,  that  the  weather-vane  wheels 
round,  and  that  therefore  political 
opinions  must  turn  about  too— we 
do  not  know ;  and  Mr  Disraeli  has 
certainly  refused  to  sanction  such  in- 
consistency. The  inconustency  also 
of  Peel^  who  did  not  merely  chan^ 
his  opmion&  but  changed  them  in 
violation  of  a  pledge  —  coming 
into  ofBce  to  carry  out  one  line 
of  policy,  and  remaining  there  to 
carry* out  the  very  opposite — he 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms. 
But  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  such 
changes.  That  he  has  always  been 
consistent  with  himself  we  do  not 
say ;  he  would  be  more  than  mortal 
if  he  were.  Only  on  this  question  of 
principle  we  have  two  remarks  to 
make,  which  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  running  him 
down.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  not 
a  statesman  living  who  has  more  la- 
boriously and  more  continuously  than 
Mr  Disraeli  striven  to  arrive  at  great 

Erinciples.  Any  one  who  will  care- 
illy  go  through  Mr  Disraeli*s  works, 
will  be  perfectly  astonished  at  his 
restless  anxiety  to  get  at  the  ele- 
mental truths  of  government  and  of 
British  politics.  He  puts  forward 
a  thousand  suggestions^  and  n)ecu- 
lates  on  ten  thousand  facts.  Some- 
times his  suggestions  are  valuable, 
sometimes  exceedingly  crude.  With 
some  we  agree,  at  some  we  smile, 
some  we  throw  into  the  fire.  But 
going  through  volume  after  volume, 
we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound 
respect  for  the  industry,  for  the 
thought,  for  the  ambition  which 
have  lea  him  to  probe  with  intense 
curiosity  all  the  ^eat  truths  that  lie 
at  the  root  of  British  history.  Often 
when  he  is  wrong  theoretically,  his 
imaginative  sympathies  keep  him 
practically  right,  and  all  through  his 
life  his  political  instincts  have  m  the 
main  been  sound.  That  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  great  revolu- 
tion, his  intellectualbeing  should  have 
been  profoundly  stirred,  and  that  he 
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should  have  groped  wildly  about  fcHT 
first  principles,  is  scarcely  wonderful 
That  a  man  who  has  thought  so  much, 
and  studied  so  hard  and  so  incessantly 
to  arrive  at  the  primary  dogmas  of 
the  constitution,  snoiild  reject  much 
that  at  one  time  seemed  to  him  to  be 
true,  is  very  natural  It  has  been  the 
grand  object  of  his  life  to  get  at  first 
principlesL  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
in  a  period  of  political  infidelitv,  when 
statesmen  are  not  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing fixed  principles  on  any  subject 
whatever.  It  is  rather  hard  to  say 
of  such  a  man—of  a  man  who  has 
exhibited  all  through  his  career  a 
passionate  desire  to  get  at  first  truths 
— that  he  has  no  beliefs  and  no  prin- 
ciples, and  simplv  because  he  dug  out 
a  good  deal  ot  dross  with  his  gold, 
and  has  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  much  of  what  glittered  like  the 
precious  metal  was  utterly  to  be  re- 
jected. 

The  other  remark  we  proposed  to 
make  has  reference  to  Mr  Disraeli's 
style,  which,  if  not  properly  under- 
stood, may  create  a  false  impression 
of  the  man.  That  style  has  not  a 
few  of  the  excellences  and  some  of 
the  faults,  of  the  Oriental  character. 
It  is  generally  forcible,  often  brilliant, 
sometimes  perfect^  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways exact.  Mr  Disraeli  has  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  scholastic 
mind ;  and  with  all  his  great  gifts  and 
acquirements,  he  has  not  that  pecu- 
liar cultivation  which  comes  of  study 
at  a  university.  So  long  as  he  is 
dwelling  on  facts,  he  is  accurate 
enough  j  it  is  when  he  comes  .to  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  we  have 
to  remember  how  far  this  q>inion  is 
limited  and  modified  by  otiier  opin- 
ions previously  expreraed.  If  any 
one  will  open  Connu/Bby^  it  will  be 
found  that  the  author  of  that  bril- 
liant novel  insists  in  the  strongest 
tenns  on  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  personal  on  human  aflfairs,  and 
on  tne  importance  ^of  party;  we 
therefore  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
personal  attachments  and  party  ties 
are  supposed  by  him  to  deserve 
the  first  place  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  statesman  as  an  element 
of  power.  When  we  read  further, 
we  find,  however,  that  he  harps 
on  g  T«aqr  4Mkfi9aSi  string.  His 
*  -      -    iMiBthat 
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he  headed  a  party  without  princi- 
ples, and  that  he  hoped  to  govern 
by  a  confederation  bound  together 
purely  by  personal  influences.  Mr 
Disraeli  talks  so  strongly  on  this 
subject,  tlat  we  are  apt  to  forget  his 
previous  statements,  and  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  regards  principles 
as  everything,  party  as  nothing.  So 
all  through  tne  novel,  he  liarps  now 
on  the  wonderful  spell  exerted  by 
individual  character,  now  on  the 
worthlessness  of  anything  but  dog- 
mas, a^un  on  the  magic  of  party 
associations,  and  jt%  again  on  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  principles 
above  all  things.  Here  we  conclude 
that  party  ought  to  override  prin- 
ciple ;  there  that  principle  ought 
to  obliterate  party.  The  uncandid 
reader  will  of  course  say  that  these 
are  contradictions.  More  just  criti- 
cism will  at  once  admit  that  each  is 
a  half  truth  exaggerated  in  the  ex- 
pression, and  that  if  Mr  Disraeli 
contradicts  himself  in  the  form  of 
the  words,  he  is  perfectly  consistent 
in  reality.  It  is  easy  to  put  the  two 
sentiments  together  and  show  their 
perfect  consistency,  when  each  occurs 
about  fifty  times  m  the  course  of  the 
same  novel ;  but  when  they  happen 
to  be  expressed  in  separate  speeches, 
people  who  are  lazv,  people  who  have 
Dad  memories,  and  especially  people 
who  are  a  little  prejudiced,  only  see 
contradiction,  falsehood,  and  reck- 
lessness. In  a  speech  given  at  a 
Conservative  bancjuet  in  honour  of 
the  prepress  which  the  i»rty  had 
made,  Mr  Disraeli  spoke  with  great 
emphasis  of  the  value  of  party  in- 
fluences. He  magnified  party  at  the 
expense  of  principle,  as  it  appeared  to 
some.  People  at  once  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion—**  Here  is  a  man  who  has  no 
principles— he  holds  principles  as 
second  to  party :  it  is  disgusting  that 
the  Tories  should  be  led  by  &  states- 
man who,  in  the  veiy  moment  of  his 
party's  triumph,  can  utter  such  a 
oarefaoed  statement."  Were  we  to 
point  out  other  passages  to  them  in 
which  Mr  Disraeli  magnifies  prin- 
ciple at  the  expense  of  party,  and 
seems  to  argue  that  we  ought  all  to 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
stick  only  to  our  individual  opinions, 
these  very  persons  would  probably 
say,  '*  What  contradictions !    He  re- 
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futes  himielf,  and  do  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  his  wordtT  We  re- 
eommendf  to  these  persons  a  little 
deener  stady  of  character.  Mr  Dis- 
rmeu  is  not  exactly  a  fool,  and  the 
political  knavery  with  which  his 
hostile  critioscha^  him  is  the  knay- 
ery  of  a  simpleton. 

JLiet  us  add  that  the  defect  of  speech 
to  which  we  refer  Mr  Disraeli  is 
rE{Hdly  overcoming.  It  was  never 
important  enough  to  inflaence  un- 
pr^ndioed  observers,  who.  in  his 
sharp  antitheses  and  brilnant  epi- 
grams, fonnd  mcHre  than  enoogh  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  jphilo- 
sophical  precision.  But  the  rhilis* 
tines  have  come  down  upon  him  so 
often  for  a  word,  that  he  nas  learned 
to  be  cautious,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  painful  hesitation. 
We  point  now  to  a  habit  which  he 
has  latterly  acquired  of  standing  con- 
tinually on  guitfd.  When  he  is  about 
to  express  an  opinion,  he  is  at  great 
pains  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  giving  an  opinion  on 
some  other  question,  that  on  this 
other  subject  he  reserves  the  state- 
ment of  his  views,  that  on  a  third 
point  he  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
vpetk,  and  that  on  a  fourth  particular 
he  is  equally  unconfessed.  So  he  ffoes 
on  sometimes  through  the  whole 
speech,  insisting  in  the  most  law- 
yer-like wav  on  the  fact  that  no  one 
IS  to  take  nim  up  for  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  on  a  collateral 
subject,  with  which,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be,  ne  has  for  the 
present  nothing  to  do.  Hostile  critics 
listen,  and  what  do  they  say  f  **  Ah, 
there  you  see  the  insincerity  of  the 
man !  See  how  unwilliiijg^  he  is  to 
commit  himself  to  sn  opinion.  He 
is  playing  a  game.  He  is  waiting  to 
see  what  his  opponent  will  say,  and 
then  he  will  know  what  course  to 
take  for  himself— yes  or  na  A  genu- 
ine Englishman  would  be  all  frank- 
ness, and  would  blurt  out  his  opinions, 
ay  or  no,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. This  man  has  no  opinions 
—no  principles,  and  he  won't  admit 
anything  that  he  is  not  compelled  to 
admit**  So  they  go  on  findmg  fault 
with  whatever  Mr  Disraeli  does. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  was  too 
communicative,  spoke  too  freely,  and 
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then  he  was  contradictory,  senseless, 
and  unprincipled.  Now  that  he  has 
learned  to  be  cautions,  weighs  his 
words,  and  anxiouslv  tells  his  critics 
not  to  accuse  him  of  saying  what  he 
has  not  said,  it  is  but  another  proof 
of  insinoerify,  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  the  Tory  party  can  have  fiuth  in 
a  leader  so  shpperr.  It  is  not  by 
such  pr^udiced  judgments  as  tiiese 
that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  character.  We  might  as 
well  say  at  once  that  Mr  Disr^li  has 
intimate  relations  with  the  Arch- 
fiend, and  that  his  success  in  life  is 
a  continual  miracle,  which  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  dreadful  bargain  conclud- 
ed between  him  and  the  Tempter. 
This  would  be  a  &r  more  simple  and 
reasonable  explanation  of  his  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  great  Toiy 
party  than  the  stupid  and  malignant 
theory,  that  the  party  are  so  barren 
of  brains  and  so  destitute  of  pride  as 
to  be  compelled  in  their  desperation 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  clever 
but  unprincipled  jockey,  who  can 
ride  them  to  the  winning-post— that 
is,  into  the  pleasures  of  office— al- 
though he  cannot  teach  them  to  be 
statesmen.  Malignant  theories  are 
generallv  stupid,  and  blind  hatred  is 
as  foolish  as  blind  love,  but  not  near- 
ly so  respectable.  Instead  of  wildly 
abusing  Mr  Disraeli,  it  would  be  well 
if  his  critics  would  first  attempt  to 
understand  him.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  how  much  he  puzdes  ordinary 
observers,  who,  adopting  his  own 
phrase,  learn  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
'*  Asian  Mystery.  Those  who  dis- 
like mysteries  as  not  complimentary 
to  their  pride  of  intellect,  get  rid  of 
this  one  in  very  summarv  fashion^ 
by  at  once  pronouncing  Mr  Disraeli 
to  be  an  impostor  without  the  in- 
cumbrance or  principles.  We  admire 
the  superior  wisdom  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  quietly  ignore  the  facts 
wnich  they  cannot  explain,  but  we 
prefer  to  take  a  more  vul^  view  of 
Mr  Disraeli's  character.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  temper  of  a  fanatic 
in  a  man  who  has  sifted  (mestions 
with  so  much  care  as  he  nas  dis- 
played, and  who  has  seen  cause  to 
reject  not  a  few  of  the  opinions 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  prolonged 
researches^  he  had  temporarily  played 
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with,  if  not  embraced.  On  a  good 
numW  of  questions  we  have  no 
doubt  that  true  wisdom  and  hurge 
experience  have  taught  him  to  cease 
from  d(M;inatism ;  but  if  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  a  political  fanatic, 
most  certainly,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  a  political  infidel  In  these 
days  of  political  scepticism  and  Lao- 
dicean taith,  the  anxiety  which  he 
has  all  through  his  life  abplayed  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  things — to  escape 
from  shams  and  to  seize  realities— to 
penetrate  through  forms  to  the  sub- 
stance of  evented  and  on  every  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  has  to  decide  to 
take  tne  philosophical  as  well  as  the 
practical  view— is  entirely  to  his 
credit,  and  places  him  in  favourable 
contrast  to  not  a  few  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen.  If  he  has  not  been 
uniformly  successful  in  arriving 
at  the  rijB^ht  conclusion,  the  earnest- 
ness of  hiB  endeavours  ought  to  have 
saved  him  from  the  accusation  of 
being  indifferent  to  princii)les;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  that  Orientalism 
which  enters  mto  his  diction,  giving 
it  much  of  its  charm,  will  mislead  no 
candid  person,  while  it  accounts  for  a 
good  many  api>arent  inconsistencies. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  state  that 
the  ^eat  bulk  of  tne  Torv  party  take 
a  view  of  Mr  Disraelis  character 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
too  captious  critics,  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  his  services,  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  give  him  their 
cordial  support.  Now,  indeed,  if 
ever,  the  party  ought  to  be  united, 
for  all  over  Europe  the  clouds  are 
gathering,  and  the  storm  seems  ready 
to  burst  It  is  impossible,  in  the  tad 
of  an  article,  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  mighty  issues  which  are  at 
stake,  when  at  one  and  the  same 
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moment  Naples  is  threatened  with 
dissolution,  Yenetia  is  waiting  to  be 
released,  Hungary  is  on  the  point  of 
rising,  Austria  lies  prostrate.  Russia 
a^ain  discusses  the  Turkbn  ques- 
tion, Oermany  is  disquieted,  the  an- 
nexation of  Belnum  to  France  is 
openly  mooted :  Spun  has  been  tast- 
ing blood,  ana  has  patched  up  an 
unsatisfactory  peace :  England  pro- 
poses to  spend  in  tnis  year  alone 
£42,000,000  on  land  and  sea  foro^ 
and  on  fortifications ;  and  France  is 
buildiuf^  ships,  forging  cannon,  and 
organising  troops,  as  if  she  were  pre- 
paring for  the  whole  world  in  arms. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  and  we  ask  for 
leaders  those  who  have  faith  in  our 
institutions,  and  who  represent  the 
manly  instincts  of  our  country, — ^not 
those  who  would  set  class  against 
class,  who  would  despoil  the  rich, 
who  would  flatter  the  poor,  who  cry, 
''Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace,**  and  not  those  who  (albeit 
their  experience  is  great,  and  their 
individual  tendencies  are  right)  de- 
pend for  their  support  on  the  dema- 
gogues and  dreamers  that  preach  such 
foUy.  If  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment is  to  receive  our  support,  it 
must  be  as  the  exponent  of  Conserva- 
tive principles,  and  as  the  guardians 
of  the  national  honour.  If  submission 
to  the  views  of  Mr  Bright,  and  to  the 
fascination  of  Mr  Gladstone's  dreams, 
be  essential  to  the  inte^ty  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  sooner  it  is  displaced  the 
better;  and  we  conceive  that  there 
would  be  not  a  few  moderate  Whigs 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Toiy 
party  in  supporting  a  €k>vemment 
strong  in  administrative  ability,  wise 
in  its  principles,  and  patriotic  in  its 
aims. 


PHuUd  by  Waiiam  BUukwood  «fc  Sont,  EdxAbm^, 
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NATIONAL  DEFEN0S8  Ain>  YOLTTNTECBd. 


AocoBDiKO  to  the  practice  of  Con- 
tisental  nations,  the  "  Report  of  the 
Oommissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  Defences  of  the  United  Eing- 
dom**  should  be  carefolly  locked  up 
in  the  office  of  oar  Minister  for  War ; 
and  the  works  they  recommend,  both 
▼hile  in  nrogress  and  when  complet- 
ed, shoula  be  jealously  guarded  nom 
the  inspection  of  strangers.  Our 
GoTemment  has  acted  wisely  in  put- 
ting aside  such  prcyadices,  and  boldly 
dedaring  what  is  considered  neces- 
saiy  to  render  our  dockyards  secure. 
An  attempt  at  secresy  would  have 
been  a  mere  pretence,  while  any 
foreigner  can  hire  a  boat  at  Ports- 
moutn  and  cruise  about  Spithead 
roadstead,  counting  the  tiers  of  guns 
till  sea-sickness  compelled  him  to  put 
back.  The  subject  can  now  be  well 
Tentilated  by  the  daily  and  periodical 
press,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
we  may  get  a  few  useful  hints  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel— /Vr« 
€Mlabko9tedocere,  We  hope  our  a//i^« 
will  pardon  the  expression.  But  it 
is  a  perfect  misnomer  to  call  this 
a  ^  Report  on  the  Defences  of  the 
United  Kingdom;"  it  is  a  report 
on  the  defences  of  the  dockyards 
alone.  ''The  defence  of  London,"  say 
the  Oommiasioners,  "  has  not  been 
brought  under  our  consideration." 
We  are  not  told  why  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert's instructions  confined  the  Gom- 
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missioners*  attention  to  certain  locali- 
ties, instead  of  calling  on  them  for 
a  general  scheme  to  resist  invasion. 
But  we  may  guess  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  Goyemment  considered 
it  better  to  put  forward  this  Report 
rwhich  is  so  fiur  very  useful)  as  a 
reeler,  and  accustom  the  public  to 
the  subject.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  their  taking  such  care 
of  the  pence,  and  letting;  the  pound 
take  care  of  itself.  Government 
knew  very  well  that,  once  they  had 
directed  serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  other  reeolt  could  follow  the 
publication  of  this  Report  than  a 
general  outcry  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme.  There  have  been  half-a- 
dozen  pamphlets  on  the  defence  of 
our  shores  and  metropolis,  bearing, 
or  which  might  have  borne,  well- 
known  names.  At  least  as  many 
others  must  have  been  drawn  up  offi- 
cially, for  the  private  information  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, and  military  authorities.  Let 
idl  or  these  be  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  commission,  who  will  make  such 
fcirther  examination  of  individuals 
and  localities  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary, and  tcU  us  plainly  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  what  we  shall  have 
to  pay.  In  such  a  delicate  matter 
we  see  no  objection  to  Ministers  giv- 
ing us  the  reports  by  two  instalments, 
provided  they  do  not  procrastinate 
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too  long ;  only  we  muBt  decline  to 
reciprocate— our  instalments  shall  be 
paia  when  we  know  what  Mr  Man- 
taUni  terms  the  "  demd  total** 

Although  the  Commissioners  have 
offered  no  suggestions  for  the  defence 
of  London,  tney  kindly  inform  us  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  its  cap- 
ture would  involve.  Lord  Overstone 
was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  a  reply  is  published,  in  which  he 
does  not  endeavour  to  soothe  our  ap- 
prehensions. If  a  timid  capitalist  or 
shipowner,  therefore,  dips  into  the 
pages  of  this  Report,  to  see  how  the 
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safe-room  in  Lombard  Street,  or  mer- 
chantmen at  Blackwall,  he  will  meet 
with  disappointment.  Instead  of  an 
antidote^  ne  will  only  learn  the  viru- 
lence of  the  poison.  But  he  may 
comfort  himself  -  with  Lord  Over- 
stone's  assurance,  ihat  if  the  French 
tiike  London,  the  Londoners  will  not 
fall  alone.  Provincial  competitors 
and  correspondents  must  share  their 
fate;  and  ruin,  disaster,  and  national 
degradation  be  the  common  lot  of 
Endishmen. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  Com- 
missioners' Report,  and  then  offer 
some  further  remarks  on  invasion 
generaUy,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  duties  of  volunteers. 

We  shall  assume  throughout  that 
an  invader  of  England  must  be  a 
Frenchman.  This  should  excite  no 
angrv  feelings ;  it  is  paying  them  a 
handsome  compliment,  and  does  not 
involve  the  converse  that  a  French- 
man must  be  an  invader  of  England. 
France  would  be  extremely  angry  if 
we  supposed  any  other  nation  dared 
plunge  into  an  abyss  on  whose  brink 
the  great  Napoleon  paused.  No  one 
expects  to  see  Don  Cossacks  prowling 
about  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or 
the  Great  Eastern  bringing  over  Ge- 
neral Harney  with  an  American  di- 
vision on  her  return  trip.  French 
authors  write  with  such  agreeable 
candour  of  fighting  a  hataiUe  neuretise 
in  Surrey,  and  making  a  hop-skip- 
and-jump  to  London  a&rwards,  that 
it  is  onlv  fair  to  say  what  welcome 
they  shall  receive. 

The  dockyards  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Pembroke  excepted,  are  soutn 
of  the  Thames  and  Bristol  Channel. 
The  principal  is  Portsmouth,  ''not 


only  as  regards  its  capabilities  for 
building,   repairing,     and   refitting 
ships  of  war,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
stores  of  every  denomination  collected 
there  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  but 
also  from  its  central  position  on  the 
south  coast  of  England."  Plymouth 
is  **  the  second  great  naval  arsenal 
andport  for  men-of-war  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom."    Pembroke  is  "  not  a 
fitting-out  yard,  but  its  capabilities 
as  a  Duilding-yard  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  of  our  great  na- 
val establishments."    Chatham  and 
Sheemess  are  on  the  Medway,  the 
former  a  building-yard,  the  latter 
"  inferior  in  importance  to  the  other 
naval  dockyards."    Woolwich  is  ifti- 
portant  as  ''a  building  and  steam 
yard,"  besides  its  enormous  arsenal, 
whence  all  our  artillery  equipments 
for  land  and  sea  service  are  supdied. 
Deptford  on  the  Thames,  above  Wool- 
wich, is  a  small  building-yard,  but 
large  victualling  establishment.  Last- 
ly, Haulbowline,  in  Cork  harbour, 
i^ords  means  of  ''refitting,  coaling, 
and  provisioning  the  fleet.  The  Com- 
missioners observe  that,  "without 
under-estimating  the  resources  of  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and 
other  great  centres  of  the  commercial 
marine,  we  believe  that  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  royal  navy  are  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  or  all  of 
them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  any 
of  our  dockyards." 

The  Commissioners  direct  their 
attention,  in  examining  and  reporting 
on  each  of  the  dockyards,  to  the  sea- 
ward defences  which  are  required 
against  a  purely  naval  force  :  and  to 
the  landward  defences,  which  would 
only  be  necessary  in  case  of  actual 
invasion.  Between  the  two  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  For  an  invasion 
by  land  immense  preparations  must 
be  made.  Infantry,  caval^,  and  ar- 
tillery must  be  embarked  in  France, 
and  disembarked  in  England— opera- 
tions requiring  the  greatest  nicety, 
liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the  weather 
in  spite  of  all  the  appliances  of  steam, 
and  utterly  impracticable  if  a  supe- 
rior naval  force  was  anywhere  with- 
in summons.  But  however  great  our 
naval  superiority,  our  ships  cannot 
at  all  times  prevent  an  enemy  from 
shelling  our  dockyards,  if  the  dock- 
yards look  to  the  ships  alone   for 
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protection.  If  oar  Channel  fleet  was 
at  Cork,  or  even  at  Plymouth,  the 
I^nch  admiral  might  get  up  steam 
in  Cherbourg  at  midnight,  and  be 
abreast  of  Portsmouth  by  daybreak. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  allow  him 
four  or  five  hours  to  shell  the  dock- 
yard before  our  fleet  came  up.  The 
Commissioners  justly  remark  that 
^  to  station  permanently  at  each  of 
our  dockyaros  and  arsenals  a  naval 
force  sufficient  for  its  defence,  and 
having  no  other  object,  woiild  be  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  of  a  fleet, 
and  would,  in  fact,  be  using  the  navy 
to  maintain  the  dockyards,  instead 
of  the  dockyards  to  maintain  the 
£eet'*  They  recommend  extensive 
additions  to  the  seaward  defences  of 
our  dockyards,  for  "in  their  pre- 
sent state  an  enemy  might,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  our  fleet,  or  in 
the  event  of  any  contingency  giving 
him  command  of  the  Channel,  de- 
stroy anv  of  these  establishments 
wiUiout  the  necessity  of  landing  upon 
our  shores.**  The  forts  whicn  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  entrances  to  our  dock- 
yards, would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
tiiose  which  kept  our  fleet  at  bav 
before  Cronstadt  and  Sebastopol, 
modified  to  suit  the  localities.  The 
Thames  and  Medway  would  both  be 
further  closed  by  a  floating  boom  or 
barrier  moored  across  the  river  in 
time  of  war.  The  Commissioners, 
for  sundiy  good  reasons,  do  not  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  stationary 
floating  batteries  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  they  describe  a  mov- 
able floating  battery,  or  steam-ship, 
"  which  they  conceive  would  be 
highly  efficient  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  described  as  a 
powerful  iron -sided  steam -vessel, 
capable  alike*  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
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greater  draught  of  water.  They 
shoiild  be  divested  of  all  qualities 
that  are  not  necessary  for  this  kind 
of  service,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  building,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  detached  on  other  duties." 
Most  of  our  readers  would  not 
thank  us  for  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Commissioners*  proposals 
regarding  the  landward  defences. 
Those  who  desire  to  study  the  sub- 
ject closely  will  find  means  of  doing 
so  in  the  pages  and  maps  of  the  Blue- 
book.  In  support  of  our  proposition, 
that  the  question  of  landward  de- 
fences requires  a  wider  investigation, 
which  should  fully  embrace  the  in- 
quiry of  how  many  troops  the  nation 
can  furnish,  we  shall  give  some  of 
the  answers  made  by  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  one  of  the  very  first  soldiers 
m  Europe. 

To  render  Portsmouth  secure 
against  a  distant  bombardment, 
certain  heights,  called  Portsdown 
Heights,  must  be  occupied ;  but  the 
position  is  verv  extensive— not  less 
than  seven  miles.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 
objects  to  fortifying  them,  because 
he  does  not  believe  the  reauisite 
garrison  of  20,000  men  would  be 
forthcoming.  "  My  objection  to 
Portsdown  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
place.  I  cannot  see  what  chance 
you  would  have  of  ever  finding  a 
garrison  which  would  be  eaual  to 
covering  such  an  extent  of  detences.** 

"  Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  might 
always  reckon  upon  having,  in  militia 
levies,  dock  brigades,  and  volunteer?,  a 
force  of  20,000  men  in  Portsmouth  Y 

"  A.  If  you  can  do  that,  then  my  objec- 
tion as  to  Portsdown  Hill  is  removed ; 
but  my  fear  would  be  of  establishing 
works  permanently,  at  a  very  consider- 
able expense,  and  afterwards  perhaps 
being  forced  to  abandon  them  from  want 
of  troops.  I  do  not  expect  that  you 
would  get  a  force  of  20,000  men  for 
Portsmouth,  because  Portsmouth  would 
not  be  attacked  unless  a  great  invasion 
took  place.  You  would  have  the  militia 
probably  with  your  field  army,  as  they 
would  be  a  very  valuable  force." 

At  Plymouth  the  proposed  lines 
are  four  miles  long.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 
says  the  position  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous (than  Portsdown),  owing 
to  its  smaller  extent ;  **  but  there  is 
another  circumstance  affecting  Ply- 
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mouth,  that  probably  the  finrrison 
would  be  very  much  larger,  becauBe 
you  would  have  all  the  troops  and 
ydunteen  of  that  part  of  the  conn- 
tiy  concentrated  at  Plymouth,  their 
centre  of  action;  whereaa  Porta* 
mouth  ia  part  of  the  defence  of  Lon- 
don, and  therefore  you  could  not 
afford  Buch  a  large  gmison  there.** 

**  Q.  The  army  which  is  to  defend  Lon- 
don oould  not  i^ect  the  defence  of  Ply- 
mouth ? 

"A'  No ;  for  you  could  not  leave  the 
whole  of  that  western  district  unprovided 
for  without  a  distinct  force,  which  would 
probably  be  chiefly  at  Plymouth." 

The  jkMrition  of  Chatham  is  so  near 
London  that  its  defence  becomes  still 
more  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  metropolis.  The  plan  of  theOom- 
misdoners  for  enclosing  the  ground 
opposite  Chatham  on  the  north  of 
tne  Med  way  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
their  ))lanB  which  we  should  venture 
to  criticise.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
fortification  of  Chatham  on  the  north 
should  only  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  defence  after  London  had 
fallen.  The  promontory  which  is 
formed  by  the  Medway  below  Maid- 
stone and  the  Thames,  is  the  last 
glace  where  an  invading  army  would 
ke  to  venture.  Although  we  do 
not  place  much  confidence  in  a  river 
for  strategical  purposes  of  defence, 
the  Medway  between  Maidstone  ana 
Chatham  would  offer  a  serious  bar- 
rier :  the  line  is  short,  and  therefore 
easily  watched,  and  the  ground  on 
the  left  bank  favourable  for  defence. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
an  invader  would  turn  the  Medway, 
either  passing  through  Maidstone  or 
leaving  it  on  nis  right  flank.  Maid- 
stone is  thus  an  important  strategical 
point  If  our  army  had  not  already 
met  the  invader  before  he  reached 
Maidstone,  or  if  it  had  met  him  and 
been  defeated,  it  must— it  coiild  only 
,be  in  front  of  London.  Should  the 
invader,  after  passingMaidstone,  turn 
to  his  right  and  enter  the  promon- 
tory between  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way, he  would  enter  a  cul  de  aac. 
Our  army  oould  advance  behind  him, 
and  make  him  fight  a  battle  in  a 
position  where  all  retreat  would  be 
eut  off  in  case  of  defeat  We  do  not 
believe  a  general  would  be  justified 
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in  exposing  himself  to  an  engage- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  even 
if  numerically  superior;  ana  the 
real  attack  on  Chatham  from  the 
north  would  only  be  made  after  Lon- 
don had  fallen.  When  this  unfor- 
tunate event  had  occurred,  the  French 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  oould  en- 
filade and  take  in  reverse  the  line 
of  works  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners across  the  promontory.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  adopt  one  of  the 
other  plans  which  they  themselves 
suggest,  having  both  its  flanks  rest* 
ing  on  the  Medway  9  A  small  fort  at 
CMe  Creek  could  be  added.  This 
would  compel  the  enemy  to  make 
his  attack  from  the  west  If  he 
attacked  from  the  north,  his  works 
would  be  taken  in  reverse  by  the 
fort  at  Cliffe  Creek.  If  he  attacked 
the  fort  at  Cliffe  Creek,  he  would  be 
taken  in  reverse  by  the  Chatham  lines. 
These  two  forts  would  thus  mutual- 
ly supnort  each  other.  The  fort  at 
Cliffe  Creek  would  form  a  barrier  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  north  and  east  portion  of  the 
Chatham  lines  might  be  construct- 
ed on  an  inexpensive  scale,  being 
less  liable  to  attack  than  the  west 
front,  which  would  be  proportion- 
ately strengthened. 

In  some  of  the  additions  proposed 
to  the  seaward  defences  of  Plymouth, 
the  Commissioners  have  really  gone 
too  far  on  the  side  of  security.  It  is 
wasting  money  to  build  expensive 
eaaemates  on  Drake's  Island.  The 
entrance  to  Plymouth  harbour  is  the 
easiest  defended  of  any  in  the  world. 
There  are  plenty  of  officers  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  who  would,  at  an 
expense  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
in  less  than  fortyei^ht  hours,  throw 
up  and  arm  a  sufficiency  of  earthen 
batteries  on  Mount  Edgecombe  to 
blow  any  fleet  that  tried  to  force  an 
entrance  dean  out  of  the  water  ;  and 
this  might  be  done  without  inflicting 
the  slightest  permanent  iAJury  on  the 
noble  demesne  of  Mount  Edgecombe, 
which  would  be  little  less  than  sacri- 
lege. But  earthen  batteries  thrown 
up  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  could, 
at  its  conclusion,  be  levelled  in  as 
fshori  a  time  as  they  took  to  construct 
—and  in  that  warm  and  moist  cli- 
mate the  succeeding  spring  would 
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see  the  cbdsies  and  ferns  giwiDg  as 
white  ftnd  green  «s  ever ;  or  if  a  hos- 
tile fleet  was  sunk  by  these  batteries, 
the  gnnsy  mounds  might  remain  for 
ftitnre  ages  as  a  ptotaresqne  memento 
of  the  Btroggle.  The  Gothic  rain 
near  them  would  be  nrach  improTed 
by  haying  its  buttress  knodked  away 
l^  a  French  bullet,  for  it  would  then 
become  a  real  ruin,  whereas  it  is  now 
sYowedly  a  sham  one. 

The  sulneet  of  seaward  defences  at 
Fntsmouth  is  difficult  and  compli- 
cated ;  what  between  the  sands,  and 
the  shoals,  and  **  Miytherbank,"  and 
**  No  man's  land"  and  the  contradic- 
tory opinionB  or  naval  officers,  the 
Commissicmers  deserve  great  c^it 
for  having  come  to  any  decision  at 
all,  »nd  we  have  no  intention  of  try- 
ingto  disturt)  it. 

The  Oommissiotters  state  their  de- 
mands on  our  pockets  as  follows : 
— **  The  amount  of  our  special  esti- 
mate is  £16,390,000,  of  which  sum 
£1,885,000  is  for  the  puroliase  of 
land,  £7,005,000  for  the  fortifications 
Tscommended  for  erection,  £500,000 
for  t^e  armament  of  works,  and 
£1,000,000  for  floating  defences.  To 
this  must  be  added  £1,^0,000  for 
works  already  sanctioned  and  in 
eoune  of  execution  —  the  whole 
amounting  to  £11,850,000.* 

The  portion  of  this  required  for 
^  seaward  defences  of  the  dock- 
yards is£2,325,000 ;  their  armament, 
say,  £250,000,  or  half  of  the  whole 
£500,000  required  for  armaments :  if 
we  add  the  £1,000,000  for  floating 
defences,  it  gives  £3,575.000.  1%is 
diould  be  sanctioned  without  loss  of 
time,  because  these  works  really  are 
independent  of  any  general  plan  for 
resisting  invasion,  and  the  garnsons 
requirea  would  be  very  sn^  com- 
pared with  those  for  tite  land  de- 
fences—  probably  not  5000  men. 
We  consider  these  seaward  defences 
for  the  dockyards  should  take  prece- 
dence of  everything,  even  of  the 
defence  of  London,  masmueh  as  the 
danger  is  far  more  inmiinent.  To 
reach  London  an  enemy  must  defeat 
both  our  fleet  and  army ;  to  bum 
our  dockyards,  in  the  present  state 
of  their  defences,  be  necKi  ofBJty  defeat 
or  catioe  away  our  fleet 
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and  money.  The  Oommissionera  re- 
quire 65,000  men  to  earrison  tbek 
forts,  3721  guns  to  Mace  in  them, 
and  £7.000,000  to  build  them :  surely 
it  would  be  as  well  to  count  hovf 
many  chickens  we  can  hatch,  before 
makmg  sudi  expensive  hencoops  for 
them.  Three  tnousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty -one  guns!  but 
where  are  the  gunners  1  Iteallyfood 
for  cannon  is  getting  so  scaioe  and 
dear,  and  there  are  so  many  mout^ 
to  food,  that  the  cannon  must  learn 
to  help  themselves,  and  then  indulge 
in  an  unobjectionable  cannibalinn* 
Can  no  one  invent  a  gun  that  wiH 
load,  aim,  and  fire  its^?  or,  as  sol- 
diers are  mere  machines,  can  no  one 
invent  a  steam  regiment  and  steam 
colond  at  once  f  We  oursdveB' 
befieve  the  number  of  nten  forth- 
coming, and  able  to  garrison  the 
fortifications,  would  be  practically  un- 
limited, and  shall  recur  to  the  suoject 
afterwards ;  but  when  sudi  distin- 
guished authorities  as  Sir  J.  Bur- 
goyne  think  otherwise,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  act  without  a  fuller  inves- 
tigation. The  Oommissioners  talk 
in  a  general  way  of  utifising  the 
volunteers,  &c ;  but  it  was  not  witii- 
in  their  scope  to  estimate  in  detail 
the  distribution  we  could  make  of 
our  forces.  We  wish  distinctly  to 
state  that  our  opposition  to  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  these  works 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  matter  on  a  oroader  basis, 
and  is  free  from  any  intention  of 
attributing  imperfections  to  the  Com- 
missionerr  schemes  taken  per  «e.  As 
specimens  of  militaiy  engineering 
projects  they  are  no  doubt  excellent : 
we  should  like  to  see  their  plan  of 
fortifying  Chatham  reconsidered,  id- 
thou^  It  is  very  probable  nothing 
better  can  be  devised.  As  th^ 
themselves  suggest   tiiree  different 

Slans  for  Ohatham,  we  mnj  be  par- 
oned  for  hinting  at  any  improve- 
ments being  possible.  If  the  nation, 
therefore,  will  undertake  to  find  gar- 
risons of  65,000  men,  and  come  down 
handsomely  with  its  £10,000,000,  the 
Oommissioners  may  safely  be  in- 
trusted with  seeing  the  money  laid 
out  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  the 
nation  had  better  make  sure  that  tho 
garrisons  will  not  be  summoned  at 
the  moment  of  peril  to  protect  Lon- 
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don,  and  an  enemy  walk  into  the 
empty  forts  \  and  they  must  not  at 
a  mture  penod  make  the  payment 
of  this  money  any  basis  for  remon- 
strance against  famishing  another 
twenty  million  to  fortify  London  and 
a  few  other  points,  which  may  be 
more  important  than  the  landward 
defences  of  our  dockyards. 

Here  we  leave  the  "  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  Defences  of  the  United  King- 
dom," and,  reserving  a  few  remarks 
regarding  our  fleet,  and  means  of 
opposiDg  or  delaying  a  landing,  for 
the  conclusion,  take  the  case  of  an 
actual  invasion,  when  the  whole  army 
of  Ikigland  —  re^lars,  militia,  and 
volunteers— would  be  called  into  the 
V  field.  It  is  not  necessary  nowadays 
to  go  very  far  for  a  pretext  for  war. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  present 
aspect  of  European  politics,  try  to 
divine  how  mucn  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces the  Emperor  will  require  to 
balance  Sicilv,  or  what  prescription 
the  doctors  have  drawn  up  for  the 
sick  man.  We  may  at  once  anti- 
cipate the  year  1863,  and  suppose 
France  has  gone  to  war  with  Eng- 
land for  an  ^  idea."  Matters,  more- 
over, are  looking  very  serious  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel  The  Emperor 
is  not  yet  established  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  or  the  Garde  Imperiale 
quartered  in  Enightsbridge  Bar- 
xacks ;  but  the  Parisian  press  talk 
of  this  as  all  but  un  fait  accompli. 
Rentes  are  up,  and  consols  are  down 
— England  has  lost  a  great  naval 
action,  and  the  French  admiral,  like 
Van  Iromp,  may  sail  up  the  Channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  To- 
morrow, as  the  Moniteur  announces, 
the  Emperor  will  run  down  to  Cher- 
bourg to  witness  a  grand  naval  re- 
view, when  the  French  fleet  will  tow 
their  captured  rivals  into  port  The 
French  admiral  who  engaged  the 
Roy^  Albert  on  one  side  and  the 
DuKo  of  Wellington  on  the  other, 
till  both  ships  struck  their  flags,  will 
lead  the  procession  with  his  prizes. 
The  iron-plated  Warrior  and  Black 
Prince  were  sunk  with  all  hands, 
so  they  cannot  grace  the  triumph  : 
but  a  number  of  other  vessels  or 
all  sizes  will  follow  in  the  victor's 
wake,  with  the  tricolor  floating  over 
the  British  ensign.    After  the  fUte, 
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the  Emperor,  it  is  whispered  in 
London,  will  not  go  back  to  Paris, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  Boulogne,  to 
superintend  in  person  the  arrange- 
ments for  embarking  his  army  of  in- 
vasion. A  few  swift  steamers  have 
set  out  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
to  convey  orders  of  recall  for  our 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Two  contractors,  who  built  rotten 
gunboats,  have  been  hanged  at 
BlackwaU.  The  London  mob  are 
searching  eveiywhere  for  Mr  Bright, 
but  he  has  fortunately  eluded  their 
CTasp— he  is  concealea  in  Lord  Der- 
by's dressing-room. 

If  England  is  ever  invaded,  it  can 
only  be  after  a  catastrophe  such  as 
we  have  here  imagined.  The  Em- 
peror would  never  oe  so  mad  as  to 
quit  the  shores  of  France  until  he 
had  secured  a  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel for  six  weeks  at  least.  As  to 
seizing  a  moment  when  our  fleet  was 
out  of  the  w^it  is  not  possible  in 
these  davs.  Where  coula  our  fleet 
hide  itseu,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
summons  at  the  time  of  need  ?  No 
port  of  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean 
IS  more  than  a  fortnight's  steaming 
from  Land^s  End ;  ana  it  would  not 
suit  the  French  to  disembark  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  find  their  transports 
in  possession  of  an  English  squadroit 
The  Emperor  had  better  be  content 
with  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles, 
than  reign  for  a  month  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  Tower. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  forms  the  se- 
rious idea  of  invading  Enghuid,  he 
would  not  even  pretend  to  secresy. 
Do  what  he  might,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  vast  pre- 
parations which  would  be  necessary, 
without  all  Europe  fathoming  his 
design.  The  moment  his  concentra- 
tion of  troops  and  transports  began 
to  be  matured,  any  attempt  at  se- 
cresy would  merely  dog  nis  own 
movements,  without  throwing  any 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Our  War  Office  should, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  does,  know 
the  movements  of  every  regiment  in 
the  French  army  just  as  well  as  our 
own.  This  may  not  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  peace  time,  but  the  prac- 
tice should  not  be  allowed  to  arop, 
as  it  keeps  the  machinery  of  our  in- 
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telligence  demtrtment  in  good  work- 
in|^  order.  The  army  of  inyamon 
might  coniiBt  of  200,000  moD,  of 
whom  150,000  would  cross  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  remainder  be 
brought  forward  to  supply  casual- 
ties ;  150,000,  more  or  less,  may  be 
taken  as  the  limit  beyond  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  keep 
up  an  army  fully  supplied  with  am- 
munition, provisions,  and  matSriel, 
Of  these,  100,000  (including  5000 
eavaliy  and  200  guns)  might  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  be  passed  over 
at  once;  they  would  require  about 
150,000  tons  of  shipping.  We  give 
a  small  proportion  of  cavaliy  and 
guns,  as  the  country  is  not  suited  for 
tiiem.  With  good  arrangements,  and 
under  veiy  favourable  circumstances 
of  weather,  the  whole  oould  land  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  A  few 
tumbrils  or  horses  might  remain  on 
board,  but  the  great  mass  could  be 
ashore  within  that  time.  We  have 
seen  an  artillery  troop-ship  com- 
pletely cleared  of  horses  and  guns  in 
eight  hours,  on  to  a  beach  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant  At  Old 
Fort  the  Allies  commenced  disem- 
barkinff  at  8  A.H.,  and  had  pretty 
neariy  brou^t  everything  ashore  bv 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  al- 
though there  was  a  considerable  surf. 
The  100,000  men  once  ashore,  their 
first  operation  would  be  to  intrench 
themselves  in  some  position  selected 
long  before.  The  steamers,  as  they 
emptied,  would  go  back  for  another 
emo.  Supposing  the  infantiy  took 
six  hours  to  disembark,  the  steamers 
four  hours  to  cross,  two  more  to  em- 
bark their  second  batch,  aod  four 
hours  to  recross,  the  whole  could  be 
finished  by  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  allowing  the  sailors  a  few  hours 
for  repose.  The  French  would  try  to 
dispense  with  most  of  the  baggage 
ana  means  of  transport  which  an 
army  usually  requires,  but  there  are 
certain  necessary  evils  in  the  shape 
of  impedimenta  which  no  force  in  tne 
field  can  entirely  shake  off.  The  sol- 
diers would  carry  six  days*  provisions, 
no  tents  would  be  brouffnt  ashore. 
In  their  state  of  mad  excitement,  no 
complaints  would  be  heard  of  the  wet 
or  oold  as  they  lay  down  to  sleep  on 
the  firm  old  sod  of  Kent :  any  priva- 
tions would  be  oheerfuUy  endured 


except  delay.  By  noon  on  the  third 
day,  150,000  infantry.  5000  cavalry, 
and  200  guns,  would  oe  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  and  the  marshals,  amid 
deafening  shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmper- 
eur  !**  direct  the  heads  of  their  respec- 
tive columns  on  London. 

So  far  it  has  been  all  plain  sailing. 
We  have  no  right  to  reckon  the  ele- 
ments to  help  us.  It  might  be  that 
"  He  blew  with  His  winds,  and  they 
were  scattered  ;**  that  half  the  army 
might  find  themselves  cut  off,  hj  a 
strong  southerly  gale  and  roarmff 
surf,  from  all  communication  with 
their  ships,  and  be  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  but  we  must  not 
neglect  human  means,  in  the  hope 
that  Providence  will  a  second  time 
interpose  in  our  favour. 

We  have  here  put  aside  our  Chan- 
nel fleet,  and  seen  the  invader  safe 
ashore.  Having  thus  given  him  a 
queen  and  bishop  at  the  least,  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do  with  our  knights 
and  castles  in  the  great  game  of 
strategy. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
English  general  He  might  assume 
the  offensive,  and  force  an  action 
close  to  the  coast,  finishing  the  war 
at  once,  and  saving  all  the  southern 
counties  and  towns  from  pillage  and 
miseiy ;  for  this  he  must  have  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
ciplined men  at  his  disposal  The 
second  or  defensive  course  of  opera- 
tions (which  also  applies  to  the  case 
of  our  army  losing  a  great  battle 
near  the  coast)  would  be  necessary, 
if  numerical  odds  in  r^lar  troops 
(including  militia  and  eflScieut  volun- 
teers) were  so  much  against  us,  that 
the  tremendous  stake  could  not  pru- 
dently be  risked  in  a  pitched  battle 
until  the  enemy  were  far  from  their 
base,  and  the  volunteers,  acting  in 
their  rear^  compelled  them  to  detach 
large  bodies  to  protect  their  line  of 
operations,  the  main  army  being  pro- 
portionately weakened. 

"The  safety  and  honour  of  the 
countfT,"  says  Lord  Overstone^  "  re- 

guire  that  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
e  defended  on  the  sea  principally, 
and  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  serious  mishaps  there,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  battle 
upon  the  first  inch  of  ground  upon 
which  a  foreign  foe  sets  his  hostile 
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Coot."  That  the  English  gtaeral 
would  adopt  thk  course^  if  he  could 
do  BO  with  any  hope  of  success^  there 
oasinot  be  a  doubt  The  whole  quee- 
tion  is  one  of  men^and  this  we  shall 
discnas  hereafter  The  infantry  would 
be  forwarded  bj  rail,  the  eavahy  and 
artillery  by  road.  As  Crawford^s  light 
brigade  marched  sixty-four  muea 
in  twenty-six  hours  to  TaJavera^  it 
would  not  be  expecting  too  moeh 
firooL  our  oiountad  troops^  or  even 
fbot-airtiUery,  to  niake  thirty  mika 
a<day.  Thus  all  troops  witbin  a 
radius  of  sixty  miles  from  the  point 
of  invasiMi,  and  the  infiantry  m)m  a 
&r  greater  distance,  could  assemble 
OB  the  third  day.  Independently  of 
the  great  sacrifice  which  a  protracted 
war  must  entail,  the  plan  of  fighting 
at  oece  presents  great  advantages  in 
a  purely  military  point  of  view.  The 
mond  efifect  upon  our  army  of  march- 
ing straight  at  the  enemor  wherever 
he  land^  must  be  admirable.  We 
would  deploy  a  few  miles  £rom  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a  member  of  the 
royal  fEunily,  riding  alon^  the  ranlcs, 
wo^d  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  to  an  extraordinary  pitch. 
The  French  would  hardly  be  recover- 
ed firom  their  sea-siduiess,  and,  with 
tb«  best  arrangements,  would  still  be 
In  some  confiisicm.  They  could  not 
have  any  heavier  guns  than  field- 
pieces  ashore,  while  we  might  hope 
to  l»ring  IH-pounders  into  action.. 
They  would  be  availed  at  the  sud- 
denness with  whjieh  their  traeraass 
was  challeDged,  and,  above  all,,  a 
battle  lost  in  such  a  position  would 
be  utter  and  immediate  destruction. 
If  left  to  themselves^  they  might 
form  a  strong  intrenfihed  camp^  on 
which  to  retire  after  any  disastrous 
action  in  the  interior,  but  at  the  &st 
nothing  could  be  ready  beyond  a  few 
fieldworks.  £ven  a  victory  must 
paralyse  the  invader  for  many  days^ 
With  40^000  men  weltering  in  their 
blood,  and  all  their  ammunition 
qient.  they  could  be  in  no  position 
to  follow  up  boldly  through  an  en- 
dosed  coiuitry. 

If  we  were  really  invaded  without 
warning,  which  some  predict,  al- 
though we  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  sueh  an  occurrence,  or  if  we 
were  surprised  through  ourown  negli- 
gence to  take  proper  precautions  after 
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waminflr  had  been  given,  or,  worse 
than  aU^  if  we  were  defeated  in  a 
general  action  near  the  ooast,  the 
p(Hnt  to  look  to  would  be  the  safety 
of  the  metropolis.  Of  course  there 
are  different  oegrees  of  surprise,  luid 
the  English  army,  uajprepared  whea 
the  enemy  kaded.  m%ht  meet  him 
half-way  ta  London.  Accordingly, 
some  l^ve  proposed  scarping  the 
chalk  range  of  hiUs^  or  forming  an 
intrenchea  camp  near  GuiMford,  or 
elsewhere  along  that  line.  Due  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  view  from 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
country;  but  we  cannot  adopt  it 
ourselves^  A  lonff  line,  such  aa 
would  be  afforded  oy  scarping^  the 
hiUs^  is  generally  a  weak  line.  There 
are  so  many  strong  positions  along 
this  range  of  hillsy  tnat  an  intrenched 
camp,  which  the  enemy  would  loiow 
of,  aoKi  lay  his  plans  to  avoid,  is  un- 
necessary ;  and  if  we  are  ready  to 
attack  him,  na  defensive  works  or 
position  is  required.  It  is  also  quite 
uncertain  whether  an  invader  would 
buid  in  Kent  or  Essex  :  if  he  landed 
in  Kent,  he  would  certainlv  make  a 
demonstralicm  on  Essex ;  if  he  landed 
in  Essex,  he  would  make  a  demon- 
stration oa  Kent  But,  for  the  sake 
of  more  easily  considering  the  ques- 
tioa,  we  take  the  southeoi  counties 
as  the  field  of  operations.  Leaving^ 
then,  any  intermediate  line  between 
the  coast  and  London  as  a  matter 
of  sec<mdary  importance,  which  can 
hardly  be  proviaed  for  beforehand, 
but  must  depend  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  we  come  to  the  oefence 
of  London  itself  against  im  invader 
who  had  pu^ed  up  to  its  vicinity. 
Several  projects  have  beea  put  for- 
ward, all  of  which  we  desire  to  see 
investigated  by  a  competent  oomr- 
misMouL  One  is  to  surround  Lon- 
don with  a  series  of  d^ttehed  re- 
doubts, one  mile  apart,  at  a  radius 
of  five  or  six  miles  firom  St  Paul's  ; 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  these 
forts  must  be  so  masked  by  houses 
as  to  be  gjen^ally  usekes.  Anothex 
scheme  mis  been  verv  ably  advo- 
cated in  the  ComhUl  Magtume — 
vis.,  to  surround  London  wich  forta 
at  Shooter's  Hill,  the  Crystal  Pakoe, 
Harrow,  and  other  pkc^  Previoua 
to  aa  expected  attack,  intermediate 
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forts  and  a  line  of  parapet  could  be 
thrown  up  between  them,  and  the 
whole  male  population  summoned  to 
defend  these  works.  Our  objection 
to  this  plan  is,  that  the  mass  of  sub- 
urban yiUas  and  garden  walls  as  they 
stand  form  positiras  admirable  for 
defence  and  most  difficult  for  attack. 
By  all  means  arm  the  population  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  let  them 
fight  it  out  in  these  enclosures, 
^^re  is  no  doubt  they  would  step 
cheerfully  forward  to  man  your  ad- 
yanced  works,  but  they  would  attach 
undue  importance  to  tbem.  Such  a 
hmg  line  would  probably  be  pierced 
somewhere,  and  the  undisciplined 
masses,  terrified  at  this  result,  fly  in 
confusion,  setting  a  fearful  example 
to  the  regular  troops.  If  the  latter 
were  scattered  in  detachments  along 
the  line,  they  would  be  unable  to  do 
anything  but  follow ;  or,  if  thev  were 
eoUected  at  one  poin^  by  mr  the 
greats  extent  of  tne  p^i^  and  re- 
doubts must  be  in  the  entire  charge 
(tf  utterly  untrained  men,  who  would 
think,  when  this  was  lost,  that  all 
was  oyer,  and  not  make  half  the  fight 
in  the  enclosures  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  placed  there  :  and,  when 
they  made  a  good  stana  behind  one 
wall,  (mly  be  encouraged  to  hold  out 
at  the  next.  This  is  sacrificing  the 
suburbs;  but  it  is  surely  better  to 
sacrifice  the  suburbs  and  say^  the 
town  than  lose  all  together.  We 
acknowledge,  howeyer,  tiiat  the  da- 
majie  which  must  ensue  would  be  a 
senoQS  eonsideration,  were  it  not 
that  we  belieye  means  can  be  taken 
topreyentit. 

Of  the  yarious  projects  for  defend' 
ing  London,  that  to  which  we  incline 
is  alluded  to  in  a  pamphlet  on  ^  Na- 
tional Defence ;  or.  Where  shall  Eng- 
land Rally  her  Volunteers?  By  a 
deneral  Officer.**  It  is  to  haye  an 
intrenched  camp  in  front  of  London 
which  an  enemy  could  not  pass,  and 
entangle  himself  in  the  streets.  If 
the  English  general,  UDiFnlling  from 
whateyer  cause  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field,  took  uf>  an  imnreg- 
naUe  intnenched  position,  sucn  as 
ooold  easily  be  oonstmeted  near  the 
Crystal  Palace,  no  inyader  dare  moye 
on  the  dty.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  an  army  cannot  right-about 
fMb  like  a  single  soldier.     A  good 
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ezamide  of  this  occurs  in  Sir  R  Wil« 
son's  narratiye  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. C^eneral  Morand  was  recalled 
oy  Napoleon,  netf  Loubino,  after 
haying  penetrated  what  the  French 
called  a  yirgin  wood,  as  neyer  haying 
been  passed  before  by  troops  with 
cannon  or  wheeled  carriages ;  but  his 
artillery  had  to  moye  rorward  one 
mile  and  a  half  befoie  they  could  find 
space  to  turn. 

If  an  inyader  was  to  enter  the 
mass  of  yillas  and  gardens  near  Lon- 
don, he  could  not  moye  troops,  espe^ 
dally  artillery,  from  one  flank:  to  uie 
other  to  support  threatened  points, 
which  is  so  essential  in  a  well-orderea 
field  of  battle.  His  artilleiTi  indeedi 
would  be  80  cramped  as  to  become  of 
little  use,  and  the  enclosures  would 
preyent  ^ose  regular  formations  by 
which  discipline  can  yanquish  num- 
bers. Eyen  30,000  good  troops  from 
the  English  camp  attacking  his  rear 
would  throw  him  into  inextricable 
confusion,  whioh  must  be  the  pre* 
lude  to  destruction.  We  will  not 
hazard  too  positiye  an  assertion  on 
such  a  point,  but  we  belieye  that 
an  army  of  100,000  men  facing  the 
Thames,  within  six  miles  of  St 
Paul's,  could  not  turn  round  pro^ 
perly  under  three  hours.  With  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Sydenham,  ther&> 
fore,  eyen  the  suburbs  would  be  safe. 
To  suppose  an  inyader  will  sacri* 
fice  himself  to  bum  London,  is  ab- 
surd. We  haye  heard  of  a  nation 
sacarifidnff  its  capital  to  destroy  an 
inyader,  but  neyer  of  an  inyader 
sacrificiDg  himself  to  destroy  a  oapi*> 
tal.  The  French  Samson  may  oe 
yery  anxious  to  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  but  he  will 
let  them  alone  rather  than  bury  him- 
self in  the  ruins. 

To  form  an  intrenched  camp  near 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  somewhrnrs 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  will  not 
cost  more  than  most  of  the  other 
]^ans  proposed  for  defence.  The 
exact  spot  and  form  of  camp  are  im* 
material.  We  should  propose  a  quad- 
rilateral—two  forts  in  front,  one  and 
a  half  or  two  miles  apart,  and  two 
corresponding  ones  about  one  mile 
distant  in  rear.  The  camp  will  re- 
quire one  mile  dear  space  in  fr<mt 
and  on  the  sides,  and  half  a  mile 
dear  in  rear.    This  giyes  an  entire 
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space  of  four  miles  long  by  two  and 
a  Lalf  deep,  or  ten  square  miles. 
Except  the  small  space  occupied  by 
the  forts  themselves,  the  remainder 
might  continue  under  cultivation, 
only  all  houses  and  enclosures  must 
be  cleared  away.  It  would  be  best 
laid  out  as  a  grazing-ground.  If  the 
expense  was  very  considerable,  some 
houses  and  trees  might  remain,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground  when  the 
camp  was  to  be  placed  on  a  war 
footing.  If  we  allow  ;£400  per  acre, 
the  entire  cost  would  be  £2,560,000. 
Two  such  camps  are  required— one 
on  the  south  and  one  on  the  north 
or  north- west  of  London.  Allowing 
one-half  for  loss  in  the  purchase, 
depreciation  in  value  under  (Jovem- 
ment  mansj^ment,  and  unprofitable 
ground  buUt  on  by  the  torts,  the 
expense  of  the  sites  for  two  camps 
will  be  £2,600,000,  to  which  we 
mav  add  £1,000,000  for  buildine 
eight  forts.  These  are  not  reauirea 
to  stand  a  regular  siege,  and  this 
allowance  should  sufBce.  Such  a 
position,  with  the  flanks  extended, 
and  front  covered  by  a  few  tempo- 
rary works,  if  necessary,  will  be  im- 
pregnable. The  English  general 
womd  have  his  army,  every  man  of 
whom  he  could  dep^d  upon,  well 
in  hand,  ready  in  a  moment  to  be 
hurled  at  the  enemy  if  he  committed 
the  slightest  blunder.  The  invader, 
with  such  an  army  in  such  a  position 
before  him^  and  every  hedge  and  wall 
bristling  with  muskets  beyond,  might 
well  stand  at  bay. 

Foiled  on  the  south  side  of  Lon- 
don, the  enemy  must  cross  the 
Thames  and  operate  on  the  north. 
He  need  not,  however,  enter  London 
to  become  its  master.  His  fleet 
blockades  the  Thames ;  the  southern 
counties  are  ravaged,  and  their  rail- 
ways in  his  hands,  or  broken  up. 
K  he  can  occupy  or  break  up  the 
northern  lines,  London  must  starve 
or  yield.  Crossing  the  Thames  and 
circling  round  the  north  of  London 
would  be  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
for  open  combat  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  English  general  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  it  up.   Another 
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intrenched  camp  on  the  north  of 
London  would  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose now.  The  enemy  are  on  our  com- 
munications, and  must  be  attacked 
and  beaten  ofll  We  should  then 
understand  what  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  regarding  invasion  — 
"  There  is  no  mode  of  resistance, 
much  less  of  protection,  from  this 
danger,  excepting  by  an  army  in  the 
field  capable  of  meeting  and  con- 
tending with  its  formidable  enemy." 
The  mvader^s  first  operation  would 
be  to  intrench  himself  near  Rich- 
mond, and  bridge  the  Thames  there 
or  higher  up.  If  the  locks  at  Ted- 
dington  can  be  covered  by  a  small 
fort,  it  should  be  constructed,  for  they 
render  the  Thames  imfordaole  for  a 
long  distance.^  As  Napoleon,  after 
losing  the  battle  of  Aspem,  bridged 
and  crossed  the  Danuoe  with  the 
whole  Austrian  army  opposite  to 
him,  the  Thames  above  Richmond 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  formidable  bar- 
rier. The  bridges  would  be  covered 
with  strong  fieldworks  on  each  side, 
and  magazmes  with  twenty  or  thirty 
days'  supply  established  within  the 
enclosure.  Leaving  here  as  small  a 
force  as  he  dared^  say  20^000  men 
(perhaps  temporarily  breakmg  off  his 
communications  with  the  coast,  and 
calling  up  his  detachments),  the 
French  general  would  move  round 
London  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty 
miles.  He  would  alwsjB  be  ready  to 
face  the  capital,  and  give  battle  to 
our  army  wnen  it  emerged.  Till  then 
he  would  send  strong  detachments 
along  the  railways  on  his  left  flank 
to  break  them  up.  The  point  has 
now  been  reached  when  the  English 
general  must  assume  the  offensive ; 
but  he  does  so  under  great  advan- 
tages. If  the  enemy  have  drawn  him 
out  of  his  impregnable  position  at 
last,  he  has  protracted  operations 
which  must  have  been  most  harass- 
ing to  invaders.  On  sea  their  trans- 
ports have  been  all  this  time  exposed 
to  a  guerilla  warfare  from  such  ships 
as  remained  in  our  Channel  ports,  or 
arrived  from  distant  stations.  The 
volunteers  have  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  showing  their  mettle.  They 
have  been  harassing  his  convoys  and 


*  The  writer  heard  this  eu^eated  hy  a  distinguished  officer  of  the   Royal 
leers. 
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foragmg-partiefly  forclDg  him  to  leave 
40,000  or  50,000  men  aioDg  his  com- 
municatioDB,  and  perhaps  half  that 
number  in  the.hoepitals,  or  beneath 
the  turf.  Our  mam  army  has  been 
consolidating.  We  therefore  fight 
at  every  advantage.  This  is  consola- 
tory, for  fight  we  must,  without  loss 
of  time.  The  invaders  movement 
which  we  have  here  suggested  is  a 
most  dangerous  one,  but  if  our  in- 
trenched camp  on  the  south  was  un- 
assailable, their  commander  must 
either  adopt  it  or  return  to  France. 
His  choice  would  soon  be  made.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  possible  glory, 
or  at  worst  a  soldier's  death.  What 
the  other  alternative  would  be  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  marshal  (if  he 
was  a  manual)  might  see  some  ugly 
visions  of  a  guillotme,  surrounded  oy 
a  disappointed  populace.  Moreover, 
there  are  precedents  for  such  a  course. 
Napoleon  remained  at  Moscow,  al- 
though Kutuso£f  might  have  ad- 
vanced firom  Ealouga  at  anv  moment, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  French  line 
of  retreat  The  Allies  advance  on 
Pans  in  1814,  leaving  Napoleon  in 
their  rear.  The  invader  and  English 
general  would  be  playing  for  nearly 
equal  stakes.  If  the  former  lost  a 
ereat  battle  on  the  north  of  London, 
His  army,  cut  off  from  retreat,  must 
perish  or  surrender.  If  he  gained  a 
great  victory,  he  would  take  all  our 
artillerv,  although  even  then  he 
might  hesitate  to  follow  our  infantry 
into  the  streets  of  London ;  but  he 
might  cut  off  our  supplies  at  his 
leisure,  until  the  Lota  Mayor  sent 
him  the  keys  of  the  city.  It  seems 
manifest  that  the  object  of  an  invader 
must  firom  the  first  be  to  engage  our 
army  in  a  fair  fight.  If  he  is  not  pre- 

Eared  to  do  this,  what  business  has 
e  to  cross  the  Channel  at  all  ?  Our 
safety,  as  well  as  our  honour,  demand 
that  we  should  be  as  ready  and  eager 
for  the  combat  as  himself,  and  only 
fall  back  on  the  defensive  after  losing 
a  pitched  battle. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  avail- 
able forces  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  infantry  (including  Foot-Guards) 
amount  to  60^000.  but  many  compe- 
tent authorities  aeclare  that  half  of 
these  are  useless  invalids,  or  boy- 
recruits  in  the  dep6ts,  so  they  may 
be  put  down  as  45,000  at  most; 
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there  are  17,000  embodied  militia, 
differing  in  little  but  name  f^om 
troops  of  the  line.  By  embodying 
the  whole  militia,  about  40,U00  woula 
be  available.  Our  whole  infantry  is 
thus  85,000  ;  our  cavalry,  9000 ; 
artillery  (including  5600  militia), 
20,000.  There  are  also  14,000  pen- 
sioners and  3000  marines,  but  these 
could  only  be  placed  in  garrison.  If 
we  deduct  20,000  infantry.  3000 
cavalry,  and  6i.00  artillery  for  Ire- 
land, there  remains  65,000  infantry, 
6000  cavalry,  14,000  artillery  (total. 
85,000  of  all  arms)  for  Englana  ana 
Scotland— a  noble  force  certainly,  but 
some  must  be  left  in  garrison,  and 
the  gaps  filled  up.  and  the  total 
added  to,  by  volunteers.  How  many 
efficient  men  the  volunteers  can  sup- 
ply for  the  line  of  battle  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question.  They  must 
not  only  be  ready  to  "  rush  down  on 
the  foe"— there  we  believe  the  volun- 
teers would  carry  away  the  palm 
even  from  the  line— but  when  shat- 
tered by  grape-shot,  or  pierced  by 
cavalry,  they  must  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  discipline 
and  their  officers'  efficiency  to  seize 
the  first  favourable  moment  to  rally 
and  reform.  It  is  only  battalions 
formed  in  the  towns  that  could  un- 
dertake this  duty ;  and  looking  at 
the  classes  which  supply  most  of  our 
volunteers,  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
they  were  called  out  permanently, 
what  little  business  had  survived  the 
serious  threat  of  invasion  must  ab- 
solutely come  to  a  stand-still.  This 
question,  and  the  distribution  of  our 
regular  troops,  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  commission.  We 
should  estimate  the  volunteers  quali- 
fied to  take  post  in  the  line  at  30,000, 
and  the  troops  required  for  garrison 
duties  at  20,000  (to  be,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  state,  immensely  aug- 
mented by  volunteer  companies,  or 
the  levee  en  masse),  thus  giving  a 
total  for  the  CTand  army  in  the  field 
of  95,000.  We  consider  this  should 
be  increased  by  at  least  15,000  men. 

The  volunteers  should  be  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

The  First  Glass  to  be  placed  in  the 
line  of  battle.  They  roust  be  ac- 
auainted  with  battalion  drill,  and  un- 
der commanding  officers  who  under- 
stand brigade  movements— 30,000. 
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Second  Ckui. — ^Volonteers  who 
have  been  raised  in  detached  com- 
panies. To  act  as  light  in&ntiy  in 
partisan  corps — 60,000. 

Third  Class, — Volunteers  called 
out  on  the  emergency.  Their  number 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  require- 
ments of  Government.  These,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  first  and  second 
classes^  would  be  employed  in  gar- 
risons. 

Many  will  object  to  placing  30,000 
volunteers  in  the  line  of  battle;  others 
would  double  the  number.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  it  does  not  behoye 
any  one  to  dogmatise  till  the  volun- 
teer movement  is  more  developed. 
There  is  no  doubt  volunteer  battalions 
can  and  do  afford  the  time  necessary 
to  learn  their  evolutions,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  intelli^nee 
and  patriotism  are  equal  substitutes 
for  that  ri^d  discipline  required  in 
the  field  ot  battle,  and  which  cannot 
exist  where  half  the  privates  think 
they  know  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  colonel  But  we  think  ourselves 
that  the  nation  can  safely  trust  to 
both  men  and  officers^  seeing  the 
responsibility  which  aevolves  on 
them  when  invasion  threatens,  the 
men  condescending  to  become  ma- 
chines for  the  moment,  the  officers 
seglecting  all  other  business  to  i)er- 
fect  themselves  in  military  duties 
We  must  strongly  urge  on  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  volunteer  corps  to 
study  the  theory  of  warfare.  An 
officer  who  only  knows  his  drill  is  no 
more  fit  for  independent  command, 
than  a  man  who  can  plough  to  be  a 
farmer.  When  he  has  mMe  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  theory  can 
teach,  he  will  be  on  a  par  with  many 
a  general ;  for,  notwithstanding  we 
have  been  at  war  in  some  part  of  the 
world  for  the  last  five  years,  if  our 
regular  troops  were  to  take  the  field 
to-morrow,  one-half  of  the  generals, 
officers,  and  men,  would  have  haa 
no  experience  in  actual  warfaie.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  war  is  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders.**  It  would  be 
verj  strange  if  it  was  not  Would 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  or  any  other  profession 
or  trade,  be  anything  else  than  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders,  if  half  the  practi- 
tioners were  only  theorists  1  War  is 
like  other  trades.    Most  officers  who 
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have  made  a  campaign  will  acknow- 
ledge  that  in  every  action,  in  every 
dajrs  march,  they  learnt  some  prao- 
tieal  lesson  which  no  theory  could 
have  taught  For  thia  defect  in  the 
practical  education  of  an  army  there 
IS  no  remedy.  We  cannot  order  the 
division  at  the  Curragh  to  invade 
England,  and  attack  Auiershott  with 
baS-cartridge.  It  would  be  capital 
practice  to  call  out  the  volunteers 
for  a  month,  and  make  all  England 
attack  London  ;  but  the  nation  dis- 
likes two  prize-fighters  drawing  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  from  each  other^s 
noses,  and  would  certainly  object  to 
our  learning  the  noble  art  of  national 
self-defence  in  this  manner.  Our 
neighbours,  to  be  sure,  go  to  war  for 
an  ^*  idea,**  which  may  mean  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  slioot ;  but 
even  France  chooses  a  foreigner  fcur 
her  target 

In  making  the  corps  who  are 
formed  c^  detached  companies  act  as 
partisans,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  easier  to 
operate  judiciously  as  a  partisan 
eorps,  than  to  act  as  a  battalion  in 
the  line  of  battle ;  but  the  latter  re>> 
quires  a  speciality  of  training.  An 
nndiscipliaed  batlaMon  is  worse  than 
useless  in  the  line  of  battle,  but  may 
do  good  service  in  irregular  warfare ; 
although  even  there  troops  aecus- 
tomed  to  act  in  unison  have  a  de- 
cided advantage.  But  we  place  our 
regulars  and  best  volunteers  in  the 
line,  because  we  are  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  has  a  hunter  that  will  go  in 
harness,  and  a  hack  that  will  not  If 
he  wishes  to  hunt  and  drive  the  same 
day,  he  must  drive  his  hunter  and 
hunt  his  hack ;  UMMreover,  the  batta- 
lions are  formied  in  the  towns — de- 
tached companies  in  the  country, 
probably  of  men  better  aUe  to  est- 
dure  the  dreadhil  fatigiM  which  a 
partiaan.  to  do  his  duty  judiciously 
and  creaitably,  must  undergo.  The 
detached  companies  can  also  more 
easily  be  put  into  battalioDsand  half 
battalions  under  experienced  militaiy 
officers;  and  nowhere  is  experience 
more  required  than  in  the  commander 
(^  a  partisan  corpa  He  must  be  able 
to  detect  at  a  glanee  what  an  enemy's 
column  is  composed  of,  where  they 
are  weak,  and  where  they  are  strong, 
what  manoeuvres  they  axe  exeeoling, 
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aad  bow  hie  awn  small  ccHrps  can 
bcflt  thw»rt  ibem  without  being  comr 
pfoniaed  iteeH 

Meat  writeia  oo  tbe  Ydunteer 
BK>iirement,  and  indeed  the  vdan- 
leers  tbemisehrea,  seem  to  have  con- 
templated their  all  acting  as  light 
infantry,  and  selected  the  colour  of 
their  diress  accordinf;ly.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  patriotic  dyers  would 
ramish  such  invisible  greens  or  greys 
Hiat  our  T^emem  would  be  no  more 
diatingviahabie  than  a  hare  in  the 
furze,  or  a  partridge  in  the  stubble. 
Puffs  of  smoke  and  the  ping  of  rifle 
bullets  will  alone  inform  tbe  invader 
that  he  ia  surnMmded  by  enemiea 
When  ha  enters  the  hazel  eopae^  what 
he  UMatiikea  £Eir  foliage  will  "  bnatle 
mJko  axe  and^  brand;*'  and  a  stone 
wall,  on  olose  inspeetion,  turn  oat  to 
be  a  line  ef  knickerbockers.  The 
uniforms  chosen  by  most  of  the  vol- 
unteers are  both  neat  and  efiBcient, 
but  we  must  express  a  (doubtless  un- 
availing) regret  that  those  corps  at 
any  rate  who  are  formed  into  batta- 
Eona  are  not  dressed  in  the  national 
eolour.  This  would  have  enabled 
ear  own  troops  to  distinguish  tlwm 

t&r  more  difficult  thing  than  may 
generally  supposed),  and  also  have 
prevented  the  enemy  from  knowing 
whether  they  were  acting  against 
regulars  or  volunteers.  If  a  ^ench 
regiment  bad  to  cbai^  a  volunteer 
oorps^  would  not  their  colonel  and 
officers  encourage  them  with  some 
expressions  not  very  complimentai^y 
Co  our  qarde  naiionale  t  There  is 
that  feenng  among  the  regular  sol- 
diers of  all  nations,  that  they  would 
look  on  it  as  a  far  greater  disgrace 
to  be  beaten  by  volunteers  than  by 
regulars.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
tiioreugh  conviction  that  volunteers 
are  not  equal  to  regulars,  and  this 
conviction  of  superiority  is  above  all 
others  the  sentiment  with  which  a 
general  would  wish  to  inspire  his 
men. 

It  is  our  boast  that  we  have  had 
no  previous  experience  of  invasion  to 
guide  us  in  tne  system  of  warfare 
to  be  pursued  against  an  enemy  in 
England.  We  may  have  to  fight 
near  the  spot  where  Harold  fought 
and  died  eight  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  it  win  not  be  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  long  lances,  and  two- 
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handed  swords.  The  operatioBa  of 
the  fspad,  ummm  of  regular  forces  must 
in  ail  countries  be  somewhat  simOar. 
For  our  vohniteers  acting  as  parti- 
sans, the  tactics  of  the  royalists  in 
La  Yend^  in  the  year  1792,  are 
probably  the  most  instructive  study, 
as  their  case  was  more  similar  to 
what  our  own  would  be  than  any 
recorded  in  history.  They  were 
volunteers  fighting  against  regular 
troops,  in  districta  whose  topography 
bears  considerable  resesibliffice  to 
our  own  southern  counties.  La 
Vend^  is  thickly  enclosed  by  hedges, 
but  not  thickly  wooded.    At  some 

Sarts  there  are  smalt  csnals  for 
rainage,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
difficult  to  traverse  than  Kent  or 
Surrey ;  but  the  similarity  is  quite 
sufficient  to  render  it  well  worth  our 
readers'  while  to  hear  some  remarioi 
by  General  Turrean,  an  officer  of 
the  Republic,  who  served  both  in  a 
snbordiiMite  capacity  and  as  com- 
mander-iB-chief  in  lia  Vendue.  After 
describing  La  Vendue,  he  proceeds 
to  say — 

**  It  is  asBuredly  a  difficult  task  to 
make  war  in  districta  such  as  I  have 
rapidly  sketched.  In  a  country  which 
denies  everything  to  the  attack,and  gives 
BO  many  resources  to  the  defence,  how 
can  you  conduct  a  column  so  as  to  pre- 
serve order  and  compactness  in  its 
march  t  How  carry  out  the  manoeuvres 
necessary  for  deployment,  the  disposi- 
tions for  attack  or  retreat,  or  give  artil- 
lery and  eavalry  all  the  play  which 
those  arms  require,  in  the  midst  of  such 
obstacles  as  bristle  in  the  retreats  of  La 
Vend^  I  Tou  can  never  arrange  before- 
hand your  order  of  battle  >%ith  the 
rebels  (royalists) — you  know  not  on 
which  side  to  fight,  whether  you  will  be 
attacked  in  flank  or  in  rear,  and  what 
dispositions  the  country  will  permit  of 
your  making.  How  are  you  to  profit  by 
fortunate  chances,,  or  promptly  remedy 
disaster  ?  to  be  informed  in  time  of  the 
partial  checks  and  successes  which  hap- 
pen during  an  action,  when  it  often 
takes  longer  to  receive  a  report  or  con- 
vey an  order  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
another  than  is  necessary  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  battle  ?  The  rebels,  favoured 
by  the  accidents  of  nature,  have  tactics 
of  their  own  which  they  understand  ap- 

E lying  to  their  position  and  local  pecu- 
arities.  Assured  of  the  superiority 
which  their  manner  of  attack  gives  them, 
they    only  fight  when  they  like    and 
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where  they  like.  Their  attack  is  a  ter- 
rible and  sudden  irruption,  almost  al- 
ways  unexpected,  because  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  reconnoitre  properly  in  La 
Yend^.  They  give  their  order  of  battle 
a  crescent  shape ;  their  wings,  thrown 
forward,  are  composed  of  their  best 
marksmen — soldiers  who  never  fire  a 
shot  without  taking  aim,  and  never  miss 
their  mark  within  ordinary  range.  Their 
skill  in  the  use  of  firearms  is  wonderfuL 
If  you  repulse  their  attack,  the  rebels 
seldom  dispute  the  victory ;  but  you  gain 
little  benefit,  for  they  retire  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  overtake  them 
in  a  country  which  hardly  ever  admits 
the  employment  of  cavalrv.  They  dis- 
perse, they  escape  across  fields,  hedges, 
and  b-  isbes,  knowing  all  the  paths  and 
bypaths,  what  obstacles  interfere  with 
their  line  of  flight,  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  In  proportion  to  their  facilities 
for  escape  when  vanquished,  are  your 
difficulties  for  retreat  when  they  are 
yictorious.  They  surround  you,  pierce 
^our  line  at  all  points,  and  pursue  with 
mcredible  swiftness  and  perseverance. 
In  general  this  war  is  so  singular  in  its 
character  that  one  requires  ^ong  prac- 
tice to  understand  it.  A  general  officer 
whose  education  has  been  formed  by  ten 
campaigns  on  the  frontier,  finds  himself 
mucn  embarrassed  in  La  Vend^.  I  ap- 
peal to  all  generals  who  have  been  sum- 
moned from  the  frontiers  to  this  fearful 
Vend^,  whether  they  had  formed  any 
idea  of  such  a  war  till  actually  engaged 
in  it?  Whether  the  trained  soldiers, 
disciplined  after  the  manner  of  Nassau 
and  Frederic,  are  as  formidable  oppo- 
nents, or  display  such  skill  and  courage, 
as  these  fierce  and  intrepid  marksmen 
of  the  Bocage  and  Louroux  ?  I  ask  them 
if  they  can  imagine  a  war  more  cruel 
and  harassing  to  soldiers  of  eveir  grade  ? 
a  war  which  ruins  the  discipUne  and 
subordination  of  an  army,  and  makes 
the  French  soldier  lose  that  invincible 
courage  which  has  so  often  triumphed 
over  the  armies  of  England  and  Austria  ? 
I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  chief  obstacles  to  military  ope- 
rations in  La  Yend^  arise  from  its 
natural  features.  The  enemy,  above  all 
things,  interrupt  communications,  and  a 
waggon  of  ammunition  or  provisions 
requires  two  thousand  men  to  escort  it. 
If  your  column  ceases  for  a  moment  to 
be  on  the  watch,  or  preserve  its  order 
and  compactness,  the  enemy  rapidly 
assembles,  and,  by  a  furious  attack, 
causes  you  to  rue  the  slightest  negli- 
gence. But  a  general  who  commands  a 
column  in  La  Yend§e  has  done  nothing 
when  he  has  conducted  his  troops  with 
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order,  when  his  march  has  been  well 
planned,  ambuscades  avoided,  attacks 
repulsed,  or  even  the  offensive  suocesa- 
fully  assumed.  He  must  find  a  position 
to  bivouac  and  refresh  his  troops,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  dispositions  promptly 
from  whatever  side  he  is  attacked.  He 
must  not  count  too  much  on  his  out- 
posts. Tou  are  rarely  attacked  in  front ; 
it  is  on  l^your  flanks  and  rear  that  the 
enemy  throws  himself 

The  Ckneral  considen  artillery  as 
of  little  use  in  such  a  campaign : — 

"  The  rebels,  more  adroit  than  us,  and 
consulting  the  locality,  had  four  or  five 
pieces  to  an  army  of  30,000  men.  They 
took  800  guns  and  500  tumbrils  from  us 
in  the  first  five  months  of  the  war.  The 
experience  of  twenty  combats,  which  I 
witnessed  in  La  Yend^,  has  convinced 
me  that  we  gain  less  by  five  or  six  victo- 
ries than  we  lose  by  a  single  defeat.  I 
have  seen  the  army  of  the  West  twice 
defeated :  I  was  adjutant-general  on  one 
occasion,  and  mareehal  de  camp  on  an- 
other. We  lost  a  number  of  men,  an 
immense  quantity  of  muskets,  about  60 
guns,  and  80  ammunition-waggons.  The 
nature  of  the  country-  rarely  permitted 
the  use  of  artillery,  and  when  we  could 
employ  it,  there  was  seldom  room  to  do 
so  with  full  effect  How  strange  that 
our  generals  persisted  in  taking  uiillery 
with  them  in  La  Yend^  !  '* 

We  should  like  to  see  a  few  well- 
placed  but  inexpensive  forts  thrown 
up  in  Kent  and  Essex,  to  contain 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sioDS  for  the  Tolunteers.  At  any 
rate,  sites  for  this  purpose  should  be 
selected.  We  haye  no  desire  to  see 
any  strategical  fortresses  constructed. 
The  hedges  which  intersect  our  coun- 
try form  a  network  of  strategical 
fortresses  such  as  no  money  could 
command.  A  fortress  is  usually  de- 
fined as  being  a  place  where  a  small 
bod^  of  men  can  defend  themselyes 
agamst  superior  numbercL  It  mi^ht 
receive  the  special  definition  of  being 
a  place  where  infantry  are  unassail- 
able b^  cavalry  and  field-artillery. 
For  this  latter  purpose  a  mountain- 
ous or  close  country  suffices.  The 
southern  counties  of  England  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  close 
countries— that  is,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery can  rarely  operate  in  them. 
There  are  few  spots  in  Kent  where  a 
battalion  of  infantry  could  be  placed 
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to  that  a  hedge  or  copee  was  not 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  them  in  whicheyer  direction  they 
chose  to  retire.  Retiring  from 
hedge  to  hedse,  no  cavalry  dare  pur- 
sue them.  If  the  cavalry  attempted 
it,  before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile 
they  would  find  themselves  in  some 
field  surroundedoby  an  impracticable 
hedge,  such  as  are  the  rule,  and  not 
the  exception,  in  Kent  A  few  vol- 
unteers Ijring  perdus  would  close  a 
gate  behind  them,  and  the  whole 
party  be  shot  down,  or  taken  pri- 
soners like  sheep  in  a  pen.  In 
speaking  of  impracticable  nedges,  it 
must  be  remembered  we  are  not 
viewing  them  as  those  gentlemen 
whom  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and 
Oaptain  Meller  led  at  the  late  i^view 
in  Hyde  Park  miffht  do,  but  with 
the  eye  of  a  French  dragoon,  whose 
ideas  of  impracticability  are  proba- 
bly widely  different.  Artillery  would 
fare  still  worse.  The  only  match  for 
infiuitry  in  such  a  country  is  infan- 
cy. If  our  volunteers  merely  wish 
to  harass  the  enemv,  and  have  no 
special  orders  to  hold  out  a  particu- 
lar post,  they  can  approach  when 
they  please,  and  draw  a  large  force 
after  them  without  fear.  A  stem 
chase  is  always  a  long  chase,  espe- 
cially if  one  partv  knows  the  mund 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  is  in 
perpetual  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
The  tactics  which  the  enemy  must 
evidently  adopt  is  to  march  as  com- 
pactly as  possible,  surrounded  by 
their  own  skirmishers  on  every  side, 
with  orders  on  no  account  to  be  en- 
ticed away,  but  simply  to  keep  their 
opponents  from  gettmg  within  range 
of  the  massive  columns  in  the  centre. 
l%is  would  make  matters  pretty 
even  so  far  as  mere  fighting  went; 
and  it  is  rarely  worth  while  fighting 
for  fighting's  sake,  giving  man  for 
man  and  wound  for  wound.  If  an 
enemy  sees  your  men  are  dropping 
as  fast  as  his  own,  and  you  can  hope 
for  no  ulterior  remit,  it  does  not  de- 
moralise him.  It  only  rouses  his 
indignation  at  your  brutality,  and 
contempt  for  your  ignoranoe.  The 
enemy,  to  be  sure,  would  have  more 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  wounded 
than  we  have,  and  were  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule— still  the  above 
rule  is  a  general  one  and  a  good  one. 
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But  opofiet  vivere;  an  army  cannot 
always  keep  together.  Horses  must 
have  forage.  To  pass  our  belt  of  volun- 
teers, the  cavalry  and  artillenr  must 
be  escorted  by  infantry.  How  to 
bring  up  provisions  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  rear  for  160,000  men  is  a 
problem  which  remains  to  be  solved 
in  war.  No  army  of  such  a  size  ever 
existed  for  more  than  a  few  days 
without  scattering  in  several  divi- 
sions, and  drawing  on  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Yet  for  an  invader 
to  scatter  his  forces  in  Kent  or  Sur- 
rey, under  the  eye  of  a  watchful 
enemy,  would  be  a  desperate  neces- 
sity. 

it  is  a  good  general  rule  for  par- 
tisan corps  only  to  begin  their  real 
fighting  when  the  enemy  wishes  to 
stop.  Let  us  see  how  a  smart  rifie 
company  would  act  A  French  bat- 
talion, with  skirmishers  out,  is  ad- 
vancing to  forage  or  reconnoitre.  The 
rifles  commence  retiring  very  coolly 
at  600  yards ;  if  they  come  to  a  stiff 
hedge,  they  have  thus  time  to  creep 
through  or  go  round  it  without 
hurry.  They  nave  two  or  three  eclai- 
reurs  behind  them  to  indicate  the 
right  line  of  coimtry.  Now  and  then 
a  good  shot  remains  a  little  behind 
to  pick  off  a  Frenchman  or  two  as 
they  pass  through  the  gateways,  but 
in  general  they  use  their  rifles  very 
sparingly.  The  French  aet  angry, 
and  keep  up  a  smart  fire,  but  at  600 
yards  do  little  dam^e.  If  the  cap- 
tain finds  any  of  his  men  are  drop- 
ping, he  widens  his  distance ;  it  does 
not  do  to  be  clogged  with  wounded 
comrades  on  a  retreat.  The  French 
at  last  get  tired ;  they  have  come 
two  or  three  miles,  perhaps  they  have 
lost  their  way.  They  halt,  so  does 
our  rifle  company.  Now  it  is  their 
turn;  their  pouches  are  full,  their 
rifles  are  dean,  their  hands  are  steady. 
The  captain  allows  them  to  narrow 
their  distance  and  commence  firing 
more  briskly.  A  few  of  his  men  have 
all  along  been  watching  the  French 
flanks  from  a  distance,  and  begin 
filing  at  800  or  900  y arda  They  hit 
nobody,  but  the  French  colonel  does 
not  like  it  for  all  that  His  men  are 
uncomfortable,  for  a  soldier  thinks 
more  of  one  shot  in  his  flanks  or  rear 
than  a  dozen  in  his  front  The  Eng- 
11^  may  be  getting  reinforced.    The 
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order  is  giyen  to  retire,  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  of  course,  in  rear.  Bat 
our  rifleman's  tactics  are  altogether 
changed.  The  captain  allows  his 
men  to  close  in.  We  say  allows,  for 
his  duty  has  all  along  been  to  restrain 
them,  and  he  now  l^ves  a  great  deal 
to  their  individual  intelligence  and 
courage.  If  one  of  his  men  fell  dar- 
ing tM  retreat,  it  required  three  or 
four  comrades  to  carry  him  away ; 
the  whde  company  would  hare  to 
regulate  their  pace  with  the  object  of 
coyering  the  wounded  in  their  rear. 
Now,  when  a  man  hU»,  one  of  his 
comntdes  remains  with  him  for  a  lit- 
tle, but,  unless  it  is  a  bad  case,  soon 
appears  again  at  the  front.  The 
French  get  more  and  more  embar- 
raased ;  a  deadly  fire  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  has  encumbered  them 
with  wounded,  until  they  b^n  to 
leave  them  where  they  fell.  When- 
ever the  rifles  get  a  view  of  tiie  bat- 
talion itself,  they  direct  their  aim  on 
it,  and  every  shot  takes  effect  in  the 
dense  mass.  The  colonel  is  ^ad  to 
rejoin  his  division.  At  this  point  the 
rifles  halt,  but  are  quite  ready  to  plav 
the  same  same  over  again  if  a  fresh 
party  of  tne  enemy  chooses  to  try  it. 

The  above  is  given  as  an  example 
of  what  a  partisan  corps  with  simple 
orders  to  harass  the  enemy  might  do. 
The  case  applies  to  50  or  5<)00  men. 
These  orders  would  not  justify  an 
officer  in  incurring  any  serious  loss  of 
life,  unless  some  great  object,  such 
as  the  capture  of  a  convoy,  could  be 
attained.  If  the  enemy  were  as 
active  and  as  good  shots  as  his  own 
men,  and  skilfully  handled,  he  mi^ht 
have  to  be  content  with  watchmg 
them  at  a  distance,  and  preventing 
small  bodies  being  detached  to  scour 
the  country.  If  he  had  been  ordered 
to  bead  and  delay  an  enemy's  column 
the  case  would  be  different,  and  call 
for  far  greater  sacrifices.  He  must 
then  select  good  positions,  and  hold 
them  till  his  flanks  are  being  turned. 

The  mounted  volunteers,  such  as 
the  Huntingdon  troop,  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  Any  general  who  has 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  getting 
correct  information  in  the  field,  would 
re^ird  them  as  in  valual^e  auxiliaries 
toms intelligence  department.  The 
enemy  could  not  detach  a  column 
without  two  or  three  of  these  active 


horsemen  flitting  around  him,  langh^ 
ing  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  French 
dragoons  or  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  to 
overtake  them,  and  sending  correct 
accounts  of  every  movement  to  head- 
qnartCTS. 

The  third  class  of  volunteers  who 
are  to  garrison  our  fortresses  would 
have  more  dmple,  but  as  important 
duties  as  the  o^r  two  classes.  li 
is  they  who  set  free  so  many  regular 
tro(^)6,  who  would  otherwise  be  locked 
up.  It  is  a  fa-tile  field  for  military 
disputants  how  far  our  fortresses  can 
be  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  For 
our  part,  we  go  to  the  extreme  point 
of  believing  that  the  garrisons  may 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  men 
who  have  gone  through  a  week's  drill 
This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
we  have  only  placed  90,000  volunteers 
in  the  first  two  classes,  leaving  40,000 
for  garrisons.  We  also  allowed  20,000 
r^;ular8  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
nurison  of  one-fourth  regulars,  one- 
third  volunteers,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  lev^  en  masse,  would  hold 
a  fortress  just  as  well  as  if  the  whde 
were  old  soldiers.  There  are  no  cir- 
cumstances ^ere  stout  hearts  and 
hands  can  so  well  dispense  with  mi- 
litary training  as  behmd  a  rampart 
The  duties  in  a  fortress  are  simple, 
the  orders  are  few.  There  is  no  wheel- 
ing, or  countermarching,  or  forming 
square,  or  re-forminff  column.  Here 
is  the  rampart  to  hold,  and  there  the 
advancing  enemy;  shoot  him  when 
he  is  distant,  bayonet  him  when  he 
is  near.  The  trained  soldiers  and 
volunteers  would  take  the  duties  of 
sorties  at  the  first,  assisted  by  the 
remainder,  as  they  got  more  into  the 
way  of  soldiering:.  These  ideas  bear 
the  test  of  experience.  Did  not  the 
Spaniards,  ^om  the  French  used  to 
scatter  like  sheep  in  the  open  fieldL 
hold  out  Saragossa  for  six  weeks,  and 
Gk»ona  for  seven  months  t  Sucfaf^ts 
have  never  been  performed  by  regular 
troops,  because  your  regular  gamsons 
know  when  they  are  b^ten,  and  your 
irregular  do  not.  The  Turks,  from 
want  of  discipline,  not  from  want  of 
courage,  can  rarely  make  face  against 
the  Russians  in  the  open;  but  a 
Turkish  garrison  seldom  yields  under 
three  months'  si^e,  thereby  setdng 
at  naught  all  the  rules  ^  military 
engineers  from  Yaubui  downwards, 
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who  declare  bo  siege  can  last  more 
th«i  three  weeks.  A  certaiD  pro- 
portion of  regular  artillerymen  is 
abeolatelj  necessary,  but  eren  in 
this  important  branch  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  improvise  for  a  garrison  than 
for  an  armir  in  the  field.  It  is  one 
thing  to  riae  the  wheeler  of  a  horse- 
artilkry  gun  at  the  gallop,  and  an- 
other to  ram  down  cartridge  or  nse 
a  handspike  onder  the  oraers  of  a 
trained  ^nner.  Ck>lonel  Qardner, 
R  A.,  chief  instractor  of  artillery  at 
Shoeburyness,  says  that  "  in  twenty- 
six  days,  of  four  hours  each,  a  man 
would  learn  the  whole  of  the  duties 
at  the  gun,  the  making  up  of  ammu- 
nition, the  boiing  of  fuses  and  filling 
shells,  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical 
instruction,  and  many  practical  de- 
tails. In  one  month  you  could  haye 
alcmg  your  coast  thousands  of  men 
fit  for  the  work.  After  a  few  hours' 
practice  comparatiyely  untrained  men 
ean  go  on  rerj  well  if  there  is  a  steady 
man  to  lay,  and  to  sponge,  and  to 
load." 

The  pensioners  and  yeomanry 
should  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
local  authorities  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. We  repeat  our  belief  that  if 
the  land  defences  of  our  dockyards 
have  good  connected  rami^rts,  ]denty 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a 
full  complement  of  volunteers  or  the 
2fv^  en  ma$9e,  they  would  hold  out 
very  well  without  a  single  regular 
soldier  inside,  beyond  three  or  four 
trained  artillerymen  per  gun ;  and  if 
we  add  15,000  or  20,000  men  to  the 
regular  army,  we  could  bring  a  force 
into  the  field  which  would  drive  an 
invader  out  of  the  country  before  he 
had  completed  the  first  parallel  of  at- 
tack on  any  of  our  fortresses.  There 
^ould  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  regu- 
lars in  the  garrisons  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  smaU  force  which  could  sally 
from  the  fortress  and  dislodge  the 
enemy's  detachments  if  they  made  a 
demonstration  or  were  doing  mis- 
chief in  the  neighbourhood.  Twenty 
thousand  regulars  and  the  yeomanry 
would  not  be  a  man  too  many  for 
holding  the  country  between  Land's 
Hud  and  John  o*  Qroat's  House.  It 
is  useless  asking  for  more ;  and  we 
believe  the  above  would  be  the  best 
distribution  for  an  army  of  130,000 
mukf  which  we  have  taken  as  the 
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limit  of  what  we  require— certainly 
of  what  we  can  get. 

We  shall  reserve  a  few  remarks  on 
the  fleet  to  the  end,  and  now  take 
that  amphibious  portion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  defence  which  consists  in  op- 
posing an  enemy  while  landing.  The 
Uommissioners  say  there  are  300 
miles  out  of  the  750  between  Hum- 
ber  and  Pensance  on  which  a  landing 
could  be  effected.  We  cannot  watch 
all  this  extent  of  coast ;  and  U"  twenty 
ships  of  the  line  anchor  at  half  a  mite 
from  the  beach,  they  could  bring  a 
fire  of  a  thousand  ^ns  to  bear  on 
it,  before  which  nothing  could  stand. 
To  prevent  a  lauding:  is  therefore 
impossible.  But  the  Commissioners 
say,  "  There  are  also  certain  harbours 
which,  although  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  used  by  themselves  as 
bases  for  extensive  operations,  would 
nevertheless  afford  an  enemy,  if  he 
possessed  them,  facilities  for  landing 
guns,  horses,  and  materiel;  and  at 
these  it  appears  desirable  to  have 
some  degree  of  permanent  defence  in 
order  to  deny  tneir  use  to  him,  and 
cause  him  some  delay  by  restricting 
operations  to  the  open  beach  untu 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  their 
defences.  The  measures  for  their 
defence  would  be  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  thev  have  not  been 
included  in  those  which  have  been 
brought  under  our  consideration^ 
your  Majesty's  Government.'*  We 
consider  this  point  as  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  writer  has 
thrice  seen  an  army  landed  on  the 
beach  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  ex- 
perienced the  dreadful  delays  which 
a  strong  breeze,  and  its  concomitant 
a  heavy  surf,  occasion,  by  entirely 
stopping  communication  between  the 
diips  and  the  shore.    It  seems  im- 

rible  to  depend  on  an  open  beach 
the  communications  which  an 
army,  such  as  would  land  on  our 
shores,  must  require.    Sir  John  Bur- 

Soyne  says,  *'  There  are  about  half-a- 
ozen  small  harbours  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Thames,  many  of 
which  have  a  good  position  at  their 
mouths,  which  might  be  taken  up 
by  a  ^ood  strong  fort."  Th^eshoula 
certainly  be  secured,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Essex  coast.  An  invader  must 
then  land  siege-guns  and  ammuni- 
tion,  the  most  difficult  task  of  all, 
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on  an  open  beach— and,  meantime, 
who  can  say  what  the  weather  might 
bring  forth  1  It  would  be  nothing 
unusual  if  he  could  hold  little  com- 
munication with  his  ships  for  a  week, 
except  by  signals.  The  Crimea  is  an 
excellent  instance  of  what  might  be 
done  in  this  way.  If  there  haa  been 
a  small  fort  on  the  heights  to  the 
south  of  Balaclava,  with  twenty  guns 
bearing  on  the  harbour,  and  another 
at  Eamiech  Bay,  there  would  have 
been  no  attack  on  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol.  The  Allies  could  not 
then  have  landed  supplies  for  a  (}uar- 
ter  of  their  army,  much  less  siege- 
guns,  at  anv  point  between  Sebasto- 
pol and  Balaclava.  Theymust  have 
gone  to  Eupatoria  or  Kaffa;  and 
even  at  Eupatoria  there  was  often  no 
communication  with  the  shipping  for 
three  consecutive  days. 

But  far  before  all  our  land  defen- 
ces in  importance  are  our  floating 
bulwarks.  These,  we  firmly  trust, 
will  stand  us  in  as  good  stead  as  they 
have  ever  done.  But  some  naval 
officers  declare  modem  armaments 
are  so  destructive  that  the  next  naval 
engagement  will  have  the  same  result 
as  the  famous  encounter  between  two 
Kilkenny  cats,  and  nothing  remain 
of  either  fleet.  If  so,  we  must  al- 
ways keep  a  few  vessels  in  reserve. 
And  while  we  have  twenty  gunboats, 
twenty  ocean-packets,  or  even  twenty 
Thames  steamers,  in  our  harbours, 
there  will  always  be  found  twenty 
sailors  to  steer  them  in  running  a- 
muck  amon^  the  French  transports 
of  a  dark  night.  They  need  never 
hope  to  invade  England,  and  cross 
and  recross  the  Channel  when  they 
please,  in  peace  and  quietness.  But 
if  our  fleet  is  ever  so  seriously  crip- 
pled that  an  enemv  commands  the 
seas,  he  has  a  far  safer  if  less  glorious 
method  than  invasion  of  compelling 
us  to  accept  his  terms :  when  French 
squadrons  blockade  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
send  the  Emperor  a  blank  cheque, 
which  he  may  fill  up  with  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  and  as  maitj  millions  ster- 
ling as  his  conscience  will  permit  him. 
The  obstruction  of  our  commerce 
must  entaU  such  miseries  on  the 
nation,  cooped  up  in  an  island  and 
impotent  to  retaliate,  that  their  spi- 
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rits  would  rapidly  sink ;  whereas  an 
invasion  of  our  soil  would  produce  a 
reactionary  indignation  and  frantic 
energy,  that  no  torrents  of  blood  or 
destruction  of  {)roperty  would  ever 
cause  to  subside  in  the  presence  of  an 
object  on  which  to  wreak  its  venge- 
ance. Why  beard  the  British  lion 
in  his  den,  when  his  proud  spirit  can 
be  tamed  by  closing  the  entrance  1 

The  reply  of  Lord  Overstone  to 
the  questions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  National  Defences  forms 
an  interesting  episode,  or  ratJier  con- 
clusion, to  their  Appendix.  "  Ques- 
tion 2  asks  my  opimon  of  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  an  occupation  of  Lon- 
don by  an  invading  army ;  I  cannot 
contemplate  or  trace  to  its  conse- 
quences such  a  supposition.  My 
onl^  answer  is.  It  must  never  be. 
This  matter  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  study  of  human  nature,  not  of 
military  tactics  or  preparations.  It 
would  be  decided  by  the  passions, 
not  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
nation.  To  hepn  with  the  highest 
in  the  land,  Her  Majesty,  weeping 
for  her  suffering  people,  would  yet 
have  too  much  or  the  spirit  of  her 
ancestors  to  check  the  nation's  ardour, 
if  it  demanded  a  continuance  of  the 
stru^le.  The  landed  aristocracy 
would  suffer  less  than  any  other 
class  bv  an  invasion,  although  they 
have  shown  the  greatest  readiness 
to  take  precautions  against  it  Even 
if  they  were  equal  losers  with  the 
monicd  interest,  a  Talbot,  a  Stanley, 
or  aWellesley  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  set  the  example  of  hauling 
down  our  national  colours.  The  stake, 
however,  is  not  equal.  When  Hanni- 
bal was  in  front  of  Rome,  the  field  on 
which  he  encamped  fetched  its  or- 
dinarjr  price  in  the  market,  although 
the  villa  in  which  his  headquarters 
were  established  must  have  sadly 
fallen  in  value.  Lord  Derby  could 
get  a  handsome  sum  for  Elnowsley, 
although  a  French  division  had  cut 
down  his  oaks  for  their  bivouac-fires, 
and  the  soldiers  were  roasting  his 
fallow-deer  at  the  embers.  But  a 
London  brewery  or  Manchester  mill 
would  be  worth  venr  little  when 
turned  into  quarters  u>r  a  battalion 
of  Zouaves.  They  would  try  some 
curious  experiments  with  the  engines, 
and  it  might  take  a  long  time  to  get 
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the  machinery  into  working  gear 
after  their  departure.  It  is  on  the 
Hianufactaring  and  commercial  classes 
that  the  hlow  would  fall  heaviest, 
and  l^ey  should  be  ever  watchful 
that  we  are  prepared  to  award  it. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  patriotic  in- 
dignation would  overpower  all  other 
considerations  at  the  last ;  and  even 
Mr  Bright,  whom  we  have  treated 
rather  unceremoniously  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  be  found  haran^- 
ing  the  Manchester  operatives  on  the 
necessity  of  keepiing  their  powder 
drv,  and  their  mills  from  capture. 
Aiter  all,  it  is  the  lower  orders  who 
must  decide  how  lonff  the  contest 
can  be  prolonged,  ana  history  does 
not  show  that  the  peasant  is  less 
j^ons  of  his  country's  honour  than 
the  peer,  nor  can  any  man  say  be- 
forehand what  wretchedness  the  po- 
pulace will  not  submit  too,  ratner 
than  pass  under  the  yoke.  Take  the 
sieges  in  the  Netherlands^  or  in  Spain. 
According  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  at  the 
siege  of  Saragossa,  when  the  garrison 
was  perishing  of  fever  and  famine, 
those  suspected  of  desiring  accom- 
modation with  the  enemv  were  hung 
in  the  market-place ;  and  when  Pala- 
fox  signed  a  favourable  capitulation 
after  fifty-four  thousand  had  perished, 
and  six  thousand  corpses  lay  unburied 
in  the  streets,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  ruling  junta  prevented  an  in- 
surrection for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  contest  to  the  last  extremity. 
An  invasion  of  England  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  desperate  undertaking. 
To  attempt  it,  the  Emperor  must  be 
at  peace  with  all  Europe,  or  he  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  army.  He 
must  utterly  demolish  our  Channel 
fleet,  or  never  hope  to  return  to 
France.  If  both  these  points  are  in 
his  favour,  he  may  land ;  but  before 
he  can  carry  off  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's statue  to  grace  the  Invalides, 
he  must  prove  that  Englishmen  can- 
not fight  on  their  native  soil,  as  they 
fought  at  Bad^jos,  at  Yittoria,  or 
Waterloo. 

P.S,— Since  writing  the  above  re- 
marks, we  have  seen  the  Ministerial 
statement  of  Monday  evening.  €k>- 
Temment  propose  to  carry  out  the 
recommenoation  of  the  Commission- 
ers, and  look  to  the  country  for 
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£11,000,000,  of  which,  however,  only 
j62,000,000  are  required  this  year. 
We  have  advocatea  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  fortifications  (and 
that  of  the  landward  defences  only), 
in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  defences  of  the  United 
Kingdom  laid  before  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  this  report 
regarding  our  dockyards.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  this  before  next 
rebruary.  By  defences  we  do  not 
mean  fortifications  only,  but  men, 
guns,  and  rifles.  The  first  thing  in  a 
fortress  is  plenty  of  men,  and  provi- 
sions for  tnem ;  the  next,  plenty  of 
guns,  and  ammunition  for  them ; 
last,  and  least,  the  ramparts  and 
ditches.  Where  a  garrison  is  large, 
—-15,000  or  20,000  men,  for  instance, 
— the  difference  in  their  influence  on 
the  defence  between  the  very  best  and 
very  worst  fortifications  is  not  twenty 
per  cent.  The  piiblic,  now  more 
accustomed  to  military  subjects,  has 
got  to  understand  that  the  "stupen- 
dous  fortifications**  of  Sebastopol 
were  a  myth  —  that  Todtleben  aid 
wonders,  but  could  not  perform  mir- 
acles. In  fact,  his  worKS  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  a  fifth-class  fortresa 
It  was  the  men  and  suns  that  held  out 
Sebastoi)ol  for  so  long;.  Sebastopol 
was  fortified  in  a  fortnight ;  our  lor- 
tifications  are  to  take  three  years : 
and  if  their  sieges  begin  this  decade, 
and  last  in  proportion  to  Sebastopol, 
they  will  be  surrendered  bv  garrisons 
yet  unborn.  The  practical  deduction 
which  we  wish  to  enforce  is,  that 
strong  garrisons  can  defend  weak 
fortresses,  but  strong  fortresses  can- 
not protect  weak  garrisons.  Of 
course,  if  you  can  get  a  strong  garri- 
son and  a  strong  fortress,  so  much 
the  better,  and  our  dockyards  are 
well  worthy  of  both.  We  must  not 
have  all  to  do  at  the  declaration  of 
war.  Some  organisation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  amone  the  po- 
pulation—some plan  on  which  gar- 
risons are  to  be  furnished  by  volun- 
teers—is required.  If  this  is  all  cut 
and  dry  in  the  War-Office,  may  we 
not  have  a  peep  at  it  ?  We  have  had 
too  much  of  snips  without  sailors  to 
desire  forts  without  soldiers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert does  not  propose  surrounding 
London  with  forts.     We  do  not, 
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however,  despair  of  seeing  an  in- 
trenched camp  constructed  such  as 
has  been  recommended  in  this  article, 
and  which  we  are  confident  would  be 
the  best  ^tem  of  defence,  both  as 
regards  efficiency  and  economy.  If 
ever  an  enemy  marches  on  London, 
the  proper  way  for  our  army  and 
levee  en  masse  or  Londoners  to  afford 
each  other  mutual  support,  is,  not  to 
be  mixed  up  together,  but  to  have  a 
post  assigned  to  each  for  which  they 
are  fitted :  the  Londoners  to  man 
the  suburban  enclosures,  where  dis- 
cipline and  military  formations  would 
be  of  little  ayail ;  our  army  to  remain 
compact  in  a  strong  camp  clear  of  the 
suburbs,  and  operate  on  the  enemy's 
rear  if  tbey  tned  to  pass  onwards. 
The  invader  would  thus  have  an  un- 
disciplined but  brave  force  in  his 
iront  on  ground  where  discipline  was 
of  little  use,  and  a  regular  army  to 
contend  with  in  rear,  where  military 
manoeuvres  were  more  practicable. 
If  our  army  loses  a  battle  near  the 
coast,  it  will  lose  all  its  artillery,  as 
is  always  the  case  after  a  defeat  in 
an  enclosed  country.  They  ought  to 
have  some  place  on  which  to  retire 
and  refit,  and  where  could  this  be  so 
well  done  as  near  Woolwich?    As 
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regards  economy,  a  camp  covering 
ten  square  miles,  at  ten  miles  from 
London,  would  surely  not  cost  more 
than  ;£400  an  acre,  and  two  square 
miles  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
forts  necessary  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable if  held  by  an  army;  leaving 
eight  square  miles  of  ground  to  re- 
main under  cultivation  or  pasture. 
The  ground  need  not  even  be  bought 
outright ;  the  power  of  forbidding 
enclosures  or  buildings  would  suffice. 
We  have  already  said  we  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  both  on 
the  side  of  Surrey  and  Essex,  but  we 
might  commence  with  one  camp  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  j£2,000.000 
would  more  than  cover  the  whole 
expense.  We  believe  this  scheme 
will  bear  the  strictest  investi^tion 
by  military  men,  and  it  would  be 
very  useful,  when  the  cry  is  raised  of 
"Wolf ! "  to  have  some  dog  to  point 
to  with  which  we  could  throttle  him. 
John  Bull  knows  London  is  open  to 
attack,  and  vnll  have  somethmg  in 
the  shape  of  fortifications  to  swear 
by.  An  intrenched  camp  can  be  held 
either  by  regulars  or  volunteers ;  so, 
with  2,(X)0,(XX)  people  close  at  hand, 
we  should  never  be  at  any  loss  for  a 
garrison. 
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LOBD  HACAULAY  AND  DUNDEE. 


Few  celebrated  men  haye  suffered 
more  iiyustice  at  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity than  John  Grahame  of  Clayer- 
bonse,  Viscount  Dundee.   A  perverse 
fate  seems  to  haye  pursued  his  me- 
mory.   Falling  upon  evil  da;^s,  and 
playing  an  important  part  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  a  dark  and  tragic 
period,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  his  acts  should  have  been  mis- 
represented, and  his  character  distort- 
ed, by  contemponu7  malice  and  false- 
hood.   But  the  ill  fortune  of  Claver- 
house  has  pursued  him  to  our  9wn 
times.     Sir  Walter  Scott  once  re- 
marked, with  perfect  truth,  "  that  no 
character  had  oeen  so  foully  traduced 
as  that  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee — 
that,   thanks   to   Wodrow,  Crook- 
shank,  and  such  chroniclers,  he,  who 
was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, still  passed  among  the  Scottish 
vulgar  for  a  ruffian  desperado,  who 
rode  a  goblin  horse,  was  proof  against 
shot,  and  in  league  with  the  devil."* 
Unhappily  it  is  not  among  the 
Scottish  yuknir  alone  that  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  Dimdee 
has  prevailed.     It  is  indeed  only 
very  lately,  and  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  unscrupulous  virulence  of  re- 
cent attacks  upon  his  memory,  that 
investi^tionB  nave  been  made,  which 
have  placed  his  character  in  a  truer 
light,  and  removed  the  load  of  ob- 
loquy under  which  it  has  so  long 
and  80  uiyustly  lain.     True  as  Sir 
Walter  S<x>tt*s  instincts  and  sym- 
pathies were,  even   he  has  admit- 
ted into  his   masterly  portrait  of 
Claverhouse  some   touches   darker 
than  can  be  justified  by  what  we  now 
know  of  his  character.    This  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  circumstances  have  come  to 
light  since  Old  Mortality  was  writ- 
ten, and  partly  to  the  excellences  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  own  character, 
^hich    became,  by  excess,  defects. 
Qis  acauaintance  with  the  times  of 
^bicb  ne  wrote  was  profound ;  his 
power  of  reproducing  the  character 
Ae  depicted— of  evofing  not  merely 


the  form  and  lineaments  of  the  dead, 
but  of  breathing  into  that  form 
the  veiy  soul  by  which  it  had  been 
animated — ^wasunequalled  bjranybut 
Shakespeare  himself ;  and  his  mind 
was  far  too  great,  his  sympathies  too 
catholic,  ana  his  disposition  too  gene- 
rous, to  pennit  him  to  pervert  this 
power  to  the  service  of  party  aims,  or 
the  promulfifation  of  his  individual 
opinions  ana  predilections.  His  fault 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  His 
opponents  foimd  more  than  justice 
at  his  hands,  whilst  those  with 
whose  opinions  and  characters  he 
sympathised,  sometimes  found  less. 
He  nas  adorned  Balfour  of  Burley 
with  a  wild  heroism  far  higher  than 
should  be  awarded  to  the  savage 
murderer  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and 
has  dealt  out  but  scant  measure  of 
justice  to  the  accomplished  and  chiv- 
alrous Grahame  of  Claverhouse. 

Lord  Macaulay's  errors  were  of  a 
different  kind.  They  proceeded  from 
a  too  eager  partisanship,  a  too  fervid 
attachment  to  the  creeds  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  party  to  which  he  bo- 
longed.  We  nave  never  grudged  our 
share  of  the  tribute  universally  and 
justly  paid  to  the  eloquence,  the 
powei,  the  varied  research,  the  vast 
Knowledge,  which  combine  to  chain 
the  reader  W  a  magical  influence  to 
the  pages  of  his  Htgtory,  It  stands 
like  that  fair  cathedral,  whose  un- 
finished towers  are  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  a  mighty  and  a 
beautiful  fragment.  We  trust  that 
no  feebler  hand  will  attempt  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  we  indulge  with  plea- 
sure the  belief  that  future  volumes 
would  have  redeemed  the  iiyustiee 
into  which  his  impetuous  tempera- 
ment, his  love  of  striking  and  pic- 
turesque effects,  and  sometimes  a 
natural,  though  dangerous,  delight  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  have 
too  often  betrayed  the  historian. 

There  are  few  occurrences  in  life 
that  so  deeply  impress  the  mind  and 
touch  the  heart,  as  when  a  noble  an- 
tagonist is  struck  down  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  powers.    The  eloquent 


*  Lookhabt's  Life  of  Seott,  voL  iv.  p.  88. 
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pen  which  placed  in  yiyid  reality 
nefore  our  eyee  the  defence  of  Derry 
and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  painted  theconrt  of  Charlesll. 
with  the  gaiety  of  Watteau,  and  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  with  the 
power  of  Rembrandt,  has  dropped 
m>m  the  hand  that  guided  it ;  the 
flashing  eye  which  heralded  the  im- 
petuous words  to  which  we  haye  often 
ustened  with  delight  is  dim;  and  the 
stores  of  that  marvellous  memory, 
where  priceless  jewels  and  worthless 
trifles  were  alike  treasured  up,  will 
never  more  be  poured  out  in  prodi- 
gal generosity  for  our  instruction  and 
delight. 

Justice  to  the  mighty  dead  with 
whose  ashes  his  own  are  now  mingled, 
has,  however,  frequently  compeUea 
us  to  point  out  what  have  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  errors,  the  mistakes, 
and  the  faults  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
History, 

The  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  the  hero 
of  Eilliecrankie,  and  the  victim  of 
Qlencoe,  stand  now  no  further  from  us 
than  he  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost. 
The  narrow  line  over  which  we  may 
be  as  suddenly  summoDcd,  is  all  that 
separates  us.  Silent  shadows,  they 
demand  equal  justice.  But  we  enter 
upon  our  present  task  with  mournful 
feelings,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall 
keep  carefiiDy  in  view,  that  in  writiug 
of  the  dead  it  is  the  duty  no  less  of 
the  critic  than  of  the  historian  to 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing 
with  those  who  cannot  reply. 

Lord  Macaulay's  portrait  of  Ola- 
verhouse  is  dashed  in  with  the  bold- 
est handling,  and  in  the  darkest 
Odlours.  Every  lineament  is  that  of 
a  fiend.  Courage— the  courage  of  a 
demon  fearing  neither  Gk)d  nor  man 
—is  the  only  virtue,  if  indeed  such 
courage  can  be  called  a  virtue,  he 
allows  him.  A  few  lines  suffice  for 
the  sketch : — 

**  Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which 
oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  dis- 
tricts, were  the  dragoons  commanded  by 
John  Qrahame  of  ClaTerhouse.  The  story 
ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their 
revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell, 
and  to  call  each  other  by  the  names  of 
devils  and  damned  souls.  The  chief  of 
this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  distinguished 
courage  and  professional,  skill,  but  rapa- 
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cious  and  profone,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which, 
wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned  with 
a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  reca- 
pitulate all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man, 
and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task." 

We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  losa 
to  understand  the  extreme  horror 
with  which  the  satanic  sports  of  the 
soldienr  seem  to  have  inspired  Lord 
Macaulay.  One  would  not  expect 
the  amusements  of  troopers  to  l^  of 
the  most  refined  description,  but  it 
is  going  rather  far  to  conclude  that  a 
dragoon  must  necessarily  be  "  wild, 
wicked,  and  hard-hearted,"  because 
he  hits  a  comrade  across  the  shoul- 
ders in  sport,  and  calls  him  Beelze- 
bub. Sportive  allusions  to  the  prince 
of  darkness  and  his  imps  do  not 
necessarily  imply  sdlegiance  to  his 
power.  EingGeorgellLwascertainly 
a  pious  prince,  yet  "  the  story  runs,*^ 
as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say,  that 
when  Lord  Erskme  presented  the 
corps  of  volunteers  belon^ng  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  his  IVKyesty,  the 
King  exclaimed.  "  What !  what !  all 
lawyers?  Call  tnem  the  Devil's  Own 
—call  them  the  Devil's  Own."  And 
"  the  Devil's  Own"  they  were  called 
from  that  day  forward ;  their  learned 
and  gallant  successors,  who  drill  in 
Lincoln's- Inn  (harden  and  Kind's 
Bench  Walks  still  rejoicing  in  the 
same  infernal  designation,  and  being 
rather  proud  of  it.  We  remember  a 
jeu  d^espriL  currently  ascribed  to  an 
eminent  Whig  pen,  which  ran  the 
circuit  of  the  papers  some  twenty- 
years  aga  in  which  every  eminent 
member  or  the  Tory  partv  was  adorned 
with  hisparticular  diabolical  cogno- 
men. We  quote  from  memory,  but 
we  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  following  lines  as  a  part  of 
the  catalogue : — 

"  Devils  of  wit  and  devils  of  daring, 
Mephistopheles  Lyndhurst  and  Mammon 

Baring; 
Devils  of  wealth  and  devils  of  seal, 
Belial  Croker  and  Beelzebub  PeeL" 

Yet  we  never  heard  that  the  vene- 
rable ex-chancellor  felt  his  dignity 
compromised,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ever  considered  whether  there 
might  not  be  three  courses  open  to 
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him,  any  one  of  which  he  might  se- 
lect to  puniBh  the  audacious  poet 
Nor.  we  conceive,  would  Lord  Macau- 
lay  nave  denounced  him  as  '^  wicked 
and  profane.*' 

To  descend  from  kings  and  states- 
men to  ''mortal  men  and  miscre- 
ants" we  remember  when  the  "Olym- 
pic Devils*'  was  the  most  popular 
of  all  amusements.  It  was  in  our 
younger  days,  when,  in  that  pleasant 
little  theatre  behind  the  Strand 
Church,  men,  and  women  too,  who, 
we  trust,  were  not  of  any  extreme 
wickedness,  used  to  "  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,**  and  certainly  to 
call  each  other  by  very  diabolical 
names.  Yet  the  chief  of  that 
Tophet  in  Wvch  Street,  an  actress  of 
distinguished  beauty  and  professional 
skill,  was,  we  trust,  neither  rapacious 
nor  profane,  and  certainly  not  of  vio- 
lent temper  nor  obdurate  heart,  and 
has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the 
English  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  pecu- 
liar energy  of  anything  but  hatred. 

To  come  to  more  important  mat- 
ters :  When  Lord  Macaulay  asserts 
that  Olaverhousc  was  one  of  those 
whose  conduct  "goaded  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  mad- 
ness," he  shows  an  utter  disregard 
both  of  facts  and  dates.    There  is 
probably  but  one  opinion  now  as  to 
we  insanity  of  the  attempt  to  force 
^ijcopacy  upon    Scotland.      But 
ftelacy  was  restored  in  May  1662  ;  ♦ 
the  ministers  were  ejected  in  the 
month  of   November  in  the  same 
ycar.t    The  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  commenced  its  proceed- 
ings in  1664.J    The  military  oppres- 
sions ra^ed  in  1665.§    The  msurrec- 
tion  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  Pentland  took  place  the  following 
year.    Then  followed  countless  exe- 
^lons,  civil  and   military.      The 
boot_and  the  ribbet  were  in  constant 


ings  of  the  Government  became  even 
more  severe.  "  Letters  of  intercom- 
muning,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
issued,  denouncing  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  all  who  should  afford 
meat,  drink,  or  shelter  to  an  outlaw.N 
The  field-preachers  were  huntea 
down  by  the  soldierv,  but  their 
hearers  rallied  round  them,  and  con- 
tests, frec^uently  bloody  and  often  of 
doubtful  issue,  occurred.  The  Bass 
was  converted  into  a  prison,  the 
dungeons  of  which  were  crowded 
with  captive  ministers,  and  the 
Highlana  host  was  called  in  to  ra- 
vage the  unhappy  Western  Lowlands 
at  the  latter  end  of  1677.ir 

These  were  the  outrages  by  which 
the  country  was  "  goaded  into  mad* 
ness."  But  Claverhouse  had  not, 
nor  could  he  have,  any  part  or  share 
whatever  in  them.  He  was  absent 
from  the  country  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  during  which  they  were 
committed,  and  did  not  return  to 
Scotland  until  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1678.**  The  first  mention  of 
him  that  occurs  in  Wodrow  is  in 
May  1679,  immediately  before  the 
skirmish  of  Drumclog.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay had  Wodrow  Mfore  him— he 
refers  to  him  as  his  sole  authority  for 
this  passage ;  yet  it  is  upon  Wodrow's 
pages  that  the  dates  and  facts  are  to 
be  found  which  contradict  hisdeliber- 
ate  and  often -repeated  assertion. 

Lord  Macaulay  selects  five  instances 
of  the  crimes  "  by  which  the  peasantry 
of  the  Western  Lowlands  were  goaded 
into  madness.**  An  ordinary  reader 
would  certainly  infer  from  nis  lan- 
guage that  Claverhouse  wasconcemed 
in  cdl  these  instances,  and  would  be 
somewhat  surprised,  after  perusing 
Lord  Macaulay  s  narrative,  to  find,  on 
turning  to  his  authority,  that  in  three 
out  of  the  five  casesClaverhousehad  no 

share  whatever,  and  that  in  a  fourth 

he  acted  the  part  of  an  intercessor 
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Graham,  the  sherift*  of  Wigtownshire, 
not  Colonel  JoAn  Grahame  of  Olaver- 
house.*  Lord  Macaulay  mi^t  as 
well  have  confounded  David  Hume 
with  Joseph  Hume,  or,  as  he  did 
upon  another  occasion,  Patrick 
Graham  of  the  Town  Guard  with 
the  hero  of  Killiecrankie,  or  QeoTse 
Penne  with  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Eyen  in  this  case,  cruel  and 
atrocious  as  it  was,  Lord  Macaulay 
misquotes  his  authorities.  He  asserts 
that  these  unhappy  women  ''suffered 
death  for  their  religion."  Wodrow 
and  Crookshank,  on  the  contrary, 
distinctly  state  that  they  were  in- 
dicted and  convicted  for  bein^  in 
open  rebellion  at  Bothwell  Bndge 
and  Aird's  Moss.  Lord  Macaulay 
also  omits  to  mention  what  is  stated 
hj  the  historians  he  refers  to,  name- 
ly, that  upon  the  case  beins^  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Councu,  the  pri- 
soners were  respited,  and  a  pardon 
recommended,  but  tnat  the  execu- 
tion was  hurried  on  by  the  brutality 
of  Major  Windram  and  the  Laird  of 
Lagg.t 

in  the  case  of  Andrew  Hislop. 
Lord  Macaulav  says  that  the  Laira 
of  Westerhall  havinfi^  discovered  that 
one  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters 
had  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  « widow,  and  had  died 
there,  "  pulled  down  the  house  of  the 
poor  woman,  carried  away  her  furni- 
ture, and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
obiloren  to  wander  in  the  fields, 
draaged  her  son  Andrew,  who  was 
stilt  a  lady  before  Claverhouse,  who 
happened  to  be  marching  through 
that  part  of  the  country^X 

For  this  Lord  Macaulay  cites 
Wodrow,  but  Wodrow's  story  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  It  was  not  Wes- 
terhall that  brought  Hislop  a  prisoner 
before  Claverhouse,  but  Ulaverhouse 
that  brought  him  before  Westerhall, 
who,  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
narrative,  at  that  time  possessed  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  Claver- 
house. Wodrow,  after  narrating  the 
barbarous  expulsion  of  the  widow 
and  her  children,  jln^TTur  inclusive^hj 
Westerhall,  proceeds  thus:—" When 
they  were  thus  forced  to  wander, 
Claverhouse  falls  upon  Andrew  His- 


lop in  the  fields.  May  10,  and  seized 
him,  without  any  design,  as  appeared^ 
to  murder  him,  bringing  himpru 
soner  with  him  to  Eskdale  unto  West- 
erraw  that  night, ^^^ 

Wodrow  adds:  "Claverhouse  in 
this  instance  was  very  backward, 
perhaps  not  wanting  his  own  refleo- 
tions  upon  John  Brown's  murder  ^ 
first  of  this  month,  as  we  have  heard, 
and  pressed  the  delay  of  the  execu- 
tion. But  Westerraw  ureed  till  the 
other  yielded,  saying,  "  The  blood  of 
this  poor  man  be  upon  you,  Westei*' 
raw;  I  am  free  of  it,"*  \\ 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  Claverhouse.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  looks 
at  it  with  the  slightest  candour,  or 
desire  to  discern  the  truth,  not  to 
perceive  that  the  influence  of  Claver- 
house was  exercised  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy.  Why  does 
Lord  Macaulay,  whose  narrative  so 
frequently,  without  any  authority 
whatever,  assumes  the  dramatic  form, 
in  this  instance  suppress  the  words 
of  Claverhouse,  grapnically  recorded 
both  by  Wodrow  and  Crookshank, 
"The  blood  of  this  poor  man  be 
upon  you,  Westerraw;  I  am  free  of 
it"? 

We  now  come  to  the  only  authority 
(except  vulgar  tradition)  that  Lord 
Macaulay  has  given  for  his  character 
of  Claverhouse.  It  is  the  often- 
repeated  story  of  "John  Brown, 
the  Christian  Carrier."  Immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  History, 
Professor  Aytoun  challenged  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  picture  of  Claverhouse, 
and  in  a  note  to  his  noble  and  spirit- 
stirring  "Burial- March  of  Dundee," 
exposed,  by  means  of  the  most  accur- 
ate reasoning  and  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence,  the  errors  into  which 
the  historian  had  fallen.  It  is  much 
to  be  re^tted  that  Lord  Macaulay, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  corrections 
of  the  Professor  upon  some  minor 
points,  did  not  exercise  the  same  dis- 
cretion on  this  more  important  mat- 
ter. The  picture  of  Claverhouse,  and 
the  story  of  John  Brown,  have  reap- 
peared unaltered  in  each  successive 
edition  that  has  issued  &om  the  press. 


♦  Wodrow,  ii.  505 ;  Crookshank,  ii.  886.  t  Ibid. 

t  Macaulay,  ii.  76,  od.  1858.        J  Wodrow,  ii.  507.      II  Ibid. 
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We  quote  firom  the  one  published  in 
1858  :— 

''John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lan- 
arkshire, was,  for  his  singular  piety, 
commonly  called  the  Christian  CiUTier. 
llany  years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed 
rest,  prosperity,  and  religious  freedom, 
old  men,  who  remembered  the  eril  days, 
described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine 
things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peace- 
able that  the  tyrants  could  find  no 
offence  in  him,  except  that  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May  he 
was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by 
Claverhouse's  dragoons,  rapidly  exam- 
ined, convicted  of  nonconformity,  and  sen- 
tenced to  deatL  It  is  said  that,  even 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  an  executioner.  For  the  wife  of 
the  poor  man  was  present :  she  led  one 
little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  another;  and  even  those  wild  and 
hard-hearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one 
another  Beelzebub  and  Apollyon,  shrank 
from  the  great  wickedness  of  butchering 
her  husband  before  her  fikoe.  The  pri- 
soner, meanwhile,  raised  above  himself 
by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed 
loud  and  fervently,  as  one  insi>ired,  tUl 
Clavtrhouu,  in  a  fury,  ihot  him  dead. 
It  was  reported  by  credible  witnesses 
that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  agony^ 
'Welly  sir,  well,  the  day  of  reckoning 
will  come;*  and  that  the  murderer  re- 
plied, '  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I 
iiave  done,  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take 
him  into  mine  own  hand.'  Tet  it  was 
rumoured  that  even  on  his  seared  con- 
science and  adamantine  heart  the  dying 
ejaoolations  of  his  victim  made  an  im- 
pression which  was  never  effiEUsed."* 

This  story  of  John  Brown  affords 
a  curious  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  calumnies  are  propagated  and 
^w ;  and  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  already  been  so  well 
done  by  Professor  Aytoun,  we  shall 
proceed  to  trace  the  falsehood  to  its 
source. 

Lord  Macaulay  cites  as  his  autho- 
nty"Wodrow,iii.ix.6.''  But  though 
following  him  in  the  main,  Lord 
Jnacaulay  seems  to  have  been  con- 
Bdoos  that  Wbd  roVs  narrative  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  critical  ezamina- 
tion. 

WodrowaaaertB  that  the  soldiers 
irere  me/fed  and  moved  by  the  "scrip- 
*««*' erpittwona  and  grace  of  prayer" 
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of  John  Brown,  and  mutinied,  refus- 
ing to  execute  the  commands  of  their 
officer.  This  seems  to  have  been  too 
gross  and  palpable  an  improbability 
for  Lord  Macaulay,  who  represents 
them  as  merely  moved  by  the  natural 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
wife— more  probable,  certainly,  out 
no<  the  tale  told  by  Wodrow.  A^ain, 
Lord  Macaulay  asserts  that  Claver- 
house  shot  John  Brown  dead  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  excited  by  his  loud  and 
fervent  prayers.  This  is  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, "pur  et  simple."  WodroVs 
statement  is  very  different.  He  as- 
serts that  "not  one  of  the  soldiers 
would  shoot  him,  or  obey  Olaver- 
house*s  commands,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  turn  executioner  hiiMdf^ 
and  in  a  fret  shot  him  with  his  own 
hand.^t  Wodrow  asserts  positively 
the  refusal  of  the  soldiers,  and  attri- 
butes the  act  of  Claverhouse  to  that 
refusal  Lord  Macaulay  confines  his 
statement  to  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  attributes 
the  act  of  Claverhouse  to  a  sudden 
gust  of  brutal  and  furious  passion, 
it  is  painful  to  observe,  and  difficult 
to  believe,  the  extent  to  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  garble,  alter,  and  pervert 
the  authorities  he  quotes ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  adopted, 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  Woorow, 
a  story  which  he  yet  appears  to  have 
felt  to  be  so  grossly  improbable,  that 
he  could  not  produce  it  until  he  had 
pruned  down  some  of  its  most  extra- 
vafnnt  features. 

Wodrow's  narrative  first  appeared 
in  1721 — thirty-six  years  after  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
and  thirty-three  after  the  Revolution. 
Professor  Aytoun  justly  remarks 
that— 

*^  These  dates  are  of  the  utmost  im- 

E»rtance  in  considering  a  matter  of  this 
od.  The  Episcopalian  party  which 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  King  James  was 
driven  from  power  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  proscribed. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  opponents  in 
the  literary  war  which  followed.  Every 
species  of  invective  and  vituperation  was 
lavished  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
fallen  dynasty.  Tet  for  thirty-three  year$ 
after  the  RevoltUion,  the  detaik  of  thii 
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atrocious  murder  were  never  revealed  to 
the  public"* 

Wodrow  gives  no  authority  what- 
ever for  his  narrative.  But  th?re  is 
another  historian,  Patrick  Walker 
the  packman,  who,  two  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Wodrow's  History ^ 
namely,  in  1724,  gave  a  very  differ- 
ent, and  in  many  respects  a  contra- 
dictory, account  of  the  same  transac- 
tion. 

Professor  Aytoun,  with  rather  an 
excess  of  candour,  says  that  "Mr 
Macaulay  may  not  have  known  that 
such  testimony  ever  existed,  for  even 
the  most  pamstaking  historian  is 
sure  to  pass  over  some  material  in  so 
wide  a  Held."  True,  but  Lord  Mac- 
aulay can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a 
story  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
twice  repeated  at  full  length;  first 
in  the  notes  to  the  Minslrmy  of  the 
Scottish  Border;^  and,  secondly,  in 
the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather^X  in  both 
cases  citing  Walker's  Life  of  Feden 
as  his  authority.  But  besides  this 
there  is  other  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood of  Wodrow,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  Lord  Macaulay  having 
overlooked. 

In  1749  the  Rev.  William  Crook- 
shank  published  his  History  of  the 
State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  the  preface  he 
Bays — 

"  When  I  first  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, 1  only  intended  to  abridge  Mr 
Wodrow's  History:  but  by  the  advice 
of  friends  I  was  induced  to  use  other 
helps  for  making  the  history  of  this  per- 
secuting period  more  clear  and  fulL 
Accordingly,  when  I  mention  anything 
not  to  be  found  in  Wodrow,  I  generally 
tell  my  author,  or  quote  him  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  so  that  though  there  is  nothing  I 
thought  material  in  that  author  which  I 
have  omitted,  yet  the  reader  will  find 
many  things  of  consequence  in  the  fol- 
lowing work  which  the  other  takes  no 
notice  of."§ 

When  Crookshank  arrives  at  that 
part  of  his  History  which  relates  to 
John  Brown,  he  abandons  Wodrow 
altogether^  and  adopts  Walker's  nar- 
rative, citmg  him  m  the  margin  as 
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his  authority.  Here,  then,  we  find 
Wodrow  contradicted  by  the  contem- 
porary authority  of  Walker :  Crook- 
shank,  the  disciple  and  follower  of 
Wodrow.  confirming  that  contradic- 
tion, and  feeling  hmiself  obliged  to 
discard  his  master's  storjr ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  casting  the  weight  of  his 
authority  into  the  same  scale  *  and 
yet  Lord  Macaulay,  with  all  this 
evidence  before  him,  added  to  the 
gi'oss  improbability  of  the  tale  itself 
reproduces  Wodrow's  story  in  edition 
after  edition,  with  certain  alterations 
purely  his  own,  and  calls  it  History ! 
Walker  hat^  Claverhouse  with  a 
hatred  fully  as  bitter  as  that  of  Wod- 
row; he  cannot,  therefore,  be  sus- 
pected of  having  suppressed  or  soft- 
ened down  anj  circumstance  that 
could  tell  agamst  him,  or  enhance 
the  tra^c  nature  of  the  scene.  He 
states  tnat  he  derived  part,  at  least, 
of  his  account  from  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man;  the  testimony  he 
relies  upon  is  therefore  that  most 
hostile  to  Claverhouse.  Walker  was 
a  contemporary  of  Wodrow,  though 
many  years  older,  and  had  borne  a 
part  in  the  troubled  times  to  which 
the  History  of  the  latter  relates.  In 
1682  he  shot  a  dragoon  who  at- 
tempted to  capture  hil^  According 
to  Walker's  own  account,  he  and  two 
of  his  comrades,  returning  from  a 
nightly  meeting  armed  with  firearms, 
were  pursued  by  one  Francis  Garden, 
a  trooper  in  Lord  Airley's  regiment, 
alone,  and  armed  only  with  his  sword. 
How  he  intended  to  capture  his  pri- 
soners, unless  after  the  Irish  fashion 
of  "surrounding"  them,  does  not 
very  clearly  appear.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  Walker  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Writing  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  event,  and 
when,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
"Scotland  eiyoved  rest,  prosperity 
and  religious  freedom,"  ne  says^ 
"  When  I  saw  his  blood  run,  I  wished 
that  all  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  stated 
and  avowed  enemies  in  Scotland  had 
been  in  his  veins:  having  such  a 
clear  call  and  opportunitj;,  /  wotdd 
have  refoiced  to  mve  seen  it  all  gone 
out  with  a  gvsh^^W 


*  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  App.,  p.  884. 

t  Note  to  the  "  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig."  X  History  of  Scotland,  chap.  lii. 
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We  ma}r  therefore  feel  well  assared 
that  nothing  which  could  be  told 
against  sach  a  ''  stated  and  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Lord  **  as  Claverhouse. 
would  be  omitted  by  Walker ;  ana 
it  should  at  least  throw  a  doubt  on 
the  veracity  of  Wodrow,  when  we 
find  so  zeiedous  a  Covenanter  de- 
nouncing his  History  as  a  collection 
of  '^  lies  and  ^undless  stories." 

Walker's  Life  ofPedeti  first  appear- 
ed in  1724,  tli^  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Wodrow's  History,  It  is 
c^  widely  circulated  and  extremely 
popular  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Scotland,  and  has  been  frec^uently 
reprinted  up  to  the  present  tune  in 
the  form  of  a  chap  book.  That  even 
this  account,  though  more  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  Wodrow,  is  not 
to  be  received  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, will,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  story  is 
first  revealed  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner to  the  inspired  Mr  Peden,  or  as 
he  commonly  calls  himself,  ''Old 
Sandy."  On  the  morning  of  John 
Brown's  death.  Peden  was  at  a  house 
about  ten  or  eleven  miles  distant. 

'*  Betwixt  BCTen  and  eight  he  debired 
to  call  in  the  family  that  he  might  pray 
among  them.  Ho  said, '  Lord  when  wilt 
thou  avenge  Brown's  blood  1  Ob,  let 
Brown's  blood  be  precious  in  thy  sight, 
and  hasten  the  day  when  thou'lt  avenge 
it  with  Cameron's,  CargiU'a,  and  many 
other  of  our  martyrs'  names.  And  oh  for 
that  day  when  the  Lord  would  avenge  all 
their  bloods ! '  When  ended,  John  Muir- 
head  inquired  what  he  meant  by  Brown's 
blood  I  He  said  twice  over,  '  What 
do  I  mean  t  Claverhouse  has  been  at 
the  Preshill  this  morning,  and  has  cruelly 
murdered  John  Brown.  His  corpse  is 
lying  at  the  end  of  his  house,  and  his 
jioor  wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  corpse, 
and  not  a  soul  to  speak  comfortably  to 
her.  This  morning,  after  the  sun-rising, 
I  saw  a  strange  apparition  in  the  firma- 
ment, the  appearance  of  a  very  bright, 
clear,  shining  star  fall  from  heaven  to 
tarth  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  clear, 
shining  light  fidlen  this  day,  the  greatest 
Christian  that  ever  I  conversed  with.'  " 

Walkei^s  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Brown  is  as  follows.  Between  fi?e 
and  six  in  the  morning,  he  says — 

"The  said  John  Brown  having  per- 
formed the  worship  of  Qod  in  his  family, 
wa8going,with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  to  make 
ready  some  peat  ground.  The  mist  being 
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very  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and 
bloody  Claverhouse  compassed  him  with 
three  troops  of  horse,  brought  him  to 
his  house,  and  there  examined  him; 
who,  though  he  was  a  man  of  a  stam- 
mering speech,  yet  answered  him  dis- 
tinctly and  solidly,  which  made  Gaver- 
house  to  examine  those  whom  he  had 
taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  muirs, 
if  ever  they  heard  him  preach  t  They 
answered,  *  No,  no ;  he  was  never  a 
preacher.'  He  said,  'If  he  has  never 
preached,  meikle  he  has  prayed  in  his 
time.'  He  said  to  John,  ^  Oo  to  your 
prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.' 
When  he  was  praying,  Claverhouse  in- 
terrupted him  three  times ;  one  time 
that  he  stopt  him,  he  was  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and 
not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  His 
anger.  Claverhouse  said,  'I  gave  you 
time  to  pray,  and  ye  are  begun  to 
preach.'  He  turned  upon  his  knees  and 
said, '  Sir,  you  know  neither  the  nature 
of  preaching  or  praying,  that  calls  this 
preaching.'  Then  continued  without  con- 
fusion. When  ended,  Claverhouse  said, 
'  Take  good-night  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren.' His  wife,  standing  by  with  her 
child  in  her  arms  that  she  had  brought 
forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his 
first  wife's,  he  came  to  her  and  said, 
'  Now,  Marian,  the  day  is  come  that  I 
told  you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first 
to  you  of  marrying  me.'  She  said,  'In- 
deed, John,  I  can  willingly  part  with 
you.'  '  Then,'  he  said, '  this  is  all  I  de- 
sire ;  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  die.'  He 
kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished 
purchased  and  promised  blessings  to  be 
multiplied  upon  them,  and  his  blessing. 
Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot 
him.  The  most  part  of  the  bullets  came 
upon  his  head,  which  scattered  his  brains 
upon  the  ground.  Claverhouse  said  to 
his  wife,  'What  thinkest  thou  of  thy 
husband  now,  woman  I '  She  said,  '  I 
thought  ever  much  of  him,  and  now  as 
much  as  ever.'  He  said, '  It  were  but 
justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him.'  She  said, 
'  If  you  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but 
TOur  crueltie  would  go  that  length ;  but 
how  will  ye  make  answer  for  this  morn- 
ing's work  I'  He  said,  *  To  man  I  can 
be  answerable,  and  for  Qod,  I  will  take 
him  in  my  own  hand.'  Claverhouse 
mounted  his  horse,  and  marched,  and 
left  her  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  hus- 
band lying  there ;  she  set  the  bairn  on 
the  ground,  and  gathered  his  brains,  and 
tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted  his 
body,  and  covered  him  in  her  plaid,  and 
sat  down  and  wept  over  him.  It  being 
a  very  desert  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was 
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some  time  before  any  friends  come  to 
her.  The  first  that  came  was  a  very  fit 
hand,  that  old  singular  Christian  woman 
in  the  Cummerhead,  named  Elizabeth 
Menzies,  three  miles  distant,  who  had 
been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her 
husband  at  Pentland,  afterwards  of  two 
worthy  sons — Thomas  Weir,  who  was 
killed  at  Drumclog,  and  David  Steel, 
who  was  suddenly  shot  afterwards  when 
taken.  The  said  Marian  Weir,  sitting 
upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me,  that 
before  that  she  could  see  no  blood  but 
she  was  in  danger  to  faint,  and  yet  she 
was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  all  this 
without  either  fainting  or  confusion  ;  ex- 
cept when  the  shots  were  let  off,  her 
eyes  dazzled." 

That  this  wild,  pictaresque,  and 
touchiog  story  snoiild  have  taken 
strong  hold  on  the  poetical  imi^na- 
tion  and  kind  heart  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  one.  That  it  did  so,  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  frequent  reference  to 
it,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  his 
genius  has  interwoven  some  of  the 
most  affecting  incidents  into  the 
beautiful  episode  of  Bessie  Maclure.^ 
But  the  historian  had  a  far  different 
task  from  that  of  the  novelist.  His 
duty  was  to  compare  the  two  narra- 
tions, and  to  examine  how  much  of 
either  should  be  admitted  as  trust- 
worthy evidence.  That  Walker's  tes- 
timony is  sufficient  to  convict  Wod- 
row  of  falsehood  in  asserting  that 
the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  that  Cla- 
yerhouse  was  himself  the  executioner 
of  John  Brown,  is  abundantly  clear. 
Walker's  informant  was  the  widow 
of  John  Brown,  an  eyewitness  of 
the  transaction,  and  most  hostile  to 
Claverhouse.  She  told  the  story 
"  sitting  on  her  husband's  grave."  To 
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suppose  that  she  could  have  omitted 
such  a  circumstance  as  that  her  hu^ 
band's  eloquence  had  moved  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  com- 

Eelled  their  commander  to  take  upon 
imself  the  revolting  office  of  an  exe- 
cutioner, would  be  absurd.  Nor  is 
this  all.  We  find  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  narrated  with  the  utmost 
particularity,  no  doubt  by  the  widow 
herself,  and  there  is  not  from  bo- 
ginning  to  end  a  hint  that  the 
soldiers  shrank  from  executing  the 
commands  of  their  officer.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  story, 
to  the  conversation,  to  the  particular 
expressions  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Clavernouse,  to  his  imputed 
"  obduracy  and  profanity,"  his  ''seared 
conscience  ana  adamantine  heart,** 
the  question  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect. 

The  poetical  power  of  Walker's 
mind  was  of  no  mean  order.  As  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observes,  his  "simple 
but  affecting  narrative,  and  his  "imi- 
tation of  scriptural  style,  produces  in 
some  passages  an  effect  not  unlike 
what  we  feel  in  reading  the  beautiful 
Book  of  RutL"t  The  narrative  con- 
stantly runs  into  the  form  of  dia- 
logue. Every  one  knows,  and  none 
better  than  those  who  have  read 
Lord  Macaulay's -fl^M^ory  with  care, 
how  dangerous  the  dramatic  talent 
is  to  a  historian.  In  the  migority  of 
instances,  even  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
own  History,  when  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  test  the  accuracy  of  passages 
which  he  has  enclosed  between  in- 
verted commas,  as  beinff  the  very 
words  of  the  speaker,  we  nave  found 
them  incorrectly  quoted,  t  It  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 


•  Old  Mortality f  chap,  vi  f  Minttreltyt  App.  A. 

X  The  following  are  a  few  instances,  taken  almost  at  random : — 

Original.  Lord  Macaulay. 


"He  [f.  «.,  Gaverhouse]  told  Keppoch 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  his 
small  army,  that  he  would  much  rather 
choose  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier 
amongst  disciplined  troops,  than  com- 
mand such  men  as  he,  who  seemed  to 
make  it  his  business  to  draw  the  odium 

of  the  country  upon  him He 

begged  that  he  would  immediately  be- 

gone  with  his  men,  that  he  might  not 
ereafter  haye  an  opportunity  of  affront- 
ing the  general  at  his  pleasure,  or  of 


" '  I  would  rather/  he  Baid,  *  carty  a 
musket  in  a  respectable  regiment,  than 
be  captain  of  such  a  gang  of  thieve^*" — 
Macaulay,  iii.  340. 
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an  illiterate  woman,  Buch  as  Marion 
BtowD,  ahoold  be  able,  after  many 
yean,  accurately  to  repeat  the  |mr- 
tienlar  words  which  passed  daring 
such  a  scene  of  horror  as,  under  any 
eircamstance&  the  death  of  John 
Brown  most  have  been.  There  are, 
besides,  inconsistencies  and  mistakes 
in  the  narrative  which  are  easily 
detected  :  Thus,  the  neighbour  who 
▼istts  the  widow  in  her  afiSictioo, 
is,  in  one  copy  of  the  Life,  Eliza- 
beth Menzies,  and  in  another,  Jean 
Brown,  whilst  she  is  still  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  Thomas 
W«r  and  David  Steel,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  been  "  suddenly 
$hoi  yfhen  taken.**  We  know,  how- 
erer,  that  so  far  from  this  being 
the  fact,  David  Steele  was  neither 
iaJxn  nor  sKaty  but  fell  beneath  the 
broadswords  of  the  dragoons  in  a 
fray,  during  which  they  attempted 
to  capture  mm.* 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  take 
Walker's  account  as  trustworthy,  for 
the  fact  that  John  Brown  fell  by  the 
carbines  of  the  soldiers  acting  under 
the.  orders  of  Claverhouse ;  but  for 
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anything  beyond  that  fact,  his  testi- 
mony must  be  received  with  caution. 
Military  executions  are.  under  any 
circumstances,  sufficiently  horrible : 
they  are  peculiarly  so  when  they 
take  place  during  a  dvil  war.  But, 
before  we  come  to  any  conclusion 
upon  the  conduct  of  Claverhouse  in 
this  instance,  we  must  inquire,  first, 
what  was  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  what  manner  of  men  he  had  to 
deal  with;  and,  secondly, what  were 
the  pjarticular  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case.  With  regEixd  to  the 
first,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
three  instances,  and  they  shall  all 
be  of  the  most  notorious  kind,  and 
proved  by  the  most  unexception- 
able evidence. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1679,  David 
Hackston  of  Rathiliet,  John  Bal- 
four of  Einloch,  and  seven  othersj^ 
some  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of 
good  family,  set  forth,  mounted  and 
armed,  for  the  purpose  of  waylay- 
ing and  murdenng  one  Carmichael^ 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Fife,t 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  Covenan- 
ters, and  whom  they  expected  to  find 


Obioikal. 
rnddng   him   and    the  better-disposed 
troops  a  cover  to  hit  robberies." — ife- 
wtoinof  LocMl,  243. 

"  When  it  was  objected  that  he 
[t.  &,  Glengarry]  would  not  be  able  to 
make  H  good,  since  his  followers  were 
not  near  equal  to  Locheil's  in  numbers, 
he  answered  that  the  courage  of  bis  men 
would  make  up  that  defect." — Memoirt 
€f  Loeheil,  254. 

"  The  Lords  replied, '  Nay,  we  all  well 
remember  you  particularly  mentioned 


Lord  Macaulat. 


**  When  he  was  reminded  that  Locheil's 
followers  were  in  number  nearly  double 
of  the  Qlengarry  men — *  No  matter,'  he 
cried,  *  one  McDonald  is  worth  two 
Camerons.'  ''—Maoaulat,  iii  341. 


"  Then  the  whole  board  brohe  forth, 
'  How  dare  you  say  so  f  We  all  remem- 
ber it'"— Macaulat,  iT.  252. 


the  flower-pots.  — Sfbat*s  Narrative, 
70. 

**  Lord  Prtndent — *  Toung,  thou  art 
the  strangest  oi)|Bature  that  ever  I  did  hear 
of  Dost  thou  tbiuk  we  could  imagine 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  would  oom- 
bine,"*  &c — Sprat's  Narrative,  71. 

"  I  left  him  praying  God  to  give  him 
grace  to  repent ;  and  only  adding  that 
else  he  was  more  in  danger  of  his  own 
damnation  than  I  of  his  accusation  in 
Parliament"— /6uf.,  second  part,  p.  3. 

The  actual  meaning  may  not  be  much  altered  in  these  examples,  but  it  is  not 
ClaTerfaouae,  Glengarry,  Carmarthen,  or  Sprat  that  speaks,  but  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
a  slight  change  of  phraseology  converts  a  dignified  remonstrance  into  a  brutal  msult» 
and  a  pious  exhortation  into  something  very  like  a  vulgar  oath,  and  that,  too,  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  a  bishop  !  Lord  MacauJay's  inverted  commas  are  always  to  be 
regarded  with  extreme  caution. 

•  Criobtov's  Memoirt,  t  Wodrow,  VL  27. 


***Man/*  cried  Carmarthen,  <wouldst 
thou  have  us  believe  that  the  bishop 
combined,'  **  ^ 


"  *  God  give  you  repentance,'  antwered 
the  bishop :  '  for,  depend  upon  it,  you 
are  in  much  more  danger  of  being 
damned,  than  I  of  being  impeached.**' — 
Macaulat,  iv.  253. 
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hunting  in  the   neighbourhood   of 
Scotstarbet.    Carmicnael  was,  how- 
ever, warned  of  his  danger  by  a 
shepherd,  and  escaped.   After  spend- 
ing the  ^eater  part  of  the  morning 
in  a  fhutless  search,  Rathillet  and 
his  party  were  about  to  disper6e,when 
a  boy  came  up  and  informed  them 
that  the  Archbishop's  coach  was  in 
a  neighbouring  Tillage,  and  that  he 
would  soon  pass  near  the  spot  where 
they  then  were.     Disappointed  of 
their  intended  victim,  chance  thus 
threw  in  their  way  one  who  was  even 
more  the  object  of  their  hatred.    It 
was  true  that -there  was  no  recent 
or  immediate  cause  for  exasperation 
against  Sharpe,  but  he  was  an  apos- 
tate,—he    had    abandoned  Presby- 
terianism  for  Episcopacy  seventeen 
years  before, — he  was  an  archbishop, 
—he  hadalready  once  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  pistol  of  an  assassin,  the  shot 
which  was  intended  for  him  having 
taken   effect   upon   his  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,— he  was  known  to 
havesnown  little  mercy  towards  those 
who  had  shown  none  to  him,  —  he 
was  old,  unarmed,  utterly  defence- 
less, accompanied  oy  no  one  but  his 
daughter  and  some  domestic  servants, 
who  were  wholly  unable  to  offer  anv 
effectual  resistance  to  nine  men  well 
armed  and  mounted.    The  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Bathillet  and  his  party  had  come  out 
expressly  to  commit  murder.    Their 
appetite  for  crime  was  sharpened  by 
disappointment,  when  the  victim  they 
had  least  hoped,  but  most  desired  to 
immolate,  presented  himEelf  ready 
for  slaughter.    Their  resolution  was 
immediately  takeo ;  the  pistols  which 
had  been  loaded,  and  the  swords  which 
had  been  sharpened  for  the  murder  of 
Oarmichael,  were  turned  against  the 
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Archbishop,  and  they  spurred  their 
horses  to  tneir  utmost  speed  after  the 
carriage.  The  coachman,  alarmed  at 
their  pursuit,  quickened  his  pace,  and 
the  Archbishop,  looking  out,  and, 
seeing  armed  menapproadune,  turned 
to  his  daughter  ana  exclaimed,  ''Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  my  poor  child, 
for  I  am  gone !"  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  three  or  four  pistols 
were  fired  at  the  coach,  and  the  best 
mounted  of  the  pursuers^  riding  up 
to  the  postilion,  struck  him  over  the 
face  with  his  sword,  and  shot  and 
hamstmng  his  horse.  The  coach 
being  thus  stopped,  the  assailants 
a^in  fired  into  it  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  daughter,  and  this 
time  with  more  effect,  for  the  former 
was  wounded.  The  Archbishop  open- 
ed the  door,  came  out  of  the  coach, 
and  begged  the  assailants  to  spare 
his  life.  "  There  is  no  mercy,"  they 
replied,  "  for  a  Judas,  an  enemv  and 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  He 
then  beg^d  for  mercy  for  his  child. 
The  details  of  the  butchery  which 
followed  are  too  revolting  to  be  re- 
peated.* One  of  the  murderers  even 
exclaimed  in  horror  to  his  comrades, 
to  "spare  those  grey  hairs."  The 
daughter  threw  herself  before  her 
fether,  and  received  two  wounds  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  save  him.  When 
their  bloody  work  was  done,  the 
murderers  remounted  their  horses, 
and  left  her  on  the  moor  with  the 
mutilated  body  of  her  father.t 

Such  was  the  murderof  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  It  is  recorded  by  Sheilds, 
who,  we  are  told  by  Wodrow,  was 
"  a  minister  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  usefulness,  well  seen  in  most 
branches  of  valuable  learning :  of  a 
most  quick  and  piercine  wit^  roll  of 
zeal  and  public  spirit ;  x>f  shimng  and 


*  James  Rueaell,  odo  of  the  murderere,  gives  the  follo^viDg  accouDt  of  the  final 
act  of  the  tragedy :  "  Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  Eaid,  *  For  God's  sake,  save  my  life  ;* 

his  daughter,  falling  upon  her  knees,  begged  his  life  also John  Balfour 

stroke  him  on  the  face,  and  Andrew  Henderson  stroke  him  on  the  hand,  and  cut  it, 
and  John  Balfour  rode  him  dovm ;  whereupon,  he  lying  upon  his  face  as  if  he  had 
been  deod,  and  James  Buseell,  hearing  his  daughter  say  to  Wallace  [the  Archbi^op's 
servant]  that  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  in  the  time  James  was  disarming  the  rest  of 
the  Bishop's  men,  went  presently  to  him,  and  cast  off  his  hat,  for  it  would  not  cut 
at  first,  and  halced  his  head  in  piecei.  Having  done  this,  his  daughter  came  to  him  and 
cursed  him,  and  called  him  a  bloody  murderer ;  and  James  answered,  they  were 
not  murderers,  for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  on  him." — Jamet 
£ut$eir9  Account  of  the  Murder  of  ArchhiAop  Sharpe  ;  Kirkton,  418. 

t  See  State  TriaU,  x.  7»1  ;  WoDROW;  RuttelVi  Narrative,  Kihkton;  Sir  Wm. 
Sharp's  Letter,  Kibktok,  App. 
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solid  piety  :  a  successful,  serious,  and 
solid  preacher,  and  useful  minister  in 
the  Onxuch,  moved  with  love  to  souls, 
and  somewncU  of  the  old  apostolic 
spirit,***  in  the  following  words  : — 
"Thattruculenttraitor,JamesSharpe, 
the  Arch-prelate,  &c,  receired  the 
just  demerit  of  his  perfidy,  apostacy, 
sorceries,  yillanies,  and  murders  — 
sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  and  coals 
of  juniper.  For,  upon  the  3d  of 
May  1679,  several  worthy  gentlemen, 
witn  some  other  men  of  courage  ana 
zeal  Jor  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  executed  right- 
eous judgment  upon  him  in  Magus 
Muir,  near  St  Andrews-^t  At  the 
same  time,  Hackston  of  Rathillet  is 
commemorated  as  a  "  worthy  gentle- 
man who  suffered  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  30th  of  July  1680,"  one  of 
a  "^  cloud  of  witnesses  for  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Such 
IS  the  language  in  which  the  fact 
that  this  infamous  murderer  was 
handed  is  recorded  by  the  historians 
of  the  Covenant !  Something  of  the 
same  spirit  seems  still  to  survive.  A 
recent  historian  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  says,  after  dving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Archbisnop's  murder, 
'*  It  was  such  a  deed  as  Ureece  cele- 
brated with  loudest  praises  in  the 
case  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton, 
and  Rome  extolled  when  done  by 
Cassius.  and  Brutus.'*  t 

The  skirmish  at  Drumclog,  im- 
mortalised in  Old  Mortality,  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  June  1679,  within 
a  month  after  the  Archbishop*s  mur- 
der. The  insurgents  were  commanded 
by  Robert  Hamilton,  a  near  connec- 
tion and  pupil  of  Bishop  Burnett. 
Following  the  example  oi  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Tippermuir,  whose  watch- 
word was  ''Jesus  and  no  quarter," 
he  gave,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
strict  orders  that  "  no  quarter  should 
be  given."  5  These  orders  were, 
however,  disobejred  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  five  prisoners  were  spared. 
Hamilton,  returning  from  the  pursuit 
of  Clavernouse,  found  his  followers 
debating  whether  mercy  should  be 
shown  to  a  sixth,  when  he  put  an 
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end  to  the  argument  by  slaughtering 
the  unhappy  prisoner  in  cold  blooa 
with  his  own  hand.  Seven  years 
afterwards  we  find  him  exulting  in 
the  act  "None  could  blame  me," 
he  says,  "  to  decide  the  controversy, 
and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it  to  this 
day!"*  This  was  the  man  whom 
Lord  Macaulay  has  truly  designated 
as  "  the  oracle  of  the  Extreme  Cove- 
nanters," and  justly  denounced  as  a 
"bloodthirsty  ruffian,**  That  his 
conduct  met  with  the  sympathy  and 
approval  of  his  followers,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  find  him  still  in 
command  of  the  insurgent  forces  un- 
der the  title  of  General  Hamilton,  at 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  in  con- 
junction with  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
the  murderer  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
banner  which  floated  over  their  heads 
is  still  in  existence.  ||  and,  after  the 
desecrated  motto,  ''For  Christ  and 
His  Truths,"  bears,  in  blood-red  let- 
ters, the  words,  "  No  Quarter  for  the 
Active  Enemies  of  the  Covenant" 
Reckoning  upon  certain  victory,  these 
champions  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
had  erected  upon  the  battle-field  a 
high  c^ows,  and  prepared  a  cart- 
load of  new  ropes,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  more  such  "  steppings 
aside  "  as  had  occurred  when  tne  five 

Prisoners  were  spared  at  Drumclog. 
t  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
supposed  ferocity  of  the  commanders 
of  the  royalist  troops  that  these 
preparations  were  not  turned  against 
the  insurgents  upon  their  defeat  U 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cove- 
nanters—men of  rank,  station,  and 
education.  As  may  well  be  supposed, 
their  example  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  their  more  humble  and  ignorant 
followers.  Of  the  numberless  out- 
rages committed  by  them,  we  will 
se&ct  one  only,  and  narrate  the  facts 
as  they  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime. 

Peter  Peirson,  the  curate  of  Cars- 
phaim,  was  a  bold  and  determined 
man,  and  had  the  courage  to  reside 
alone,  without  even  a  servant,  in  the 
solituy  manse  belonging  to  that 
parish.    His  offence  consisted  in  be- 


♦  WoDBOW,  iv.  283.  t  Hind  Let  Loose, 

X  HETHKBnfOTON'B  Hittory  of  the  Chwreh  of  Scotland,  94,  as  to  Sharpe's  murder. 

§  Hamilton's  Letter  to  the  Sectaries — ^Deo.  7, 1685. 

R  Nap.,  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  228.  H  CwoHTOZi's  Memoirs, 
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rug  suspected  of  faToaring  "  Popery, 
Papists,  and  purgatory.**  and  in  hav- 
ing been  heard  to  declare  that  "  he 
feared  none  of  the  Whigs,  nor  any- 
thing else,  but  rats  and  mice."  On 
this  provocation,  James  M'Michael 
and  tnree  others,  one  night  in  the 
middle.of  November  1684,  went  to 
the  mimse,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
upon  its  being  opened  by  Mr  Peir- 
8on,  immediately  shot  him  dead  on 
his  own  threshold.* 

Instances  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
murder  might  be  multiplied  by  thou- 
sands. But  we  must  now  consider 
the  second  question,  and  inquire, 
what  were  the  circumstances,  and 
what  the  conduct,  of  Claverhouse  in 
the  particular  case  of  John  Brown. 
Lora  Macaulay's  assertion  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  because  he 
was  "convicted  of  nonconformity" 
is  pure  invention.  Neither  Wod- 
row  nor  Walker  assign  any  cause ; 
the  former,  indeed,  expressly  says, 
"  Whether  ne  [Claverhouse]  had  got 
any  information  of  John's  piety  and 
nonconformity,  /  cannot  tell;  and 
we  shall  presently  see  that  Lord 
Macaulay  might  just  as  truly  have 
said  that  John  Thurtel  was  hanged 
for  reading  BelPs  Life  in  London, 

John  Brown  was  a  "fugitated  re- 
bel." His  name  appears  a  year  before 
in  a  list  appended  to  a  proclamation 
of  those  who  had  been  cited  as  rebels 
in  arms,  or  rather  of  rebels  who  had 
not  appeared.t  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  with  perfect  truth,  "  While  we 
read  this  dismal  story,  we  must  re- 
member Brown's  situation  was  that 
of  an  avowed  and  determined  rebels 
liable  as  9uch  to  military  execution,^' 
What  then  does  Lord  Macaulay  mean 
by  asserting  that  *'he  was  blameless  in 
life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants 
could  find  no  offence  in  him,  except 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the 
public  worshipof  the  Episcopalians " '? 
That  he  was  blameless  and  peaceable 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  as  "one  of 
Sion's  precious  mourners  and  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  Christ,  a  valiant  and 
much  -  honoured  gentleman,"  who 
shouted  "Jesus  and  no  quarter!" 
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at  Tippermuir— who  felt  that  they 
had  forfeited  the  favour  of  €k)d  ben- 
cause  they  had  abstained  from  "  dash- 
ing the  brains  of  the  brats  of  Babel 
against  the  stones"  at  Drumclog — 
wno  fought  under  the  "bluidy  lum- 
ner,"  and  prepared  the  dbbet  and  the 
new  ropes  at  BothwellBrig, — we  can 
readily  understand.  But  that  any 
historian  should  be  found,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
deliberately  to  adopt  such  a  state- 
ment, we  confess,  fills  us  with  sur- 
prise. 

Yet  such,  unhappily,  is  the  fact. 
Year  after  year,  and  edition  after 
edition,  Lora  Macaulay  has  given  the 
trash  of  Wodrow  to  the  public, 
backed  by  his  own  high  autnority. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Professor  Aytoun 
laid  before  him  the  evidence  which 
proved,  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner, that  Wodrow  was  contradicted 
by  contemporary  authorities,~that 
even  by  his  own  party  his  History 
was  denounced  as  a  collection  of  "  lies 
and  groundless  stories."  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
though  himself  adopting  a  view  by 
no  means  favourable  of  the  character 
of  Claverhouse,  rejected  the  story 
told  by  Wodrow,  and  adopted  that 
told  by  Walker,  and  had  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  John  Brown 
was  an  avowed  rebel,  amenable  to 
the  law,  such  as  it  tnen  was— that 
the  assertion  that  he  was  "convicted 
of  nonconformity,"  and  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  except  that  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Episcopalians,"  was  not 
only  unsupported  oy  any  evidence 
whatever,  but  betrayed  a  want  of 
knowled^  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
at  the  time.  Still  the  story  of  the 
Christian  carrier  appeared  over  and 
over  again  without  even  a  note  or  a 
hint  from  which  the  reader  could  sur- 
mise that  its  authenticity  had  ever 
been  even  questioned.  It  appeared 
as  the  sole  evidence  on  which  Lord 
Macaulay  relied  for  painting  Claver- 
house with  the  features  of  a  fiend, 
and  bestowing  upon  him  the  nick- 
name of  "  The  Chief  of  Tophet !" 


♦  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  467. 
+  Wodrow,  App.,  vol  ii.  p.  110. 
Brown  of  Priestfield,  for  JUset,'* 


The  entry  it  as  follows  :   '^Afuirhirh,  John 
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So  the  matter  Btood  at  the  time  of 
the  appearaoce  of  the  last  edition  of 
Lord  Ifacaolay's  History,  Within 
the  last  year,  however,  a  valuable 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  mate- 
rials previously  before  the  world  for 
the  history  of  that  period  of  Scottish 
annals.  The  Queensberry  Papers, 
preserved  amonff  the  archives  or  the 
Bocdeuch  famuy,  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  amonffst  the  extracts 
from  those  valoableaocaments  which 
have  been  recently  published  by  Mr 
Mark  Napier,  in  his  Memoirs  ofBun- 
deey  is  the  original  despatch  which 
Olaverhouse  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  then  the  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland  and  head  of  the  €k>v6m- 
ment,  on  the  3d  of  May  1685,  ^ving 
an  account  of  the  execution  ot  John 
Brown  only  two  days  after  the  event. 
One  might  almost  fancy  that  the 
spirit  of  the  hero  had  been  awakened 
from  its  slumbers  by  the  sound  of  the 
only  voice  whose  slanders  he  deigned 
to  answer:— 

"  May  it  please  year  Grace, 
"On  Friday  last,  amongst  the  hills 
betwixt  Douglas  and  the  rloughlands, 
we  pursued  two  fellows  a  great  way 
through  the  mosses,  and  in  the  end  seized 
them.  They  had  no  arms  about  them, 
and  denied  they  had  any.  But  being 
asked  if  (key  would  take  the  ahjurcUifm, 
the  eldiit  of  the  two^  called  John  Brown, 
refused  U  ;  nor  would  he  twear  not  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  King,  biU  said  he 
knew  no  king.  Upon  which,  and  there 
being  found  bullets  and  match  in  his 
house,  and  treasonable  papers,  I  caused 
shoot  him  dead;  which  he  suffered 
very  unconcernedly.  The  other,  a 
young  fellow  and  his  nephew,  called 
John  Brownen,  offered  to  take  the  oath ; 
but  would  not  swear  that  he  had  not 
been  at  Newmills  in  arms,  at  rescuing 
the  prisonecB.  So  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him ;  I  was  convinced  that  he 
was  guilty,  but  saw  not  how  to  proceed 
against  him.  Wherefore,  after  he  had 
laid  his  prayers,  and  carabines  pre- 
sented to  shoot  him,  I  offered  to  him, 
that  if  he  would  make  an  ingenuous 
confession,  and  make  a  discovery  that 
might  be  of  any  importance  for  the 
King's  service,  I  should  delay  putting 
him  to  death,  and  plead  for  him.  Upon 
which  he  confessed  that  he  was  at  that 
attack  of  Newmills,  and  that  he  had 
come  straight  to  this  house  of  his  uncle's 
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on  Spnday  morning.  In  the  time  he 
was  making  this  confession  the  soldiers 
found  out  a  house  in  the  hill,  under 
ground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men, 
and  dure  were  swords  and  pistols  in  it ; 
and  this  fellow  declared  that  they  be- 
longed to  his  uncle,  and  that  he  had 
lurked  in  that  place  ever  since  Bothwell, 
where  he  was  in  arms.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  a  halbert,  and  told  who  gave 
it  him  about  a  month  ago,  and  we  have 
the  fellow  prisoner.  ...  I  have  ac- 
quitted myself  when  I  have  told  your 
Grace  the  case.  He  has  been  but  a 
month  or  two  with  his  halbert ;  and  if 
your  Grace  thinks  he  deserves  no  mercy, 
justice  will  pass  on  him :  for  I,  having 
no  commission  of  justiciary  myself,  have 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases. 
"  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Grace  s  most 
humble  servant, 

"J.  GaAHAMB."* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Abjuration  Oath  here  referred  to  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
reugious  tenets  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  administered.  As  mis- 
conception upon  this  point  is  not  un- 
common, and  as  that  misconception 
may  possibly  have  led  to  Lord  Mao- 
aulay  s  assertion  that  Brown  was 
"convicted  of  nonconformity,"  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  what  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  was,  and  to  in- 
quire into  its  history. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1684,  a 
declaration  was  published  by  the 
Covenanters,  and  aflBxed  very  gene- 
rally upon  the  church -doors  and 
other  public  places,  "  disowning  the 
authority  of  Chas.  Stuart,  and  all 
authority  depending  upon  him;t 
declaring  war  against  him  and  his 
accomplices,  such  as  lay  out  them- 
selves to  promote  his  wicked  and 
hellish  designs"  —  denouncing  all 
bloody  counsellors^  justiciaries,  gene- 
rals, captains,  all  m  civil  or  military 
power.  Woody  militiamen,  malicious 
troopers,  soldiers^  and  dragoon^ 
viperous  and  malicious  bishops  and 
curates,  and  all  witnesses  who  should 
appear  in  any  courts,  as  enemies  to 
(iod,  to  be  punished  as  such.  This 
was  met  by  the  Government  by  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  against  all  who  should 
not  renounce  the  declaration,  and 
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prescribing  the  following  form  of  oath 
to  be  taken  by  all  persons  who  should 
be  required  to  do  so  by  any  lawful 
authority  :— 

**  ly  A.  R,  do  hereby  abhor,  renounce, 
and  disown,  in  the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,  the  pretended  declaration 
of  war  lately  afi&xed  at  several  parish 
churches,  in  so  far  as  it  declares  a  war 
against  his  sacred  Majesty,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  such  as  serve  his 
Majesty  in  Church,  State,  army,  or  coun- 
try."* 

This  oath  being  taken,  a  certificate 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  tak- 
ing it,  which  was  to  operate  as  a  free 
pass  and  protection.  Of  the  treason- 
able nature  of  the  declaration  it  is 
impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt,  and 
the  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abju- 
ration was.  in  fact,  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  a  plea  of  guilty  to  an  indict- 
ment for  high  treason.  The  pro- 
ceeding, it  is  true,  was  summary,  and 
liable  to  abuse.  The  law  was  harsh ; 
but  the  country  was  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  Claverhouse  was  no  more 
censurable  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
execution,  than  a  judge  would  be 
who  should  sentence  to  death  a  per- 
son who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  Here,  then,  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  true  history  of 
John  Brown,  the  Christian  carrier, 
the  man  represented  by  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  as  of  "  singular  piety,  versed 
in  £vine  thin^,  blameless  in  life, 
and  so  peaceable  that  even  the  ty- 
rants could  find  no  fault  with  him, 
except  that  he  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  Episco- 
palians.**  His  peaceableness  was 
shown  by  his  being  in  arms  at  Both- 
well  ;  his  piety  by  shouting,  "  No 
quarter  for  the  enemies  of  the  Cove- 
nant"—by  rallying  round  the  gibbet 
and  the  ropes  prepared  for  the 
"bloody  mihtiamen  and  malignant 
troopers,"  over  whom  the  Lord  would 
have  given  His  chosen  people  an  easy 
victory,  but  for  their  "steppingaside" 
in  sparing  the  five  "brats  of  Babel" 
at  Drumclog— and  by  providing  a 
secure  hiding-place  for  men  and  arms, 
to  be  used  for  future  slaughter. 

Rebellion  is  a  dangerous  and  des- 
perate game,  which,  as  has  often 
been  remarked,  requires  success  to 
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justify  it,  not  unlike  the  sport  which, 
"  the  story  runs,"  a  certain  English 
traveller  m  the  south  of  France  de- 
clined to  share,  in  words  memorable 
for  good  sense  and  bad  French, — "  Je 
n*aime  pas  la  chasse  au  loup  paroeque, 
si  vous  ne  tuez  pas  le  loup,  le  imp 
tue  voi«." 

The  Christian  Carrier  played  and 
lost.  If  he  had  won,  he  and  his 
comrades  would  have  hanged  Claver- 
house and  his  dragoons  in  cold  blood, 
and  gloried  in  the  act;  and  it  is 
rather  unfair  to  canonise  him  be- 
cause he  met  a  more  merciful  death 
at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  gibbet  and  a  halter. 
It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the 
despatch  of  Claverhouse  does  not  in 
terms  negative  the  account  given  by 
Walker  and  Wodrow  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Claverhouse  and  the 
widow  of  John  Brown.  This  is  true ; 
but  it  appears  improbable  that  Cla- 
verhouse should  nave  detailed  with 
so  much  particularity  what  took 
place,  and  nave  noticed  the  uncon- 
cerned manner  in  which  Brown  met 
his  fate,  and  yet  have  omitted  all 
notice  of  so  remarkable  a  scene,  if 
it  had.  in  fact,  taken  place.  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  passed 
over  without  observation  any  symp- 
toms of  mutiny,  or  even  of  unwill- 
ingness to  execute  his  orders,  on  the 
Sart  of  his  troops.  Here,  then,  is  a 
istinct  contradiction  to  the  most 
important  part  of  Wodrow's  story ; 
ana  the  total  suppression  by  both 
Wodrow  and  Walker  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  John  Brownen,  the  nephew, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  "  bullets, 
match,  and  treasopable  papers"  in 
the  house  of  John  Brown,  and  of 
the  place  of  concealment  and  arms 
in  tne  "house  in  the  hill  under 
ground,"  throws  the  greatest  possi- 
ble suspicion  on  the  rest  of  both  nar- 
ratives. The  simple  account  given 
by  Claverhouse,  tnerefore,  disposes 
at  once  of  the  absurd  story  of  the 
dragoons  having  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  renders  the  poetical 
and  fanciful  additions  of  both  those 
very  apocryphal  writer^  to  say 
the  least,  highly  improbaole.  The 
death  of  John  Brown  was  simply 
a  military  execution.    He  might  be 
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nncere  and  honest— -so  was  Thistle- 
wood  ;  he  might  be  bold,  and  meet 
death  unconcernedly— so  did  Brant 
John  Brown  was  a  fanatic  of  the 
same  dass.  His  courage  was  up- 
hdd  by  religious  and  political  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  one  of  thousands 
who,  in  those  days,  were  equally  pre- 
pared to  commit  the  most  savage 
atrocities,  or  to  endure  the  most 
terrible  extremities,  secure,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  approbation  of  the 
God  of  mercy,  of  tne  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  joys  of  paradise. 

Whether  the  oppressions  of  the 
Government  justified  the  rebellion 
of  the  Covenanters,  or  whether  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Cove- 
nanters justified  the  severities  of  the 
Government,  are  matters  which  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  discuss. 
They  in  no  degree  anect  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  character  of  Cla- 
verhouse.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  hold  Sir  John  Moore  or 
Massena  answerable  for  the  justice 
and  morality  of  their  respective  sides 
in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  as  to 
hold  Claverhouse  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  Government  he  served. 

We  have  bestowed  so  much  space 
upon  an  examination  of  this  par- 
ticular charge  that  we  have  none 
left  to  follow  Claverhouse  through 
his  gallant  career  to  its  brilliant 
dose.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  instances  of  his 
conduct  during  his  command  in  the 
west,  which  seem  to  us  wholly  to 
disprove  the  view  of  his  character 
taken  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  to 
remove  the  dark  stains  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1679, 
Claverhouse  was  stationed  at  Dum- 
fries. Not  Wellington  himself  could 
be  more  sedulous  in  suppressing 
outrage  and  maintaining  aisdpline 
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upon  the  street,  hy  &  shot  from  the  cas- 
tle. I  went  immediately  and  examined 
the  guard,  who  denied  point-blank  that 
there  had  been  any  shot  from  thence. 
I  went  and  heard  the  bailie  take  de- 
positions of  men  that  were  looking  on, 
who  declared  upon  oath  that  they  saw 
the  shot  from  the  guard-hall,  and  the 
horse  immediately  fall.  I  caused  also 
search  for  the  bullet  in  the  horse's 
head,  which  was  found  to  be  of  their 
calibre.  After  that  I  found  it  so  clear, 
I  caused  seize  upon  him  who  was  order- 
ed by  the  sergeant  in  his  absence  to 
command  the  guard,  and  keep  him  pri- 
soner till  he  find  out  the  man,  whidi  I 
suppose  will  be  found  himself.  His 
name  is  James  Ramsay,  an  Angus-man, 
who  has  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  of 
horse,  as  I  am  informed.  It  is  an  ugly 
business  ;  for,  besides  the  wrong  the 
poor  man  has  got  in  losing  his  horse,  it 
is  extremely  against  military  discipline 
to  fire  out  of  a  guard.  /  have  appointed 
the  poor  man  to  he  here  to-morrowy  and 
bring  with  him  $ome  neighbours  to  declare 
the  toorth  of  the  hone  ;  and  have  assured 
him  to  satisfy  him,  if  tJie  captain ^  who 
is  to  be  here  also  to-morrow,  refuse  to 
do  itr  * 

Again,  he  hears  complaints  that, 
before  his  command  had  commenced, 
some  of  the  dragoons  had  taken  free 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moffat ;  this,  he  remarks,  was  no 
charge  against  him,  as  the  facts  had 
occurred  before  he  came  into  that 
part  of  the  countiy,  but  he  imme- 


captaij 

there,  wlien  they  shotUd  he  redressed 
in  everything.  Your  lordship  will 
be  pleased  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
this  till  I  have  informed  myself  upon 
the  place."  t  It  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  perversion  of  language 
and  of  diversity  of  character,  that  at 
the  veiy  time  when  that  "worthy 
gentleman,'*  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
inspired  by  "  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
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prisoners,  but  amon^t  them  there  is 
one  Mr  Francis  Irwin,  an  old  infirm 
man,  who  is  extremely  troubled  with 
the  gravel,  so  that  I  will  be  forced 
to  delay  for  five  or  six  days."  He 
again  apologises  for  the  delay,  on  the 
same  CTound,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
three  days  after  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop.  This  man.  so  consider- 
ate of  the  sufferings  of  his  prisoners. 
Lord  Macaulay  would  fain  have  bis 
readers  believe  to  have  been  a  "  chief 
of  Tophet,  of  violent  temper  and  of 
cMuraU  heart,''  The  kindliness  of 
his  disposition  breaks  out  repeatedly 
in  his  correspondence.  With  the  mur- 
der of  Mi^s  Muir.  the  slaughter  of 
Drumclog,  and  the  nigh  gallows  and 
new  ropes  of  Bothwell  fresh  in  his 
memory,  he  can  yet  write,—"  I  am 
as  sorry  to  see  a  man  die,  even  a 
Whig,  as  any  of  themselves ;  but 
when  one  dies  justly,  and  for  his  own 
faults,  and  may  save  a  hundred  to 
fall  in  the  like,  I  have  no  scruplej* 
Again,  in  1682,  he  writes— 

"  The  first  thing  I  mind  to  do,  ia  to 
fall  to  work  with  all  that  have  been  in 
the  rebellion,  or  accessory  thereto  by 
giving  men,  money,  or  arms  ;  and  next, 
resetters;  and  after  that,  field  conven- 
ticles. For  what  remains  of  the  laws 
against  the  fanatics,  /  will  threaten  much, 
but  forbear  severe  execution  for  a  while ; 
for  fear  people  should  ;?row  desperate, 
and  increase  too  much  the  number  of 
our  enemies." 

On  the  1st  of  March  1682,  com- 
mentiDg  upon  what  was  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  says — 

**  The  way  that  I  see  taken  in  other 
places  is  to  put  laws  severely  against 
great  and  small  in  execution,  which  is 
very  just ;  but  what  ^ectt  does  that  pro- 
duce but  to  exasperate  and  aUenate  the 
hearts  of  the  u:hole  people  f  For  it  ren- 
ders three  desperate  where  it  gains  one ; 
and  your  lordship  knows  that  in  the 
greatest  crimes  it  u  thought  wisest  to  par- 
don the  multitude  and  punish  the  ring- 
leadersy  where  the  number  of  the  guilty 
is  great,  as  in  this  case  of  whole  coun- 
tries. Wherefore  I  have  taken  another 
course  here."* 
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Writing  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  giving  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  the  Privy  Council, 
he  thus  reports  the  success  of  his 
just  and  merciM  experiment  :— 

"  It  may  now  be  said  that  Galloway 
is  not  only  as  peaceable  but  as  regular 
as  any  part  of  the  country  on  this  side 
Tay.  And  the  rebels  are  reduced  tc^- 
out  bloodf  and  the  country  brought  to 
obedience  and  conformity  to  the  Church 
government  without  severity  or  extortion; 
few  heritors  being  fined,  and  that  but 
gently,  and  under  that  none  is  or  are  to 
be  fined  but  two  or  three  in  a  parish  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
restored  in  that  country,  and  the  minis- 
ters in  safety.  If  there  were  bonds 
once  taken  of  them  for  regularity  here- 
after, and  some  few  were  put  in  garrison, 
which  may  all  be  done  in  a  few  months, 
that  country  may  be  secure  a  long  time 
both  to  King  and  Church.**  f 

The  bioCTapher  of  Locheil  has  a 
passage  whicn  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Lord  Macaulay  had  con- 
sidered before  hazarding  the  charge 
of  profanity  against  Claverhouse. 
Speaking  of  the  high  sense  of  honour 
and  fidelity  to  his  word  by  which 
Dundee  was  distinguished,  he  says — 

**  That  it  proceeded  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  whereof  he  was  strictly  ob- 
servant; for  besides  family  worship, 
performed  regularly  evening  and  morn- 
ing in  his  house,  he  retired  to  his  closet 
at  certain  hours,  and  employed  himself 
in  that  duty.  This  I  affirm  upon  the 
testimony  of  several  that  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
office  of  privy  councillor  often  obliged 
him  to  be;  and  particularly  from  a 
Presbyterian  lady  who  lived  long  in  the 
story  or  house  immediately  below  his 
lordEship's,  and  who  was  otherways  so 
rigid  in  her  opinions,  that  she  could  not 
believe  a  good  thing  of  any  person  of 
his  persuasion  till  his  conduct  rectified 

her  mistake His  lordship 

continued  the  same  course  in  the  army ; 
and  though  somewhat  warm  upon  occa- 
sions in  his  temper,  yet  he  never  was 
heard  to  swear."  f 

The  same  writer  thus  sums  up  the 
character  of  Dundee  : — 


♦  Napier,  180.  t  Ibid.,  136. 

t  Memoirs  of  Locheil,  278,  279.  It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  somewhat 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Claverhouse,  that  Crookshank,  who  records  the  oaths  of 
Westen^aw,  Lagg,  and  others,  with  peculiar  gusto,  never,  as  ^  as  we  have  observed, 
attributes  such  expressions  to  Claverhouse. 
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"  He  aeemed  formed  by  HetTen  for 
great  UDderUkings,  and  was,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  poesessed  of  all  those  quali- 
tiea  that  accompliah  the  gentleman,  the 
trtatewnan,  and  Uie  soldier.  ...  He 
was,  in  his  private  life,  rather  parsimo- 
nious than  profuse,  and  observed  an 
exact  economy  in  bis  family.  But  in 
the  King's  service  he  was  liberal  and 
generous  to  eveiy  person  but  himself, 
and  freely  bestowed  his  own  money  in 
buying  provisions  to  his  army :  and  to 
sum  up  his  character  in  two  words,  he 
wu  a  good  Ckriaitan,  an  indulgent  htu- 
band,  an  aecomplitked  gentleman,  an 
konttt  itaietman,  and  a  brave  toldier^  * 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Dundee, 
painted  by  the  grandson  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  heroic  Cameron  of 
LocheiL  "the  Ulysses  of  the  High- 
lands,"! a  writer  cotemporary  with 
Wodrow,t  and  to  whom  Lord 
Macaulay  makes  frequent  reference. 
How  happens  it  that  he  has  over- 
looked tne  testimony  of  what  he 
himself  Justly  calls  these  '*  singularly 
interesting  memoirs  "  ?  § 

We  are  compelled,  by  want  of 
f^her  BPftce,  to  terminate  our  re- 
marks. We  Quit  the  subject  with 
regret.    The  cnaracter  of  Dundee  is 
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one    over    which   we  would  fain 
linger. 

in  days  notorious  for  profligacy 
there  was  no  stain  on  his  domestic 
morality— in  an  age  infamous  for 
the  almost  universal  treachery  of  its 
public  men,  his  fidelity  was  pure  and 
inviolate.  His  worst  enemies  have 
never  denied  him  the  possession  of 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
militaiy  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
He  was  generous,  brave,  and  gentle, 
—a  cavauer  "  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche ;  *'  and  as  long  as  the  summer 
sun  shall  pour  his  evening  ray 
through  the  dancing  birch-trees  and 
thick  copsewood  down  to  those  dark 
pools  where  the  dear  brown  waters 
of  the  Garry  whirl  in  deep  eddies 
round  the  footstool  of  Ben  Vrackie. 
so  long  will  every  noble  heart  swell 
at  the  recollection  of  him  whose  spirit 
fled,  with  his  fading  beam,  as  he  set 
on  the  last  victory  of  "  Ian  dhu  nan 
Cath." — of  him  who  died  the  death 
which  the  Qod  of  Battles  reserves 
for  His  best  and  most  favoured  sons, 
alike  on  sea  or  mountain,  on  the  blue 
wave  of  Trafalgar,  or  the  purple  hea- 
ther of  KilliecranKie. 


•  Memoin  of  Loekeil,  278-279.  t  Mac,  iu.  821. 

t  Wodrow's  UUtory  was  published  in  1722.  The  Memoin  ofLocheil  were  written 
some  time  before  1787.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  See  Preface, 
p.  zlix.  §  Mac.  iii.  821. 
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THE  PUBSUIT  OF  TANTIA  TOFEE. 


It  was  lately  remarked  byaLondon 
journal,  "  Our  national  iSe  is  now 
yeiy  dinerent  to  what  it  was  in  those 
'  I>il)ing  times  of  peace/  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  RusseU. 
In  those  days  the  heroes  of  our  In- 
dian victories  would  have  been  the 
lions  of  a  succession  of  seasons,  and 
the  battles  of  Oude  or  the  Mahratta 
country  would  haye  been  celebrated 
in  every  form. 

"Itmay  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
two  campaigns  in  Affghanistan  were 
more  studied  and  talked  about  than 
all  the  deeds  by  which  our  Indian 
empire  has  been  saved. 

"Perhaps  if  the  present  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  European  poten- 
tates last,  and  England  has  time  to 
revert  to  former  occurrences,  the  great 
exploits  of  the  late  war  will  receive 
the  attention  due  to  them  as  the  most 
extraordinary  historical  events  of  our 
own  time.  The  courage  with  which 
a  handful  of  Europeans  stood  at  bay 
among  millions  oi  enemies,  and  the 
energy  with  which  the  motner  coun- 
try placed  a  hundred  thousand  men 
on  Asiatic  soil,  and  crushed  the  in- 
surrection in  little  more  than  six 
months,  deserve  aU  the  fame  that 
historian  or  poet  can  give  them." 

The  struggles  at  Demi  and  in  Oude 
have  found^several  narrators.  The 
brilliant  campaign  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
in  Central  India  has  also  not  been 
left  unrecorded.  It  is  of  the  pursuits 
after  Tantia  Topee,  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Gwalior,  and  which  form 
the  sequel  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  cam- 
paign, that  we  propose  now  giving  a 
sketch.  This  campaign  comprised 
operations  of  a  totally  diiferent  char- 


jungle  to  junrie,  till  the  miserable 
remnant  found  refuge  in  the  bound- 
less forests  of  Nepaul.  Tantia  Topeo 
and  his  followers,  on  the  contn^^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  forts — like 
the  Douglas  of  old,  they  liked  better 
to  hear  tne  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
squeak.  They  had  no  district  to  de- 
fend, but  wandered  about  an  immense 
territory  ruled  by  independent  chiefs, 
whose  soldiers  onl^  waited  for  for- 
tune to  show  any  signs  of  tumine  in 
favour  of  the  rebek,  to  join  their 
standard,  and  force  their  emplovers 
(nothing  loth  in  some  instances)  to 
head  the  movement  The  rebels  had 
every  quality  required  in  soldiers  for 
such  a  roving  commission,  except 
courage,  and  m  that  they  were  not 
altogether  deficient,  if  their  leaders 
hadknown  how  to  evoke  it  At  any 
rate,  the  British  officers  found  no 
difficult  in  making  their  countrymen 
in  the  &mbay  infantiv  follow  them 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  Tantia's  guns. 
Iho  troops  in  the  world  could  endure 
so  much  fatigue,  sleep  so  well  on  the 
hard  ground,  or  do  without  sleep  at 
all,  and  be  content  with  so  little  food. 
The  cavalrv  were  well  mounted,  and 
light  weights;  the  infantry  had  a 
number  of  hardy  ponies  to  help  them 
in  long  marches.  All  were  well 
armed  from  British  arsenals. 

The  troops  of  the  Malwa  and  Rcg- 
pootana  divisions  in  which  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on,  applied  them- 
selves resolutely  to  exterminate  their 
slippery  foe.  They  fought  sixteen 
actions,  and  wrested  guns  from  him 
when  fighting  as  one  to  twenty.  No 
respite  was  given  him  to  establish 
a  footing  in  the  country— wherever 
he. led,  the  British  troops  followed^ 
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We  shall  glance  venr  briefly  at  the 
erents  which  preceded  the  capture  of 
Gwalior.  In  the  beginning  of  1858, 
a  force  composed  of  troops  from  the 
Bombay  presidency  was  collected  at 
JB/Diow,  and  placed  under  the  orders 
of  M<^or-€kneral  Sir  Hugh  Rose. 
Marching  eastward,  he  captured  the 
fort  of  I&tgurh,  and  relieved  the  gar- 
rison of  &ugor.  He  then  turned 
north,  took  several  forts,  including 
Oarrakota  and  Chendaree,  forced  the 
Mudenpore  pass  against  seven  thou- 
■sand  men.  and  on  March  25th  laid 
dege  to  Jnansi^  where,  in  the  month 
of  June  preceding,  sixty  Europeans 
who  bad  surrendered  to  the  Ranee 
(or  chieftainess)  on  promise  of  their 
lives  being  spared,  were  tied  in  two 
rows,  males  and  females  separate,  and 
delibiu*ately  massacred.  After  four 
days  of  open  trenches,  matters  were 
nearly  ready  for  the  assault,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  that  an  annv  was 
marching  from  OaIi>ee  under  Tantia 
Topee,  to  nose  the  siege. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Tantia  Topee*8  name  comes  promi- 
nently forward.  A  Mahratta  Brah- 
min by  birth,  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  the  Nana's  body-guard  at 
Bittoor  before  the  rebellion,  and  was 
an  active  insti|»tor  of  the  outbreak. 
He  became  the  Nana's  agent  with  the 
Owalior  Contingent,  by  far  the  most 
important  rebel  force  south  of  the 
Jumna.  This  body  was,  agreeably  to 
treaty,  paid  by  Sindiah,  and  stationed 
in  his  district,  but  commanded  by 
British  officers.  It  was  quite  distinct 
from  Sindiah*s  own  army,  over  which 
we  had  no  control.  The  Contingent 
mutinied  in  Jime  1857,  and  collected 
at  Gwalior,  where  Sindiah  rendered 
immense  service  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment (which  Lord  Canning  has 
since  munificently  rewarded)  by  keep- 
ing them  in  plav  with  threats  and 
Sromises  till  Delhi  had  fallen.  In 
ctober  they  marched  with  six  regi- 
ments, four  batteries,  a  siege-tram, 
and  many  irregular  followers,  towards 
Cawnpore.  The  well-known  disas- 
trous action  with  General  Wyndham, 
subsequently  retrieved  by  Lord  Clyde, 
followed;  and  the  Gwalior  Contin- 

fent  retired  with  diminished  ranks, 
ut  still  very  formidable  both  in  num- 
bers and  organisation,  to  Calpee. 
Here  they  established  a  foimdiy  and 
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eun-carriage  manufactory,  and  col- 
lected warlike  stores  of  all  kinds. 
Many  mutineers  from  other  broken 
forces  joined  them,  and  Tantia  Topee 
led  ten  thousand  men,  with  twenty 
guns,  to  relieve  JhansL 

On  their  approach.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
left  one  brigade  in  tne  trenches,  and 
led  the  other  against  Tantia  Topee. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  on  the  Ist 
April  near  the  river  Betwa,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  ^un&  Jhansi  was 
taken  with  fearftu  slaughter  on  the 
3d,  but  the  Ranee  escaped  to  Calpee. 
In  May,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  advanced  on 
Calpee,  and  expelled  the  rebels  after 
several  davs'fignting,  capturing  fifteen 
guns  and  large  stores  or  ammunition. 
They  escaped  in  a  westerlv  direction, 
and  made  for  Gwalior,  whither  Tan- 
tia Topee  preceded  them  in  disguise, 
and  so  effectually  tampered  with 
Sindiah's  troops,  that  when  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi  and  the  Rao  Sahib  appeared 
with  the  fugitive  Calpee  garrison  on 
the  1st  June,  Sindian's  body-guard 
alone  made  any  resistance,  and  he 
fledtoAfipra,  leaving  his  capital  in 
the  hanas  of  the  mutineers  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  arrived  before  Gwalior 
on  the  17th,  and  after  three  days' 
fighting  (during  which  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi  was  kUled),  expelled  the 
usurpers  and  replaced  Sindiah  on  his 
throne.  Tantia  Topee  fled  westward, 
followed  by  Brigadier  Napier  of  the 
Bengal  E^^eers,  with  a  troop  of 
Bomoay  Horse-Artillery,  one  troon 
14th  Dragoons,  and  four  hundred 
native  cavalry.  The  rebels  were 
overtaken  on  the  21st  June  at  Jowra 
Alipore,  and  all  their  guns,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  captured  by  this 
small  force  in  a  brilliant  engagement. 
But  Brigadier  Napier  could  do  little 
execution  on  the  mutineers  them- 
selves; an  army  of  four  thousand 
cavabry  and  three  thousand  infantrv, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  with  aS- 
undance  of  money  and  jewels  from 
Sindiah's  treasury,  escaped  unhurt 
across  the  Chumbul,  and  had  to  be 
pursued  by  column  after  column  for 
eight  months,  till  they  were  finally 
dispersed  or  exterminated. 

The  leaders  of  this  army  were 
Tantia  Topee,  the  Rao  Sahib,  and  the 
Nawab  of  Banda.  The  Rao  as  well 
as  Tantia  had  belonged  to  the  band 
of  ruffians  in  the  Nana's  household 
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at  Bittoor.  The  Nana,  as  is  generally 
known,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bi^ee 
Rao,  the  last  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  Big'ee  Rao*s  brother,  Imrut  Rao. 
had  a  son,  Bimruk  Rao,  who  adopted 
the  Rao  Sahib.  Owing  to  this  con- 
nection, he  exercised  the  delegated 
authority  of  the  Nana,  in  whose 
name  he  carried  on  his  intrigues. 
Tantia,  who  was  considerably  older 
than  the  Rao,  and  had,  moreover, 
acquired  a  not  very  well  deserved 
military  reputation,  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, while  the  Rao's 
name,  as  a  relation  of  the  Nana's, 
appeared  in  all  political  docimients. 

The  operations  against  them  took 
place  in  R^jpootana  and  Malwa,  ad- 
jacent distncts  which  cover  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Central 
India.  In  no  other  part  of  India 
has  so  much  remained  of  the  old 
dynasties.  The  red  line  which  marks 
on  the  map  the  British  boundary, 
generallv  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  principal  rivers ;  for  the 
dominant  race  require  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  A  person 
sailing  down  the  Gan^s  from  its 
source  to  Calcutta,  and  continuing 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
again  up  the  Indus  to  Peshawur, 
would  pass  but  a  few  leagues  of  coast 
belonging  to  native  princes ;  but  the 
inland  province  of  lltypootana  con- 
tains twenty-two  independent  states, 
while  Malwa  is  almost  entirely  hela 
by  the  Mahratta  chieftains  Holkar 
and  Sindiah.  The  former  reigns  at 
Indore,  the  latter  at  Gwalior. 

The  British  only  possess  a  few 
square  miles  in  this  immense  district, 
which  stretches  from  the  Nerbudda 
to  the  Jumna,  and  from  near  the 
Indus  to  the  Betwa. 

Government  is  represented  by  an 
officer  called  the  Govemor-Gkneral's 
agent,  in  both  Malwa  and  Rsupoot- 
ana ;  subordinate  to  him,  a  political 
a^ent  resides  at  the  capital  of  each  of 
the  principal  rajahs. 

The  mutinies  found  most  of  these 
princes  discontented  with  the  height 
to  which  British  power  had  lisen, 
and  well-wishers  to  the  revolted 
sepoys.  In  some  respects  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  paramount  power 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  Mo- 
gul emperors.    Unlike  the  iconoclas- 
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tic  hordes  of  the  latter,  our  troops 
had  always  left  images  and  temples 
untouched.  Often  had  the  long- 
descended  Rajpoot  chieftains  sh^ 
oceans  of  blood  ere  thev  consented  to 
send  a  daughter  to  Delhi  as  bride  to 
an  imperial  but  Mohammedan  bride- 
groom. From  such  tyranny  they 
were  now  free.  But  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  British  was  a  restraint 
and  incubus  to  which  they  unwill- 
ingly submitted.  The  political  agents 
tendered  advice  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  their  afifairs  more  frequently 
than  was  necessary,  certainly  more 
frequently  than  was  wished.  In  for- 
mer days  the  states  used  constantly 
to  be  fighting  among  themselves,  and 
the  lands  were  divided  by  feudal 
tenure  among  nobles  who  lioasted  a 
long  descent  from  warlike  ancestors, 
and  delighted  in  these  petty  wars. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  old  habits  and  tra- 
ditions^ and  to  teach  these  men  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  political  agent's  advice 
to  grow  cotton  and  open  up  the  coun- 
try, was  listened  to  in  much  the 
same  mood  that  William  of  Deloraine 
would  have  received  an  assurance  of 
safety  for  life  and  property,  with  the 
offer  of  a  government  loan  to  drain 
the  lands  of  Deloraine. 

The  Rajpoots  could  no  longer  make 
war  on  one. another  as  formerly,  for 
all  disputes  were  settled  by  a  power 
whose  little  finger  was  thicker  than 
the  loins  of  Akbar  or  Arungzebe,  and 
to  whom  all,  when  it  chose,  must 
bend.  But  they  understood  our 
strength  too  well,  and  too  fully  ap- 
preciated the  solid  portion  of  wealth 
and  power  which  they  actually  en- 
joyed, to  think  of  prematurely  stak- 
ing it  on  the  chance  of  being  entirely, 
their  own  free  masters  by  our  over- 
throw. 

Most  of  the  R^pootana  and  Malwa 
chieftains  from  tne  first  made  loud 
professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  British.  To  the  rebels  they 
sent  secret  promises  and  intelligence, 
and  having  thus  secured  themselves 
for  whichever  turn  events  might  take, 
they  passively  awaited  the  result  of 
the  anluous  struggle  going  on  around 
them.  In  the  montn  of  June  the 
forces  in  Rajpootana  were  stationed 
at  the  two  cantonments  of  Nusseera- 
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bad  and  Neemuch,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Miuor-Gkneral  Roberts.  The 
forces  in  Malwa  consisted  of  a  brigade 
at  Mhow,  under  Brigadier  Honner. 
and  were  shortly  after  reinforced 
from  Bombay,  and  formed  into  a 
diyision  under  M^or-General  Michel 

The  rebels,  as  we  have  abready 
mentioned,  after  their  defeat  at 
Gwalior  by  Sir  Hugh  Bose  on  the 
I9th  June,  and  by  (General  Napier  at 
Jowra  AUpore  on  the  2l8t^  crossed 
the  river  Ghumbul  into  B^jpootana, 
Sir  Hugh  Bose*s  troop^s  were  too 
much  worn  out  by  their  long  hot- 
weather  campaign  to  continue  the 
pursuit  The  Rao  Sahib  and  Tantia, 
finding  themselyes  free  for  the  pre- 
sent, cast  around  for  the  best  direc- 
tion in  which  to  proceed,  and  sent 
secret  emissaries  to  several  of  the 
capitals  in  B^pootana,  especially  to 
Jyepore,  where  a  considerable  party 
was  ready  to  join  them.  Indeed, 
they  could  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
marching  on  the  capital  of  any  natiye 
state.  All  the  rajahs  had  as  large 
a  body  of  troops  in  their  service  as 
ihej  could  afford  to  pay ;  these  troops 
were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  ready  to  play  the  same 
part  as  had  been  taken  by  Sindiah's 
troops  at  Gwalior. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  June  that 
General  Roberts  set  out  from  Nu»- 
seerabad,  having  reliable,  intelligence 
of  the  rebels'  advance  on  Jyepore 
from  the  political  agent,  Captain 
Eden,  an  officer  who  through  the 
whole  of  the  mutinies  had  remained 
at  his  post,  which  the  proximity  of 
the  disturbed  districts  rendered  an 
extremely  dangerous  one.  The  force 
consisted  of  900  H.M.  72d  and  83d. 
900  12th  and  13th  Bombay  N.I.,  3d 
company  Sappers  and  Mmers,  150 
8th  Hussars,  and  120  1st  Bombay 
Cavaliy ;  2d  troop  Bombay  Horse- 
Artillery  and  3  guns,  No.  8  Light 
Field-Battery,  af^rwards  joined  by 
300  Belooch  Horse  under  Lieutenant 
Macaulay.  The  want  of  cavalry 
was  severely  felt  from  first  to  last 
through  these  operations. 

The  Belooch  Horse  reauire  a  spe- 
cial notice.  Macaulay  had  raised 
them  among  the  Beloochee  tribes  on 
the  frontiers  of  Affghanistan  and 
Scinde.  These  turbulent  hordes  pro- 
fess themselves  followers  of  the  pro- 
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phet,  but  their  practical  tenets  arc 
to  murder  and  rob  mankind  in  gen^ 
ral;  that  Hindoos  especially  are  sent 
into   the  world  for  Beloochees   to 

Elunder,  and  Indian  Mussulmans  are 
ttle  different  from  Hindoos.  Mac- 
aulay had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  followers,  and  certainly  kept 
them  in  tolerable  order;  but  they 
came  to  R^jpootana  with  sudi  a 
frightfully  bad  name,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  hanging 
them.  Tne  presence  of  such  conve- 
nient scapegoats  was  an  incentiye 
to  crime.  Every  rascal  among  the 
camp-followers,  when  accused  of  pil- 
lage, threw  it  on  the  Beloochees.  If 
a  peasant  missed  his  sheep  or  grain, 
he  came  straight  to  camp  and  con- 
fidently said,'* A  Belooch  has  done 
this  thmg^  They  were  mounted  on 
small  ponies  (chiefly  mares),  and  their 
intelligence  made  them  yery  useful 
as  light  cavalry. 

By  a  rapid  advance  General  Roberts 
was  close  to  Jyepore  before  the  rebels 
had  matured  their  plans.  Foiled  in 
this  quarter,  they  marched  in  a 
southerly  direction  toward  the  small 
state  of  Tonk,  which  iJone,  of  all  the 
Rajpootana  states,  is  goyemed  b;^  a 
Mussulman.  Towards  this  point 
General  Roberts  now  turned,  as  he 
would  thus  always  be  covering  Jye- 
pore, and  the  large  British  town  of 
Ajmeer,  which,  with  a  small  achoin- 
in^  district,  is  the  only  ground  we 
hold  in  R^pootana. 

The  heat,  which  had  been  great 
from  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, became  intolerable  about  the 
4th,  and  twenty-two  Europeans  died 
of  sunstroke  in  three  days ;  on  the 
8th,  therefore,  the  General  resolyed 
to  send  alight  column  forward  under 
Colonel  Holmes,  consisting  of  the 
cavalry,  horse-artillery,  some  native 
infantry,  and  200  72d  Highlanders— 
the  latter  were  to  receive  an  occa- 
sional lift  on  artillery  waggons. 

This  same  evening  the  Rao  and 
Tantia  entered  the  town  of  Tonk. 
The  Nawaub  had  no  idea  of  joining 
a  party  of  rebels  with  an  English 
army  close  at  their  heels,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  citadel  with  such 
men  as  he  could  depend  upon.  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  andf  four  guns 
were  drawn  up  outside,  with  orders 
to  face  the  rebels,  but  fraternised 
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with  them  as  soon  as  the  green  flag 
was  waved  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
shout  o>f  " deen  deen  !**  (religion),  with 
which  the  rebels  always  entc^  a 
town,  reached  their  ears. 

Shots  were  interchanged  between 
the  enemy  and  the  citadel  daring 
the  night,  and  Qeneral  Roberts,  in 
ho]>es  they  would  give  battle,  pushed 
on  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  rejoined 
Holmes  :  but  the  cessation  of  firing 
in  the  Tonk  direction  soon  warned 
him  that  the  enemy  had  decamped, 
and  Holmes  made  a  fresh  start  with 
his  light  colunm. 

The  rebels  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  much  encouragement  from 
the  emissaries  they  had  despatched 
into  Rajpootana,  for  on  leaving  Tonk, 
Tantia  intended  to  recross  the  Chum- 
bul  by  a  ford  at  Indergurh,  and  push 
on  to  the  Mahratta  country  soutn  of 
the  Nerbudda. 

The  Mahratta  country  was  a  mine 
of  discontent  hitherto  unworked 
by  any  rebel  leader, — and  no  one 
could  work  it  with  such  profit  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Nana  Sahib.  To  the 
English  reader  it  seems  incredible 
that,  after  the  deed  of  atrocity  at 
Cawnpore,  the  Nana  should  find  any 
class  mfluenced  in  his  favour,  even 
by  the  ties  of  oompatriotism,  or  in- 
dignation at  his  supposed  wrongs. 
But  those  Hindoos  who  wished  to 
shake  off  our  yoke  viewed  matters 
through  a  different  mediimi.  They 
felt  no  more  horror  at  the  worst 
scenes  of  the  mutinies,  than  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  they  heard  of  the  massacres 
of  St  Quentin,  of  Naardem,  or  of 
Maestricht. 

The  Deccan,  especially  Poona  and 
Sattara,  was  full  of  intnguin^  Brs^- 
mins,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  in- 
fluence, which  had  departed  with 
Biyee  Rao.  The  peasantry,  however, 
were  by  no  means  so  decided  in  their 
desire  of  a  revolution  ;  indeed,  when 
Tantia  Topee  actually  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  above  Hoshungabad,  he 
had  more  difficulty  in  procuring  sup- 
plies than  he  ever  experience  m 
Malwa.  and  disputes  ensued  between 
his  soldiers  and  the  villagers,  which 
did  not  always  end  without  blood- 
shed. The  reason  why  no  demon- 
stration had  hitherto  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  Deccan,  is  to  be 
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attributed  partly  to  the  extraordi- 
nary want  of  energy  and  capacity  to 
seize  on  the  advantages  of  their  po- 
sition generally  shown  by  the  rebel 
leaders  in  India,  and  also  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  sepoys  from  the 
north-west  provinces  to  leave  their 
own  districts. 

Tantia*s  plans  were  for  the  present 
foiled  by  tne  rains,  which,  long  de- 
layed, now  fell  plentifully,  and  the 
Chumbul  became  an  impassable  tor- 
rent, barring  all  passage  to  the  east- 
ward. He  therefore  marched  to  the 
walled  town  of  Boondee,  the  capital 
of  a  Rajpoot  state  of  that  name. 
Whatever  coquetting  may  have  gone 
on  between  the  autnorities  and  the 
rebels,  the  gates  remained  closed, 
and  Tantia  passed  on  a  few  miles 
south,  and  then  crossed  the  Bondee 
hills  to  the  westward  by  the  Eeena 
Pass.  The  object  of  this  probably 
was  that  the  course  due  south  led 
through  a  very  wild  uninhabited 
country,  where  his  large  force  would 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  his  present  route 
did  not  occasion  any  great  detour. 
It  would,  moreover,  lead  near  the 
important  towns  of  Oodeypore  and 
Saloombur,  containing  large  garri- 
sons, not  unlikely  to  declare  in  his 
favour. 

Holmes  kept  up  a  close  pursuit 
from  Tonk  to  Bondee,  but  did  not  do 
more  than  capture  a  few  stragglers. 
He  was  misled  (no  doubt  intention- 
ally) at  Boondee,  by  information  that 
his  guns  would  not  get  through  the 
Eeena  Pass,  and  cromed  the  hills  by 
another  route  from  Boondee  to  Je- 
higpore. 

During  this  operation  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  all  over  R^jpootana. 
Such  floods  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  all  movements  were 
suspended  for  twelve  days,  till  the 
ragmg  streams,  which  intersected 
the  country  in  every  direction,  had 
somewhat  subsided. 

When  (General  Roberts  heard  that 
the  rebels  had  crossed  the  Boondee 
hills,  he  moved  westward  to  cover 
Ajmeer,  and  passed  a  week  encamped 
about  thirty  miles  from  that  place, 
on  an  elevated  piece  of  grouna  near 
the  village  of  Surwar.  Some  of  the 
troops  had  marched  through  Surwar 
on  tneir  way  to  the  8i^:e  of  Kotah 
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in  the  month  of  March,  and  crossed 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river  which  now 
rolled  past  their  camp  with  a  stream 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  at  this 
time  to  obtain  imormation :  foot- 
messengers  alone  were  able  some- 
times to  cross  the  swollen  waters 
with  gourds  fastened  to  their  waists 
to  buoy  them  up.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  rebels  showed  a  disposition 
to  continne  westward,  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  a  small  party,  which 
Brigadier  Parke,  of  H.M.  72d  Regi- 
ment, had  sent  out  from  Neemnch 
in  anticipation  of  the  General's  orders 
to  take  tne  field  with  such  troops  as 
he  could,  and  keep  the  rebels  from 

Stting  south,  especially  ooyeriog 
)deypore. 

On  tne  5th  August  the  roads  were 
reported  again  passable,  and  the 
Oeneral  marched  towards  Neemuch. 
On  the  7th,  at  Dabla,  intelligence 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Sauga- 
neer  and  Bheelwara,  on  the  Neemuch 
and  Nusseerabad  road.  A  march 
was  ordered  for  half-past  one  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  The  force 
reached  Bunaira,  through  bad  and 
winding  roads,  by  half- past  nine, 
and  hatted  to  breakfast  The  scouts 
reported  the  enemy  as  still  encamped 
to  the  front;  so,  leaving  sick  and 
baggage  in  a  secure  position,  the 
march  was  resumed  at  a  little  before 
one  by  500  of  H.M.  83d,  20Oof  13th 
Native  Infantry,  three  6-pounder8, 
one  howitzer,  and  60  Irregular 
Horse.  The  ueneral  had  stript  nim- 
•elf  of  his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery 
to  render  Holmes's  column  efficient ; 
but  while  the  enemy,  with  Holmes 
behind  them,  had  gone  round  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  the  General  with  his 
infantry  had  cut  across  by  the  chord. 
He  now  resolved  on  an  engagement, 
because  the  moral  effect  of  it  would 
be  good,  although  not  much  actual 
loss  could  be  inflicted  on  a  body 
composed  chiefly  of  cavalry  and  the 
lightest  of  infantry. 

Just  before  the  action,  a  Belooch 
scout  brought  in  a  prisoner,  whose 
person  of  course  he  had  well  rifled. 
The  rebel  was  shot  by  a  firing  part^ 
of  the  83d.  As  he  lay  dead,  a  pn- 
vate  went  to  examine  the  body,  more 
from  curiosity  than  the  hope  of  find- 
ing any  gleanings  after  a  Beloochee'a 
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harvest,  and  discovered  £J  in  his 
sleeve.  The  Beloochee*s  horror  at 
this  oversight  was  most  ludicrous; 
not  so  much  from  loss  of  the  money, 
as  fear  of  the  shame  which  in  Belooch 
society  attaches  to  a  convicted  bung- 
ler at  looting. 

The  town  of  Sanganeer  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  small  river  Eotaria. 
On  the  other  side,  and  more  than  a 
mile  up  the  stream,  is  the  town  of 
Bheelwara,  in  front  of  which  the 
rebels  were  encamped.  They  sent 
their  elephants  ana  baggage  to  the 
rear,  and  the  infantry  and  guns  took 
up  a  position  obliquely  to  the  stream ; 
the  cavalry  was  thrown  forward  on 
their  left  flank  across  the  Eotaria 
up  to  Sanganeer,  and  on  the  right 
to  nearly  opposite  the  town— the 
whole  forming  a  horse-shoe  figure 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  connected 
by  skirmishers. 

General  Roberts  kept  his  small 
body  of  infantry  compact  in  presence 
of  such  a  number  of  cavalry,  skir- 
mi^ers  being  merely  thrown  out  a 
short  way  in  front  After  seeing 
that  the  town  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  he  passed  it  on  his  right, 
and  sent  the  guns  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  whence  they  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy's  right  Under  cover  of 
this  fire  the  remainder  crossed  the 
stream  ;  the  rebels  did  not  let  their 
own  guns  remain  silent,  but  plaved 
on  our  column  as  it  crossed.  Our 
infantry  ascended  a  rising  ground, 
and  took  up  a  position  with  their 
right  on  a  village  and  left  on  a 
small  tank.  The  guns,  including  the 
howitzer,  also  crossed  the  Eotaria 
and  reopened  on  the  rebels,  who  were 
already  making  preparations  to  re- 
tire, by  withdrawinif  their  guns  and 
infiintiy,  and  massing  the  cavalry 
on  the  intervening  plain  to  cover 
their  retreat  There  was  only  time 
to  fire  a  few  shells  before  they  were 
out  of  range.  The  sun  had  been 
some  time  down,  so  no  pursuit  could 
be  attempted ;  indeed,  infantry  who 
had  marched  thirty  miles  into  action 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  figure 
pursuing  a  force  which  had  five 
times  its  number  in  cavalry  alone. 
They  bivouacked  in  the  field.  Holmes 
joined  next  day  with  his  cavalry, 
liter  a  thirty-mue  march.  The  horses 
had  suffered  much  from  wet  and 
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want  of  forage.  For  the  next  three 
days  the  troops  marched  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  a-day;  their  spirits 
were  kept  up  by  seeing  the  recent 
marks  of  gun- wheels  and  elephants. 

The  reikis  had  heard  of  Brigadier 
Parke  being  in  the  field  to  the  south, 
and  intended  crossing  to  westwara 
of  the  Aravelli  range  of  hills ;  but 
on  finding  this  would  involve  the 
abandonment  of  their  ^uns,  they 
adhered  to  their  original  mtention  of 
going  to  Oodeypore  or  Saloombur. 
This  indecision  occasioned  their 
making  a  detour  of  several  miles, 
regardm^  which  the  (General  had 
information  in  time  to  permit  his 
adopting  the  direct  line  instead  of 
following  their  tracks. 

The  method  which  Greneral  Roberts 
adopted  for  obtaining  information 
was  to  have  about  twenty  cavalry 
in  advance,  close  to  the  rebels.  They 
left  connecting-links  of  two  or  three 
men  at  every  few  miles,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  chain  of  communication. 
The  aavanced  party  was  composed 
half  of  Belooch  horse,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  but  could 
not  communicate  very  well  with  the 
villagers,  and  half  of  horsemen  be- 
longing to  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore, 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Captain 
Eden,  the  political  agent,  who  were 
supposed,  as  Rtgpoots,  to  be  on  good 
terms  and  able  easily  to  communi- 
cate with  the  villagers,  but  not  to  b& 
very  warm  partisans  of  the  British. 
By  this  mixed  party  correct  and  im- 
mediate intelligence  was  constantly 
supplied. 

On  the  Afternoon  of  the  13th,  after 
a  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  Gene- 
ral Roberts  reached  Eunkrowlee,  a 
town  situated  on  a  fine  lake  not  far 
from  the  Aravelli  hills — an  advanced 
post  of  the  enemy  was  driven  in,  and 
information  received  that  the  main 
body  was  seven  miles  distant  on  the 
Bunnas  river. 

The  General  was  resolved  not  to 
attack  late  in  the  day,  and  allow 
the  enemy  to  escape  with  little  loss 
under  cover  of  darkness,  so  he  en- 
camped at  Kunkrowlee.  Tantia 
Topee  and  his  followers  were  piously 
devoting  the  day  to  a  visit  to  Nath- 
dwarra,  a  shrine  in  the  vicinity, 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  sacred  m 
India.    They  returned  at  midnight^ 
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and  when  they  heard  how  near  the 
pursuers  were,  ordered  the  reveille 
to  be  sounded,  and  the  troops  to  pre- 
pare for  marchmg  at  once.  But  the 
infantry  positively  refused  to  stir. 
They  sent  their  officers  to  say  that 
it  was  all  very  well  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  to  go  on  at  this  rate, 
but  they  were  done  up.  To  lighten 
their  burden  on  the  march  they  had 
thrown  away  their  cooking-pots,  and 
everything  but  their  miukets  and 
ammunition,  and  never  got  a  proper 
meal  or  a  proper  sleep.  They  de- 
clared they  would  march  in  the  moiii- 
ing,  and  tne  guns  should  march  with 
them ;  the  cavalry  might  do  as  they 
liked.  Tantia  Topee  would  not  pro- 
bably have  cared  much  about  the  in- 
fantry, whom  he  must  have  regarded 
as  sheep  destined  for  slaughter  ere 
they  could  reach  the  Mahratta  coun- 
try. But  all  natives  attach  an  extra- 
vagant importance  to  the  possession 
of  cannon.  That  Tantia  himself  dis- 
covered, by  dire  experience,  that  all 
he  could  nope  from  bis  guns  was  to 
discharge  them  two  or  tli^  times  in 
action  before  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
British,  is  likely  enough.  Still  there 
was  good  policy  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which,  to  the  last,  ne  laid  hu 
hands  on  everything  he  could  find  in 
the  shape  of  a  cannon,  and  dragged 
them  up  hill  and  down  dale^  through 
swamps  and  jungles.  Nothing  could 
shake  the  faith  of  his  followers  in 
these  mysterious  engines.  It  mat- 
tered little  whether  the  guns  were 
only  honeycombed  tubes,  with  octo- 
hedral  balls  and  damaged  powder  in 
the  limbers — or  specimens  of  Arm- 
strong's rifled  oranance,  warranted 
to  pick  off  an  elephant  at  five  miles 
—so  long  as  they  were  guTis. 

General  Roberts  marched  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  seven 
the  enemy  were  discovered  drawn  up 
on  the  farther  or  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bunnas.  Their  right  flank 
was  protected  by  a  deep  bend  of  the 
river,  their  left  by  some  steen  hills. 
The  ground  they  actually  stooa  upon 
was  a  low,  steep  ridge,  forming  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  in  front  of 
them,  on  the  left;  bank,  was  an  open 
plain,  800  yards  wide.  The  General 
formed  up  his  troops  behind  some 
hillocks  which  bounded  this  plain, 
and  then  advanced  across  it. 
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The  enemy  first  opened  a  brisk  fire 
from  their  four  guos.  The  horse- 
artillery  gallopedlorward  and  replied 
without  much  eifect,  for  their  oppo- 
nents had  skilfully  placed  their  guns 
behind  a  natural  parapet 

But  it  was  of  little  consequence. 
The  infantry,  not  without  loss,  march- 
ed in  line  across  the  plain,  forded  the 
rirer,  and  scaled  the  heights  on  the 
enemy*s  left  and  centre.  The  right, 
where  the  guns  were,  being  thus  un- 
supported, abandoned  their  pieces 
under  a  volley  from  the  13th  Native 
Infiintry.  The  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Naylor,  which  had  been  keeping  near 
our  guns  as  a  support,  now  dashed 
forward  across  the  stream.  Colonel 
Naylor's  Arab  charger  had  been  des- 
perately wounded  by  a  round  shot  in 
the  breast,  but  lifted  its  head  and 
neighed  as  the  advancing  squadron 
left  it  lyin^  at  the  mercy  of  the  vul- 
tures and  jackals. 

The  cavalry  found  the  rebels  scat- 
tered over  a  level  plain  behind  their 
first  position.  The  order  was  given 
to  disperse  and  pursue.  The  horse- 
men were  seen  riding  furiously  among 
the  fugitives,  the  8th  Hussars  deal- 
ing death  with  their  sabres,  and  the 
1st  Bombay  Lancers  with  their  lances. 
After  two  miles'  chase.  Colonel 
Naylor  collected  his  men^  a  good 
many  of  whom  had  fallen,  mcluoing 
the  sergeant-msgor  of  the  8th,  killed 
by  some  rebels  who  had  taken  shelter 
among  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  and  fired  on  the  cavalry, 
till  the  British  infantry  came  up  and 
bayoneted  them. 

The  horse- artillery  had  crossed 
the  Bunnas  river  after  the  cavalry. 
While  they  were  ascending  a  steep 
road,  leading  up  to  the  position  just 
abandoned  by  the  rebels,  a  Mussul- 
man sepoy  stepped  from  behind  a 
rock  into  the  centre  of  the  path.  He 
had  a  single-barrelled  rifle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right. 
When  summoned  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  declined,  and  requested  to  be 
killed  at  once.  Lieutenant  Malcolm- 
son  and  an  artillery  sergeant  cut  him 
down.  He  had  plenty  a(  powder  and 
bullets  upon  him,  and  might,  had  he 
chosen  to  pick  off  some  men  or  horses, 
have  caused  considerable  confusion 
among  the  troop  while  struggling  up 
the  ascent    But  it  is  a  remarkable 
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feature  of  the  Oriental  character  how 
calmly  they  take  death,  yet  how  sel- 
dom they  sell  their  lives.  An  English- 
man, if  he  must  die,  prefers  to  keep 
up  his  courage  by  struggling  against 
fate  to  the  last  It  is  only  when  phy- 
sical exertion  can  no  longer  either 
save  or  avenge  him,  that  nis  heart 
be^s  to  sink ;  an  Oriental  finds  it 
easier  to  lapse  at  once  into  a  state  of 
listless  apathy.  His  power  to  face 
death  (courage  it  cannot  be  called) 
be^ns  where  that  of  the  other  ends ; 
it  IS  of  no  use  to  his  fellows,  it  may 
soften  the  last  agonies  to  himsel£ 
The  Englishman's  spirit  can,  how- 
ever, be  inspired  into  the  Orientals 
by  an  Engluhman,  There  could 
easily  have  been  selected  a  hundred 
men  from  the  rebel  army,  burning 
with  religious  fanaticism,  and  as  in- 
different to  life  as  the  individual  we 
have  here  described,  but  not  one 
could  have  been  found  able  to  utilise 
this  quality ;  whereas,  in  the  British 
camp,  you  might  have  selected  a 
hunarea  officers  or  soldiers,  any  one 
of  whom,  had  he  been  engaged  on  the 
opposite  side,  could  have  inspired 
his  own  spirit  into  every  man  of  such 
a  band,  and  made  them  fight  or  die 
when  and  where  he  liked. 

When  the  General  saw  that  the 
infantry  and  artillery  would  have  no 
further  chance,  he  ordered  a  steady 
pursuit  to  be  kept  up  with  the  cavalry 
alone.  Colonel  Naylor  and  his  small 
force  continued  dog^ly  on  the  rebel 
tracks  for  fifteen  miles,  killing  num- 
bers of  stragglers,  and  capturing  three 
elephants  and  quantities  of  bt^ggage. 

At  four  o'clock  the  rebels  began  to 
make  a  stand  in  a  village  surrounded 
by  jungle,  through  wnich  Colonel 
Naylor  had  followed  them  for  two 
miles  :  on  counting  his  men,  he  found 
he  had  only  one  hundred  regulars  and 
fifty  Beloochees  left;  the  country, 
moreover,  being  totallv  unfit  for 
cavalry,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

The  rebels  fled  east  by  prodigious 
marches.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the 
action  General  Roberts  and  Briga^ 
dier  Parke  met  in  pursuit  at  Poonah : 
the  Ckneral  gave  Parke  the  8th 
Hussars  and  Beloochees,  intrusting 
the  Airther  operations  to  him.  Tan- 
tia fled  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east, 
apparently  trusting  to  his  luck  to  find 
the  river  Chumbul  less  flooded  than 
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when  it  hemmed  him  in  before. 
Brigadier  Parke,  who  was  ordered 
above  all  things  to  prevent  Tantia 
from  getting  south,  did  not  follow 
exactly  in  his  track,  but  marched 
to  Neemuch,  a  British  cantonment, 
where  he  was  able  to  get  about  fifty 
fresh  horses  for  Captain  Clowes 
troop  of  the  8th  Hussars :  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hussars  and  Beloo- 
chees  were  knocked  up.  He  was 
a  good  deal  puzzled  now  to  act : 
on  the  one  hand,  he  was  informed 
by  a  district  officer  that  the  rebels 
could  never  cross  the  Chumbul  at 
that  season,  and  meant  to  shoot  past 
him  to  the  southward ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Captain  Showers,  the  political 
agent  at  Oodeypore,  ha4  intimation 
sent  him  by  a  correspondent  near  the 
rebels,  that  they  were  resolved  to  get 
over  the  river  somehow.  The  former 
appeared  the  most  probable,  but  un- 
fortunately was  not  correct  It  de- 
layed Parke  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
place  called  Moorassa,  fifteen  miles 
from  Neemuch,  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  Chumbul ;  andhe  onlv  reached  the 
river  (after  a  hard  march)  to  find  it 
passable,  but  rising  rapidly.  A  few 
disabled  ponies  were  standing  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  rebels  disappearing 
among  some  mango -trees  m  the 
west  horizon.  He  returned  to  Nee- 
mudi  to  refit  a  colunm,  which  will 
again  shortly  appear  on  the  scene. 

In  the  montn  of  April  preceding. 
General  Roberts  had  been  ordered  to 
detach  a  brigade  consisting  of  H.M. 
95th,  10th  N.L,  one  wing  or  8th  Hus- 
sars, one  wing  1st  Bombay  Lancers, 
and  Blake's  troop  Bombay  Horse- Ar- 
tillery, under  Brigadier  Smith,  to 
co-operate  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  This 
brigade  played  an  important  part  in 
the  capture  of  Gwalior,  after  which 
it  was  moved  to  Goonui,  a  town  be- 
tween Mbow  and  Gwalior,  on  the 
grand  trunk-road  which  runs  through 
these  places  from  Bombay  to  Agnu 
General  Roberts  had  eatly  seen  the 
importance  of  watching  the  east  bank 
of  the  Chumbtd,  and  sent  to  Brigadier 
Smith,  who  still  nominally  belonged 
to  his  division,  to  move  to  Jalra 
Patun  (the  capital  of  a  Riypoot  state 
of  that  name),  not  far  from  the  Chum- 
bul, where  there  were  considerable 
munitions  of  war,  and  some  three  or 
four  thousand  troops  requiring  to 
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be  guarded  and  overawed ;  but  Bri- 
^tdier  Smith  had  iust  commenced 
the  siege  of  a  small  tort  near  G^onah, 
and  remained  where  he  was. 

The  onlv  other  place  from  which 
troops  could  move  was  Mhow.  This 
is  a  British  cantonment  abont  four- 
teen miles  from  the  large  town  of 
Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftain  Hoikar.  The  main  road 
and  telegraph  from  Bombay  to  Agra 
pass  through  these  places.  About 
eighty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  In- 
dore is  a  lai^  and  wealthy  town 
called  Oojein,  which  it  was  supposed 
the  rebels  would  have  no  objection  to 
plunder. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  350  92d  Highlanders,  450 
19th  Kative  Infantry,  one  squadron 
Bombay  3d  Light  Cavalry,  and  two 
guns,  Le  Marcnand's  battery  Bengal 
Artillery,  was  despatched  fromMhow, 
under  Colonel  Lockhart,  to  cover 
Oojein,  followed  shortly  afterwards 
bv  another  column  under  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hope.  When  Tantia  crossed 
tlie  Chumbul  he  found  the  coast  clear, 
and,  looking  around  for  the  next 
move,  Jalra  Patun,  distant  about 
thirty  miles,  naturally  presented  itself 
as  a  convenient  place  from  which  to 
replenish  his  army  with  men,  money, 
and  materials.  The  Rajah  of  Jalra 
Patun,  an  active  and  intelligent  man, 
was  well  inclined  to  the  British  for 

Eolitical  reasons,  which  we  need  not 
ere  detail  His  troops  were  drawji 
out  on  the  hopeless  cnance  of  their 
being  induced  to  fire  on  the  rebels, 
with  whom  they  fraternised  at  once. 
The  Rigah  escaped  to  Mhow  after 
placing  some  barrels  of  powder  handy 
for  his  wife  and  family  to  blow  them- 
selves up  if  threatened  with  insult : 
fortunately  thev  were  not  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  fugitive 
lord*s  last  proof  of  afiection.  Tantia 
had  taken  no  mean  prize.  Jalra 
Patun  is  not  a  first-class  Riypoot 
state,  but  the  town  is  wealthy,  and 
the  fogah  had  been  at  considerable 
pains  in  collecting  warlike  materials 
and  drilling  his  troops. 

A  war- contribution  of  jC60,000  was 
levied  on  the  town,  while  X*o,()00 
more  was  collected  from  the  (Govern- 
ment property.  The  rebel  army  was 
paid  up,  and  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional troops  enlisted,  completing  the 
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force  to  8000  or  10,000  moD.  But 
what  raiaed  the  hopea  of  the  rebel 
partisana  far  and  wide  was  the  outfit 
of  artiUeiy  which  Tantia  got  from  the 
B^ah*8  arsenal.  Above  thirty  gona, 
with  abundance  of  ammunition,  gon- 
buUocka,  and  a  few  artillexy  horses, 
were  selected.  The  draught  animals 
he  cared  less  about,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  bullocks  in  every  Indian 
Tillage,  and  the  rebels  could  only 
keep  their  guns  with  them  in  their 
long  marches  by  getting  fresh  teams 
every  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  the  be- 
ffinnug  of  September,  Tantia  Topee 
left  Jaira  Patun  with  his  whole  force. 
His  intention  was  to  march  on  In- 
dore,  about  160  miles  distant  He  was 
assured  of  a  similar  and  far  more  im- 
portant success  than  he  had  achieved 
at  Jalra  Patun,  could  he  but  appear 
before  Indore  without  being  pre- 
viously discomfited  by  a  British  force. 
The  cause  of  the  Rao  Sahib,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nana,  who  was  in 
their  eyes  the  real  Peishwa,  had  many 
warm  sympathies  and  scarcely  a 
single  enemy  at  the  court  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  chlefudn  like  Holkar.  Had 
Tantia  Topee  even  marched  with  a 
li^ht  column,  which  could  have  elud- 
ed the  British  field-forces,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  Indore  one  hour 
before  the  weak  column  which  Mhow 
cantonment  could  have  spared  ar- 
rived at  the  capital,  the  troops  at 
Indore  would  have  openly  joined  him, 
and  the  revolt  spread  to  all  Holkaf  s 
districts.  But  the  rebels  had  not  a 
single  man  of  sufficient  influence  and 
determination  in  their  ranks  to  pro- 
pose such  a  scheme,  nor  the  confi- 
aence  in  each  other  to  carry  it  out 

The  rebels,  as  we  have  said,  first 
directed  their  course  in  the  southerly 
direction  towards  Indore.  Colonel 
Lockhart  thought  it  was  best'to  wait 
for  the  reinforcements  under  Colonel 
Hope  before  he  attacked  them,  and 
intrenched  himself  in  a  good  position 
at  Soosnair.  Tantia,  who  haa  no  ob- 
ject in  forcing  an  action,  and  was  not 
veiy  likely  to  try  it  if  he  had,  inclined 
to  Uie  westward.  Coloneb  Ixxdchart 
and  Hope  conformed  to  this  move- 
ment, and  united  their  force  at  Nal- 
kcrry,  their  first  object  beinff  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  outflanking 
them,  and  leaving  an  open  route  to 
the  south. 
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AtNalkeny,M%jor-Oeneral  Michel 
arrived  to  assume  the  command  in 
person.  Shortly  after  this,  Qeneral 
Roberts  was  appointed  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  control  of  the 
Ot^erat  division,  and  Malwa  and  R^'- 
pootana  formed  into  one  division, 
under  Gkneral  Michel  The  General 
had  no  exact  information  regarding 
the  rebels*  position,  except  tl^t  they 
were  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
He  made  a  inarch  to  Chapeira,  but 
was  much  impeded  by  a  continuous 
downfJEdl  of  rain.  £i  Malwa  the 
soil  is  of  the  description,  peculiar, 
we  believe,  to  India,  called  olack  or 
cotton  soil  Immense  tracts  of  Cen- 
tral India  are  covered  with  this  rich 
earth,  the  detritus  of  igneous  rocks, 
well  suited  for  every  kind  of  crop. 
In  the  hot  weather  it  is  intersected  by 
fissures  like  those  on  the  bottom  of 
an  emp^  pond.  After  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  it  swells  into  a  sticky  paste. 
Except  on  the  main  lines,  the  roads  in 
India  are  mere  cross-country  tracks, 
without  any  metal  thrown  on  the 
surface,  and  where  black  soil  prevails, 
very  difficult  to  traverse  during  the 
rains,  especially  for  an  army  with 
its  guns,  and  long  train  of  carts  and 
baggage -animals,  the  latter  almost 
entire^  camels,  whose  long  leffs  and 
flat  spongy  feet  are  well  suitea  for  a 
solemn  march  across  the  sandy  de- 
sert, but  place  their  owners  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  sprawling  in  slip- 
pery mud.  It  is  a  common  belief  m 
Inoia  that  the  camel's  hind-legs  some- 
times dip  out  laterally,  and  the  ani- 
maX  fairly  splits  up.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful, 
when  one  watches  their  gait,  to  see 
how  few  do  actually  tumble.  The 
great  mortality  whicn  always  occurs 
among  camels  during  the  rains,  as 
those  who  have  campaigned  in  India 
know  to  their  cost,  arises  partly  from 
the  effects  of  damp  on  tneir  sldns, 
and  not  a  little  from  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  a  march  over  a  flooded 
country.  Men  and  animals  come  in 
late  and  fifttigued,  and  the  camels  do 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  browse,  or 
their  tired  drivers  neelect  to  take 
them  to  a  proper  fecmng- ground. 
The  camel's  load  is  much  increased 
by  the  weight  of  spaking  tents,  and 
it  rapidly  sinks  beneath  the  combined 
effects  of  damp,  bad  roads,  heavy 
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bordenSj  and  insnfiicient  food.  Ge- 
neral Michel  continued  his  marcli  the 
following  day,  which  was  dry,  but  so 
intensely  hot  that  some  of  the  horses 
dropt  down  dead  at  the  guns.  During 
i^e  afternoon  the  troops  were  halted, 
while  the  General  reconnoitred  in  ad- 
vance, to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  he  was  near  the  rebels, 
who  were  accordingly  descried  three 
miles  ahead,  encamped  near  the 
walled  town  of  Riygurh.  An  attack 
with  tired  troops  at  that  time  of  day 
could  not  have  had  great  results,  so 
the  British  remained  where  they  were 
for  the  ni^ht.  On  their  advance  next 
morning  tne  enemy  had  disappeared. 
The  cavalry  were  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  which  the  tracks  of  the  gun- 
wheels  and  elephants  indicated,  and 
followed  for  about  four  miles.  They 
found  three  guns  abandoned  by  the 
rebels  on  the  road,  and  a  few  loiterers 
were  killed  near  them.  The  main 
body  of  the  rebels^  drawn  up  in  posi- 
tion, checked  their  further  advance, 
and  they  waited  for  the  infantry  and 
guns.  Tantia  Topee  formed  up  his 
army  in  two  lines,  the  second  being  on 
the  nighest  ground,  so  that  their  guns 
could  fire  over  the  front  line.  The 
action  commenced  by  a  cannonade 
on  both  sides  at  long  range,  during 
which  the  British  infantry  deployed, 
and  the  whol6  force  then  adyanced, 
the  artillery  in  the  centre  and  cavalry 
on  the  ri^ht 

The  rebels  behaved  in  a  most  das- 
tardly manner.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
with  thirty  guns  and  abundance  of 
ammunition,  should  retreat  without 
an  attempt  at  resistance — without 
drawing  one  drop  of  blood— from 
an  enemy  not  one-sixth  of  their 
number  in  men  or  guns !  Yet  such 
was  the  strange  spectacle  now  pre- 
sented. 

The  British  adyanced  in  a  steady 
line.  The  rebels  saw,  and  were  con- 
quered. They  commenced  retiring, 
and,  gradually  converging  on  the  To&a 
to  BeoTSi,  which  intersected  their 
position,  got  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. The  British  artillery  moved 
forward  at  a  gallop  by  alternate 
divisions  of  two  guns,  ana  kept  up  a 
fire  on  the  dense  masses,  while  the 
cayabry  threatened  their  left  flank, 
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and  made  their  line  of  retreat  inclino 
toward  the  north. 

General  Michel  was  too  weak  in 
cavalry  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit, and  not  many  of  the  rebels  were 
killed,  but  twenty-seven  guns  were 
brought  into  camp,  and  more  were 
actually  abandoned.  We  believe 
there  is  not  another  instance  on  re- 
cord of  so  large  a  force  sustaining 
such  an  utter  defeat  without  a  single 
casualty  on  the  side  of  the  victors; 
and  the  fugitives  were  not  mere  bar- 
barians^ but  one  half,  at  any  rate,  had 
been  disciplined  after  the  European 
fashion.  Their  infantry  had  muskets 
with  the  Tower  mark ;  their  cayalry 
had  swords  a  good  deal  sharper  than 
an  English  dragoon  has  often  the 
fortune  to  wield ;  and  their  guns  were 
perfectly  effective  pieces,  of  larger 
calibre  than  the  British  nine-pounder 
battery,  and  worked  hy  trained  gun- 
ner&  The  exact  position  which  the 
rebel  infemtry  had  occupied  could 
easily  be  recognised  by  a  line  of 
shoes.  An  Englishman,  when  he 
enters  a  room,  and  sometimes  when 
he  is  going  to  run  a  race,  takes  off*  his 
hat.  An  Oriental,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, takes  off  his  shoes ;  and  Tantia 
Topee's  soldiers  seldom  came  out  of 
action  without  leaving  seyeral  hun- 
dred pairs  of  Oriental  slippers  on 
the  ground,  as  a  proof  they  had 
taken  to  flight  in  real  earnest.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  of  Raj- 
gurh  were  decisive  :  even  after  Gwa- 
lior,  some  few  of  the  natives  believed 
that  the  Peishwa's  name  might  yet 
become  great,  but  they  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  what  had  here 
happened.  Tantia  Topee,  with  plenty 
of  money,  plenty  or  soldiers,  and, 
above  aU,  a  field-artillery  from  one  of 
the  best  native  arsenals  m  India,  had 
again  been  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  so  lamentably  wanting, 
that  those  who  had  not  already 
risked  their  necks  or  their  property 
in  the  struggle,  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  they  had, 
and  pray  for  another  avatar  to  per- 
form the  good  work  which  was  too 
much  for  human  hands. 

The  rebels,  after  the  action  at  Raj- 
gurh,  wandered  about  the  jungly 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  ^twa 
without  any  apparent  plan.  General 
Michel  was  a  good  deal  hampered 
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in  hU  endeayouTS  to  brinff  them  to 
action,  by  the  necessity  of  covering 
Indore  and  the  Bhopid  state;  but 
Brigadier  Parke^  who  had  taken  the 
field  a  second  time  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, now  arrived  from  Neemucn, 
and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty 
of  keeping  up  a  position  to  cover 
those  piacee,  leaving  the  Gtoeral  free. 
Brigadier  Smith's  brigade  was  now  in 
the  field  to  the  north  of  Seronge,  and 
Colonel  Ldddell,  from  the  station  of 
Jhansi,  had  a  light  force  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  rains  fell  very  heavily,  which 
also  impeded  operations ;  and  it  was 
not  till  three  weeks  after  B^ghur 
that  another  action  ensued,  at  a  place 
<»Jled  Mungrowlee,  about  fifty  miles 
from  R%)gurh.  The  rebels  in  the  in- 
terval had  plundered  a  town  called 
fissagurh,  and  taken  ten  guns.  They 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  fort  of 
Chendaree,  but  were  repulsed  by  a 
garrison  of  Sin4iah's  troops.  After 
uiis  a  portion  of  them,  with  four 
guns,  went  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  Jhansi,  while  the  main  body 
marched  south,  and  were  met  by 
General  Michel  near  Mungrowlee, 
at  9  JLir.  on  the  9th  October. 

The  action  at  Mungrowlee  presents 
the  usual  sameness  of  all  the  engage- 
ments between  the  British  and  rebels, 
but  the  latter  showed  more  spirit 
than  they  had  done  at  R^gurh. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  a  piece  of 
commanding  ground,  with  six  guns 
in  front,  which  maintained  a  heavy 
fira  Parties  were  detached  to  out- 
flank the  British,  and  some  of  them 
got  between  the  main  body  and  the 
rearguard.  The  latter  cut  them  up 
before  they  could  throw  our  line  into 
oonfrision.  The  British  advanced 
steadily :  when  the  infantry  skir- 
mishers came  near  the  guns,  they 
carried  them  with  a  rush,  and  the 
rebels  retired.  The  greater  part  of 
our  cavaliy  was  detached  a  few  miles 
distant  on  this  occasion,  and  the  ac- 
tion less  decisive  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  rebels  crossed  the  river  Betwa 
(a  confluent  of  the  Ganges)  a  few 
miles  east  of  Mon^wlee.  At  Lul- 
lutpore  thejT  were  joined  by  the  de- 
tachment with  four  guns  which  had 
gone  north  from  Ommdaree.  Gen- 
end  Michel  sent  Brigadier  Smith 
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orders  to  watch  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  Betwa,  while  he  crossed 
over  in  pursuit^  and,  after  much 
embarrassment  in  the  dense  Jaclone 
jungle,  came  up  with  the  rebels  (who 
had  been  moving  most  leisurely)  at 
Sindwaho,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
the  Betwa.  A  surprise  would  have 
been  eflected  had  not  a  bugle  sounded 
contrary  to  orders,  and  warned  the 
enemy  to  prepare  for  action.  The 
usual  programme  ensued;  rebels 
drawn  up  on  an  eminence :  piurties 
pretend  to  threaten  Britisn  flank; 
British  advance  in  a  steady  line,  cap- 
ture rebel  guns ;  exeunt  rebels.  They 
did  not  escape  so  easily  on  this  occa- 
sion, however.  Crowded  masses  got 
entangled  in  the  rugged  ravines  to 
their  rear,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  for  twelve  miles.  Our 
loss  was  five  officers  and  twenty 
men  kiUed  and  wounded. 

The  rebels  in  their  flieht  adopted  a 
north-westerly  route,  wnich  brought 
them  back  to  a  ford  of  the  Betwa 
river,  somewhat  lower  down  than 
they  had  crossed  before.  The  ford 
was  guarded  by  Colonel  Lidell  with 
a  small  party  from  JhansL  On  this 
Tantia,  who  had  now  for  five  weeks 
been  hanging  about  these  wild  dis- 
tricts, msuie  a  final  resolve  to  push 
south  for  the  Nerbudda  at  all  ha- 
zards. 

Gkneral  Michel  also  moved  north- 
west from  Sindwaho,  but  kept  more 
to  the  westward  than  Tantia,  on  the 
principle  which  he  always  had  in  view 
of  covering  the  country  to  the  south. 
On  the  22d  October,  or  three  days 
after  the  action,  he  was  at  Lullutpore, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Betwa,  when  a 
courier  who  had  been  despatched 
with  a  letter  to  Brigadier  Smith 
brought  back  information  that  be- 
fore reaching  the  Betwa  he  had  come 
across  the  rebels  in  full  march  for 
the  south.  They  were  thus  nearly 
due  west  of  our  camp. 

General  Michel  commenced  a  rapid 
pursuit,  and  sent  ofl'  an  express  to 
warn  Parke,  whose  brigade  had  al- 
ways been  held  in  reserve  to  cover 
Bhopal  and  Indore.  By  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  General 
Michel  had  fairly  outmarched  the 
rebels,  and  came  suddenly  upon  them, 
obliquely  crossing  his  front  near  the 
village  of  Khoraie.    The  cavalry  and 
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artilleiy  immediately  dashed  forward 
and  cut  their  line  in  two.  The  Gene- 
ral eould  not  tell  whether  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels  was  to  his  right 
(i.  e,,  their  rear)  or  to  his  left.  But 
as  the  party  on  the  right  might  have 
attacked  the  baggage,  he  resolved  to 
deal  with  them.  They  were  quite 
panic-fitruck,  and  fled  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  thousand  in  a  nor- 
therly^ direction  to  the  jungles  they 
had  just  quitted,  and  where  they 
afterwards  dispersed.  The  leaders 
had  been  with  the  other  party  in 
front,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the  op- 
portunity of  effecting  an  escape  while 
a  wing  of  their  army  was  bemg  thus 
cut  up  and  scattered.  Next  day  (the 
26th),  Colonel  Beecher,  with  the  1st 
Element,  Beatson's  Horse  (newly 
raised),  en  rotUe  from  the  Deccan  to 
join  General  Michel,  accidentally 
found  himself  in  close  proximity  to 
Tantia^  and  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack him— rather  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment^ but  which  perfectly  succeeded, 
for  his  raw  levies  cut  up  a  number 
of  rebel&  During  the  march  to  and 
action  at  Ehoraie,  Brigadier  Parke 
had  time  to  reach  Basoda,  a  position 
which  covered  the  country  to  the 
west  of  the  rebels,  including  Indore. 
but  their  road  to  the  south  was  still 
quite  open.  At  no  time  since  Tantia 
Topee  was  driven  out  of  Gwalior,  or 
indeed  since  the  fall  of  Delhi,  had 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Govern- 
ments felt  so  seriouslv  alarmed  as 
they  did  on  receipt  of  tne  intelligence 
that  he  had  got  to  the  south  of  all 
the  columns  in  Malwa,  and  would 
cross  the  Nerbudda  in  a  few  days. 
During  the  previous  year  the  minor 
presidencies,  which  comprise  the 
southern  half  of  India,  hefurd  with  a 
terrible  interest  accounts  of  the  re- 
volt in  Bengal,  which  might  some 
day  infect  their  own  territories,  but 
they  had  hitherto  been  providentially 
preserved.  When  the  flag  of  rebellion 
was  raised  by  Ben^  regiments  sta- 
tioned near  their  borders,  it  had  al- 
wavs  been  carried  towards  Oude  and 
Delhi.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  mutiny,  the  1st  Bombay  Lan- 
cers, four  hundred  strong,  were  sta- 
tioned at  Nusseerabad,  with  two 
thousand  Bengal  infantry,  and  a 
company  of  native  artillery  with  six 
guns  attached:  the  Bengal  troops 
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all  mutinied  at  a  preconcerted  signaL 
but  while  they  were  plundering  and 
burning  the  cantonment,  the  Ifimcers 
detached  one  party  to  save  the  Euro- 
pean oflScers  of  tne  mutinous  regi- 
ments, which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
while  another  party  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  aeprive  the  mutineers' 
of  their  guns. 

To  the  disaffected  districts  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Governments 
despatched  native  troops,  who  com- 
bated not  unworthily  by  the  side  of 
their  European  brethren.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Bombay  population 
and  army  are  Mahrattas,  and  it  was 
not  desirable  their  hitherto  unshaken 
fidelity  should  be  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  a  Mahratta  leader  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  them,  wi& 
an  appeal  to  their  nationality  and 
religion  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tive of  a  dynasty  to  which  they  all 
looked  back  with  pride. 

To  the  eastward  ^f  Bombay  lay 
the  broad  territories  of  the  Nizam, 
which,  since  Oude  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  kingdom,  was  the  most  tur- 
bulent part  of  India.  The  capitd, 
Hyderaoad,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  swarmed  ^th  Arabs 
and  Rohillas,  mercenaries  who  were 
willing  to  serve  any  master,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  fomenting  disturb- 
ances likely  to  render  their  service 
necessary. 

Fortunately  for  our  Indian  empire, 
the  reins  of  government  at  Hydera- 
bad were  throughout  the  mutinies 
held  by  an  enlightened  minister,  call- 
ed Saiar  Jung,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  treaties  between  the  British 
and  Nizam,  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
trigues goin^f  on  around  him;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  large  mob  of 
fanatics  wished  to  bum  the  Engliah 
Residency,  he  repulsed  them  with 
grape-shot  The  N  izam*s  own  force, 
and  a  contingent  paid  by  him,  but 
commanded  by  English  officers,  re- 
mained faithful,  and  did  fi;ood  service 
when  called  out  during  tne  mutinies. 

Between  the  Nizam's  dominions  and 
the  Nerbudda  lay  the  Nagpore  terri- 
tory, not  many  years  ago  an  inde- 
pendent state,  butnow  absorbed  in  the 
British  dominions.  It  was  into  the 
Nagpore  district  that  Tantia  Topee 
crossed  the  Nerbudda.  about  for^ 
miles  above  Hoshungaoad.    He  di- 
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Tected  his  march  by  Futtypore  and 
Mooltaee  towards  the  town  of  Nag- 
pore  itself  but  a  force  from  that  place 
beaded  him,  and  he  turned  west- 
ward, hoping  that  at  the  Meilghaut 
or  Asseergurh  he  could  find  an  un- 

Eiarded  pass  through  the  hills  which 
y  to  the  south  between  him  and  the 
Deccan.  But  Brigadier  Hill,  of  the 
Nizam's  Contingent,  was  watching 
«t  the  Meilghaut  with  a  large  cavalry 
force.  Farther  to  the  west,  on  the 
borders  of  Candeish,  in  the  Bombay 
I^esidency,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  made  ar- 
rangements for  preventing  the  rebels 
getting  into  that  district,  and  Tantia 
Topee  never  ventured  to  cross  the 
narrow  range  of  hills  which  runs  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Taptee.  paral- 
lel to  that  river  and  the  Nerbudda ; 
although  south  of  the  Taptee  lay  the 
veijr  territory  to  which  the  Nana  laid 
daim  as  his  rightful  inheritance. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the 
rebels  reached  the  town  of  Eui^on, 
and,  finding  themselves  well  anead 
of  the  pursuing  columns,  halted  to 
refresh,  and  deliberate  on  their  fur- 
ther movements.  General  Michel, 
after  the  action  of  Khoraie,  soon  di^ 
covered  the  route  which  their  leaders 
had  taken.  He  followed  in  the  same 
direction,  though  not  precisely  in 
their  path.  Parke  was  ordered  to 
Hoshungabad,  where  the  General 
joined  him  on  the  7th  with  his 
cavalry  only,  the  infantry  having 
been  lefl  at  Bhilsah  to  recruit 

On  the  same  day  the  rebels  were 
near  Mooltaee,  eighty  miles  south- 
east of  Hoshungabad.  The  long 
«tart  they  had  obtained  made  it  di^ 
ficult  for  the  General  to  procure  in- 
formation regarding  them^  and  the 
local  officials  knew  nothmg  about 
the  country  or  roads  to  the  south. 
Living  Parke  at  Hoshungabad,  he 
moved  on  to  Baitool,  where  matters 
in  this  respect  were  worse  than  ever, 
and  the  maps  of  the  district  found 
very  incorrect  Suspecting,  however, 
that  the  rebels  would  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  hills  to  the 
aouth,  he  orders  Parke  to  march 
from  Hoshungabad  to  Oharwah,  and 
moved  himself  towards  the  same 
point  When  Tantia  Topee  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  the  autnorities  at 
Indore  and  Mhow  thought  he  had 
quitted  Malwa  for  good.    But  they 
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became  alarmed  when  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  his  movements  on 
the  south  of  that  river,  bringing 
him  again  nearer  Holkar's  capital 
Most  of  the  brigade,  including  aU 
the  cavalry,  were  distributed  among 
the  pursuing  columns.  No  danger 
was  apprehended  for  the  Mhow  can- 
tonment, which  a  few  infantry  could 
easily  hold,  supported  by  the  heavy 
guns  which  were  mounted  on  a  small 
fort  containing  the  arsenal.  A  com- 
pany of  infantry  could  also  maintain 
the  Kesidency  at  Indore  against  the 
rebels  in  their  present  state.  But  if 
Tantia  chose  to  march  on  Indore,  he 
could  avoid  any  infantrv  detachment 
from  Mhow  which  might  try  to  stop 
him ;  and  his  appearance  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Indore— even  now,  after  all 
his  defeats— would  probablv  have 
compelled  Holkar  to  fly  for  his  life, 
as  Smdiah  had  done  from  Gwalior : 
while  Tantia,  with  a  fresh  army  and 
fresh  artillery,  would  again  unsettle 
the  country,  and  the  whole  business 
of  hunting  him  down  have  to  be 
commenced  anew.  Another  consi- 
deration was,  that  if  the  rebels  did 
not  recross  the  Nerbudda.  their  pre- 
sent course  would  bring  them  to  the 
grand  trunk  road,  along  which  large 
supplies  of  stores  for  Malwa  and  Kaj- 
pootana  were  constantly  passing  from 
Bombay.  The  telegraph  wires  would 
be  cut,  and  postiu  communication 
interrupted. 

When  General  Michel  was  in  the 
wild  districts  about  Baitool,  the 
transmission  of  orders  was  difficult 
and  irregular;  so  Brigadier  Edwards, 
commanding  at  Mhow,  had  to  make 
his  own  arrangements  in  concert 
with  Sir  R  Hamilton,  the  Governor- 
GeneraUs  agent  at  Indore.  He  sent 
a  couple  01  small  infantrv  detach- 
ments to  watch  the  fords  of  the 
Nerbudda  above  Akberpore,  where 
the  main  road  crosses  the  river. 
On  receiving  intelligence  from  these 
parts  that  tne  rebels  appeared  to  be 
still  moving  westward,  Migor  Suther- 
limd,  with  one  of  the  detachments, 
comprising  one  hundred  men  of  the 
92d  Higmanders  and  one  hundred 
4th  Bombay  Rifles,  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  river,  and  to  keep  the  main 
road  clear. 

The  distance  from  Akberpore  to 
the  Sindwah  Ghaut,  where  the  road 
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passes  the  hills  to  Candeish  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  is  forty-five 
miles.  Major  Sutherland  took  up  a 
position  at  Jeelwana,  thirty  mues 
rrom  Akberpore.  Tantia  Topee,  as 
we  have  said  before,  was  at  Eurgoon, 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Jeelwana,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  Sindwah 
Ghaut :  and  Major  Sutherland  con- 
sidered that,  if  the  rebels  tried  to 
descend  the  Ghaut,  he  would  have 
time  to  attack  them  in  the  defile,  or 
if  they  passed  across  the  road  be- 
tween Jeelwana  and  Akberpore,  he 
could  prevent  them  from  remaining 
more  than  a  few  hours  upon  it.  The 
former  contingency  was  not  probable, 
for  Sir  H.  Rose  arrived  the  same 
day  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghaut. 

On  the  2l8t  November,  Lieutenant 
Barras  arrived  at  Mhow  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  camels  of  a  camel 
corps  which  was  being  raised  at 
Nusseerabad  for  the  Malwa  division. 
The  camels  were  all  Sandneys,  or 
ridinff  camels.  They  carried  the 
usual  riding  -  saddle  for  two  men, 
one  of  whom  sits  before,  the  other 
behind,  the  hump.  For  baggage- 
camels,  one  man  nas  the  charge  of 
two  or  three  animals,  and  usually 
walks  beside  them ;  but  in  the  camel 
corps  there  was  a  driver  to  each 
camel,  who  took  up  a  soldier  behind 
him. 

Brigadier  Edwardes  ordered  fifty 
men  of  the  71st  and  92d  Hij^hlanders 
to  proceed  with  the  camel  corps  to 
join  Migor  Sutherland,  which  they 
did  in  thirty  hours,  the  distance 
being  seventy  miles.  A  camel's  ac- 
tion is  not  very  a^eable  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it  This  was  the 
Highlanders'  first  essay,  and  all  suf- 
fered severely,  but  especially  the  92d, 
who  were  clad  in  tne  garb  of  the 
Gael  If  it  is  *'  ill  taking  the  breeks 
off  a  Hielandman,*'  it  is  all  the  more 
easy  to  take  the  skin  off  a  part  of 
his  person  which  is  never  turned 
towards  an  enemy.  ''I  wunna 
mount  the  csemel.  I  wunna  mount 
the  csemel!*'  exclaimed  more  than 
one  gaUant  Scotchman  after  a  halt. 
"Weel,  if  you  wunna  mount  the 
csemel,  you'll  stay  behind  and  lose 
your  h€»ul  to  the  rsebels."  retorted 
Ibarras '  and,  partly  by  tnreats  and 
partly  by  coaziug,  with  the  promise 
of  an  immediate  action  after  the 
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journey,  when  they  might  avenee 
themselves  on  the  rebels  for  their 
present  agonies,  the  whole  came  safely 
and  speedily  up.  On  the  forenoon  of 
the  23d,  intelligence  was  brought  in 
that  a  party  of  rebels  were  on  the 
road,  about  six  miles  north  of  Jeel- 
wana ;— they  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
and  plundered  several  carts ;  but  as 
Msjor  Sutherland  ascertained  it  was 
only  a  detachment  which  might  be 
sent  to  create  a  diversion,  he  did  not 
choose  to  fatigue  his  small  party  by 
dislodging  them. 

The  foliowine  morning,  at  daylight, 
he  took  a  hundred  and  twenty  High- 
landers and  eighty  sepoys  to  clear 
the  road  ^  both  natives  and  Europeans 
took  it  m  turn  to  ride  on  Bairras's 
camels.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
where  the  telegraph  wire  had  oeen 
cut,  no  rebels  were  to  be  se^,  but  it 
was  ascertained  from  a  few  villagers 
who  bad  been  scared  away  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  who  were  now  creep- 
ing back  to  their  homes,  that  Tantia 
Topee,  with  his  whole  force,  includ- 
ing two  guns  which  he  had  found  at 
Eurgoon,  and  a  number  of  elephants, 
had  passed  during  the  night.  Their 
tracKS  leading  westward  were  easily 
found,  and  the  pursuit  commenced. 

The  road  for  eight  miles  was 
strewed  with  articles,  taken  by  the 
rebels  the  previous  day  from  some 
merchants'  carts  on  the  main  road : 
several  carts  had  been  brought  on 
and  abandoned  when  the  bullocks 
got  tired.  The  soldiers  filled  their 
water-bottles  with  port  or  sherry,  of 
which  there  was  enough  to  have 
stocked  a  large  cellar,  but  not  a  man 
ffot  intoxicated.  A  cartload  of  books 
had  been  opened  by  the  rebels  dur- 
ing a  halt — the  contents  were  torn 
up  and  strewed  in  a  circle,  with  a 
Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  left 
intact  in  the  middle. 

After  following  for  eight  miles, 
the  enemy  were  perceiv^  passing 
through  the  town  of  Rajpore.  Migor 
Sutherland  kept  his  p^y  as  well 
together  as  he  could— not  an  easy 
matter,  for  the  camel-drivers  were 
scarcely  organised  to  act  in  concert, 
and  the  Highlanders  were  on  a 
camel  for  the  second  time  in  their 
lives.  By  pushing  steadily  forward, 
disrc^garmng  stra^lers  and  Quanti- 
ties of  abandonedn^aggage  and  bag- 
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ga^animals  along  the  road,  the 
main  body  were  approached  in  half 
an  hour.  They  formed  up  alone  a 
ravine,  and  M^jor  Sutherland  ais- 
mounted  his  men ;  but  before  he  had 
them  ready  to  advance,  the  rebels 
retired.  This  delay  gave  time  for 
the  European  and  native  infantry 
who  were  not  on  camels,  but  had 
been  marching  at  a  prodigious  pace, 
to  come  up;  and  as  it  was  evident 
the  rebels  must  engage  shortly,  the 
whole  proceeded  together  for  two 
miles^  when  the  enemy  were  again 
descried  formed  in  order  of  battle  on 
a  rocky  ridge,  thickly  wooded,  with 
their  two  guns  pointing  down  the 
road.  After  a  little  skirmishing,  a 
partv  of  Highlanders,  well  supported 
oy  the  native  infantry,  rushea  up  the 
road  under  a  shower  of  grape  and 
captured  the  guns,  when  the  rebels 
precipitately  abandoned  their  whole 
position.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  trifling.  Lieutenant  Humfries, 
adjutant  of  the  92d,  received  a  sword- 
cut  from  the  commandant  of  Tantia 
Topee's  artillery,  who  was  killed  at 
the  ^ns — a  loss  not  much  felt  by 
Tantia,  who  never  had  any  more 
artillery  to  command. 

Migor  Sutherland  pursued  vigor- 
onslv  the  next  day,  and  at  sunset 
reached  the  Nerbudda  in  time  to  see 
the  rebel  force  comfortably  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.  They  stood  to 
their  arms  on  his  approach,  and  the 
British  (who  had  now  a  much  clearer 
view  of  them  than  durmg  the  pre- 
vious day's  action  in  the  jungle) 
oould  scarcely  believe  that  the  host 
of  3000  or  4000  men,  who  appeared 
&irly  organised  and  equipped,  had 
fled  from  200  men  without  artillery. 
To  force  a  passage  over  the  river 
600  yards  broad  was  impossible,  so 
the  two  parties  looked  at  each  other 
till  nightfall,  and  next  morning  the 
rebels  were  ^ne. 

The  puismt  was  now  taken  up  by 
Brigadier  Parke,  who  arrived  with  a 
flying  colunm  of  cavalry,  mounted 
infantry,  and  two  guns.  The  rebels 
still  marched  west  along  the  north 
bank  of  Uie  Nerbudda,  and  were 
approaching  Baroda,  a  large  and 
w<»lthy  town,  capital  of  the  Guico- 
wan  one  of  the  richest  native  princes 
in  mdia.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  a  large  party  eager  for  revolu- 
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tion,  and  in  communication  with  the 
Nana.  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear^  the 
Resident,  became  extremelv  anxious, 
for  there  were  only  one  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  two  native  infantry  regi- 
ments in  the  place,  besides  the  Gui- 
cowar's  own  troops,  who  were  most 
likely  to  take  the  wrong  side.  From 
this  suspense  he  was  rdieved  by  the 
vigour  of  Brigadier  Parke.  That 
officer  came  up  with  the  rebels,  after 
marching  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  nme  days.  He  threaded  a 
dense  jungle  for  twenty  miles  during 
the  last  night  of  November,  and  in 
the  morning  attacked  the  enemy  at 
OhotaOodeypore.  The  rebels  sounded 
the  British  advance,  and  came  for- 
ward in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 
The  right  flank  was  first  disposed  of 
by  Kerr's  Mahratta  Horse.  The  re» 
bels  then  collected  their  force  on  the 
left  flank ;  a  change  of  front  was  ef- 
fected by  the  British  line,  the  two 
guns  under  Lieutenant  Heathom 
doing  good  service.  The  Highlanders 
cleared  some  huts  in  front,  and  a 
charge  by  three  troops  of  cavalrv — 
8th  Hussars,  2d  Bombay  Cavalry, 
and  Mahratta  Horse— completed  the 
rebels'  discomfiture.  They  were  fol- 
lowed and  cut  up  till  the  remnant 
dispersed  in  the  jungles. 

A  few  of  the  rebel  horse,  in  their 
flight,  crossed  the  road  hj  which 
Parke  had  marched  into  action,  and 
killed  a  Highlander  in  a  litter,  be- 
sides severfd  coolies  and  camel-men. 
Parke  had  some  trouble  in  allaying 
the  panic  which  this  occasioned 
among  his  followers.  The  news,  with 
infinite  exa^eration,  soon  spread  all 
over  the  division.  For  some  time,  in 
the  camps  and  cantonments,  the 
v/tUwaUa9  or  camel-men,  as  they  sat 
by  the  camp  fires,  with  their  camels 
kneeling  in  a  circle  round  them— the 
haUiwculatf  or  elephant-drivers,  as 
they  discussed  the  flour  and  sugar 
which  had  been  issued  bv  the  com- 
missariat for  their  elephants— the 
gharewallaSy  and  dooleewallcu^  and 
all  the  infinite  families  of  the  genus 
waUak—haA  no  other  topic  of  conver- 
sation than  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
four  or  five  hundred  of  their  brethren 
with  Parke  Sahib.  Fortunately  the 
alarm  soon  subsided,  when  the  real 
truth  was  known.  If  an  army  is  a 
necessary  evil  to  a  nation,  camp-fo!- 
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lowers  are  a  necessary  evil  to  an 
army,  and  a  strike  among  them 
would  be  as  bad  as  a  sepoy  mutiny. 

Brigadier  Parke  was  unable  to 
move  for  some  days.  His  horses 
were  knocked  up,  and  a  number  of 
stragglers  remained  behind,  who  gra- 
dually came  in.  During  the  inter- 
val he  procured  fresh  supplies  for  the 
European  troops  from  Baroda.  Tan- 
tia  collected  his  scattered  force  in 
the  dcDse  forests  of  Banswara,  which 
are  inhabited  by  a  wild  race  called 
Bheels.  This  district  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Nerbudda,  on  the 
west  by  the  fertile  province  of  (Jooje- 
rat,  and  on  the  north  and  east  it  ex- 
tends to  where  a  rise  of  a  thousand 
feet  takes  place  to  the  table-lands  of 
Rc^DOotana  and  Malwa.  Thenasses, 
on  tne  last  two  sides  especially,  are 
few  and  difficult.  GcDeral  Roberts, 
who  commanded  the  €k)ojerat  divi- 
sion, made  arrangements  to  prevent 
the  rebels  enteriDg  his  district. 
General  Michel  (who  had  returned 
to  Mhow)  directed  a  force  from  Nee- 
much,  under  Major  Rocke,  to  protect 
Oodeypore,  and  to  overawe  Saloom- 
bur.  the  nearest  Rfgpootana  states. 
Oodeypore  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Meywar,  ana  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  the  first  prince  in  Kig- 
pootana.  Saloombur  is  a  dependency 
of  Oodeypore,  belonging  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Oodeypore  family,who8e 
ancestor  surrendered  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  younger  brother — an 
act  for  which  his  descendants  have 
not  felt  particularly  grateful 

Another  column,  under  Colonel 
Benson  of  the  17th  Lancers,  which 
bad  returned  with  General  Michel  to 
Mhow,  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Banswara,  with  in- 
structions to  watch  the  passes  into 
Malwa.  The  rebels  went  to  Saloom- 
bur, but  were  not  admitted  into  the 
fort ;  M^jor  Rockets  column  took  a 
position  at  Bhansra,  whence  he 
could  march  to  Oodeypore  if  threat- 
ened, and  commanded  several  of  the 
passes  leading  northwards.  Tantia 
again  turned  south  to  the  densest 
part  of  the  jungle,  and  it  was  seri- 
ously proposed  to  surrender.  The 
ffreat  majoritv  of  the  rebels,  had  they 
believed  in  tne  amnestv  proclaimed 
throughout  India  to  an  not  proved 
to  be  murderers,  would  have  come  in 
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at  once,  but  the  chiefs  who  were 
murderers  persuaded  their  credulous 
followers  that  the  amnesty  was  merely 
a  snare,  and  that  all  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  were  executed 
without  delay.  They  were  cheered 
at  this  juncture  by  the  intelligence 
of  Prince  Feroze  Shah's  incursion, 
and  decided  on  an  endeavour  to  unite 
their  forces  with  hia  During  their 
wanderings  in  Central  India,  the 
rebel  leaders  always  kept  up  com- 
munications with  the  Nana  and  other 
chiefs  in  Oude.  This  was  effected 
by  messen^rs  called  cossids,  who  go 
thirty  and  forty  miles  a-day  for  weeks 
in  succession.  The  cossids  are  much 
employed  by  merchants;  they  are 
accustomed  to  start  on  long  journeys 
to  places  they  have  not  before  visited, 
and  pass  everywhere  without  ques- 
tion. Tantia  Topee  took  advantage 
of  the  privilege  wnich  most  generals, 
especially  unsuccessful  ones,  assume, 
of  depictmg  the  aspect  of  affairs 
rather  more  favouraoly  than  they 
deserved.  He  could  write  a  bril- 
liant despatch  after  taking  the  artil- 
lery ana  stores  at  Jimra  Patun, 
without  giving  too  many  details 
about  the  trifling  affair  at  Rajgurh, 
where  they  were  all  lost.  The  Nana 
and  Beeum  were  delighted  to  cheer 
their  followers  with  the  news  of  cap- 
tured towns  and  hard-ibught  battles 
across  the  Jumna,  and  the  name  of 
Tantia  Topee  waxed  great  in  Oude. 
Feroze  Shah,  a  relation  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  either  believed  in  Tan- 
tia's  successes,  or  thought  matters 
had  got  so  bad  in  Oude  that  they 
could  not  be  worse  in  Central  India. 
He  passed  the  British  cordon  in 
Oude,  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  march  through  the 
Gwalior  territory.  Sir  Robert  Na- 
pier, commanding  the  Gwalior  divi- 
sion, surprised  mm  with  a  cavalry 
force,  killed  a  number  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  took  six  dephants.  Feroze 
Shah  still  pressed  on,  and  arrived* 
near  Rajgurh  with  a  thousand  men. 
He  lingered  there  for  a  few  days, 
either  because  it  was  a  rendezvous 
appointed  with  Tantia,  or  to  get  in- 
formation of  the  tatter's  movements. 
Brigadier  Smith  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion frt)m  Seronge,  when  Feroze  Shah 
marched  north-west  to  Indei^irh  on 
the  Chumbul. 
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To  prevent  Feroze  Shah's  doing 
mischief  Brigadier  Somerset  (who 
bad  amved  trom  Bombay  to  com- 
mand a  field  force,  and  had  assumed 
charge  of  Colonel  Benson's  column 
while  it  was  watching  the  Bans- 
wara  passes)  received  orders  to  take 
two  guns,  D  troop  Horse-Artillery, 
and  seventy  Highlanders,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Augur,  where  Msgor  White, 
with  a  squadron  17th  Lancers  and 
wing  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry,  had 
been  despatched  from  Mhow  to  meet 
bim. 

When  Tantia  moved  south  from 
Saloombur,  M^jor  Bocke  also  skirted 
the  jungle,  and  took  up  Colonel  Ben- 
son's position  of  Purtabgurh,  the  lat- 
ter officer  placed  himseli'  on  the  edge 
of  the  jungle  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  On  the  24th  December,  Brig- 
adier Parke,  who  had  made  a  consid- 
erable detour  to  the  westward,  f^n 
got  correct  intelligence  of  the  rebel's 
dispositions.  His  orders  from  Cren- 
eial  Michel  were  to  keep  up  a  constant 
pursuit  wherever  the  rebels  went, 
while  the  other  columns  would  be 
manoeuvred  so  as  to  head  them 
when  practicable.  Accordingly  Parke, 
leaving  his  artillery,  plung^  into  the 
jungles  from  the  westward,  and  the 
rebels  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Day  suddenl]^  emerged 
on  the  other  side  opposite  M^jor 
Bocke  at  PertabgurL  Major  Rocke 
bad  not  men  enough  to  close  the 
passes,  of  which  there  were  two  or 
three.  He  placed  himself  at  Pertab- 
guxb  because  it  was  a  central  posi- 
tion about  two  miles  from  the  jungle, 
whence  he  could  march  to  any  pa^i- 
cnlar  point  at  which  the  rebels  might 
threaten  to  debouch,  provided  he  had 
sufficiently  early  intelligence  of  their 
movements.  But  he  £id  no  notice 
of  Tantia's  approach  until  the  rebel 
army  appeared  in  the  open,  and 
marchea  straight  upon  his  position — 
the  only  occasion  on  which  they  de- 
liberately assumed  the  offensive.  His 
force  did  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
hundred  infantry,  two  guns,  and  a  few 
native  cavalry,  and  could  merely 
remain  on  the  defensive  during  an 
action  which  lasted  without  much 
result  The  rebels  only  wished  to 
keep  him  in  play  while  their  ele- 
phants, and  what  little  baggage  re- 
nuuned  to  them,  got  clear  oftne  pass. 
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Colonel  Benson  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Hutchinson  (assistant  to  the 
Ctovemor-General's  agent  at  Indore), 
who  supplied  him  with  early  and  cor- 
rect intelligence  of  the  rebels'  move- 
ments. He  started  that  forenoon,  and 
marched  after  them  nearly  due  east 
at  the  rate  of  five-and-thirty  miles 
a-day,  till  the  29th,  when  he  came  up 
with  them  at  Zeerapore,  and  captured 
six  elephants.  During  the  rapid  pur- 
suit which  had  preced^,  the  few  infan- 
try and  badly-mounted  troopers  who 
remained  with  Tantia  dropp^  off  into 
the  villages  and  jungles:  those  who 
adhered  to  his  standard  effected  their 
escape  from  the  British  without  much 
loss.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  small  attacking  force  to  keep  well 
together,  and  make  no  rash  charges 
into  the  centre  of  their  opponents. 

The  rebels,  however,  were  to  be 
pushed  yet  harder  before  they  could 
get  any  respite  from  their  pursuera 
Brigadier  Somerset  arrived  at  Zeerar 
pore  the  momingafter  the  action.  He 
nad  two  horse-artilleryguns  with  him, 
and  taking  the  fresh  horses  out  of  his 
ammunition- waggons,  attached  them 
to  Colonel  Benson's  two  guns ;  and 
the  ammunition- waggons,  with  Ben- 
son's tired  horses  attached,  remained 
in  his  charge,  while  the  four  guns  ac- 
companied brigadierSomerset.  Their 
limbers  alone  contained  quite  enou£[b 
ammunition  for  an  action  with  Tantui 
Topee.  After  marching  seventy  miles 
in  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  Briga- 
dier Somerset  attacked  the  rebels  at 
Burrode.  Some  sheUs  from  the  artil- 
lery killed  a  good  many,  during  a 
stand  which  they  made  for  a  few 
minutes— after  this  they  galloped  off 
as  usual.  Somerset  then  waited  for 
his  baggage  to  r^oin  him,  and  was 
ordered  to  Chuppra,  where  the  Gen- 
eral shortly  expected  to  arrive. 

The  rebels  were  on  Feroze  Shah's 
tracks,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
bim  at  Indergurh,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  ChnmDuL  Brigadier  Smith, 
whose  brigade  we  have  before  ad- 
verted to  as  advancing  on  Rajgurb, 
had  been  very  near  when  Somerset's 
action  was  fought  He  continued 
the  pursuit  towards  Indergurh  with 
a  force  of  infantrv  and  cavaliy,  but 
did  not  overtake  tne  rebels. 

General  Michel  left  Mhow  in  the 
end  of  December  to  meet  Somerset 
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near  Augur.  He  arrived  just  after 
Benson's  action  at  Zeerapore,  and 
proceeded  with  his  column  instead 
to  Chuppra.  Colonel  Beecher,  who, 
with  one  squadron  17th  Lancers,  two 
horse-artillery  guns  D  troop,  and 
his  own  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry, 
had  been  moved  up  in  tnat  direction 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Nerbudda, 
was  directed  to  join  him  there,  and 
thus  formed  a  strong  column,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
fleecher^s  Irregulars,  the  D  troop 
horse-artillery,  and  a  hundred  High- 
hu&ders  mounted  on  Barras's  camels. 
One  of  our  elephants  gave  no  little 
trouble  the  day  General  Michel  ar- 
rived at  Augur.  Some  elephants  are 
subject  to  periodical  fits  of  sexual 
maaness,  or  must^  as  the  natives  call 
it.  In  this  state  they  attack  what- 
ever comes  across  them,  whether  man 
or  beast,  their  own  driver  (between 
whom  and  his  charge  great  mutual 
affection  generally  exists)  being  often 
the  first  victim.  The  situation  of 
mahout  or  driver,  however,  is  a  favour- 
ite one  among  natives,  and  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  a 
fresh  one  to  undertake  that  duty, 
when  the  animal  recovers.  Your 
mahout  is  high  up  in  the  world,  and 
looks  down  on  camel-men  or  bullock- 
drivers  with  the  contempt  with  which 
a  Hansom  regards  his  four-wheeled 
rivals.  "  He*s  been  through  the  win- 
ders of  two  chaney- shops  ^ince  we 
have  had  him,"*  says  young  Bailey, 
speaking  of  brother  to  Cauliflower, 
''and  was  sold  for  killing  his  missis. 
That's  a  horse,  I  hope.**  With  simi- 
lar pride  a  mahout  describes  the 
honucidal  propensities  of  the  animd 
you  are  riding,  as  constituting  him 
something  like  an  elephant,  and 
^rins  expressively  at  the  evident  de- 
sire to  get  down  which  such  informa- 
tion produces.  At  Augur,  an  ele- 
phant on  the  march  showed  signs  of 
mu9t^  but  the  driver  contrived  to 
slip  off  his  back.  The  brute  first 
attacked  a  Highlander,  and  trampled 
him  to  death.  He  then  charged  a 
baker^B  cart ;  the  frightened  bullocks 
rushed  from  the  nwid,  and  tumbled 
cart  and  all  into  a  ditch.  The  ele- 
phant did  not  hurt  the  bullocks,  but 
ate  up  two  hundred  loaves  in  about 
five  minutes.  After  this  feat  he 
made  a  luxurious  dessert  in  a  sugar- 
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cane  field,  and  liquored  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  at  a 
muddy  tank.  In  three  weeks*  time 
(during  which  he  wandered  at  large) 
this  disagreeable  fit  passed  off,  and 
the  driver,  who  had  followed  him 
about,  retook  possession. 

On  hearing  at  Mhow  that  Tantia 
had  left  the  Banswara  jungles,  and 
Oodeypore  was  no  longer  threatened, 
the  General  had  also  sent  directions 
to  Brigadier  Honner  commanding  at 
Nusseerabad  (who  was  already  in  the 
field  with  a  column  moving  on  Oodey- 

Sore)  to  march  in  a  north-easterly 
irection  and  watch  the  fords  of  the 
Chumbul,  between  Kotah  and  Inder- 
gurh.  He  reached  Indergurh  the 
day  after  Tantia  and  Feroze  Shah  left 
it  ma  north-easterly  direction.  These 
harassing  pursuits  had  much  dimin- 
ished their  army ;  indeed,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  their  horses  had  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  or  their  riders  the  physi- 
cal endurance  to  remain  in  the  saddle. 
Those  who  could  find  fresh  horses  in 
the  villages  bought  or  stole  them,  and 
many  a  well-bred  charger  was  left 
standing  by  the  roadside,  its  back 
swarming  with  maggots  and  its  hoofs 
worn  to  the  sensible  sole.  After  their 
junction  with  Feroze  Shah,  the  whole 
force  did  not  muster  more  than  two 
thousand  men,  whose  only  hope  was 
to  escape  death  by  the  sword  or 
rope. 

Their  next  adventure  was  to  fall 
in  with  Brigadier  Showers  on  the 
15th  January,  near  Dewassa.  He 
had  come  down  with  a  light  column 
from  Agra,  and  took  their  last  two 
elephants.  After  this  they  tried  to 
enter  the  town  of  Ulwur,  capital  of 
a  Rajpoot  state,  but  Lieutenant 
Impey,  the  political  agent,  held  a 
pass  m  front  of  the  town  with  the 
Rajah*8  troops,  who  remained  faith- 
ful 

General  MicheFs  pursuing  columns 
were  somewhat  thrown  out  by  the 
tremendous  pace  at  which  the  rebels 
rushed  from  the  centre  of  Malwa  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  R^j  pootana. 
Parke  had  crossed  tlie  Ohumbul  at 
Kotah.  and  was  now  moving  up 
toward  Ulwur.  The  General  did 
not  choose  to  get  too  far  north,  or 
wear  out  the  strong  column  with 
whidi  he  hoped  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  when  opportunity  presented. 
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Honner  also,  instead  of  following 
the  direct  tracks,  kept  to  the  south 
of  them,  in  case  Joudhpore  or  Jyepore 
were  threatened. 

When  Tantia  Topee  crossed  the 
Chumbul,  Oolonel  Holmes,  of  the 
12th  Native  Infanti]y,  was  sent  out 
from  Nusseerabad  with  a  few  men  of 
H.M.'8  83d  and  12th  Native  Infantry 
and  four  guns  (native  artillerymen), 
to  save  any  towns  which  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  plundered,  and  do 
what  he  could  in  a  general  way.  On 
the  night  of  January  2 1st  the  rebels 
were  encamped  at  Seekur,  when 
Holm^  after  marching  the  astoand- 
ing  distance  of  fifty -four  miles 
through  a  sandy  desert  in  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  completely 
surprised  their  camp,  and  threw  it 
into  the  greatest  confusion  by  a  few 
rounds  from  his  guns.  They  aban- 
doned a  quantity  of  horses,  camels, 
and  arms,  and  afterwards  spoke  of 
this  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
affairs  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  flat  and  sandy  district 
in  the  north  of  Rajpootana  abounds 
in  excellent  camels.  Manv  of  the 
rebels,  taking  a  hint  from  their  pur- 
suers, exchanged  their  jaded  horses 
for  riding.camels,  which  accounts  for 
the  number  of  these  animals  captured 
on  this  occasion.  Next  day  Tantia 
Topee  left  the  rebel  camp,  worn  out 
with  fatij^e ;  accompanied  by  thirty 
or  for^  followers,  he  escaped  to  the 
east  of  the  Ghumbul,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  jungles  near  Seronge. 
A  few  days  later,  six  hundred  men 
surrendered  to  the  Riuah  of  Bikaneer, 
and  requested  his  mediation  on  their 
behalf  The  British  Oovemment 
were  only  too  glad  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  hunting  them  down,  and 
desired  they  might  all  be  sent  to 
their  homes,  with  the  single  proviso 
that  those  who  could  Be  proved 
guilty  of  deliberate  murder  might  at 
any  time  be  brought  up  for  execu- 
tion. 

General  Michel  apnrehended  that 
the  rebels  would  reckon  on  having 
drawn  all  his  columns  after  them  to 
the  north,  and  then  make  a  desperate 
burst  to  the  southern  extremi^  of 
Malwa.  This  they  were  most  likely 
to  do  bypasshsg  through  the  Jood- 
pore  temtory,  and  then  turning  to 
their  left  across  the  Aravelli  range. 
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which  separates  Joodpore  from  Ood- 
eypore.  They  knew  no  column  with 
guns  could  follow  them  through 
these  hills — a  comforting  reflection 
to  men  whose  ears  tinned  at  the 
bare  mention  of  British  artillery.  To 
be  prepared  for  this  contingency. 
Brigadier  Somerset  was  ordered,  by 
forced  marches,  to  take  up  a  position 
near  and  to  the  south  of  the  Oodey- 
pore  side  of  the  Ohutterbhooj  Pass, 
which  is  the  principal  road  across 
the  hills,  but  there  are  several  smaller 
pathways  near  it 

The  General  did  not  allow  the 

gursuit  to  languish  in  the  north  :  he 
xed  his  headquarters  for  a  few  aays 
at  Nusseerabad  as  a  central  position 
from  which  to  direct  operations. 
Brigadier  Showers  was  ordered  to 
the  north  of  the  rebels,  Parke  to  the 
west,  and  flonner  to  the  south  ;  on 
the  east  lay  the  great  desert  Holmes, 
who  was  moving  about  with  his  de- 
tachment inside  this  ring,  forced  the 
rebels  to  cross  it  somewhere.  They 
chose  the  route  which  General  Michel 
had  anticipated,  shot  past  Bonner's 
right  flank,  and  fled  south  through 
the  Joodpore  territory.  Honner 
overtook  tnem  on  the  10th  February 
at  Kosanee,  after  a  march  of  145 
miles  in  four  days,  killed  upwards  of 
200,  and  captured  a  number  of 
camels.  A  curious  incident  occurred 
on  this  occasion :  LieutenantStourton 
of  the  8th  Hussars  made  desperate 
efforts  to  cut  down,  or  rather  to  cut 
up,  a  rebel  chief  mounted  on  a  swift 
Sandnev  camel,  but  his  horse  always 
swerved  before  bringing  him  withm 
sword's  length.  A  seij^eant  of  the 
8th  coming  up,  exclaimed,  ''Why 
don't  you  try  him  with  your  revolver, 
sir?"  Stourton,  who  had  forgotten 
his  revolver,  took  the  hint,  and 
brought  down  both  man  and  camel 
at  the  first  discharge.  On  examina- 
tion, the  ball  was  found  to  have 
passed  through  the  rider's  body  into 
the  back  of  tne  camel's  head,  killing 
both  outright. 

The  Rao  Sahib  (who,  since  Tan- 
tia's  departure,  himself  assumed  the 
charge  of  directing  their  strategical 
movements)  reached  the  Ohutter- 
bhooj Pass  on  the  15th.  Brigadier 
Somerset  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  it  the  same  day.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  no  one  with  him  who 
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knew  the  conntiy ;  and  a  few  precious 
hours  had  to  be  expended  in  the  ne- 
cessary reconnoitring,  during  which 
the  enemy  threaded  the  pass.  Their 
joy  at  getting  safe  through  was  soon 
turned  into  mourning  when  they 
learned  that  a  British  column  was 
hovering  in  the  nei(;hbourhood. 
They  heSi  confidently  beheved  all  our 
columns  to  be  behind  them  in  the 
Joodpore  territory,  and  were  in  de- 
spair at  finding  the  sole  result  of 
tneir'last  frantic  rush  was  to  carry 
th£m  dose  up  to  a  fresh  band  of  pur- 
suers. The  Rao  made  for  his  old 
haunt  in  the  Banswara  jungles,  but 
the  General  had  already  sent  an  ex- 
press order  to  close  the  passes  with 
small  infantry  detachmentsfrom  Nee- 
much.  Finding  these  defiles  occupied, 
the  rebels  turned  eastward,  ana 
passed  within  a  few  miles  of  Pertab- 
gurh,  where  the  action  with  M^jor 
Kocke  took  place  just  seven  weeks 
before.  They  had  made  a  circuit  of 
900  miles  in  the  interval 

Brigadier  Somerset  marched  230 
miles  in  nine  days.  He  was  close 
behind  the  rebels  all  the  time  :  and  a 
majority  of  them  fell  out  of  the  line 
of  march,  threw  aside  their  arms,  and 
sneaked  away  towards  their  homes. 
The  remainder  made  an  offer  of  sur- 
render, and  200  men  (all  Mussul- 
mans irom  Cawnpore  and  Bareilly) 
actually  gave  themselves  up  near 
Runnejah,  on  the  22d  February  1859. 
The  chiefs,  who  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  general  amnesty, 
were  merely  seeking  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  these  ad- 
vances, and  effected  their  escape  into 
the  Seronge  jungles. 

This  was  the  end  of  these  opera- 
tions. The  Rao  Sahib  and  Feroze 
Shah,  when  thev  reached  the  jungles, 
no  longer  sought  safety  in  numbers 
as  open  enemies  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  sometimes  di^ised 
themselves  as  reli^ous  mendicants, 
and  sometimes  with  a  handful  of 
men  levied  contributions  of  food  from 
the  villages. 

During  the  pursuit  of  Tantia 
Topee,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  jour- 
nalB  were  not  slow  to  assume  the  pri- 
vilege, so  freely  enjoved  by  their  con- 
temporaries in  England,  of  abusing 
the  arrangements  of  our  own  genends, 
and  praismg  those  of  our  adversaries. 
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Because  operations  were  so  long  pro- 
tracted, Tantia  was  held  up  as  a  aex- 
terous  strategist,  who  cuuld  giv& 
Generals  Rotirts  and  Michel  a  few 
useful  hints  in  the  art  of  war.  Those 
who  look  below  the  surface  will  find 
nothing  to  bear  out  such  a  conclu- 
sion, marshal  Saxe  has  said  that 
the  whole  secret  of  war  is  in  th& 
legs ;  but  he  did  not  mean  they  wer& 
alwavs  to  be  used  for  running  away, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
manner  that  Tantia  had  any  idea  of 
employing  them.  He  fled  till^& 
was  outmarched,  and  then  sacrificed 
some  guns  and  men  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  overtaken,  only  to  escape  with, 
the  remainder  and  be  agam  out- 
marched, and  again  driven  from  the 
field.  His  soldiers  could  have  done 
as  much  without  any  leader  at  idL 
With  an  immense  cavalry  force  under 
his  orders,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
harass  the  pursuers  on  their  line  of 
march,  to  spread  confusion  among^ 
their  long  train  of  baggage,  or  cut 
up  the  foragers  around  their  camp. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  cavaliy 
who  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  battle 
may  yet  be  turned  togood  account 
in  irregular  warfare.  We  may  indeed 
be  thankful  to  Providence  that  he 
did  not  try  such  tactics,  for  he  had 
horsemen  enough  to  have  afforded 
us  work  in  fronts  in  rear,  and  on 
both  flanks ;  and  an  Anglo-Indian 
army,  with  its  numerous  array  of 
camp-followers,  is  peculiarly  suscept- 
ible to  such  demonstrations. 

These  omissions  of  Tantia  Topee*» 
materially  lightened  the  burden  of 
our  own  generals,  yet  still  left  them 
a  most  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
They  had  to  cover  or  overawe  the 
naost  important  towns  in  their  divi- 
sion, and  endeavour  to  exterminate 
the  rebel  army,  which  always  far  out* 
numbered  them,  especially  m  cavalry. 
To  drive  the  rebels  from  their  posi- 
tions with  infantry  and  artillery  waa 
ea^  enough,  and  m  ordinary  warfare 
this  constitutes  a  victory.  But  a 
battle  lost  to  the  rebels  was  only  sa 
many  guns  abandoned,  or  so  manr 
men  killed.  They  had  no  communi- 
cation with  a  base  of  operations  to 
preserve ;  no  line  of  country  to  de- 
fend ;  no  strategical  front,  or  flanks,, 
or  rear.  When  hard  pressed,  they 
only  made  a  stand  to  let  their  trear 
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sore  be  carried  off  (many  of  the 
chiefs  thought  their  proper  place 
was  with  the  treasure  on  these  occa- 
sions),—and  then  got  out  of  range  of 
the  cannon  and  rifles  as  soon  as  they 
oonld.  The  British  cavalry  followed, 
but  were  rarely  sufSciently  strong  to 
do  much  execution.  At  the  Bunnas 
General  Roberts  had  five  hundred 
cavalry  (including  three  hundred  Be- 
loochees  on  ponies).  He  was  able  to 
send  them  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  retiring  enemy^  and  great  slaugh- 
ter ensued.  So  also  at  General 
MicheFs  actions  of  Sindwaho  and 
Khoraie.  But  at  Sanganeer,  at  Raj- 
ghur,  at  Mungrowlee,  at  Zeerapore, 
and  at  Barode,  our  handful  of  cavalij 
had  to  rest  content  with  seeing  their 
enemies  fly  before  them,  and  picking 
up  elephants,  camels^  or  worn-out 
horses,  or  killing  a  tew  stragglers. 
To  charge  home,  without  any  in- 
fantry support  to  fall  back  upon, 
was  certain  destruction.  It  would 
have  let  the  rebels  know  their  own 
strength  when  forced  to  a  hand-to- 
hand  action. 

General  Michel,  by  judiciously  dis- 
tributing his  columns  over  the  im- 
mense district  of  which  he  had 
charge,  always  contrived  to  have  a 
force  of  some  kind  or  another,  either 
infantry  or  cavalry,  in  tolerably  close 
pursuit  This  saved  the  important 
towns  from  plunder  or  mutmy,  for 
they  would  not  admit  the  rebels 
when  a  British  force  was  near.  The 
fugitives,  moreover,  got  no  rest,  and 
it  was  the  loss  by  stragglers  in  these 
continued  long  marches  which  weak- 
ened and  finally  dissipated  their 
army,  quite  as  much  as  the  casualties 
in  battle.  An  angler  with  a  heavv 
salmon  on  his  hook  does  not  break 
the  line  by  attempting  to  land  him 
at  once,  but  keeps  up  a  constant 
strain  till  the  fisn  gradually  loses 
its  strength,  and  is  led  powerless  to 
the  ban£  Tantia  Topee's  followers 
were  too  numerous  and  too  nimble 
to  be  despatched  at  a  blow;  but 
when  they  had  worn  out  one  British 
column,  they  generally  found  their 
movements  had  been  anticipated, 
and  another  was  ready  to  taxe  its 
place,  and  the  rebel  hordes  melted 
away  under  the  ceaseless  pressure. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  wnen  the 
Oeneraly  having  more  troops  at  his 
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disposal  towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign^  collected  a  strong  force 
under  Brigadier  Somerset  and  de- 
spatched it  to  the  very  point  (a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  nt>m  his  own 
headquarters)  through  which  the 
rebels  passea,  a  few  hours' unavoid- 
able delay  lost  the  opportunity  of 
winding  up  with  a  good  coup  de  grace. 
Although  this  column  did  not  strike 
a  blow  with  the  sword,  yet  its  ap- 
pearance immediately  after  Honners 
nard  chase  finished  the  campaign. 
The  chiefs  could  not  persuade  their 
disheartened  soldiers  to  attempt  a 
stand.  It  was  soMve  mti  pent  for 
250  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  200 
surrendered.  Feroze  Shah  and  the 
Rao  Sahib,  with  300  men  and  the 
treasure,  hid  themselves  in  the  Ser- 
onge  jungles;  the  remainder  aban- 
doned their  standards  during  the 
flight,  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
straggled  homewuds  in  twos  and 
threes,  generally  unmolested,  though 
the  villagers  sometimes  relieved  them 
of  a  few  gold  mohurs. 

The  rebels  at  first  carried  their  trea- 
sure on  camels  and  elephants.  When 
the  silver  was  all  spent,  they  put  the 
gold  and  jewels  on  horses,  under  a 
guard  of  picked  men.  It  is  probably 
now  buried  in  the  jungles,  and  the 
secret  of  its  place  of  deposit  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  more  than 
one  tragedy  among  men  so  habitually 
distrustful  of  each  other  as  Orientals. 
The  whole  distance  for  which  they 
were  pursued,  between  the  20th 
June  1858  and  1st  March  1859,  was 
more  than  3000  miles.  General 
Michel  marched  1700,  Parke  2000 
miles.  Oaptain  Clowe's  troop,  8th 
Hussars,  was  with  Parke  all  the  time, 
and  had  marched  400  miles  under 
General  Roberts  before  joining  him. 
When  a  column  started  in  rapid 
pursuit,  the  tents  followed  in  charge 
of  a  small  guard,  and  often  did  not 
come  up  for  day&  during  which  the 
troops  nad  to  shelter  themselves  un- 
der the  forest  trees  from  sun  and 
rain. 

Tantia  Topee  ultimately  met  with 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  A 
Rajpoot  chief,  called  Maun  Sing, 
owned  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territory  near  Goonah  conquered  by 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  last  century, 
and  still  ruled  over  by  Sindiah.  The 
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proud  Rigpoot  whose  family  had  for 
ages  been  of  high  consideration, 
chafed  at  this  subjection  to  a  low- 
bom  Mahratta,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  general  confusion  in  1857  to 
rebel  against  him.  With  the  British 
he  always  declared  he  had  no  quar- 
rel. Sindiah,  however,  was  our  ally, 
and  our  columns  attacked  his  rebel- 
lious vassal  when  they  came  across 
him,  without  putting  themselves 
much  out  of  the  way  to  hunt  him 
up.  The  latter  never  retaliated. 
Two  officers  travelling  along  the 
grand  trunk  road  in  October,  en- 
camped at  one  end  of  a  village, 
while  Maun  Singh  was  at  the  other, 
and  he  sent  to  beg  they  would  not 
disturb  themselves.  Having  never 
committed  himself  by  any  of  the 
murderous  acts  which  disgraced  other 
leaders,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  a  struggle  against  Sindiah  backed 
b^  us,  Maun  Siogh  resolved  to  make 
his  peace  by  betraying  Tantia  Topee, 
with  the  secret  of  whose  haunts  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  for  whom, 
as  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  he  had  small 
sympathy.  He  came  to  Brigadier 
Smith's  camp  with  his  proposals, 
and  asked  for  twenty  sepoys  of  the 
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10th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  un- 
accompanied by  a  European  officer, 
to  carry  them  out.  Our  camp,  he 
said,  was  so  infested  by  spies,  that 
the  departure  of  a  European  officer 
with  ever  so  small  a  aetachment, 
would  be  noticed  and  watched. 
Tantia  Topee  had  recovered  from 
his  fatigues,  and  retired  to  rest  one 
night  in  April,  intending  the  follow- 
ing day  to  rejoin  his  friend  the  Rao 
Sahib.  He  had  set  no  guard,  and 
awoke  at  midnight  to  find  himself 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  sepoys. 
During  his  short  imprisonment  Tan- 
tia behaved  with  dignity,  showing 
neither  fear  nor  suUenness,  and  an- 
swering any  questions  which  were 
asked.  He  was  hanged  at  sepree. 
The  Rao  Sahib  has  not  been  heard 
of  for  long.  Feroze  Shah  still  haunts 
the  wild  country  in  Bundlecund  and 
the  banks  of  the  Soane,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  our  police  and 
irregulars  to  dislodge  him.  It  is 
more  agreeable  to  get  rid  of  such 
wretches  by  British  steel  than  by 
British  gold,  but  if  another  Maun 
Singh  can  be  found  to  deliver  them 
to  justice,  we  shall  not  shed  tears 
over  their  fate. 
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THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  LISBON. 

[Part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Ohase  to  his  sister,  giving  her  an  account 
of  the  Great  Earthquake  which  happened  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1765.] 


About  three-quarters  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  moroing,  on  Saturday 
the  1st  of  November  1755,  I  was 
alone  in  my  bed-chamber,  four  stories 
from  the  ground,  opeuing  a  bureau, 
when  a  shaking  or  trembliog  of  the 
earth  (which  I  knew  immediately  to 
be  an  earthquake),  gentle  at  first,  but 
gradually  becomiu^  violent,  much 
alarmed  me.  Tumiug  round  to  look 
at  the  window,  the  glass  seemed  to 
be  falling  out  Surprised  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  motion,  and  calliog 
to  mind  the  miserable  fate  of  Callao, 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  I  dreaded 
a  like  catastrophe ;  and,  remembering 
that  our  house  was  so  old  and  weak 
that  any  heavy  carriage  passing  made 
it  shake  throughout,  I  ran  airectly 
into  the  Arada,  to  see  if  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  were  agitated  with 
the  same  violence.  This  place  was 
a  single  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  windows  all  round  the  roof,  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars.  It  was  only 
one  story  higher  than  my  chamber, 
but  commanded  a  prospect  of  some 
part  of  the  river,  and  of  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  from  the  King's 
Palace  up  to  the  Castle.  I  was  no 
sooner  up  the  stairs  than  the  most 
horrid  prospect  that  imagination  can 
figure  appeared  before  my  eyes !  The 
house  began  to  heave  to  that  degree, 
that,  to  prevent  being  thrown  down,  I 
was  obliged  to  put  my  arm  outof  a  win- 
dow ana  supi)ort  myself  by  the  wall. 
E?ery  stone  in  the  wall  separating 
and  grinding  against  each  other  (as 
did  the  walls  of  the  other  houses, 
with  variety  of  different  motions), 
causing  the  most  dreadful  jumbling 
noise  ears  ever  heard.  The  adjoining 
wall  of  Mr  (}oddard's  room  fell  first ; 
then  followed  all  the  upper  part  of 
his  house,  and  of  every  other  as  far 
as  I  could  see  towards  the  Castle, — 
when,  turning  my  eyes  quick  to  the 
front  of  the  room  (for  I  thought  the 
whole  city  was  sinking  into  the 
earth),  I  saw  the  tops  of  two  of  the 

n'"irs  meet  and  saw  no  more.    I 
resolved  to  throw  myself  upon 


the  floor,  but  suppose  I  did  not ;  for 
I  immediately  felt  myself  falling,  and 
then,  after  I  know  not  how  long, 
just  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  with 
confused  ideas,  I  found  mv  mouth 
stuffed  full  of  something  that  with 
my  left  hand  I  strove  to  get  out ;  and 
not  being  able  to  breathe  freely, 
struggled  till  my  head  was  quite 
disengaged  from  the  rubbish.  In 
doing  this  I  came  to  myself,  and, 
recollecting  what  had  happened,  sup- 
posed the  earthquake  to  be  over;  and 
from  what  I  had  so  lately  seen,  ex- 
pected to  find  the  whole  city  fallen 
to  the  ^onnd,  and  myself  at  the  top  of 
the  ruins.  When  attempting  to  look 
about  me,  I  saw  four  high  walls  near 
fifty  feet  above  me  (the  place  where 
I  hiy  was  about  ten  feet  in  length 
and  scarcely  two  feet  wide),  without 
either  door  or  window  in  any  of 
them.  Astonished  to  the  last  degree 
at  my  situation,  I  remembered  that 
there  was  such  a  place  between  the 
houses ;  and,  having  seen  the  upper 
p«irts  of  both  fall,  concluded  that 
either  the  inhabitants  must  be  all 
destroyed,  or  at  least  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  their  looking  down 
there  again  time  enough  for  my  pre- 
servation ;  so  that,  struck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  shocking  thought  of  being 
starved  to  death,  immured  in  that 
manner,  I  remained  stupefied,  till  the 
still  falling  tiles  and  rubbish  made 
me  seek  for  shelter  under  a  small 
arch  in  the  narrow  wall  opposite  mv 
head  as  I  lay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  appeared  to  be  a  little  hole 
quite  through  it.  Upon  approaching 
the  aperture,  with  difiSculty  dragging 
myself  out  of  the  rubbish,  I  found  it 
much  larger  than  I  had  imagined; 
and.  first  getting  in  mv  head  and  arm, 
by  degrees  I  pulled  all  my  body  after, 
and  fell  about  two  feet  into  a  small 
dark  place,  arched  over  at  the  top, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  only  a  sup- 
port for  the  two  walls ;  till,  feeling 
about,  I  found  on  one  side  a  narrow 
passage,  that  led  me  round  a  place 
like  an  oven,  into  a  little  room,  where 
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stood  a  Portuguese  man  covered  with 
dust,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  me 
coming  in  that  way,  starting  back 
and  crossing  himself  all  over,  cried 
out,  as  their  custom  is  when  much 
surprised,  "  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph ! 
who  are  you?  where  do  you  come 
from  ?" — of  which  being  informed,  he 
placed  me  in  a  chair.  This  done, 
clasping  his  hands  together,  he  lifted 
them  and  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling, 
in  show  of  the  utmost  distress  ana 
concern.  This  made  me  examine 
myself,  which  before  I  had  not  leisure 
to  do.  My  right  arm  hung  down 
before  me  motionless,  like  a  dead 
weight,  the  shoulder  being  out  and  the 
bone  broken :  my  stockings  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  my  legs  covered  with 
wounds ;  the  right  ankle  was  swelled 
to  a  prodigious  size,  with  a  fountain  of 
blood  spouting  upwards  from  it :  the 
knee  also  was  much  bruised,  and  my 
left  side  felt  as  if  beat  in,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  all  the  left  side  of 
my  face  likewise  swelled  up— the  skin 
was  beat  off,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  it ;  with  a  great  wound  above, 
and  a  small  one  below  the  eye.  and 
several  bruises  on  my  back  and  nead. 
Barely  had  I  perceived  myself  to  be 
in  this  mangled  condition,  when  an- 
other shock,  threatening  as  the  first, 
came  on.  The  Portuguese  flew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  door.  The  violence 
of  the  shock,  and  the  falling  of  the 
houses,  with  the  screams  of  the  peo- 
ple, made  me  again  seek  shelter  below 
the  arch  I  had  entered  in  at ;  where 
waiting  till  it  had  abated,  I  returned 
back  again,  and,  nobody  appearing, 
went  out  at  the  same  door  I  had  seen 
the  man  do,  in  hopes  to  find  him 
again,  or  meet  with  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  instead  of  a  room  as  I  ex- 
pected, it  was  only  a  narrow  staircase, 
which  with  a  few  steps  brought  me, 
to  my  surprise,  into  the  street,  not 
imagining  myself  to  have  been  so 
near  it.  The  people  were  all  at 
prayers,  covered  witn  dust,  and  the 
light  appeared  as  of  a  dark  cloudy 
day ;  when,  flattering  myself  that  my 
legs  might  still  support  me  to  the 
water-side,  I  turned  and  saw  the 
street  below  ^which  was  very  nar- 
row) filled  with  fallen  houses  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  remaining  ones. 
I  then,in  nopes  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try, advanced  a  few  steps  up  the  hill, 
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but  the  same  sad  prospect  appeared 
above !  and  in  a  street  to  the  right  I 
saw  no  other.  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  my  strength  failed,  and  I  fell 
prostrate  iust  where  the  three  streets 
met  I  then  thought  myself  so  much 
past  all  assistance,  that  though  Mr 
Branfill,  Mr  Cknldard,  and  their  peo- 

Ele  came  to  the  very  spot  where  I 
ty,  I  spoke  not  to  any  of  them,  al- 
though they  stood  close  by  me,  till 
Mr  «John  Ernest  Jorg,  a  Carman,  and 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
coming  to  his  door,  told  them  he  saw 
no  way  for  their  escaping  out  of  the 
city ;  therefore  begged  they  would  go 
up  into  a  garden  he  had  by  the  top 
or  his  house,  which  was  the  safest 
place  he  knew  of.    This  they  com- 

flied  with,  and  how  long  afterwards 
lay  there  I  know  not ;  but,  recover- 
ing a  little  strength,  I  raised  myself 
up,  and  set  my  back  against  the  wall 
or  this  gentleman's  house,  who  ap- 
pearing again  at  his  door,  I  heard 
nim  say,  "What  miserable  wretch  is 
this  ?  He  seems  by  his  dress  to  be 
a  stranger,"— and  coming  down  from 
his  door  roimd  to  the  other  side  of 
mv  face,  he  cried  out,  ''Dear  Mr 
Chase,  what  a  shocking  sight  is  thi^! 
Let  me  carry  you  up-staire,  and  try 
what  we  can  do  for  you."  My  an- 
swer was,  ''Many  thanks,  but  it  is 
now  too  late."  "Never  think  so," 
said  he ; "  I  hope  the  worst  is  past, 
and  you  shall  nave  the  very  first  as- 
sistance that  can  be  procured : "  then 
calling  some  of  his  people,  he  had  me 
conveyed  up-stairs,  and  put  me  in  a 
chair  till  he  had  got  me  something 
to  drink;  and  a  bed  being  made 
ready,  he  laid  me  there,  desiring  me 
to  compose  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  he  had  not  left  me  long,  before 
another  shock  made  me  lay  my  teft 
ann  over  my  eyes,  expecting  soon  to 
be  released  from  ftirtner  misery,  till 
all  the  plaster  falling  from  the  walls 
covered  the  bed,  causing  such  a  dust 
that  I  was  roused  to  exert  all  my 
strength  to  open  the  door  just  at  the 
bed*s  head,  and  get  out  The  noise 
I  made  soon  brought  Mr  Joi^  out  of 
his  garden,  when,  oegging  of  him  to 
lay  me  there  with  the  other  peoples 
to  abide  the  common  chance,  be  said 
there  was  a  room  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  he  would  order  a  bed  to  be 
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made  ready  immediately  He  placed 
me  there  accordingly,  telling  me  he 
had  already  sent  for  the  En^sh  sur- 
ceon,  Mr  Grafton;  but  his  house  was 
down,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
what  had  become  of  him.  Mr  Jorg 
and  Mrs  Goddard  came  constantly 
between  the  shocks  (now  much  less 
yiolent  and  frequent),  to  offer  me 
their  assistance ;  and  during  one  of 
the  intervals  Mr  Joig  and  his  uncle 
dresed  my  leg  with  some  plasters 
that  they  happened  to  have  in  the 
house. 

Mr  Jorg's  uncle  would  not  go  into 
the  garden  during  the  shocks,  but 
remamed  in  the  house,  declaring  he 
had  lived  a  long  time,  and  if  it  so 
pleased  Providence,  he  was  as  ready 
to  die  in  that  manner  as  in  any  other. 
Mrs  Croddard  also  acquainted  me 
with  the  deaths  of  several  already 
known  (whose  fate  I  then  thought 
much  happier  than  my  own),  and 
that  three  tires  had  broken  out  in  the 
city,  which  did  not  then  alarm  me 
much.  One  of  the  fires  and  a  large 
part  of  the  city  I  could  see  from  the 
bed  as  I  lay,  for  I  was  now  again  at 
the  top  of  a  high  house,  some  part  of 
which  had  fallen,  and  the  remainder 
was  much  shattered. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  earth  hav- 
ing enjoyed  some  little  respite,  the 
doud  of  dust  was  dissipated ;  and 
the  sun  appearing,  we  began  to  hope 
the  worst  was  over ;  as  indeed  it  was 
with  regard  to  earthquakes,  but  still 
every  succeeding  shock,  though  it  did 
little  haruL  was  attended  with  the 
same  dreaa  and  terror  as  the  fore- 
going ones.  However,  this  made  the 
people  in  the  garden  (consisting  of 
English,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese) recover  spirits  enough  to 
tMnk  of  attempting  to  get  out  of  the 
ruinous  city ;  when  Mr  Jorg,  wholly 
intent  on  assisting  everybody,  desired 
^em  only  just  to  stay  to  eat  some 
fish  he  had  ordered  to  be  got  ready, 
and  they  would  then  be  the  better 
enabled  to  bear  any  future  fatigue. 
To  oblige  his  great  care  I  ate  a  little, 
without  any  indination;  imagining, 
from  the  psdnful  condition  I  was 
in,  a  very  few  hours  more  would  re- 
lease me  from  further  suffering ;  nor 
did  anybody  hitherto  flatter  me  with 
other  hopes.  This  was  one  reason, 
as  well  as  knowing  that  all  people 


were  so  intent  upon  their  own  pre- 
servation as  not  to  be  at  leisure  to 
assist  others,  that  I  suffered  Mr 
Jorg's  garden  by  d^rees  to  grow 
quite  empty— and  AG  Branfill,  Mr 
Goddard,  and  their  people,  after  din- 
ing and  taking  leave  of  me,  to  go 
away  without  asking  their  assistance, 
or  even  desiring  them  to  send  any 
help  to  me,  till  finding  Mr  Jorg  was 
left  with  only  his  old  uncle,  an  old 
lame  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  had  sent  his  servants  to  fetch  from 
her  house  (where  she  was  left  alone, 
and  very  probably  would  have  pe- 
rished had  he  not  thought  of  her), 
and  two  or  three  of  his  people ;  ana 
supposing  he  intended  to  quit  his 
house,  I  begged  of  him  to  endeavour 
to  hire  some  people  to  carry  me  out 
of  town.  He  said  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible — that  all  his  servants 
but  one  had  left  him,  and  the  city 
was  quite  deserted  ;  that  if  it  was 
my  request,  he  would  try,  but  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  determined  to  take 
the  fate  of  his  house,  as  he  thought 
venturing  out  of  it  would  be  only  to 
encounter  greater  danger ;  and  in  my 
condition  he  would  advise  me  to  do 
the  same.  This  assurance  quite  satis- 
fied me,  little  imafi;ining  how  much 
more  distress  I  had  still  to  support. 

All  that  afternoon  I  pasised  in 
most  melancholy  reflections,  whilst 
the  flames  spread  everywhere  with- 
in my  view  with  inexpressible 
swiftness,  till  about  five  o'clock 
they  seemed  approaching  close  to 
the  window  of  the  room  where  I 
lay.  Mr  Jorg  then  came  in,  and 
looking  at  me  without  speaking, 
which  nitherto  he  had  always  done, 
retired,  shutting  the  door  close  after 
him.  Full  of  suspicions,  from  what 
he  had  before  said,  that  tbere  was  no 
assistance  to  be  had,  I  was  struck 
by  the  stillness  in  the  adjacent  room, 
and  with  difficulty  raising  myself  up, 
listened  a  considerable  time  without 
hearing  anything  stir,  when  I  con- 
cluded that  he  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  his  house,  and,  lack- 
ing courage  to  tell  me  the  horrid  fate 
I  must  submit  to,  he  had  quitted  it  • 
without  speaking  at  all 

In  the  utmost  agony  of  body  and 
mind  I  determined  to  ascertain  if 
this  were  the  case,  and  if  so,  to 
endeavour  if  possible  to  reach  the 
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ffallery  on  the  east  side  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  by  throwing  myself  down 
the  hill,  put  an  end  to  all  my  ex- 
cessive miseries  at  once.  By  the 
help  of  two  chairs  I  just  got  with- 
in reach  of  the  door  with  the  great- 
est pain,  and  was  then  so  spent  I 
was  ob^ged  to  sit  down,  nor  could 
I  have  gone  a  step  farther  had  the 
room  been  on  me.  Recovering  a 
little  strength,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
found  Mr  Jorg,  the  old  lady,  and  two 
other  persons,  all  silently  sitting 
round  the  outer  room.  Surprised 
to  see  me  got  so  far,  he  asked  me  the 
reason  of  it ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
as  I  was  ftdly  sensible  both  of  the 
great  distress  we  were  reduced  to, 
and  of  his  inability  to  assist  me, 
I  begged  (with  tears  in  my  eyes)  as 
the  greatest  favour,  that  before  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  quit  his 
house,  he  would  either  throw  me  over 
the  gallery,  or  in  any  other  way  de- 
spatch me,  and  not  leave  me  in 
a^ony,  lingering  a  few  hours,  to 
die  a  dreiuiful  death!  He  desired 
me  not  to  talk  in  that  manner,  and 
assured  me  most  affectionately  he 
never  had  intended  to  leave  me,  and 
if  no  other  help  came,  he  would  him- 
self carry  me  upon  his  back,  and  we 
should  take  our  chance  together,— 
that  the  fire  had  not  yet  surround- 
ed us,  and  that  there  was  still  a 
passage  free  to  the  Terrio  do  Paco 
(a  large  square  before  the  Kinj^'s 
ralace),  and  as  soon  as  necessity 
obliged  us,  he  hoped  we  might  all  get 
there  veiy  safe:  therefore  I  had 
much  better  lie  aown  again,  and  he 
would  be  careful  to  acquaint  me  in 
time.  But  as  I  still  suspected  that 
only  his  good-nature  made  him  pro- 
mise this,  I  desired  to  stay  with  them, 
which  he  permitted  me;  going  up 
himself  every  half-hour  to  the  top  of 
his  house,  to  observe  what  prepress 
the  fire  made;  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  there  came  two  ser- 
vants of  a  Qerman  gentleman,  who 
I  think  was  his  nephew,  at  that  time 
also  in  the  house.  Mr  Joig  then 
declared  he  thought  it  time  to  re- 
move ;  and  with  great  composure 
going  for  his  hat  and  doak,  re- 
turned with  a  cap  and  <^uilt  for  me, 
telling  me  perhaps  I  mifht  find  it 
cold  when  I  was  carriea  out;  and 
then  desired  the  Gtonan  gentleman 
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and  his  servants  to  carry  me  to  the 
square  first,  and  return  again  to  fetch 
the  lame  lady.  They  carriid  me  in  one 
of  the  room  chairs,  with  the  quilt  over 
me  (which  proved  afterwards  of  great 
service),  and  another  person  went 
before  with  a  torch.  I  heard  some 
poor  wretches  begging  for  help  as  I 
was  carried  through  a  narrow  alley 
down  a  steep  hill,  which  was  the 
only  passage  left  free  from  ruins. 

Opposite  to  the  bottom  of  the  alley 
was  a  church  belonging  to  a  convent 
of  friars,  the  door  of  which  was  open. 
There  stood  lighted  candles  upon  the 
high  altar,  the  friars  seemed  very 
busy  in  their  church  dresses,  and 
in  the  porch  lay  some  dead  bodies. 
Thence  through  a  narrow  street  to 
the  Church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene. 
I  saw  no  houses  fallen  down  into 
that  street,  but  everywhere  great 
stones  scattered  about;  and  as  I 
passed,  looking  up  a  street,  could  see 
over  the  ruins  the  upper  windows  of 
our  houses  still  standing.  The  Church 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  had  not 
fallen ;  its  doors  were  open,  and  some 
lights  and  people  in  it  I  observed 
the  fire  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  street  leading  to  the  Cathedral 
In  the  Silversmith^  Street  there  were 
no  houses  quite  fallen,  and  some  few 
people  seemed  to  be  employed  in 
throwing  bundles  out  of  the  windows. 

As  I  passed  the  end  of  the  Rua 
Nova  I  saw  both  sides  of  it  were  on 
fire,  as  well  as  the  next  street,  which 
runs  parallel  with  it.  At  the  square 
I  foimd  the  King's  Palace  (which 
made  one  side  of  it)  and  half  of  the 
acyoining  side  on  fire,  burning  slowly, 
the  little  wind  driving  it  gently  on- 
wards. In  the  opposite  part  Mrs 
Adford  met  me,  and  told  me  her  sis- 
ter Mrs  Graves  and  her  family  were 
there,  sitting  on  some  bundles  of 
clothes  they  had  saved ;  but  as  it  was 
in  the  open  air,  my  conductors  chose 
rather  to  place  me  in  a  stall,  with 
some  others  in  my  condition. 

To  find  myself  thus,  so  much  be- 
yond all  expectation,  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  the  constant  apprehension 
of  falling  houses,  and  dangers  of  the 
fire  (as  I  thougnt,at  least),  when  I 
was  in  the  greatest  despair,  and  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  assistance, 
raised  my  spirits  to  that  de^ee,  that 
now  for  the  first  time,  notwithatandr 
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ing  the  great  pain  I  was  in,  I  began 
to  hope  it  was  possible  still  to 
lire,  tul  new  terrors  employed  my 
thoughts.  For  the  people,  all  fall  of 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  willing  therefore  to  be 
employed  in  good  works,  had  loaded 
themselves  with  crucifixes  and  saints ; 
and  men  and  women  equally  the 
same,  during  the  intervals  between 
the  shocks,  were  either  singing  li-  . 
tanies  or  cruelly  tormenting  the  dy- 
ing with  religious  ceremonies;  and 
whenever  the  earth  trembled,  all  on 
their  knees  roaring  out  Misericordia  I 
in  the  most  dismal  voice  imaginable. 
The  fear,  then,  that  m^  presence 
might  excite  their  fanaticism  at  such 
a  time  when  all  government  was  at  an 
end  (and  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  turn  their  furious  zeal  might 
take  against  that  worst  of  criminals, 
a  heretic),  made  me  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  every  person.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Oaista  redra  (or  stony  quay), 
acyoining  to  this  square,  had  already 
sunk,  and  the  least  rising  of  the 
water  would  overflow  us  all  In 
such  reflections  there  passed  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  Mr 
Jorg  and  his  family  were  come  to  the 
square  to  Mr  Graves's  £unily.  The  fire 
was  now  almost  opposite,  and  under 
the  shed,  which  nad  at  first  been 
quite  crowded,  there  was  nobody  left 
but  myself;  when  I  heard  a  cry  of 
'*Beat  down  the  cabaras"  (stalls), 
some  of  which,  it  seems,  had  taken 
fire ;  and,  telling  all  that  were  under 
them  to  get  ou^  they  began  immed- 
iately to  knock  down  that  where  I 
lay.    With  the  greatest  difficulty  I 

Sot  myself  out  before  it  tumbled 
own ;  and,  meeting  with  Mr  Jorg 
and  another  person,  they  carried  me 
to  Mr  Graves  s  family,  and  laid  me  on 
their  bundles. 

Mrs  Graves  I  found  to  be  of  the 
common  opinion  that  it  was  the  last 
day;  and,  attempting  to  persuade 
her  to  the  contrary,  she  told  me  it 
was  but  of  little  consequence  to  us, 
as  the  fire  was  just  approaching  to 
the  gunpowder-shops  opposite,  and 
she  expected  they  woma  blow  up 
every  moment  This  new  terror 
stopped  my  further  speaking,  and 
we  silently  waited  the  event,  which 
proved,  however,  most  favourable ; 
for  there   were  only  three   explo- 
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sions,  one  after  the  other,  making  a 
great  report,  but  not  attended  with 
mischief.  About  this  time  a  poor 
Irish  beggarwoman,  who  seemed  to 
be  half  mad,  putting  her  trust  in 
some  saint  with  a  strange  name, 
went  through  the  fire  in  the  Rua 
Nova  to  Mr  Houston's  cellar^  and 
brought  from  thence  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  Mr  Graves,  from  whom  she 
would  receive  no  gratuity  at  such  a 
time  as  that.  Of  this  Mrs  Adford 
gave  me  some. 

On  Sunday  morning,  about  five 
o'clock,  the  wind  changing,  it  blew 
very  fresh,  and  drove  the  fire  with 
the  utmost  rapiditv  down  the  hill 
from  the  Cathedral  to  our  side  of 
the  square,  which  obliged  us  imme- 
diately to  move;  and  their  blacks, 
carrying  me  opposite  to  the  Custom- 
House,  left  me  there  till  they  had 
conveyed  their  master's  bundles  to 
the  other  side.  But  so  quick  was 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  that  they 
present^  seized  upon  the  Custom- 
House,  bursting  out  all  at  once 
with  a  violent  heat.  I  attempted  to 
get  away,  but  was  unable :  so  re- 
mained scorching  there  till  Mr  Jorg 
removed  me;  and  the  blacks  came 
and  conveyed  me  again  to  Mrs 
Graves's  family,  layingme,  as  before, 
on  their  bunales.  We  were  now 
very  near  the  Palace,  the  roof  of 
which  had  already  tumbled  in,  and 
the  fires  were  so  much  decreased 
that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
left  to  bum,  and  we  apprehended  no 
danger  except  from  the  falling  of  the 
walk,  almost  all  of  which  were  still 
standing. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  sun  shin- 
ing very  bright,  some  boats  came  to 
the  shore,  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  persons.  A  voung  man,  son  to  our 
housekeeper,  finding  me  out.  told 
me  he  was  endeavouring  to  nire  a 
boat  to  carry  his  mother  (also  much 
hurt,  and  then  in  the  square)  on 
board  ship,  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
them.  To  this  I  hardly  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  supposing  all  the 
danger  from  the  fire  to  be  over,  and 
therefore  unwilling  to  leave  my  only 
friend,  Mr  Jorg,  behind  me. 

We  were  now  again  in  a  crowd  of 
people  with  their  oundles,  all  endea- 
vouring to  procure  boats.  Amongst 
them  I  saw   Mr  George  Barelay 
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lying  on  a  mattress,  who  had  (as  I 
learned  afterwards)  one  of  his  feet 
smashed  by  a  stone ;  but  I  saw  no 
more  either  of  him  or  the  house- 
keeper's son.  Mr  Jorg,  returning 
firom  the  water-side,  desired  us  all  to 
remove  thither,  or  else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  a  boat,  for  the 
moment  they  reached  the  shore  they 
were  filled  with  peiople.  This  was 
directly  complied  with,  and  I  found  . 
the  cool  air  trom  the  water  very  re- 
freshing ;  but  it  did  not  long  con- 
tinue so;  for  in  a  little  time  it 
grew  excessively  hot  and  we  soon 
perceived  that  the  fire,  which  we 
imagined  we  had  left  so  far  behind 
us,  had  crept  along  through  the  low 
buildings  by  the  water-side,  and  was 
just  breakmg  out  in  a  pent-house 
close  by  us.  This  obliged  our  imme- 
diate return  into  the  square;  soon 
after  which  the  fire,  by  means  of  a 
large  quantity  of  timber  which  lay 
upon  the  shore,  ^ned  the  end  of  the 
Palace  next  to  tne  water,  and  there, 
to  our  great  surprise,  olazed  out 
fresh  again,  though  it  had  seemed 
before  to  be  almost  extinguished; 
and  presently  we  found  ourselves 
every  way  surrounded  by  a  prodi- 
gious fire,  attended  with  such  a 
shower  of  ashes  from  the  timber  by 
the  water-side,  that,  to  keep  them 
off,  I  was  forced  (notwithstanding 
the  violent  heat)  to  close  my  quilt 
quite  over  my  face.  About  this 
time,  two  chaise  nuzchos  (or  mules), 
with  all  their  fumittrre  on.  were  run- 
ning about  loose.  The  namess  of 
one  of  them  caught  fire,  and,  blazing 
all  over  its  back,  made  the  mule 
gallop  with  the  greatest  violence 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
people,  the  other  following;  whilst 
I,  unable  to  get  out  of  their  way, 
lay  listening  to  the  screams  of 
the  people  to  guess  the  distance  they 
mi^ht  be  firom  me,  till  I  heard  some- 
body ciy  out,  "  You  are  on  fire  ! " 
and  feeling  my  quilt  snatched  away, 
saw  it  thrown  on  the  ground,  where, 
the  fire  bein^  stamped  out  with  their 
feet,  the  quilt  was  returned  to  me 
apin.  I  then  told  Mrs  Graves  if 
she  did  not  remove  we  should  be  on 
fire  again ;  that  it  was  better  to  go 
into  the  comer  of  the  square  (where 
the  entrance  to  the  Palace  had  been), 
the  only  place  free  from  bundles,  and 
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whither  the  wind  did  not  blow  the 
flames,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  walls,  than  to  remain 
there  for  the  certainty  of  the  fire ; 
but  Mrs  Graves,  whose  spirits  were 
c[uite  exhausted,  replied  tnat  it  was 
impossible  to  go  anywhere  to  avoid 
it ;  that  havmg  already  removed 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  she 
would  stir  no  farther. 

Mr  Jorg,  however,  told  me  that,  if 
I  desired  it^  he  would  carry  me  there, 
and  accordingly  did  so  with  the  help 
of  the  blacks,  and  placmg  me  upon  a 
small  bundle  of  a  Portuguese,  they 
returned.  ,Soon  after  I  heard  several 
Portuguese  men  and  women  encourag- 
ing each  other  to  attempt  an  escape 
through  the  ruins  of  the  Palace,  and 
soon,  mounting  over  the  rubbish, 
they  disappeared.  Just  then  part 
of  an  arch,  through  which  they  were 
supposed  to  pass,  fell  in,  causing 
a  kmd  of  compassionate  cry  amongst 
the  people;  but  as  none  of  them 
returned,  I  condudo  they  were  suc- 
cessful. About  an  hour  after,  the 
fire  stUl  fining  ground,  I  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  rortuguese  woman, 
who  began  her  prayers  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  holding  a  crucifix  over 
my  nead,  and  the  people  on  their 
knees,  forming  a  circle  round  us, 
joined  with  her. 

As  this  was  what  I  had  all  alone 
much  feared  would  happen,  I  waited 
the  event  with  the  utmost  horror, 
and  had  determined  to  feign  in- 
sensibility, when  she  abruptly  stop- 
ped, and  immediately  the  dismal 
roar  of  Misericordia  !  always  atten- 
dant on  the  earthquakes  (of  which 
there  had  been  several  uncounted 
by  me,  as  the  fire  had  become  the 
more  threatening  dan^r),  made  me 
expect  another  sho^ ;  but  per- 
ceiving no  motion,  I  was  surprised, 
and,  venturing  to  open  my  quilt,  I 
saw  all  kneelmg  down,  and  that  the 
great  square  was  full  of  flames ;  for 
the  people  from  the  adjoining  streets 
had  filled  it  with  bundles,  which  they 
had  left  there  when  the  increase  of 
the  fire  had  driven  themselves  away. 
These  bundles  were  now  all  in  a  blaze, 
except  just  in  our  comer,  and  under 
the  Palace  walls,  whither  Mr  Graves's 
family  had  retired ;  but  as  the 
wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  drove  the 
flames  in  sheets  of  fire  close  slanting 
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over  our  heads,  expecting  them  every 
minute  to  seize  upon  us,  I  lost  all  mv 
spirits,  and,  again  abandoning  myself 
to  despair,  thought  it  was  stiU  impos- 
sible, after  so  many  escapes,  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  death  I  most  dreaded. 

After  some  time  passed  in  these 
dreadful  apprehensions,  the  wind  sud- 
denly abated,  and  the  fire,  burning 
upwards,  made  no  farther  progress. 
Tnis  again  restored  hope  to  us,  and 
hunger  obliged  those  that  had  pro- 
visions to  think  of  eating,  when  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlewoman 
sitting  near  me  asked  if  my  name 
was  not  Chase,  and  said  she  knew 
my  fiather  many  years,  and  gave  me 
a  large  piece  of  water-melon  and 
some  bread  and  water.  Mr  Jorg 
also  soon  after  brought  me  some 
bread,  and,  carnring  me  on  his  back 
to  Mr  Graves's  famuy,  left  me  there ; 
and  presentlv  after,  going  himself 
with  nis  uncle  and  the  old  lady  to 
the  water-side  (to  which  there  was 
now  a  passage,  the  pent-houses  be- 
ing burnt  down),  ana  not  returning 
soon,  I  began  to  imagine  they  were 

Sone,  till  it  was  confirmed  to  me  by 
Ir  Waubbes  (who  was  the  gentle- 
man that  assisted  in  bringing  me  to 
the  GMjuare),  saying  that  '"he  was 
surprised  Mr  Jorg  had  left  me  at 
last**  But,  for  my  own  part.  I  had 
more  reason  to  be  surprised  ne  had 
not  done  it  before^  and  to  think  my- 
self very  happjr  that,  after  saving  my 
life  so  many  times,  he  had  not  de- 
serted me  till  the  most  threatening 
dangers  were  almost  over.  There- 
fore, far  from  making  any  complaints, 
I  only  wished  him  the  utmost  hap- 
piness, excited  thereto  by  the  warm- 
est gratitude  for  my  preservation. 
However,  as  he  had  been  almost  the 
only  person  that  had  showed  me  any 
attention,  I  could  not  but  be  verv 
uneasy  at  my  present  situation ;  and, 
determining  to  exert  myself  as  much 
as  possible,  now  I  had  nobody  left  to 
depend  upon  for  assistance,  I  applied 
immediately  to  Mr  Graves  to  oeg  a 
place  in  the  boat  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  his  .  family ;  to 
which  he  replied,  "that  his  own 
family  was  simcient  to  fill  any  boat 
he  was  likely  to  get ;  that  it  was  no 
time  for  ceremony ;  therefore  he 
could  not  pretend  to  offer  any  such 
thing."  Surprised  at  such  an  an- 
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swer,  especially  as  the  boats  on  that 
river  are  so  large,  I  asked  if  his  black 
servants  were  reckoned  part  of  his 
family,  or,  if  not,  whether  he  would 
permit  me  to  employ  one  of  them  to 
try  to  hire  a  boat  for  me  ?  To  which 
Mr  Waubbes  (to  whom  one  of  the 
blacks,  it  seemed,  belonged)  directly 
answered  I  was  welcome  to  his  ser- 
vant to  go  wherever  I  pleased.  Mr 
Graves  idso  said  I  might  if  I  liked 
it,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
a  boat,  even  if  I  was  to  offer  a  hun- 
dred mocdas  for  one.  Knowing  that 
I  could  not  i)e  in  a  worse  situation. 
I  accepted  their  offers  directly,  ana 
desirea  one  of  the  blacks  «to  go 
immediately  to  the  water-side,  to 
wait  there,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  me  a  place  in  a  boat,  tell- 
ing him  I  would  give  him  a  tnirty- 
six-shilling  piece  to  get  me  conveyed 
up  the  river  to  the  convent  of  Madre 
de  Dioe.  and  to  cany  me  thence  to 
Mr  Hake's  house,  just  by  it,  upon 
his  back ; — to  make  the  best  bargain 
he  could,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
for  himself.  After  which,  if  I  re- 
member well,  Mr  Graves,  having  re- 
moved us  more  into  the  square, 
nearer  to  the  water-side,  placed 
his  own  family  in  a  great  glass 
coach  which  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, leaving  only  the  maid-servant 
with  ner  bundles,  upon  which  I  was 
laid.  There  came  to  her  then  a  poor 
boy,  who  seemed  to  have  a  crust 
over  his  face,  b^ging  earnestly 
for  some  water.  There  being  but 
little  left,  he  was  refused.  He  laid 
himself  down,  and,  shrieking  in  the 
most  dreadful  agonies,  prevailed  with 
her  to  give  him  all  that  there  was. 
Soon  arfter,  seeing  the  two  women 
who  had  given  me  the  melon  going 
with  a  man  towards  the  water- 
side, I  desired  Mr  Graves's  maid  to 
apply  to  them,  to  ask  them  if  they 
haa  any  room  in  their  boat,  but  she 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  I 
begged  of  her  also  to  call  to  the 
watermen,  who  began  now  to  appear. 
At  last  one  of  them  came.  I  offered 
him  half  a  moidore,  which  he  refused, 
saying  they  were  sent  only  for  the 
servants  of  the  Palace— however, 
that  he  would  go  and  consult  witn 
Mb  companions  upon  it.  About 
three  o'clock,  as  I  suppose,  we  began 
to  hear  a  dreadful  rumbling  noise 
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underground.  It  seemed  to  proceed 
from  under  the  ruins  of  the  Palace — 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  there,  and 
the  river  was  rushing  in,  forcing  great 
stones  along  with  it.  The  cause  of  it 
I  could  not  tell,  but  it  continued  till 
my  departure. 

Mr  Houston,  a  coffeehouse-man, 
with  whom  I  had  not  the  least 
acquaintance,  seeing  the  miserable 
condition  I  lay  in,  came  and  offered 
me  anv  assistance  in  his  power.  I 
asked  him  directly  if  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  quit  the  square  before  night  ? 
— ^to  which  he  answered  he  was  not ; 
because  he  wanted  to  carry  away 
with  him  some  pieces  of  holland  he 
had  saved,  and  for  which  he  supposed 
he  should  hardly  be  able  to  procure 
a  conveyance  before  the  next  day. 
I  desired  him  to  bring  them  and  sit 
down  by  me,  which  he  complied 
with,  to  my  very  great  satisfaction ; 
for  I  almost  despaired  of  receiving 
any  further  assistance  from  Mr 
Graves*s  family;  and  as  the  night 
was  coming  on,  I  knew  not  what 
would  become  of  me  without  some 
friendly  help.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
their  return,  came  the  two  watermen, 
and  offered  to  carry  me.  provided 
they  were  paid  beforehand. 

Mr  Houston  said  it  was  too  much, 
which  would  have  been  of  little  con- 
sideration to  me  at  such  a  time,  had 
not  the  black  boy  returned  also  to 
tell  me  he  had  agreed  for  a  place 
for  eighteen  shillings,  and  that  I 
must  go  directly.  With  the  greatest 
joy  imaginable,  I  desired  him  to 
take  me  on  his  back ;  nor  do  I  know 
why  I  did  not  ask  Mr  Houston  to  go 
witn  me,  or  why  he  did  not  himself 
offer  it.  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and 
of  Mr  Graves's  family,  who  were  all 
just  returned  from  the  glass  coach, 
and  were  in  tears  disputing  amongst 
themselves — (the  cause  1  did  not 
then  know).  Mr  Jorg's  partner,  Mr 
Brockleman,  was  with  them,  who 
came  ashore  in  a  ship's  boat  on  pur- 
pose to  carry  them  away ;  but,  as  I 
learnt  afterwards,  they  would  not 
accept  his  offer,  because  his  boat 
was  not  large  enough  to  carry  all  of  . 
them  and  their  bundles  together  at 
once;  therefore  chose  rather  to  re- 
main in  the  square  another  night 
than  divide. 
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We  were  once  more  put  to  great 
distress  by  the  fire ;  and  Mr  Houston 
in  the  confusion  endeavouring  to 
save  their  bundles,  lost  his  own  pieces 
of  holland ;  however,  the  next  day 
they  all  got  away  safe. 

But  to  return  to  myself:  another 
black  boy  offered  to  attend  me.  I 
made  no  objection,  and  between  the 
two  was  conveyed  into  a  large  boat 
almost  full  of  people,  and  there  laid 
upon  a  board  along  the  middle  of  it. 
A  priest  that  came  in  afterwards 
trefuiing  upon  my  lame  leg,  the  in- 
crease of  pain  almost  overcame  me ; 
however,  the  coolness  of  the  water, 
which  was  very  smooth  and  pleasant, 
and  the  evening  fine,  soon  brought 
me  to  myself.  Going  a  little  way 
up  the  nver,  just  beyond  the  fire, 
the  boat  stopped  at  the  Ribeira, 
or  fish-market —a  large  place,  from 
which  there  was  an  open  way  along 
the  river-side  Into  the  country.  The 
people  were  all  put  on  shore ;  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  they  were  going 
to  put  me  there  likewise.  Vexed  to 
the  last  degree  at  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  exerted  all  the  spirits  I  had 
left,  and  told  them  that  they  might 
see  in  my  condition  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose to  set  me  on  shore  there: if 
they  would  not  comply  with  their 
agreement,  I  desired  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  place  whence  they  had 
brought  me,  where  the  fire  had 
almost  spent  itself,  rather  than  be 
placed  here  to  meet  with  it  asain. 
One  of  them  said  he  knew  no&ing 
of  any  such  agreement  —  that  his 
partner  was  wrong  to  make  it,  for 
they  belonged  to  a  town  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  could  not  have 
time  sufficient.  I  desired  them  to 
carry  me  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
they  accordingly  proceeded  forward. 
I  saw  Mr  Home  going  on  shore  in  a 
ship's  boat,  but  did  not  speak  to 
him. 

When  we  came  to  the  Horse-Guards, 
at  the  end  of  the  city,  the  watermen 
said  the  tide  was  turning— and,  mut- 
tering together,  I  heard  them  call 
me  a  heretic,  and  the  blacks  devils ; 
so  that  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  at 
any  rate,  and  was  but  roughly  put  on 
shore  :  where,  deeming  it  un^Ue  they 
should  know  I  had  more  money  about 
me  than  the  thirty-six-shilling  piece, 
I  chose  rather  to  send  the  blacks 
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with  OBe  of  the  boatmen  to  get  the 
ch^ge,  and  remained  myseu  lying 
on  the  ground  close  to  the  water; 
during  which  a  Galician  porter  came 
and  oSered  to  carry  me  anywhere  I 
pleased  for  eighteen  shillings ;  but  as 
the  night  was  coming  on,  I  had  not 
confidence  sufficient  to  trust  him. 
Upon  their  return,  which  seemed  to 
me  a  long  time  at  first,  the  boatman 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  he 
had  run  away  with  my  moneys- 
then  said  it  was  not  good,  and  tmked 
in  an  odd  kind  of  manner,  to  which 
I  made  no  reply.  The  black  boys 
also  showed  no  inclination  to  go  any 
farther,  saying  they  could  not  get 
back  to  their  masters  in  the  night 
unless  the  watermen  would  wait,  as 
by  their  agreement  at  first  they  had 
promised  to  do.  This  the  watermen 
said  they  would  still  comply  with,  if 
they  made  haste  back  agam ;  upon 
which  they  set  out,  carrying  me  by 
turns  on  their  shoulders,  otten  set- 
ting me  down  to  rest  themselves ;  for 
they  were  so  weakly  that  I  expected 
them  every  step  to  tumble,  llie  dis- 
tance, I  think,  cannot  be  above  a 
mile,  but  it  seemed  to  us  then  a  long 
way  ind^d ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  prevailed  with  them  to 
get  on  as  far  as  Mr  Hake's  juinte  or 
country  house.  The  road  was  pretty 
full  of  people  going  silently  along 
with  the  most  dejected  countenances. 
At  one  of  their  resting-places,  the 
blacks  put  me  upon  some  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  a  nobleman's  house, 
which  brought  the  ladies  to  the 
window.  Imagining  I  was  coming 
to  them,  they  told  me  that  part  of  the 
larce  house  of  retirement  for  widows 
had  just  tumbled  down.  At  last 
they  brought  me,  almost  overcome 
with  the  increase  of  pain,  to  the  first 
gate  of  Mr  Hake's  garden,  which 
standing  open,  we  went  in,  and  found 
the  walk  leading  to  the  house  full  of 
people  ;  but  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
I  could  not  distinguish  them. 

I  asked,  however,  immediately,  if 
Mr  Hake  was  living,  and  if  he  were 
there  1  neither  of  which  they  knew. 
Proceeding  on  a  little  farther,  I 
heard  a  man  speaking  English,  and, 
repeating  the  same  questions  to  him, 
was  only  answered  that  he  had  lost 
his  wife  and  three  fine  children: 
and  even  at  the  house,  which  was 


standing,  they  either  knew  nothing 
or  did  not  mind  me :  whence  con- 
cluding that  the  family  had  quitted 
the  place,  most  likely  to  go  on  board 
ship,  I  was  quite  in  despair  what  to 
do  with  myself,  when  Mr  Joseph 
Hake^  who  was  at  some  distance, 
astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
person  he  had  been  inform^  the 

§  receding  day  was  either  dead  or 
ying,  called  out  in  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  tell  his  father  and  mother, 
and  came  running  immediately  to 
me. 

Mr  Hake  said  that  he  had  believed 
my  case  to  be  desperate,  and  there- 
fore had  wished  most  heartily  to 
hear  I  was  released  from  suffering. 
They  received  me  in  the  most  aff'ec- 
tionate  manner  possible,  which  filled 
me  with  so  mucn  joy  to  be  taken  so 
much  notice  o^  that  I  could  not  help 
telling  Mr  Hake  that  I  sincerely 
thanked  Crod  for  lengthening  out  my 
days  to  die  under  his  protection. 

They  carried  me  to  a  tent  made 
of  carpete  under  a  vine-walk  where 
their  beds  were  placed^  and  gave  me 
some  strong  white  wine  and  bread 
and  butter,  at  that  time  exquisite 
and  refreshing  to  me ;  but  they 
feared  to  give  me  as  much  as].  I 
would  have  desired.  The  two  black 
boys  I  joyfully  dismissed,  equally 
pleased  with  eighteen  shillings  each. 
Mr  Hake  sent  for  the  Sling's 
farrier,  who  was  also  a  famous  bone- 
setter,  then  in  the  garden  with  his 
fiimily.  This  man,  with  the  hel^  of 
a  barber-surgeon,  examined  me  im- 
mediately, and  declared  there  was 
nothing  broke  but  the  arm ;  that  all 
the  rest  were  only  wounds  and 
bruises,  and,  if  fever  could  be  kept 
off,  I  might  do  very  well  again. 
They  set  my  arm  immediately,  but 
did  not  perceive  the  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  and  my  left  side  was 
at  that  time  the  most  painful  to  me. 
Their  opinion  of  me  being  more  fa- 
vourable than  I  could  have  expected 
from  my  outward  appearance,  I  de- 
termined by  patience  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  all  the  conveniences 
which  another  time  might  have  af- 
forded ;  yet  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  the  family  had  laid 
themselves  down  to  rest,  my  left  side 
grew  so  bad  that  it  almost  took  away 
my  breath,  and  at  the  same  time  a  be- 
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numbing  coldness  seizing  me  in  my 
lame  arm,  I  thought  I  had  only  a 
few  moments  to  live ;  but,  unwilling 
to  disturb  their  scantyrepose,  I  did 
not  speak,  till  Mr  Hake,  seeing 
my  condition,  called  Mr  Abraham 
Hake  to  my  assistance,  who  setting 
me  up,  I  recovered  a  little,  and  by 
bleeding  the  next  morning  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  was  forced  to 
nav^appUcation  to  this  remedy  four 
time!  more. 

On  the  Tuesday  Mr  Screfton  the 
surgeon  came  to  me  with  great  dif- 
ficiuty  from  Belem ;  said  he  was  al- 
most pulled  to  pieces  by  the  people, 
and,  confirming  the  former  opimon 
of  my  case,  told  me  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  I  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands  as  he  esteemed thebone-setter's 
to  be. 

Mr  Hake  from  the  first  assured 
me  of  his  assistance  and  protection, 
yet  when  I  heard  the  clamour  of  the 
starving  people  for  bread,  threaten- 
ing to  break  in  upon  us  (so  that  we 
were  forced  to  eat  our  victuals  almost 
by  stealth),  as  also  the  variety  of  re- 
ports of  robberies  and  murders  which 
were  committed  all  around  us,  whilst 
all  government  was  at  an  end,  and 
at  toe  same  time  the  English  were 
pressing  him  for  his  own  safety  to 

§0  on  board  ship,  I  expected  every 
ay  necessity  would  force  him  to 
compliance,  and  should  that  happen 
I  knew  not  whither  to  look  with 
hope ! 

With  what  gratitude  then  didmv 
heart  overflow  (a  gratitude  which 
no  time  can  ever  efiSace)  to  hear  him 
declare,  when  earnestly  entreated  to 
go  on  board  a  ship  of  which  he  him- 
self was  an  owner,  and  where  there 
was  a  place  reserved  for  him,  that 
he  coula  not  leave  his  family.  On 
bein^  told  they  would  make  room 
for  nis  sons,  he  said  he  not  only 
meant  his  sons  but  myself  also, 
whom  he  could  not  abandon  in  so 
distressful  a  condition,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  mention  it  any 
more  to  him.  And  indeed  in  every 
respect  he  most  fully  complied  with 
his  promise  to  me,  carrying  me  on 
board  the  aforementioned  ship  on 
Saturday  the  29th  of  November. 
The  next  day  she  sailed  for  England 
with  twenty-four  passengers,  being 
the  second  snip  after  the  earthquake ; 
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the  Expedition  packet.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Clies,  havm£[  sailed  about  ten 
days  before  us  with  seventeen  pas- 
sengers. 

It  was  constantly  a  most  sensible 
increase  of  uneasiness  to  me  to  give 
so  much  trouble  to  Mr  Hake*s  family 
at  such  a  time  of  general  confusion 
and  distress,  and  1  must  ever  ac- 
knowledge myself  greatly  indebted 
for  my  recovery  to  the  particular 
care  and  attention  of  Mr  Abraham 
Hake. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  not 
only  to  describe  most  minutely  all  the 
accidents  that  happened  to  me^  but 
even  the  hopes  and  fears  occasioned 
by  them,  whether  depressed  and  mag- 
mfied  by  my  debilitated  state  of  mind 
I  know  not  I  can  only  say  that  after 
I  got  into  the  street  the  general 
distress  painted  in  every  ghastly 
countenance  made  but  little  reflection 
necessary  to  conclude  that  even  the 
nearest  relations  would  be  unable  to 
assist  each  other ;  and  from  the  short 
examination  I  had  made  of  myself, 
I  thought  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  and  therefore  at  once  resolved, 
without  a  murmur,  to  resign  myself 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  all  things,  humbly  hoping,  by  my 
patience  in  suficring  what  He  was 
pleased  to  inflict,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  my  faults. 

How  great,  then,  must  be  my 
thankfulness  to  Divine  Providence 
for  raising  me  up  assistance,  not 
only  unasked,  but  even  unhoped  for, 
amongst  people  almost  strangers  to 
me,  more  especially  Mr  Jorg  (with 
whom  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance), who,  like  a  gu^dian  angel^ 
appeared  always  to  assist  me  in  the 
utmost  extremities.  He  afterwards  as- 
sured me  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest 
concern  to  be  obliged  to  leave  me  in 
the  manner  he  did ;  but  that,  finding 
all  hopes  of  procuring  a  boat  were 
vain,  because  the  moment  any  came 
near  to  the  shore  they  were  imme- 
diately crowded  with  people  .who 
waited  there  on  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  get  awav  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  and  endeavour  to  send  me 
the  first  help  he  could  procure :  that 
accordingly,  after  crossing  the  river 

i which  took  them  up  a  Toug  time), 
le  met  with  a  Mr  Bride,  an  EngliBli 
shoemaker,  who  was  going  over,  and 
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^ho,  at  his  entreaty,  promised  to 
look  for  me,  and  carry  me  away 
with  him :  and  that,  after  making 
the  most  diligent  search  for  me  with- 
out success,  he  rightly  concluded  I 
had  been  already  removed  thence. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  to 
mention  this  circumstance,  because 
it  sets  in  its  true  light  a  behaviour 
I  can  never  reflect  on  without  the 
greatest  surprise  and  astonishment, 
as  well  as  the  deepest  sense  of  grati- 
tude. 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  learnt 
that  no  part  of  our  house  fell  except 
the  arada  where  I  was,  nor  were  any 
of  the  family  killed ;  only  the  house- 
keeper and  one  man-servant  were 
much  hurt  by  the  falling  of  the  arada 
upon  them  as  they  were  going  out  of 
the  house.  The  ceilings  of  the  upper 
story  were,  however,  so  much  uiat- 
tered,  that  none  ventured  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  rooms. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  all 
ate  mischief  proceeded  from  the  first 
three  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  which 
were  attended  with  a  tumbling  sort 
of  motion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
80  that  it  was  amazing  the  houses  re- 
sisted so  long  as  they  did. 

No  place  nor  time  could  have  been 
more  unlucky  for  the  miserable  peo- 
ple! The  city  was  full  of  narrow 
streets ;  the  houses  strong-built  and 
high,  so  that  their  falling  filled  up  all 
the  passages ;  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
with  the  Portuguese  a  great  holiday, 
when  all  the  altars  of  the  churches 
were  lighted  up  with  many  candles, 
just  at  the  time  they  were  fullest  of 
people  I  Most  of  the  churches  fell  im- 
mediately. The  streets  were  thronged 
with  people  going  to  and  firom  mass, 
many  of  whom  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  mere  falling  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  houses. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pretend 
justly  to  describe  the  universal  hor- 
ror and  distress  that  everywhere  pre- 
vailed !  Many  saved  themselves  by 
going  upon  the  water,  whilst  others 
found  there  the  death  they  hoped  to 
have  avoided.  Some  were  wonder- 
fully preserved  by  getting  to  the  tops 
of  their  houses ;  more  by  retiring  to 
the  bottoms  of  them.  Others,  again, 
unhurt,  were  imprisoned  under  the 
ruins  of  their  dwellings,  only  to  be 
burnt  alive !  whilst  two  Dutchmen, 


in  particular,  were  said  to  have  es- 
capied  by  the  fire  reaching  the  ruins 
of  their  house,  and  lighting  them 
through  passages  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  found  out.  The  ear- 
nest but  unheeded  supplications  of 
the  disabled,  and  the  violent,  noisy 
prayers  of  the  people,  who  tnought 
it  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment,  added 
to  the  general  distraction.  In  short, 
death  in  every  shape  soon  grew  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye. 

The  river  is  said  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  several  times  successivdy 
in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  at 
one  time  threatening  to  overflow  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  directly 
afterwards  leaving  the  ships  almost 

rund  in  the  middle  ot  its  bed, 
Ting  rocks  that  had  never  been 
seen  before. 

The  duration  of  the  first  shock 
(which  came  without  any  warning, 
except  a  great  noise  heard  by  the 
people  near  the  water-side)  is  vari- 
ously reported,  but  by  none  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  At  the  latter  part  of  it  (I  sup- 
pose), I  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and 
fell  about  four  stories,  between  the 
houses,  where  I  must  have  lain  but 
a  little  time,  if  it  was  the  second 
shock  that  I  felt  in  the  Portugese 
man's  house— which  was  said  to  liave 
happened  at  ten  o'clock  (though  bv 
some  people  it  is  confounded  with 
the  first).  I  almost  think  it  could 
not  have  been  the  third  that  I  felt  at 
Mr  Jorg's  house ;  for  as  that  took 
place  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  must  have 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  street, 
whereas  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in- 
stead of  two  hours,  as  it  must  have 
been  if  between  the  second  and  third 
shocks,  I  lay  there  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Before  I  left  Mr  Jorg's  house  on 
the  Saturday  ni^ht  about  eleven 
o'clock,  which  was  in  the  same  street 
with  ours,  called  Pedras  Nagras,  situ- 
ated upon  the  hill  leading  up  to  the 
Castle,  I  saw  all  the  middle  part  of 
the  city  to  the  King's  Palace,  and 
from  thence  up  the  opposite  hill  to 
us^  leading  to  the  Baira  Alto,  con- 
taming  a  number  of  parishes,  all  in 
one  great  blaze. 

T&ee  times  I  thought  myself  in- 
evitably lost !  The  first,  when  I  saw 
all  the  city  moving  like  the  water; 
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the  second,  when  I  found  myself  shut 
up  between  four  walls ;  and  the  third 
time,  when,  with  that  vast  fire  before 
me,  I  thought  myself  to  be  aban- 
doned in  Mr  Jorg's  house ;  and  even 
in  the  square,  where  I  remained  the 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  the  al- 
most continual  tremblinj^  of  the 
earth,  as  weU  as  the  sinkmg  of  the 
great  stone  quay  a(]|joining  to  the 
square,  at  the  third  great  shock  at 
twelve  o'clock  (covered,  as  it  was 
said,  with  three  hundred  people,  or 
perhaps  more  justly  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  get  into  boats,  and  were, 
boats  ana  all,  swallowed  up,  which 
was  the  reason  so  few  boats  ven- 
tured on  the  river  for  some  time 
after),  made  me  fearful  lest  the 
water  had  undermined  the  square, 
and  that  at  ever^  succeeding  shock 
we  should  likewise  sink  :  or  else,  as 
the  ground  was  low,  and  even  with 
the  water,  the  least  rising  of  it  would 
overflow  us.  Full  of  tnese  terrors, 
as  well  as  the  distresses  already  men- 
tioned, it  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me  that  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its 
utmost  cruelty,  could  not  have  in- 
vented half  such  a  variety  of  tor- 
tures for  the  mind  as  we  were  then 
suffering. 

Had  the  general  consternation 
been  less,  not  only  many  lives,  but 
even  much  property  might  have  been 
saved ;  for  the  fire  dia  not,  till  the 
Saturday  morning,  reach  the  Cus- 
tom-House,  which  stood  next  to  the 
water-side,  and  had  lai^  open  places 
on  each  side  of  it ;  so  that  great  mul- 
titudes of  bundles,  which  caused  us 
so  much  distress,  might  easily  have 
been  saved  by  boats,  as  in  some  parts 
the  fire  was  two  days  in  getting 
to  them.  But  the  King's  soldiers, 
amongst  whom  were  many  foreign 
deserters,  instead  of  assisting  tne 
people,  turned  plunderers,  adding  to 
the  fires,  as  some  before  their  execu- 
tion confessed. 

No  fire  came  out  of  the  ground, 
but  the  whole  was  occasioned  by  the 
fallen  houses;  nor  were  there  any 
openings  of  the  earth,  unless  the 
sinking  of  the  quay  was  caused  by 
one,  but  everywhere  innumerable 
cracks,  from  many  of  which  were 
thrown  out  water  and  sand. 

The  King   sent  directly  to   the 
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nearest  garrison  for  his  troops,  upon 
whose  arrival  order  was  restored; 


about  to  provide  for  the  people,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  move  farther 
from  the  city  without  passes.  The 
common  people  were  immediately 
forced  by  the  soldiers  with  swordCs 
drawn  to  bury  the  dead  bodies,  the 
stench  growing  so  noisome  that  bad 
conseauences  were  apprehended  from 
it  The  judges  were  also  dispersed 
about  with  orders  to  execute  upon 
the  spot  all  who  were  found  guilty  of 
murder  or  theft.  It  was  said  before 
we  left  the  place,  that  there  were 
above  eighty  bodies  han^ng  upon 
gibbets  round  about  the  city.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ships  were  searched,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  har- 
bour without  permission. 

All  the  heart  of  the  city  (the  rich 
part  of  it)  was  burnt  The  suburbs, 
which  were  very  large,  escaped,  ana 
have  since  been  repaired.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  round  about  suf- 
fered more  or  less.  Setuval  was  not 
only  thrown  down  and  burnt,  but 
afterwards  overflowed.  The  shock 
was  strongly  felt  at  Oporto,  150  miles 
to  the  nortnward,and  even  at  Madrid, 
300  miles  from  Lisbon. 

Eveiy  place  to  the  south  suffered 
greatly.  The  royd  palace  and  con- 
vent at  Mafra  were  not  thrown  down, 
nor  the  grand  aqueduct 

The  royal  family  were  at  Belem, 
where  they  most  commonly  resided. 
It  was  said  a  large  stone  grazed  the 
Queen's  neck  as  she  went  down  stairs. 
None  of  them,  however,  were  hurt 

The  Portuguese  from  the  first  ran 
into  two  extremes ;  making  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  their  city  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  really  was,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  much  diminish- 
ing that  of  the  persons  who  perished. 
The  former  they  insisted  could  not 
be  so  little  as  350,000 ;  but  Mr  Hake, 
from  many  years*  residence  in  the 
place,  thinks  250,000  to  have  been 
the  outside ;  and  the  latter  they  were 
desirous  of  concealing  for  political 
reasons,  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  number  will  ever  be  known.  In 
one  of  their  best  accounts  since  pub- 
lished, it  is  calculated  at  about 
15,000:  but  Mr  John  Bristow,  junior, 
has  told  me,  that  he  had  from  the 
very  best  authority  (as  I  imagine,  the 
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Secretary  of  State),  that  the  number 
of  the  dead  found  and  buried  was 
twenty-two  thousand  and  some  hun- 
dreds ;  in  which  case,  as  there  must 
have  remained  a  yet  larger  number 
under  the  ruins,  the  computation 
would  be  moderate  at  50,000  people 
lost  by  the  earthquake. 

There  were  sixty-nine  British  sub- 
jects killed  on  that  occasion,  most  of 
whom  were  Irish  Boman  Catholics. 
Only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  Eng- 
glish  out  of  three  hundred— a  most 
moderate  number  in  proportion  to 
the  general  loss.  This,  I  suppose, 
was  greatly  owing  (next  to  the  Divine 
Providence)  to  the  distance  they  were 
at  from  the  streets,  where  the  destruc- 
tion was  almost  over  before  they  could 
arrive. 

Mrs  Hake,  sister  to  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of 
the  front  of  her  own  house^after  she 
had  got  into  the  street.  Her  body 
was  found  under  the  rubbish  three 
months  after,  not  at  all  changed. 

It  is  inconceivable  as  well  as  inex- 
pressible the  joy  it  gave  us  to  meet 
with  one  another,  each  thinking  the 
other  in  a  manner  to  be  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  all  having  wonderful 
escapes  to  relate,  all  e<]ually  satis- 
fied to  have  preserved  their  lives  only, 
without  ^desiring  anything  further. 
But  soon,  this  first  joyful  impression 
passing  away,  and  cares  and  necessi- 
ties making  themselves  felt,  many, 
on  considenng  their  utterly  destitute 
condition,  almost  regretted  that  the 
same  stroke  had  not  deprived  them 
of  life  which  had  stripped  them  of 
all  means  of  existence. 

As  for  the  Portuguese,  they  were 
entirely  employed  in  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious madness,  lugging  about  saints 
without  heads  or  nmos^  telling  one 
another  how  the^  met  with  such  mis- 
fortunes :  and  if  by  any  chance  they 
espied  a  bigger,  throwing  their  own 
aside,  they  nauled  away  the  greater 
weight  of  holiness,  kissing  those 
of  each  other  that  they  encoun- 
tered :  whilst  their  clergy  declared 
that  tne  earthquake  was  a  judgment 
on  them  for  their  wickedness — 
some  saying  because  they  had  shown 
so  much  favour  to  heretics;  and,  going 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  Court,  de- 
chu-ed  that  was  the  cause  of  their  pre- 


sent sufTerings.  They  almost  thought 
it  impious  to  tiy  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  called  it  fighting  against 
Heaven— particularly  m  the  case  of 
an  officer  upon  guard  at  the  Mint, 
who,  with  the  greatest  courage  and 
resolution,  remamed  there  three  days, 
and  by  knocking  down  the  buildings 
round  about  it,  preserved  it  from  the 
fire.  However^  the  Kine  rewarded 
him  as  his  ments  highly  deserved. 

At  last  a  miracle  (performed,  as 
was  supposed,  by  a  secret  order  from 
the  Court)  brought  them  tolerably 
to  their  senses.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  Virgin  Mary  was  seen 
sittinj^  amonest  flames  of  fire,  waving 
a  white  handkerchief  to  the  people 
from  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  famous 
convent  of  hers,  called  Our  Lady  of 
Pentrade  Franca^  situated  upon  the 
top  of  *a  very  high  hill.  This  was 
immediately  declared  to  be  a  for- 
giveness of  their  past  offences,  and  a 
promise  of  life;  however,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  had  many  prophe- 
cies of  destruction  several  times  after- 
wards. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bull  feast, 
celebrated  two  months  before  the 
earthquake,  in  a  great  square  called 
the  Boccio,  made  an  old  blind  pro- 
phecy of  great  mischief  to  happen  to 
Lisbon,  in  a  year  with  two  fires  in  it, 
to  be  much  talked  of :  because,  some 
hundreds  of  years  before,  in  the  same 
square,  upon  a  like  occasion,  the 
scaffolds  rell  and  killed  great  num- 
bers of  people :  the  fear,  therefor^ 
that  something  of  that  sort  would 
happen  then  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
phecy, prevented  manv  from  going  to 
the  first  day's  spectacla 

It  was  said  that  the  Queen  of  Spain 
immediately  sent  her  brother  a  large 
remittance  in  cash,  and  that  the  King 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  not 
only  offering  his  treasures  and  troops, 
but  to  come  himself  in  person  if 
necessary.  The  Frenich  also  made 
some  very  trifling  offers.  But  the 
Portuguese  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions fixed  their  hopes  upon  England 
from  the  very  first,  most  confioently 
expecting  to  receive  all  manner  of 
assistance  from  thence:  nor  would 
they  have  been  much  deceived,  had 
the  winds  proved  as  favourable  as  the 
intentions  of  the  English. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIL— EWI278  OP  THAT  ILK. 


I  WAS  strolling  one  fine  afternoon 
in  February  through  the  Park,  by 
way  of  relaxation  after  my  work, 
when  I  descried  immediately  before 
me  the  tall  gaunt  figure  of  Mr  Jef- 
ferson J.  Ewins.  Without  losing  a 
moment  I  made  up  to  the  Yankee, 
upon  whose  cadaverous  countenance 
hovered  a  grim  smile  as  he  returned 
my  greeting,  protesting  that  he  was 
as  Imppy  as  a  clam  at  nigh  water  to 
renew  the  pleasure  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. Mr  jBwins  was  nowise  altered 
in  appearance  since  I  saw  him  last, 
save  that,  in  honour  of  the  country 
he  had  been  visiting,  he  had  donned 
a  pair  of  trousers  of  the  fieriest  tartan, 
wnich  made  him  rather  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  butchers'  boys,  who  faceti- 
ouslv  inquired  if  he  had  been  gettinff 
his  legs  cut  up  into  collops.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  recently  arrived  in 
London  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
the  north;  and  was  quite  eloquent  in 
his  praise  of  Glasgow,  a  cil^  which 
he  vastly  preferred  to  Edinburgh, 
because  it  was  a  ''rael  go-ahead  pli^, 
and  no  mistake,  where  the  people 
knew  how  to  put  the  licks  in ;"  where- 
as the  Scottisn  metropolis  was,  in  his 
opinion,  "used  up,  mighty  fine  to 
look  at,  but  bogus  to  the  backbone  ; 
and  as  for  doing  a  streak  of  business 
there,  it  was  as  useless  trying  that 
as  whistling  psalms  to  a  dead  horse.** 
With  regard  to  London,  his  mind 
was  not  yet  exactlv  made  up,  though 
from  what  he  had  seen  he  was  m- 
dined  to  admit  that  it  was  ''some 
pumpkins,"  but  by  no  means  compar- 
able to  New  York. 

"  I  say  though,  mister,"  he  remark- 
ed, "land  can't  be  venr  valuable 
hereabouts,  else  them  there  parks 
would  have  been  squatted  on  long 
ago.  They  tell  me  they  are  public 
property.  Wall  then,  as  you've  a 
good  iag  of  public  deot  I  reckon  it 
would  u%  the  sensible  tning  to  sell 


these  clearings  and  run  up  streets. 
I  would,  I  know,  if  I  had  onljr  half 
a  jumping  claim,  and  I  ^ess  it  'ud 
be  a^randacious  spekilation." 

"Why,  Mr  Ewms.  you  must  re- 
member that  the  parks  are  the  very 
lungs  of  London^  nealthy  as  well  as 
ornamental  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  ventilation." 

"That's  all  moonshine,"  said  the 
Yankee.  "  I  guess  the  folks  in  the 
City  don't  draw  much  breath  here  : 
but  jest  you  rub  their  hair  back,  and 
see  if  thev  won't  holler  as  loud  as  any 
nigger  when  he  gets  a  taste  of  the 
cow-hide.  That  shows  there's  no 
want  of  lung  leather  among  them. 
I  don't  know  what  wind's  sood  for, 
except  to  drive  a  mill  or  blow  up  a 
pair  of  bagpipes.  But  tEere's  a  sorter 
conceit  about  the  south  Britishers 
that  pulls  wool  over  their  eyes,  and 
makes  them  as  blind  as  a  honey- 
bear  after  he  has  plundered  a  bee- 
tree.  They  ain't  smart  hereabouts, 
that's  a  fact  It's  a  huckleberry  above 
my  persimmon  how  the  onnatend 
old  country  keeps  thriving,  with  its 
Lords,  and  Commons,  and  rotten  in- 
stitutions such  as  no  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  would  knuckle  down  to; 
but  I  fdlow  it's  a  wonderful  place, 
considering  its  size,  and  I  ain't  such 
a  goney  as  to  run  down  the  land  of 
my  forefathers.  Do  you  know.  Squire 
Sinclair,  sir,  I've  discovered  tnat  I'm 
a  kinder  countryman  of  youm )" 

"Indeed!  I'm  extremely  gratified 
to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr  Ewins.  May 
I  inquire  if  the  discoveiy  is  a  recent 
oner 

"  Wall,  it's  not  my  way  to  care  a 
chunk  about  pedigree  or  such  darned 
nonsense.  Fm  not  the  chap  to  ring 
my  own  bell ;  still  I  go  for  this,  that 
decent  extraction  is  some ;  and  as 
every  man  must  have  had  a  grand- 
father, it's  worth  knowing  what  he 
was,  and  where  he  came  from.  Mine 
was  Enoch  Ewins,  an  awful  hand  at 
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Inmbering,  lean  tell  you ;  and  he  used 
to  say  that  his  father  was  raised  in 
Scotland,  somewhere  about  Kilmar- 
nock, where  they  make  hosieiy  that 
whips  all  creation.  So,  when  I  was 
down  in  the  north,  I  went  to  that 
location— no  parks  there,  I  can  tell 
you ;  the  folk  have  too  much  gump- 
tion for  that— and  I  be{»n  to  poke 
up  for  my  ancestors.  Fm  blest  if 
I  miffhtn  t  as  well  have  tried  to 
whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a  white- 
•oak !  No  man's  telescope  there  was 
fulled  out  to  reach  beyond  gaze  of 
nis  father.  I  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  any 
person  who  could  give  information 
regarding  a  certain  £wins,  who  was 
-supposed  to  have  emigrated  from 
Kumamock  about  the  year  1770, 
would  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vanta^ ;  and  then,  jewhillikens !  if 
I  didn  t  get  as  many  letters  as  ever 
leached  tne  President  of  the  United 
States  when  a  place  in  the  customs 
was  vacant.  There  were  Ewinses, 
and  Ewings,  and  Ewarts,  and  Irv- 
ings,  and  Owens,  {md  Eunsons,  all 
mad  to  know  if  there  was  any  legacy 
forthcoming,  and  all  ready  to  swear 
that  they  were  the  legitimate  descen- 
dants. I  guess  I  cut  them  as  short 
as  a  barkeeper  would  a  loafer's  tall  v  I 
I  didn't  calculate,  when  I  wrote  the 
notice,  on  bringing  a  whole  bilin'  of 
^suckers  about  my  legs;  so  I  jest  put 
the  letters  in  the  fire,  and  absquatu- 
Jated  from  Kilmarnock  as  smart  as  if 
the  yellow  fever  had  been  there." 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  such 
Jtn  advertisement  was  calculated  to 
Emulate  the  rapacity  of  the  ravens. 
It  was  as  allunng  as  the  old  war- 
tune  of  the  clan  Cameron,  'Come  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  nesh.'  But 
what  occurred  next,  Mr  Ewins  ?" 

'*  Whythen,  I  pulled  up  stakes  and 
went  to  JESdinburgh.  A  mighty  proud 
kind  of  chaps  they  are  in  that  city, 
head  and  tailupuke  chicken-cocks 
in  laying-time ;   but  I  scraped  ac- 

Suaintance  with  one  or  two  fellows 
bat  were  not  so  offish  and  stuck-up 
as  the  rest,  among  others  an  old  law- 
yer called  Shearaway." 

''  Ah,  m^  kind  old  friend  !  I  hope 
you  left  him  well  1" 

"As  tiffht  as  the  bark  of  a  tree," 
replied  Mr  Ewins.  "  He's  a  'cute  old 
'coon  is  Shearaway ;  for  when  I  told 


him  what  I  was  after,  he  sniggered 
like  a  hog  in  a  beanfield,  and  said  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  creation 
to  get  my  pedigree  made  out,  and 
that  he  knew  a  first-chop  hand  at 
genealogies,  who  would  rummage  out 
the  history  of  every  Ewins  that  had 
cut  teeth,  only  I  must  lay  my  account 
to  come  down  handsomely  with  the 
dollars.  I  said  I  didn't  mind  stand- 
ing up  to  the  rack  for  once  in  a  way : 
so  he  introduced  me  to  a  queer  dla 
hunker  of  the  name  of  M'Scutcheon, 
a  chap  with  a  mouldy  wig  and  fishy 
eyes,  who  asked  me  tne  names  of  my 
father  and  grandfather,  and  then  said 
that  he  would  make  the  proper  in- 
quiries, and  had  not  the  least  doubt 
tnat  he  would  succeed  in  finding  me 
a  i)ediCTee.  'But,'  says  he,  *Mr 
Ewins,  now  for  back  would  you  wish 
me  to  go,  for  that  makes  some  differ- 
ence in  the  cost?'    *Go  the  whole 


from  me  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.' 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  the  result 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory." 

'*!  guess  it  was;  thoudi,  when 
I  saw  the  bill,  I  allow  I  was  as 
wrathy  as  a  ram-cat  in  a  shower-bath. 
But  it  ain't  many  dukes  in  England 
that  have  got  such  a  pedigree  as 
mine,  I  can  tell  you ;  ana  when  I  go 
back  to  the  United  States,  my ! 
won't  I  hold  up  my  head  like  a  Nar- 
ragansett  pacer  1  Won't  I  be  a  big 
bug  there?    Oh,  no!" 

Here  Mr  Ewins  hitched  up  his 
trousers  in  an  ecstasy  of  supreme 
delight,  grinned,  chuckledi  and  ex- 
pectorate. 

"  Darned  if  it  ain't  stuniferous ! " 
he  continued.  "  I  say,  mister,  you're 
a  kinder  judge  of  these  things  ;  sup- 
pose, now,  you  jest  step  with  me  to 
my  hotel,  and  rll  show  you  some- 
thing that'll  allfiredly  astonish  you." 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  for  I  was  really  curi- 
ous to  know  now  far  the  ingenious 
M*Scutcheon  had  pushed  his  invent- 
ive powers  in  a  case  which  was  by  no 
means  promising.  I  was  aware  that 
the  said  M*Scutcheon  was  a  fellow 
of  infinite  fancy.  He  had  concocted 
claims  to  no  less  than  four  I^ova 
Scotia  baronetcies  which  were  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  extinct ;  and 
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^t  his  clients  served,  by  complaisant 
lories,  to  titles  of  honour  which  they 
had  no  more  real  right  to  assume 
than  I  have  to  take  upon  me  the 
style  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  Like- 
wise he  had  made  a  most  gallant  but 
unsuccessfnl  attempt  to  resuscitate  a 
defunct  earldom,  by  fabricating  a 
galvanic  chain  of  honour  between  a 
younger  brother  of  the  last  peer  and 
his  own  employer;  of  which  chain, 
on  strict  investigation,  only  two  links 
proved  to  be  spurious.  But  on  the 
wide  common  field  of  heraldry,  where 
no  challenge  was  to  be  expected, 
M*Scutcheon  ruled  without  a  rival. 
He  could  find  you  a  progenitor  of 
note  and  eminence  at  any  particular 
period  of  history  you  might  happen 
to  desire,  and  establish  the  reality 
of  his  quondam  existence  by  extracts 
from  charter  and  sasine.  Ancestors 
he  would  furnish  to  order,  just  as  a 
dealer  of  Wardour  Street  can  provide 
you,  at  an  hour's  notice,  with  a  com- 
plete series  of  family  portraits ;  and 
if  you  wished  for  a  dash  of  the  blood- 
royal,  why,  you  could  have  it  iinected 
into  your  veins  for  the  moderate 
extra  charge  of  fifteen  guineas.  Pur- 
chasers of  pedigrees  are  invariably  . 
men  with  long  purses;  and  Mr 
M^Scutcheon,  in  his  award  of  the 
honours  of  descent,  was  scrupulous 
in  one  respect  only— viz.,  that  the 
honours  snould  be  in  exact  corre- 
spondence to  the  magnitude  of  the 
honorarium  which  he  received. 

On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  Mr  Ewins 
desired  the  waiter  to  fetch  two  rum- 
mers of  a  peculiar  compound  called 
"pi^  and  thistle,**  ofwnich  he  had 
furni3hed  the  recipe ;  and  these  be- 
ing discussed,  he  produced  from  a 
closet  a  tubular  japanned  case,  such 
as  is  used  for  holding  plans,  whereon 
was  inscribed,  in  large  letters  of  gold, 
"Family  Tbee  op  Ewins  of  that 
Ilk." 

"  That,  I  consider.  Squire,  is  no 
small  potatoes!'*  said  the  Ewins, 
pointing  with  exultation  to  the  scroll. 
"  But  wait  till  you  see  what's  within. 
I  guess  it's  up  to  the  rub  ;  a  sight  of 
that  will  raise  Cain  throughout  the 
Union!" 

And  he  drew  out  a  lon^  roll  of 
parchment,  which  he  deliberately 
unfolded.  It  was  an  ancestral  tree, 
got  up  in  M'Scutcheon's  very  best 
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style,  gorgeous  with  gules  and  azure, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  was  in- 
scribed the  following  legend  : — 

**  U WAYNE,  MaORMOR  OF  CLACKMANt 

NAN,  Married  Cromlech,  eldest 
DAUGHTER  OF  MACBETH,  Kino  of 
Scotland.  Perished  at  the  Siege 
of  Dunsinane,  Anno  Domini  MLXI.'* 

"  There,  mister !  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  beginning?'* 
shouted  the  exulting  Yankee.  "Ain't 
that  a  rumfoozler?  Darned  if  I 
don't  feel  as  proud  as  a  tame  tur- 
key ! "  And  he  went  whiriing  round 
the  apartment  like  an  inspired  tee- 
totum. 

I  con^ss  that'I  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  give  audible  vent  to  my  inward 
mirth;  nevertheless,  by  a  powerful 
effort,  I  restrained  myself ;  for  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  men  are  so 
touchy  as  that  of  their  descent ;  and 
though  I  could  hardly  suppose  that 
Mr  Ewins  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  M'Scutcheon,  he  was 
clearly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
genumeness  of  the  document  for 
which  he  had  paid  so  exorbitant  a 
price.  I  therefore  contented  myself 
with  tracing  the  high  house  of  Ewins 
from  so  auspicious  a  root  to  the  pre- 
sent representative.  I  must  admit 
that  it  ^ve  me  a  high  idea  of  the 
genius  of  the  framer.  The  Maormors 
speedily  disappeared ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  system  was 
marked  by  the  apparition  of  one 
Evanus  de  Clackmannan,  whose  son, 
however,  for  some  reason  unassigned, 
dropped  the  territorial  title,  and  ap- 
peared simply  as  Reginald  Fitz- 
Ewin,  miles.  It  appeared  that  the 
grandson  of  this  modest  soldier,  hav- 
ing divested  himself  of  the  Fitz,  had 
received  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
{tempore  Roberti  Tertii)  of  certain 
lands  in  Ayrshire,  which  were  erected 
into  a  barony,  and  thereafter  the 
family  was  designated  as  Ewins  of 
that  Ilk.  There  was  a  Sir  Ludowick 
Ewins,  who  died  at  Flodden,  and  a 
Sir  James  Ewins,  who,  very  stupidly, 
involved  himself  in  the  Botnwell 
business  in  Queen  Mary's  time; 
whereupon  the  estates  passed  to  a 
younger  branch,  who  emoyed  them 
without  molestation  until  the  period 
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of  the  Civil  Ware,  vhen  the  Ewins 
of  the  day  joined  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  and  incurred  forfeiture  as 
the  penalty.  The  rich  Barony  of 
Ewins  was  then  gifted  to  the  power- 
ful Earls  of  Glencaim,  who,  in  order 
to  obliterate  all  memory  of  the  an- 
cient possessors,  the  descendants  of 
the  Maormors,  changed  the  name  of 
th«  estate,  which  is  now  known  by 
the  base  appellation  of  Puddock- 
holes.  The  Ewinses  were  thence- 
forth landless,  but  undismayed. 
Walter  Ewins,  the  male  representa- 
tive of  the  race,  was  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune in  the  Low  Countries,  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served  under 
Viscount  Dundee  in  his  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  Stuarts.  After  the  fall 
of  his  great  commander  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  received  from  the 

rteful  but  dethroned  monarch  the 
Qermains  title  of  Lord  Dyvour- 
stone,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
assume.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  French /tfnwtVr  general^  and  be- 
gat two  sons — Charles  Louis,  of 
whom  more  anon,  and  Jacques,  his 
younser  brother,  whose  line  termi- 
natea  by  the  death,  on  the  field  of 
Borodino,  of  the  celebrated  Comte 
d*Ouaines,  for  whom,  as  is  well  known, 
had  he  survived  that  bloody  fight, 
the  great  Napoleon  had  reserved  the 
honour  of  the  baton  of  a  marechal. 
Charles  Louis,  who  was  engaged  in 
commercial  affaire,  did  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  couree.  turn  out  in  the  1745  ; 
but  he  did  what  was  quite  as  foolish 
— ^viz,,  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  insurgents,  especially  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
suffered  upon  Tower  Hill.  Accord- 
ing to  M'Scutcheon,  who  now  quoted 
from  what  he  called  "  the  Pitten weem 
Papere," —  documents  which  pos- 
sibly may  exist,  but  have  never  been 
printed,— Charles  Louis  Ewins  came 
to  Scotland  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether,  on  account  of  bonds 
grant^  previous  to  the  Rebellion, 
ne  was  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
creditor  on  the  Kilmarnock  estate. 
When  there,  news  reached  him  that 
the  house  in  which  his  whole  capital 
was  embarked  had  gone  to  smash  ; 
and  being  too  proud,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  return  to  France, 
be  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 


with  Jean  Puddifute,  a  daughter  of 
Puddifute  of  Cowthrapnle.  Being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  as  a  gen- 
tleman ought  to  do,  and  being  ez- 
ceedinglv  unwilling  to  defile  his  fin- 
gere  witn  an^  touch  of  manufactures, 
Charles  Louis  Ewins  emigrated  to 
America,  where  his  son  fmoch,  the 
lumberer,  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
Enoch  begat  Aaron  Ewins,  whose 
calling  was  that  of  an  itinerant  mer- 
chant ^  and  Aaron  was  the  father  of 
mv  fnend  Jefferson  Job  Ewins,  in 
whose  person  the  honoure  of  this 
illustrious  line  were  now  concen- 
trated. 

Such  was  the  information  I  gather- 
ed from  the  ancestral  tree,  and  an 
appended  historical  memoir;  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  dexterity 
with  which  M'Scutcheon  had  piloted 
the  family  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  many  centuries.  Of  a  surety 
there  was  something  extravagantly 

Ereposterous  in  the  idea  that  the 
lood  of  the  remorseless  Macbeth,  the 
slayer  of  the  gracious  Duncan,  circu- 
lated in  the  veins  of  the  eccentric 
Yankee ;  nevertheless,  if  the  compil- 
ations of  modem  heralds  are  to  be 
relied  on,  such  anomalies  are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence. 

However,  to  do  Mr  Ewins  justice, 
I  must  say  that,  after  the  firet  burst 
of  exultation  was  over,  he  ceased  to 
harp  upon  his  ancestry,  and  dropped 
the  subiect  so  soon  as  the  scroll  was 
returned  to  its  case.  I  devoutly  wish 
that  people  who  have  a  somewhat 
better  authenticated  pedigree  than 
his  would  imitate  his  example,  for  I 
know  of  no  greater  trial  to  the  temper 
than  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
harangues  of  a  fellow  who  pereists, 
on  all  occasions,  in  elorifying  himself 
by  parading  his  dull  genealogy.  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  addicted  to  this  silly 
practice  cannot  surely  be  aware  that 
the  effect  which  it  produces  on  their 
audience  is  extremely  detrimental 
to  themselves,  since  it  engendere  a 
strong  suspicion  that  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  boast  of,  and  that  they 
are  trying  to  cover  their  personal  in- 
significance bv  vapouring  about  their 
blazons  and  their  quarterines. 

Mr  Ewins  then  proceeded  without 
any  reserve,  his  heart  being  appar- 
ently opened  by  this  confidential 
communication,  to  detail  his  plans 
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for  the  future.  He  had  intended,  he 
said,  to  return  early  in  the  spring  to 
America ;  but  the  prospect  of  gain 
arising^  from  speculation,  which  the 
English  share-market  promised,  was 
so  tempting  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  Already  he  had  dealt  largely 
in  scrip,  with  far  more  profitable  re- 
sults tnan  legitimate  trading  could 
have  produced;  and,  gratified  as  he 
was  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
cleared  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
patriotic  reflection  that  they  were 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  Brit- 
ishers gave  a  double  zest  to  his  en- 
joyment Nor  can  I  imagine  that 
any  man  was  ever  better  qualified, 
through  natural  aptitude  and  train- 
ing, to  enter  the  lists  of  speculation 
than  the  representative  of  s&l  the 
Ewinsea  He  was  thoroughlv  con- 
versant with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  what  is  called  in  America  *'  the 
grab  game  f  he  was  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  bv  means  of  which  fluctua- 
tions in  "fancy  stocks*'  can  be  effect- 
ed ;  and  in  "  cornering,'*  which  is  a 
choice  Transatlantic  mode  of  rigging 
the  market^  he  boasted  that  he  had 
never  found  an  equal  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  British  public  who  were  in- 
fected by  the  prevalent  gambliug 
mania,  knew  little  or  nothiug  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but 
were  simply  blind  players  who  put 
•down  their  stakes  at  random.  An 
old  hand  like  Ewins,  who,  though 
possibly  never  a  pigeon,  was  now  a 
most  accomplishea  hawk,  had  them 
entirely  at  his  mercy ;  which  qu^ity, 
however,  as  it  does  not  pertain  to  the 
accipitrine  order  of  fowls,  he  was 
never  known,  upon  any  one  occasion, 


to  exhibit  In  brief,  my  accomplished 
and  lon^-descended  friend  intimated 
to  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
sojourn  in  England  so  long  as  there 
was  any  prospect  of  plunder ;  "  after 
which,  said  he,  'Tm  off,  like  a  streak 
of  gr^sed  lightninfi^;  and  the  chap 
that  tries  to  get  hola  of  me  will  eaten 
an  elbow-jar,  worse  than  if  he  had 
snkgled  an  electric  eel"  ^ 

This  sort  of  conversation  had  for 
me  a  peculiar  interest,  because  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  a  monetary  crisis 
was  impending;  and  although  at 
that  time  I  had  not  given  much  of 
my  attention  to  questions  of  political 
economy,  it  struck  me  that  the  (Gov- 
ernment, in  taking  no  direct  steps 
towards  r^ulating  the  movement, 
had  failed  to  discharge  one  of  its 
most  important  duties.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  our  statesmen,  while  avow- 
edly repudiating  the  doctrines  of 
Machiavelli,  can  act  upon  them  so 
flEu:  as  to  encourage  popular  delusion 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  poli- 
tical schemes  which  otherwise  might 
provoke  resistance. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  a 
man  than  gaining  the  ear  of  a  willing 
listener ;  and  Mr  Ewins  finding  that, 
like  Desdemon^  I  did  *'  serioiisly  in- 
cline" to  his  taUc,  proposed  that  we 
should  dine  together.  I,  nothing 
loth,  assented ;  and  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  My  companion 
was  in  high  glee,  and  produced  a 
budget  of  extent  stones,  one  of 
which  I  shall  try  to  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  language, 
though  no  description  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  or  the  whimsical  in- 
tonation and  droll  gestures  which 
accompanied  its  delivery. 


CHAPTER  XXm.— THE  SMARTEST  MAN  IN  CREATION. 


"Wall,  Squire."  said  Mr  Ewins, 
"  Fve  been  over  all  that  there  country 
of  yours,  sir ;  and  I  ain't  going  to 
deny  that  I  found  your  folk  pretty 
spry  and  sharp  in  their  notions. 
They've  a  neat  way  of  tuminaf  the 
doUar  twice  over  in  the  Highlands, 
that's  a  fact ;  and  the  man  ihaX  stays 
long  enough  at  Inverness,  at  the 
^nuine  season  in  the  fall,  will  find 
himself  pretty  much  in  the  predica- 
ment of  a  slonned  'coon.    They  are 


almiffhty  shi^,  to  be  sure,  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  breeches'  pockets ; 
but  there  be  some  of  the  Lowlanders, 
too,  that  ain't  soft,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
guess  there  ain't  many  loafers  in 
Aberdeen.  A  chap  would  require  to 
step  out  pretty  smart  before  he  could 
get  ahead  of  a  native  of  that  location - 
and  they  are  by  no  means  the  kina 
of  men  that  I  would  fix  upon  for  a 
deal 
"  But  if  you  want  to  see  what  rael 
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BmartneBS  is,  I  guess  you  must  go  for 
it  to  the  States.  There's  something 
in  the  air  of  the  great  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent that  poMies  up  a  man  like 
a  razor,  till  he  can  a'most  shave  a 
frizzly  Dear  without  the  critter  know- 
mg  it.  It  ain*t  edication  that  does 
it,  and  it  ain*t  reason.  It's  a  kinder 
of  instinct,  like  what  naturally  sends 
a  young  Quck  into  the  water.  The 
children  have  it  before  they  are 
weaned ;  and  there  ain't  a  boy  four 
years  old  in  Connecticut  but  knows 
now  many  hiocory  nuts  go  to  the 
baker's  dozen. 

''  It's  a  proud  thing,  Squire  Sinclair, 
sir,  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  countiy  like 
that — a  great,  free,  and  glorious  na- 
tion, where  eveiy  man  keeps  his  eye 
skinned,  and  walks  with  his  wits 
cocked  and  primed.  Fve  heard  of 
some  sharp  things  that  have  been 
done  in  this  countiy,  more  especially 
of  late  years ;  for  you  Britishers  are 
beginning  to  take  a  wrinkle  or  two 
from  us  free  Americans — I  guess  from 
the  smash  among  your  banks  that 
you  are  becoming  alive  to  the  erand 
aystem  of  unlimited  credit  and  uni- 
versal speculation— but  for  rael  genu- 
ine smartness,  I  calculate,  as  I  said 
before,  that  you  must  go  for  that  to 
the  State&  Oh,  it  raefly  makes  one 
feel  quite  juiced-up  like  to  think  how 
smart  our  people  are ! 

"  The  smartest  chap  by  a  long  chalk 
that  ever  I  knew  was  Haman  S. 
Walker,  who  was  raised  down  coun- 
ter in  Virginny.  Haman  had  a  bit 
of  a  plantation,  where  he  made  show 
of  growing  cotton ;  but  that  wasn't 
by  any  means  the  way  that  he  grew 
his  doUars.  He  did  a  good  streak  of 
business,  I  can  tell  you,  in  the  ni^r 
and  horse  line,  for  he  was  a  prime 
judge  of  flesh ;  and  once  or  twice 
every  year  he  went  through  the 
country,  picking  up  bar^ins  and 
selling  again  at  a  profit.  He  didn't 
need  to  look  twice  at  cattle  to  know 
their  rael  value  to  a  cent :  and  as  for 
cleaning  and  cunying  them  up  for 
sale,  there  wasn't  the  like  of  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  con- 
federation. Fve  known  him  pass  off 
a  sixty-year-old  nigger  for  forty-five, 
and  get  the  sound  price  for  a  brute 
that  was  a  regular  roarer.  Haman 
it  was  that  painted  the  donkey 
black  and  white,  and  sold  it  to  the 


Philadelphia    Zoo.   Gardens    as   a 
zebra. 

"Wall,  Squire,  two  vears  gone  by, 
business  was  rather  slack  oown  by 
in  Virginny.  It  was  one  of  those 
oneasy  times  when  folk  are  timer- 
some  to  sell,  and  buyers  are  as 
skeary  as  buffaloes  in  a  clearing. 
Niggers  wouldn't  move  nohow,  and 
horses  were  at  a  nominal  quotation. 
So  Haman,  who  knew  as  well  as 
most  men  that  time  was  the  Dela- 
ware for  dollars,  moves  up  a  bit  to 
the  north,  by  way  of  spying  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  thereabouts;  for, 
thinks  he,  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
runaway  niggers  caved  up  in  these 
parts,  and  who  knows,  if  I  swear 
stiff  enough,  that  I  mayn'tpick  up 
a  specimen  for  nothing  1  However, 
he  soon  found  that  two  could  play 
at  that  game,  for  there  were  a  lot  of 
chaps,  a  most  if  not  entirely  as  'cute 
as  himself,  prowling  about  the  pri- 
sons, and  rapping  out  affidavits  of 
ownership  to  eveiy  likely  nigger  as 
thick  as  cadoodle  bugs  m  a  sugar- 
barrel.  Wall,  when  Haman  saw 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done  among 
the  New-Yorkers  (for  there  are  a 
plaguy  lot  of  onnatural  citizens  up 
there  that  hold  shares  in  the  under- 
ground railway),  he  notioned  that 
He  would  take  a  cast  over  the  fron- 
tier, and  try  to  strike  trail  in  Canada. 
I  eicpect,  however,  that  he  was  clean 
too  well  roused  up  to  show  himself 
in  his  own  character,  for  there 
weren't  many  loafers  in  the  States 
that  didn't  know  Haman,  and  the 
bare  report  that  he  was  in  the 
country  would  have  cleared  that 
district  of  niggers,  as  fiist  as  the 
Unitarian  congregation  disparsed 
when  a  skunk  got  into  the  chapel. 
So  he  first  gets  hold  of  a  razor  and 
shaves  himself  as  dean  of  hair  as  a 
terrapin  (for  Hainan  commonly  wore 
a  beiurd  that  might  have  broke  the 
heart  of  a  billy-goat),  then  he  rigs 
himself  out  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
Methodist  parson,  with  green  bar- 
nacles, a  white  choker,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  mits  without  ends  to 
the  fingers,  and  a  genuine  sanctified 
umbreUa,  such  as  them  critters  al- 
ways carry,  with  half  the  whalebone 
broken.  Oh,  he  was  a  lovely  disciple 
was  Haman !  The  very  sight  of  him 
was  enough  to  convert  a  whole  biling 
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of  sinners.  He  had  a  knack  of 
CToaning  so  loud,  that  I'm  blessed  if 
he  didn  t  give  you  a  pain  in  your 
bowels ;  and  he  spoke  in  a  choking 
kind  of  way,  as  if  he  had  swallowea 
a  force-pump  and  kept  the  nozzle  in 
his  nose. 

"  Wall,  he  crosses  the  frontier  and 
comes  to  Toronto,  where  the  people 
don't  think  they  are  as  soft  as 
steeped  dough-nuts,  though,  I  guess, 
they  are  confoundedly  mistaken.  He 
walks  slap  up  to  the  biggest  hotel 
he  could  see,  and  into  thebar,  where 
a  weakish-looking  chap  was  serying 
out  the  liquor.  '  Young  man,'  says 
Haman,  says  he, '  will  you  oblige  a 
suffering  labourer  in  the  yineyard 
with  a  Drandy  cocktail?'  *What 
name,  sir?'  said  the  help,  looking 
somewhat  bumbazed ;  for,  as  I  hinted, 
Haman  wasn't  exactly  the  kind  of 
looking  man  you  would  like  to  take 
bitters  with  before  breakfast  *'  I 
am  known  to  the  brethren,'  says 
Haman,  turning  up  his  little  finger, 
'  as  the  Reyerend  Issaohar  Quau,  a 
poor  but  parseyerin'  pilgrim  in  the 
great  cause  of  Abohtion.  I  was 
raised  in  Louisiana,  called  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  tarred  and  feathered  on 
account  of  my  principles  no  later 
than  three  months  iMick,  at  New 
Orlines,  may  the  devil  gouge  my  par- 
secutors !'  The  young  help  bangs  up 
like  a  gosling  at  the  sight  of  a  corn- 
basket  'Here's  dory!'  shouts  he, 
and  he  rings  a  bell  like  mad ;  where- 
upon the  landlord  and  a  dozen 
wnackmg  niggers  of  waiters,  eyeij 
one  of  whomnad  bolted  from  theu: 
lawful  owners,  came  tumbling  in; 
and  if  they  didn't  make  a  saint  of 
the  Reverend  Issachar  when  they 
heard  how  he  had  been  handled 
by  the  down-south  Philistines,  there 
ain't  no  alligators  in  Arkansas. 

"  Oh,  they  are  a  soft  set,  these  Can- 
adians !  Dam  me  if  I  don't  think  a 
States  baby  could  find  out  the  blind 
side  of  the  'cutest  of  the  lot,  and 
thread  him  like  a  needle.  They  took 
for  gospel  every  word  that  Haman 
uttered,  and  a'most  bohooed  at  his 
animated  description  of  the  tortures 
he  had  undergone  for  the  sake  of  the 
afflicted  niggers.  When  he  saw  that 
they  swallered  the  tarring  and  fea- 
thering as  oily  as  a  gm-sHng,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  put  on  more  steam 


and  go  ahead ;  so  he  told  them  that 
he  had  been  twice  hung  up,  and  once 
roasted  alive,  not  to  speak  of  whip- 
pings, skinnings,  and  suchlike  small 
mishaps,  which  were  as  common  as 
his  daily  bread.  If  he  had  pretended 
to  have  been  clawed  to  death  by  wild 
cats,  I  do  suppose  they'd  ha'  believed 
him.  You  may  guess  that  they 
couldn't  make  enough  of  such  a 
glorious  victim  of  onnatural  parsecu- 
tion  as  the  Reverend  Issachar  Quail, 
so  they  gave  him  free  quarters  in  the 
hotel,  stowed  him  in  the  best  roonL 
crowded  him  with  victuals,  juiced 
him  u|)  with  liquor,  and  allowed  him 
an  unlimited  credit  for  roosterskirts 
at  the  bar. 

"  But  it  didn't  stop  there ;  for  the 
Bofi-heads  must  needs  have  a  public 
meeting  of  sympathisers  to  welcome 
the  interesting  stranger;  so  they  held 
a  kind  of  tea-drink^,  with  pra;^ers 
and  speeches ;  and  fiOunan  he  gives 
them  such  an  account  of  his  parsecu- 
tions  as  frize  up  the  marrow  in  the 
women's  bones,  and  set  them  a-sob- 
bing  as  though  they  had  been  troubled 
with  the  hiccup.  Of  course  such  yar- 
tue  couldn't  be  allowed  to  go  without 
some  kind  of  reward ;  and  you  may 

guess  how  Haman  grinned  in  his 
eart  as  he  pocketed  a  heavy  bag  of 
dollars,  which  the  sisterhood  had  sub- 
scribed, as  a  small  recompense  for  his 
sufferings. 

''Among  the  foremost  of  the  women 
folk  that  came  down  with  the  rowdy 
was  a  slapping  black  wench  called 
Indolence  Bungo.  the  daughter  of  old 
Daddy  Bungo,  a  thriving  horse-dealer, 
who  had  b^n  located  at  Toronto  for 
some  thirty  years.  Daddy  was  raised 
in  a  plantation  somewhere  dovm 
south,  out  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  absquatulated  without  leaye, 
about  the  time  that  he  cut  his  wis- 
dom-teeth. He  got  safe  to  Canada ; 
and  being  a  thundering  tall  nigger, 
as  strong  as  a  buffalo,  he  managed  to 
work  his  way  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other till  he  owned  the  biggest  stable 
in  the  place,  and  was  worth  a  deal 
of  money.  His  daughter.  Indolence, 
was  a  grand  specimen  of  the  she- 
nigger,  eyidently  intended  by  nature 
to  noe  canes,  and  feed  upon  yams  and 
salt-fish.  Haman  no  sooner  set  eve 
upon  her  than  he  priced  her  at  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  calculate  he 
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was  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  his 
reckoning.  She  was  fat  as  a  porcu- 
pine, large  lipped,  well  baliasted^nd 
showed  a  6gure-head  like  the  Hot- 
tentot Venus.  I  guess  she  was  as 
powerful  a  slut  as  ever  tied  a  red 
nandkercfaief  over  wool 

''Wall,  it  wasn*t  in  nature  that 
Haman  could  see  such  a  valuable 
article  as  that  without  vicious  notions 
about  a  deal.  'You  tarnation  fine 
cow,'  thinks  he  to  himself, '  wouldn't 
I  jest  like  to  have  the  selling  of  you 
at  New  Orlines  ?  I'd  make  you  use- 
ful in  your  generation,  I  would,  in- 
stead of  letting  you  loaf  about  in  lace 
and  satins^  and  hiding  your  hoo£s  in 
mlk  stockings.  You'd  look  pretty  in 
a  blue  petticoat,  picking  cotton!  and 
if  that  nide  of  vours  were  only  barked 
a  little,  you'd  be  as  active  as  a  squir- 
rel in  a  nut-bush  r  That  was  what 
Haman  thought,  but  he  didn't  say  it 
nohow.  He  squeezed  Indolence  by 
the  fist,  and  told  her  he  would  men- 
tion her  in  his  prayers,  which,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  a  great  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  poor  deluded  she- 
nigger :  and  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  next  day  on  Daddy 
Bungo.  Indolence  went  home  as 
plea»3d  as  a  cat  with  a  new  collar ; 
and  though  she  was  not  altogether  a 
handy  gal  with  her  needle,  be^an  to 
work  a  mir  of  embroidered  shppers 
for  the  Keverend  Issachar  Quail. 

"Next  day  Haman  looks  in  upon 
Daddy,  whom  he  found  down  in  the 
stables  watching  his  helps  who  were 
rubbing  down  the  horses,  and  swea]> 
ing  away  at  a  rate  that  might  wake 
the  thunder.  Haman  saw  with  half 
an  eye  that  it  was  no  use  trying  the 
evangelical  dodge  with  Daddv,  so  he 
qnieUy  pocket^  his  barnacles  and 
mits,  stowed  away  his  umbrella  be- 
hind a  pail,  and  went  up  to  the  old 
horse-dealer. 

"  *  'Morrow,  Mister  Bungo,'  says 
he ;  'glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
sir.  I  heerd  a  good  stock  about  your 
horses,  and  I  want  to  see  them  a  bit' 

"  Daddy  looked  quite  puzzled  like. 

" '  You  berry  good,  sar ;  but  I  not 
know  you.  Whom  hab  I  de  honour 
to  address,  sar  % ' 

"'My  name,'  said  Haman,  'is 
Issachar  Quail.  I  have  a  lander 
notion  you  may  have  heerd  of  it 
afore.' 


"  At  this  Daddy  snorted 

" '  Iss,  Massa  Quail,  I  hab  heard  of 
you  before,  sar.  You  are  de  man 
dat  my  daughter  Indolence  gib  ten 
dollars  to  yesterday  for  helping  nig- 

gers  to  run  away.  You  no  want^ 
ere,  sar ! — dis  de  free  country,  where 
ebeiy  man  hab  his  libery  and  do  as 
he  like.— I  say,  you  Jake  !— you  pick 
up  dat  halter,  or  I'll  whip  de  liver 
out  of  you,  you  dam  dirty  black 
scoundrel.' 

" '  That,  I  notion,  is  a  rael  stupen- 
dous horse,  now,'  said  Haman,  pre- 
tending to  think  that  Daddy  was 
quite  pleased  at  the  visit  '  I  reckon 
that  ere  animal  would  go  over  asnake- 
fence  like  greased  lightning.' 

"'I  hab  to  inform  you,  sar,  dat 
all  my  horses  is  of  first-chop  quality, 
sar.  But  what  de  debil  do  a  parson 
know  about  a  horse  ? ' 

" '  Maybe  more  than  you  are  aware 
of,  old  'coon,'  quoth  Haman.  '  I 
guess,  now,  that  ere  bay  mare  has 
been  down  on  her  knees  ;  that  ere 
colt  has  a  splent  on  his  near  fore-leg ; 
and  this  horse  has  a  touch  of  thor- 
oughpin  and  the  hicksies.' 

^ 'Eh,  Gor !  what  dat  1 '  sings  out 
Daddy.  '  You  no  parson  :  you 
Obeah  man  !  How  yon  come  to 
know  dat,  sar,  ah  ? ' 

" '  I  guess  there's  tricks  in  all 
trades,'  replied  Haman ; '  and  though 
I  be  a  parson  to-day,  maybe  I  may 
have  a  deal  with  you  for  a  bit  of 
sound  horse  flesh  to-morrow.  So  shut 
up  your  ivories,  old  'coon,  and  let's 
go  and  liquor.' 

"'You  berry  cleber  man,  sar  — 
berry  cleber !'  said  Daddy,  who,  you 
see,  Squire,  was  clean  taken  in  by 
Haman's  cool  owdadty.    'You  no 

S arson,  sar;   dat  be  all   gammon, 
ierry  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house ; 
you  Wfuk  dis  way.' 

"  I  guess  it  wasn't  long  afore  Ha- 
man made  himself  at  home  at  Daddy 
Bungo's.  It's  a  pity  if  he  didnt 
cast  gravel  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
nigger,  till  he  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  the  cleverest  chap  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  airth — and  Haman 
wasn't  very  short  of  it  either ;  but 
he  did  more  than  that,  for  he  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  a  right  good 
friend  of  his'n,  and  as  upright  a 
Character  as  ever  mixed  a  ball.  As 
for  Indolence,  the  black  wench  could 
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not  think  enough  of  that  blessed 
Issachar.  He  sat  with  her  all  mom- 
in*,  squeezing  her  big  hand,  and  ad- 
ministering spiritual  consolation  ;  and 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  them  going 
together  to  a  revival  meeting,  he 
stalking  along  in  black  and  white, 
like  a  penguin  on  the  beach,  and  she 
ogling  nim  with  her  saucer  eyes,  as 
fond-Bke  as  a  Frenchman  is  of  oys- 
ters. In  less  than  no  time  he  had 
wormed  out  of  Daddy  the  whole  of 
his  previous  history.  He  knew  the 
plantation  where  he  was  raised,  the 
name  of  his  owner,  and  the  year  and 
day  when  he  absquatulated  ;  and 
Haman  wasn't  the  man,  as  }rou  shall 
pKresently  hear,  to  let  that  informa- 
tion grow  rotten  for  want  of  use. 
Then  ne  knew  to  a  dollar  how  much 
Daddy  had  saved,  for  the  stupid  old 
niffger,  when  he  was  juiced  up,  would 
teO  anything;  he  also  knew  what 
was  the  value  of  his  stable;  in  short, 
he  had  an  entire  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  concern. 

"  So,  one  morning,  when  he  saw 
that  he  had  brought  old  Daddy  up 
to  the  scratch,  and  cranmied  him 
choke-full  of  sawder,  'Mister  Bungo,' 
says  he,  '  I  swear  this  is  a  pleasant 
location  of  youm,  but  it  woirt  do  for 
me  to  remain  here  loafing,  with  m^ 
hands  in  my  pockets,  when  it's  posi- 
tively raining -dollars  elsewhere.  I 
have  a  notion  to  drop  the  parson  for 
a  bit,  and  go  down  to  the  States  with 
some  horses  on  spiecilation.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  'coon : 
That  ere  daughter  of  yourn.  Miss 
Indolence,  is  as  likely  a  gal  as  I  ever 
sot  eyes  on.  She's  a  burning  beauty, 
that's  a  fact ;  and  if  she  is  agree- 
able, I  don't  see  any  reason  on  airth 
why  she  should  not  become  Mistress 
Quail.  If  you  were  to  marry  her  to 
any  chap  in  Toronto,  you'd  have  to 
come  down,  I  guess,  with  an  almighty 
heap  of  dollars,  which  ain't  as  pleas- 
ant as  pumpkins.  Now,  I'm  a  reason- 
able man,  and  if  you'll  let  me  have 
a  span  of  horses  with  your  daughter, 
we  11  cry  quits,  and  I'll  marry  her  off 
hand ;  so  say  the  word,  and  it's  a 
deal.' 

"Daddy  did  not  come  into  the 
thing  just  at  once;  for,  though  a 
nigger,  he  had  some  kind  of  natural 
affection,  and  was  right  sorry  to  part 
with  his  daughter.    But  Indolence 
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no  sooner  heard  that  she  had  a 
chance  of  reposing  upon  the  bosom 
of  that  blessed  Issachar,  than  she 
became  as  wild  as  a  prairie  mare, 
vowed  that  if  she  had  not  her  own 
way  she  would  swaller  pison,  and  gave 
old  Bungo  no  rest  day  or  night  till 
he  consented.  I  guess  theirs  was  a 
slap-up  wedding.  All  nigeerdom  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  Indolence  shone 
out  like  a  redhot  rainbow.  Haman 
alone  took  things  quietly,  but  you 
may  suppose  he  was  not  without 
a  kind  of  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  of  so  beautiful  a  sell 

"  I  daresay  now.  Squire^  you  think 
that  Haman  would  be  m  a  right 
hurry  to  turn  his  bargain  to  the  ^st 
account,  and  that  he  put  up  Indol- 
ence for  auction  at  tne  very  first 
mart  he  reached  in  our  free  and  en- 
Ughtened  States.  You're  wrong. 
He  was  a  good  bit  of  a  tender- 
hearted fellow  was  Haman,  and  he 
didn't  wish  to  make  her  squeak  afore 
the  appointed  time ;  besides,  he  knew 
well  that  she  wasn't  in  any  kind  of 
training  for  the  cane-fields,  and  was 
too  unhandy  for  couse-work,  so  that 
he  could  not  get  anything  like  the 
price  for  her  which  he  was  frilly  de- 
termined to  have.  Sold  she  should 
be;  that  was  a  settled  point  firom 
the  first  minute  that  he  sot  eyes  on 
her :  but  he  didn't  want  to  be  harder 
on  the  poor  black  wench  than  was 
needful,  and  beyond  that,  he  saw  his 
way  to  a  right  good  deal  without 

gutting  her  up  to  the  hammer.  So 
e  contented  himself  in  the  meantime 
with  selling  the  span  of  horses,  for 
which  he  got  awful  prices,  and  took 
the  heifer  down  with  him  to  Charles- 
ton, treating  her  with  all  matter  of 
fixings,  and  never  once  hinting  at 
the  cowhide.  He  was  a  rael  agree- 
able chap  was  Haman,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  it's  odds  if  Indolence  didn't 
worship  him  as  devoutly  as  her 
mother  worshipped  Mumbo-Jumbo. 
"  Wall  •  they  nad  not  been  at  home 
for  two  days  before  Haman  brings 
to  the  house  a  tall  wiry  chap,  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  a  deal 
already,  Judge  Cyrus  J.  Flinter,  as 
'cute  a  hand  as  ever  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
Indolence  was  quite  in  glory  at 'get- 
ting a  visit  from  a  man  of  such  mgh 
distinction  as  the  Judge;  she  showed 
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her  white  teeth,  chaokled.  and  ffora- 
mightied,  and  wriggled  about  like  a 
bass  on  a  fish-spear.  The  Judge,  he 
takes  a  Ions  look  at  her  through  his 
glasses,  and  then  says  to  Haman, 

"'All  right,  Squire,*  says  he. 
*  You're  a  lucky  man !  It  ain't  every 
one  that  can  show  a  beauty  like  that 
I  would  be  mighty  onreasonable  if  I 
did  not  go  in  to  your  tarms.* 

'*'Say  no  more,  Judge,*  quoth 
Haman,  *  here*s  the  paper  ready ; 
and  I  guess  I  may  jest  at  once  sign 
and  seal.  Indolence,  my  canvass- 
backed  duck,  look  smart  and  fetch 
me  the  ink.* 

''Indolence  did  that;  and  also,  to 
show  her  devotion  to  Haman,  mended 
the  pen,  which  was  blunt  as  the  wits 
of  a  Blue-nose.  Haman  signed  the 
paper,  handed  it  to  the  Judge,  and 
then  saidf 

'^'Indolence,  my  beauty,  Vm  ob- 
liged to  ffo  this  aiftemoon  on  some 
tarnation  business  to  Washington.  As 
you  would  be  lonely-like  here,  Judge 
Flinter  has  been  good  enough  to  ask 
you  to  his  house.  So  you*U  jest  go 
with  him  now,  old  gal,  and  you 
needn*t  mind  taking  any  things  with 
ou.  Now  hand  me  these  rings,  my 
[ear :  I  want  to  get  them  matched 
at  Washington.* 

'"  Gbramighty,  Issachar!*  says 
Indolence,  '  I  must  hab  another  soot 
o'  clothes.  I  nohow  fit  to  go  to  Massa 
Judge's  widout  dem.* 

•"^Wall !  *  drawled  the  Judge,  '  I 
guess  you  might  allow  her  a  change.* 

"'Darn  me,  if  I  do!*  says  Ha- 
man :  '  youll  see  to  that,  Jud|^ ;  and 
Indolence,  1*11  trouble  you  for  your 
keys.  There's  a  pesky  set  of  nig^rs 
hereabout,  whose  fingers  are  as  sticky 
as  molasses;  and  I've  no  mind  that 
the  ametheests  Daddy  Bungo  gave 
you  should  go  astray.  So— good-by 
to  you,  old  ^d,  till  we  meet  again.' 

"  That  was  the  last  parting  of  the 
spouses. 

"  About  ten  days  after  this  inte> 
▼lew.  Daddy  Bun^  when  superin- 
tending the  groonung  of  his  horses, 
and  swearing  awfully  at  his  nigger 
helps,  Jake  and  Juba,  had  a  letter 
put  into  his  hands,  which  he  could 
no  more  read  than  a  shark  can  the 
name  of  a  vessel  that  is  painted  on 
her  stam.  'Dis  come  or  dat  dam 
edication  1'  says  Daddy.  '  What  for 
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um  teach  piccaninnies  to  write? 
Berry  hard  to  hab  all  dis  bother.' 
However,  he  took  the  letter,  and 
crossed  to  the  hotel,  where  he  knew 
he  would  find  some  Toronto  lawyer 
who  would  read  it  to  him  for  the 
matter  of  a  cocktail. 

"  The  lawyer  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  began  to  read  aloud,  but  before 
he  had  got  over  six  words  he  gave  a 
whoop  fike  a  wild  Iiyun.  '  Fire  and 
biases  1 '  says  he, '  this  is  the  deepest 
dodge  that  ever  was  heard  on.' 
'What  vou  mean  by  dodge,  sarf 
says  Daddy.  '  0  coons !  that  i»  sharp 
practice,  and  no  mistake,'  says  the 
lawyer.  '  I  no  understand  you,  sar,' 
says  Daddy ;  'you  read  dat  letter  to 
me,  sar,  or  I  tink  you  not  able.' 
'  Tain't  just  the  kind  of  letter.  Mister 
Bungo,'  says  the  lawyer,  'adapted 
for  general  circulation,  and  I  guess 
you  would  hardly  thank  me  if  I  were 
to  read  it  at  the  bar.  So,  if  you 
please,  sir,  we'll  step  over  to  my 
office,  and  I'll  let  you  Know  all  about 
it' 

"And  a  very  nice  letter  it  was,  as 
you  may  conceive.  I  got  a  cop^r  of 
it  at  the  time,  for  the  Abolitionists 
made  an  awful  row  about  the  matter 
and  printed  a  statement  of  the  case^ 
and  1  guess  it  ran  somehow  thus : — 

•"Mr  Bungo.— Sir,— This  is  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  purchased  a 
black  slave  calling  herself  Indolence 
Bungo,  aged  25,  sound  in  limb  and 
wind,  no  marks,  white  teeth,  and 
likely  for  domestic  work,  from 
Haman  S.  Walker  of  Charleston. 
Said  Indolence  Bungo  describing 
herself  as  your  daughter,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  am  willmg  to  allow  you 
to  purchase  her  freeidom,  for  the 
sum,  which  is  the  lowest  I  can  take, 
of  1800  dollars,  money  to  be  paid 
down  here  at  Charleston.  K  I  do 
not  hear  from  you  within  three 
weeks  from  this  date,  I  shall  put 
her  up  for  public  auction,  as  I  do 
not  want  sudi  an  article  for  myself, 
and  her  keep  is  expensive. — Yours, 
•  Cyrus  J.  Funter,' 

"'Goramighty!'  shouted  Daddy 
Bungo.  'Dat  not  my  daughter! 
She  married  woman.  Who  be  dat 
Walker]' 

"'That's  explained  in  the  post- 
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scrip V  said  the  lawyer,  and  he  read 
cm— 

"  *FJS.—FoT  your  better  informa- 
tion, I  may  state  that  Haman  S. 
WaUcer  above  referred  to,  was,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  known  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  name  of  Issachar  QoaiL' 

''  It's  no  use  trying  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  Daddy  howled 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  or  a  Methody 
minister  when  he  gets  on  the  subject 
of  brimstone ;  hopped  round  the  room 
IDlc  a  ball  of  Imun-rubber,  tore  out 
his  wool  by  handfuls,  and  upset  the 
ink  over  bundles  of  papers,  for  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  pav  consider- 
able smart-money  to  tne  lawyer. 
It's  my  belief  that,  but  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  which  the  lawyer  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  desk,  he'd  ha' 
gone  stark  staring  mad,  and  they 
must  have  clapped  a  straight-jacket 
on  him.  As  it  was,  they  1^  to  send 
for  Jake  and  Juba  to  carry  him  home, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty, 
for  he  bit  viciously,  and  kicked  as 
hard  as  a  mustang. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  he 
had  to  draw  all  his  ready-money  out 
of  the  bank,  and  with  it  he  started 
for  Charleston,  thinking  he  was  safe 
enough,  for  he  had  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  Canada,  and  had  certifi- 
cates from  the  first-chop  men  in  Tor- 
onto as  to  his  character  and  occupa- 
tion. When  he  gets  to  Charleston 
he  goes  direct  to  Judge  Fiinter's, 
who  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant 
like,  and  said  he  was  rael  sorry  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing so  far. 

^'Tact  is,'  said  the  Judge,  'I 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  gal's 
bein^  your  daughter,  for  Haman  is 
an  aknighl^  deep  file,  and  it  ain't 
a'most  possible  to  fix  him.  I  s'pose,' 
says  he,  *  it  wasn't  a  lie  of  Haman's, 
that  the  gal  was  bom  afore  you 
bouj^ht  your  freedom?'  and  he 
squmted  at  Daddy  Bungo  like  a 
rattlesnake. 

"'No,  sar,'  says  Daddy,  'dat  no 
lie.'  But  he  felt  particuk^ly  uncom- 
fortable, and  his  knees  began  to  fail 
him. 

<<'WaU,  in  that  case,'  said  the 
Judge,  'you  jest  step  into  that  'ere 
room,  and  see  if  it  be  your  daughter. 
She's  been  well  cared  for ;  corned  to 
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the  lips,  I  can  tell  you,  and  Til  charge 
nothin'  for  her  feeos.  I'm  apt  to  be 
soft  in  these  matters,  but  I  hope  for 
a  blessin' ;  so  get  through  it,  will 
you,  as  smart  as  you  can,  for  I  may 
chance  to  be  wanted  in  court  There  a 
some  talk  of  lynching  a  nigger  this 
artemoon.' 

"  You  may  euess  that  the  interview 
between  Daddy  Bungo  and  Indolence 
was  very  short  Heaven  knows  what 
they'd  not  ha' given  to  have  been  set 
down  safe  in  Pronto. 

"  'AU  right  r  said  the  Judge. 

'^'Iss,  sar^  all  right  Dat  my 
daughter,'  said  Daddy.  'There  um 
dollars.    Where  um  paper  V 

"'Here  it  is,'  said  the  Judge. 
'  But  we  need  a  witness,'  and  so  say- 
ing, he  Tung  a  hand-bell ;  the  door 
opened,  and  Hainan  S.  Walker  ap- 
peared. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Daddy  Buneo  !* 
says  he,  as  cool  as  a  block  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice. 

"'You  dam  villian!'  shouts 
Daddy,  up  to  the  point  o'  bursting. 

"'You  tarnation  nigger!'  says 
Haman,  hitting  him  a  whack  with 
a  supple-iack  across  his  cucumber 
shanks,  which  made  him  dance  like  a 
dead  frog  at  the  touch  of  a  galvanic 
battery — 'You  tarnation  nigger,  do 
you  dare  to  roeak  in  that  way  to 
your  owner  ?  Dam  me,  if  I  haven't 
a  strong  mind  to  give  you  ten  dozen 
of  the  cowskin!' 

"'What  dat  you  say,  you  dam 
scoundrel?  Me  free  Canadian~me 
British  subject — ^write  to  de  Gubber- 
ner,  sar,  and  make  um  civil  war! 
You  no  owner  of  mine.  I  horse- 
dealer  in  Toronto.' 

"Haman,  with  some  self-control, 
did  not  apply  the  supple-jack  at  this 
second  provocation, 

" '  Bungo,'  says  he,  'you  stupid  old 
nigger,  don't  make  the  foasie  worse 
for  you  than  I  like  :  for  I'm  a  auiet 
and  raisonable  kina  of  man,  ana  am 
disposed  to  letyou  off  easy.  Fve  bought 
you.  I  guess  you  may  remember 
telling  me  the  plantation  from  which 

?rou  absquatulated ;  and  as  you  wero 
ong  wiped  off  the  books  as  a  bad 
debt,  I  bought  you  for  twenty  dol- 
lars. Here  are  the  papers,  old  dar- 
key, and  you're  my  nigger  now. 
The  Judge  nere  sacuB  twonundred 
dollars  aa  commission  on  the  sale  of 
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Indolence ;  and  HI  trouble  you  to 
make  np  three  tboosand  douars  to 
buy  your  own  freedom,  else  Jake 
and  Juba  will  have  the  letting-out 
of  all  the  horses  in  Toronto.  It  ain*t 
no  use  your  making  a  row  about  it^ 
for  I  know  to  a  cent  what  you're 
worth  in  the  world,  and  I  reckon  I 
am  unkimmon  liberal  in  not  piling 
you  altogether.  Daddy  Bungo ! — ^if 
a  nigger  eyer  c%n  be  a  Christian,  you 
ought  to  remember  me  in  your  pray- 
ers.* 
''The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 


that  Daddy  Bungo  had  to  put  his 
mark  to  a  letter  directing  tne  Tor- 
onto lawyer  to  sell  off  his  stock : 
and,  till  the  money  was  paid,  he  ana 
Indolence  were  handsomely  boarded 
by  the  Judge  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
krs  a-day.  Now,  that's  what  I  call 
smartness.  I  guess  you'll  allow  that 
no  Britisher  ever  bom  could  hold  a 
candle  to  Haman  S.  Walker^  who, 
besides  a  handsome  subscnption, 
got  a  black  wife  and  a  span  of  horses, 
and  sold  them  both,  and  his  father- 
in-law  into  the  bargtun." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. — A.  IHSW  PRO8FB0T. 


Parliament  met  at  last;  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  most  busy  and 
animated  session.  Not  only  was  it 
known  that  public  measures  of  vast 
importance,  and  likely  to  provoke 
vehement  opposition,  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, but  never  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  solicitor  had  there  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  private  busi- 
ness as  was  now  thrust  upon  both 
Houses,  and  which  threatened  to 
change  thewholecharacterofthelegis- 
lative  body,  by  converting  it  into  an 
^;gTegate  of  permanent  committees. 
£iterprise  had  for  many  months  been 
running  riot ;  and  the  result  was  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  biUs  that  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials. 
Nor  were  they  of  a  kind  that  could 
be  easily  adjusted  or  disposed  of,  like 
the  ancient  road-bills,  which  passed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  \  for  now, 
company  was  arraved  agamst  com- 
pany in  fierce  and  deadly  antagonism 
— each  projected  line  had  at  least  one 
direct  competitor ;  and  then,  bevond 
the  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tage of  route,  lay  the  claims  of  the 
sturdy  land-owners,  many  of  whom 
were  determined  tnat  their  fields 
should  remain  as  sacred  from  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  as  are,  at 
this  day,  the  sterile  wastes  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  men  of  the  younger  generation, 
whose  memories  do  not  reach  so  far 
back,  can  hardly  credit  the  intensitv 
of  the  excitement  which  then  prevail- 
ed, not  in  London  only,  but  tnrough- 
out  the  whole  empire.  The  tone  of 
society  seemed  to  be  completelv 
duuiged.    Many  entirely  neglectea, 


or  even  abandoned,  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  to  rush  headlong 
into  the  tempting  field  of  speculation ; 
proprietors  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances burdened  their  lands  to  the 
utmost  available  extent,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  the  game ; 
all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation, 
even  in  the  politer  circles,  were 
merged  into  discussions  upon  the 
value  of  shares,  the  prospects  of  con- 
flicting lines,  and  the  probabilities  of 
an  enormous  premium ;  even  the  fair 
sex  did  not  escape  the  infection,  for 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  position 
placed  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  sharebrokers,  and 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  more 
recuessly  and  greedily  than  their 
lords.  No  such  revival  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  had  been  known 
since  the  days  when  the  ingenious 
Mr  Law  inflated  his  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi bubble. 

One  symptom  of  this  excitement 
was  the  umversal  recklessness  which 
was  displayed.  It  seemed  as  if  men 
could  not  bide  at  home^  but  were 
prompted  by  some  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  rush  from  place  to  place, 
like  BO  many  evil  spirits  doomed  to 
perpetual  wandering.  Their  anxiety 
was  toogreat  to  allow  of  their  sitting 
stilL  They  dashed  over  the  face  of 
the  countiv  on  visionary  errands  and 
quests.  You  could  never  calculate 
upon  finding;  a  speculator  by  his  own 
fireside.  Either  he  had  gone  off  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  a  broker  in  some  distant 
city,  or  he  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
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visional  board,  or  he  had  levanted 
without  confioing  the  object  of  his 
journey  even  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  Some  fellows  actually  took 
a  pride  in  assuming  the  manner  of 
conspirators.  If  you  chanced  to  ask 
them  whither  they  were  going,  or 
where  they  had  been,  they  would 
purse  up  their  mouths,  wink  with  one 
eye,  look  ineffably  mysterious,  but 
vouchsafe  no  direct  reply ;  wishing 
you  thereby  to  understand  that  they 
were  "deep  files,**  conversant  with  as 
manv  wrinides  as  seamed  the  fore- 
head of  Methuselah,  and  actively 
engaged  in  a  plot  too  intricate  and 
momentous  to  be  revealed. 

London  in  particular,  as  the  grand 
focus  of  specuktion,  the  seat  of  the 
auipst  tribunal  that  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  railways,  was  crowded  with 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  were  there  as  conductors, 
managers,  and  promoters  of  the  new 
schemes;  others  as  witnesses  to  their 
merits ;  others  as  mere  scrip-holders, 
to  watch  and  profit  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  market  Westminster 
was  choked  with  the  influx.  You 
could  hardly  elbow  your  way  through 
the  lobbies  which  led  to  the  com- 
mittee-rooms of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  as  to  forcing  an  entrance 
into  one  of  those  dens  where  a  smart 
contest  was  going  on,  you  might  quite 
as  rationally  have  tried  to  squeeze 
yourself  into  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. Vanity  Fair  itself  could  not 
have  exhibited  a  scene  of  more  bustle, 
throng,  and  excitement 

That  I  had  not  yielded  in  any  de- 
gree to  the  mania  of  the  day,  was 
perhaps  the  result  rather  of  accident 
than  of  rigid  j)rincip]e.  It  is  true 
that  I  had  an  mnate  horror  of  gam- 
bling in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terra, 
and  that  no  inducement  would  have 
led  me  to  enter  the  door  of  a  gaming- 
house, or  even  to  take  a  hand  at  bra^. 
But  the  consciences  of  men,  especi- 
alljr  when  avarice  is  whispering  in 
their  ear,  are  remarkably  elastic ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  some  plau- 
sible excuse  for  doing  that  which 
jumps  with  our  inclination.  Plain, 
unvarnished  gambling  with  cards  or 
dice,  we  all  denounce,  or  affect  to  do 
so;  but  how  when  the  transaction 
assumes  a  mercantile  form  or  chajuc- 
ter  t    If  I  know,  for  example,  that 


the  market  price  of  iron  is  low,  and 
have  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  rise, 
am  I  a  gambler  because  I  effect  a 
time  bargain  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousand  tons,  whereon,  if  my  anti- 
cipations are  correct,  I  shall  realise  a 
handsome  sum  bv  way  of  differenpe  9 
Is  it  gambling  if  I  buy  scrip  at  five 
shillings  premium,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
seli  it  at  twenty  1  I  don*t  pretend  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  these  queries ; 
I  merely  venture  to  suggest  them. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  Lombard  Street  by  giving 
an  offensive  name  to  what  may  be 
a  blameless  "commercial  operation. 
We  are  told  upon  high  authority, 
and  experience  confirms  it,  that  there 
is  little  certainty  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world.  K  so,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  chance ;  and  certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  denounce  the 
calculation  of  chances  as  a  sin. 

Had  I  known  much  at  that  time 
about  the  mode  of  dealing  in  the 
share  -  market,  I  daresav  I  would 
have  acted  like  my  neighbours ;  but 
I  was  an  entire  novice— knew  no- 
thing of  the  merits  of  competing 
lines,  and,  moreover,  was  too  wefi 
aware  of  the  difficmty  of  gettins^ 
money  to  hazard  what  little  I  haa 
upon  a  precarious  venture.  But  as 
I  continued  day  after  day  to  frequent 
Westminster  (the  weary  work  which 
I  had  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  George  Smoothly  being  well- 
nigh  completed),  I  gradually  picked 
up  a  deal  of  information  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  use  in  a  manner  that 
was  wholly  unexpected. 

I  have  already  alluded  more  than 
once  to  my  journalist  connection, 
which  of  course  brought  me  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  editor  of  the 
paper — a  grave  uncommunicative 
man  r^oicing  in  the  name  of  Wilkins, 
who,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  made  a  point  of 
abstaining  from  ail  expression  either 
of  encouragement  or  censure.  It 
certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
gentleman  practising  such  rigid  re- 
serve; for  praise,  as  all  authors 
know,  even  thougn  it  be  sparingly 
administered,  is  a  very  great  incen- 
tive j  and  no  man  likes  to  see  his 
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article*  received  with  mere  tacit  ac- 
quiescence, just  as  if  it  were  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  or  a  quotation 
from  a  published  volume.  But,  with 
Wilkins,  method  was  all  in  all  He  . 
was,  like  one  of  the  old  Austrian 
generals,  fond  of  discipline  and 
parade— a  thorough  martinet,  but 
mcapable  of  awakening  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  followers ;  and  it  often 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how 
the  paper,  under  his  superintendence, 
should  continue  as  it  .did  to  prosper. 
But  I  soon  b^g[an  to  suspect,  from 
various  little  mcidents  which  oc- 
curred, that  though  Mr  Wilkins 
stood  forth  as  the  ostensible  editor, 
shaiper  wits  than  his  were  engaged 
in  the  direction.  I  knew  that  the 
chief  proprietor  was  a  Mr  Osborne, 
a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  had  once 
been  a  solicitor,  but  had  long  retired 
from  practice ;  and,  if  fame  belied 
him  not,  few  shrewder  men  of  busi- 
ness were  to  be  found  in  the  shrewd- 
est capital  of  Europe.  I  had  never 
seen  tnis  gentleman,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  had  Mr  Wilkins  ever 
spoken  of  him  to  me ;  so  that  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding,  one 
day  in  my  rooms,  a  very  f>olite  note 
from  Mr  Osborne  requesting  me  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  country  place, 
about  five  miles  out  of  town,  early 
on  the  ensuinff  Saturday,  and  remain 
over  until  the  Monday  following. 
Although  no  reference  was  made  m 
the  billet  to  business,  I  could  not 
doubt  that  Mr  Osborne  desired  to 
see  me  for  an  especial  purpose ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  was  a  little  impatient 
until  the  appointed  day  arrived. 

Mr  Osborne's  counti^^-seat  was  not 
one  of  those  flimsy  boxes  which  city 
men  are  so  fond  of  rearing  for  the 
eiyoyment  of  their  weekly  holiday. 
It  was  a  handsome  mansion,  taste- 
fullv  designed  and  carefully  built, 
with  slopes  of  well-shaven  turf,  a 
spacious  garden  rich  in  vineries  and 
forcing-houses ;  a  sheet  of  water  of 
no  despicable  size,  well  stocked  with 
aldermanic  carp;  a  '*  wilderness,**  with 
fine  old  trees,  containing  an  incipi- 
ent rookery ;  and  some  pleasant  field^ 
then  green  with  the  bright  emerald 
hues  of  spring.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  villa  for  a  London  Maecenas,  who, 
not  coveting  much  extent  of  domain, 
wished  to  concentrate  within  a  limit- 


ed space  all  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts that  ingenuity  could  suggest 
and  great  wealth  procure;  and  if 
the  (Ascendant  of  the  Tuscan  Lu- 
cumons,  who,  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  day,  undei-stood  sestheti- 
cal  luxury,  could  have  been  sum- 
moned from  the  shades  below  to 
look  upon  this  English  paradise, 
assuredly  he  would  have  returned  to 
the  company  of  his  darling  Horace 
in  the  Elysian  fields  with  some  feel- 
ings of  envy,  and  more  of  regret  that, 
in  aiming  almost  at  re^  magnifi- 
cence,  he  had  overlooked  the  subtle 
combmations  which  insure  the  most 
perfect  comfort 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr 
Osborne,  who  was  waiting  my  ap- 
proach —  a  gentleman  apparently 
above  sixty,  with  a  dear  quick  grey 
eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  features  that 
Detokened  uncommon  vivacity  of 
disposition.  He  was  arrayed  in  a 
country  garb,  shooting-jacket,  gaiters, 
and  a  low-crowned  white  hat,  and 
carried  under  his  arm  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  implements  called,  I 
believe,  spuds,  with  which  tidy  pro- 
prietors of  pleasure-grounds  are 
armed  for  the  extirpation  of  dock- 
weed  and  dandelions.  He  hurried 
me  into  the  house,  introduced  me  to 
his  wife  and  daughter— the  former  a 
plain,  sensible,  unaffected  woman, 
the  latter  a  remarkably  pretty  bru- 
nette, with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
profusion  of  jetty  ringlets— pressed 
me  to  take  some  luncheon,  with  a 
glass  of  choice  old  Madeira,  remark- 
ing, however,  that  he  dined  punctu- 
ally at  six,  and  then  carried  me  forth 
to  take  a  survey  of  his  grounds.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  am  not  fond  of  sur- 
rendering myself  for  a  whole  fore- 
noon to  the  tender  mercies  of  my 
host,  who,  if  he  happens  to  have  a 
strong  agricultural  oias,  rarely  fails 
to  abuse  the  advantage  given  him 
by  his  situation.  If  he  happens  to 
be  building  new  farm  premises,  you 
are  expected  to  stuinble  throudi 
quantities  of  rough  stones  and  smok- 
ing lime-heaps  for  the  purpose  of 
gazing  at  a  few  unfinished  walls, — 
or  you  must  climb  up  frightful  lad- 
ders to  scaffoldings,  and  walk  with 
tottering  steps  across  shaky  gang- 
ways, in  mortal  dread  lest  you  should 
share  the  fate  of  Eutychus.     Next 
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follows  the  colloqnjr  with  the  con- 
tractor, compared  with  which  thoee 
of  Erasmos  are  lively,  and  then  you 
are  taken  to  see  fields  of  wheat,  and 
beans,  and  turnips,  and  mangold- 
wurzel,  upon  each  of  which  you,  as  a 
courteous  guest,  must  bestow  an  elo- 

Suent  eulogium.  Well  for  you  if  he 
oes  not  go  farther ;  for  some  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  are  possessed  bj 
the  demon  of  breeding,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  decoy  their  unsuspecting  visit- 
ors into  fields  tenantea  bv  vicious- 
looking  oxen,  or  even  bulls— huge 
clumsy  brutes  that  snort,  and  stare, 
and  stampj  and  switch  their  tails, 
while  Cincmnatus  dwells  delightedly 
on  their  points  and  symmetr^r,  some- 
times even  exhorting  his  timorous 
auditor  to  feel  the  ribs  of  the  mon- 
sters,—than  which  a  reouest  to  pull 
the  whiskers  of  a  roval  ^ngal  tiger 
in  a  menagerie  would  not  be  one  whit 
more  atrocious  and  unreasonable. 

But  it  is  a  very  di£ferent  thing 
when  you  are  asked  to  accompany 
your  host  on  a  round  of  inspection 
of  objects  which  are  really  beautiful ; 
and  such  undeniably  were  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  Mr  Osborne. 
No  expense  had  been  spared  in  lay- 
ing them  out;  and  wnat  is  there 
that  wealth  cannot  command  in 
England? 

**It  is  too  early  yet  for  out-of-door 
plants,**  said  my  entertainer.  "  But 
you  must  come  back  in  summer, 
when  the  roses  are  in  bloom.  I  flat- 
ter myself  they  are  worthy  of  Gulis- 
tan.  But  meanwhile,  let  me  show 
you  the  conservatories.  M*Farren, 
my  Scotch  gardener,  would  never 
forgive  me  if  I  did  not  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  heaths,  which  are  the 
very  pride  of  his  existence."  The 
boast  was  a  justifiable  one,  for  I 
doubt  whether  even  Kew  Qardens 
could  show  a  finer  collection. 

Mr  Osborne,  however,  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  descanting  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  possessions.  He 
rambled  from  subject  to  subject  with 
an  alacrity  that  was  truly  wonderful. 
He  never  dwelt  long  upon  any  one 
topic,  and  rarely  expressed  any  opi- 
nion of  his  own ;  trying  rather,  as  I 
thoui^ht,  to  bring  out,  by  way  of 
question,  what  knowledge  might  be 
in  me.  mt  his  retorts  and  casual 
remarks  were  shrewd  and  apposite, 
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evincing  much  quickness  of  intellect 
and  power  of  ready  comprehension, 
as  also  an  amount  of  dnr  humour, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  for- 
midable antagonist  in  a  conversa- 
tional skirmish.  Not  a  word,  how- 
ever, did  he  utter  relative  to  business, 
or  my  connection  with  his  paper,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  journalism ; 
so  that,  but  for  my  previous  know- 
ledge or  the  fact,  I  never  would  have 
suspected  him  of  being  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  London  daOy 
journals. 

On  returning  from  our  stroll,  which 
had  been  so  much  prolonged  as  to 
trench  upon  the  half-hour  dedicated 
to  the  cares  of  the  toilet,  we  sate 
down  to  an  eleffant  and  most  re- 
cherchi  repast,  Mr  Osborne  being 
one  of  those  sages  who  esteem  gour- 
mandise  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  be  wooed  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  man  with  the  slight- 
est pretension  towards  refinement 
As,  beyond  myself,  no  stranger  was 
present,  the  party  was  a  very  cheer- 
ful one.  Miss  Osl!ome,  who  inherited 
much  of  her  father*s  sprightliness, 
was  willing  to  amuse  and  ready  to  be 
amused ;  the  old  gentleman  was  in 
high  good -humour;  mamma  kind 
and  conversable ;  and  under  such  in- 
fluences I  shook  o£f  diffidence,  and 
strove  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr 
Osborne  desired  the  servants  to  place 
a  small  round  table  near  the  fire, 
ensconced  himself  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  making 
himself  comfortable  for  the  evening. 

"  Help  yourself  to  claret,  Mr  Sin- 
clair,*' said  he :  "  it  is  old  Chateau 
Latour,  the  proper  drink  for  a  young 
man  and  a  Caledonian.  As  for  me 
who  am  an  ancient  Londoner,  I 
must  stick  to  port,  even  at  the  risk 
of  gout,  whereof  I  feel  occasional 
twinges.  And  now  let  us  have  a 
word  or  two  on  business.  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  had  a  double  motive 
in  asking  you  here.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  personally,  which  we  shall 
now  consiaer  to  be  a  fait  accompli. 
In  the  second  place^  I  should  like  to 
know  what  your  views  and  engage- 
ments are,  because  I  think  it  possible 
that,  unless  you  have  formed  some 
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decided  nlterior  scheme  of  your  own, 
we  may  make  an  arraneement  that 
shall  be  mutually  adyantaffeoua. 
Have  YOU  any  objection  to  tell  me 
candidly  how  you  are  situated  P 

"  Ncttie  whatever,  sir.  I  have  no- 
thing to  conceal ;  and  even  if  there 
were  circumstances  which  I  should 
hesitate  to  communicate  to  a  casual 
licquaintance,  Mr  Osborne's  character 
for  honour  is  too  well  known  to ** 

"  I  understand !  Prettily  said, 
though  a  little  too  rhetorical  Nay, 
don't  blush,  my  lad— I  do  not  doubt 
your  sincerity,  but  I  have  a  strong 
otrjection  to  rounded  sentences,  espe- 
daily  when  they  convey  a  compli- 
ment, except  in  leaders,  where,  I 
admit,  thev  are  auite  appropriate. 
Now  then  kt  us  talk  after  what  the 
Oxford  men  call  the  Socratic  method 
— that  is,  I  ask,  you  answer;  it 
saves  a  world  of  trouble.  Do  you 
agree?** 

•*  Certainlv,"  said  I,  entering  some- 
what into  the  humour  of  the  man, 
and  yet  a  little  abashed  by  the  slight 
rap  on  the  knuckles  wluch  he  had 
administered.  ''Not  another  com- 
pliment shall  you  hear  from  me  this 
night,  except  that  which  I  now  pay 
to  the  excellence  of  your  claret" 

"  I  fear  you  are  a  regular  dodger, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Osborne, "  and  that  you 
have  an  eye  towards  a  second  bottle. 
But  you  are  not  singular  in  your  pre- 
ference. A  fortnight  ago  three  quarts 
of  that  nectar  from  the  Dalilah 
Bordeaux  barely  sufficed  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  a  Cabinet  minister  who 
is  held  up  to  the  whole  world  as  a 
pattern  of  abstemiousness.  But  to 
the  point.  You  began  your  connec- 
tion with  us,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member, about  three  years  ago  ? " 

"True,  sir.  I  was  indebted  for 
my  introduction  to  Mr  Montresor, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at 
Vienna." 

"Ay — Montresor.  I  remember 
him  well  He  was  a  clever  writer, 
with  dash,  energy,  and  so  forth  ;  ana 
his  articles  told  well  with  the  High- 
Church  party,  though  they  were 
somewhat  too  learned  for  the  million. 
He  had  an  u^l^  trick  of  always 
quoting  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon.  It  became  a  positive 
nuisance,  and  brought  the  paper  into 
ridicule.    I  was  compelled  to  issue 


an  order  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  Chalcedon.  But  Montresor  was 
well  provided  for :  he  has  now  a  fat 
rectory  in  Surrey." 

"  Knowing  that,  sir,  I  presume  you 
are  not  i^orant  of  my  farther  con- 
nection with  the  paper." 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  I  know  the 
name  of  every  man  who  has  blotted 
paper  in  our  service.  You  be^an  by 
sending  us  foreign  news,  and  more 
recently  you  have  been  engaged  in 
the  reviewmg  department.  But  I 
hear  from  Wilkins  that  your  con- 
tributions: of  late  have  been  rather 
scanty.    How  is  that  1 " 

"Why,  sir,  much  of  my  time  has 
been  occupied  in  preparing  a  docu- 
ment upon  a  somewhat  intricate  and 
difficult  public  question." 

"What !— do  you  mean  to  bring  out 
a  pamphlet  1" 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  This  is  a  task 
that  I  have  undertaken  for  a  friend." 

"  That  must  be  a  very  good  friend 
for  whom  jrou  are  willing  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice — that  is.  unless  you 
expect  some  corresponoing  advan- 

ae,"  said  Mr  Osborne.  "  The  in- 
ectual  labour  of  a  month  at  your 
time  of  life  is  a  gift  that  borders  on 
prodigalitjT.  May  I  ask  if  your  friend 
isapolitidanf' 

"  I  told  you,  Mr  Osborne,  that  I 
would  speak  without  reserve.  His 
name  is  Sir  George  Smoothly,  mem- 
ber for  Effingham." 

"  Whew  1  Smoothly  again  !"  cried 
Mr  Osborne.  "  This,  unless  I  mis- 
take much,  is  a  new  case  of  crimping; 
And  pray,  Mr  Sinclair,  how  did  you 
happen  to  fall  in  with  Sir  George  f 

'*!  met  him  on  the  Continent,  sir ; 
and  afterwards,  for  a  day  or  two,  last 
Christinas,  in  the  county." 

"  And  he  was  very  polite  and  civil, 
told  you  he  took  a  aeep  interest  in 
your  welfare,  hinted  that  he  had 
some  little  interest  with  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  so  forth  ?  Was  it  not  so )" 

"You  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  him,  Mr  Osborne;  for  such 
certainly  was  his  language." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  very  well— that 
is,  I  know  all  about  him— rather 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  is  aware  of. 
And  what  next  1" 

"  That,  Mr  Osborne,  I  do  not  con- 
sider m^rself  at  liberty  to  mention. 
I  see  plainly  that  your  opinion  of  Sir 
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Gkorge  Smoothly  is  not  a  favonrable 
one,  nor  am  I  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions ; 
but  he  desired  me  to  regi^  the  main 
subject  of  our  conversation  as  confi- 
dential :  and  such  beinff  the  case,  I 
cannot  oe  more  explicit 

*'  Quite  right ;  you  are  a  good  lad, 
and  know  how  to  act  honourably. 
Faith  must  be  kept  even  with  a  rogue, 
— ^miod,  I  don't  apply  that  epithet  to 
any  one  in  particular—but  to  trust  a 
rogue  after  yon  have  once  detected 
him,  is  an  act  of  emdous  folly. 
But  let  me  understana.  Is  your  en- 
gagement with  Sir  Qeorge  Smoothly, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  have  been, 
atanendl    Are  your  hands  free  ?" 

"  Very  nearly  so.  In  fact,  I  have 
onlv  to  revise  mv  paper." 

''^Be  done  with  it,  then,  as  c[uickly 
as  vou  can,  but  don't  commit  your- 
self further.  Now,  as  I  have  con- 
stituted myself  Grand  Inquisitor  for 
the  nonce,  I  must  go  on  with  your 
examination.  Thus  much  I  Imow 
already,  that  you  follow  no  regular 
profession.  Now,  tell  me  frankly,  do 
you  aspire  to  entering  the  puolic 
service]" 

"  Frankly,  such  is  my  wish.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Osborne,  that  I  have 
few  friends,  hardly  any  means,  and 
no  resources  but  such  slight  share  of 
talent  as  Ood  has  given  me.  Con- 
sequently, I  desire,  if  possible,  to 
procure  some  permanent  appoint- 
ment." 

"  It  is  veiy  strange,"  said  Mr  Os- 
borne, musioffly,  ''that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  clever  youn^^  men  who 
come  to  London  entertam  precisely 
the  same  ideas.  They  all  want  to  w 
provided  for  out  of  the  public  purse. 
They  ask  for  permanent  appoint- 
ments, forgetting,  or  not  aware,  that 
the  public  service  is  of  all  others  the 
worst  remunerated,  the  most  harass- 
ing, and  the  least  likely  to  lead  to 
distinction.  Is  there  not  a  Scotch 
proverb,  Mr  Sinclair,  to  the  effect 
that  kinds'  bones  are  better  than 
other  folks'  meati  I  sus^ct  you 
have  been  reared  in  that  opinion." 

/*  No,  indeed,  sir !"  I  replied.  "  Mv 
wish  has  always  been  for  independ- 
ence, but  that  is  surelv  not  incon- 
sistent with  public  employment" 

''I  made  no  such  assertion,"  re- 
plied Mr  Osborne.    "  I  only  marvel 


at  vour  humility,  or  rather  lack  of 
ambition.  Look  you  here  now.  I 
could  give  you  many  instances  of 
men,  your  own  countrymen,'  who 
came  to  London  quite  friendless, 
without  prospects,  and  with  scarce  a 
shilling  m  their  pockets.  They  bad 
no  sucn  education  as  you  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  they  had  good  principles, 
industry,  and  that  inaomitable  reso- 
lution which  can  conquer  even  for- 
tune. I  doubt  not  that  some  of  these 
men  might— not  perhaps  at  first,  but 
certainly  after  a  reasonable  p^iod 
of  probation—have  been  received  in- 
to the  public  service  in  some  grade 
suitable  to  their  station.  You  Sa>tch- 
men  stick  by  one  another  with  a 
tenacity  most  creditable  to  your  na- 
tionality ;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult 
thing,  through  the  ^ood  offices  of 
some  member  of  Parhament,  to  pro- 
cure an  appointment  as  a  tide-waiter, 
a  letter-carrier,  or  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion in  the  Excise.  The  men  I  refer 
to  never  thought  of  such  employ- 
ment Tbe}r  fought  their  way  as 
shopmen,  as  journeymen,  as  artisans, 
throwing  their  whole  som  and  energy 
into  their  business,  saving  money 
when  they  could  get  it,  practising 
thrift,  making  themselves  indispen- 
sable to  their  employers ;  until,  one 
by  one,  they  rose  m  the  social  scale, 
became  honoured  members  of  the 
great  commercial  world ;  and  such 
you  will  find  at  this  day  among  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  London.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  this,  my  young 
Mendl" 

"  Alas !"  said  I,  not,  however,  with- 
out an  impression  that  Mr  Osborne 
was  making  out  a  strong  case  against 
me,  ''your  point  is  a  commercial 
career,  for  which  I  am  altogether 
unfitted." 

"Pardon  me!"  replied  Mr  Os- 
borne; "I  have  merelv  given  you 
an  illustration.  You  will  admit  that 
such  men  acted  more  wisely  in  trust- 
ing to  their  own  CDergv  and  perse- 
verance, than  if  they  had  sohcited 
and  obtained  some  small  public  ap- 
pointment Your  case  dii9fers  from 
theirs,  but  simply  in  degree.  If  you 
were  a  barrister,  though  only  in 
name,  patronage  might  help  you  to 
a  comfortable  berth.  Lawyers  have 
a  wide  nest,  but  they  keep  it  exclu- 
sively to  themselves,  and  allow  of  no 
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iDterlopers.  If  you  were  in  orders, 
and  could  be  of  use  to  your  party, 
promotion  might  follow.  But  what 
IS  it  that  you  can  expect )  Do  you 
wish  to  go  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
junior  derk  1  Why,  1*11  insure  you 
a  larger  salary,  with  more]rapid  pro- 
motion, if  you  choose  to' become  a 
reader  in  the  printing-oflSce  !  Or  is 
it  your  ambition  to  become  a  minis- 
ter's private  secretary  1  My  dear  lad ! 
look  at  the  times  in  whidi  we  live. 
Ministries  are  bowled  down  like  nine- 
pins, and  when  the  principal  is  up- 
set, where  is  the  subordinate  1  And 
then^  mark  you ;  between  you  and 


the  object  of  your  desire  lie  hun- 
dreds of  the  young  aristocracy  who 
are  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  who 
swarm  in  the  troubled  waters  of  pa- 
tronage as  thick  as  ground-sharks  in 
the  surf  at  Madras.  Dixi ;  I  have 
spoken.  Take  another  glass  of  claret, 
for  the  ei^joyment  of  which  I  fear 
our  conversation  has  spoiled  you. 
Never  mind.  Think  over  what  I 
have  said.  To-morrow  we  shall  go 
to  church  for  morning  service  ;  but, 
as  I  am  no  Puritan,  I  shiJl  be  ready 
to  hear  your  views  thereafter.  A 
white-wash?  No?  Well  then,  let 
us  join  the  ladies." 


CHAPTIR  ZZV. — ARTHTTR  VAUITOE. 


When  I  awoke  next  morning,  the 
sun  shining  cheerfully  through  the 
gay  chintz  curtains  of  my  bM,  Mr 
OsDome's  langua^  gave  me  ample 
subject  for  reflection.  Was  it  indeed 
true  that  I  was  in  danger  of  sacrific- 
ing my  time  and  subjecting  myself 
to  the  bitter  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment by  grasping  at  a  shadow? 
Was  it  folly  in  me,  left  without  a 
profession,  to  desire  employment  in 
the  public  service  ?  Were  the  chances 
of  success  so  small,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  so  trifling,  as  this 
shrewd  observer  had  represented 
them  to  be?  These  were  questions 
to  which  I  had  not  as  yet  applied 
myself,  but  they  were  clearly  or  the 
utmost  importance.  I  was  vexed 
and  amazed  at  my  stupidity  and 
want  of  foresight  in  blundering  on- 
ward without  any  clear  aim  or  dis- 
tinct object  before  me.  I  could  not 
disguise  from  myself  that  I  stood  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  a  vague 
place-hunter,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  sons  of  Eli ;  for  was  I 
not,  notwithstanding  all  my  boasts  of 
independence,  crouching  for  a  piece 
iA  silver  ana  a  morsel  of  bread  ? 
And  then  the  gain — would  my  ambi- 
tion be  satisfi^  with  the  situation  of 
a  clerk  in  a  public  oflSce  ?  Would 
that  elevate  my  social  position,  or 
entitle  me  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
Miffy  Beaton  ?  Clearlv  I  was  on  the 
wron^  road;  or  rather,  like  the 
traveller  overtaken  by  a  fog  on  the 
muirland,  I  had  altogether  lost  my 
way. 


Then  for  the  first  time  I  began  to 
perceive  the  grave  error  I  had  com- 
mitted in  not  selecting  a  profession — 
an  error  which  cannot  be  too  much 
exposed,  or  too  une<}uivocally  con- 
demned. All  professions  have  their 
own  peculiar  rewards  and  prizes 
which  are  attainable  through  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  but  for  the 
mere  adventurer,  whatever  may  be 
his  ability,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  may  succeed  by  some 
lucky  accident,  but  the  chances  are 
woeniU^  against  him.  His  lack  of  a 
profession,  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nised by  all,  is  naturally  attribute 
to  deficiency  either  in  application  or 
talent.  He  nas  no  regular  certificate 
to  produce :  no  exact  position  in 
society  to  wnich  he  can  lay  an  un- 
questioned claim. 

Bitterly  did  I  reeret  my  folly  in 
haviog  abandoned  the  law  without 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  as- 
suming the  oarrister's  gown.  Had 
I  taken  that  step,  which  at  one  time 
was  perfectly  within  my  power, 
what  a  prospect  might  now  have 
been  open  to  me!  Lawyers  who 
could  make  even  a  decent  appear- 
ance before  committees,  were  in 
high  request.  The  demand  was  for 
a  certain  time  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  Seniors  who  were  known 
to  be  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
had  so  many  briefs  showered  in  upon 
them,  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
poBsiole  to  count  upon  their  attend- 
ance. A  steady  junior,  who  would 
pledge  himself  to  attend  only  one 
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committee  each  day.  was  instantly 
bought  up.  Elderly  gentlemen,  who 
for  many  a  long  ^ear  had  laid  aside 
the  horse-hair  wig,  now  assumed  it 
with  far  brighter  prospects  than  they 
had  conceived  in  the  days  of  their 
ardent  boyhood;  and  the  dullest 
blockhead  who  could  utter  two  con- 
nected sentences,  or  conduct  an  exa- 
mination from  a  brief,  was  sure  to 
have  a  pocketful  of  ^^uineas. 

From  all  participation  in  this 
golden  shower  I  was  utterly  ex- 
cluded. Not  a  drop  of  it  could  come 
my  way.  I  began  to  see  that  in 
adopting  an  erratic  course,  I  was  so 
far  from  securing  independence,  that 
I  had  absolutelv  sacnficed  it ;  and 
now,  when  too  late,  I  found  myself 
little  better  than  a  veritable  Bohe- 
mian. Well ! — I  had  no  one  but  my- 
self to  blame  for  it,  and  I  must  even 
make  the  best  of  circumstances.  So. 
laying  aside  in  the  mean  time  all 
thoughts  of  patronage,  I  resolved  to 
give  a  serious  ear  to  Mr  Osborne's 
proposal 

"  So,  then ''  said  that  gentleman, 
when  we  sallied  forth  in  the  after- 
noon, "  you  are  willing  for  the  pre- 
sent to  drop  that  nice  little  scheme 
about  entering  the  public  service? 
Understand  me — I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  should  reject  a  desirable 
oner  if  such  were  made;  but  I  think 
it  vastly  absurd  that  you  should  lose 
your  time  by  dancing  attendance  on 
this  or  the  other  political  character, 
and  doing  jobs  for  them  without 
even  the  certainty  of  being  thanked. 
It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that 
you  are  of  no  profession— still,  all 
men  cannot  be  professional.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  which  lie 
out  of  the  province  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  divines;  and  these  must  be 
done  by  other  people.  You  have 
educated  yourself  up  to  a  high  liter- 
ary point.  Well,  then,  literature  is 
your  proper  line.  If  you  were  one 
of  those  ridiculous  young  fellows, 
who  think  that  literature  consists  in 
stringing  rhymes  together,  I  would 
as  soon  advise  you  to  enlist  in  a 
marching  regiment  as  to  follow  any 
such  profitless  occupation;  but  you 
have  too  much  sense  for  that.  We 
want  writers  for  the  press— men  who 
can  direct,  and  in  some  measure  con- 
trol, the  public  mind ;  and,  ti;ust  me, 


[Aug. 

the  field  is  as  wide  as  the  functions 
are  important  Let  who  will  sneer 
at  the  press,  it  is  a  risine  and  a 
growing  power.  Men  speiuc  revra^ 
ently  enough  of  the  tracts  of  Bacon, 
Milton,  Marvell,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son, while  they  affect  to  despise  the 
anonymous  contributions  of  the  dav ; 
yet  what  were  these  tracts  but  the 
precursors  of  the  leading  articles  that 
appear  in  our  daily  papers?  I  tell  you 
that  we  want  the  best  m^  and  must 
have  them  at  any  price.  To  influence 
public  opinion,  as  we  do  and  shall 
influence  it,  is  no  ignoble  calling." 

"Most  cordially  do  I  concur,  Mr 
Osborne,  in  every  word  yoM  have 
uttered  regarding  the  dignity  of  the 
press,"  I  replied.  "  I  only  wish  that 
such  sentiments  were  more  generaUy 
entertained.'* 

"  There  I  differ  from  you,"  said  Mr 
Osborne,  "  at  least  if  you  imply  that 
writers  for  the  press  oueht  to  receive 
an  unusual  share  of  individual  con- 
sideration. Drop  the  anonymousy 
and  the  best  of  you  would  be  useless. 
Who  could  care  for  the  opinions,  if 
announced  as  such,  of  John  Smith  or 
Paul  Jones  ?  No  doubt  they  are  good 
men  and  true,  but  they  are  service- 
able because  they  are  part  of  the 
renment  We  don't  allow  them  to 
ride  forth  and  tilt  <m  their  own  ac- 
count Fame  I  do  not  promise  you, 
but  good  employment  and  the  means 
of  making  yourself  useful :  and,  after 
all,  what  more  could  you  expect  from 
a  professional  career  f  But  lest  you 
should  be  appalled  by  the  prospect 
of  becoming  what  fine  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  interior  economy  of  spunging^- 
houses,  call  a  worn-out  literary  hack, 
I  shall  let  you  into  a  secret.  Jour- 
nalism is  not  the  worst  kind  of 
introduction  to  ministerial  favour. 
Your  friend  Montresor  is  a  notable 
instance  of  that;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  motions  of  the  rocs  of 
the  Treasury.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
mising young  writers  I  ever  had 
was  caught  up  last  year  and  dropped 
into  a  consulship  near  the  Eauator. 
I  would  not  have  parted  with  him 
for  a  wilderness  of  consuls !" 

"Well,  Mr  Osborne,  I  shall  be 
ready,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power,  to 
carry  out  your  views." 
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"That's  right!  I  thought  we 
should  come  to  an  undeistandiD^. 
What  I  propose  is  this  :  I  don  t 
want  jou  to  go  into  the  political  de- 
partment—we are  already  provided 
with  a  robustious  specimen  of  U 
beau  Sahrem*—hM%  tnere  is  a  new 
element  developing  itself  which  re- 
quires immediate  attention ;  I  mean 
tne  growth  of  the  railway  system. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  that  will  have 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  countiy,  and  its  pro- 
gress must  be  narrowljib  watched  in 
every  phase.  I  wish  you  to  devote 
yourself  to  that  subject— but  stop ! 
perhaps  you  have  been  dabbling  ?** 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  I  replied, "  these 
hands  are  clean  from  tne  contact  of 
any  kind  of  scrip.** 

^'So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr 
Osborne.  "Let  them  remain  so. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
will  require  much  time  and  study; 
but  that,  of  course,  you  will  not 
grudge.  Observe;  what  I  want  to 
have,  both  with  rc^d  to  the  merits 
of  competing  lines,  and  the  sound- 
ness ot  the  movement  generally,  is 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  If  I 
consulted  interest  alone,  I  should 
say  to  you.  Write  up  the  railways, 
for  the  advertisements  have  brought 
us  a  prodi^ous  harvest ;  but  in  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude  there  must 
be  no  paltering.  It  behoves  us  to 
tell  the  public  what  is  sound  and 
what  is  rotten— to  caution  them 
against  bubbles,  of  which  there  are 
many  afloat— and  to  see  that  Govern- 
ment officials  are  not  remiss  in  their 
duty.  You  shall  have  what  reason- 
able f^^sistance  you  may  require,  and 
these  are  the  terms  I  propose.** 

So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper,  containing  a  most  liberal  o£fer 
—so  liberal,  in^ed,  that  it  was  far 
b^ond  my  expectation. 

"  I  only  dreiad,  Mr  Osborne,"  said 
I,  "  that  my  inexperience  may  dis- 
appoint your  expectations.  How- 
ever, I  shall  do  my  best.** 

"  No  man  can  do  more,*'  said  Mr 
Osborne.  "  But  you  are,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  as  yet  almost  a 
stranger  to  London ;  and  this  kind 
of  work  requires  knowledge  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  general  sound 
judgment  Now  in  oraer  to  supply 
tha^  I  have  devised  a  scheme  which, 


perhaps,  you  may  consider  a  queer 
one,  but  lean  think  of  none  better. 
I  happen,  among  other  plagues,  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  nephew,  a  wild 
scamp,  but  honourable,  I  believe,  in 
the  right  meaning  of  the  word.  This 
hopeful  young  gentleman,  by  name 
Arthur  raunce,  having  a  patrimony 
of  his  own,  which  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  applying  himself  to  any 
kind  of  business,  has  become  a  re- 
gular man  about  town,  and  knows 
everybody  of  any  mark  or  notoriety. 
I  wish  I  could  say  with  truth  that 
the  little  villain  confined  his  ac- 
quaintance to  persons  of  respecta- 
bility, but  such  is  not  the  case.  He 
is  as  familiar  with  the  city  as  with 
the  west  end— knows  all  about  Jews, 
sharks,  sharpers,  money-lenders,  ana 
betting-men— has  each  fresh  scandal 
at  his  fingers'-end— and  has  visited 
every  haunt  in  the  metropolis.  This 
I  admit  is  but  a  bad  account  to  dve 
of  a  young  fellow,  and  one  not  likely 
to  predispose  you  to  make  his  ao- 
quamtance ;  still  Attie  has  good 
points  about  him,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  in  time  he  may 
sober  down.  He  is,  of  all  others, 
the  very  best  man  to  give  you  infor- 
mation regarding  doubtful  charac- 
ters, of  whom  you  will  see  many,  and 
I  have  asked  him  here  to-day  to  meet 
you." 

We  heard  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  drawing-room  as  we  entered 
the  hall. 

"That's  Attie  Faunce!"  said  Mr 
Osborne.  "  He  has  been  telling  some 
of  his  droll  stories  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  rogue  can  be  irresistibly  comi- 
cal." 

Mr  Faunce  was  a  very  boyish- 
looking  individual,  with  a  slight  but 
compact  figure^  curly  hair,  quick 
eyes,  and  a  smilmg  mouth.  He  was 
neatly  but  somewhat  too  foppishly 
dressed,  being  much  addicted  to  sar- 
torial adornment ;  his  boots  were  as 
perfect  in  shape  as  if  they  had  just 
Deen  taken  from  the  last,  and  his 
gloves  would  have  satisfied  a  Pari- 
sian. He  would  have  appeared  some- 
what effeminate,  but  for  a  saucjr  con- 
fident air  which  to  him  was  habitual, 
and  which  gave  additional  piquancy 
to  his  talk.  High-bred  he  certainly 
was  not ;  but  his  manners  were  those 
of  a  gentleman,  though  without  a 
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particle  of  diffidence  or  reserve.  His 
spirits  were  exuberant,  his  sense  of 
tne  ludicrous  keen,  and  his  mimetic 
talents  extraordinary.  Such  was  Mr 
Attie  Faunce. 

For  mj  own  part,  I  looked  at  first 
upon  this  strange  ally  with  some 
little  apprehension ;  for  he  clearly 
could  be  mischicTOUS  if  he  pleased, 
and  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  know  that  nothing  gives  greater 
delight  to  young  gentlemen  of  this 
stamp  than  leading  their  companions 
into  scrapes.  However,  Attie,  over 
whom  his  unde  had  much  influence, 
behaved  himself  tolerably  well,  ana 
the  dinner  passed  over  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected. 

When,  however,  over  our  wine, 
Mr  Osborne  explained  his  views  to 
Master  Faunce,  that  hopeful  youth 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  scream 
of  merriment. 

"  Bravo— bravo !  man  oncle  !  "  he 
cried.  *'  So  you  have  found  a  use  for 
me  at  last;  and  I  am  to  have  the 
honour,  in  consequence  of  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  that  is 
disrespectable,  of  piloting  Mr  Sin- 
clair tnrough  the  shoals  and  narrows 
of  Loudon  vagabondism  !  Keally 
you  over-estimate  my  poor  abilities. 
Don't  you  think  a  detective  officer 
would  answer  your  purpose  better  1" 

'^Oome,  Attie;  aont  be  a  fool! 
When  you  can  make  yourself  useful, 
which  seldom  happens,  I  expect  you 
will  do  it." 

"  But,  sir,  have  you  really  con- 
sidered this  matter  seriously  1  I  am 
very  ^lad,  I  am  sure,  to  make  Mr 
Sinclair's  ac(}aaintance '* — said  Mr 
Faunce,  looking,  however,  as  if  his 
gladness  was  infinitesimally  small — 
^'  but  I  hardly  think  that  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  you  propose  can  t>e 
very  agreeable  to  him.  I  know,  sir, 
you  consider  me  to  be  rather  a  loose 
fish  ;  and  although  in  that  respect  as 
in  some  others  ]^ou  may  have  exag- 
gerated my  merits,  I  cannot  fancy 
that  a  gentleman  of  staid  habits  and 
sedent^  occupations  would  like  to 
be  seen  associatmg  with  a  youth  who, 
I  confess,  is  much  better  known  at 
Tattersall's  than  at  the  Athenseum." 

"  The  worse  for  you,  Attie !  the 
worse  for  you,"  said  Mr  Osborne. 
**  I  wish  to  Heaven,  boy,  you  kept 
better  company.** 


"Forffive  me,  Mr  Osborne,**  said 
I, "  if  I  beg  that  nothing  further  may 
be  said  on  the  subject.  I  will  thrust 
myself  on  the  acquaintance  of  no  man 
living.  Mr  Faunce  has  a  perfect 
right  to  object ;  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  this  proposition,  for  which  I  am 
not  answerable,  was  ever  made.** 

"  Now,  Mr  Sinclair,'*  said  Faunce, 
rising^  from  his  seat  and  coming 
round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  with 
a  sweetness  of  manner  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect,  "you  must 
do  the  honour  to  take  my  hand.  It 
is  I  who  am  not  worthy  of  your  inti- 
macy, for  I  know  something  about 
you  already.  Bingham,  whom  you 
have  met  at  the  house  of  your  friend 
Mr  Carlton,  has  spoken  of  you  more 
than  once ;  and.  to  say  the  truth,  I 
felt  a  little  puzzled,  when  I  saw  you 
here  to-day  for  the  first  time— my 
uncle  never  tolls  me  whom  I  am  to 
meet — ^whether  you  were  the  same 
Mr  Sinclair  whose  adventure  in 
Switzerland  was  'much  spoken  of  in 
town  last  autumn." 

"What  adventure  do  you  allude 
to,  Attie  1 "  said  Mr  Osborne. 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  I 
interposed.  "A  thing  not  worth 
speaking  of." 

"That,"  said  Faunce,  "is  not  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Windermere,  who, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  thinks  it 
very  strange  indeed  that  you  have 
given  him  no  sign  of  your  existence. 
Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  Lord 
Windermere;  but  I  have  heard  as 
much  from  those  who  have  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance." 

"Lord  Windermere!"  cried  Mr 
Osborne,  "  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  noblemen  of  England !  And 
have  you,  Mr  Sinclair,  with  such  an 
introduction,  been  pottering  with  a 
Smoothly?  But  of  that,  more  at  a 
convenient  season.  Upon  my  soul, 
it  is  some  recompense  to  old  fellows 
like  myself,  whose  years  have  slipped 
from  them,  to  observe  that  lads  in- 
variably lose  or  throw  away  their 
best  opportunities.  What  a  grand 
thing  It  must  have  been  to  have 
Uvea  before  the  Flood  !  A  man  could 
then  afibrd  to  bestow  ei|^hty  or  an 
hundred  years  upon  preliminary  edu- 
cation. About  the  middle  of  his 
second  century  he  might  begin  to 
think  of  marrying ;  and,  if  human 
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nature  was  the  same  then  as  now, 
he  would  hardly  commence  saving 
money  until  he  had  attained  the 
respectable  age  of  four  hundred. 
The  insurance  tables  giving  him 
four  hundred  more^  asnis  reason- 
able expectation  of  hfe,  how  interest 
would  accumulate !  No  wonder  that 
Noah  was  possessor  of  the  whole 
earth— he  had  succeeded  to  the  sav- 
ings of  Methuselah !  Now,  you  two 
lads  go  out,  and  smoke  a  cigar.  If 
Tou  agree^well :  if  not,  there  is  no 
harm  done  on  either  mde.** 

Certainly  this  was  a  venr  wise 
proposal  AttieFaunce  and  I  speed- 
ily came  to  an  understanding.  I 
made  him  aware  that  I  had  anvthing 
but  a  wish  to  bore  him,  and  he  un- 
dertook to  place  his  stodc  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  at  mv  disposal 

''It  is  little  1  can  do,**  said  he, 
^but  I  oertainlv  have  contrived  to 
pick  up  some  information  regarding 
city  matters.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
I  mi^ht  have  become  a  brilliant  me- 
teor m  Lombard  Street  if  I  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  business.  I 
like  nothing  better  than  to  observe 
the  complicated  transactions  of  this 
huge  commercial  Babel,  where 
knaves,  dupes,  and  honest  men  are 
alike  actively  employed.  At  pre- 
sent^ I  fear,  hones^  is  somewhat  at 
a  discount  The  great  capitalists, 
usually  so  cautious,  nave  been  bitten 
by  the  mad  dog,  speculation;  and 
hundreds  of  them,  who  would  have 
looked  very  shy  a  year  a^N)  if  asked 
to  discount  an  ordinary  bul,  are  now 
raging  in  the  market,  buying  up  eveiy 
kind  of  scrip  in  expectation  or  a  rise. 
Now,  in  oraer  to  oriog  that  about, 
they  are  compelled  to  puff  their  pro- 
jects to  the  uttermost.  More  tnan 
one  clever  fellow,  with  a  turn  for 
romance,  has  made  a  small  fortune 
merely  by  drawing  prospectuses; 
and  as  for  the  lies  tnat  are  daily 
circulated  on  *Change,  thev  would 
exhaust  the  invention  of  Munchau- 
sen. But  what  is  worst  of  all  many 
members  of  Parliament  are  aeep  in 
the  game :  and  as  they  possess 
means,  unlbiown  to  the  rat  of  the 
world,  of  influencing  the  decisions 
of  committees,  they  have  at  least 
twenty  points  out  of  sixty-three  in 
their  favour.  But  youll  know  all 
about  that  in  tim&— only  don't  be 


astonished  if  you  should  find  men, 
who  bear  the  highest  character  for 
probity  and  honour,  engaged  in 
tricks  and  traflSckings  that  savour 
more  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
Bailey  than  that  of  the  meeting- 
house.** 

Next  morning  Faunce  drove  me 
into  town.  I  began  rather  to  like 
him;  for  although  it  would  not  be 
accurate  to  say  that  his  was  a  wise 
head  upon  young  shoulders,  still  it 
was  a  nead  of  no  ordinary  capacity 
and  cleverness,  and  the  auaint  hum- 
our of  his  remarks  woula  have  done 
no  discredit  to  Lucian,  immeasur- 
ably the  most  amusing  of  the  satiri- 
cal writers  of  antiquity.  I  chanced 
to  ask  him  if  he  knew  anything  of 
an  individual  of  the  name  of  Speed- 
well, and  the  following  was  his 
prompt  reply. 

"Speedwell?  Do  you  mean  iei 
thick-set  Jew,  with  bushy  whiskers? 
I  know  the  man  perfectly  by  sight 
and  reputation.  He  is  as  consum- 
mate a  scoundrel  as  ever  cheated  the 
pillory— one  of  the  very  worst  of  the 
bill-discounters  that  infest  this  preci- 
ous London  of  ours.  The  higher  fel- 
lows in  that  line,  who  deal  with  the 
nobility,  and  assume  the  airs  of  men 
of  fashion,  are,  Heaven  knows,  hard 
enough ;  but  they  are  generous  and 
liberS  in  comparison  with  such  a 
dog-fish  as  this  Speedwell  Woe  be- 
tide the  unfortunate  sinner  who  fidls 
into  his  clutches!  He  would  strip 
him  past  the  drawers  on  the  frostiest 
nieht  of  January.** 

"  I  conjectured  as  much,**  said  I. 
"And  has  this  Mr  Speedwell  given 
the  benefit  of  his  remarkable  tiuents 
towards  the  development  of  the  rail- 
way system  %"* 

"You  may  assume  that  as  a  cer- 
tainty,** repQed  Faunce.  "  Not  one 
remnant  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  but  is,  at  this  moment, 
actively  engaged  in  rigging  the  mar- 
ket A  speculative  craze  of  this  kind 
is  a  more  important  event  for  them 
than  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
Spoiling  the  Eg^rptians  was  a  mere 
joke  compared  with  it  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  single  orange- 
boy,  or  vendor  of  sponges,  or  collector 
of  cast  raiment,  who  has  not  managed 
to  get  an  allocation  of  hundreds  of 
shaxes  in  some  of  tiie  competing  lines ; 
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and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
likely  that  an  acute  Sadaucee  like 
Speedwell  will  fail  to  profit  by  the 
occasion.  Indeed  I  have  obserred 
him  of  late  in  close  attendance  at 
Westminster.  There  is  no  mistaking 
him.  Curious  that  so  deadly  a  snake, 
to  whom  concealment  must  often  be 
an  object,  should  be  so  fond  of  con- 
spicuous colours !" 

"But  why  should  he  haunt  West- 
minster r  said  I.  "  Surely  it  would 
be  easy  to  procure  early  intelligence 
in  the  city. 

"Of  a  verity," said  Faunce,  "you 
have  got  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Qto  to 
any  committee-room  where  there  has 
been  a  regular  stand-up  fight  between 
two  competing  lines  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks ;  for,  when  the  prey 
is  good,  the  lawyers  have  no  fancy 
for  abridging  proceedings.  There 
have  been  opening  speeches,  and 
evidence,  and  replies,  until  the  five 
worthy  senators  who  are  to  decide 
which  is  the  better  line,  and  who  are 
usually  selected  on  account  of  their 
entire  i^orance  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  district,  are  utterly  bewildered, 
sick  of  the  whole  concern,  and  well- 
nigh  weary  of  their  lives.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  the  chairman  orders  the 
room  to  be  cleared,  that  the  conmiit- 
tee  may  deliberate  which  preamble 
has  been  proved.  In  the  mean  time, 
mark  you.  and  during  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, tne  price  of  each  stock,  or  I 
should  rather  say  scrip,  has  bc^n 
fluctuating  in  the  market.    If  Jack's 
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line  is  preferred.  Jack  pockets  a  cool 
thousand.  K  Tom's  is  thrown  out, 
Tom  must  descend  to  the  dreaiy  val- 
ley of  discount  But  they  are  both 
confident  of  success,  and  to  the  very 
last  moment  the  brokers  are  buying 
and  selling.  After  an  hour  or  two, 
the  doors  are  opened.  In  rush,  hig- 
gledy-piggledy, the  barristers  and 
solicitors, — ^the  more  wary  specula- 
tors keep  without  The  chairman 
rises,  ana  announces^with  a  provok- 
ing drawl,  that  the  Weesex  line  haa 
the  preference.  Then  along  the  lob- 
bies and  down  the  stairs  is  a  frantic 
race  of  Jews,  jobbers,  and  publicans, 
each  striving  for  dear  life  to  be  first 
to  get  into  the  city.  Some  throw 
themselves  into  cabs,  others  rush  to 
the  bridges  for  river-steamers,  others 
trust  to  sculls.— Neck  or  nothing ! — 
Devil  take  the  hindmost !— Nothing 
like  it  on  the  Derby-day !  Nay,  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  that 
carrier-pi^ns  are  sent  ofif  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  Liverpool^  Man- 
chester, and  Qlas^ow,  in  anticipation 
of  the  mail ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
knowing  fellow,  who  was  posted  with 
a  gun  near  the  premises  or  a  Birming- 
ham broker,  brought  down  a  bira 
that  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
to  his  employer.  Such  things  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  and  doubtless 
will  be  disBelieved  when  told  here- 
after; nevertheless,  there  they  are, 
facts  that  will  not  brook  denial  But 
here  we  are  in  Jermyn  Street,  so  for 
the  present  I  shall  bid  you  good-bye." 
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WYCLTPFB   AND    THE    HUOUBNOTS. 


Dr  Hakka  has  here  given  us  one 
of  those  useful  unpTetenduig  volumes 
which,  without  professing  to  add  to 
our  stock  of  historical  knowledge  by 
original  research,  presents  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  brief  space,  the  result  of  an 
extensive  readu)^.  The  first  and 
larger  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
life  and  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  and  a 
roirited  portrait  is  drawn  of  our  early 
Reformer,  or  great  precursor  of  the 
Reformation;  and  the  selection  of 
facts  is  so  judicious  that  we  are  car- 
ried rapidly,  and  without  any  sense 
of  conntsion,  over  a  wide  arena  of 
histoiy.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  the  Huguenots,  or  the  Reformation 
in  F^^mce ;  and  here,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  too  narrow  space  for 
die  so  extensive  subject  oecomes 
painfully  evident ;  and  although  there 
IS  donbUess  the  same  judicious  selec- 
tion of  facts  and  of  points  of  view, 
the  result  is  not  so  satisfactoiy. 
There  are  limits  to  the  compres- 
sibility even  of  historical  matter. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  is  less  fami- 
liar than  that  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany  or  in  England,  this  latter 
portion  of  the  book  may  have  more 
interest  and  novelty  to  many  of  its 
readers. 

The  Reformation  is,  indeed,  an 
endless  subject  of  interest,  and  this 
not  only  because  in  countries  of  the 
reformed  faith  this  great  event  is 
looked  upon  as  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  era  of  mental  cultivation  and 
of  national  existence,  but  because, 
together  with  the  new,  we  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  regarding  the 
older  form  of  Christianity,  ana  that 
Bo^^ed  Catholic  Church  from  which 
we  have  separated.  In  some  revolu- 
tions, the  new  government,  or  the 
new  order  of  things  which  has  been 
established,  is  the  only  subject  we 
care  very  much  to  contemplate ;  but 
in  this  great  spiritual  revolution  we 
are  as  much  interested  in  examining 
the  ancient  tyranny  against  whicn 


we  rebelled,  as  the  new  government 
under  whicn  we  are  living  j  and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Protestant,  who  has  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  the  contrast  which  is 
brought  constantly  before  him  of  the 
two  regimes,  who  is  most  likely  to 
feel  the  deep  speculative  interest  at- 
tached to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  proclaims,  indeed,  that 
the  theoiy  of  that  great  Church  was 
altogether  impracticable  —  was,  in 
fact,  a  quite  erroneous  theory;  but 
he  is  not  the  less  occupied,  on  this 
account,  with  its  examination,  for  it 
is  a  theory  which  would  inevitably 
offer  itself  to  the  human  mind,  and 
one  which  he  has  both  to  explain,  to 
adniire,  and  to  repudiate. 

Grant  that  any  set  of  men  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  reli^ous  truth,  and  of 
truth  unmixed  with  error,  and  that 
the  will  of  Heaven  as  to  the  future 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
terms  of  its  eternal  happiness  and 
miserv,  has  been  finally  and  fully 
revealed  to  them  —  mni  this,  and 
the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
grand  and  sublime,  and  altogether 
impre^able  as  a  logical  position. 
Here  is  a  Church  in  possession  of  this 
truth — Heaven  has  spoken — all  is 
known  that  can  be  known,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  cavil  or  denial;— 
truth  cannot  be  taught  without  teach- 
ers, nor  reli^ous  precepts  enforced 
without  living  preceptors  ;  —  this 
Church,  then,  stands  forth  upon  the 
fiEu;e  of  the  earth  as  the  representative 
of  religious  truth,  the  indispensable 
preceptor — one  and  universal,  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  truth,  and 
under  it  all  m&nkind  are  but  one 
family.  Men  of  ardent  temperament 
or  lony  aspirations  have  always  felt 
the  charm  of  this  theory.  And  ever- 
more as  the  Church  extends  and  mag- 
nifies her  claims,  does  the  logic  by 
which  those  claims  are  supported 
STOW  more  complete  and  invincible. 
If  logic  would  but  suffice !— if  facts 
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might  be  disregarded !— if  the  first 
admission,  the  first  premiss,  could 
never  be  revoked  or  re-examined! 
But  men,  when  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  a  spiritual  government,  will 
pry  into  its  credentials.  Otherwise, 
what  more  certain  than  that  Chris- 
tianity should  rule  over  Christendom 
— rule  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiri- 
tual affairs— rule  in  courts  of  justice 
and  in  courts  of  emperors,  as  well 
as  in  courts  ecclesiastical  ?  Or  what 
more  palpable  than  that  this  cannot 
be  effected  unless  Christianity  has  its 
representative  and  its  instrument  in 
a  great  hierarchy  of  unquestioned 
supremacy,  and  itself  of  indissolu- 
ble unitvf  Distinction  between  spiri- 
tual and  temporal !  Limitation  of  the 
power  of  this  hierarchy,  and  of  its 

freat  head  and  chief  to  matters  of 
octrine  or  of  religious  discipline! 
Miserable  fallacy  I  Does  not  a  Pro- 
testant Arnold,  does  not  every  ear- 
nest and  zealous  Christian,  loudly 
assert  that  truth  has  come  in  vain 
unto  the  world  unless  it  is  allowed 
to  govern  all  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  unless  it  moulds  the  jurispru- 
dence, determines  the  policy,  wields 
the  administration  of  the  state  1  Of 
what  use  to  decide  upon  doctrine,  if 
the  Christian  doctrine  is  not  to  lead 
to  the  Christian  life  ?  And  who  but 
a  sceptic  at  heart  would  ever  think 
of  leaving  both  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  Christian  life  to  take  their 
chance  unaided  amidst  the  thousand 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  that 
perplex  and  mislead  the  multitude — 
to  be  merely  one  of  the  many  influ- 
ences that  are  moulding  the  great 
whole  of  human  society  ? 

The  theory  is  perfect  Who  would 
dare  or  wish  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of 
Truth,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  ?  That 
authority  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  Chnstian  life,  and  in  Christen- 
dom all  human  life  should  be  Chris- 
tian. Alas  that  this  representative 
of  Truth  should  palpably  have  fallen 
into  error!  Alas  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  should  not  have  realised  for 
us  this  grand  conception  !  Such  an 
ideal  must  captivate  the  reason,  must 
secure  the  affections  of  all  good  men : 
but  if  the  reality  does  not  accora 
with  it,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Whether 
there  is  such  a  Vicar  of  Christ  upon 
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the  earth  must,  after  all,  be  tested 
by  fact,  hj  experience.  A  Vicar  of 
Christ  against  whom  we  have  here 
in  England  to  pass  a  statute  "of  Pro- 
visers  is  a  very  questionable  person- 
age. If  human  error  and  human  vice 
have  palpably  crept  into  this  great 
vicariate,  what  becomes  of  our  theor;^? 
It  is  a  dream,  a  wish,  a  r^ret,  or  it 
becomes  an  instrument  of  cupidity 
and  ambition. 

But  let  us  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  theory  of  a  universal 
church  did  not  precede  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Papal  government,  but 
grew  up  to  maturity  as  that  govern- 
ment itself  grew  up  to  its  full  power 
and  dimensiona  The  Papal  Church, 
like  all  the  great  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, arose  gradually,  shaping  itself 
according  to  the  wants  ana  emergen- 
cies of  the  time.  When  it  had  as- 
sumed grand  proportions,  there  came 
the  grand  theory  which  corresponded 
to  them,  and  which  helped  still  fur- 
ther to  complete  and  aggrandise  the 
institution.  And  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  was 
the  theory  of  churchmen,  and  very 
rarely  received  by  civilians;  it  was 
not  often  the  theory  of  laymen,  of 
jurists,  of  monarchs  or  their  barons. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Christian 
Church  was  a  feudalism  built  up  on 
a  quite  different  class  of  ideas  and 
interests.  That  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world  should  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  Church  was 
the  expounder  of  that  law.  were  pro- 
positions which  would  douotless  have 
been  acauiesced  in  so  long  as  they 
remainea  mere  logical  propositions ; 
but  the  monarch  or  the  baron  never 
thought  of  surrendering  his  own 
rights,  or  of  living  otherwise  than 
alter  nis  own  code  of  honour  or  of 
fealty.  He  levied  war  and  adminis- 
tered justice  quite  independently  of 
the  Church,  or  of  that  law  of  which 
the  Church  was  the  guardian.  Pro- 
testant writers,  looking  back  to  cen- 
turies which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, sometimes  express  surprise  at 
what  appears  to  them  bold  and  liberal 
opinions  from  feudal  monarchs  and 
barons ;  as  if  men  of  this  stamp  had 
been,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  eman- 
cipating tnemselves  from  a  spiritual 
thraldom  Such  men  had  never  felt 
their  conscience  encumbered  by  any 
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ecclesiastical  dogmas.  Dr  Hanna, 
in  the  work  before  us,  after  citiDg 
WydifFe's  report  of  certain  speeches 
of  our  barons  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.,  makes  the  following  comment : 
— **  These  speeches,  wMn  we  think 
of  the  period  wlien  they  were  uttered  ^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  bold,  broad, 
patriotic  sentiments  which  they  ex- 
pressed." The  sentiments  they  ex- 
Sressed  were  the  natural  and  indepen- 
ent  sentiments  of  such  men  at  this, 
and  at  still  earlier  periods.  They 
had  never  indoctrinated  themselves 
in  "high -church  principles."  Our 
Protestant  controversies  lead  us  here 
to  practise  a  slight  deception  upon 
ourselves.  Learned  ecclesiastics  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  had  to 
limit  aod  define  for  themselves  the 
power  of  the  Church,  breaking  loose 
from  certain  dogmas  then  taught  at 
the  seats  of  learning.  But  such 
dogmas  had  never,  at  any  time,  been 
established  in  the  head  or  the  wills 
of  feudal  barone^  feudal  monarchs,  or 
powerful  municipalities. 

In  these  days,  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  (though  in  a  very 
different  phase  of  it)  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  renewed  discussion, 
it  may  be  amusing,  if  nothing  else,  to 
refer  to  this  debate  in  our  House  of 
Lords,  of  which  Wycliffe  is  the  re- 
porter:— 

"  In  18C5,  thirty-three  years  after  the 
last  payment  of  this  tribute  (the  tribute 
extorted  from  King  John)  had  been 
made,  Edward  III.  received  an  unex- 
pected conmiunication  from  Rome.  Pope 
Urban  V.  not  only  demanded  that  the 
payment  should  be  immediately  retfewed, 
but  that  the  accumulated  arrears  should 
be  instantly  dischai^ged;  and  to  let  the 
King  of  England  know  how  resolute  he 
was  that  this  should  be  done,  Edward 
was  still  further  informed  that,  in  default 
of  compliance,  he  would  be  summoned 
to  appear  and  answer  to  his  liege  lord 
the  Pope  for  his  neglect.  The  King  laid 
the  Pope's  letter  before  a  meeting  of  his 
Parliament,  and  submitted  to  it  the  ques- 
^n  as  to  what  answer  should  be  f2:iven. 
At  this  important  meeting  Wycliffe  was 
present,  and  has  reported  to  us  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  great  barons  on 
the  occasion. 

'*  The  first  speaker  in  the  debate  is  a 
plain  blunt  soldier :  '  The  kingdom  of 
England,'  said  he,  *  was  won  by  the  sword, 
and  by  that  sword  has  been  defended. 
Julius  Cseear  exacted  a  tribute  by  force, 
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but  force  would  give  him  no  perpetual 
right  to  it.  Let  the  Pope,  then,  gird  on 
his  sword,  and  come  and  try  to  exact  this 
tribute  by  force,  and  I  for  one  am  ready 
to  resist  him.' 

'*  The  second  lord  (somewhat  more 
rational)  begins  his  speech  by  laying  it 
down  as  a  first  principle  that  tribute 
such  as  that  now  claimed  could  be  paid 
only  to  those  capable  of  civil  and  secnilar 
rule.  The  Pope  had  no  such  qualifica- 
tion ;  his  duty  was  to  follow  Christ,  who 
refused  all  secular  dominion.  '  Let  us 
hold  him,  then,  firmly,'  said  the  speaker, 
'  to  his  own  proper  spiritual  duties,  and 
oppose  him  when  he  claims  civil  power.' 

" '  It  seems  to  me,'  said  the  third 
speaker,  '  that  we  can  retort  the  Pope's 
own  reasoning  upon  himself.  He  calls 
himself  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  He  can  claim,  then,  such  tribute 
as  this  only  upon  the  g^und  of  some 
good  service  rendered  to  this  land;  but 
as,  in  my  judgment,  he  renders  no  such 
service,  either  spiritually  or  temporally, 
but  only  drains  our  treasure  to  help  our 
enemies,  the  tribute,  I  say,  should  be 
denied.'"— (P.  16.) 

Of  Wycliffe  himself,  the  reporter 
of  this  animated  debate,  from  which 
we  have  extracted  but  a  small  por- 
tion, Dr  Hanna,  in  common  with  his 
other  biographers,  is  well  justified  in 
speaking  as  of  a  man  singularly  in 
advance  of  his  a^e.  A  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  that  age  woiud 
probably  diminish  the  wonder  we  feel 
at  his  complete  anticipation  of  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  his  intellectual  superiority  was 
not  so  remarkable  as  his  great  bold- 
ness and  self-reliance.  It  is  his  moral 
courage  that  strikes  us  with  admira- 
tion. Think  of  the  audacity  of  the 
man  who  could  stand  forth  appar- 
ently alone,  and  challenge  the  whole 
University  of  Oxford  to  defend  their 
favourite  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  He  signs  a  papier  with  twelve 
conclusions  against  this  doctrine,  and 
challenges  all  comers  to  contradict 
them.  Twelve  doctors  and  regents 
of  the  university  assembled  at  the 
summons  of  the  chancellor,  but  not 
to  discuss  such  a  flagrant  heresy; 
they  simply  passed  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, imprisonment,  excommuni- 
cation against  every  offender  who 
should  teach  such  heresy,  or  even 
listen  to  any  teaching  that  impugns 
the  faith  in  transubstantiation. 

Wy  differs  opinions  upon  the  subject 
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of  Church  properly,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  deal  with  it,  are 
bolder  than  even  subsequent  reform- 
ers, at  the  height  of  their  success, 
could  have  ventured  to  propound. 
He  would  have  reduced  the  Church 
to  the  condition  of  apostolic  simpli- 
city. There  is  a  sort  of  Cobbett-like 
shrewdness,  and  a  sort  of  Cobbett- 
like  narrowness,  in  his  views  on  this 
topic.  In  one  respect  Wycliffe  did 
not  treat  his  own  order  with  common 
justice;  for  he  argues  as  if  the  nobles 
of  the  land  were  more  likely  to  see 
that  priests  did  their  duty,  preached 
the  gospel,  and  led  pure  lives,  than 
the  Church.  Careless  and  pleasure- 
loving  as  bishops  and  abbots  might 
be.  there  was  little  hope  of  reform  in 
calling  upon  the  nobility  of  the  day  to 
resume  the  grants  of  their  ancestors, 
and  constitute  themselves  the  guard- 
ians of  the  property  and  the  disci- 
I)line  of  the  priesthood.  "  Think  ye, 
ords  and  mighty  men,"  he  exclaims, 
"  who  support  priests,  how  fearful  it 
is  to  maintain  worldly  priests  in  their 
lusts,  who  neither  know  good  nor  will 
learn  it,  nor  will  live  as  noly  men  in 
their  order !  For  ve  may  lightly 
amend  them  by  only  telling  them 
.that  ye  will  not  support  them  but  as 
they  do  their  duty,  live  well,  and 
preach  the  gospel  Then,  indeed, 
they  would  certainly  do  this.  And 
think  ye,  great  men,  were  not  this  a 
thousand^ld  better  than  to  conauer 
the  world?  Hereby  there  should  be 
none  cost  to  you  nor  travaiJ,  but 
honour  to  Qod,  and  endless  good  to 
yourselves,  to  priests,  and  to  all 
Christendom ;  for  thus,  by  reducing 
the  clergy  to  meekness,  and  useral 
poverty,  and  ghostly  travail,  as  lived 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  sin  should  be 
destroyed,  and  holiness  of  life  brought 
in,'*  &c.  &c  Not  finding  the  gospel, 
or  pure  living,  in  the  clergy  of  the 
day,  did  our  reformer  exp^  to  ob- 
tain them  through  the  pious  zeal  of 
armed  men,  whom  he  would  call  from 
the  conquest  of  the  world  to  the  in- 
viting task  of  superintending  the 
"ghostly  travail"  of  the  priest? 

One  marvels  how  Wycli£fe  escaped 
martyrdom.  He  did  everything  to 
secure  it.  He  attacked  the  myste- 
ries, and  he  assailed  the  property,  of 
the  Church,  the  two  points  on  wnich 
it  is  most  sosoeptible.    The  jealousy 
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that  subsisted  between  the  regular 
clergy  and  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant orders,  did  something  to  protect 
him ;  but  his  escape  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  stood  almost  alone. 
He  had  no  following  as  yet.  His 
views  were  probably  regaled  less 
with  alarm  than  with  wonder  and 
surprise,  as  the  wild  extravagances  of 
an  enthusiast  In  a  subsequent  affe, 
when  he  was  recognised  as  founder 
of  the  Lollards,  the  Church  did  its 
best  to  remedy  its  error  and  remiss- 
ness. His  bones  were  burnt,  no  doubt 
with  intense  regret  that  tney  were 
only  bones — no  muscle  and  no  nerve 
upon  them. 

Unsparing  and  uncompromising  as 
our  reformer  was,  we  have  no  trace, 
writes  Dr  Hanna,  of  personal  quar- 
rels in  his  history.  He  lashed  the 
Mendicants,  but  always  as  a  class. 
He  was  in  constant  battle,  but  always 
for  the  truth.  Wherever  there  was 
corruption,  his  hand  was  raised  to 
strike,  but  it  was  vice  always  that 
he  aimed  at.  "  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century,"  says  our  author,  "  he  lived 
in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  contro- 
versy. In  his  invectives  he  was  vio- 
lent and  unrestrained  *  he  lashed  with 
unrelenting  severity  the  ambition,  the 
luxury,  the  worldliness,  the  selfish- 
ness of  friars,  prelates,  priest&  But 
he  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel;  he 
never  stooped  to  personal  abuse.  No 
individual  friar,  priest,  or  prelate  is 
ever  selected  to  suffer  beneath  his 
lash ;  and  though  all  the  vocabulary 
of  abuse  was  exnausted  upon  him  in 
return  by  his  irritated  adversaries, 
they  have  not  named  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  he  spoke  a  word  that 
he  had  to  retract,  or  did  a  deed  for 
which  he  had  to  apologise."  Truly  a 
wonderful  man  was  this  rector  of 
Lutterworth.  "  Had  he,"  concludes 
Dr  Hanna — 

''  Had  he  at  that  early  age  in  which  he 
lired  seen  but  half  the  length  he  saw — 
had  he  done  but  half  of  what  he  did — 
had  he  attacked  but  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  itrengtha  of  the  enemy,  and  brought 
into  action  but  one  or  two  of  the  great 
engines  of  war — our  eye  had  fixed  on  him 
as  the  foremost  pioneer  of  that  great  host 
led  on  by  Luther,  who,  far  in  advance  of 

idl  the  rest alone  in  the  thickest  of  the 

enemy— had  first  lifted  the  watery  of  the 
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Beformation  and  commenced  the  battle. 
But  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  ranks 
mustered  under  their  great  Qermau 
leader,  to  see  this  solitary  English  soldier 
fighting  that  battle  as  he  did,  taking  up 
every  position  that  was  afterwards  taken 
up,  using  every  instrument  of  war  that 
afterwards  was  used,  assaulting  every 
stronghold  that  was  afterwards  assaulted 
— nay  more,  advancing  in  more  than  one 
direction  further  than  ever  Luther  led — 
alone,  deserted,  pressing  on  to  the  last, 
not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  abated,  his  last 
strokes  his  strongest,  tUl  he  fell,  but  fell 
all-confident  that  he  left  victory  in  store 
for  those  who  followed.  What  annalist  of 
the  great  campaign  shall  describe  to  us 
the  place  and  part  in  it  that  such  a  war- 
rior filled,  or  who  shall  weave  for  us  the 
crown  that  we  would  like  to  plant  upon 
his  pale  and  palsied  brow  ?  "^CP.  141.) 

The  second  portion  of  Dr  Hanna's 
book  treats,  as  we  baye  said,  of  the 
Huguenots,  or  the  Reformation  in 
France :  we  are  not  disposed  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  on  that 
period  of  history.  It  is  a  most  com- 
plicate and  voluminous  subject.  No- 
where does  tbe  Reformation  present 
to  us  a  greater  yariety  of  phase,  and 
nowhere  is  each  aspect  that  it  pre- 
sents more  marked  and  decisive.  Do 
you  wish  for  instances  of  the  fiercest 
fanaticism,  of  tbe  most  heroic  and 
eager  martyrdom,  you  will  find  them 
nowhere  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
earlier  period  of  tbe  Reformation  in 
France.  Illiterate  men  are  seen  band- 
ed together,  ready  to  go,  hand  in  band . 
through  any  torture  to  a  thousana 
deaths,  if  that  were  possible.  Learned 
men  are  seen  disseminating  their  criti- 
cal views  from  tbe  university*.  Po- 
litical men  are  seen  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  contest,  working  out, 
in  this  religious  turmoil,  their  own 
ambitious  ends.  A  superstitious  mul- 
titude are  seen  inflamed  against  he- 
retics ;  they  enact  and  anticipate  the 
September  massacres  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  every  aspect  is  in  the  extreme. 
The  greatest  levity,  the  most  enor- 
mous cruelty,  the  sternest  fanaticism, 
the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  of  mo- 
tives, and  tbe  most  genuine  piety  and 
self-sacrifice— all  is  there,  all  is  evolv- 
ed as  tbe  mingled  political  and  reli- 
gious drama  proceeds  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  a  hopeless  taslc, 
in  the  brief  space  that  lies  before  us, 
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to  say  a  satisfactory  word  upon  so 
immense  and  so  entangled  a  subject. 
The  sketch  which  Dr  Hanna  has 
given  us,  we  have  already  said,  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  too 
brief;  we  should  do  no  possible  ser- 
vice by  attempting  to  be  still  briefer. 

Dr  Hanna  writes  throughout  with 
a  courteous  and  liberal  spirit.  He 
would  rather  go  out  of  his  way  to 
find  an  apology  than  to  frame  an  ac- 
cusation. Wherever  it  is  possible,  he 
takes  an  indulgent  view  even  of  that 
party  against  which  he  is  natuiallv 
opposeor  We  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  when  the  course  of  his 
subject  leads  him  to  some  mention  of 
the  great  French  reformer,  Calvin, 
we  mid  him  somewhat  more  apolo- 
getical  than  the  strict  justice  ot  the 
case  appears  to  us  to  warrant.  It 
would  nave  been  wiser  to  leave  alto- 
gether untouched  that  fatal  burning 
of  Servetus,  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  enough,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  which  have  now  b€«n 
thoroughly  sifted,  th^  to  write  of  it 
in  an  apologetic  strain  which  will  not 
bear  examination.  When  you  have 
said  that  Calvin  did  but  share  the 
error  of  his  age,  you  have  said  alL 
And  tbe  onl^  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  terrible  blunder  he  commit- 
ted is  that  which  shows  us  what  sort 
of  doctrine  or  principle  it  is  which 
leads,  by  strictest  logic,  to  so  cruel  ao 
action. 

That  doctrine  or  principle  is  that  it 
is  the  dut^  of  the  maj^trate  to  see 
to  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  the  citi- 
zen or  the  subject.  And,  indeed, 
men  are  almost  as  liable  in  this 
present  time  in  which  we  live  as  in 
the  age  of  Calvin,  to  assume  some 
standard  of  religious  faith,  and  to 
assert  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
the  laws  to  keep  every  mind  as  much 
as  possible  to  that  standard.  That  is 
truth  as  they  see  it— a  truth  momen- 
tous to  all  mankind,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance, so  they  persuade  them- 
selves, to  human  societv.  They  can- 
not wean  themselves  trom  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  We  alluded  at 
the  commencement  of  our  paper  to 
the  theory  of  a  universal  church  based 
upon  the  possession  of  a  revelation 
from  Heaven,  and  embracing  the 
whole  human  family  in  one  Christian 
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brotherhood.  This  theory  breaks 
down,  because,  notwithstaDding  the 
ddm  to  revelation  and  the  guiaance 
of  the  HoljT  Spirit,  diflferences  of 
opinion  do  arise,  and  convicted  errors 
luive  appeared.  Unmistakable /ac^ 
contradict  the  theory.  When  the 
I^testants  relinquished  this  theory, 
and  separated  themselves  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  still,  each  sec- 
tion for  itself,  claimed  to  oe  in  pos- 
session of  a  positively  revealed  truth, 
upon  which  turther  aimiment  was  not 
to  be  permitted.  If  religion  were 
founded,  thev  said,  on  the  speculative 
exercise  of  human  reason,  then  the 
same  speculative  reason  might  be 

Sermitted  to  modify  it  in  each  in- 
ividuaL  But  it  was  founded  on  a 
positive  revelation,  and  the  Protestant 
nad  only  to  read  the  Book  honestly. 
Each  Protestant  community  felt  it- 
self, therefore,authorised  to  pronounce 
on  truth,  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  magistrate.  Calvin 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
age  (and  would  find  many  persons  at 
the  present  day  in  more  complete  ac- 
cordance with  him  than  they  them- 
selves suspect)  when  he  called  upon 
the  civil  magistrate  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  On  this  painful 
subject  of  the  execution  of  Servetus 
he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Sultzer,  dated 
Sept  9. 1553, "  I  avow  that  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  as  fkr  as  in  me  lay,  to  re- 
stram  a  man  who  is  more  than  obsti- 
nate and  untamable,  in  order  that 
the  contagion  might  spread  no  farther. 
We  see  how  violently  impiety  every- 
where stalks  abroad,  whence  new 
errors  spring  up,  and  how  great  is 
the  remissness  of  those  to  whom  God 
has  confided  the  power  of  the  sword 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  name. 
While  the  Papists  are  so  alert  and 
Jierce  in  supporting  their  super- 
stitions that  they  riot  in  innocent 
blood.  Christian  magistrates  might  be 
ashamed  to  show  themselves  destitute 
qf  all  spirit  in  defending  the  sure 
truth  of  God! s  WordP  It  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  quotationa  The 
prevailing  Protestant  sentiment  of 
the  time  is  here  veiy  naively  express- 
ed :— You  Catholics,  with  great  fury 
and  zeal,  support  error ;  we  Protest- 
ants, with  more  lenient  or  rarer 
punishments,  support  the  truth. 
Dr  Hanna  is  very  right  in  as- 
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serting  that  persecution  is  practi- 
cally a  matter  of  degree—that  one 
execution  in  the  republic  of  Geneva 
is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  many 
burnings  decreed  by  the  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain— and  that  Pro- 
testants, at  all  events,  waited  till 
some  overt  act  of  heresy  had  b^n 
committed,  and  did  not  hunt  out  re- 
tiring dissentients  who  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  conceal  their  private 
devotions.  But  what  can  our  very 
amiable  author  mean  by  claiming  for 
Calvin  the  merit  of  haviiu^  first  at- 
tempted *Hhe  arduous  task  of  sepa- 
rating wholly  the  two  domains,  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical— each  au- 
thority left  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere"?  Ifthe  Christian  magistrate 
was  to  hold  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
terminate error  by  the  sword,  of  what 
earthly  consequence  can  it  be  whether 
he  does  this  as  the  servant  of  the 
church,  or  l^  his  own  proper  author- 
ity as  such  Christian  magistrate  1 

On  the  5th  May  1559.  the  first 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Cnurch  met 
at  Paris.  They  met  at  a  time  when 
a  fierce  persecution  was  directed 
against  themselves.  They  met  to 
frame  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an 
order  of  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment. These  came,  we  are  told, 
originally  from  the  pen  of  Calvin. 
Themselves  the  object  of  persecution 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  this  Synod 
nevertheless  insert  the  following 
article  in  their  Confession  of  Faith — 
that  Gk)d  "  hath  delivered  the  sword 
into  the  magistrate's  hands,  that  all 
sinscommitted  against  both  the  tables 
of  God's  law,  not  only  against  the 
second,  but  acainst  the  first  also,  may 
be  suppressed.*'  Dr  Hanna  then  con- 
tinues : — 

<<  This  clause  contains  the  fatal  dogma 
that  six  yean  before  had  sent  Servetos 
to  the  stake.  It  being  now  laid  down 
that  both  tables  of  God*s  law  should 
unitedly  form  part  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal code,  and  that  it  was  equally  obli- 
gatory on  the  magistrate  to  punish 
breaches  of  both,  an  inexorable  logio 
doomed  Senretus  to  be  burned.  Let 
us  not  misunderstand,  however,  the 
Geneyese  reformer,  nor  set  up  that 
single  burning  pile  of  Servetus  against 
the  thousandiB  of  Spain  and  France 
and  Holland,  as  if  it  proved  that  the 
first  reformers  were  as  great  persecu- 
tors OS  the  churchmen  of  Rome.    From 
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the  time  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  1215,  it  was  the  creed  and  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  all 
■ocular  powers  should  be  constrained 
to  enforce  the  sentence  of  the  Church 
against  heretics,  and  lend  their  aid  to 
exterminate  thenL  So  for  from  turning 
the  State  into  a  tool  of  the  Church,  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  way  and  for  such 
a  pui*pofie,  Calvin^s  was  the  hand  that 
first  attempted  the  arduous  task  of  se- 
parating wholly  the  two  domains — ^the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical — each  autho- 
rity left  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
Churches  sole  instrument,  he  tells  us  in 
his  InttituteSf  is  the  Word  His  last 
imnishment  is  excommunication,  which 
ne  is  to  use  only  in  extreme  necessity." 
—{P.  174.) 

Dr  Hanna  would  be  incapable  of 
writing  a  dismgenaous  passage,  and 
he  himself  has  laid  the  whole  truth 
before  his  readers ;  but  how  did  he 
deceive  himself  into  the  notion  that 
he  was  here  framing  some  apology, 
claiming  some  merit  for  Calvm  1  If 
the  sword  is  to  aescend  on  the 
neck  of  the  heretic,  what  comfort 
can  it  be  to  him,  or  to  us,  to  be  as- 
sured that  this  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  uses  the 
Word  onl^,  and  restricts  itself  to 
excommunication  ?  Calvin's  attempt 
at  the  arduous  task  of  separating 
the  two  domains,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, leaves  the  heretic  with  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  curiously  dis- 
cusses which  of  the  two  powers  ori- 
ginates the  most  legitimate  order  to 
sever  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Instead  of  further  bewailing  the 
persecutions  that  have  taken  place, 
it  would  be  the  wisest  part  to  note 
how  almost  inevitablv  they  have 
arisen,  and  ^inst  what  tendency 
to  commit  similar  errors  we  have 
still  to  struggle.  He  who  floats  with 
the  stream  does  Qot  feel  the  force  of 
the  current  He  who  thinks  with 
all  around  him  exclaims  that  con- 
viction is  free,  and  that  no  man  is 
constrained  either  to  suffer  or  to  dis- 
semble. Tests,  oaths,  subscriptions, 
are  of  course  felt  as  no  burden  to 
those  who  wiUingly  take  them. 

In  the  old  heathen  time,  religion 
was  more  an  affair  of  the  State  than 
it  was  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Its  great  ceremonies  were  performed 
for  national  safety,  or  for  the  com- 
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mon  benefit.  The  religion  consisted 
more  of  ceremonial  than  of  doctrine, 
and  what  private  soldier  going  to 
the  wars  would  care  to  pronounce, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  what  cere- 
monies or  sacnfices  would  please  the 
gods  ?  Worship  was  first  social  be- 
fore it  was  private.  There  was  no 
motive  for  disputing  the  national  will 
on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  national  j^osperity. 

When  Christianity  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  majority,  it  took  the 
place  of  the  old  Paganism.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  It 
was  the  rooted  habit  to  regard  reli- 
gion as  a  national  care— as  a  national 
necessity.  Men,  as  a  nation^  it  was 
thought,  must  worship  Cod.  But 
the  Chnstian  religion  is  more  doc- 
trinal than  ceremonial ;  and  during 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  we 
find  a  fierce  struggle  going  on  to  de- 
termine what  dogmas  shall  compose 
the  religion  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  subtlest  points  of  doctrine  that 
could  be  presented  to  the  intellect — 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  altoj^ther 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  mtelli- 
ffence— are  seen  contending  together 
for  the  mastery.  An  approximation 
to  unity  is  obtained  by  popular  fa- 
vour to  some  mysteiy,  or  by  force  of 
logic,  or  by  imperial  mfluence,  or  the 
happy  combination  of  the  three.  But 
it  is  only  an  approximation.  Dis- 
pute never  terminates.  There  is 
never  a  period  when  some  disputants 
have  not  to  be  argued  against,  or 
quelled  in  a  more  summaiy  manner. 
This  attempt  at  unity  in  a  religion 
that  is  mamlv  doctnnal,  has  never 
Quite  succeeded ;  and,  what  is  evi- 
dent to  the  most  careless  observer, 
the  more  people  think  and  discuss, 
the  more  nopNsless  becomes  this  na- 
tional unity.  It  is  time  that  the 
attempt  be  altogether  relinquished. 
Let  us  cease  to  plague  each  other  by 
tests,  judicial  oaths,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  articlea  Let  us  fully  and 
finally  understand  that  it  \a  not  the 

Erovince  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce 
oth  "  tables  of  the  law  "—that  the 
conduct  of  man  to  man  is  the  sole 
object  of  jurisprudence.  By  this 
reticence  human  society  will  not 
forfeit  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
religious  faith  that  stirs  and  lives 
within  it— will  rather,  we  feel  per- 
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Buaded,  receiye  a  larger  share  of  that 
permeating  and  moralieing  influence 
which  results  from  religion. 

We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  a 
topic  which  to  many  of  our  readers 
may  appear  trite  and  familiar.  We 
will  mike  but  one  more  observa- 
tion, and  then  leave  them,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  to  the  perusal  of 
this  pleasant  historical  volume  of  Dr 
Hanna. 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of 
toleration  already  attained  in  Europe 
has  been  owing  to  the  successful 
struggle  that  Protestantism  has  been 
able  to  make  against  OatholicisnL 
The  majority  had,  in  every  country, 
a  manifest  disposition  to  tyrannise 
over  the  minority :  where  the  miuo- 
rity  could  make  itself  respected  by 
its  force  and  numbers,  there,  and 
there  only,  a  toleration  ensued.  But 
though  toleration  depends,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  a  certain  balance  of 
power,  or  on  the  relative  strength  of 
parties,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
must  always  rest  on  this  coarse  and 
unsatisfactory  basis ;  so  that  if  any 
one  sect  should  obtain  a  great  pre- 
dominance,  our  habits  of  toleration 
must  cease  to  exist.  Happily,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  every  progressive 
people  to  regard  religion  more  and 
more  as  an  affair  of  the  individual 
conscience,  less  and  less  as  a  matter 
of  State  interference.  A  toleration 
won,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
martyrdom  and  war,become8  wrought 
into  our  theory  of  government.  We 
have  made  the  aiscovery  that  a 
mode  of  thought  may  be  most  excel- 
lent, or  even  essential  to  society,  and 
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et  not  require  the  fostering  aid  of 
egislation,  or  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments which  the  law  can  bestow. 
We  renounce  no  high  or  spiritual 
motives,  but,  even  in  very  favour  of 
these,  we  limit  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment to  the  palpable  moralities  be- 
tween man  and  man.  When  we  say 
that  security  to  life  and  property  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  the  law,  we 
do  not  mean  that  man  has  only  to 
live  for  his  property ;  we  simply  as- 
sert that  the  higher  part  of  man's 
life  needs  not^  and  should  be  altoge- 
ther manumitted  from,  the  coarso 
restraints  of  any  species  of  penal  le- 
gislation. Such  theory  of  govern- 
ment, though  introduced  in  the  rude 
manner  we  have  described,  may  be 
ultimately  received  on  its  own  proper 
merits. 

Thus  every  work  on  the  Beformar 
tion  introduces  us  to  three  phases  of 
Christendom  :  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  the  theory  of  a  na- 
tional Church,  and  that  state  into 
which  we  are  settling,  in  which  re> 
ligion  is  considered  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  only— in  which  Govern- 
ment judiciously  lends  its  aid  by 
taking  advantage  of  such  unanimity 
as  it  finds,  the  attempt  at  a  nationiu 
unity  in  religious  faith  being  en- 
tirely relinouished.  The  Established 
Church  of  England  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  institution  for  the 
religious  instruction  and  religious 
worship  of  the  people,  which  opposes 
itself  to  no  other  instruction  or  wor- 
ship, except  in  that  most  legitimate 
manner—the  surpassing  them  in  ex- 
cellence. 
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DOMINE,  QUO  VADIS?* 

Thebe  stands  in  the  old  Appian  way, 
Two  miles  without  the  Roman  wall, 

A  little  ancient  church,  and  grey : 
Long  may  it  moulder  not,  nor  fall  I 

There  hangs  a  legend  on  the  name 

One  reyerential  thought  may  claim. 

*T^  written  of  that  fiery  time, 
When  all  the  angered  evil  powers 

Leagued  against  Christ  for  wrath  and  crime, 
How  Peter  left  the  accursM  towers, 

Passing  from  out  the  guilty  street, 

And  shook  the  red  dust  from  his  feet 

Sole  pilgrim  else  in  that  lone  road. 

Suddenly  he  was  *ware  of  one 
Who  toil^  beneath  a  weary  load, 

Bareheaded  in  the  beating  sun. 
Pale  with  long  watches,  and  forespent 
With  harm  and  evil  accident. 

Under  a  cross  His  weak  limbs  bow. 

Scarcely  His  sinking  strength  ayails. 
A  crown  of  thorns  is  on  His  brow. 

And  in  His  hands  the  print  of  nails. 
So  friendless  and  alone  in  shame. 
One  like  the  Man  of  Sorrows  came. 

Bead  in  her  eyes  who  gave  thee  birth. 
That  loving,  tender,  sad  rebuke ; 

Then  learn  no  mother  on  this  earth, 
How  dear  soever,  shaped  a  look 

So  sweet,  so  sad,  so  pure  as  now 

Came  from  beneath  that  holy  brow. 

And  deeply  Peter's  heart  it  pierced. 
Once  had  he  seen  that  look  before ; 

And  even  now,  as  at  the  first, 
It  touched,  it  smote  him  to  the  core. 

Bowing  his  bead,  no  word  save  three 

He  spake—"  Quo  vadis,  Domine  1 " 


•  See  Mrs  Jamesom 's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  180. 
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Theii  as  he  looked  up  from  the  ground. 

His  Saviour  made  him  answer  due — 
"  My  son,  to  Rome  I  go  thorn-crowned, 

"  There  to  be  crucified  anew ; 
**  Since  he  to  whom  I  gave  my  sheep 
*^  Leayes  them  for  other  men  to  keep." 

Then  the  saint's  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears. 

He  knelt  his  Master's  feet  to  kiss — 
''I  Texed  my  heart  with  faithless  fears, 

"  Pardon  thy  servant,  Lord,  for  this." 
Then  rising  up-^but  none  was  there- 
No  voice,  no  sound,  in  earth  or  air. 

Straightway  his  footsteps  he  retraced. 

As  one  who  hath  a  work  to  do.  * 

Back  through  the  gates  he  passed  with  haste. 

Silent,  alone,  and  full  in  view ; 
And  lay  forsaken,  save  of  One, 
In  dungeon  deep  ere  set  of  sun. 

Then  he,  who  once,  apart  from  ill. 

Nor  taught  the  depth  of  human  tears. 
Girded  himself  and  walked  at  vnll. 

As  one  rejoicing  in  the  years. 
Girded  of  others,  scorned  and  slain. 
Passed  heavenward  through  the  gates  of  pain. 

If  any  bear  a  heart  within. 
Well  may  these  walls  be  more  than  stone. 

And  breathe  of  peace  and  pardoned  sin 
To  him  who  grieveth  all  alone. 

Return,  faint  heart,  and  strive  thy  strife ; 

Fight,  conquer,  grasp  the  crown  of  life. 

P.  S.  WOESLBY. 
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THB  TRAKSinOK-BTATB  OF  OUB  IKDIAK  EMFIBE. 


Tbe  Government  of  India  is  now 
in  a  transition  state,  which  it  must 
be  impossible  for  any  reflecting  mind 
to  regard  without  feelings  of  the 
Hvelieet  interest,  not  altogether  un- 
joixed  with  anxiety,  perhaps  we 
might  say  ''with  alarm."  For  al- 
though hope  ma^,  with  the  more 
sanguine,  predominate  over  fear,  it 
is  certain  that  we  are  inauguratmg 
a  great  experiment,  that  we  are  tear- 
ing up  with  a  remorseless  hand  all 
ancient  traditions  and  time-honoured 
precedents,  and  plunging  headlong 
into  a  sea  of  novelty,  to  sink  or  swim 
as  Providence  may  decree.  That 
there  ia  danger  in  this  who  can 
doubt  ?  ''  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,**  is  a  good  old  proverb ;  it 
stimulates  energv,  and  encourages 
enterprise,  and  the  lessons  which  it 
has  taught  us  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  our  great  national  successes.  But 
there  is  another  proverb  which  tells 
us  that "  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour ;  **  and  if  this  be  true  in 
military  life,  how  much  more  true  is 
it  in  relation  to  political  affairs  ?  Ex- 
Mriments  ought  to  be  made  in  single 
files,  not  in  battalions.  The  diruit- 
ofdijicat  Dractice  ought  to  be  carried 
out  a  little  at  a  time,  or  not  at  all. 

The  old  system  under  which  the 
affmrs  of  India  were  administered 
was  not  a  perfect  system ;  indeed, 
we  may  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
it  had  many  inherent  defects.  That 
the  great  Indian  mutiny  made  those 
defects  more  apparent  is  not  equally 
admissible.  Ii  anything  so  excep- 
tional can  be  said  to  have  tested  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  at  all,  the  re- 
sult must  be  said  to  have  been  in  its 
favour.  In  that  tremendous  crisis, 
the  indomitable  energy-  and  the  fer- 
tility of  resource  displayed  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company  were  equal 
to  the  occasion.  They  kept  the 
enemy  in  check  till  succours  arrived 
from  ikigland ;  and  those  succours 
were  despatched  with  an  amount 
both  of  promptitude  and  of  careful 
organisation  oy  the  authorities  of 
the  India  House,  such  as  had  never 
been  evinced  in  the  corresponding 
arrangements  of  the  Impenal  Gov- 
ernment.   Neither  the  Company  nor 


the  Company's  servants  were  found 
wanting  in  this  emei:^ncy.  If  they 
had  been^  we  should  nave  lost  India. 
But  a  ((Teat  calamity  had  befallen 
the  empire.  It  is  true  that  a  similar 
calamity  had  befallen  every  native 
government,  and  that  the  most  ex- 
traordinary fact  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  great  militaiy  re- 
bellion of  1857  is.  that  the  storm 
burst  upon  us  for  the  first  time  after 
a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years ;  that 
whereas  in  all  other  native  armies 
mutiny  may  be  said  to  be  chronic, 
with  periodical  acute  symptoms,  the 
British  army  has  had  only  one  severe 
attack  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
Still,  as  we  have  saicL  there  was  a 
gigantic  calamity — and,  for  a  while, 
there  was  a  tremendous  danger.  It 
is  the  way  with  us,  whenever  there 
IS  a  great  disaster,  to  demand  a  vic- 
tim. There  was  no  Minister  in  this 
case  to  be  impeached,  and  no  General 
to  be  shot,  so  the  Company  was  ar- 
raigned, sentenced,  and  executed. 

We  said  what  we  had  to  say  about 
this  at  the  time,  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  revive  the  discussion.  The 
East  India  Company  was  being  de- 
stroyed piecemeal;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  there  had  been  no 
Indian  mutiny,  it  would  have  died 
out  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  time.  The 
passion  for  chan^,  the  hatred  of 
powerful  corporations,  with  vested 
rights,  and  privil^es  and  patronages 
of  any  kind,  were  much  too  strong 
to  have  permitted  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  such  a  gigantic  ''anomaly" 
as  a  company  of  princes,  elected  oy 
holders  or  stock.  The  extinction  of 
tiie  Company,  as  a  governing  body — 
however  little  advantageous  it  might 
be  to  India— was,  indeed,  a  political 
necessity.  But  surely  that  one  great 
change  might  have  sufficed  for  some 
years.  The  popular  appetite  does  not 
require  to  oe  cloyed  with  changes. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  political  necessity  for  destroying 
at  once  the  whole  system  under  which 
our  Indian  empire  has  been  built  up, 
and  has  flourished  as  no  such  em- 
pire has  ever  flourished  before.  The 
changes  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
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institute^organic  cbanges  as  for  the 
most  part  tney  are — might  all  be 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  yet  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  give  them 
all  simultaneous  effect.  It  behoves 
us  to  experimentalise  cautiously  and 
ffradually ;  to  make  sure  that  we 
nave  planted  one  foot  on  firm  ground 
before  we  advance  the  other.  If  we 
do  not,  we  may  find  the  earth  crum- 
bling beneath  us,  and  may  be  shat- 
tered to  pieces  in  our  precipitous 
descent. 

If  time  and  space  be  allowed  to  us, 
we  may  offer  some  remarks  upon 
these  several  contemplated  changes, 
and  show  how,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
entirely  destroy  the  constitutional 
balance,  to  which,  in  the  old  time, 
we  were  wont  to  look  as  the  very 
safeguard  of  the  empire.  Primarily, 
our  concern  is  with  the  Army  ques- 
tion, whibh  is  a  part,  and  a  very 
large  part,  of  the  proposed  revolution ; 
but  its  full  significance  can  hardly  be 
understood  and  appreciated  except 
in  connection  with  the  other  changes 
which  are  now  on  the  ministerial 
anvil. 

When  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  ceased  to  be,  and 
the  affairs  of  India  were  brought 
under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Crown,  the  Company's 
army  was  nominally  converted  into 
her  Majesty's  Indian  forces.  It  was 
supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  more  tnan  a 
change  of  name,  and  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  guaranteed  to  the  Com- 
pany's servants  the  continuance  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was 
assumed  that  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — from  the  Viceroy  to  the 
drummer-boy— there  would  be  great 
rejoicing  in  the  access  of  di^ty  de- 
rived from  direct  connection  with 
the  Crown.  No  substantive  chanj^e 
in  the  general  character  of  the  nt- 
dian  army  was  necessitated  by  the 
change  of  government  That  army 
had  hitherto  been,  in  technical  par- 
lance, partly  a  line  army  and  partly 
a  local  army.  That  is  to  sa^,  the 
local  or  Company's  army,  consisting 
mainly  of  native  troops^  had  been 
supported  by  certain  regiments— ca- 
valry and  infantry— of  her  Majesty's 
army,  which  were  periodically  re- 
lieved. The  European  troops  serving 
in  India  were  mainly  troops  of  the 
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line.  The  artillery  was  entirely  local 
artillery.  But  the  Company,  before 
the  penod  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  had, 
throughout  all  the  three  presidencies 
of  India,  only  nine  European  infantry 
regiments,  and  no  Euroi)ean  cavalry. 
The  defection  of  the  native  army  ne- 
cessitated an  increase  of  the  Com- 
pany's European  army ;  but  still,  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Queen,  a  very  lar^ 
froportion  of  the  European  troops  m 
ndia  l)elonged  to  the  regular  service 
of  the  Crown.  Her  M^esty,  there- 
fore, had  two  armies— the  British 
army  and  the  Indian  army-  and 
people  soon  began  to  ask  whether 
these  two  armies  would  be  retained 
as  separate  establishments,  or  blend- 
ed—amalgamated—into one. 

The  revolt  of  the  native  army  had 
necessitated  a  revision  of  that  branch 
of  the  service;  but  still  no  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  there 
must  be  a  native  army.  And  that 
so  long  as  there  is  a  native  army 
there  must  be  a  local  army,  was 
equally  clear.  But  the  "  anomaly," 
at  the  contemplation  of  which  some 
people  affected  to  stand  aghast,  was 
the  existence  of  two  separate  A'uro- 
pean  armies  under  the  Crown.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
when  we  write  of  "  line"  and  "  local" 
armies,  as  distinguished  from  each 
other,  we  class  under  the  latter  epi- 
thet only  the  white  troops  of  her 
Migesty's  army.  About  the  local 
character  of  the  native  army  there 
was,  of  course,  no  manner  of  doubt 

Ever  since  the  transfer  of  the 
direct  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  this  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  European  armies 
has,  we  say,  been  more  or  less  agi- 
tated. As  there  have  been  great 
conflicts  of  opinion  on  the  suQect, 
so  have  there  been  many  fluctuations 
of  feeling.  The  expectations  and  the 
wishes  of  those  concerned  have  oscil- 
lated and  alternated  fi?om  time  to 
time ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  months  that  we  have  been  able 
to  fix  our  minds  steadily  upon  a 
given  start-point  At  one  time  the 
prevailing  impression  was,  that  the 
local  army  of  India  would  be  main- 
tained. It  was  known  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Indian  Minister  (Lord 
Stanley)  that  it  was  advisable  to 
keep  up  the  old  Company's  Euro- 
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pean  army,  coDsiderably  increased  in 
numbers,  as  an  integral  establishment, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  royal  forces. 
The  majority  of  the  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect evidence  bearing  generally  upon 
the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Indian  army,  European  and 
native,  had.  it  is  true,  reported  in 
favour  of  tne  amalgamation  of  the 
two  armies;  but  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  balance  of  evidence  was 
.against  that  amalgamation,  and  that 
the  larger  amount  of  knowledge  and 
•experience  was  on  the  side  of  the 
minority  of  the  Commission.  It 
was  known,  too,  that  the  Council  of 
India  were  strongly  opposed  to  amal- 
gamation, and  that  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  had  recorded  an  opinion 
against  it.  These  circumstances 
eonfirmed  for  a  time  the  general  be- 
lief that  the  local  European  army  of 
India  would  be  maintained  as  an  in- 
te^al  establishment. 

Everything,  however,  remained  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  until  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  There  had  been 
41  change  of  Government,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  therefore 
there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion, 
•^ir  Charles  Wood,  indeed,  has  stated 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  his  original  prepossessions 
were  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  local  army.  And  the  local  army 
would,  probably  have  been  main- 
tained, but  for  its  inability  to  under- 
•stand  that,  having  enlisted  for  the 
0)mpany,  it  could  lawfully  be  made 
over,  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or  a  gang 
•of  negroes,  to  the  Crown. 

This  inability  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  somewhat  harshly  judged. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  native  mu- 
tiny was  over,  the  old  Company's 
European  army,  following  the  exam- 
ple or  the  sepoys,  revolted ;  and  this 
alone  is  held  to  be  more  than  enough 
to  seal  its  condemnation.  Even  the 
Indian  Minister,  as  we  have  said, 
changed  his  mind  in  consequence  of 
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this  manifestation  of  bad  feeling. 
But  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
inconsequential.  The  old  Company's 
Europeans  did  not  strike  for  the 
bounty  because  their  discipline  was 
bad,  but  because  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  be  transferred  from  the 
service  of  the  Company  to  the  service 
of  the  Crown  without  re-enlistment 
by  their  own  consent;  and  re-en- 
listment involved  the  payment  of  the 
bount3r.  The  occasion  was  of  a  purely 
exceptional  character^the  exception 
being  one  that  cannot  occur  again 
except  by  carrying  out  the  very  mea- 
sure now  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system.* 

Three  large  Blue-books  have  been 
published  illustrative  of  this  so- 
called  mutiny  of  the  local  army.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  milder 
affair.  The  language  of  the  men  was, 
for  the  most  part,  as  respectful  as  it 
was  logical  They  had  enlisted,  they 
said,  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  the  East  India  Company 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  therefore 
their  service  was  at  an  end.  Some 
of  the  men  put  this  in  plain,  untu- 
tored, but  forcible  language  of  their 
own  ;  others  appear  to  have  had 
their  answer  drawn  up  for  them  by 
the  lawyer,  for  there  is  a  lawyer  in 
almost  every  regiment  Let  us  take, 
at  random,  from  the  parliamentary 
papers,  two  or  three  of  the  answers 
given  by  the  men  of  the  Company's 
European  regiments,  when  asked  if 
they  nad  any  complaints.  At  page 
553,  we  find  that  Lance-corporal 
Robert  Million,  Scotchman,  put  the 
case  thus  plainly — "  I  feel  aggrieved 
at  being  made  over  to  her  Majesty ; 
I  would  not  have  enlisted  for  her 
Miyesty's  service,  if  I  had  had  the 
choice.  I  enlisted  to  serve  the  Com- 
pany, and  as  the  Company  does  not 
now  exist,  I  consider  my  oath  no 
longer  binds  me  as  a  soldier.  I 
wish,  if  I  can  get  my  discharge,  to 
go  home  ;  and  I  wish  my  claim  re- 
ferred to  Parliament,  as  I  do  not 


*  This  is  a  point  which  might  adymntageously  be  enlarged  upon.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  care  be  not  taken,  we  may  raise  a  second  "  mutiny  "  by  an  attempt  at  a 
«econd  transfer.  In  Mr  Willoughby's  dissent,  to  which  subsequent  reference  is 
made  in  the  body  of  our  article,  there  are  some  pertinent  observations  on  this  head. 
We  conclude  that  the  difficulty  will  be  got  over  by  enacting  that  none  of  the  local 
•corps,  converted  into  line  regiments,  shall  be  relieved  until  the  ten  or  twelve  years' 
Indian  service,  for  which  the  men  have  enlisted,  are  expired.  There  are,  doubtless, 
some  ticklish  operations  which  will  demand  very  careful  handling. 
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think  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
power  to  decide  it."  Another  Scotch- 
man, on  the  opposite  page,  says,  "  I 
am  not  agreeable  to  soldier  under 
her  Migesty,  as  I  was  not  sworn  in 
for  it ;  that's  my  reason."  An  Irish- 
man, next  on  the  list,  says,  "IVe 
nothing  more  to  say,  sir,  than  that  I 
enlisted  for  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  so  long  as  they  required  my 
services  ;  and  now  they  are  done 
away  with,  I  think  I'm  entitled  to 
my  discharge.  I  only  want  my  dis- 
charge, and  don*t  want  to  re-enlist 
I  emisted  for  the  Company  only, 
and  not  for  anv  corps  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  An  Englishman, 
whose  answer  appears  on  the  same 
page,  says,  "  I  enlisted  for  the  Hon- 
ouraole  Company  for  ten  years,  pro- 
vided they  so  long  required  my  ser- 
vices. I  understand  the  Company 
is  now  no  more,  and  I  consider 
myself  a  free  man.  I  wish  for  my 
discharge,  and  to  give  up  soldiering. 
I  swore  to  serve  the  East  India  Com- 

EBny,  and  to  he  true  to  her  Majesty, 
er  neirs,  and  successors,  as  a  civil 
subject  "-—the  distinction,  doubtless, 
of  an  intelligent  man,  who  under- 
stood the  oath  he  had  taken,  and 
who  could  not  readily  be  persuaded 
that  because  he  had  sworn  to  be  true 
to  the  Queen^  he  had  sworn  to  serve 
her  as  a  soldier.* 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
plain,  unsophisticated  logic  of  gun- 
ners and  privates  of  the  old  Com- 
pany's army.  But  their  protests,  as 
we  have  said,  were  sometimes  put 
^  forth  in  a  more  lawyer-like  shape. 
Many  artillerymen,  for  example,  re- 
presented the  case  according  to  the 
following  formula: — "I  distinctly 
understood,  when  I  agreed  to  serve 
the  East  India  Company,  that  when 
that  Company  should  cease  to  hold 
power  in  India  (as  it  has  done 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1858),  its  claim  upon  me  also  ceased, 
and  therefore  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  arguments  in  my  behalf: 
1.  In  my  attestation  I  agreed   to 


serve  the  East  India  Company  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  provided 
the  East  India  Company  snould  so 
long  require  my  services.  Now,  the 
East  India  Company,  so  far  as  re- 
gards me^  has  ceasea  to  exist ;  and 
as  there  is  now  no  Company,  they 
cannot  require  my  services  any 
longer ;  therefore,  legally,  my  con- 
tract is  void,  and  I  am  a  free  man. 
2.  Some  have  brought  forward  my 
oath  of  allegiance  as  amiment  against 
me.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
that  oath  is  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  that  no  man  can  obtain  a  situa- 
tion under  Grovemment  without  do- 
ing so.  3.  If  the  oath  of  allegiance 
has  power  to  keep  me  in  my  present 
situation,  why  does  it  not  form  part 
of  my  attestation  ?  but  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  deposition  made  by 
the  magistrate ;  consequently,  as  it 
does  not  form  part  of  my  attestation, 
it  does  not  bind  me  in  any  way 
further  than  serving  her  Majesty 
loyally,  being  one  of  her  subjects. 
We  hardly  think,  however,  that  this 
more  formal  and  methodical  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  any  improvement 
upon  the  simple  unpremeditated  logic 
quoted  above. 

But  whether  premeditated  or  un- 
premeditated, there  is  nothing  disre- 
spectful in  all  thia  The  majority  of 
the  men  did  not  mean  to  be  disre- 
spectful, and  were  not  at  all  di»- 
aSected.  They  simply  stood  out. 
not  merely  for  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  rights,  but  what  actually 
were  their  nghts.  There  appears, 
however,  in  some  cases,  to  have  been 
a  vague  idea  of  playing  at  mutineers 
on  alargcr  scale.  There  are  always 
some  foolish,  ill-conditioned  men  m 
a  regiment,  leady  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  opportunity  that  may  arise 
for  a  row^  and  not  overburdened 
with  any  scruples  of  loyalty  or  con- 
science. It  would  have  been  mar- 
vellous indeed,  if,  at  such  a  time, 
there  had  not  been  some  treasonable 
correspondence,  for  the  period  which 
succeeds  one  of  active  and  exciting 


*  Seo  also  a  demi-official  letter,  at  page  749  of  the  printed  papers,  from  Lieut.- 
Oeneral  Beresford  to  Sir  Patrick  Qi'ant,  in  which  the  former  officer  narrates  a 
conversation  which  he  held  with  a  man  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers — "  a  Scotchman,  of 
better  family  than  soldiers  generally  are,  and  well  educated" — who  appears,  at  some 
length,  to  have  enunciated  the  same  view,  and  supported  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
argumentative  dexterity. 
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service  is  always  a  dangerooB  crisis 
in  the  discipline  of  an  army.  A  few 
fbolidi  letters  were  written  about 
oombinatioD,  and  some  seoseless. 
perhaps  drunken  fellows,  scribbled 
nere  and  there  upon  the  walls  some 
nonsense  about  marching  "to  DelhL" 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  half-a-dozen  men  among  the 
so-called  *'  mutineers  **  who  had  any 
sober,  serious  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  all,  however, 
declared,  very  soberly  and  seriously, 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  serve  the 
Queen. 

Now,  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd 
to  declare  that  these  men  had  any 
especial  feelings  of  loyalty  and  venera- 
tion towards  tne  Company,  as  it  was  to 
predict  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  under 
that  great  corporation,  would  shout 
themselves  hoarse  with  delight  at  the 
thoujght  of  a  more  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Crown.  The  majo- 
rity, we  believe,  simply  resented  the 
abstract  notion  of  an  enforced  trans- 
fer from  one  authority  to  another. 
Some  had  an  obscure  idea  that  they 
were  condemned  by  this  transfer  to 
the  forfeiture  of  certain  acquired 
rights  ;  and  others,  doubtless,  re- 
l^iurded  what  might  be  the  practical 
inconveniences  of  the  change.  They 
had  enlisted  for  service  in  India,  and 
they  apprehended  that,  once  trans- 
ferred to  her  Majesty's  service,  they 
might  be  compelled  "to  soldier"  in 
England, — an  important  considera- 
tion, especially  to  those  who  had 
oilisted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  country,  and  hiding 
themsdves  in  a  foreign  land.  All 
these  things  would  have  been  per- 
fectly clear  and  intellidble  without 
the  aid  of  three  great  blue-books  to 
demonstrate  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  soldiers  themselves.  But  the 
authorities  in  India  do  not  appear, 
until  too  late,  to  have  understood  the 
situation.  A  little  timely  explana- 
tion—-a  trifling  concession  at  the 
outset,  and  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Company  would  have  become  the 
loyal  servants  of  the  Queen.  But 
too  much  heed  was  {^iven  to  the 
councils  of  high  functionaries,  who 
knew  more  aoout  laws  than  about 
men,  and  who  consulted  Advocates- 
General  instead  of  their  own  hearts. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  statesmen 
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are  too  apt  to  make.  They  forget 
that  large  bodies  of  men  are  only  so 
many  individuals,  with  like  passions 
and  appetences  and  reasoning  i)owers 
as  themselves,  and  treat  them  in  the 
concrete  as  though  they  were  vast 
machines.  A  well-judged,  assuring 
speech  on  parade— a  good  dinner — 
a  few  fireworks — and  the  promise  of 
a  year  or  two*s  service  to  count  to- 
wards their'  time  of  pension— would 
have  made  everything  run  smoothly, 
and  every  troop  and  company  in  the 
service  would  have  given  three  lusty 
cheers  for  the  Queen. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  story  of 
the  great  strike  or  the  Company's 
European  army  at  greater  length 
than  we  had  mtended,  or  than  its 
intrinsic  importance  would  warrant, 
because  it  has  been  put  forward  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  contem- 
plated abolition  of  the  local  service. 
The  argument,  we  believe,  is,  that  a 
local  army  is  not  likely  to  be  as  loyal 
and  as  well  -  discii>lined  as  a  line 
army,  and  that  this  fact  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
revolt  There  are  some  who  have 
thought  it  necessary,  in  support  of 
this  argument,  to  descant  upon  the 
general  deficiencies  of  the  old  Com- 
pany's European  force.  It  has  been 
saia  that  the  local  army  of  India  has 
shown  itself  to  be  so  wanting  in  dis- 
cipline, that  it  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced to  have  signed  its  own  death- 
warrant.  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
—and  hang  him."  The  dog  is  to  be 
hanged;  so  a  bad  name  must  be 
found  for  him.  But  it  was  not  found 
that  he  was  so  very  bad  a  dog  when 
he  was  flying  at  the  throat  of  the 
Bengal  tiger — when  Neill was crjing 
havoc,  and  letting  him  slip  at  the 
enemy,  gorged  with  European  blood. 
The  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
Indian  artillery,  for  a  century  past, 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  reputation 
of  any  service  in  the  world.  When 
the  Ben^  artillery  and  the  Royal 
artillery  worked  together,  in  generous 
emulation,  under  tjord  Clyde,  did  the 
great  Indian  hero,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  sun  his  laurels  amongst  us, 
draw  any  distinctions  unfavourable 
to  the  former  ?  Did  Napier  and  Har- 
dinge,  who  had  served  with  both, 
draw  any  such  distinctions  ]  No : 
they  were  delighted  to  declare,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  that  the  Bt  n- 
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gal  artillery  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  This  complaint  of  want 
of  discipline  has  never  been  aUeged 
before.  It  has  been  trumped  up  now 
for  the  occasion.  Some^  we  believe, 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  its  paternity 
on  Lord  Cl^de.  But  that  eminent 
soldier,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Indian  army,  dwelt  emphatically 
upon  the  good  discipline  of  both  ser- 
vices—the line  and  the  local  army— 
and  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
him  to  believe  that  he  keeps  a  voca- 
bularjr  of  praise  only  for  such  public 
occasions. 

But  however  ill-founded  the  charge 
against  it  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  doom  of  the  local  army  is  sealed. 
Aa  we  write,  a  bill  is  before  Parlia- 
ment for  the  suspension  of  enlist- 
ments for  such  service.  As  with 
well-ni^h  all  Indian  measures,  public 
discussion  is  not  invited  until  the 
session  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  then 
legislation  is  hurried  through  in  a 
most  unseemly  manner.  Every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  cares  for  his  holi- 
days, but  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  care  for  the  Indian 
army.  We  would  have  wished, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  indeed,  whe- 
ther, in  its  present  poverty  of  infor- 
mation, Parliament  is  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  discussion  of  so  important  a 
Question.  Some  think  that  before 
tne  question  is  decided,  we  ought  to 
know  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  amalgamation  is  to  take 
place.  Others  are  of  opinion  that, 
until  the  relative  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  and  his  Coun- 
cil are  determined,  the  discussion 
ought  not  to  proceed.  These  are, 
doubtless,  important  considerations, 
against  which  are  to  be  arrayed  the 
extreme  disadvantages  of  that  con- 
tinued incertitude,  which  already  is 
sapping  the  morale  of  the  Indian 
army.  This  evil  is  so  certain  and  so 
great,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  bahinoed 
by  tLTiy  problematical  benefit  that 
may  arise  from  a  more  leisurely  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  decision  of  that 
question  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
mere  force  of  argument  If  it  were, 
the  published  minutes  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Sir  James  Ontram,  Colonel 
Durand,  Mr  Willoughby,  Mr  Prinsep, 
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Captain  Eastwick,  and  other  great 
Inaian  authorities,  would  have  al- 
ready decided  it  But,  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  hope  that  they  will  affect  the 
eventual  result  any  mare  than  the 
last  new  song  or  the  last  bon-mol  in 
Punch, 

But  we  believe  that,  if  they  were 
only  read,  they  would  extensively 
influence  public  opinion.  Mr  Wil- 
loughby's  elaborate  dissent  may,  in- 
deed, almost  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
subject  We  cannot  hope,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  not  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  long  an^ 
of  arguments  which  it  contains.  We 
may  state,  however,  that  it  satis- 
factorily demonstrates  that  the  pro- 
posed system  will  be  more  costly  and 
less  efifective  than  the  old^  that  India, 
whilst  it  pays  for  the  mamtenance  of 
large  bodies  of  Imperial  troops,  will 
only  have  a  partial  control  over  their 
services,  ana  that  when  at  any  time 
those  services  are  required  m  Eu- 
rope, Imperial  interests  are  sure  to 
be  regarded,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  all  considerations  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  India ;  that  an  efficient 
European  army  in  India  is  less  likely 
to  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  re- 
liefs than  by  the  permanent  residence 
in  the  country  of  local  forces,  because 
the  sanitary  condition  of  seasoned 
troops  is  always  superior  to  that  of 
new-comers;  that  the  destruction 
of  the  local  European  establishment 
will  lower  the  cnaracter  and  affect 
the  morale  of  the  native  army ;  that 
the  transfer  of  the  controlling  autho- 
rity to  the  Horse-Guards  will  lower 
the  influence  and  the  prestige  of  the 
governments  of  India,  will  remove 
nearly  all  the  existing  checks  on  the 
abuse  of  patronajg^e,  and  fatally  affect 
the  general  militaiy  administration 
of  India,  which  demands  more  un- 
divided attention  and  more  local  ex- 
perience than  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  Secretary-at-War  can 
bestow  upon  it ;  and,  above  all,  that 
neither  tne  oflScers  nor  the  men  of  a 
line  army  are  likely  to  have  the  same 
knowledge  of,  or  the  same  kindly 
feelings  towards,  the  natives  of  the 
country,  as  those  who  look  to  India 
as  their  home,  instead  of  regarding 
themselves  as  mere  birds  of  passage. 

These  and  other  considerations 
are  emphatically  urged  by  Mr  Wil- 
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loughby,  and  supported  with  a  wealth 
of  argument  ana  illustration  which 
leaves  little  new  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject  We  have  always  thought 
that  the  objection  which  we  have 
placed  last  m  the  above  list,  is  the 
most  vital  of  all,  because  it  affects 
not  only  the  military  service  of  India, 
but  the  entire  administration  of  the 
country,  and  our  general  relations 
with  the  people.  Every  one  knows 
that  hitherto  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  and  diplo- 
matic offices  have  been  held  by 
soldiers  nurtured  and  trained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Company's  army ;  who 
have  looked  upon  India  as  the  home 
of  their  adoption,  and  had  no  thought 
of  distinction  on  any  other  theatre  of 
action.  This  system  of  employing  a 
Jarge  number  of  military  officers  on 
extra -regimental  duties  may  have 
had  some  concomitant  evils ;  out  we 
incline  to  think  that  thev  have  been 
greatly  overrated.  Mr  T.  G.  Baring, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
put  the  case  in  a  clever  and  telling 
manner,  when  he  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Bill-"  Let 
honourable  members  for  a  moment 
imagine  a  regiment  of  British  in- 
fantry quartered  at  Portsmouth,  its 
migor  being  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  its  senior  captain  master  of 
Westminster  School,  another  of  its 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, a  fourth  nearotiating  the 
commercial  treaty  in  Paris,  a  nflh  a 
major  of  militia,  a  sixth  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  and  a  seventh  engaged  in 
superintending  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  in  Galway,  and  they  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
European  officers  were  employed  in 
India  previous  to  the  mutinv.  Per- 
haps, considering  the  multifarious 
duties  in  which  cheers  of  the  Indian 
army  are  employed,  the  analogy  is 
not  much  overstrained.  But  it  might 
have  been  replied,  that  if  the  estab- 
lish ment  of  officers  nominally  attached 
to  a  regiment  is  calculate  upon  a 
numeri^  scale  intended  to  admit  of 


the  absence  of  a  certain  number  of 
officers  at  a  time,  and  if  that  number 
is  not  exceeded,  no  great  harm  is  done 
after  all.  The  regimental  traininjg 
is  decidedly  advantageous;  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  highly  competent  authorities 
that  man}r  European  officers  are  not 
wanted  with  native  regiments,  and 
that  the  Irregular  system  is  the  best. 
When  a  regiment  is  on  service,  more 
officers  mav  be  required ;  but  then 
the  rules  of  the  service,  no  less  than 
practice  and  inclination,  provide  that 
officers  on  Staff  employ  should  re- 
ioin  their  respective  corps.  We 
nave  seen,  to  our  astonishment,  some 
statements  to  the  contrary ;  and  it 
has  even  been  said  that  when  in 
England  we  hear  so  much,  on  the 
sudden  breaking- out  of  war,  of  offi- 
cers rushing  back  to  join  their  regi- 
ment, the  movement  only  indicates 
that  a  certain  number  of  officers  are 
rushing  back  to  join  lucrative  ap- 
pointments on  the  Staff.  But  this 
IS  not,  and,  we  may  add,  never  has 
been  the  case.  Daring  the  Indian 
mutiny,  we  believe  that  eveiy  officer 
was  at  the  post  where  his  services 
were  most  required.  It  was  so  sud- 
den, and  so  disastrous  in  its  sudden- 
ness, that  officers  could  not  rejoin 
their  regiments  before  they  heard 
that  their  comrades  had  been  shot 
down,  and  their  sepoys  marched  off 
for  Delhi.  And  assuredly  they  were 
of  more  service  to  their  country  at 
the  court  of  a  native  prince,  keeping 
him  true  to  his  allegiance,  or  pre- 
serving bv  their  influence  and  autho- 
rity a  whole  district  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  than  by  going  to  their 
re^ments  to  be  shot  like  do^  But 
this  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was 
altogether  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. Who,  with  any  knowledge 
and  experience,  doubts  that  when  the 
war  in  Affghanistan  commenced — 
we  cannot  say  "broke  out,"  for  it 
was  deliberately  undertaken— offi- 
cers threw  up  their  Staff  appoint- 
ments and  rushed  back  eagerly  to 
their  corps?*  Who  doubts  that 
they  did  the  same  when  war  with 


*  "  There  was  not  an  officer  in  the  army  who  did  not  long  to  join  the  inva4ing 
force ;  and  many  from  the  distant  presidency,  orirom  remote  provincial  stations, 
leaving  the  qaiet  Staff  appointments,  which  had  lapped  them  so  long  in  ease  and 
luxuiy,  rushed  upwards  to  join  their  regiments.** — Katk*8  History  of  the  War  in 
Afghani$t<m, 
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China  was  declared,  and  when  the 
Sikhs  invaded  our  borders?  We 
can  conceive,  indeed,  nothing  more 
npJQst  than  an  imputation  of  this 
kind  levelled  against  the  officers 
of  the  Company  8  army,  who  have 
since  the  days  of  Olive,  like  that 
mat  hero,  been  "immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  fighting."  and  have  never 
dirunk  from  it  wnen  they  have  had 
a  chance. 

But  if  this  system  has  some  in- 
herent defects,  surely  they  are  not 
to  be  remedied  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. The  real  question  to  be  de- 
termined is,  how  we  are  to  improve 
the  existing  military  system  without 
imury  to  the  general  administration 
of  tiie  country.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  keep  India  without  fighting 
for  it;  but  if  any  large  number  of 
civil  and  political  appointments  are 
placed  in  the  hands  or  men  of  slight 
Oriental  training,  and  with  no  Ori- 
ental sympathies,  we  may  be  sure 
that  ere  long  we  shall  be  fighting  for 
India  instead  of  governing  in  peace. 
Nothing  struck  Mr  Wilson  more,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  India,  than  the 
difference  between  the  line  and  the 
local  officers  in  respect  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  of  the  country. 
New-comers  are  almost  always 
haughty,  insolent,  and  even  cruel, 
towards  the  natives,  and  the  officers 
of  line  regiments  have,  hitherto, 
rarely  become  more  considerate  to- 
wards them  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  residence  in  India. 
Looking  upon  themselves  as  mere 
birds  of  passage,  they  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  people,  and  are  seldom 
at  the  pains  to  study  and  to  un- 
derstaQct  their  character  and  feel- 
ings. Anv  enlarged  sympathy  with 
"Blackey  is  held  to  be  a  disre- 
putable weakness.  But  men  who 
feel  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  India — 
that  Indian  administration  is  in  some 
shape  or  other  the  profession  of  their 
liv^  who  have  no  hankering  after 
the  clubs  of  St  James's  and  the 
salons  of  Belgravia,  deem  it  no 
weakness  to  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  and  to  study 
their  lan^a^s,  their  customs,  and 
their  institutions.  The  Indian  army 
has  never  jet  been  wanting  in  first- 
Irate  administrators  and  diplomatists. 
But  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  that, 
when  appointments  of  this  kind  are 
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scrambled  for  by  line  officers,  the 
same  number  of  Malcolms,  Munros, 
and  Lawrences  will  come  to  the 
front 

Are  we  to  believe  that  anythiog 
but  the  feeling  that  India  is  their 
legitimate  sphere  of  action,  can  keep 
men  up  to  this  high  mark?  Are 
mere  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
vote  India  a  bore,  and  are  eager  to 
abridge  their  priod  of  exile  as  much 
as  possible,  likely  to  run  the  risks 
andfto  incur  the  sacrifices  bv  which 
alone  we  are  enabled  to  do  great 
things?  Mr  Baring,  whose  speech 
we  have  already  quoted,  pointed  out 
the  fine  field  of  action  which  lies 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  Great 
Britain,  and  spoke  of  the  indepen- 
dent achievements  of  young  men 
like  Eldred  Pottinger,  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes,  and  Willoughby  Osborne, 
But  all  that  he  said  on  this  subject 
sounded  to  us  like  an  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  abolition  of  that  local 
service,  which  has  given  us  these 
young  heroes.  It  was  the  old  system 
that  made  these  men— that  made  & 
succession  of  such  men— and  why 
should  we  seek  to  change  it  ?  They 
went  out  to  India  with  no  interest — 
with  no  recommendations  beyond 
their  own  personal  character.  They 
made  their  way  to  the  front  rank  by 
their  own  heroic  exertions,  fostered 
by  a  system  which  throws  no  cold 
shade  over  the  manly  efforts  of  the 
middle  classes.  Will  men  appointed 
to  line  regiments  in  England,  taking 
their  tour  of  duty  in  India,  ever 
have  the  same  generous  ambition  to 
distingiiish  themselves  in  wild  scenes 
of  Indian  adventure?  An  Indian 
career  may  be  re^rded  bv  them  as 
a  chapter  in  varied  life ;  but  it  will 
not  fill  the  book  of  their  lives;  it 
will  not  be  a  whole,  but  a  part ;  and 
as  such,  will  never  develop  the  same 
energies  or  incite  to  the  same  per- 
sistent action.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is  conjee* 
ture  based  upon  experience. 

This  is  the  Indian  view  of  the 
question;  but  it  is  probable  that 
tnere  are  many  of  our  readers  who 
will  be  more  inclined  to  take  an 
English  view  of  it,  and  to  consider 
the  immense  power  which  all  this 
increase  of  patronage  will  confer 
upon  the  (jovemment  of  the  day. 
It  it  be  intended,  as  we  conclude, 
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that  the  patronage  once  adminia- 
tered  by  the  East  India  Companj 
ahally  with  the  exception  of  the 
|>ortion  reserved  to  public  competi- 
tion, be  made  orer  to  the  Horse- 
Gnarda  or  the  8ecretary-at-War,  it 
ia  easy  to  see  how  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  inflaenoe  of  the  aris- 
tocracy may  be  ^eatly  enhanced  by 
the  diange.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  serious  matter  in  itself, 
but  it  is  far  more  serious  when 
riewed  in  connection  with  other 
contemplated  reforms  of  a  kindred 
character.  A  few  words  of  explana- 
tion will  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  general  reader. 
The  old  system  under  which  India 
was  goyemed^  howeyer  *'anoma- 
kms"  and  **  inconsistent''  it  may 
have  been,  was  somewhat  cunningly 
devised.  It  at  all  events  contained 
within  itself  certain  constitutional 
cheeks,  which  it  now  appears  to  be 
the  leading  desire  of  our  legislators 
wholly  to  destroy.  The  home  gov- 
ernment of  India  consisted  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Board  of  Control ; 
the  Indian  governments,  of  ipv- 
emors  and  councils.  These  diffe- 
rent agencies  and  authorities  may 
not  have  been  necessarily  antago- 
nistic, but  they  were  diverse  and 
heterogeneous,  and,  being  such,  there 
was  no  continual  chain  or  conduit. 
as  it  were,  between  the  ministerial 
or  parliamentary  fountain-head  in 
England  and  the  great  field  of  In- 
dian serviee.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors stood  between  the  Queen's 
Ministers  and  the  Indian  governor ; 
and  the  Indian  governor  stood  be- 
tween the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Indian  service;  and  then  there 
were  the  Indian  councils,  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  Indian  governors 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
day.  There  was,  indeed,  every  pos- 
lible  security  for  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  patronage  in  India.  The 
initial  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Direc- 
tors sent  out  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  every  year  to  India. 
They  may  have  been  their  own  sons, 
neimews,  grandsons,  ^c,  but  beyond 
giving  the  youths  a  fair  start  in  life, 
ttiey  could  do  nothing  for  them. 
VOL.  Lxxxvm.— no.  Dxxxvm. 
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The  son  of  a  Director  went  out  to 
India  with  no  better  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  loaves  and  fisltes  of  the 
service,  than  the  son  of  a  country 
parson  from  an  obscure  west-of- 
England  villa^^e.  The  actual  "  ap- 
pointments" in  India  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  local  governments.  There 
was  one  exception,  however,  to  this, 
and  one  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  members  of  the 
several  councils  of  India  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
tk)nstitutionally  they  were  held  to  be 
checks  upon  the  local  governors,  and 
it  was  considered  a  preposterous 
notion  that  a  great  public  function- 
ary should  select  his  own  checka 
The  appointments,  then,  with  this 
exception,  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
Governor-General,  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  any  improper  administra- 
tion of  public  patronage.  The  great 
mass  of^the  candidates  for  office,  sent 
out  to  India  by  the  Directors,  were 
youths  of  the  middle  classes,  whom 
a  €k>yemor-General  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  personal  interest  in 
promoting.  The  Directors  themselves 
nad  little  or  no  personal  connection 
with  the  Governor-General,  and  the 
Crown  Minister  had  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  young 
men  sent  out  to  India.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  very  little  pressure  from 
England  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  heads  of  Government  in  India, 
who  found  themselves  fettered  by  no 
pledges  on  their  own  account,  and 
no  solicitations  from  chiefs  of  their 
party,  but  free  to  put  the  right  man 
m  the  right  place,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
a  system  better  contrived  to  secure  a 
just  and  beneficial  administration  of 
Indian  patronage ;  and  no  one,  we 
believe,  nas  ever  alleged  that,  under 
that  system,  the  best  men  have  not 
come  to  the  front. 

The  advantages  of  these  checks 
were  so  patent,  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  a  new  form  of 
government  for  that  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  it  was  deemed  to  be  essen- 
tial hj  all  who  considered  the  ques- 
tion in  its  constitutional  aspects* 
that  some  similar  contrivances  snouid 
be  introduced  into  the  new  system. 
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The  Council  of  India  was  intended 
to  preserve  the  balance  on  this  side, 
vice  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
Indian  councils  were  maintained  nn- 
changed.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
before  their  final  extinction,  had 
been  shorn  of  their  civil  patrona^ 
All  their  once- coveted  writerships 
had  been  taken  away  from  them,  and 
given  over  to  public  competition. 
Whether  under  this  system  a  l>et- 
ter  class  of  public  functionaries  was 
likely  to  arise  for  the  administration 
of  the  i^airs  of  India,  was  a  fair  open 
question.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
change  did  not  render  any  abuse  of 
patronage  in  India  a  bit  more  likely. 
The  competitors  were  not  likely  to  be 
connections  of  the  Governor-General, 
or  of  his  parliamentary  friends  at 
home.  Naone  could  obtain  entrance 
into  the  service  except  through  the 
gate  of  public  competition,  and  no 
appointments  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility were  given  to  any  who 
had  not  passed  through  that  gate 
and  regularly  graduated  in  the  ser- 
Tice.  There  was  still  an  exclusive 
covenanted  service  and  a  dose  sys- 
tem. But  it  is  now  proposed  to 
abolish  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
this  service.  A  bill  has  been  prepared 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Jaw  con- 
oemiog  the  civil  service  of  India, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  throw  open 
to  competition  in  India— that  is,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
governments,  without  i^estriction  as 
to  persons  —  oflSces  which  have  hi- 
therto been  held  exclusively  by  men 
who  have  graduated  in  the  coven- 
anted civil  service.  A  man  desir- 
ing to  hold  a  commissionership  or  a 
judgeship  in  India,  will,  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  waste  his  youth  in  the 
solitudes  of  India;  he  may  try  his 
luck  first  of  all  in  England ;  may 
enter  a  profession,  and,  faiUngat  home, 
betake  himself  to  India ;  or  having 
spent  his  patrimony  in  genteel  society 
at  home,  ne  may  exchange  the  duM 
of  St  James's  for  the  Dunur-Ehanas 
of  Calcutta,  and  go  out  to  recruit  his 
fallen  fortunes  and  his  exhausted 
social  energies  in  some  comfortable 
berth  at  the  Presidency.  There  will 
be  no  longer  any  necessity  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  fortune  step  by  step.  A 
man  may  enter  the  service  of  the  In- 
'  ~n  Government  at  fifty,  and  pocket 
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at  once  his  6000  rupees  a-montlu 
It  is  not  our  wont  to  exaggerate  pos- 
sible evils,  and  therefore  we  willing- 
ly admit  tnat  the  Governor- General 
of  India  has  too  deep  an  interest  in 
the  good  government  of  the  country 
to  be  moved  to  any  abuse  of  patron* 
age  on  a  lar^  scale.  Parliamentary 
corruption  is  not  nowadays  what  it 
once  was.  In  1860  it  cannot  be  said 
that  every  man  has  his  price,  if  you 
only  know  the  exact  ^pm.  Still, 
ministers  will  serve  their  friends  or 
their  partisans,  or  get  rid  of  trouble- 
some opponents.  And  we  cannot 
help  regarding  with  some  alarm  this 
extension  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
principle  which  will  henceforth  re^^a- 
late  the  militaij  patronage  of  India ; 
the  removal  of  tne  checks  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  the  direct  action 
of  parliamentaiy  influence  upon  the 
service  of  India.  There  will  hence- 
forth be  nothing  to  prevent  a  man 
from  following  in  the  wake  of  a  Go- 
vernor-General to  India,  and  after 
acquiring  a  slight  smatterin|[  of  the 
languages,  dropping  easily  into  an 
appointment  wmch,  under  the  old 
system,  it  would  have  taken  twenty 
years  of  laborious  service  to  obtain. 

It  may  be  said  that  appointments 
of  this  kind  will  be  bestowable  by 
the  local  governments  only  under 
certain  conditions ;  that  restrictions 
and  reservations  will  be  imposed ; 
and  that  aristocratic  incompetency 
will,  after  all,  not  have  much  chance 
in  the  open  field.  It  is  provided,  we 
believe,  that  all  appointments  n^e 
by  the  local  governments  are  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  council,  and  that  the 
"Secretaiy  of  State  for  India  in 
Councir  m  this  case  is  to  mean  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  migority  of 
his  Council  Doubtless  this  is  some- 
thing, and  mi^ht  be  more,  if  there 
were  any  secunty  for  the  permanence 
of  the  Council  But  still  we  have 
the  direct  action  of  parliamentaiy 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Indian  services,  and  we  can  hardly 
again  expect  to  see  fitness  for  office 
regarded  as  the  one  necessaiy  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  it  But  fitness  is 
of  different  kinds.  There  mi^  be  a 
technical  fitness  for  aparticular  office, 
against  which  nothing  can  be  said ; 
there  may  be  character  and  acquire- 
ments more  than  respectable,  in  the 
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hot  of  which  it  would  be  impo68ible 
to  lodge  a  protest ;  and  yet  theie  maj 
be  a  aomethiogj  and  an  eseentiid 
■omething,  wanting  after  all  It  is 
easy  to  say  what  it  is.  It  is  a  know- 
ledge of  native  character  and  a  re- 
Kra  for  native  feelinn,  not  to  be 
out  from  all  the  books  that  were 
ever  written.  A  man  may  be  learned 
in  the  laws  and  the  huiffosffes  of  the 
ooontry,  and  yet  be  wholly  incom« 
petent  to  transact  pablic  business 
with  advantage  to  the  people  of  that 
coontry.  A  good  Uwyer,  fresh  from 
the  English  courts,  or  even  from  prao- 
tife  at  an  Indian  presidency,  may  be 
all  abroad  in  the  ruugh-and-niady 
work  of  Mofussil  justice  Qhe  most 
expert  diplomatist  from  Vienna  or 
Bcoiin  would  be  utterlv  stranded 
at  the  durbars  of  Scindiah  or  the 
Nixam.  To  do  well,  in  such  situa- 
tions, men  must  be  saturated  with 
Orientalism.  To  understand  things 
aright,  whether  in  the  line  of  iustice 
or  of  diplomacy,  you  must  look  at 
them  through  a  glass  of  Orientalism ; 
and  that  is  only  obtainable  by  men 
who  are  content  to  purchase  it  by 
years  of  training  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  of  intercourse  with  the 
actors  themselves.  Therefore,  whilst 
we  have  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  under  the  proposed  system  any 
flagrantly  bad  appointments  will  be 
made— that  is  to  say,  that  men 
wanting  in  intelliirence  and  integrity 
will  be  appointea  to  high  oflice  in 
India— we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  arrangements  will  not  be  made, 
under  cover  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, very  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.  A  clever  man  may  do 
more  harm  than  a  stupid  one.  In- 
do^  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  is 
an  incursion  of  very  clever  men,  with 
European  notions,  proclaiming  that 
Orientalism  is,  after  all,  a  mere  hum- 
bug^ and  that  Blackey,  if  you  only  dis- 
cifMme  him  properly,  will  soon  accom- 
modate himselr  to  our  English  ways. 
Against  appointments  of  this  re- 
spectable class,  nothing,  we  repeat, 
can  be  said  by  councils  in  India  or 
councfls  in  England.  Besides,  to  what 
are  those  councils  coming  %  The  In- 
dian coundb  are  generally  believed  to 
be  on  their  last  Icffs—that  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  left  to  die  out  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion.  We  have  said 
that)  conHiiutionalljf,  and  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  we  might  add  practically , 
these  councils,  under  the  old  system, 
were  a  check  upon  the  local  gover- 
nors. Appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  they  were  so  far  independ- 
ent of  the  governor,  and  have  some- 
times been  too  strong  for  him.  But 
now,  instead  of  councillors  appointed 
from  England,  there  are  to  oe  exe- 
cutive coundilors,  or  ministers  of 
departments,  appointed  by  theOover- 
nor-Generalandthegovemorsofpresi- 
dencies  themselves.  Thev  will  tnere- 
fore  be— we  will  not  say  ^*  creatures  ** 
(as  the  word  has  an  offensive  im- 
port), but  creations  of  the  head  of 
the  Oovemment,  selected  with  refer- 
ence either  to  his  peculiar  views  or 
to  his  personal  predilections.  A  veio^ 
we  presume,  in  such  cases,  will  be 
reserved  to  the  home  €k>vemment ; 
but,  practically,  this  veto,  as  we  have 
observed  with  reference  to  appoint- 
ments genendly  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  regular  service,  will  seldom  or 
never  be  exerdsed,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  A  Govemor-Qeneral  ma^ 
select  as  his  foreign  minister,  or  his 
war  minister,  a  very  able  ana  excel- 
lent man  ;  Imt  the  man  thus  select- 
ed, and  thus  qualified,  might  be  the 
very  last  whom,  witn  reference  to 
the  dominant  characteristic  and  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  other  members  of 
the  Government,  it  is  expedient  to 
appoint  What  often  is  most  wanted 
in  council  is  not  a  man  of  the  Oover^ 
nor- General's  school,  but  a  man  of  an 
opposite  school,  to  keep  him  from 
going  too  fast,  or  to  urge  him  to  go  a 
nttle  faster.  This  sort  of  check,  under 
the  new  system,  will  at  all  events  be 
lost  A  Q<)vemor-General,  it  is  true, 
on  assuming  office,  will  in  most  in- 
stances findf  an  executive  council 
r^y  made  to  his  hand;  but  if 
these  coundilors  are  to  be  anything 
better  than  mere  irresponsible  assist 
ants  or  clerks,  they  would  feel  them- 
sdves  bound  to  redgn,  if  they  were 
unable  consdentiously  to  support  the 
policy  of  their  chief,  and  to  leave  him 
nee  to  select  his  own  colleagues.  We 
write  in  ignorance  of  the  details  of  the 
scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Indian 
councils;  but  as  our  otgect  is  merdy 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional checks,  these  details  are  im- 
material to  our  ai]rament  It  is 
obvious  that  a  councu,  chosen  by  the 
Governor-General  himself  can'never 
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be  in  the  independent  position  of  one 
nominated  by  such  a  body  as  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  theposition  of  the 
Council  of  India.  We  have  already 
shown  that,  by  the  contemplated  re- 
moval of  one  barrier  after  another, 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  service  is 
now  being  thrown  open  to  the  direct 
influences  of  the  Court,  the  Parlia- 
ment, aod  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  old  svstem  but 
the  Council  of  India,  which  was  in- 
tended to  take  constitutionally  the 
place  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
which  has  obviously  much  more 
limited  constitutional  powers.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  child  of  miuisterial  creation  j  and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  its  contmued 
existence  is  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  Minister  of  the  (lay.  A  more 
honourable  bod^  of  men  than  the 
Council  of  India  IS  not  connected  with 
the  Covernment  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  But  it  is  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should 
preserve  the  stalwart  and  indomit- 
able independence  of  the  old  Court 
of  Directors.  And  it  is  plain  that  if 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  correct  (and  we  believe 
that  it  is  correct),  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Council,  when  pushed 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  law.  are 
very  small.  K  it  were  possible  to 
conceive  a  case  in  which  such  a 
body  of  men,  excluded  as  they  are 
from  Parliament,  should  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  it  is  when  such  a  ques- 
tion as  the  future  constitution  of  the 
Indian  army  is  to  be  decided.  But 
Sir  Charles  Wood  concedes  as  a  pri- 
vilege what  ought  to  be  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  We  are  not 
disposed  to  blame  the  Minister ;  he 
is  entitled  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  the  law  has  given  him.  But 
we  see  now,  for  the  first  time,  dearly 
and  distinctly,  what  these  powers 
aie.  We  see  the  last  remaining  bar- 
rier between  India  and  party  knocked 


down  as  easilv  as  a  rampart  of  i^y- 
ing-cards.  The  game  now  lies  be- 
tween the  Minister  in  England  and 
the  Viceroy  in  India.  The  ball  is 
thrown  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  hand  of  the  one  to  the  hand  of 
the  other.  The  dual  number  is  now 
supreme  in  affairs  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  all  precedents  and  tradi- 
tions are  cast  remorselessly  to  the 
wind. 

We  have  wished  our  readers  to 
look  upon  the  present  India  ques- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  army  question, 
however  important  in  itself,  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  only  a  part  of  it 
Whilst  we  are  contemplating  the 
probable  results  of  a  measure  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  whole 
European  army  of  India  to  the  hands 
of  the  H(»r8e-Guards  and  the  War 
Office,  we  learn  that  the  Indian  civil 
service  is  to  be  thrown  open  to 
Government  proteges  of  all  ages  and 
all  kinds ;  that  the  Indian  councils 
are  to  be  abolished;  and  that  the 
Council  of  India  is  absolutely  a  delu- 
sion and  a  sham.  The  experiment 
which  is  now  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated is  a  comprehensive  and  gigan- 
tic one.  It  has,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  boldness,  and  there  is  some- 
thing that  demands  respectful  admi- 
ration in  the  completeness  and  con- 
sistency of  the  scheme.  If  it  succeed 
— if  it,  under  Providence,  be  per- 
mitted that  thereby  our  Indian  em- 
Eire  is  placed  on  a  securer  basis  than 
efore,  and  the  people  of  India  ren- 
dered more  prosperous,  more  happy, 
and  more  enlightened,  future  gene- 
rations may  gratefully  regard  the 
scheme  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  statesmanship  which  the  present 
century  has  seen.  Assuredly,  it 
has  our  best  wishes— our  heartiest 
prayers.  We  will  not  predict  failures 
out  the  experiment  is  so  novel  and 
so  important,  the  interests  at  stake 
are  so  great,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, for  some  years  to  come,  not 
to  regard  with  feelings  of  anxiety 
the  transition  state  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 
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▲  SKETCH  OF  THE  UfE  AND  OHABACTEB  OF  SIR  BOBEHT  PEEL. 


The  familT  to  which  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  beloDged,  lays  no  claim 
to  ancestral  dignity  or  Imightly  re- 
nown. It  is  one  of  those  good  old 
English  stocks,  a  yeoman's  hoase- 
holdy  the  membersof  which  have  been 
well  described  as  at  once  too  high 
for  the  office  of  constable,  and  too 
bw  for  that  of  sheriff.  Originally 
settled  at  East  Marten,  in  Craven 
parish,  it  transferred  itself,  aboot  the 
year  1600,  in  the  persons  of  William 
Peel  and  his  three  brothers,  to  a 
fiumstead  near  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  name  of  which  is  ominous 
<^  miasmata  and  hyi)ochondriacal 
humours,  for  the  place  is  still  called 
De  Hole,  or  Hoyle  House.  This 
house  in  the  hole  William  Peel  rent- 
ed, with  a  farm  attached  to  it,  under 
a  renewable  lease,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  and  he  left  it 
at  his  demise  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  children. 

It  was  a  grandson  of  this  William 
Peel  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
founded  the  family  from  which  our 
g[eat  statesman  derived  his  descent 
His  name  was  Robert.  He  became 
a  manufacturer  of  woollen  cloths  at 
Blackburn,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
business  that  he  was  able,  by  his  will, 
which  was  registered  in  the  Arch- 


deaconry of  Richmond,  to  bequeath 
to  each  of  his  several  daughters 
"nine-score  pounds.**  Sir  Lawrence 
tells  us  that  the  cloth  which  he  wove 
''was  stamped  with  jwttems  from 
wooden  blocks,  on  which  thev  were 
cut ;"  and  that  "some  of  these  olocks 
were  seen  by  my  father,  lying  ne- 
glected in  a  lumber-room  in  his 
grandfather^s  house."  We  are  not 
surprised  that  the  late  Chief-Justice 
of  Madras  should  express  regret  that 
the  blocks  in  question  were  suffered 
to  disappear.  Rude  as  they  were, 
they  would  have  doubtless  attracted, 
and  deservedly  too,  as  much  notice 
in  the  Hall  of  Drayton  Manor  as  the 
gilded  armour  of  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke attracts  at  Wilton,  or  the  plain 
black  suit  of  belted  Will  Howard  at 
Naworth  Castle.  But  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  this  state  of  feeling. 
The  weapons  which  our  forefathers 
wielded  to  take  away  life,  and  not 
unfrequenUy  to  overlay  right  by 
might,  are  still  furbished  up  and  kept 
clean  that  future  generations  may 
admire  them  ;  while  the  implements 
of  their  honest  industry  we  cast 
aside,  and  sometimes  ourselves  en- 
deavour to  forget  that  to  them  we 
owe  it  that  we  are  what  we  are. 
Besides  settling  on  his  daughters 
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what  was  then  considered  to  be  a 
rich  dower  for  maidens  of  their  class, 
Robert  Peel  gave  to  his  yoanger  son 
a  college  education,  and  fitted  him 
thereby  for  holy  oraers.  His  elder, 
called  after  himself  Robert,  inherited 
a  sum  of  money,  wherewith  he  pur- 
chased the  small  estate  of  Peelrold. 
near  Blackburn,  which  has  remained 
in  possession  of  the  family  ever 
since. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Peels, 
that  their  house,  in  its  generations, 
produces  one  drone  for  eyery  two  or 
at  the  most  three  working  bees.  Ab- 
tit  amen^  so  far  as  the  liying  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  reference  to  the  dead, 
the  statement  appears  to  haye  been 
substantially  correct  William,  the 
son  of  this  Robert,  for  example, 
proyed  a  drone.  He  earned  nothmg, 
and  spent  all  that  he  could.  Hence 
his  son  Robert  found  himself,  on 
his  father's  death,   master  of  the 

SEitemal  acres — no  more — the  es- 
mated  yalue  of  which  did  not 
exceed  ;£I00  a-ye«r.  But  he  seems 
to  haye  possessed  all  the  energy  of 
the  best  of  his  race.  He  adapted  his 
style  of  liying  at  once  to  his  circum- 
stances, made  the  most  of  his  land 
by  farming  it  himself ;  and  though 
married  to  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  one 
of  the  HayworMis  of  Hayworth,  he 
set  up,  like  many  other  cuftiyators  of 
the  soil  round  about  him,  handlooms 
in  his  own  house^  and  added  to  his 
income  by  weaymg.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
forms  at  this  day  the  staple  product 
of  British  industry,  was  tnen  only  in 
its  infancy.  Partly  through  the  mis- 
taken course  in  which  legislation  ran, 
partly  because  skill  was  wanting  to 
spin  the  cotton  thread  of  strength 
enough  to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  warp,  pure  calicoes  were  not 
woyen  to  any  extent  in  England  till 
after  Sir  Richard  Arkwn^ht  had 
worked  out  his  great  inyention :  and 
eyen  then,  they  would  haye  stopped 
short  of  the  point  of  competition 
with  the  muslms  of  India,  had  not 
Orompton*s  mule  come  subsequently 
into  play,  and  carried  all  before  it. 

An  opinion  preyails,  and  we  belieye 
it  to  be  well  founded,  that  the  print- 
ing of  calicoes  was  first  introauced 
into  Lancashire  by  Mr  Hayworth  the 
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younger,  the  brother-in-law  of  Ro- 
bert reel    He  learned  the  art  in 
London,  whither  the  stuffs  fabricated 
at  Blackburn  used  in  former  years  to 
be  sent  in  order  to  be  printed ;  and 
he  came  back  to  his  own  county,  re- 
solyed,  if  possible,  to  practise  what 
he  had  learned  there.      He   com- 
municated his  design  to  Mr  Peel,  who 
fell  in  with  it  cordially,  Mid  they  took 
aceount  of  their  combined  meaiMi 
with  ayiew  to  commence  opezationa 
But  these  proying  inadequate,  they 
found  out  Mr  Yates,  the  keeper  <^ 
a  small  inn  in  Blackburn  called  the 
Black  Bull,  who  had  sayed   some 
money,  and  who  agreed  to  embark 
with  them  in  a  scheme  of  which  the 
promise  appeared  so  inyiting.  From 
these  beffmnings  arose  the  firm  of 
Hayworth,  Peel,  and  Yates,  which 
was  destined,  in  another  generation, 
to  assume  a  foremost  place  among  the 
great  houses  in  Lancashire.    Yet  the 
partners  did  not  win  their  way,  eyen 
to  the  first  stages  of  sucoeoB.  with- 
out passing  throuffh  all  the  difficulties 
which  beset,  in  those  days,  the  pro- 
freaa  of  inyention,  whateyer  shape 
It  might  assume.    Eyery  step  which 
they  took,  they  were  forced  to  take 
in  secret     Their  machinery,  after 
they  set  it  up,  was  broken  by  crowds 
of  bandloom  weayers ;  and  eyen  the 
improyements  introduced  by  them 
into   the  patterns   and  colours  of 
printed  goods,    were   resented    as 
wron^  done  to  their  riyals.  To  sach 
a  height   indeed,  was  persecution 
carried,  that  they  were  glad  to  trans- 
fer their  business  to  btaffordshire, 
where,  at  Burton  -  upon  -  Trent  Mr 
Peel  took  a  lease  for  three  liyes, 
from  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  of  some 
land  well  placed  upon  the  riyer.    It 
is  of  this  Robert  Feel  and  his  fiunily 
that  Sir  Lawrence  giyes  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  sketch  :— 

"He  understood  thoroughly  eTery 
branch'of  the  cotton  trade.  He  instruct- 
ed his  sons  himself ;  he  had  no  drones  in 
his  hire.  He  loved  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  great  national  importance  of 
this  rising  manufacture.  He  was  a  re- 
flecting man  who  looked  ahead ;  a  plain- 
spoken,  simple-minded  man;  not  illi- 
terate, nor  vulgar  either  in  language, 
manners,  or  mind,  but  possessing  no 
refinement  in  his  tastes ;  free  from  af- 
fectation, and  with  no  desire  to  imitate 
the  manners  or  modes  of  life  of  the 
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daas  aboT6  bis  own.  His  sons  r«Mmbled 
him,  and  a  strong  likeness  perraded  the 
whole  fiunily.  They  were^  without  one 
exception,  hsrd- working,  industrious, 
plain,  frugal,  unostentatious  men  of 
basinesB ;  reserred  and  shy ;  nourishing 
a  sort  of  defensive  pride,  and  hating  all 
puade  ;  shrinking  perhaps  too  much 
from  public  serrice  and  public  notice, 
and,  it  may  be,  too  much  devoted  to  the 
calm  joy  <A  a  private  station.  They  were 
l<ml  men,  Tories  in  politics — a  party  on 
which  their  opponents  have  since  dez- 
,  teroosly  affixed  the  un-English  name  of 
aristocrat ;  a  kind  of  moraJ  retribution 
certainly,  since  it  was  first  applied  by 
the  Tories  to  the  heads  of  Uie  Whig 
party — a  party  whose  strength  neverthe- 
less has  commonly  been  derived  from 
the  best  supports  of  a  party,  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  people.  Tories,  however, 
as  the  Peels  generally  were,  they  were 
at  aU  times  rare  samples  of  the  English 
national  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  sturdy 
independence.'' 

The  third  son  of  this  Robert  Peel, 
who  afterwards  became  the  first  ba- 
ronet in  the  family,  was  the  father 
of  t^e  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 
He  gave  early  indication  of  that 
strength  of  character  which  rarely 
fiiils  of  raising  such  as  possess  it  to 
eminence.  Impressed  with  the  con- 
Tiction  that  he  was  destined  to  ac- 
quire vast  wealth,  and  to  found  a 
nunily,  he  seems  nerer  to  have  lost 
nght  of  the  object  for  which  he  be- 
li^ed  that  he  nad  been  called  into 
existence.  When  yet  only  ei£[hteen 
years  of  affe,  he  proposed,  if  his  fa- 
ther woula  give  hun  £600.  to  p;o  out 
into  the  world,  and  work  his  own 
way  through  it  sinde-handed.  The 
proposal  was  not  then  acceded  to ; 
out  no  great  while  elapsed  ere  his 
uncle,  Mr  Hayworth^  struck  with  his 
steady  business  habits,  selected  him 
from  among  all  the  sons  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law to  be  a  junior  partner  in 
the  house.  From  that  hour,  the  ball 
was  at  the  :^oung  man's  foot,  and  he 
never  permitted  it  to  lie  still  He 
gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern.  His  life  be- 
came one  continued  strain  of  hard 
labour.  He  would  get  out  of  bed,  if 
the  weather  seemed  to  threaten,  and 
visit  the  bleaching  -  grounds  at  all 
hours :  and  one  whole  night  in  evenr 
week  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  such 
patterns  as  were  Ibroug^t  down  to 


him  from  London  b]^  the  coach.  Nor 
was  he  content  to  imitate.  He  be- 
came an  inventor  as  well  as  a  c(^y- 
i&t,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
observe  and  to  apply  the  inventions 
of  others  to  the  machinery  which 
drove  his  mills.  A  mind  so  .vigorous, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fertile  in 
resources,  soon  caused  its  influence 
to  be  acknowledjged  bv  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  it  The  junior  part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Hay  worth,  Yates, 
and  Peel,  became  almost  from  the 
first  the  pole-star  of  the  firm ;  and 
when  Mr  Hayworth  retired,  its  au- 
thority was  frankly  acknowledged. 
To  every  remonstrance  which  tiie 
innovations  of  younff  Robert  Peel 
excited  amongst  the  older  hands,  Mr 
Yates— now  ^e  senior  partner— used 
to  eive  invariably  this  answer,  '*  The 
will  of  our  Robert  is  law  here." 

That  Mr  Peel  should  marrv  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  nouse, 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional arrangement  The  marriage 
did  not  take  place,  however,  till  the 
bridQfipY)om  had  r^ftched  the  mature 
a^e  of  thirty-six;  the  bride  was  onl^ 
eighteen.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
disparity  in  their  year&  and  the  still 
more  strikinfi'  lack  of^  similarity  in 
their  tastes,  the  marriage  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  happy  one.  Miss 
Yates  no  sooner  beoime  Mrs  Peel 
i^ian  she  abandoned  all  her  devotion 
to  society,  and,  obeying  the  impulses 
of  great  good  sense  and  of  a  most 
affectionate  temper,  she  became  to 
her  husband  exactly  the  sort  of  wife 
of  which  such  a  man  had  need.  For 
Mr  Peel  was  ambitious  in  no  common 
de^jee.  Sober,  grave,  and  averse  to 
gaiety,  he  loved  money  not  so  much 
for  its  own  sake,  as  because  it  was 
an  instrument  for  attaining  to  power; 
and  money  seemed  to  accumulate  in 
his  hands  as  if  by  magia  Whatever 
he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  snecess- 
fullv  *  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that, 
in  fbllowing  up  his  purposes,  he 
seems  never  to  have  deviated  from 
the  strictest  line  of  intemty.  Poor 
Oompton,  the  wayward  but  not  well- 
used  inventor  of  the  mule,  charged 
him  indeed  with  pirating  his  inven- 
tion ;  and,  as  men  of  Compton*s  tem- 
perament are  apt  to  do,  attributed 
Peel's  success  to  that  act  of  plagiar- 
ism.   But  Compton*B  statement  is 
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little  to  be  tmsted.  The  fact  we 
believe  to  be,  that  Peel,  haying  heard 
of  the  invention,  made  Oompton  two 
proposals,  both  of  which  were  re- 
jected—first, that  he  should  become 
the  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  Oldham,  with  a  large  salary; 
next,  that  he  should  join  the  firm 
as  a  partner.  And  by-and-bj,  when 
Oompton's  secret  ceased  to  be  a 
secret,  he  avaUed  himself  of  improve- 
ments, of  which  the  monopoly  was 
not  secured  by  patent  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  srew  rich,  while 
tne  improver  ended  nis  days  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  strangers. 

Mr  Peel  had  become  a  milBonaire, 
and  was  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
when  his  eldest  son  was  bom.  The 
event  occurred  on  the  5th  February 
1788,  in  Chamber  Hall,  a  house  near 
Bury,  which  he  had  purchased  and 
fitted  up  for  himself.  He  happened 
to  be  in  his  little  business-room  when 
the  consummation  of  a  long-cherished 
desire  was  announced  to  him.  He 
fell  at  Once  upon  his  knees,  and,  re- 
turning thanks  to  Almighty  Qod, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  give  his 
son  to  the  country.  Never,  under 
the  old  Law,  was  cmld  more  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple ;  and  never  was  the  act  of 
dedication  more  ri^dly  carried  into 
effect.  From  his  mfan<^  the  late 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  trained  to  be- 
eome  a  statesman,  the  fact  being  con- 
stantly dinned  into  his  ears  that 
great  things  were  expected  of  him. 
and  that  tailure  would  be  attended 
by  indelible  disgrace. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  of  men*s  mo- 
tives. Sir  Lawrence  Fed,  with  excus- 
able partiality,  attributes  this  pro- 
ceeding on  his  uncle's  part  to  pure 
love  of  country.  "  He  knew,"  it  is 
observed,  "  to  how  hard  a  life  he  was 
destining  his  son.  Labour,  peibaps, 
he  accounted,  and  wisely  accounted, 
a  gain ;  but  he  knew  the  trials,  the 
sufferings,  the  anguish  which  such  a 
life  involves,  the  thorns  which  are 
planted  with  the  laurel  leaf."  With 
every  respect  for  the  recorder  of  these 
opinions,  we  must  crave  permission 
to  dissent  from  the  opinions  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Peel 
was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge 
in  any  d^ree  of  the  harassments 
which  wait  upon  a  political  career ; 
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we  do  not  believe  that,  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  throw  his  eldest  son  mto 
the  arena  of  politi(»,  he  thought  about 
them  at  alL  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, as  it  seems  to  us,  that,  seeing 
farther  into  a  miUstone  than  most 
men,  he  determined  to  attempt 
directly  what  other  novi  homines 
endeavour  to  accomplish  indirectly. 
Instead  of  purchasing  a  cometcy  in  a 
heavy-dragoon  regiment,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  military  ser- 
vice for  gaining  admission  within  the 
aristocratic  circle  to  his  descendants 
of  the  second  or  third  generation, 
he  adopted  the  wiser  and  readier 
course  of  making  his  son  a  politician. 
For  it  was  as  well  known  to  Robert 
Peel  the  elder  as  to  Lord  Byron,  that 
politics,  and  politics  only,  level  the 
distinctions  of  social  life  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  Do  we  blame  him  for  this  1  By 
no  means.  He  was  working  out  in 
the  most  legitimate  manner  the  pro- 
blem of  his  own  existence.  He  nad 
set  a  purpose  before  him  when  life  be- 
gan, and  now  he  made  his  grand  move 
towards  achieving  it.  The  wealth 
which  was  necessary  to  build  up  the 
house  of  Peel  he  had  acquired;  there 
remained  only  the  task  of  securing 
for  the  holders  of  it  a  place  of  emin- 
ence in  the  body  pohtia  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  selection  which  he 
made  of  the  instrument  wherewith 
this  great  object  was  to  be  at- 
tained, and  the  results  have  more 
than  realised  his  most  sanguine  anti- 
cipations. 

Mr  Peel,  the  cotton- spinner,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
who  never  do  things  by  halves.  Hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  educate  his 
eldest  son  for  the  senate,  he  believed 
that  he  could  not  too  soon  begin 
the  course  of  training  which  embryo 
senators  require.  Young  Robert  can 
scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
treated  as  a  child.  Before  he  was 
breeched,  he  had  heard  more  of  the 
sources  of  his  country's  greatness 
than  most  persons  hear  in  the  course 
of  a  lon^  life ;  and  as  years  increased 
upon  him,  he  learned  to  accept  no 
statement  as  true,  even  from  his 
father,  without  first  considering  it  in 
all  its  bearings.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  elder  Peel  as  a  Tory.  He  was  a 
Tory  of  the  school  of  Pit^  and  Pitt  he 
held  up  continually  to  his  son  as  the 
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troe  modol  of  an  English  states- 
man. In  particular,  he  used  often 
to  interest  the  boy  with  accounts 
•of  the  manner  in  which  that  ^reat 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  receiTing 
such  deputations  as  waited  upon 
hiuL  Pitt,  he  observed,  seem^al- 
ways  to  know  better  than  they  what 
such  persons  wanted.  Whether  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  their  reonests  or 
to  refuse  them,  he  never  failed  to  do 
them  justice.  '^  He  would  state  over 
our  case  for  us  better  than  we  could 
have  stated  it  for  ourselves,  and  then 
he  would  £[ive  his  answer.**  But  it 
was  the  spirit  of  Pitfs  commercial 
policy  which  mainly  chimed  in  with 
the  opinions  of  the  successful  manu- 
fiicturer ;  and  this  he  did  his  best  to 
implant  deeply  in  the^mind  of  his 
son.  Without  all  doubt,  the  seed 
thus  early  sown  never  lost  its  vital- 
ity. For  many  years  after  his  en- 
trance into  public  life,  Peel  seemed  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  tide,  which 
had  set  in  strong  in  fovour  or  a  pro- 
tective system.  But  if  ever  the  real 
history  of  the  man  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, it  will  doubtless  appear  that 
even  then  he  distrusted  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing. 
It  will  not  do  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  William  Pitt  and 
Bobert  PeeL  Their  abstract  princi- 
ples might  accord^  but  the  two  men 
were  as  unlikcL  m  all  the  circum- 
stances both  ot  public  and  private 
life,  as  any  two  men  could  well  be. 
Pitt,  bom  into  the  governing  class, 
and  breathiuK  from  the  outset  an 
atmosphere  of  politics^  became  of  his 
own  accord  a  politician ;  there  was 
no  forcing  in  his  case.  The  genius 
with  which  nature  had  gifted  him, 
took  the  direction  into  whidi  all  the 
associations  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded turned  it  The  questions 
daily  and  hourly  discussea  before 
him,  were  economical  questions.  He 
would  lay  down  his  Herodotus  to 
talk  of  the  rights  of  nations j  and 
while  reading  one  of  Cicero's  Philip- 
pics^ would  imagine  that  he  listened 
to  his  father  declaiming  in  the  senate. 
Peers  situation  was  veiy  different. 
The  objects  presented  to  his  obscor- 
vation  out  or  the  schoolroom  were 
important  doubtless,  but  they  were 
mean.  The  mill,  the  bleachin^- 
groond,  the  ledger,   the  prices  m 


home  and  foreign  markets,  were  cal- 
culated rather  to  dwarf  tnan  to  en- 
lan^  his  views  of  thinf^s  [  and  in 
order  to  counteract  their  ufluenoe, 
he  was  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
a  state  of  severe  pupilage.  Had  he 
been  naturally  more  gifted  than  he 
wa&  such  a  diBcipline  could  have 
hardly  failed  to  afiect  him  almost  as 
much  for  evil  as  for  good.  He  had 
not  a  spark  of  genius  about  him, 
but  he  possessed  excellent  abilities  ; 
and  his  memory,  perhaps  because  it 
was  constantly  exerdsea,  became  ex- 
tremely tenacious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constant  self-restraint  to 
whicn  he  was  subjected,  rendered 
him  reserved,  shv,  and  sensitive. 
He  became  so  mucn  of  a  casuist  also, 
that  even  as  a  boy  pie  could  never 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  till  he  had 
passed  in  array  before  his  mind's 
eye  aU  the  reasons  against  as  well 
as  for  the  object  proposed  to  him. 
Lord  Bvron*s  description  of  his  for- 
mer schoolfellow  cannot- but  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readera  "  PeeL  the 
orator  and  statesman,**  says  he,  ^'was 
my  form-fellow :  we  were  on  ^ood 
terms ;  but  his  brother  was  my  mti- 
mate  friend.  There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  among  us,  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  and  he  has  not 
disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar 
he  was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal.  As  a  schoolboy 
out  of  school  I  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  he  never.  In  school  he  always 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely ;  but 
when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
well  In  general  information,  his- 
tory, &C.,  I  think  I  was  his  superior." 
We  accept  this  account  of  voung 
Peel  at  Harrow  as  substantially  cor- 
rect It  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
what  he  afterwards  became,  and  is 
predsel^  such  a  result  as  his  univer- 
sity training  might  be  expected  to 
produce.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
nave  varied  much  after  he  entered 
the  university.  At  Oxford,  as  at 
Harrow,  he  was  still  the  steady  in- 
dustrious student ;  and  he  was  more. 
He  took  to  boating  and  to  cricket,  in 
both  of  which  he  held  his  own,  and 
his  dress  was  in  the  mode.  But  at 
Oxford,  as  everywhere  else,  Peel  was 
methodical  as  clock-work.  There 
were  no  fits  of  hard  reading  and  hard 
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idleness  with  him.  One  day  ezactlj 
resembled  another;  so  many  hours 
devoted  to  classics,  so  man^  to  ma- 
thematics, so  many  to  exercise.  And 
method  and  diligence  reaped  their 
rewiurd.  In  a  remarkably  good  year, 
in  which  the  names  of  Gilb^  Hamp- 
den, and  Whateley  are  registered,  he 
took  a  double  first-class  degree.  He 
was  the  first  Oxford  man  so  distin- 
giiished.  At  the  preceding  examina- 
tions, under  the  system  then  new, 
no  such  honours  in  mathematics  had 
been  earned. 

Mr  Peel  is  described,  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  to  have  entered  life 
with  all  the  aavantages  on  his  side 
of  a  handsome  person  and  an  expres- 
sive  countenance.  His  father*s  name 
also  did  mudi  for  him  with  the  Tory 
pkrt3r,  which  at  once  took  him  up ; 
lor  his  father  had  won  his  own  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  in  due  time  created  a  baronet 
Tet  even  those  who  most  shut  their 
eyes  to  Peel's  shortcomings,  acknow- 
ledge that  his  manners  were  never 
generally  engaging.  In  a  circle  of 
mtimate  friends  he  would  sometimes 
unbend,  though  even  among  these 
his  ordinary  deportment  was  cold, 
perhaps  forbiddmg.  As  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  with  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  was  far  more  agree- 
able during  a  brief  than  a  leng^thened 
interview;  and  he  never  failed  to 
receive  such  persons  as  waited  upon 
him  on  matters  of  business  with 
great  courtesy.  But  the  shyness 
which,  besides  being  natural  to  him, 
had  been  confirmed  and  rendered  in- 
veterate by  his  early  training,  he 
never  succeeded  in  conquering.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  scarcely  admittmg  this 
to  be  a  fact,  nevertheless  says:  "The 
late  Lord  Hardinge,  who  knew  Peel 
intimately,  and  loved  him  with  a 
warm  and  lasting  affection,  once 
lamented  to  me,  in  India,  PeeFs  un- 
expansiveness  (for  those  were  his 
words)  as  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  He  said  that  Croker  had 
complained  *  U  ne  ee  deboutonne 
noij  adding  to  it  the  remark^ '  that 
nis  reserve  impaired  his  usefulness, 
and  was  iinurious  to  the  interests  of 
his  party.'  We  trast  that  Sir  Law- 
rence will  not  consider  that  we 
are  dealing  lightly  with  so  srave  a 
matter,  if  we  subjoin  the  following 
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anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  Cn^efa 
words  on  this  subject : — 

It  chanced  on  a  certain  occasion 
that  a  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
friends  met  at  Drayton,  among  whom 
were  Lord  Hardinge  and  Mr  Croker» 
After  shooting  in  the  morning,  the 
guests  assemlued  at  dinner,  when  Sir 
Kobert  entertained  them  with  an  ac- 
count of  an  accident  which  had  hap- 
pened, while  they  were  out,  to  a 
youuff  son  of  his  brother  William. 
The  cnild,  it  appeared,  had  swallowed 
a  button,  and  the  doctor  being  called 
in,  there  was  a  desperate  attempt  to 
qject  the  noxious  matter.  Warming 
with  his  story,  the  Prime  Minister, 
arrived  at  this  climax.  "  You  never 
saw  a  child  so  treated \  in  fact^we 
got  everything  out  of  him."  "  Wil- 
liam," exclaimed  Croker  across  the 
the  table,  to  the  father  of  the  suf- 
ferer, "  I  wish  that  somebody  would 
give  Sir  Robert  a  button." 

Resolute  to  work  out  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  views.  Peel,  the 
elder,  no  sooner  received  his  son 
home,  with  all  his  university  ho- 
nours fresh  about  him,  than  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Minister  of  the  day — 
the  Duke  of  Portland— to  bring  the 
young  man  into  Parliament  as  a 
supporter  of  the  (jovemment  It 
was  to  Ireland,  in  those  days^that 
all  Prime  Ministers,  whether  Whig 
or  Toiy,  looked  for  the  anreat  body  <« 
their  adherents.  The  Irish  Seo^t- 
ary,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  ac- 
cordingly written  to,  to  provide  a 
seat ;  and  we  find,  in  the  volume  of 
his  correspondence  lately  published 
by  his  son,  a  curious  letter  referring 
to  this  curcumstanee.  How  little 
could  either  of  these  great  men  anti- 
cipate what  was  in  store  for  both  of 
them,  when  the  one  sought  only  to 

Eurchase  his  way  into  the  House  of 
lommons;  and  the  other  directed 
his  agent  at  Castlebar  to  secure  the 
election  of  "a  Mr  PeeL" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
statesman  gains  or  loses  by  becom- 
ing, at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  connected  with  the  executive 
Government  The  disadvantage  uil 
tiiat  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  mina 
contracts  to  the  measure  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated ;  and  that 
in  learning  as  a  duty  to  support  their 
measures,  he  learns  also  to  adopt 
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their  prqndioet.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  yonn^  man  gains  much  bj  being 
early  imtiated  into  habits  of  business. 
Public  business  in  this  country  is 
conducted  on  a  principle  so  different 
iiom  that  whicn  regulates  private 
business,  that  he  who  takes  to  it  late 
in  life,  takes  to  it  under  serious  dia- 
advantaffes.  It  was  PeeFs  fortune, 
good  or  bad,  to  become,  at  the  age 
of  three -and -twenty,  an  Under- 
Seoretary  of  State.  Never  had  the 
office  received  so  industrious  and 
{Mdnstaking  a  Amctionary.  He  read 
and  commented  on  eveiy  paper— the 
most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
pOTtant  *  and  his  tenacious  memory 
enabled  him  to  cany  to  the  debate, 
whenever  one  arose,  a  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  details  of  the 
subject.  Such  a  man  was  invaluable 
to  nis  pari^,  and  the  more  so  that 
he  seemed  m  no  hurry  to  make  per- 
sonal capital  out  of  his  acquirements. 
Except  when  called  ujMon,  in  1809, 
to  second  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  King's  Speech,  Peel  did  not,  for 
rather  more  than  two  years,  speak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  anv 
length ;  and  the  few  sentences  which 
he  uttered  were,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, scarcely  of  an  order  to  excite 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success  as 
an  orator. 

From  the  Colonial  Office  Peel  was 
transferred  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Se- 
cretary. It  was  a  post  not  perhajw 
of  greUer  importance  then  than  it 
happens  to  be  at  this  time— for 
at  tnis  moment  the  Irish  Secretai^ 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  it 
was  always  conferred  upon  a  man 
<tf  whom  some  expectadons  were 
entertained,  being  considered  as  a 
touchstone  of  administrative  ability, 
and  therefore  a  school  of  practical 
statesmanship  for  young  members. 
Amidst  the  fierce  conflict  of  parties, 
religious  not  less  than  political,  which 
then  raged,  the  new  Secretaiy  bore 
himself  well.  He  extended  the  excel- 
lent police  force  which  Sir  Arthur 
Welleeley  had  established  in  Dublin 
throudiout  the  provinces,  and  main- 
tained order  if  he  could  not  intro- 
duce harmony.  It  is  understood, 
also,  that  he  learned  a  good  deal  from 
a  closer  view  of  things,  which  tended 
to  diake  his  confidence  in  the  system 
of  government  as  it  was  then  carried 


on.  Hence  ever^  move  towards  es- 
tablishing equahty  of  socid  privi- 
leges between  Protestants  ana  Ro- 
msn  Catholics  obtained  his  support ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  the  last  con- 
cession of  alL  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
secret,  that,  long  before  the  surren- 
der or  1829,  Peel  was  in  his  secret 
heart  favourable  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. Peel,  however,  was  consti- 
tutionally a  prudent  man ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  his  youth 
exhibited  surer  tokens  of  this  use^ 
ful  quality  than  his  maturer  age. 
Tbrou|^hout  the  six  or  seven  years  of 
his  Insh  administration,  he  neither 
ori^nated  nor  attempted  to  originate 
a  single  novelty.  Bui  he  did  what 
was  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances, far  better.  Assiduous  him- 
seli^  he  compelled  all  his  subordinates 
to  Qo  their  duty,  and  to  take  as  far  as 
possible  the  stm^;  out  of  an  exclusive 
system,  by  working  it  with  as  ntUe 
appearance  of  harumess  as  it  would 
bear. 

Peel  was  not  a  popular  Irish  Se- 
cretary. A  stiff,  silent,  cautions 
young  man  may  be  respected,  but 
he  cannot  be  personally  loved  any- 
where, and  least  of  all  in  Ireland. 
Lady  Morgan,  aocordingly,  quizzed 
him  in  her  novels,  and  0*Conndl 
sneered  at  him.  Even  the  Protestant- 
ascendancy  people  looked  askance, 
because  he  would  take  no  part  in 
their  boisterous  conviviality,  and  ob- 
j^ted  to  dress  up  the  statue  of  King 
William.  But  he  gained  ground  from 
day  to  day  in  reputation  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  began  by  degrees  to 
take  his  proper  place  in  that  House 
of  Commons  which  was  by-and-by 
to  become  his  world.  Not  that  the 
House  of  Commons  ever  accounted 
him  a  great  orator.  His  skill  in  de- 
bate was  perhaps  unrivalled ;  but  in 
his  best  days  as  a  speaker  he  fell  far 
behind  Canning,  Tiemey,  Windham, 
Plunkett,  and  Brougham ;  and  thes^ 
and  many  more,  long  overshadowed 
him  by  their  eloquence.  For  Peel 
had  not  a  scintilla  of  genius.  His 
style  was  diffuse  and  laboured,  his 
best  thoughts  always  seemed  to  be 
overlaid  with  words,  and  his  three 
courses  degenerated  at  last  into  the 
merest  mannerism.  What  he  did  not 
receive  from  inspiration,  however,  he 
managed  to  acquire  by  diligence  and 
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dose  attention  to  details.  He  was 
never  above  availing  himself  of  the 
views  of  others,  and  if  he  did  not 
always  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  his  prompters,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  in  this  and  in  all  constitutional 
countries,  leading  statesmen  must 
either  be,  or  be  supposed  to  be,  the 
originators  of  everything  which  they 
propose,  and  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

We  must  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen 
the  further  progress  of  Peel's  advance 
in  public  lite.  In  1817  he  made  his 
first  great  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  lloman  Catholic  disabili- 
ties, which,  though  severely  criticis- 
ed by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr 
Will>erforce,  himself  an  advocate  of 
emancipation,  pronounced  a  master- 

Eiece  of  argument.  The  same  year 
e  stood  in  opposition  to  Mr  Canning 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which 
a  vacancy  had  occurred  through  the 
elevation  of  theSpeaker,  Mr  Abbot,  to 
the  peerage.  Assisted  by  Lords  Eldon 
and  Stowell,  and  by  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  he  carried  his  election;  and 
was  congratulated  in  the  handsomest 
manner  hj  the  veiy  man  whom  he 
thus  depnved  of  an  honour  coveted 
well-nigh  beyond  all  others.  And 
now  beginning,  aa  it  were,  to  feel  his 
own  strength,  ne  began  also  to  exhi- 
bit that  reaoiness  to  abandon  old 
opinions  which  his  friends  were  ac- 
customed to  eulogise  as  candour,  his 
enemies  to  condemn  as  inconsistency, 
or  something  worse.  In  1819,  having 
ceased  to  be  Irish  Secretarjr,  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  committee  no- 
minated by  Mr  Vansittart  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  a 
renewal  of  cash  payments.  He  had 
spoken  against  Mr  Hornef  s  resolu- 
tion in  1811,  and  contributed  as  far 
as  his  influence  extended  to  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  Restriction  Act  at 
that  time.  He  now  took  quite  an 
opposite  view  of  the  case,  himself 
introducing  into  the  House,  and  sup- 
porting the  bill  commonly  called 
Peel's  bill,  as  the  fruit  of  the  inquir- 
ies, deliberation,  and  judgment  or  the 
committee.  It  is  not  our  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion  to  aiscuss  the 
merits  of  a  measure  which  certainly 
had  in  its  favour  an  unusual  concur- 
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rence  of  the  opinions  of  men  of  all 
parties.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in 
principle,  the^biU  passed  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities.  Peel  himself 
mnkly  avowing  that^  in  consequence 
of  the  evidence  given  to  the  com* 
mittoe,  and  of  the  discussions  upon 
it,  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great 
change.  Besides  living  offence  to 
such  proprietors  of  land  as  had  mort- 
gaged their  estates,  Peel  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  from  his  father.  Both  ex- 
pressed themselves  characteristicallj 
on  the  occasion — ^the  old  man  refer- 
ring to  his  great  political  idol,  Mr  Pitt, 
and  his  own  early  endeavours  to  rear 
his  son  after  that  model ;  the  young 
man  olaiminf^  credit,  as  was  his  wont^ 
for  the  sacnfice  wnioh  he  made  of 
private  feeling  to  public  duty. 

It  was  a  season  of  trouble  and  anx- 
iety to  the  King's  Ministers.  To  the 
Manchester  massacre,  as  it  wsjb  called, 
succeeded  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy 
and  the  ill-aidvised  trial  of  Queen  Car- 
oline ;  from  the  discredit  attendant 
on  the  latter  of  which  Peel  happily 
escaped,  he  holding  at  the  time  no 
oflSoe  under  the  Crown.  With  be- 
coming manliness,  however,  he  stood 
by  the  Government  in  its  hour  of 
need.  Indeed,  his  defence  of  the 
Qome  Secretary  and  of  the  magis- 
tracy took  such  a  turn,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  became 
offended,  and  charged  him  with  de- 
nouncing the  factory  system  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace.  This  was 
puttin(|r  an  entirely  erroneous  inter- 
pretation on  his  words.  All  that  he 
meant  to  convey  was  the  expression 
of  his  opinion,  that  in  a  free  country 
capitalists  have  no  right  to  bring 
masses  of  people  together  withoi^ 
providing  some  more  constitutional 
means  of  preventing  outrage  than  by 
calling  upon  the  Qovemment  to  em^ 
ploy  troops  in  doiuj^  the  work  of  con- 
stables. Happily  tor  all  classes,  this 
doctrine  is  now  fully  understood; 
and  the  army  and  the  people  are 
brought  into  kindly  relations  with 
one  another,  because  the  former  are 
never,  except  in  the  last  extremity, 
required  to  control  the  latter. 

Peers  line  with  reference  to  Queen 
Caroline  was  more  guarded.  He 
blamed  the  Ministers  ror  striking  her 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and  for  reftu- 
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ing  a  ship  in  which  to  fetch  her  home, 
and  a  house  in  which  to  receive  her  on 
her  arrival  in  London.  He  took  no  ob- 
jection, however,  to  the  prooeedin^ 
which  followed,  and  the  King  and  his 
government  were  too  mtefal  for  the 
advocacy  of  their  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  to  think  much  of  the  cen- 
aore  cast  by  him  on  measures  which 
rendered  it  unavoidable. 

Peel  had  been  twelve  years  in  Par- 
liament, of  which  more  than  eight 
were  passed  in  office,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  The 
resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
1821  created  a  vacancy  at  the  Home 
Office,  which  Mr  Peel  was  selected  by 
Lord  Liverpool  to  supplj;.  The  ap- 
pointment was  well  received  by  the 
public,  who.without  entertaining  any 
exaggeratea  idea  of  his  powers,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  man  of  soundjudg- 
ment  and  untiring  industry.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he  more  than  ful- 
filled the  highest  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  him.  In  the  Cabinet 
he  Droved  a  steady  but  sober  friend 
to  Conservative  progress.  Perhaps  he 
was  at  this  time,  and  especially  after 
Canning  returned  to  the  Administra- 
tion, more  Conservative  than  pro- 
gressive. But  out  of  the  Cabinet — 
we  mean  in  matters  purely  depart- 
mental—no Minister  ever  effected. 
S eater  changes,  and  all  of  them  for 
e  better.  His  reforms  of  the  cri- 
minal law— and  they  were  his,  from 
whomsoever  the  inspiration  may  have 
come— are  a  standing  monument  to 
his  glory.  It  is  a  pi^  that  he  should 
have  been  so  prone  to  make  a  parade 
of  his  own  merits.  But  this,  tnough 
a  constitutional,  perhaps,  ratner  than 
a  moral  weakness  in  the  man,  must 
not  tempt  us  to  detract  from  the 
merits  ot  which  he  boasted.  He  has 
been  charged  with  jealouffjr  of  Can- 
ning, and  of  aiming  so  early  as  1822 
at  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  this  charge  comes 
from  the  adherents  of  one  who  cer- 
tainly did  aspire  to  the  highest  place 
In  the  Cabinet,  and  succe^ed  at  last 
hf  great  adroitness  in  gaining  his 
«nd.  We  have  never  hetuHi  it  insin- 
uated from  any  other  quarter,  that 
till  the  post  was  actually  forcea  upon 
him.  Peel  ever  made  a  move,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  achieve  it 

The  art  ot  governing  in  England 


was  not,  in  1822,  what  it  had  been 
twenty  years  previously.  Men*s  at- 
tention no  sooner  ceased  to  be  rivet- 
ed on  measures  of  defencefrom  foreign 
enemies,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  abuses,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
svstem  of  administration  under  which 
they  lived.  In  Ireland  a  strong  agi- 
tation was  got  up  for  the  remal  of 
the  laws  which  excluded  Roman 
Catholics  from  political  power.  In 
Engknd  and  Scotland  parliamentary 
reform  became  an  ommous  watch- 
word. The  latter  object  was  follow- 
ed for  a  time  with  far  less  of  judg- 
ment and  skill  than  the  former.  The 
Catholic  Association  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Daniel  O'Connell,  either  kept 
itself  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
from  the  first,  or,  when  placed  beyond 
these  limits  by  some  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament,  at  onceshifledits  ground, 
and  defied  the  executive  to  interfere 
with  it  The  Radical  Reformers  of 
Great  Britain,  less  ably  directed, 
made  their  appeal  for  a  while  to  phy- 
sical force,  ana  were  easily  put  down. 
But  both  learned  wisdom  from  ex- 
perience. Threats  of  insurrection 
ceased  to  be  uttered  in  England,  and 
secret  societies  died  out  in  the  sister 
country.  Forthwith  the  two  ques- 
tions, reformof  Parliament  and  equal 
political  rights  to  men  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  became  mere  party  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  in  respect  to  the 
last,  the  Cabinet  itself  was  divided, 
and  the  habitual  supporters  of  the 
Government  felt  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence, at  liberty  to  vote  upon  it 
as  they  pleased.  This,  whether  un- 
avoidable or  not,  was  by  no  means  a 
satisfEkctorv  state  of  thingSw  It  caused 
great  emoarrassment,  and  boded 
change.  Indeed,  a  man  of  Peel*s 
peculiar  temperament  and  habit  of 
thought  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  in  standing  out  for  the  settle- 
ment of  1688,  he  was  fighting  a 
doomed  battle.  Tet  he  fought  it  gal- 
kmtly  throughout  the  whole  of  Lord 
liverpooFs  tenure  of  office^  without, 
as  far  as  we  know,  breathiog  a  hint 
to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends 
that  he  despaired  of  the  issues. 

So  the  current  ran  for  some  years. 
Peel,  taking  his  place  beside  Lord 
Liverpool.  Uie  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Lora  Chancellor  Eldon,  con- 
tended for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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conBtitution  as  it  was.  Canning, 
perhaps  more  opposed  than  he  to 
parliamentary  reform,  was  yet  the 
ablest  advocate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Catholic  emancipation.  This 
naturally  created  some  estrangement 
between  them,  which  neyer,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
amounted  to  want  of  confidence ;  for 
PeeFs  views  on  all  points  of  commer- 
cial policy  were  at  least  as  liberal  as 
those  of  his  gifted  rival  And  erea 
in  respect  to  foreign  relations  they 
thougnt  very  much  alike.  The  onlj 
real  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect  may  be  thus  described.  Peel 
was  satisfied  so  to  act  as  to  keep 
England  clear  from  too  dose  a  con- 
nection with  the  absolute  powers : 
Canning  not  only  desired  the  same 
thing,  but  lost  no  public  opportunity 
of  boastin^^  that  such  was  his  object 
At  last  Lord  Liverpool  was  smitten 
down,  and  those  events  occurred  of 
which  the  best,  because  the  fullest, 
account  anywhere  given,  will  be 
found  in  Mr  Gleig's  continuation  of 
Brialnumt'sLifeof  Wellington,  For 
some  months  the  business  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  by  a  Cabinet 
without  any  effective  head ;  an  ano- 
maly which  the  outer  world  accepted 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Lord  Liver- 
pool's condition  and  past  services, 
out  which  was  owin|^,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  the  King's  inability  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  Minister  to  preside  over 
the  Administration.  Peel's  behaviour 
throughout  this  interregnum  is  above 
reproach.  He  joined  in  no  intrigue 
for  or  against  any  man.  He  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ministers  in 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  do,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  make  either 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  its  opposite  a  Cabinet  question, 
and  that  if  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  to  hold  together,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  Lord  Liver- 
pool with  some  statesman  whose 
views  on  that  important  point  were 
in  accord  with  his  own.  Not  so  Mr 
Canning.  Long  an  object  of  personal 
dislike  to  Ceorge  lY.— so  strong,  in- 
deed, that  the  King  never  invited 
him  to  the  palace,  nor  would  see  him 
except  on  business— he  had  managed, 
by  conciliating  a  well-known  royal 
&vourite,  to  overcome  this  feeling ; 
and  now,  through  the  same  influ- 


ence, he  got  himself  to  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  the  only  man  in  the  Mi- 
nistry fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a*new  Cabinet  Mean- 
while he  led  his  colleagues  to  believe 
tiiat  he  had  no  desire  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration ;  and  even 
named  the  individual  whom,  if  ap- 
plied to  by  the  Eling,  he  meant  to 
propose  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Why  under  such  circumstances  Can- 
ning should  have  sounded  Peel  as  to 
his  readiness  to  serve  with  him.  should 
his  Miyesty  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  (Government,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  That  he  did  put  the  question  to 
the  Home  Secreti^  is^  however,  now 
well  known ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  Peel  gave  to  it  a  brief 
but  peremptory  refusal.  But  the 
intrigue  was  not  thereby  stayed.  By 
a  process  which,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  admits  of  no  justification.  Can- 
ning received  the  King^s  commands 
to  form  a  Government ;  and  Peel, 
with  the  Duke  of  WeUini^n^  Lords 
Eldon.  Bathurst,  and  Melville,  re- 
signed. 

reel's  explanation  of  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  is  before  the  world. 
He  stated  in  the  House  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  entertaining  the 
opmions  which  he  did,  to  belong  to 
a  Cabinet  of  which  the  head  was 
pledged  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Not  a  word  escaped 
him  farther  indicative  of  general  dis- 
trust of  Mr  Canning.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  eulogised  the  new  Minister 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  sa- 
voured of  exag^ration.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  ali  his  views  save  one. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  conviction 
had  matured  itself  in  his  mind,  that 
there  would  be  greater  dan^r  to  the 
State  from  a  continued  resistance  to 
Catholic  emancipation  than  from 
granting  it  Was  there  duplicity  in 
all  this— or  self-deceit  ?  Tnere  was 
neither.  Peel's  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation  was  like  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  first  to  last, 
a  political,  not  a  religious  impulse. 
He  dreaded  the  influence  of  a  party 
long  shut  out  from  the  privileges  <n 
the  constitution,  on  the  constitution 
itself,  were  power  conceded  to  it  And 
so  long  as  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  nation  to  exclude  that 
party  from  power,  he  was  lea^  to 
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promote  the  nation's  wishes.  Bat 
the  growinj^  desire  of  the  educated 
classes  to  risk  all  rather  than  perse- 
Tere  in  a  system  of  exclusion,  brought 
the  matter  before  him  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  Session  after  session, 
except  in  1826,  the  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons  favourable  to 
repeal  had  steadily  increased ;  while 
in  the  Lords  all  the  fresh  blood  ran 
in  the  same  direction.  And  in  Ireland, 
society  was  all  bat  broken  up.  How 
was  the  €k>yemment  to  be  carried  on 
at  all  with  this  fearful  sore  perpetually 
open)  It  was  not  in  such  a  nature  as 
Feel*s  to  avoid  being  affected  by  these 
considerations,  ispediency — usin^ 
that  term  in  no  offensive  sense^stood 
with  him,  as  a  politician,  in  the  room 
of  principle.  His  object  through  life, 
except  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  to  effect 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  whidi 
could  be  achieved  with  t&  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  than  to  aim  at 
the  utmost  good  that  was  attainable. 
Now,  thougn  believing  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  Parliament,  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  run  tne  risk  of 
dislocating  the  party  with  which  be 
had  all  his  life  acted,  by  taking  office 
nnder  a  Minister  who  was  pledged  to 
procure  for  them  such  admission.  As 
events  soon  afterwards  proved.  Peel 
did  himself  no  good  by  resting  his 
severance  from  Mr  Canning  on  the 
ground  which  he  took  up.  The  Duke 
was  more  wary ;  and  hence,  when^the 
day  of  Catholic  emancipation  arrived, 
by  far  the  greater  load  of  obloquy  fell 
ui)on  Peel,  who,  in  point  of  fac^  sa- 
crificed himself  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  prize  which  Canning  paid 
such  a  neayy  price  to  win  md  not 
long  remain  with  him.  He  held  it 
but  a  few  months,  and  found  no 
happiness  in  it.  On  his  demise,  Lord 
Goderich  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  failed.  What  was 
there  to  prevent  Mr  Peel  from  aspir- 
ing to  the  place  for  which  his  Can- 
nin^te  colleagues  had  accused  him 
of  mtriguing  nine  years  previously  1 
Two  impediments  stood  m  the  wav. 
First.  Oeorge  lY.  did  not  personally 
like  nim ;  next,  he  was  diffident  of 
his  own  power  to  guide  a  party, 
which  had  still  the  folly  to  think  as 


much  of  blood  as  of  talent.  He  at 
once,  however,  accepted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  proposal,  and  returned 
to  the  Home  Office.  It  was  a  season 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  both  within 
and  without  The  great  towns  were 
becoming  impatient  under  what  de- 
mago^es  assured  them  was  a  state 
of  pohtical  degradation.  In  Ireland, 
agitation  grew  more  rampant  firom 
&j  to  day.  And  not  tne  Whigs 
onlv,  but  the  old  Tories  also  frett^, 
and  gave  but  a  lukewarm  support, 
because  th^  equally  consideredthem- 
selves  ill-used  m  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry.  For  both,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Duke  s  Administra- 
tion, had  expected  that  he  would 
make  advances  to  them ;  and  both 
were  disffusted  by  his  retaining  in 
the  Kings  service  only  such  men  as 
Huskisson,  Palmerston,  and  Lords 
Dudley  and  Ward.  In  the  Cabinet 
itself,  moreover,  there  was  no  great 
prindpleof  cohesion.  The  Canningites, 
made  sore  by  the  jeers  of  the  lookers- 
on,  jibbed  occasionally  in  dragging 
the  coach.  Huskisson,  in  particular, 
came  into  collision  witn  the  head  oi 
the  Government  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Government  was  formed ;  and  being 
snubbed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
his  speech  delivered  from  the  hust- 
ings at  liverpool,  never  cordially  for- 
gave the  rebuke.  And  perhaps  it  was 
somewhat  rashly,  not  to  say  un- 
wisely, administered.  When  the  ob- 
ject of  all  parties  was  to  bury  in 
oblivion  past  differences,  it  would 
have  been  no  degradation  to  the 
Duke  had  he  given  to  Mr  Huskisson 
some  "guarantee**  as  to  his  future 
policy.  And  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, though  not,  as  Huskisson  used  it^ 
strictlv  justifiable,  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  oeen  forgiven,  or,  at  all  events, 
reproved  in  private.  Still,  that 
matter  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  got  over,  had  Huskisson 
better  considered  the  course  which 
official  honour  required  him  to  pursue 
on  the  East  Retford  question.  And 
here  we  must  object  to  the  tone  in 
which  Sir  I^wrence  Peel,  usually 
so  iinpartial,  speaks  ci  the  severance 
of  Mr  Huskisson  firom  the  Tory 
party,  and  of  the  causes  of  it.  If,  as 
we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  and  as  Sir 
Lawrence  himself  acknowledges, 
Hnskisaon  forced  the  Duke  and  Air 
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Peel,  in  Cabinet,  against  their  will  to 
adopt  a  particular  arrangement,  he 
was  without  justification  when  he 
took  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Ihie  in  opposition  to  that  very  ar- 
rangement. Even  Peel  felt  the  out- 
rage keenly,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Duke  could  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did,  after  Mr  Huskisson 
bcj^n  that  unhapfpy  correspondence 
which  ended  in  his  retirement  firom 
the  Ministry. 

The  correspondence  in  question, 
however,  with  the  subsequent  attack 
which  Mr  Huskisson  was  hurried 
into  making  on  the  Duke,  drew  from 
Peel  a  speech,  some  portions  of  which 
are  now  much  more  intelUnble  than 
they  were  at  the  period  wuen  they 
were  delivered  Huskisson  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Duke 
threw  him  over  in  obedience  not  to 
his  own  will,  but  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Tory  paity.  At  this  Peel  became 
justlv  oflfended ;  and  while  vindicat- 
ing nis  chief  from  so  unworthy  a 
duirge.  seized  the  opportunity  to  de- 
clare tnat  he  himself  would  not  con- 
sent to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  such  dictation.  He  then 
added,  that  ''  he  was  determined  to 
follow  no  one's  policy ;  neither  that 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  nor  that  of  Mr 
Canning,  but  to  give  to  each  subject 
as  it  came  before  him  his  utmost 
Attention,  and  to  his  Sovereign  the 
bestadvice  in  his  power."  The  truth 
is,  that  already  the  pressure  of  events 
was  upon  him,  ana  that  he  fdt  the 
time  to  be  near  at  hand,  when,  eiiket 
in  office  or  out  of  it.  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, or  what  he  believed  to  be  such, 
would  compel  him  to*  break  down 
those  defences  of  an  exclusively  Pro- 
testant constitution,  which  for  so 
many  years  he  had  struggled  to  main- 
tain. 

The  secession  of  Mr  Canning's 
friends — for  thev  all  followed  Mr 
Huskisson— tended,  without  doubt, 
to  weaken  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration.  The  men  brought 
in  to  fill  the  vacancies,  though  aole 
and  honest,  scarcely  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Parliiunent  or  of  the 
country.  Sir  George  Murray,  in  par- 
ticular, and  Sir  Henry  Hardinse,  were 
believed  to  be  mere  tools  in  the  hand 
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of  the  dictator,  who,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  obey  his  orders 
in  tne  field,  would  never,  it  was  be- 
lieved, dream  of  disputing  his  sug- 
gestions in  the  Cabinet  Nor  must 
the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  alreadv  received  a  shake 
from  the  success  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta  After 
attempting  to  meet  the  question  with 
a  negative.  Peel  found  that  a  compro- 
mise was  necessary;  and  the  bill, 
denuded  of  most  of  its  more  objection- 
able clauses,  was  allowed  to  pass. 
It  passed,  moreover,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  drcumstancessomewhat 
damaging  to  the  Gk)vemment  The 
Duke,  observing  that  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates supported  the  measure  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  provide  ad- 
ditional securities  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
ment, refused  to  accept  it  on  such 
terms ;  and  his  language,  though 
guarded,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression anything  but  favourable  on 
the  minds  of  the  great  Protestant 
Twy  party. 

The  story  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  dead-lock  to  which 
it  brought  all  public  business  in  Ire- 
land, is  too  well  known  to  require 
that  we  should  repeat  it  here.  Soalso 
is  the  episode  of  the  Clare  election, 
the  first  unhappy  fruits  of  the  break 
between  the  Duke  andtheCanningite 
portion  of  his  Cabinet  Mr  Vesey 
Fitsgerald  having  been  appointed  to 
office,  went  over  to  seek  re-election 
at  the  hands  of  his  constituents ;  and 
though  a  life-long  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  was  defeated  by 
Daniel  O'Connell.  It  was  a  bold 
step  on  the  part  of  the  agitator,  and 
it  succeeded.  He  persuaded  the 
ignorant  freeholders  of  Clare  that 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a  Roman 
Catholicfromtakiugnisseatif  elected, 
and  mainly  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  priests  he  carried  his  election. 
Then  followed  the  Duke's  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Dr  Curties,  the 
recall  of  Lord  Anglesey,  and  the 
first  of  the  Irish  monster-meetings; 
and,  finally,  the  determination  on 
the  Duke's  part,  towards  the  end 
of  1828,  to  bring  in  and  carry,  at  all 
hazards,  a  bill  for  settlinjo^  a  question 
with  the  continued  agitation  of  which 
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ffpyenunent  in  anyahape  had  become 
impoaBible. 

We  need  soarcely  obeenre,  that  of 
the  part  played  by  Peel  in  this  mo- 
mentous airangement  no  trae  or  de» 
tailed  accoont  has  yet  been  given. 
11  Qoizot  writes  about  it  as  a  man  of 
ffenius  would  do,  who  had  only  the 
delates  in  Ptoliiunent  to  guide  him. 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel  is  content  to  skim 
the  surface;  and  even  the  volume 
which  came  out  three  or  four  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Stan- 
£pe  and  Mr  Caitiwell,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  Peel's  own  version  of 
the  story,  is  confessedly  a  garbled 
version.  Mr  Peel  kei>t  a  complete 
record  of  his  own  opinions  and  acts 
while  the  measure  was  under  consi- 
deration in  the  Cabinet  His  editors 
found  sufficient  reason  not  to  pub- 
lish it  in  detail  Neither  is  it  our 
part  to  sujpply  the  void  which  they, 
doubtless  tor  excellent  reasons,  have 
left  in  their  narrative.  But  this  much 
we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  Peel 
did  his  best  to  escape  firam  the  re- 
nK>nsibility  of  proposing  the  Relief 
Bill  as  a  Mmister ;  and  that,  finding  it 
impossible,  without  loss  of  honour,  to 
abandon  the  Government  on  a  mea- 
sure of  which  he  approved,  he  joined 
the  £nglish  prelates  in  forcing  the 
Duke  to  omit  his  clauses  for  paying 
the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy  in  be- 
laud, and  compelhnff  them  to  officiate 
under  licences  from  the  Crown.  Never, 
in  our  opinion,  was  greater  mistake 
committed.  The  Romanists  may  say 
what  they  will  now — now  that  they 
have  gained  all,  subject  to  no  con- 
ditions except  such  as  custom  and 
very  flexible  consciences  euable  them 
to  vidate  with  impunity— but  they 
would  have  as  little  rejected  stipenos 
for  their  priests  in  1829,  even  when 
accompamed  with  revocable  licences, 
as  the  Irish  Presbyterians  are  likely  to 
r^ect  the  i^umi>(>num,  because  it 
is  accompamed  by  a  little  State  in- 
terference in  the  settlement  of  their 
ministera  Siuce  we  were  to  have 
Catholicemandpation — and  probably 
there  are  few  reasonable  persons 
now  living  who  will  deny  that  it  had 
by  this  tmie  become  mevitable  — 
we  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that 
it  did  not  come  to  us  surrounded 
by  the  safeguards  which  the  bill, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  Duke, 


had  {irovided  for  our  Ph>testant  in- 
stitutions. 

The  consequences  to  Peel  of  his 
]m>oeeding8  on  this  occasion  were 
more  serious  than  the  world  genenJly 
supposes.  His  heart  was  wrunff  by 
the  falling  off  from  him  of  those 
with  whom  through  life  he  had  acted ; 
and  his  rejection  by  the  Universi^ 
of  Oxford  entered  hke  iron  into  his 
souL  It  was  not  mere  n^rief  which 
affected  him:  his  sensitive  nature 
received  a  jar,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  connection  between 
him  and,  the  Tory  party  had,  from 
the  first,  been  more  an  accident  than 
anything  else;  his  own  Toiyism 
was  rather  the  effect  of  early  associa- 
tion than  a  principle.  He  now  began 
to  distrust  opinions  which  he  had 
formerly  advocated ;  and  his  advo- 
ca<^  of  which  had  been  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  personal  and  party  policy, 
rather  than  of  personal  conviction. 
His  views  on  Church  matters,  in  par- 
ticular, underwent  a  great  change. 
Still  he  expressed  himself,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it^  as  ne  had  ever 
done.  If  possible,  mdeed,  he  held 
more  alooi^  than  formerly  from  inti- 
mate personal  relations  with  his 
followers.  This,  however,  was  a 
drcumstanoe  which  attracted  very 
littie  observation.  What  if  he  did  pass 
to  his  seat,  and  from  it  again^  with- 
out accosting  any  one,  or  being  ac- 
costed either  in  the  lobby  or  in  the 
gangway  %  Had  it  not  alwavs  been 
so  f  It  was  onlv  bv  the  ultra-To- 
ries—the EnatcnbuUs,  Blandfords, 
and  others,  who  had  fallen  off  from 
him— that  the  circumstance  was 
noticed  at  alL  His  friends,  Charles 
Ross,  Bonham,  and  even  Billy  Holmes, 
insisted  that  he  was  never  known  to 
be  in  better  spirits ;  that  he  was  the 
same  unyielding  Protestant  in  Church 
and  State  that  he  had  ever  been. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  were  at 
fault  His  mind  was  in  a  transition 
state-M)ld  things  were  passing  away 
around  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
being  conscious  of  the  influence  of 
new.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  learn 
at  the  same  time  that  a  leader  of 
the  Tory  party  must  either  resist 
change  with  his  adherents,  or  win 
over  his  adherents  to  promote  it 
wisely  with  him. 

The  substitution  of  a  sliding  for  a 
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fixed  scale  of  duties  on  corn,  was 
carried  with  little  opoosition.  It 
was  carped  at  by  a  few  la^  landed 
proprietors,  but  it  went  down  with 
the  great  minority  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Not  so  the  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  metropolitan  police.  It 
was  denounced  as  a  first  move  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  military 
ffovemment ;  and  the  King  was  peti- 
tioned, and  warned  to  be  on  his  guard. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Peel  be- 
came greatly  embarrassed  even  by 
the  success  which  attended  his  own 
measures.  He  saw  with  regret  that 
this  success  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  sui>port  of  the  Whigs,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  Cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member  was  a  false  one. 
In  Ireland,  for  example,  Ministers 
proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry 
to  its  lecitimate  issues  the  polipy  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  their  old 
friends;  and  they  Mled,  in  conse- 

auence,  to  collect  new  friends.  Never- 
iieless,  they  went  forward  with  many 
minute,  but  not  therefore  unimpor- 
tant, changes.  The  Sale  of  Beer  Bill, 
though  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
did  nothing  for  them ;  and  the  re- 
fusal to  inquire,  by  committee,  into 
the  distresses  of  the  silk-weayers, 
furnished  a  handle  of  which  their 
enemies  made  good  use.  Then  fol- 
lowed ^e  agricultural  riots ;  and  fin- 
ally the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
death  of  George  lY.  We  are  not 
going  to  reopen  the  questions  which, 
by  breaking  up  the  Tory  party, 
brought  in  the  Whigs,  and  produced 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  all  its 
consequences.  The  elections  conse- 
quent on  the  accession  of  the  new 
King  still  gave  a  msyority  to  Tory- 
ism ;  but  it  was  to  Toryism  divided 
against  itself;  and  by  a  motion  on 
the  Civil  List,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
PameU,  and  seconded  bySir  Edward 
£natchbull,the  Duke  ofWellington*s 
Administration  was  overthrown. 

It  is  charged  against  the  Tory 
party  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  that  a 
long  tenure  of  office  had  rendered 
them  supercilious  —  that  having 
ceased  to  win  the  people  to  their 
side,  they  treated  talent  with  ne- 
glect, except  where  it  happened  to 
be  associated  with  rank  or  money. 
Tories  though  we  are,  we  grieve  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is 
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too  much  truth  in  this  accusation. 
Lonjg  tenure  of  office  had  spoilt  the 
Tories  socially.  They  affected  to  be 
swayed  so  entirely  bv  principle,  that 
they  could  not  condescend  to  man- 
oeuvre for  support,  unless  it  were 
rendered  voluntarily.  According  to 
their  view  of  the  case,  the  cause  of 
dose  boroughs,  and  of  the  system  of 
ffovemment  inseparaUe  from  dose 
boroughs,  was  tne  people*s  cause, 
which  Tom,  Dick,  and  Marry  had  as 
much  interest  in  upholding  as  Earl 
Fits-William  or  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  Hence  they  would  not 
stoop  to  purchase  the  good  word  of 
writers  or  speakers  whose  sole 
recommendation  might  be  talent. 
Newspi^r  men,  in  particular,  they 
held  m  contempt  and  abhorrence; 
they  were  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and, 
as  such,  not  fit  company  for  senators 
and  Ministers  of  State.  The  Whigs 
were  wiser  in  their  generation. 
Holland  House,  Lansdowne  House, 
Devonshire  House,  all  opened  their 
doors  to  merit,  however  humble ;  and 
the  owners  of  these  hospitable  man- 
sions received  their  reward  in  con- 
ciliating to  their  own  party  no  small 
portion  of  the  young  blood  of  the 
nation.  Indeed  we  may  go  further. 
With  one  or  two  honourable  excep- 
tions, the  leaders  of  the  Tories  seem- 
ed to  take  pleasure  in  mortifpig 
their  humbler  friends  j  they  certainly 
never  thought  of  noticing  their  ser- 
vices as  men  endowed  with  more 
brains  than  money  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  And  here,  again,  their  be- 
haviour contrasts  not  very  pleasantly 
with  that  of  their  rivals.  Peel 
could  confer  pensions  gracefUly 
enouffh,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Tom 
Hood  and  his  family.  But  neither 
Peel  nor  the  Duke  ever  thought  of 
finding  places  for  Lockhart  Wilson, 
Hook,  or  Maginn.  On  tne  other 
hand,  the  Whigs,  to  their  own  hon- 
our, and,  we  doubt  not,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service,  were 
scarce  in  office  ere  they  found  berths 
for  Fonblanque,  John  Forster,  and 
others.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret— for 
Peel  and  his  friends,  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  told  the  tale — that  Dis- 
raeli, at  the  commencement  of  his 
parliamentaiy  career,  made  such  ad- 
vances to  the  Tory  Minister  as  his 
position  and  consciousness  of  power 
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jtiBtified  him  in  makiDg.  They  were 
coldly  repulsed.  This  was  not  a  very 
wise  prooeeding,  and  the  evil  results 
of  it  are  still  felt ;  let  us  hope  that 
they  are  wearing  out 

tt  has  been  said  of  Peel,  and  we 
think  truly,  that  he  could  never 
play  a  losing  same.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever. respHonsiDle  for  the  consequences 
of  tne  ministerial  crisis  of  1831  fur- 
ther than  this,  that  it  was  by  his 
advice  that  the  Whig  Reform  Bill 
was  permitted  to  come  to  a  second 
reading.  Whether  any  real  damage 
has  accrued  to  the  country  through 
this  want  of  decision  on  his  part, 
may  be  doubted.  Lord  Brougham, 
indeed— if  any  credit  is  due  to  Mr 
Boebuck  —  still  believes  that,  had 
the  bill  been  refused  a  first  reading, 
there  would  have  been  no  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  Lord  Grey  must 
have  resigned,  and  a  new  Admmistra- 
tion  come  in— formed,  probably,  out 
of  the  more  moderate  men  of  all  par- 
ties. But  could  they,  or  could  any 
statesman,  have  prevented  the  enact- 
ment of  a  hurge  measure  of  change 
after  a  bill  so  sweeping  as  that  of 
1831  had  been  laid  by  the  King's 
Ministers  on  the  table  of  the  House  f 
And  if  a  lam  measure,  would  it  not 
have  proved  a  prelude,  and  nothing 
more,  to  some  fresh  measure,  per- 
ha^M  more  mischievous  than  that 
which  the  Whigs  gave  us?  These 
are  questions  which  it  is  useless  to 
ask,  oecause  they  admit  of  no  an- 
swer. The  facts  of  history  are  well 
known.  Peel's  refusal  to  get  up  an 
opposition  to  a  first  reading,  lea  the 
party  which  had  already  gathered 
lound  him  again  to  believe  that  he 
saw  enough  of  good  in  the  ministe- 
rial scheme  to  allow  of  its  being 
amended  in  committee.  Hence, 
when  the  second  reading  came  on, 
his  resistance  was  regard^  rather  as 
conventional  than  hearty,  and  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  smallest 
possible  majority.  An  immediate 
dissolution  followed,  into  consenting 
to  which  the  King,  a  good  but  weak 
man,  was  cajoled  ;  and  the  country 
was  thrown  mto  a  state  of  anarchy 
ouch  as  never  occurred  before,  and 
probably  will  never  occur  again, 
without  leading  to  revolution. 

There  is  but  one  point  in  PeeFs 
conduct,  while  heading  the  opposi- 


tion to  Earl  Grey's  measure,  which 
will  bear  to  be  questioneo.  Ab 
long  as  the  battle  raged  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  fought  it 
loyally,  yet  he  fought  from  mrst  to 
last  without  hope.  When,  therefore, 
the  waverers  prevailed  to  carry  the 
second  reading  in  the  Lords,  and 
afterwards,  by  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance in  committee,  forced  the  Minis- 
ters to  create  peers  or  to  resign. 
Peel  refused  to  join  the  Duke  in 
that  great  man's  gallant  attempt  to 
remove  the  Sang  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Whig-Radicals.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Peel  was  wrong 
m  this.  The  country,  lashed  up 
mto  madness  by  the  press  and  the 

Eolitical  unions^  would  probably  not 
ave  been  satisfied  with  such  re- 
forms as  the  Duke  was  prepared  to 
concede ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
going  far  beyond  the  country  in  vio- 
lence, would  have  at  once  refused 
the  supplies.  Was  anything  to  be 
gained  oy  a  dissolution  f  Perhaps ; 
but  not,  we  suspect,  enough  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  blame  Peel  for  re- 
fhsing  to  cooperate  with  the  Duke, 
though  we  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he 
had  rested  his  refusal  on  higher 
grounds  than  re^[ard  to  personal  con- 
sistency. But  this  was  part  of  Peel's 
idiosyncrasy :  he  could  not  separate 
himself  from  his  duties.  He  had 
none  of  the  chivaliy  about  him 
which  sent  Lord  Falkland  to  die  for 
a  prince  whose  policy  he  condemned ; 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  our  own  glo- 
rious DuKe,  induced  him  to  nsk 
eveiything  rather  than  desert  the 
Sovereign  in  his  hour  of  need.  The 
consequences  are  weU  known.  After 
the  delay  of  a  fortnight,  the  Duke 
nive  up  his  commission,  and  Lord 
Grey,  returning  to  power,  carried  his 
Reform  Bill. 

Well-nigh  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  events  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing befell ;  and  thirty  years  are  apt  to 
efifect  on  men's  ideas  changes  asgreat 
as  they  effect  in  their  forms.  We  of 
this  Magazinestmggled  hard,  in  1832, 
to  keep  things  as  they  then  were.  We 
are  now  free  to  confess  that  we  strove 
to  achieve  an  impossibility.  Not  that 
our  views  of  the  rashness  of  the  Whig  • 
scheme,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  ac- 
complishment, are  at  all  modified. 
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The  Whig  measure  was  dictated  by 
no  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  what  the  oountiy  really  need- 
ed. It  was  a  mere  party  moye,  into 
which  its  authors  plongeo,  caringveiy 
little  about  consequences,  so  long  as 
it  rendered  office  untenable  by  their 
rivals ;  for  it  sought  to  accomplish 
in  a  day,  and  by  violence,  that  which, 
to  be  quite  safe,  demanded  at  least 
half  a  centuiY  of  gradual  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ^ound  taken 
up  by  the  Tories  was  indefensible ; 
and  the  less  defensible  by  them  that 
during  half  a  century  of  power  they 
had  never  taken  a  single  step  to  mo- 
dify abuses,  the  extent  and  enormitv 
of  which  were  all  the  while  admitted. 
Grattons  and  Old  Sarnms,  accumu- 
lated by  half-dozens  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  had  become  intolerable ; 
and  the  continued  reAisal  of  members 
to  such  places  as  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  was  not  only  a  crime, 
but  a  blunder.  The  blame,  therefore, 
of  that  revolution  in  the  influences 
which  render  government  by  men 
moderately  Conservative  just  as  dif- 
ficult now  as  government  by  men 
moderately  liberal  was  forty  years 
ago,  may  fairly  be  divided  between 
the  two  great  factions.  The  Tories, 
by  their  obstinate  determination  to 
change  nothing,  created  uneasiness 
under  the  borough  system,  of  which 
the  Whigs  took  advantage  to  peril 
the  existence  of  the  constitution 
itself,  rather  than  remain  any  longer 
in  opposition.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  have  learned 
better  to  understand  what  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commonwealth  really  re- 
quire, and  are  better  prepared  to  pro- 
mote them. 

Of  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  Tory,  or, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  the  Conser- 
vative, Opposition,  from  1832  to  1841, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
All  the  little  defects  in  his  charac- 
ter seemed  to  have  passed  from  it. 
Otherwise  than  cold  and  reserved 
he  could  not  weU  be ;  but  either  his 
coldness  melted  a  good  deal  under 
the  generous  confidence  which  the 
party  reposed  in  him,  or  his  follow- 
ers overlooked,  in  contemplating  the 
great  issues  that  were  at  stake,  de- 
fects of  manner  which  used  previously 
to  annoy  them. 
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Both  causes,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  operated  for  good.  It  is  certain 
that,  never  since  he  entered  public 
life,  had  Peel  met  his  political  frjends^ 
with  the  same  apparent  frankness  a» 
he  exhibited  now,  and  never  before 
had  his  Fabian  tactics  been  so  loyally 
accepted.  It  was  something  new 
to  the  Tory  blood  of  England  to  be 
restrained  and  kept  back  nrom  action  y 
yet  the  cavaliers  bore  it  admurably. 
What  remarkable  meetings  were 
those  which  took  place  from  time  to 
time,  now  in  Mr  Planta's  old  house 
in  Charles  Street,  by-and-by  in  the 
large  drawing-room  of  the  mansion' 
in  which  the  Carlton  Club  first  took 
refuse!  With  what  tact  Peel  soothed 
the  irritation  of  the  young^  and  per- 
suaded the  old  to  place  their  deliber- 
ate opinions  in  abeyance ! !  But  the 
party  was  then  in  opposition.  It 
nad  no  measures  of  its  own  to  pro- 
pose,—at  least,  it  had  no  business  to 
propose  any ;  and  Peel  kept  it  in  its 
proper  place.  The  case  was  altered 
when  again  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
came  together ;  and  the  renewed  re- 
serve of  the  statesman  who  presided 
over  it  was  perhaps  as  much  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  as 
the  indulgence  of  a  personal  humour, 
long  restrained,  but  still  active.  Yet 
its  results  were  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

We  have  little  to  tell,  which  has 
not  been  told  elsewhere,  of  Peel's 
shortlived  Administration  in  1835. 
The  Whigs  had  fallen  out  among 
themselves ;  and  the  removal  of 
Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords 
afforded  William  IV.  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  long  sought  to  get  rid 
of  them.  He  sent,  as  usual,  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  commit  to  Peel  the 
task  of  forming  a  ministry;  and 
who.  Peel  being  then  abroad,  under- 
took, single-handed,  to  carry  on  the 
government.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  assert  the  matter  as  a  fact,  but 
an  impression  was  created  on  our 
minds  at  the  time,  and  it  still  re- 
mains, that  Peel  made  his  journey  to 
Rome,  in  the  autumn  of  that  vear, 
partly  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way  m  the  event  of  a  political  crisis 
occurriog.  For  the  King's  impa- 
tience under  Whig  domination  was 
no  secret  to  any  one;  indeed,  his 
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Majesty  had  already  made  more 
than  one  abortive  attempt  to  free 
himself  from  it.  And  Pee(  believing 
that  the  time  was  not  ^et  come  for 
attempting  a  change,  either  of  men 
or  of  measures,  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  a  premature  summons  to  his 
Ms^esty*s  councils.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may.  Peel's  absence  at  a  mo* 
ment  so  critical,  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  veiy  inconvenient  True,  the 
wheels  of  State  were  kept  going,  with 
only  the  Duke  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  direct  them.  It  has  been  said 
indeed,  on  high  authority,  that  not 
at  any  former  period  had  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  offices  been  so 
rapidly  or  so  correctly  conducted. 
But  alter  all,  the  wellbeing  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  on  some- 
thing more  than  the  keeping  the 
derlu  in  our  public  offices  at  their 
desks.  We  doubt  whether  Peel,  had 
he  been  in  London  instead  of  at 
Bome  at  the  moment,  would  have 
given  way,  as  the  Duke  did,  to  what 
was  more  personal  feeling  than  a 
sense  of  duty  on  the  Kii^s  part. 
And  assuming  him  to  have  yielded 
in  spite  of  his  own  better  judgment, 
we  are  confident  that  he  would  not 
have  dissolved  till  he  had  made  the 
show  at  least  of  attempting  to  gp 
on  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
was.  For  a  dissolution  is  the  one 
l^eat  card  which  a  (Government  holds 
in  its  hands,  and  to  play  it  before  an 
opportunity  has  been  given  of  ex- 
plaining his  poli<7  to  the  country,  is 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  a  judi- 
dous  proceeding  in  a  Minister.  The 
deed  was  don^  nowever,  before  Peel 
reached  London,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  except  to  prepare  as 
well  as  he  could  for  the  struggle 
which  impended. 

We  write  in  no  spirit  of  unkind- 
ness  towards  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  we  say  that  the  great 
defect  in  his  character,  as  a  public 
man,  was  the  lack  of  political  cour- 
age. Personally,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  mcmdly,  he  was  brave 
enough  ;  but  as  a  politidan^  he  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  either  in 
himself,  or  in  the  abstract  Justice  of 
opinions  of  which  he  had  long  been 
the  champion.  His  famous  Tam- 
worth  Manifesto  proves  this.  The 
principles  enunciated  therdn  might 
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be  correct  in  themselves;  but  if 
correct,  why  did  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  avow  them  ?  The  announcement 
of  his  intention  to  reform  the  Church 
was,  inparticular,  a  practical  para- 
dox. He  had  been  for  many  years 
an  influential  member  of  a  Cabinet 
from  which  the  blots  on  the  Church's 
scutcheon  referred  to  in  that  mani- 
festo could  not  have  been  hidden. 
Why  did  he  never  propose  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  these  blots  ?  Are  we 
to  assume  that  all  this  while  he  saw 
more  to  approve  than  to  condemn  in 
these  inequalities  ?  or  that  he  pre- 
ferred leaving  things  as  they  were  to 
the  risk  of  unsettling  men's  minds  on 
the  general  subject  of  property  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  what  was  it  which 
brought  about  such  a  change  of 
views  as  he  suddenly  manifested  in 
his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  1 
We  believe  that,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  Ped's  change  otviews  was  the 
result  of  fear.  He  antidpated  from 
day  to  day,  under  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, such  a  rude  assault  upon  all 
the  old  institutions  of  the  countiy,and 
especially  on  the  Church,  as  would 
lay  them  in  ruins }  and  he  was  desir- 
ous, by  anticipating  the  shock,  to 
postpone,  if  he  comd  not  entirely 
aveit,  its  violence.  Now  in  this,  as 
experience  has  shown,  he  greatly 
deceived  himself. 

The  Whigs  of  1835  were  no  more 
revolutionists  than  the  Tories.  They 
had  gained  by  their  bill  all  that  they 
desiiid  to  gain— such  a  redistribu- 
tion of  influence  as  rendered  them 
more  powerful  at  the  hustings  than 
their  rivals ;  but  they  harboured 
no  intention  of  sharing  their  power 
with  the  Radicals,  or  of  panaering 
to  Radical  sympathies,  by  making 
war  upon  the  Church  or  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whigs  were  then,  as  they  are  now  JCon- 
servative  only  while  in  office.  Keep 
them  there,  and  with  your  support 
they  are  ready  to  maintain  the  so- 
da! system  as  it  is ;  turn  them  out, 
and  then  trim  your  sails,  for  there  is 
a  certainty  of  bad  weather.  Neither 
Peel  nor  the  heads  of  the  Church  un« 
derstood  this.  He  proposed,  they 
gladly  consented,  that  he  should  take 
up  the  question  of  Church  reform, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Whigs, 
£romwhomthey  persuaded  themselves 
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that  worsethings  would  come.  Andso 
it  was  with  the  rest  of  his  political 
progress.  If  it  was  based  on  pore  con- 
viction, why  did  not  conviction  sooner 
lead  to  acts?  If  not  arising  out 
of  pure  conviction,  to  what  motive 
must  we  refer  it?  The  result  fell 
far  short  of  his  own  anticipations 
and  those  of  his  Mends.  The  Tam- 
worth  Manifesto  did  not  gun  over  a 
single  hostile  constituency :  it  merely 
wounded  their  sense  of  rignt  in  many 
of  his  own  more  honest  supporters. 
He  met,  in  consequence,  a  Parliament 
still  disinclined  to  accept  his  leader- 
ship, and  he  was  defeated. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
immediate  ground  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  defeat :  it  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Wnig  principle  at  that 
time.  A  resolution  to  apply  to  secu- 
lar purposes  a  portion  of  the  Church's 
propertyl  in  Ireland  was  carried 
agamst  him,  upon  which  the  states- 
man who  moved  it  never,  we  will 
undertake  to  say,  seriously  thought 
of  acting.  But  the  manoeuvre  tes- 
tified to  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policy  which  placed  Ck)nservatism 
ahead  of  the  country,  instead  of 
leaving  the  country  to  put  forward 
Conservatism  of  its  own  accord.  For 
such  shortsightedness  Peel  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  He  did  not  conceal,  even 
from  the  Duke,  his  regret  that  the 
King  had  been  allowed  to  dismiss  his 
Wh^  Ministers.  These  Ministers 
were  fast  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
respect  of  the  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Radicals  charged  them  with 
abandoning  their  own  principles ;  on 
the  other,  moderate  men  even  of 
their  own  party  were  diM^usted  with 
the  alliance  into  which  they  had  en- 
tered with  Mr  O'ConnelL  And  their 
financial  policy  was  wretched  A 
little  more  forbearance  —  a  year  or 
two  of  continued  submission  to  their 
go?emment — ^would  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  discontent  out  of 
doors,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
frienos,  untrammelled  by  pledges, 
would  have  been  lifted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people  into  power.  As  it 
was,  the  King's  impatience,  and — ^we 
repeat  it — the  unlucky  absence  of 
Peel  from  England,  restored  to  them 
just  so  much  of  popular  favour  as 
enabled  them  not  only  to  resume 
office,  but  to  retain  it  tliroughout  the 
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remainder  of  William's  reign,  and 
during  the  fijrst  years — and  they  were 
in  every  point  of  view  critical  years 
— of  those  of  his  most  gracious  and 
beloved  successor. 

Never  had  Peel  stood  so  lugh  as 
during  the  few  months  of  his  first 
occupancy  of  the  Treasury  benches : 
his  calmness,  his  moderation,  his  sMlI 
in  debate,  won  for  him  the  j^audita 
of  foes  as  well  as  friends.  Without 
Imting  a  jot  of  what  was  due  to  him* 
seK  he  vet  exhibited  on  all  occasions 
Bucn  deference  to  the  decisions  of  the 
House,  even  when  they  were  mani- 
festly unjust,  that  the  veiy  men  who 
strove  to  bear  him  down  looked  with 
respect  upon  their  victim,  and  his 
foUowers  would  have  laid  aown  their 
lives  to  snstiun  him.  In  like  manner, 
his  fall  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  a  conspicuous 
triumph.  From  great  town&  as  well 
as  from  counties,  addresses  of  condol- 
ence and  respect  poured  in  upon  him, 
and  in  the  House  manv  an  eye,  not 
much  used  to  weep^  shed  tears.  Had 
nature  endowed  him  with  a  disposi- 
tion more  frank — had  but  his  manner 
been  more  genial — he  might  have 
become,  if  ever  public  man  did, 
master  of  the  very  wills  of  his  party. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  struggle  over 
than  he  withdrew  again,  in  a  great 
measure,  within  himsel£  At  public 
meetings  he  continued  to  eive  sa^ 
counsel  and  his  hand  was  Mi  a^aui 
to  restrain ;  but  it  was  seldom 
open  to  the  grasp,  except  of  a  few. 
ifow,  by  wisdom  alone  neither 
the  world  nor  a  political  party  has 
ever  been  governed.  A  political 
leader  cannot  afford  to  live  alone,  or 
only  with  a  clique.  If  he  is  to  r^gn 
in  men's  hearts — ^and  unless  he  reign 
there,  his  tenure  of  power  will  always 
be  uncertain— he  must  live  among 
tiiem.  If  he  is  to  obtain  confidence, 
he  must  give,  or  appear  to  give  it 
We  repeat,  however,  that  Peel's 
management  of  the  Opposition,  as  a 
body,  was  admirable.  It  never  again 
committed  itself  to  a  false  move,  be- 
cause it  gave  itself  up  without  a 
question  to  his  guidance. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  Peel's 
first  acts^  dter  accepting  the  King's 
commission  to  form  a  Ministry,  was 
to  address  communications  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord 
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Stanley,  and  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
inviting  them  to  become  his  col- 
leagues in  office.  Between  their 
riews  of  general  policy,  and  those 
expressed  in  the  Tamworth  Mani- 
festo, there  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  mfferenoes;  and  they  had  al- 
ready separated  themselyes,  in  no 
friendly  spirit,  from  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. It  they  had  met  Peel*s  pro- 
posal as  it  was  rendered,  who  can 
tell  what  the  consequences  might 
have  been?  But  a  scnipulous— may 
we  not  sajr  a  too  scrupulous—regard 
to  the  claims  of  old  connection  re- 
strained them;  and  though  they 
never  joined  in  the  attacks  whicn 
were  miade  upon  the  new  Minister,  the 
support  which  they  gave  him  was,  of 
necessity,  feeble  and  meffective.  Gra- 
dually, however,  time  and  events 
overcame  their  scruples ;  and  in  op- 
position that  union  was  cement^, 
to  which  the  possession  of  power  by 
one  of  the  parties  seeking  it  had  op- 
posed an  insuperable  obstacle,  it 
appeared  likewise,  as  if  with  their  se- 
cedine  coUeagues  the  Whigs  had 
lost  all  their  administrative  talent. 
Ireland  became  unmanageable ;  trade 

Sew  dull;  the  foreign  politics  of 
e  countiy  got  conftued ;  and  year 
by  year  the  revenue  continued  to  fall 

At  last  the  machine  came  to  a 
dead-lock,  and  in  1839  Lord  Mel- 
bourne resigned.  This  was  a  sore 
trial  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  the 
fascinating  manners  of  her  Prime 
Minister  nad  greatly  endeared  him ; 
and  who  had  adopted  him,  as  was 
natural  in  a  lady  so  younff  and  inex- 

Ssricnced.  as  her  politick  monitor, 
he  sent  tor  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
however,  who  advised,  as  he  had 
done  in  1836,  that  the  formation  of 
a  new  Mmistry  should  be  assigned 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And  hero  let 
us  not  omit  to  vindicate  Peel  from 
the  party  charge,  which  M.  Guizot  has 
been  so  unwise  as  to  reiterate,  that 
he  outrajg;ed  the  Queen's  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  bv  demanding  tiiat  all 
the  places  in  the  household  should 
be  filled  up  by  him.  He  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  found  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had  placed  about  her  Ma- 
jesty two  ladies — one  the  sister^  the 
other  a  near  relative  of  two  or  the 
retiring  Ministers ;  and  knowing  how 
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impossible  it  would  be  for  her  Ma- 
je^  to  hinder  these  ladies  from  ac- 
quiring information,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  to  the  political  enemies 
of  the  Cabinet  could  not  but  prove 
inconvenient.  Peel   respectfully  re- 

g nested  permission  to  replace  them 
y  any  others  whom  her  Majesty 
might  be  pleased  to  select.  This 
was  not  omy  a  constitutional,  but  it 
was,  towards  her  Miyesty  personally, 
a  delicate  proposal.  While  it  re- 
moved a  probable  source  of  embar- 
rassment from  before  the  Queen  as 
weU  as  from  before  her  Ministers,  it 
ruptured  no  ancient  tie  of  personal 
affection;  because,  as  it  happened, 
bothladieshadreceived  theirappoint- 
ments  only  within  a  brief  interval ; 
and  Peel  did  not  presume  to  name 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  succeeded.  But  the  ladies  took 
fire.  They  spoke  to  their  relatives, 
their  relatives  spoke  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lora  Melbourne  to  the 
Queen;  a  step  unbecoming  in  one 
who  was  no  longer  the  Queen's  con- 
fidential advisers—and  doubly  so  be- 
cause of  the  ammus  which  dictated 
his  appeal  The  consequences  are 
well  known.  Her  Msgesty  refused 
to  part  with  her  two  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber ;  and  the  Whigs,  by  a 
manceuvre— perhaps  the  most  dis- 
creditable to  whicn  public  men  ever 
lent  themselves— came  back  again  for 
a  brief  interval  into  place. 

But  nothing  could  save  them. 
One  blunder  led  to  another.  The 
addition  of  five  per  cent  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  failed  to  bring  up  the 
revenue  to  the  expenditure;  and 
fresh  loans  only  rendered  each  an- 
nual deficiency  more  startling.  At 
last  they  were  beaten  on  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence )  and  the  dissolu- 
tion which  theytned  ^ve  them  a 
House  of  Commons  which  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  ^of  declaring 
against  them  by  a  majority  of  ninetv. 

The  history  of  Peel's  second  Ad- 
ministration is  of  such  recent  date 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  necessaiy 
to  enter  at  all  into  its  details.  Never 
since  Pitt,  in  1784,  achieved  his 
great  triumph  over  an  adverse  Par- 
Bunent,  haa  a  British  minister  made 
himself  so  completely  master  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  coun- 
try.    His  Cabinet,  too,  comprised 
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some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  a^. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen were  supreme;  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham  were  well  supported  by  Mr 
Gtoulbume,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
and  Sir  William  FolJet.  Behind 
these  were  coming  on  such  men  as 
Sidney  Herbert,  William  Gladstone, 
Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Mr  Cardwell;  while 
Disraeli,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and 
other  cmefs  of  the  present  Conserva- 
tive party,  were  ready  to  serve,  and 
did  for  a  time  serve  faithfully, 
though  too  little,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  consulted  and  brought  for- 
ward. What  a  game  was  in  PeeFs 
hands !  did  he  play  it  well  ? 

The  new  Ministers  had  not  held 
many  Cabinet  meetings  ere  the 
faintest  symptom  of  disunion  began 
to  show  itself  amonff  them.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  then  the  acknow- 
ledged hem  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, suddenly  retired.  He  assigned 
no  reason  for  the  step,  and  the  Con- 
servatives abstained  from  pressing 
for  any ;  being,  indeed,  the  more  re- 
conciled to  his  loss  that  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  also  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  country  party,  held  office.  Still 
there  was  the  slightest  possible  mis- 
giving, which,  however,  did  not  cast 
a  shade  over  the  first  meeting  of  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Peel ; 
and  when  he  made  his  masterly 
statement,  proposing  a  small  income- 
tax,  a  moaification  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  an  obviously  wise  revision  of  the 
commercial  code  of  the  country,  he 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, and  carried  even  the  stanchest 
of  the  Protectionists  along  with  him. 
Once  more  let  us  be  permitted  to 
guard  ourselves  against  misappre- 
hension. The  wisdom  of  Peel's  com- 
mercial and  ^economical  policy  we 
are  not  going  to  question,  he  may 
have  been  substimtially  ri^rht  in 
everything  which  he  proposed ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  immense  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  first  endea- 
vours as  a  Minister  proved  fatal  to 
himself,  and  ruined  the  great  Conser- 
vative party.  Never  communicative, 
even  when  he  felt  that  there  was 
need  to  conciliate,  he  grew,  on  the 
strength  of  his  parliamentary  ma- 
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jorities,  all  but  insolent '  We  doubt 
whether  he  took  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  into  his  entire  confidence : 
we  know  that  he  never  condescended 
to  feel  the  pulses  even  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  supporters  out  of  the 
Cabinet  on  any  measure  till  it  was 
proposed.  His  reserve  became  more 
marked  every  day,  and  the  very 
tone  of  his  correspondence  with  old 
friends  changed.  Yet  it  would  be 
greatly  to  belie  him  if  it  were  as- 
sumed, that^he  was  destitute  of  feeling 
all  the  while,  or  despised  sympathy. 
The  favoured  few  who  had  constant 
access  to  him,  always  spoke  of  him 
with  warm  affection ;  and  it  is  in* 
dicative  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his 
generosity,  that  he  encouraged  young 
statesmen  especially  to  come  about 
hiuL  Why  are  Gladstone,  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mi 
CardweU,  Peelites  to  the  back-bone 
at  this  day )  Because  Peel  saw  more 
of  them  in  later  days,  and  conversed 
with  them  more  fr^ly  than  with  any 
other  persons,  his  oldest  friend  Groul* 
bume  not  excepted. 

If  Peel  over-rode  many  pr^udices 
in  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax 
and  his  revision  of  the  tariff,  he  gain- 
ed the  entire  approval  of  the  more 
thoughtful  in  both  sections  of  the 
empire  by  his  vigorous  proceed* 
ings  against  O'Connell.  The  monster 
meetings,  and  the  language  used  at 
them,  had  become  intolerable  :  and 
Peel,  believing  both  to  be  illegal,  put 
the  law  in  force.  No  insurrection 
followed  the  arrest,  the  condemna* 
tion,  or  the  imprisonment  of  the  agitar 
tor;  and  thoi^h  subsequently  releas- 
ed by  the  decision  on  appeal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  0*Connell  ceased 
ever  after  to  be  a  dan^;erous  member 
of  society.  Peel's  forei^  policy,  like* 
wise,  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  most  sue* 
cessful.  Once  only  the  friendly  rela* 
tions  between thiscountry  and  France 
were  imperilled ;  but  moderation  on 
both  sidesovercamethe  difficulty,  and 
peace  was  maintained.  In  India  and 
m  China  he  redeemed  the  blunders 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  finances 
of  the  country  righted  themselves. 
Yet  mischief  was  brewing  both  with* 
in  the  House  and  without 

We  do  not  think  that  the  memonr 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  derives  mum 
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bene6t  from  the  publioation  of  the 
▼olame  which  profeeses  to  expkin 
bis  proceedings,  and  the  motiTes  for 
them,  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  The  troth  we  be- 
lieve to  be,  that  before  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  had  attained  the  di- 
mensions  to  which  it  eventually 
reached.  Peel  was  at  heart  a  tho- 
rough Free>trader.  We  believe,  also, 
that  he  was  restrained  from  moving 
more  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  fr«e 
trade  rather  by  respect  for  the  pre- 
judices of  others,  than  through  anj 
misgivinn  in  himself.  Now  his 
duty  under  such  circumstances  was 
ebiaou%  and  he  ought  at  all  risks  to 
have  gone  through  with  it  His  party 
had  raised  him  to  power  —  most 
of  them,  but  not  all,  because  they  be- 
lieved, or  persuaded  themselves  to 
believe,  that  he  was  an  anti-Free- 
trader. He  ought  to  have  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  the 
more  influential  amonff  them  to- 
gether; and  exphuning  that  Conser- 
vadsm  did  not  mean  the  mainten- 
ance of  high  duties  on  forei^  corn, 
or  the  exdusion  from  the  English 
market  of  any  article  fabricated 
abroad.  Had  he  adopted  this  course, 
we  are  as  confident  as  we  can  be  of 
anything,  that  if  he  failed  to  carry 
the  pai^  along  with  him,  at  least 
he  would  have  escaped  the  charge 
of  treachery  and  the  bitterness  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  For  the  wildest 
advocate  of  the  ainicultural  leaders 
at  that  time  impfled  no  more  than 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
if  effected,  should  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  me  repeal  of  all  laws  which 
sve  protection  to  British  manufac- 


Peel  was  not  politically  courageous 
enough  to  follow  this  Ime.  He  had 
so  often  stood  forward  as  the  cham- 

2 ion  of  Protection,  that  he  was  afraid 
)  acknowledge  to  his  adherents 
that  his  views  were  changed.  He 
therefore  preferred  wearing  the  mask 
a  little  longer,  and  trusted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  a  convenient 
moment  to  lay  it  aside.  Meanwhile 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  grew  more 
formidable  from  day  to  day;  and  the 
Whigs,  according  to  their  wont  in 
such  cases,  joined  the  agitators. 
Their  motive  was  obvious  enough. 
They  desired  to  harass,  to  weaken, 


and  ultimately  to  throw  out  the  Mi- 
nistry:  and  the  Ministers  themselves 
helpedj  to  play  their  game.  Peel*s 
relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws  had 
alarmed  the  Conservatives,  without 
satisfying  their  rivals.  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  withdrew  from  the  Ca- 
binet, and  the  loss  of  an  honest,  if 
not  a  very  able  man,  was  rendered 
more  serious  because  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  attached  to  it  Personal 
feeling,  likewise,  began  to  work. 
There  was  antagonism  instead  of 
sympathy  between  Peel  and  Disraeli; 
and  Disraeli  was  not  a  man  to  be 
drawn  through  any  cause  into  hosti- 
lity without  detriment  to  the  part^ 
which  provoked  him.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  supercilious  treatment 
which  it  received  from  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  showed  freauent  symptoms  of 
impatience.  Peel  carried  nis  Bade 
Charter  Act  by  an  immense  migority 
in  both  Houses ;  yet  of  those  who 
voted  for  him,  not  a  few  complained 
that  he  had  scarcely  condescended  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  this  measure  necessary.  His 
next  proposid,  to  replace  the  annual 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  by 
a  permanent  endowment,  was  not  so 
well  received.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
a  speech  which  gave  mortal  offence 
to  advanced  Protestants,  almost  all 
of  whom  sat  behind  him,  and  which 
was  applauded  by  the  Whigs,  be- 
cause, as  they  affirmed,  it  expressed 
their  views,  not  his,  on  the  subject 
From  the  benches  in  PeeFs  rear  were 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  strains  of 
sarcasm  as  well  as  of  reproach.  He 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  great  parlia- 
mentary middle-man — a  man  who 
bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders 
the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  po- 
sition to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he 
cries  out,  "  Let  us  have  no  party 
questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.** 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  galled  Peel 
the  most— the  opposition  of  a  larse 
section  of  his  own  followers,  or  the 
patronising  support  which  he  received 
nt>m  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Whigs.  He  saw,  likewise,  with  more 
of  regret  than  surprise,  that  the  feel- 
ing out  of  doors  was  against  him.  Nor 
did  he  redeem  his  position,  whatever 
benefit  he  may  have  conferred  upon 
the  State,  by  establishing  in  Ireland 
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wliat  Sir  Robert  Inglis  denoonced 
as  "  Godless  Colleges.**  Partly,  per- 
haps, on  this  account,  partly  because 
he  had  sentiment,  if  not  justice,  on 
his  side,  Lord  Ashley  suoceedea  in 
carrying  against  the  Qovemment  an 
important  amendment  on  the  bill 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  in 
the  factories.  This  was  more  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  bear.  He 
threatened  to  resign.  The  Conser- 
Tatives  were  neither  so  far  irritated  as 
to  desire  this,  nor  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  yet,  they  could  go  on 
without  him.  The  vote  was  therefore 
rescinded.  But  when  the  same  tactics 
were  tried  again  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, on  a  question  affecting 
the  sugar  duties,  the  issues  proved  less 
satisfactory.  The  House  felt  that  it 
was  treated  disrespectfully.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli expressed  his  own  sentiments, 
and  the  sentiments  of  man^  others, 
in  a  tone  which  wounded,  if  it  failed 
to  convince;  and  Peel,  affecting  to 
despise  what  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive to  be  very  damaging  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  supporters,  de- 
clined to  reply.  It  was  evident  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
Conservatives  were  breaking  up  into 
two  camps ;  that,  though  still  allied, 
thev  were  no  long^  a  nomogeneous 
body;  and  that,  if  this  system  of 
sharp  attack  on  the  one  side,  and 
ostentatious  contempt  on  the  other, 
were  continued,  the  allies  would  soon 
separate,  if  they  did  not  turn  their 
arms  against  each  other. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Anti- 
Oom-Law  agitators,  though  they 
never  avowed  it,  took  renewed  heart 
from  the  contemplation  of  this 
schism,  and  that  Peel*s  budget  of 
1845,  excellent  as  in  the  main  it 
was,  greatly  strengthened  their  hands. 
He  retained  both  the  income-tax  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  com,  while  he 
reduced  the  duties  on  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coal  for  en)ort,  and  glass, 
and  lioerated  entirely  430  minor  ar- 
ticles—among which  were  drugs,  in- 
cluding arsenic  and  other  poisons. 
The  press,  and  especially  the  Times, 
which  had  for  some  time  wavered, 
now  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
League.  "  While  our  bread  is  taxed," 
it  was  said, '' arsenic  is  admitted  duty 
free :  so  that  if  we  cannot  have  food 
at  the  natural  price,  we  may  have 
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poison  on  moderate  terms.  .  .  . 
^nes  of  cattle  are  liberated  from 
duty,  but  the  flesh  upon  them  re- 
mains subject  to  the  landlord's  tax ; 
foreign  animals  are  allowed  to  fiir- 
nish  us  with  ev^thing  but  meat- 
free  admission  is  granted  to  their 
bones,  their  hides,  their  hair^  their 
hoofs,  their  horns,  their  tails — to 
everj^thing  but  their  flesh,  which  is 
precisely  tne  part  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need.  Feathers,  flock,  and 
flower-roots  for  beds,  have  won  the 
&vour  of  the  Premier :  but  flocks  of 
sheep  continue  under  tne  appropriate 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond." 
In  like  manner,  the  distinction  main- 
tained by  him  between  slave-grown 
and  other  sugars  frimished  Mr  Mao- 
aulay  with  an  opening  for  one  of  his 
most  successful  outpourings  of  irony. 
All  this  irritated  Peel,  because  it 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  to  a  laige  section 
of  his  professed  adherent&  They 
disliked  his  measures  for  reai^ns  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  insured 
to  them  the  hostility  of  the  Timet 
and  of  Mr  Macaulay,  yet  they  made 
no  secret  of  the  pleasure  with  whidi 
they  read  the  stinging  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  one,  and  listened  to 
the  diatribes  of  the  other.  Who  can 
hesitate,  with  such  evidence  before 
him,  to  believe  that  the  severance  of 
PeeFs  views  from  those  of  the  old 
Tory  party  was  alread v  complete,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
only  anticipated  by  a  brief  space  the 
rapture  or  all  political  connection 
between  them  which  had  become 
sooner  or  later  inevitable  1 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
potato-blight  began  to  show  itself, 
creating  eveiy  where  a  degree  of  panic 
for  which  there  was  no  just  reason. 
Not  that  the  misfortune  was  a  light 
one ;  far  frx>m  it  In  Ireland  espe- 
cially, where  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion depended  for  subsistence  upon 
the  potato,  such  a  failure  of  the  crop 
as  threatened  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence. Yet  more  than  inconvenience 
would  probablv  not  have  been  expe- 
rienced, had  the  Cbvemment  acted 
with  becoming  energy  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  at 
this  time,  there  was  com  enough  in 
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■bond  to  feed  the  whole  population 
of  the  former  section  of  the  empire 
for  many  months.  It  was  ^uite 
within  the  province  of  the  Minister, 
as  soon  as  the  first  indications  of 
fiunine  appeared,  to  permit,  by  order 
in  Council,  the  liberation  of  this 
«om,  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  to 
mspend,  if  need  were,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws  themselyes. 
Or  better  stilly  it  was  competent  to 
the  Cabinet,  without  any  interference 
^th  these  laws,  to  make  such  ad- 
yanoes  from  the  Treasury  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  keep  the  Irish  pea- 
«antTy  employed  on  profitable  work, 
aad  so  prevented  them  firom  starving. 
For  either  proceeding,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  act  of  indenmitv 
would  have  certainly  been  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Execu- 
tive €k>vemment  shrank  firom  both 
courses.  The  former  appeared  to  Sir 
•Eobert  Peel's  colleagues  too  hazard- 
ous. They  were  apprehensive  that 
the  suspension  of  tne  Com  Laws  in 
any  shape  would  amount  to  a  re- 
peal; for  who,  on  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  would  venture  to  pro- 
pose their  reimposition  f  To  the  lat- 
ter Peel  himselr  was  opposed.  He  did 
not  choose  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  contracting  a  public  debt  in  order 
to  retain  a  tax  on  com.  And  so,  for 
lack  of  unanimity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  events 
were  left  to  take  their  course,  and 
thousands  of  persons  died  of  hunger 
in  a  country  which  overflowed  with 
wealth,  and  had  its  granaries  burst- 
ing with  com.  But  we  are  antid- 
pt^g. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  de- 
tailed histoiy  of  the  years  1846 
and  1846^01  the  stormy  debates 
which  diaracterised  the  progress  of 
the  parliamentary  sessions;  or  of 
the  diatribes  written  and  spoken, 
which  disturbed  the  public  mind  out 
of  doors— Sir  Robert  Peel's  steady 
refusal  to  grant  the  committee  for 
which  Mr  Cobden  applied,  Mr  Cob- 
den's  speech,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert's 
reply,  and  Mr  Disraeli's  rejoinder,  are 
probably  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  m«orit]r  of  our  readers.  They 
were  alike  indicative  of  change  in 
the  political  horizon,  which  the  most 
careless  could  not  fail  to  observe; 
and  the   diange,   so  foreshadowed, 


was  not  sbw  in  making  itself  felt 
The  sliding-scale  was  maintained 
against  the  attacks  of  Mr  Villiers 
and  the  entire  Whig  and  Free-trade 
party ;  but  it  was  maintained  amid 
an  ominous  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister.  It  subsequent^  came 
out  that  already,  before  the  potato 
disease  had  developed  itself,  the 
Minister  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
p^cy  of  Com  Laws  in  any  shape. 
Why  did  he  not  then,  if  not  before, 
make  a  frank  avowal  of  principle  to 
lus  followers  ?  Because  it  was  then 
too  late.  Angry  passions  were  roused 
on  all  sides,  which  no  amount  of 
firankness  now  could  have  availed  to 
appease. 

At  last,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
summer  had  been  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  weather  still  continued  inclement. 
The  promise  of  the  harvest  was,  in 
every  respect^  a  bad  one;  and  all 
over  Europe  the  same  evil  report 
was  heard.  Still  the  Com  Laws  re- 
mained unchanged,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  refiised  to  substi- 
tute for  the  sliding-scale  a  fixed  duty, 
first  of  8s.,  next  of  58.  per  quarter. 
There  was  fierce  agitation  in  Mui- 
chester,  Birmingham,  and  in  Lon- 
don; and  suddenly,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  Lord  John  Russell's  me- 
morable  letter  to  his  constituents 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  the  last 
straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back. 
It  enunciated  to  the  public  opinions 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  endea- 
vouring at  this  veiy  time  to  recom- 
mend to  his  colleagues  for  adoption. 
On  the  25th  the  Cabinet  met,  and  the 
question  of  a  suspension  of  the  Com 
Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
repeal,  was  debated ;  but  Peel  could 
not  carry  a  minority  with  him.  Not 
even  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
Duke  to  foUow  his  guidance  could 
provail  upon  more  than  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert  to  vote  with  him. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  therefore. 
Peel  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  con- 
cerning the  fitness  of  which,  in  every 
point  of  view^grave  doubts  may  be 
entertained.  ¥or  not  only  were  all 
his  own  opinions  on  the  question  of 
repeal  stated,  but  a  sort  of  history 
was  given  of  the  discussions  in  Cabi- 
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.net,  which  prevented  his  acting  on 
these  opinions.  And  then  the  writer 
added— "Your  Majesty  can,  if  jrou 
think  fit,  make  this  communication 
known  to  the  Minister  who,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be 
honoured  by  your  Miyesty's  confi- 
dence.** In  other  words,  "  I  am  desir- 
ous nob  only  tiiat  your  Mfyesty  should 
-yourself  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
aU  these  circumstances,  but  that 
you  should  make  them  known  to  the 
Minister  who,  as  my  successor,  may 
be  honoured  by  your  Mfgesty's  con- 
fidence.** It  was  this  indirect  reauest 
to  the  Sovereign  that  she  would  ex- 
plain to  his  successor  the  differences 
in  her  Cabinet,  and  the  causes  of 
them,  which  ga?e  toSir  Robert  Peel's 
letter  its  somewhat  equivocal  cha- 
racter ;  for  it  not  only  broke  up  the 
Conservative  Administration,  a  cata- 
strophe which  was,  perhaps,  insei)ar- 
able  just  then  from  the  resignation 
of  Peel  himself,  but  it  rendered  the 
formation  of  any  other  Ministiy 
not  pledged  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  impossible.  jN^ow,  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  a  measure  of  such  impor- 
tance that  only  by  passing  it  the 
constitution  could  oe  preserved, 
then  no  fault  can  be  found  with  a 
Conservative  Minister  for  preferring 
to  the  life  of  the  party  of  which  he 
was  at  the  head,  the  lue  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  But  surely  on  no 
other  or  lighter  grounds  —  on  no 
grounds  of  mere  expediency,  or 
4$onveDience,  or  even  of  the  balance 
of  fiscal  gqod  to  the  country  over 
fiscal  evil — can  an  act  be  founded 
which  destroyed  at  a  blow  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  if  it 
did  not  take  away  all  faith  in  the 
sincerity  and  honour  of  public  men 
in  general 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  inconsistencies  in 
this  matter.  After  throwing  the 
eame,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Whi^  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  win  it  As  if  it  had  been  his 
object  not  merely  to  throw  out,  but 
to  destroy  the  Tory  party,  he  insisted 
on  doing  himself,  as  a  Torv  Minister, 
what,  by  a  little  cordial  co-opera- 
tion as  a  private  member  of  PfU'lia- 
ment,  he  could  have  enabled  the 
Whigs  to  effect  far  better.    What 


were  his  motives?  Was  he  influ- 
enced by  pure  love  of  country  ?  Or 
did  he  desire  to  have  his  own  name 
associate  with  a  fiscal  arrangement 
which  he  had  leamed  to  regard  with 
a  species  of  political  idolatry )  Or 
was  anger  towards  the  party,  from 
which  of  late  he  had  suffered  so 
man^  personal  mortifications,  busy 
within  him?  People  will  answer 
these  questions  according  to  the 
general  estimate  which  tney  form 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  believe  Peel  to  have  hwa 
under  the  pressure,  not  of  any  one 
feeling,  but  of  many,  on  this  occasion. 
And  we  believe,  further^  looking  not 
only  to  his  own  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, but  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  which  he  sincerely  loved, 
that  he  committed  even  a  greater 
mistake  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  Lord  John's  Gk)vemment,  than  he 
did  when  he  compelled  the  members 
of  his  own  Administration  to  ship- 
wreck both  themselves  and  their 
party,  by  speaking  and  voting  at 
his  pleasure  in  the  teeth  of  their  long- 
cherished  and  still  avowed  convic- 
tions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  handling 
this  delicate  matter  we  have  care- 
fully avoided  expressing  any  opinion 
of  our  own  on  the  abstract  question 
of  Com  Laws,  as  part  of  the  com- 
mercial system  of  this  country.  K 
protective  duties  affecting  human 
food  be  mischievous,  then  as  the 
original  enactment  of  Com  Laws 
was  a  blunder,  so  their  repeal,  as 
soon  as  the  public  mind  was  pre- 

Sared  for  it^  became  a  duty ;  and  if  a 
nty,  then  it  was  right  to  go  throu^ 
with  it  at  all  hazards.  But  the  style 
of  oratory  which  prevailed  at  the 
time,  the  determination  to  connect 
repeal  with  the  Irish  famine,  was 
the  merest  claptrap.  As  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  in  question,  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  quite  worthless. 
All  that  could  be  done  to  feed  the 
Irish  was  already  done  before  the 

fuestion  came  under  discussion  in 
Parliament  First  the  general  public, 
and  then  the  (Government,  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  prompt 
action^  and  money  was  raised,  and 
committees  of  rehef  formed,  which 
purchased  Indian-com,  and  brought 
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ibod  within  the  reach  of  those  who, 
being  without  money  of  their  own, 
were  jnst  as  little  able  to  buy  cheap 
bread  as  dear.  Nor  is  this  all.  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  measure 
eonld  have  any  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  duties  on  foreign 
com  were  not  removed  at  once.  1%e 
law,  on  the  oontraiy,  settled  that  they 
should  go  through  a  gradual  process 
<tf  diminution,  which  was  to  reach 
the  point  of  extinction  after  three 
years ;  and  three  years  of  continued 
nmine,  assuming  that  the  Com  Laws 
were  in  any  measure  the  causes  of  it, 
would  haTe  been  just  as  fatal  to 
the  generation  made  subject  to  it  as 
thirty  years.  The  Irish  famine  was 
a  telling  card  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Cobden  and  the  League.  Mr  Fox 
and  his  Mends  made  the  best  use  of 
it.  Bat  such  reasonings  as  these 
ought  not  to  have  had  any  weight 
with  statesmen  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
calibre;  and,  in  spite  of  his  own 
declarations  to  the  contraiy,  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  believing  that  th^ 
had  any  weight  with  Sir  Eobert  hinir 
self. 

There  seems  no  reason  any  longer 
to  doubt,  that  when,  in  1842,  Peel 
introduced  his  first  modifications 
into  the  tariff,  he  looked  to  the 
ultimate  triumj^  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  as  a  mere  question  of  time. 
The  fisLmous  letter  to  the  merchants 
<»f  an  obscure  town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  indicates  as  much ;  and  all 
his  proceedings,  subsequentlv  to  the 
arrangements  therein  rdeired  to,  cor> 
roborate  that  testimony.  It  is  clear, 
also,  that  he  contemplated  the  sub- 
stitution, to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation,  as  a  per- 
manent fiscal  arrangement.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  in  adopting 
these  yiews,  is  not  the  question  now 
before  us ;  but^  looking  both  to  his 
own  past  and  his  own  future,  he  was, 
in  our  opinion,  decidedly  wrong  in 
the  mode  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  cany  them  into  effect  Never 
was  Mmister  more  popular,  never 
had  Minister  more  power  than  he 
to  bend  the  opinions  of  others  to  his 
own,  had  he  set  about  the  operation, 
on  his  first  assumption  of  office,  in  a 
light  spirit.  There  was  such  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  in  1S42,  such  a  i 


of  relief  from  the  burthen  of  Whig 
misrule,  that  men  were  ready  to  take 
up  and  to  lay  down  almost  any  poli- 
tical opinions  at  his  bidding.  Pitt 
or  CanninAf,  circumstanced  as  he  then 
was,  would  have  done  all  that  he 
did,  and  more  too,  yet  carried  the 
best  wishes  of  his  adherents  alone 
with  him.  Pitt  or  Canning  would 
have  had  no  needless  reserye  in  any 
of  his  dealings.  Their  steps  in  ad- 
vance would  nave  been  taken  gradu- 
ally, and  never  without  previous 
oommunication^with  their  supporters. 
They  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
incredulous  that  the  constitution  of 
1832  could  not  be  worked  on  the 
same  principles  with  the  constitution 
of  1822;  and  by  representing  each 
concession  as  an  experiment,  they 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  been 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations  to  the  end.  But 
Peel  was  incapable  of  this.  He  could 
not  unbend,  or  open  his  mind  even  to 
those  immediately  about  him.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  argue  the 

Propriety  of  schemes  which  nis  de^ 
bcorate  judgment  approved,  except 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
him,  therefore,  to  ci^'ole,  so  to  speak, 
the  great  Tory  party  into  doing 
rieht,  was  constitutionally  impoa- 
sible.  Hence  every  act  of  his,  even 
when  its  abstract  wisdom  might  be 
admitted,  gave  offence.  Nobody 
likes  to  DC  taken  by  surprise,  even 
once :  to  be  taken  by  surprise  time 
after  time,  and  time  after  time  to 
have  the  mortifilSbtion  of  eating  his 
own  words,  or  outraging  his  own 
prejudices,  becomes  in  the  end  an 
intolerable  bondage.  The  Tories 
could  not  bear  it 

But  another  course  was  open  to 
Peel.  He  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
fr^m  what  followed  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth  and  the  second  revision 
of  the  tariff,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  iMurty  in  their  leader  was  gone. 
All  nis  services  during  the  years  of 
opposition  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  ominous  murmurs  referring  to 
the  treason,  as  it  was  called,  of  1829, 
were  again  heard.  So  early,  indeed, 
as  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845, 
he  had  been  plainly  told  that  he 
was  betrajpig  the  Parliament  which 
brought  him  into  power,  and  that  a 
Cooservatiye  Government  under  his 
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gmdance  was  an  organised  hjpo- 
erisy.  He  had  no  right,  after  this,  to 
keep  his  place  as  the  head  of  the 
Tory  party.  Then,  and  not  one  day 
later,  ne  snonld  have  announced,  at 
sW  CTents  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet, 
his  purpose  of  repealing  the  Com 
Laws ;  and  if  he  faded  to  carry  them 
along  with  him,  he  ought  to  have 
retired  from  office.  But  here,  again, 
the  defects  in  Peel's  character  as  a 

Sditician  proTed  too  strong  for  him. 
e  seems  nerer  to  have  understood 
the  importance,  in  a  free  State,  of 
fidelity  to  party ;  fidelity,  not  in  the 
sense  whicn  is  too  often  applied  to 
the  term— viz.,  a  blind  adherence  to 
opinions  once  expressed— bat  fidelity 
implying  tenderness  for  the  personal 
feelings  and  due  respect  for  tne  judg- 
ments of  those  witn  whom  we  act 
Though  &r  from  adopting  M.  Guizot's 
estimate  either  of  the  general  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  subject  of  his 
panegyric,  we  entirely  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  following  obseirations  :— 

''This  judicious  politician,"  ho  says, 
^'  this  skilful  tactician,  this  consummate 
financier,  this  reasoner  who  had  so  mar- 
vellous a  knowledge  of  party,  this  ora- 
tor who  was  often  so  eloquent,  and 
always  so  powerful,  did  not  know  how 
to  live  on  intimate  terms  with  his  party, 
to  imbue  them  beforehand  with  his 
ideas,  to  animate  them  with  his  spirit, 
to  associate  them  with  his  designs  as 
well  as  with  his  successes,  wiUi  the 
workings  of  his  mind  as  well  as  with 
the  chances  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
cold,  taciturn,  and  saKtary  in  the  midst 
of  his  army,  and  almost  equally  so  in  the 
midst  of  his  staff  It  was  his  maxim 
that  it  was  better  to  make  concessions 
to  his  enemies  than  to  his  friends.  The 
day  came  when  he  had  to  demand  great 
concessions  from  his  friends  —  not  for 
himself,  for  he  sought  none,  but  for  the 
public  interest,  wUoh  he  had  warmly 
at  heart.  He  found  them  cold  in  their 
turn,  not  prepared  to  yield,  and  strang- 
ers to  the  transformations  which  he  had 
himself  undergone.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  maJce  them  share  his  views, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  nccessaiy  com- 
promise." 

And  yet  this  man  was,  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,  amiable  and 
excellent— a  true  and  devoted  hus- 
band, an  affectionate  father,  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  hearty  promoter 
of  all  that  had  a  tendency  to  better 
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the  condition  of  others.  No  doubt, 
even  in  his  private  virtues  he  was 
still  Sir  Robert  Peel  He  could  not 
grant  a  small  endowment  to  a  book- 
club in  Tamworth,  without  annexing 
to  it  conditions  which  marked  him 
as  the  benefactor.  He  turned  the 
first  sod  on  the  opening  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line  of  railway  with  the  same 
verbosity  which  characterised  his 
establishment  of  one  of  those  eccle- 
siastical structures  which,  after  him 
and  his  bill,  are  still  callea  the  "Peel 
Parishes.**  Hospitable  and  kind,  he 
was  yet  shy  even  in  his  own  house : 
and  in  the  houses  of  others  he  seemed 
to  shrink  from  dose  communion  witli 
any  one.  We  have  seen  him,  when 
we  were  guests  together  in  the  same 
mansion,  sit,  of  an  eveuing,  quite 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  read ;  and  that^  too,  thougn  the 
company  consisted,  m  part  at  least, 
of  tne  very  persons  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy. Such  a  man  ought  to  have  been 
an  aristocrat  With  talents  of  a  very 
high  order,  with  great  knowledge, 
great  caution,  great  experience,  ne 
was  not  fit  to  be  an  English  Minister. 
His  policy  may  have  been— whatever 
be  tne  measure  taken  of  it— benefi- 
cial in  no  common  decree  to  the 
country;  but  it  was  earned  through 
at  such  an  expense  of  lacerated  affec- 
tions and  broken  political  ties,  that 
it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether 
the  ^ood  received  has  not  been  se- 
cured at  too  costly  a  price. 

We  need  not  so  on  with  this  sketch. 
Having  baffled  Lord  John,  Peel  re- 
sumed office,  and  carried,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  support  of  the 
Whigs^  his  great  measure,  against 
the  voices  of  two-thirds  of  his  own 
party.  He  could  not  expect  to 
escape,  in  doing  so,  the  censure  of 
those  who  charged  him  with  having 
betrayed  them.  It  was  poured  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  Minis- 
ters, with  no  sparing  hand,  and  in 
terms  which  the  heat  of  the  moment 
might  in  some  degree  palliate,  but 
which  admits  of  no  deliberate  justi- 
6cation.  All  sober-minded  men,  not 
thrown  into  the  vortex  of  the  whirl- 
pool,  regretted  this  violence  at  the 
time  ;  aJl,  even  the  more  prominent 
actors  in  the  scene,  regret  it  now. 
But  surely  there  is,  or  ought  to  be^ 
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an  end  of  angry  feeling.  To  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  merits,  after  the  sad 
accident  which  removed  him  from 
among  us,  none  bore  more  willing 
testimony  than  those  who,  in  1846, 
eat  him  most  deeply  with  their  irony. 
And  surely,  when  the  brother  of  the 
statesman  so  abused  finds  it  possible 
to  act  again  with  them,  not  in  the 
House  only  but  in  the  Cabinet,  it  ill 
becomes  the  Mends  of  that  statannan, 
nomatter  how  attached,  to  stand  upon 
their  old  grudges. 

Sir  Robert  carried  his  repeal  of  the 
Ck>m  Laws,  and  five  weeksuterwards, 
on  the  25th  of  June^  prop(»ed  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  bill  for  the  repres- 
sion of  acts  of  yiolence  and  disorder 
in  Ireland.  He  had  been  supported 
on  the  first  reading,  which  came  on 
before  the  Com  Bill  was  proposed,  by 
a  m^ority  of  149  votes ;  he  now 
found,  as  mdeed  he  expected  to  do, 
the  great  bulk  of  Uiese  ready  to  op- 
pose him.  The  Conservative  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Geoi]^ 
Bentinck,  gave  free  scope  to  their 
indignation ;  and^  for  tne  avowed 
purpose  of  avenging  themselves  on 
the  Minister,  threw  out  the  bill  by  a 
mtuority  of  73  votes.  Sir  Rol>ert 
took  the  defeat  with  calmness  and 
dignity :  not  one  angry  word  escaped 
him.  He  waited  in  the  House  till 
the  result  of  the  division  was  an- 
nounced, and  then,  amid  profound 
silence,  withdrew.  There  was  no 
cheering  on  either  side.  The  Con- 
servatives knew  that  the  victory 
which  they  had  won  would  notin 
its  results,  work  them  good.  The 
Whigs  and  Radicals^  conscious  that 
no  share  of  the  ments  of  success  be- 
longed to  them,  showed  little  glad- 
ness and  no  disposition  to  triumph. 
Tet  at  this  very  moment  both  parties 
heard  that  Peel's  foreign  policy  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  the 
di£ferences  which  had  threatened  at 
one  time  to  plunge  England  and 
America  into  a  war,  were  reconciled. 

From  the  day  of  his  resignation 
of  office,  up  to  that  on  which  the 
faial  accident  occurred  to  him.  Peel 
maintained,  or  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
an  independent  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Qenerally  speaking, 
he  gave  his  support  to  Lord  Jolm 
Runell's  Administration.  He  aided 
the  (Government  to  get  rid  of  the 


Navigation  Laws,  to  introduce  poor- 
laws  into  Ireland,  and  to  carrv 
through,  in  1847,  a  Coercion  Bill 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  which 
they  had  enabled  the  angry  Tories 
to  throw  out  in  1846.  In  a  like 
spirit  he  supported  the  increased 
grant  which  Lord  John  proposed  for 
education ;  and  not  onlv  voted,  but 
spoke  in  fitvour  of  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Parliament  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  now  at  length 
he  felt  himself  free  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  his  own  judgment. 
Finally,  he  sofff^tedthe  adoption  of 
a  measure,  which  the  Government 
first  resisted,  but  which  it  afterwards 
took  up  and  carried  through— the 
establishment  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  which  has  done  more 
to  remedv  the  worst  social  evils  of 
Ireland  than  all  the  other  laws  which 
Parliament  has  passed  since  the 
union  of  the  two  legislatures.  All  this 
was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
rigid  obstructiveness  for  which  his 
enemies  had  laboured  to  ^ve  him 
credit,  and  it  very  much  mcreased 
the  hostility  of  the  more  prejudiced 
among  his  former  supporters.  Yet 
it  was  Quite  in  accord  with  the  whole 
turn  ot  his  mind.  "  Robert,"  his 
&ther  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^'has 
a  great  deal  of  the  Whig  in  him ;  he 
must  be  careftdly  trained  to  become 
a  Tory."  Certainly,  if  by  Whiff  the 
old  man  meant  a  statesman  of  large 
views  on  all  questions  not  afifecting 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  he 
was  right ;  but  according  to  our 
reading  of  the  expression,  it  applies 
rather  to  Tories  than  to  Whic8--cer- 
tainlv  to  Tories  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  in 
which  Peel  had  been  carefully  edu- 
cated. 

So  public  matters  went  on.  Peel 
holding  himself  aloof  from  anv  con- 
nection with  the  Whigs,  thoug:h 
generally  supporting  them  in  their 
ome  policy,  when  the  Don  Padfico 
question  arose,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  treatment  of  the  little  help- 
less kingdom  of  Greece  gave  of- 
fence to  France,  and  xas  condem- 
ned by  more  than  the  Tory  party 
in  England.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lord  Stanle;^,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  upon  it  a  formal  vote 
of  censure,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB  there  was  every  disposition  to 
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repeat  tlie  blow.  But  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  change  of  Ministers, 
which  nobody  in  truth  desired,  was 
prevented  by  the  co-operation  with 
the  cabinet  of  Mr  Boebuck  and  the 
Kadicals.  The  learned  gentleman 
moved  that "  the  principles  on  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  ner  Miyesty's 
Government  have  been  regulated, 
have  been  such  as  are  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
this  country,  and,  in  times  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty,  to  preserve  peace 
between  England  and  the  various 
nations  of  the  world.**  This  was  a  de- 
claration which  wounded  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  sensitive  nature.  He  accept- 
ed it,  as  bringing  the  foreign  policy  of 
East  Governments,  of  many  of  which 
e  had  been  himself  a  member,  into 
unfavourable  comparison  with  that  of 
the  present  Government;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  debate  he  rose  to 
protest  against  its  adoption.  He 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  at- 
tention—for neither  section  of  the 
House  knew  which  side  he  was  go- 
ing to  espouse ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  men  said  and  affected  to  believe, 
his  moral  influence,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it,  had  never  been 
more  commanding  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. When,  therefore,  he  declared, 
'^  I  will  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  protest  against  the  resolution,  the 
carrying  of  which,  I  believe,  will 
give  a  false  impression  with  respect 
to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this 
country,  and  will  establish  a  prin- 
ciple which  you  cannot  put  into  exe- 
cution without  imminent  danger  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,** 
it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  House  was  electrified.  The  Min- 
isters felt  that  the  staff  which  had  so 
long  contributed,  at  least,  to  support 
them,  was  gone ;  while  the  Conser- 
vatives looked  to  Peel  once  more,  as 
a  far  sounder  politician  and  truer 
Englishman  and  Tory,  than  the 
strong  prejudices  to  which  they 
had  of  late  vielded  themselves  up, 
permitted  them  to  see  that  he 
was. 

Ministers  carried  the  resolution, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  46  votes. 
It  was  well  that  they  did.  The  Op- 
position—broken up  into  fragments, 
one  of  which  was  oidled  a  party 
without  a  leader ;  another,  leaders 
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without  a  party — ^was  by  no  means  in 
a  condition  to  profit  by  success,  had 
it  been  achieved.  But  without  aU 
doubt,  the  effect  of  the  discussion  waa 
very  materially  to  abate  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  alienation  which  kept  thfr 
best  and  wisest  of  Peel's  old  friends* 
apart  from  their  old  leader. 

The  debate  of  which  we  have  spok« 
en  began  in  the  evening  of  Fridajv 
the  28th  of  June.  Daylight  had 
come  in  on  Saturdaythe  29th,  when 
Peel  quitted  the  House,  satisfied 
with  the  success  which  he  had 
achieved,  and  more  cheerful  in  conse- 
quence, than  he  had  appeared  to  be 
after  au7  other  debate  smce  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Havingrestedafew 
hours  in  bed,  he  went  about  noon  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  thd  Commission 
which  was  to  arrange  for  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and 
about  five  o'clock  rode  out,  attended 
by  a  groom,  to  take  his  usual  exer- 
cise in  the  Park.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  speaking  to  Miss  Ellis,  who  was 
likewise  on  horseback,  when  his 
horse  suddenly  shied  and  swerved 
round,  and  Sir  Robert,  always  a 
loose  and  rather  inelegant  rider, 
was  thrown  violently  over  the  ani- 
maFs  head.  A  medical  gentleman 
from  Glasgow  happened  to  be  near^ 
and  with  some  other  persons  ran 
immediately  to  lift  him  up.  Being 
^ked  whether  he  were  hurt,  he  re- 
plied, with  a  heavy  groan,  "Yes, 
very  much  ;**  and  before  a  carriage 
could  be  procured,  he  fainted,  in 
this  state  ne  was  lifted  into  Mrs 
Lucas*s  carriage,  where  he  soon  re- 
covered his  senses,  and  declared  him- 
self to  be  better.  But  the  mortal 
blow  was  given.  He  was  conveyed 
slowly  to  his  residence  in  Whitenali 
Gardens,  and  laid  upon  a  sofa  in  the 
library.  He  never  quitted  that  room 
alive.  Always,  even  in  health,  ner- 
vously sensitive  to  pain,  he  would 
not  submit  to  any  close  examination 
of  the  nature  of  his  hurts;  and  when 
his  medical  attendants  had  set  the 
collar-bone,  in  which  a  fracture  waa 
discovered,  he  became  so  irritable 
under  the  pressure  of  the  bandages 
that  th^  were  forced  to  remove 
them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
with  all  the  skill  and  science  of  Lon- 
don at  his  service,  he  left  nature  to 
take  her  course,  and  died  in  greal 
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agony  from  congestion  of  the  long ; 
npon  which,  after  all  was  over^  it  was 
discovered  that  a  broken  nb  was 
pressing. 

The  outline  which  we  have  endea- 
voured in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impar- 
tiality to  sketch,  will  have  conveyed 
to  the  nunds  of  our  readers  a  more 
accorate  view  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
character,  as  it  represents  itself  to 
onr  minds,  than  could  be  given  by 
any  formal  summinff  up,  however 
elaborately  and  skilfully  prepared. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  speak  of 
him  as  one  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen.    He  possessed  little  ori- 

finality  of  mind,  and  no  genius.  But 
e  was  painstaking,  able,  industri- 
ous, unprejudiced,  honest  in  the  best 
sense  or  that^  term,  and  incapable  of 
meanness.  In  spite  of  the  pains 
which  were  taken  to  settle  his  opi- 
nions in  early  life,  he  seems  never  to 
have  wholly  surrendered  his  own 
ludgment  to  that  of  others.  Indeed, 
nis  nature  was  one  of  those  which 
mature  themselves  very  slowlv,  and 
are  therefore  open  to  the  charge, 
often  very  ill-founded,  of  having  no 
fixed  principles  to  guide  them.  How 
gradual,  yet  how  steady,  were  the 
advances  which  he  made  towards  the 
adoption  of  those  views  of  commer- 
cial policy  which  are  now  every- 
where in  the  ascendant  How,  by 
little  and  little,  the  conviction  seems 
to  have  dawned  upon  him  that 
men's  religious  opinions  ought  not 
of  themselves  to  present  any  im- 
|)ediment  to  their  possession  of  poli- 
tical power.  Tet  no  man  of  his  age 
cared  more  for  the  wellbeing  of  the 
worldng  classes ;  and  it  womd  be  to 
do  him  great  wrong  were  we  to  ques* 
tion  his  firm  attaoiment  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Peel  s  defects  were  those 
of  temperament  merelv.  He  was 
oonstitutionally  shy  and  proud.  He 
could  neither  ^ve  nor  receive  un- 
shackled fiuniliarity.     His  manner 


was  not  a  pleasant  one,  either  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  anywhere 
else.  His  anxiety  always  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  actuated  by  the  lofti- 
est motives,  and  as  sacrificing  incli- 
nation and  the  ties  of  friendship  to 
duty,  amounted  to  positive  Pecksnif- 
fianism.  It  was  this  weakness  of 
temper,  doubtless,  which  made  him 
resent  as  a  wrong  done  personaJIy  to 
himself  anything  like  remonstrance 
against  his  plans,  whether  of  public 
policy  or  private  patronage.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  ostentatious 
rejection  of  titles  of  honour  for  his 
children  as  well  as  for  himsel£  There 
is  as  much  of  snobbishness  in  the 
pride  which  afifects  to  despise  rank 
to  which  it  has  not  been  bom,  as  in 
the  folly  which  worships  rank  for  its 
own  sake.  Peel  exhibited  this  weak- 
ness in  his  will,  and  seemed  at  least 
to  be  often  under  its  influence  in 
societv.  He  had  manv  admirers, 
therefore,  but  few  friends.  Still  he 
was  a  man  of  whom,  with  all  his 
shortcommgs,  Endana  has  cause  to 
be  proud ;  and  whose  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  among  the  ablest 
and  most  disinterested  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a 
few  words  about  the  charming  vol- 
ume which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
opportunity  of  writing  this  paper :  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  largely  and  plea- 
santly read.  We  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Sir  Lawrence  in  the  estimate 
which  he  forms  of  his  relative's  char- 
acter and  abilities.  We  think  that 
he  has  considerably  imder-estimated 
the  latter ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  a  man  so  genial  as  he,  could 
fully  appreciate  either  the  lights  or 
shades  m  the  former.  But  he  evi- 
dently sat  down  to  his  task  deter* 
minea  not  to  be  carried  awav  by  his 
feelings,  and  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  as  creditable  to  his  heart  as 
to  his  head 
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THE  BOMAKOE  OF  AGOSTINI. 


A  TBUE  8T0BT  OF  MODERN  BOlfE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


''Make  haste  then,  Teta.  The 
child  is  mad.  Must  I  call  the  other 
women  because  thou  refusest  to  obey 
thy  mother)  What  are  my  lady's  se- 
crets, if  she  has  secrets— the  blessed 
Madonna  forbid  I  should  say  she 
had— to  thee?  Send  for  Mariuccia,  I 
say.  If  her  Excellency  would  gossip 
with  her  foster-sister,  is  it  thy  busi- 
ness? Gk),  child,  you  weary  me. 
Send  to  Rocca  for  Mariuccia,  and  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  told,  she  loves 
to  talk ;  be  sure  she  will  tell  it  word 
for  word." 

''Ah,  mamma  mia,  but  what  has 
Madame  Mar^herita  to  do  with  my 
lady?"  said  the  lively  Teta,  fixing 
upon  her  mother  her  inquisitive  black 
eyes ;  ''  and  whv  did  you  fetch  her  in 
such  haste?  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Mariuccia?  She  is  but  a  viUana, 
as  all  the  world  knows.  My  lady 
cares  no  more  for  her  than  I  care  for 
Chichina  in  the  kitchen.  A  great 
lady  like  La  Duchessa  to  gossip  with 
her  foster-sister !— ah,  mother  mine, 
do  you  think  Teta  believes  it  ?  And 
why,  then,  did  you  fetch  Madame 
Margherita  from  Kome  ?" 

"Madame  Margherita  is  a  wise 
woman :  she  knows  what  the  English 
Forestieri  do  when  thev  are  sick,  said 
the  mother^gravely.  ^* Nay, she  only 
serves  the  JEmglish  strangers,  had  it 
not  been  a  great  ladv  like  ours.  Thv 
aunt,  Teta,  who  has  oeen  in  England, 
went  to  seek  her  for  my  lady— thou 
knowest  very  well  my  lady  has  been 
ill  Send  thou  for  Mariuccia,  and 
hold  thy  peace— she  will  be  better 
now." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  so  thejr  sav,  '  she  will 
be  better  now,"*  said  Teta,  satiri- 
cally; "  but  why  do  not  the  Duke 
and  my  lady  make  rejoicings  and  a 
great  festa  m  Genzaro,  as  they  did 
when  Donna  Anna  was  bom?  Nay, 
to  be  sure,  you  will  not  answer ;  but 
one  talks  in  the  Agostini  palace, 
madre  mia,  and  one  thinks  alsa  I 
will  send  for  Mariuccia  directly— and 
do  you  think  she  will  not  tell  ?" 


So  saying,  the  saucy  Teta  went 
briskly  along  the  gallery,  crossing^ 
the  lines  of  sunshine  from  the  great 
windows— for  it  was  still  spring,  and 
the  sun  was  bearable  —  with  her 
white  muslin  apron  fluttering,  her 
long  earrings  glancing,  her  gloss  of 
black  hair  shining  under  the  light. 
The  waiting-woman  looked  after  ner 
with  a  gleam  of  maternal  vanity,  and 
a  sigh  of  more  anxious  feeling.  She 
was  not  annoyed  by  Teta's  curiosity, 
but  it  made  her  watch  with  a  little 
trembling  the  progress  of  her  full- 
developed  Roman  girl 

**Ah,  Teto  is  clever !"  said  the 
mother  to  herself.  "  I  am  glad,  she 
did  not  go  with  Donna  Anna.  Scoid 
her  a  safe  husband.  Madonna  mia 
santissima !  for  to  be  a  cameriera  in 
a  great  family,  one  must  see  all  and 
say  nothing,  wnich  would  not  do  for 
my  Teta ;  and  Mariuccia,  though  my 
lady  trusts  her,  is  but  a  country- 
woman, and  loves  to  talk.  These 
peasants  will  talk  of  anything  if 
their  life  were  on  it ;  but  tney  are  so 
far  above  us.  these  great  ladies— how 
should  the  Duchessa  know  who  best 
to  trust?" 

And  sighinjo;  over  a  little  disap- 

ednted  excellence  of  her  own,  the 
uchess  Agostini*s  faithful  maid 
went  into  her  mistress's  chamber. 
This  room  was  somewhat  mysterious 
at  present  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house.  The  anteroom  which  led  to 
it  was  hung  close  with  heavy  velvet 
curtains,  covering  the  doors,  tne  floor 
was  thickly  carpeted,  the  outer  blinds 
closed  over  the  windowa  Coming 
into  this  close,  noiseless,  breathless 
a^rtment,  out  of  the  great  corrida, 
with  its  marble  pavement  and  cola 
statues,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  servants  of  the  house  were  curious 
about  the  secrets  of  the  further  apart- 
ments into  which  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted. Yincenza,  or  Cenci,  as  it 
was  common  to  call  her,  coining  in 
with  familiar  composure  to  this  ante- 
room, suddenly  arrested  herself  in  a 
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paoBe  of  horror  at  the  door,  and  with 
all  the  disgust  and  apprehenBion  with 
which  finffliflh  nostnu  recognise  that 
bagbear  of  modem  life,  an  evil  smell, 
inmed  at  the  motionless  air,  which 
was  weighted  with  a  faint  odour  of  a 
Tei7  different  character.  The  alarmed 
waiting-maid  sniffed  aboat  the  walls 
in  anxioQS  search  for  the  secret  foe 
which  thus  betrayed  itself.  Then  she 
got  down  on  her  knees,  and  hnnted 
about  the  comers.  At  last,  catching 
a  |i[limpse  of  something  green  and 
white  under  a  table,  she  pounced 
upon  it  triumphantly.  '^Eccola!" 
cried  Cend;  ''behold  itT  It  was 
but  an  innocent  morsel  of  half-opened 
orange-blossom;  but  Cend  dashed 
aside  the  velvet  curtain,  and  rushed 
to  the  open  window  in  the  gallery, 
from  which  she  could  throw  it  out, 
contemplating  suspiciously  dl  the 
time  tne  oneudinff  flower.  ''An 
enemy  has  done  it,  said  the  anxious 
waiting-wonuuL  "  to  discover  our  se- 
cret ;  or.  alas,  alas!  perhaps  Tet^  my 
thoughtless  child !  If  Madame  Mar- 
ghenta  should  have  smelt  it!— but 
the  Madonna  be  praised,  she  is  Eng- 
lish, and  if  the  Duohessa  does  not 
know,  it  will  do  her  no  harm.  I 
shall  hold  my  peace."  With  which 
pradent  resolution,  Cend  returned 
through  the  velvet-deafen^  ante- 
room, and  through  another  vacant, 
muffled  apartment,  into  the  dtadel 
of  the  whole-— the  lady's  chamber. 
A  sharpwitted  Italian,  sedng  that 
manoeuvre  of  Cend's,  and  knowing 
the  horror  which  womankind  in  that 
country  entertains  of  every  kind  of 
perfume,  would  speedily  have  divined 
th^  secret  concealed  there.  The  room 
was  partially  lifted,  one  little  gleam 
of  ffolden  sunshme  coining  in  through 
a  suffht  opening  in  Uie  fireen  Persian 
blinds  which  shdtered  the  centre 
window  outside,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  cold  splendour  of  marble  and 
gilding  which  it  needed  that  sun  to 
endoe  with  anything  like  comfort 
The  roof  was  painted  with  an  idle- 
gorical  picture,  the  walls  were  rich 
with  festoons  of  stucco  flowers,  and 
vast  snowy  lace  curtains  droaped 
dose  over  all  the  windows^  subduing 
still  ftirther  the  Ikht  which  came 
through  the  dosed  Penrianis.  That 
^eam  of  sunshine,  however,  illumin- 
ated the  central  object  in  the  picture 
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with  a  warmer  light  On  a  vast  bed, 
carved  and  gilt  with  all  the  splen- 
dours of  rococo,  nestled  among  white 
pillows  and  coverlets,  and  a  world 
of  lace,  lay  a  pretty,  languid,  pale 
woman,  with  extreme  ennui  and  a 
shade  of  vexation  on  her  face.  She 
was  playinff  her  pretty  white  hand 
over  something  which  lav  concealed 
among  the  coverings  on  the  bed,  and 
which  an  occasional  snarl  and  spring 
betrayed  to  be  a  tiny  spaniel  Now 
and  uien  a  sharp  movement  of  the 
coverlet  betrayed  the  impatience  with 
which  La  Dudiessa  awaited  her  reco- 
very. There  was  nothing  visible  of 
amusement  or  occupation  about  the 
bed — no  books,  none  of  those  prettv 
safety-valves  of  fanc^-work  whicn 
suit  the  feminine  snbject^no  chair 
for  a  chance  visitor,  or  apparent  pos- 
sibility of  any  sucn  deudous  inter- 
lude of  gossip.  The  poor  Duchessa 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  amuse 
her  solitude  but  her  waiting-woman 
and  her  dog. 

Yet  there  was  something  else  in 
the  room  which  might  have  been 
supposed  more  interesting  than 
either,  but  which,  an  unwelcome  in- 
tmder  condemning  her  to  this  reluc- 
tant retirement  from  the  world,  the 
Duchess  Agostini  looked  upon  with 
anything  but  love.  Sturdily  seated 
in  an  attitude  of  habit  by  the  low 
wide  fireplace,  though  there  was  no 
fire,  was  a  littie  woman  of  a  singu- 
lar equalitv  of  dimensions,  lenc^ 
and  breadth  being  almost  identical — 
a  little  woman  with  a  broad  bright 
face,  full  of  importance,  frm,  and 
intelligence.  This  fat  fairy  was 
clothed  in  robes  of  grey  Roman  flan- 
nel, which  neutral-coloured  material 
could  not  confer  any  shadowy  soft- 
ening upon  her  unmistakable  sub- 
stance, and  held  upon  her  lap  a 
silent  bundle  of  white,  from  out  of 
which  sometimes  flickered,  more 
quietly  than  the  tiny  black  paws  of 
Its  triumphant  rival  on  the  bed,  an 
infant's  fitful  littie  hand.  Except 
that  little  hand,  and  the  small  mass 
of  muslin  from  which  it  appeared,  no 
trace  of  bab;r  presence  was  in  the 
room.  All  silently,  and  with  the  in- 
dignation of  a  nurse  and  a  woman, 
Madame  Margherita  put  the  in- 
fant's tiny  wardrobe,  with  all  its  ac- 
cessories, out  of  sight  when  she  had 
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made  the  noiseless  creafcore's  toi- 
let ;  and  the  velvet  curtains  might 
have  been  looped  aside  at  the 
Dachessa's  pleasure,  for  any  sound 
which  that  tiny  atom  of  unwelcome 
flesh  and  blood  ever  made.  Madame 
Margherita  sat  by  the  fireplace  look- 
ing over  the  baby  s  head  at  the  vexed 
and  indifferent  mother.  The  little 
woman  had  a  woman's  heart  in  her, 
and  was  touched  with  a  special  com- 
passion for  the  child  wnich  cotdd 
not  draw  its  mother^s  attention  from 
her  i>et  spaniel,  and  curiously,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  close  unconscious 
observer  watched  the  lady  on  the 
bed.  What  kind  of  creature  was 
•she  f  A  woman,  one  of  those  called 
the  gentler  portion  of  humanity,' 
many  a  time  named  an  angel  by  ad- 
miring lips— a  mother,  nay,  almost 
a  grandmother,  young  though  she 
stifl  was.  There  she  lay,  vexed  at  her 
seclusion,  troubled  at  her  burden,  an- 
xious to  get  out  of  her  sight  and  hands 
the  harmless  helpless  thing  she  had 
given  birth  to.  Madame  Margherita 
watched  her  narrowly  over  the  baby's 
dozing  sleep.  She  was  a  great  lady  : 
but  the  little  Irishwoman  resented 
deeply  the  secret  birth  at  which  she 
had  l)een  called  to  assist,  and,  think- 
ing of  what  her  innocent  English 
laoies  would  think  of  her  if  they 
knew  it,  had  no  softening  in  her 
eyes  to  her  patient.  She  watched 
her  with  a  woman's  contempt  and 
indignation,  not  untinctured  bv  pro- 
fessional disgust  To  play  with  that 
ugly  little  cur,  and  never  so  much  as 
to  look  at  the  child  ! 

"  Poverino ! "  said  Cenci,  coming  up 
softly  to  the  bundle  of  white  muslin; 
"  but  will  it  live,  think  you  1  It  is 
too  good  for  a  little  child.** 

"  It  will  live,'*  said  Madame  Mar- 
gherita, indignantly ;  ''  to  be  sure.  If 
it  were  an  heir  and  a  darling,  and 
the  light  of  its  mother's  eyes,  I 
might  doubt  of  it,  Cenci ;  but  look 
you  here,  when  death  is  wished  for, 
it  does  not  come.** 

"It  is  true,**  said  Cenci.  gravely ; 
"but  nobody  wishes  thee  dead,  thou 
little  unhappy  one  !  only  safe,  beUo 
mio— safe,  and  out  of  the  way.** 

"Ah,  Cenci,  San  Lorenzo  would 
be  the  safest  nursery  of  all ;  and  so 
my  lady  thinks,**  said  the  English 
nurse ;  "  but  I  tell  you  the  babe's 
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well  and  likely.  I  must  see  this 
Mariucda,  however.  Of  course,  she'll 
swaddle  up  the  poor  innocent  and 
scorn  to  take  a  lesson  frx)m  me ;  that 
/  should  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
baby  in  swaddling-clothes !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  Cend,  for  Tve.a 
respect  for  you  and  your  aunt 
Teta;  but  the  most  ignorant,  pre- 
judiced, bigoted  people  I  ever  set 
eyes  on!  Well,  well,  it  does  not 
matter:  but  you'll  see  this  child  wHl 
live." 

''I  daresay  Mariucda  will  do  what 
you  tell  her,"  said  Cenci ;  "  she  is 
only  a  villana — she  knows  nothing. 
We  brought  up  Donna  Anna  in  the 
modo  Iruflese,  Madame  Margherita; 
and  my  Teta,  who  is  two  years  older, 
went  to  her  grandmother,  and  was 
listened  up  Xme  a  proper  child  till 
she  was  of  due  age.  You  are  fantastic, 
youForestieri;  when  vou  say  a  thins 
without  knowing,  tnen  you  wiH 
never  be  convinced.  Has  not  my 
Teta  straighter  limbs  and  a  better 
grace  than  Donna  Anna  herself, 
though  she  is  married  to  a  prince  t 
But  silence— not  a  word— the  Du- 
chessa  will  hear." 

"  If  the  Duchessa  did  hear,  of  the 
Holy  Father  himself,  it  was  a  scan- 
dalous business  to  entice  me  here," 
said  Madame  Mi^herita,  "  to  assist 
at  such  a  birth— I  who  am  known  to 
have  nothing  to  do  only  with  English 
ladies  1  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say 
to  your  aunt  Teta,  Cend,  another 
time.  The  old  hypocrite !  to  come 
to  me  with  her  tale  of  Jesu  Nazza- 
rino,  till  I  thought  it  was  a  work  of 
mercy,  and  not  of  sin ! " 

"  Wliat  is  that  you  say,  Marghe- 
rita?" asked  the  Duchessa's  fretful 
voice  from  the  bed. 

"Only  concerning  Cenci's  aunt 
Teta,  my  lady,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
gherita, changing  her  tone  with  pro- 
fearional  ease.   *T  was  engaged  with 

^]^^  ^j??  ®^®  ^°*®  ^or  nie,  and 
old  Teta  did  not  know  where  to  go  • 
so  inst^  of  seeking  out  my  hus^ 
band,  she  went  home  to  the  Jesu 
Nazzanno  and  said  her  prayers  ; 
then  she  took  him  down  and  set 
him  on  the  table,  and  abused  him 
well  'Areyou  deaf  because  you're 
old?'sayssfie.  ' Ah, Jesu Naz£arino 
can  t  ye  W  me  ?  or  is  it  shamming 
ye  are?    Madame  MargheritiTS 
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come  to  my  lady— Madame  Marghe- 
rita  must  come  to  La  DuoheBsa. 
Ah,  ahame  on  you,  Jesu  Kaszarino ! 
U  you  do  not  bring  me  Madame 
Maigherita,  I  will  never  pray  to  you 
any  more.'  Then  die  hung  him  up 
again,  and  went  out  to  seek  me ;  but 
Jean  Nazzarino  was  as  deaf  as  ever. 
So  Teta  went  back  and  took  him 
down  agun,  and  set  him  on  the 
table.  'Ah,  Jesu  Nazzarino,'  says 
i^e,  'Madame  Margherita  must  come 
to  my  lady.  If  you  will  send  me 
Madame  Maii^henta,  I  will  offer  you 
a  candle  as  thick  as  mv  arm ;  and  if 
yon  will  not,  I  will  take  you  down, 
you  old  deaf  useless  tiling,  and  bum 
yon  in  the  fire.'  So  she  went  out 
agaiii  and  found  me;  for  you  see, 
my  lady,  it  is  ^[ood  to  offer  a  candle 
to  Jeau  Nazzarmo  when  you  are  in 
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great  need  of  him  j  then  he  does  all 
you  say." 

"Ah,  Teta  is  a  charming  old 
woman,"  cried  the  Duchessa ;  *  why 
ean't  you  have  Teta  here  to  amuse 
me,  Oencit  Ton  never  think  of  any* 
thing.  Send  for  her  directly,  do  yoa 
hear  t  Ah,  bv  the  bv,  it  is  as  well ; 
we  will  have  done  with  the  child  first. 
Has  Mariuceia  come  9~go  and  see  if 
she  is  come,  and  let  her  come  up 
immediately  to  fetch  the  diild.  Whv 
don't  you  go?  Margherita,  why  will 
my  servants  never  do  what  I  tell 
themf  Do  you  speak,  for  I  must 
not  be  agitated,  you  know." 

Saying  which,  the  Duchessa  con* 
trolled  herself  instantaneously,  and 
nestled  back  among  the  pillows — 
dhe  would  not  retud  her  own  re- 
covery for  half  an  hour. 


OHAJ^TEB  H. 


That  evening  the  wished-for  Ma- 
riuceia made  her  appearance  at  the 
Agostini  palace.  She  was  in  her  gala 
dress,  as  became  a  woman  called  to 
the  presence  of  so  great  a  lady  as  the 
Dudiessa ;  and  it  waa  difficult  to 
beUere  that  the  brown  middle-aged 
peasant  woman,  with  her  broad 
figure  made  still  broader  by  the 
prcrjeetinff  boddice  of  her  local  cos- 
tume, and  the  great  white  handker- 
chief folded  over  it,  was  the  foster- 
sister  and  identical  in  age  with  the 
delicate  and  languid  beautv  secluded 
with  so  much  precaution  behind  all 
these  closed  curtains  and  shut  doors. 
Mariucda  was  received  by  Cenci  at 
the  door  of  the  anteroom,  and  mys- 
teriously led  into  the  next  api^ 
ment,  in  ordinary  times  the  Duch- 
essa's  dressing-room.  Here  the  wait- 
ing-woman paused,  making  impres- 
sive Italian  signs  of  silence ;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  the  stranger 
<tf  the  business  required  of  her,  berore 
admitting  her  to  the  great  lady 'sroom. 

''Hush— there  is  a  baby  to  be 
nursed  and  cared  for.  Thou  must 
take  it  to  thy  house,  and  get  a  nurse 
for  it,  and  bring  it  up,"  said  Cenci. 
"Thou  canst  say  it  is  thy  Maria's 
child." 

"  A  baby ! "  cried  Mariuceia,  with 
Uvely  gestures  of  astonishment 
''Wheiet— howl    Santa  Maria  !— 
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what  luck  has  dropped  such  a  wind- 
fall here)" 

"  Eh !  what  can  one  say  ?— there  it 
is,  the  unhappy  One,"  said  Cenci, 
shrug^ng  her  shouldera  "  La  Duch- 
essa will  give  thee  her  own  instruc- 
tions ;  and  there  is  Madame  Marghe- 
rita, the  English  nurse,  will  have  it 
dressed;  in  the  modo  Inglese.  These 
Forestieri  &re  pleased  with  nothing 
that  Is  not  done  in  their  own  way." 

"  Nay,  I  will  take  the  child  if  the 
Duchessa  says  so  "  said  Mariuceia  ; 
"  but  I  know  nothing  of  your  Eng- 
li^  fashion.  The  baby  shall  be  like 
my  own  babies,  if  it  comes  with  me: 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  woman  in 
Bocca  who  would  Vex  her  spirit  with 
your  modo  Inglese  f  And  I  am  too 
old  to  learn.  My  mother,  I  will  an- 
swer for  her,  put  La  Duchessa  herself 
into  swaddling-bands ;  and  if  it  suf- 
ficed for  her,  it  must  suffice  for  her 
child.  Why  did  she  have  the  Eng- 
lish nurse,  Cenci  t  Is  there  not  the 
Sora  Caterina  still  living,  who  came 
to  O^izaro  when  Donna  Anna  was 
bom?" 

"  Ah,  stupid,"  said  Cenci ;  "  Sora 
Caterina  goes  to  all  the  great  ladies 
in  Rome — Madame  Ma^herita  vi 
only  with  the  English  who  come 
traveUing  when  they  ought  to  be  af 
home:  and  she  is  not  pleased  to  be 
here,  I  can  tell  you.    But  come,  the 
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Dachessa  will  have  do  ease  till  the 
child  is  gone.  Poverino !  it  is  so 
good,  the  unhappy  one ;  I  think  it 
will  die/' 

'*  Bat,  Cenci,  a  moment— it  is  a  bo3r  ? 
then  it  is  the  heir?  and  why  send  it 
away  f  **  asked  Marinccia :  "  why  so 
secret)  have  they  not  wished  hr  an 
heir  1  If  it  is  great  love  for  Donna 
Anna,  it  is  the  f&st  time  of  showing 
it— for,  to  be  sure,  thou  canst  not 
mean  any  shame." 

"  Nay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cenci,  with 
grave  satire ;  **  only  the  sooner  it  is 
gone,  the  better  the  Duchessa  will 
be  pleased ;  and  the  better  will  it  be 
for  thee." 

'*  Ah,  II  Duca  does  not  know,"  said 
Marinccia. 

"  Bab,  the  Dnke  knows  as  well  as 
yon  or  I— come ;  it  is  the  Dachessa*s 
will,"  said  Cenci,  moviog  towards 
the  invalid's  guarded  apartment. 
Marinccia  followed  in  a  vague  state 
of  perplexity.  The  good  woman  was 
not  so  sharp-witted  as  Cenci,  nor  as 
Cenci's  daughter,  brought  up  among 
all  the  knowledges  and  scandals  of  a 
great  house.  Marinccia  was  by  no 
means  so  deeply  shocked  by  her  own 
suspicions  as  an  English  country 
woman  in  her  position  might  have 
been,  but  still  went  doubtfully  after 
the  waiting-woman,  quite  unable  to 
make  out  whether  there  was  any  real 
reason  for  all  this  secresy,  or  whether 
it  was  a  mere  caprice  of  the  great 
lady,  who  had  amused  the  world  with 
a  due  share  of  caprices  in  her  time. 

The  room  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
mained much  as  they  had  been  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  for- 
lorn baby,  who  had  no  little  dainty 
nest  provided  for  its  slumbers,  and 
whose  mother  did  not  admit  it  to 
share  her  couch,  lay  sleeping  still  on 
Madame  Margherita's  knee,  and  the 
little  spaniel  still  lurked  among  the 
white  coverlids  of  the  Duchessa*s  bed. 
The  sun  was  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  Persianis  of  the 
middle  window  had  been  thrown 
open.  Monte  Cavo,  with  a  streak 
or  snow  upon  his  summit,  and  a  faint 
f  loud-cap  all  fringed  and  feathered 
^ith  rosy  touches  of  reflection  from 
the  settmg  sun,  thrust  his  great 
shoulder  across  the  breadth  of  sky, 
which  calmly  surveyed  the  seclusion 
of  this.  jooiQ ;  and  from  the  window 
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n  could  look  down  upon  the  deep 

ue  basin  of  the  lake,  with  its  me- 
tallic depth  of  colour,  and  across  to 
the  sweet  my  of  the  olive  woods,  all 
tinged  and  brightened  with  livelier 
shiuies  of  {^en.  The  Duchessa, 
however,  neither  looked  at  the  sky 
nor  at  Monte  Cavo ;  her  white  hand 
darted  now  and  then,  in  half-playful, 
half-angry  onslaught  at  the  spaniel^ 
provoking  the  mimic  rage  of  the 
spoilt  cr^ure;  then  she  yawned  and 
turned  and  appealed  to  Madame 
Margherita  for  some  prevalent  gossip 
about  the  English  strangers  who  were 
wondered  and  laughed  at,  with  a 
shade  of  bitterness  and  painful  sense 
of  the  importance  of  these  wander- 
ing strangers,  among  the  noble  folk 
of  Rome.  Bfadame  Margherita  was 
nothing  loth ;  but.  speaking  of  her 
countrywomen  ana  their  babies,  de- 
livered manv  a  thrust  at  her  patient, 
which  that  languid  lady  was  wholly 
unconscious  of.  They  were  thus  en- 
gaged when  Cenci  and  Marinccia  En- 
tered the  room. 

"  You  will  take  the  child,  Marin- 
ccia," said  the  Duchessa,  when  she 
had  received  and  snubbed  the  dutiful 
salutations  and  inouiries  of  the  won- 
dering wonian,  ana  had  suffered  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  with  im  patient  graoe^ 
'*  and  get  a  nurse— yon  will  easily  get 
a  nurse  in  Rocca— and  take  care  of 
the  poor  little  creature  ;  and  you  can 
let  Cenci  know  now  and  then  how  it 
goes  on.  I  will  give  you  twelve 
Bcudi  a-month,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  will  cost  you ;  and  now 
make  haste — take  it  awav. 

**  But,  Eccellenza,"  said  Mariuccia, 
^'  what  shall  I  say )  how  shall  I  call 
the  little  Don  r 

'<  You  shall  not  call  it  Don  at  all," 
said  the  Duchessa,  fretfully,  with  a 
momentary  flush  on  her  face ;  ''say  it 
is  Maria's  son,  or  what  you  wiU.  It 
will  never  be  the  Duke  Agostini,  as^ 
sure  yourself  of  that  lu)u  can  call 
it  Francisco.  Oh  yes,  it  is  baptised; 
and  now,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  take 
it  away !" 

''But  pardon,  Eccellenza,"  said 
Madame  Margherita,  "while  I  in- 
struct the  good  woman  how.  to  dress 
the  dear  little  fellow.  See  here,  Ma* 
riucda,  these  are  all  his  clothes— this 
goes  on  first,  yon  perceive ;  and  theil 
Uie  flannel,  and  then " 
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"  Eccellenza,**  said  Mariuccia,  so- 
]emii]y,  "  I  will  take  the  child ;  but 
I  will  not  take  all  these  fantastical 
robes,  nor  be  instructed  at  mj  o^e  in 
the  modo  Inglese,  Qrazia  a  Dio,  I 
know  how  to  care  for  a  child.  I  hare 
had  seven  babies :  and  as  the  little 
Don  is  none  of  your  Forestieri " 

"  Take  it  away,  for  heaven's  sake," 
cried  the  Duchessa ;  "  I  tell  you  it  is 
no  Don,  and  shall  not  be  called  so. 
Take  the  child  away ;  do  you  know 
I  must  not  be  agitated,  Margherita, 
inhuman  ?  Do  you  know  I  must  be 
well  for  the  Princess  CJororoila's  ball  I 
Ah,  cruel !  do  yoti  mean  to  kill  me ) 
dress  it  as  you  will,  Mariuccia  mia ; 
but  for  the  love  of  heaven  take  it 
away !" 

'*  At  least,  Madame,  you  will  kiss 
the  child,**  said  Madame  Margherita, 
holding  up  the  voiceless  infant  with 
a  stem  solemnity  which  on  her  broad 
face  and  broader  figure  looked  half 
ludicrous.  The  Duchessa  laughed, 
but,  conscious  of  the  disapproval, 
frowned  also;  and,  leaning  care- 
lessly forward,  just  touched  her 
baby's  cheek  with  her  lips :  it  was 
the  first  and  labt  mother's  kiss  which 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  little  Fran- 
cisco. A  few  minutes  after  he  was 
bundled  up  in  a  shawl,  and  concealed 
nnder  another  shawl  belonging  to 
Cenci,  which  she  professed  to  lend  to 
the  countrywoman,  because  it  was 
after  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  sun  had 
set.  Thus  burdened,  Mariuccia  went 
stealthily  forth  from  the  muffled 
anteroom.  The  quick  twilight  was 
already  falling  into  darkness,  and  her 
son  waited  below  with  the  donkey 
which  was  to  carr^  his  mother  home; 
but  the  much-desired  visitor  was  not 
to  escape  so  easily.  As  she  proceeded 
with  caution  along  the  ^lery,  Teta^ 
with  her  fluttering  mushn  apron,  her 
long  earrings^  and  glossv  braids  of 
black  hair,  came  suddenly  out  upon 
her  from  a  neighbouring  apartment 
Mariuccia  swerved  aside  in  uncon- 
scious alarm,  and  a  faint  cry  burst 
from  the  child— almost  the  first  cry  it 
had  uttered  in  its  stealthy  little  life. 
The  new  nurse  was  in  dismay;  un- 
consciously she  betrayed  the  nature 
of  her  bundle  by  rocking  it  softly  in 
her  arms  and  whispering  the  '*  hush, 
hush,"  of  an  incipient  lullaby  over 
its  little  half- smothered  head.  Teta's 


quick  eyes  saw  and  understood. 
There  could  be  very  little  doubt  about 
the  Duchessa's  secret  now. 

"  It  is  so  late  to  go  all  the  road  to 
Rocca,"  she  said,  with  affected  sym- 
pathy: "  are  you  not  afraid  of  robliers, 
Manuccia  mia?  and  then  the  donkey 
is  obstinate  and  pokes  his  nose  among 
the  hedges,  and  you  have  so  great  a 
bundle  to  carry;  but  yon  wul  dve 
that  to  Gigi  when  you  get  below. 
Is  that  my  mother's  shawl  she  has 
lent  you?  What  great  luck  you 
are  in  !  for  she  would  not  lend  it  to 
me." 

*'  My  child,  it  is  half  an  hour  after 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  I  have  come 
down  ouickly  from  Rocca  and  heated 
myself,  said  Mariuccia,  keeping  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  the  inquisi- 
tive Teta.  "  Sora  Cenci  is  an  old 
friend  ;  she  would  not  have  me  to 
take  the  fever  for  want  of  a  shawl." 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  you  are  in  great 
favour,"  said  Teta.  "  To  think  of 
being  sent  for,  all  the  way  to  Rocca, 
to  speak  with  the  Duchessa !  Is  she 
fond  of  hearing  how  all  the  old 
women  are  in  your  village,  Mariuccia 
mia?  I  will  go  up  and  visit  you 
some  day,  and  then  perhaps  the 
Duchessa  will  send  for  mc." 

**  It  is  a  troublesome  road  to  our 
village."  said  Mariuccia, "  and  a  great 
ladylike  the  Duchessa  does  not  stay 
long  in  Genzaro,  I  warrant  you. 
Come  when  my  Maria  comes  home 
from  Subiaco,  amore  mia.  She  is 
going  to  send  me  her  little  son." 

"  Has  Maria  then  a  little  son?** 
asked  Teta,  pressing  still  closer  to 
Mariuccia's  burdened  arm,  as  she 
marched  along  the  gallery  with  her 
firm  slow  Roman  step  by  the  pea- 
sant's side.  "  Then  I  daresay  this 
is  a  bundle  of  things  for  the  baoy 
which  the  Duchessa  has  ^ven  youl 
Did  I  not  say  you  were  in  favour  ? 
Come,  Mariuccia,  show  them  to  me."^ 

"Old  robes,  Teta  mia.  There  is 
nothing  worth  looking  at,"  cried  the 
unfortunate  Mariuccia.  making  a  sud* 
den  start  from  Teta  s  side  as  the 
little  morsel  of  humanity  in  her  annp, 
provoked  thereto  by  the  fresh  air 
and  unusual  locomotion,  gave  another 
momentary  cry. 

"  Then  yoti  all  thought  you  could 
cheat  Teta,"  cried  that  triunfphant 
maiden,  clapping  her  hands ;  "  as  if 
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I  did  not  know  that  all  those  cur- 
tains over  the  doors,  and  no  one  going 
in,  and  Madame  Margherita  from 
lRk>me,  and  Mariuccia  from  Rocca, 
must  mean  something !  Show  it  to 
me  this  moment,  M&rinccia,  or  I  will 
go  and  tell  my  mother.** 

"  Your  mother  will  never  forgive 
me— and  oh,  Madonna  santissima  ! 
what  will  the  Duchessa  say  ?  **  cried 
the  bewildered  peasant  in  terror. 

"Show  me  the  baby  directly,** 
cried  the  authoritative  Teta,  "  and  I 
will  swear  to  you  that  they  never 
shall  know.** 

Thus  commanded,  Mariuccia  timid- 
ly lifted  the  comer  of  the  shawl,  and 
in  the  darkness,  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  see  anvthin^,  exhibited 
the  little  bimdle  under  it,  from  which 
flickered  once  more  that  fitful  little 
hand.  They  could  not  see  much  of 
the  baby,  it  was  true,  but  the  two 
women  bent  their  heads  together  with 
a  common  instinct  and  cooed  over 
the  bundle.  "Quanti  bello!"  said 
one,  and  "  Quanti  carina  !**  sighed  the 
other,  dropping  visionary  kisses  on 
the  shawl,  as  such  female  creatures  do. 
Then  Mariuccia  quickened  her  pace 
with  a  kind  of  desperation,  and  Teta, 
much  subdued,  disappeared  down  a 
back  staircase.  The  Duchessa's  secret 
was  now  in  the  keeping  of  another, 
and  both  the  parties  conoemed  were 
a  little  afraid.  Mariuccia  made  haste 
to  mount  her  donkev,  called  Gigi 
imperatively  from  the  game  into 
which  he  had  plunged  for  "  diverti- 
mento" while  he  waited,  and  rode  off 
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in  great  haste.  The  good  woman 
rode  after  a  masculine  fashion,  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  and  made  rather  a 
comical  figure  with  the  baby  in  her 
arm,  the  reins  in  her  hand,  her  man- 
ful and  steady  seat,  and  the  straight- 
forward directness  with  which  she 
looked  before  her,  glancing  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and 
suffering  the  wise  animal  which  car- 
ried her  to  steer  its  own  wary  course. 
But  though  she  rode  en  cavalier^  her 
heart  warmed  womanfuUy  to  the  for- 
lorn baby  in  her  arm.  That  verv 
night  it  should  be  comfortably  swad- 
dled as  an  Italian  bambino  ought  to 
be.  That  very  night  poor  Antonia, 
who  had  lost  her  baby,  should  take 
the  little  outcast  to  her  bosouL  The 
quiet  baby  slept  on  through  the  dark- 
ness round  the  glimmenng  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  through  the  soft  whirr 
and  rustle  of  the  olive  woods,  securely 
wra{)ped  in  its  shawl,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  its  transfer  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  while  Gigi  rambled 
on,  now  in  front,  now  in  the  rear, 
singing  low  to  keep  up  his  courage ; 
and  Mariuccia*s  donkey  went  steadily, 
now  swinging  down  a  slope,  and  now 
giving  grave  need  to  an  ascent  Save 
that  they  travelled  so  late,  the  boy, 
the  woman,  the  donkey,  and  the  baby, 
were  a  commonplace  party  enough 
on  that  countiy  road;  and  nobody 
could  have  supposed  that  either  mys- 
terious secret  or  future  romance  was 
involved  in  that  darkling  progress 
up  the  steep  side  of  Monte  Cavo,  to 
Mariuccia*s  village  home. 


CHAPTEB  m. 


The  daylight  world  of  Rocca  dis- 
covered '  next  morning  with  some 
amazement  the  new  inmate  in  Mari- 
uccia*s  house,  of  which  poor  Antonia, 
the  young  mother  who  nad  lost  her 
baby,  and  who  had  been  sadly  making 
up  her  mind  to  go  into  Some  and  try 
her  fortune  as  a  nurse,  had  already 
taken  willing  charge.  Mariuccia  an- 
nounced the  baby  to  be  the  child  of 
her  daughter  Maria  who  was  settled 
in  Subiaco,  a  convenient  distance  off, 
but  nobody  believed  this  fabulous 
•tory :  however,  the  incident  did  not 
excite  so  much  curiosity  in  that  rocl^ 
Utile  perch  upon  the  side  of  Monte 


Cavo  as  it  might  have  done  in  an 
English  village.  Somehow  or  other, 
through  the  investigations  of  Zia 
Marianna,  who  was  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  a  vague  connection 
between  the  A^tini  palace  and  the 
little  nurslm^  in  Mariuccia'shousebe- 
came  an  understood  matter  among 
the  villagers :  but  even  Zia  Marianna 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  deter- 
mine whose  child  the  infant  was,  and 
curiosity  gradually  calmed  down  into 
custom  and  acquaintance.  Every- 
body learned  to  recognise  the  litUe 
Chichino  as  a  child  of  the  village,  and 
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it  was  no  longer  poraible  to  talk  or 
make  sunnises  touching  the  familiar 
little  face,  which  belong  to  Mariuc- 
cia,  as  much  as  if  it  had  really  been 
her  daughter's  child.  So  the  noiseless 
baby  lived  and  ^w  as  Italian  babies 
use.  The  flowing  robes  in  which 
Madame  Mar^herita  had  clothed  the 
child,  were  laid  up  as  curiosities  to 
be  exhibited  to  Mariuccia*s  most 
familiar  gossips,  to  their  great  deri- 
sion and  amusement,  when  Mariuccia 
liad  herself  forgotten  the  temporary 
fiction  which  made  little  Frandsoo 
her  own  grandchild,  and  the  baby 
was  inducted  with  due  propriety 
into  the  national  garb  of  babies,  and 
henceforward  looked  over  his  nurse's 
arm  stiff  and  motionless  from  the 
shoulders  downward,  a  helpless  little 
bundle,  done  up  in  yards  of  cotton 
bandages.  On  Sundays  and  other 
festas,  when  Mariuccia  appeared  in  all 
the  glories  of  local  costume^  with  her 
■carlet  iacket,  her  projecting  busto, 
her  neckerchief  ana  headdress,  and 
apron  of  flowing  white  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  her  loog  gold  earrings  and 
necklace  of  coral,  the  small  bundle  of 
cotton  which  contained  the  body  and 
legs  of  the  helpless  little  Chichino  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  frock,  open 
behind  and  trimmed  with  lace  like 
his  nurse's  apron,  while  upon  his  poor 
little  head  ne  wore  a  cap  gay  with 
many-coloured  ribbons  and  little 
bunches  of  artificial  flowers.  When 
the  second  stage  of  his  babyhood  ar- 
rived, the  poor  little  outcast  was  put 
into  stiff  little  stays,  with  long  bands 
of  cotton  attached  for  leading-strings, 
like  the  rest  of  his  small  countrymen, 
and  swung  down  upon  the  rouffn 
pavement,  or  tilted  up,  hanging  by 
these  same  bands,  or  in  extremity 
hung  upon  the  handle  of  a  door, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  his 
guardian ;  and  when  Mariuccia  knit- 
ted her  stockings,  or  mended  her 
linen,  or  laboured  at  her  distaff,  she 
first  stuck  her  baby-charge  into  a 
kind  of  hencoop,  where  the  creature 
could  not  fall  despite  its  most  con- 
vulsive efforts,  ana  had  its  first  lesson 
in  the  inevitable  endurances.  Then 
Mariuccia  sung  all  manner  of  nursery 
rhymes  to  him,  in  which,  though  the 
language  did  not  sound  very  sweetly 
from  her  nninstructed  lips,  the  soft 
Italian  vowels   nuide  possible  any 
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amount  of  jingle  and  rhyme.  Marine- 
cia's  house  consisted  of  two  dark 
rooms  looking  out  upon  the  steep 
stony  street  of  Rocca.  A  very  rough 
floor  partially  tiled,  a  ^ated  window 
high  m  the  wall,  a  dark  Madonna  in 
a  black  frame,  and  a  Saint  Jerome 
with  his  lion— for  Mariucda's  hus- 
band, Girolamo,  honoured  that  au- 
stere personage  as  his  patron  saint — 
were  the  early  surroundings  of  Chi- 
chino. The  child  knew  nothing  in 
the  world  of  the  princely  chamber  in 
which  he  was  bom,  or  the  hosts  of 
servants  who  might,  save  for  some 
secret  reason  unknown,  have  tended 
his  noble  childhood.  When  the  curi- 
ous Teta  came  to  see  him,  as  that 
inquisitive  young  woman  did  from 
time  to  time,  he  called  her  Aunt  Teta, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  with  her 
confectionaries.  Teta,  a  cameriera 
in  a  great  house,  scorned  to  appear — 
save  at  carnival— in  anything  that 
savoured  of  costume.  She  was  no 
peasant,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
taken  for  one.  So  she  bound  her 
full  Roman  shoulders  into  a  French 
shawl,  and  covered  her  glossy  locks, 
which  Mariuccia's  white  kerchief 
would  have  become  so  much  better, 
with  a  Parisian  bonnet,  made  after 
the  Duchessa's;  and  the  villagers 
called  her  the  Signorina  Teresa,  and 
little  Chichino  was  as  proud  of  her 
patronage  as  he  was  gratified  by  her 
biscuits.  Teta  did  not  tell  her  mother 
of  these  private  visits,  nor  their  object, 
but  she  entirely  won  the  baby  heart 
and  affections  of  the  little  outcast 
boy. 

It  was  thus  that  the  child  grew 
up  whose  histoiy  was  to  have  so 
many  features  of  romance.  There 
was  not  much  romance  around  him 
among  the  humble  villagers  of  Rocca, 
to  whom  aunt  Marianna  s  gossip  was 
the  roost  important  news  goinff ;  and 
who  tendea  their  vines  ana  their 
olives  as  prosaically  as  though  these 
poetic  crops  had  been  dull  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzel ;  and  if  Chichino's 
boyish  imagination  was  impressed 
by  the  historic  landscape  visible  all 
day  long  and  every  day  from  Mariuc- 
cia's door,  he  did  not  know  it  him- 
self, and  communicated  his  suscep- 
tibilities to  none ;— though  it  was  a 
scene  worth  pansine  upon.  Far 
down  at  the  foot  of  those  soft  Albaa 
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liills,  with  their  Bprinkling  of  white 
towDB  and  villas,  and  Pope  Juliuses 
fortifications  standing  out  upon  their 
mound,  among  a  world  of  tender 
olives,  now  the  low  Campagna,  all 
silent  and  sad,  stretched  away  under 
its  mists  and  sunsets  to  the  other 
mountains,  and  stole  forlorn  and  un- 
inhabited to  where  the  triumphant 
sea  flashed  up  suddenly  to  the  sun- 
shine, a  golden  gleaming  string  to 
the  bow  of  that  brown  coast !  Sow 
-San  Pietro,  mighty  in  the  distance, 
rose  up  against  the  plain,  regnant 
over  tnat  haze  of  scattered  houses, 
the  name  of  which  is  Rome !  And 
then  those  broad  sunsets,  with  their 
great  calm  circks  of  fervent  colour, 
not  cloudy  ana  mountainous,  but 
;grand  and  great,  mists  of  the  earth, 
and  blue  ofthe  sky,  the  sunsets  of  a 
^lain  I  The  little  Ohichioo  was  very 
well  used  to  the  prospect ;  many  a 
day  he  climbed  up  to  the  crest  of 
Monte  Cavo,  and  looked  around 
,upon  a  classic  world,  of  which  the 
boy  knew  nothing  j  but  where  his 
eye  still  sought  with  some  uncon- 
scious presentiment  the  white  front 
of  the  Agostini  palace  gleaming  out 
from  the  trees  on  the  further  side  of 
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the  Nemi  lake.  What  had  the  little 
peasant,  who  knew  no  home  but  that 
of  Mariuccia,  to  do  with  that  princely 
house  ?  The  inquiring  spirit  of  Zia 
Marianna,  perhaps,  recollected  some 
va^e  link  of  connection  once  estab- 
lished between  them,  but  the  vil- 
lagers had  all  but  forgotten  the  tale, 
and  Chichino  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
whatever.  Yet  still  the  bov looked 
down  from  the  height  of  Monte 
Cavo  upon  those  two  deep  basins 
of  shining  blue  metallic  water,  all 
secluded  and  solemn  among  the 
hills,  and  told  Mariuccia  tlutt  ho 
could  see  the  pomegranate  burst  and 
glow  into  clusters  of  blossom  in  the 
slope  of  the  palace  gardens.— "Will 
you  not  take  me  there  one  day, 
Nonna,  to  see  the  great  elm-tree 
avenue,  and  that  Madonna  that 
Teta  tells  me  of,  and  the  beautiful 
Duchessa  ]"  said  the  boy.  "  And  he 
never  asks  to  go  anywhere  else!** 
said  Mariuccia  to  herself,  clasping 
her  hands  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Madonna.  '*The  Duchessa  is  no 
longer  beautiful,  my  child ;  never 
think  of  her  more ;  she  is  as  old  as  I 
am :  be  content— one  day  thou  shalt 
go  to  Rome.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  time 
at  which  this  story  commences,  a 
young  painter,  called  Francisco 
Spoleto,  bred  and  educated  at  the 
great  Roman  hospital  of  San  Michele, 
took  up  his  resiaence  and  began  to 
labour  for  his  bread  in  Rome.  He 
had  one  little  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house  in  the  Piazza  di  Trajano— 
which  may  be  frcelv  translated  Tra- 
jan Square— where  he  had  the  felicity 
of  looking  down  upon  the  crowd  of 
grey  broken  pillars,  a  remnant  dug 
up  out  ofthe  nistoric  soil  of  Tr{yan*s 
Forum,  which  are  curiouslv  preserved 
and  protected  there  in  the  heart  of 
the  modem  city.  He  had  a  little 
capital  to  start  with,  partly  San 
Michele*s  charitable  contribution  to 
his  pupiFs  establishment  in  life, 
partly  the  savings  of  a  little  fund 
laid  up  for  him  by  his  peasant  grand- 
mother, or  foster-mother;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  had  taken  some 
pains  to  embellish  his  little  apart- 


ment, though  he  spent  but  little 
time  in  it.  He  was  not  very  clever, 
nor  yet  highly  cultivated.  He  had 
never  thought  about  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession,  not  for 
want  of  ambition,  so  much  as  because 
nothing  had  suggested  them  to  his 
mind ;  he  made  very  good  copies 
occasionally  when  he  could  get  a 
commission,  but  had  enough  intelli- 
gence of  his  own  to  be  rather  im- 
patient of  that  work,  and  to  prefer 
the  still  homely  but  more  personal 
occupation  of  portrait-painting.  He 
had  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  got 
on  very  well  as  yet,  living  with  Spar- 
tan frugality,  as  young  Romans  use, 
dining  at  a  Trattoria,  and  spending 
the  long  evening,  and  sometimes  no 
small  part  of  the  day,  at  the  caf& 
The  cai6  and  the  theatre,  indeed,  oc- 
cupied a  very  large  share  in  the  life  of 
the  young  artist,  which  it  would,  how- 
.Qver,  have  been  perfectly  false  and 
unjust  to  call  a  life  of  dissipation. 
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Hia  hannleaB  glaas  of  lemonade,  his 
cap  of  cafi  noir.  his  draught  of  wine, 
were  mooest  indulgences  compatible 
with  his  means ;  he  was  young,  and 
his  spirits  were  high ;  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  no  extreme  appetite  for 
work,  and  could  dine  on  a  melon 
and  a  dark-complexioned  roll  when 
it  was  needful ;  so  that  as  long  as 
his  coat  was  irreproachable  and  his 
gloves  clean,  he  was  a  highly  inde- 
pendent man. 

He  had  no  father  nor  mother  nor 
recognised  relatiyes;  long  before  this 
time  he  had  come  to  know  that 
the  peasant  woman  whom  he  called 
Nonna  or  grandmother  was  no 
grandmother  of  his,  and  that  his 
name,  however  he  had  acquired  it, 
was  not  derived  from  her  daughter 
at  Subi^tco.  Perhaps  the  young  man 
thus  budding  into  such  society  as  he 
could  reach,  was  as  well  pleased  to 
call  the  guardian  of  his  childhood 
nurse,  as  to  claim  a  more  intimate 
relationship,  but  he  went  to  see  her 
notwithstanding  when  he  could,  and 
received  her  occasional  visit  with 
great  good-nature.  He  had,  besides, 
other  visitors  whom  he  remembered 
from  his  earliest  years, -<Teta,  who 
had  married  a  courier,  and  had  a 
whole  tall  house  in  the  Gorso,  which 
she  let  to  the  travelling  English 
and  other  foreign  visitors  embraced 
under  the  generic  name  of  Forestieri ; 
Gigi,  who  was  now  the  father  of  a 
host  of  little  sunbrowned  hill-folk, 
•  and  who  came  to  Francisco's  door,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  visited 
Rome,  with  a  little  basket  of  grapes 
or  flask  of  oil  as  a  present  to  the 
little  Chichino  of  old  times:  and 
many  another  good-hearted  villager 
remembered  the  forlorn  little  boy. 
Signore  Francisco  received  their  little 
peeents  with  the  utmost  good- 
numour,  suffered  himself  to  be  called 
Chichino  and  Ghico,  and  made  him- 
self very  agreeable,  after  a  princely 
su[)erior  fashion,  to  those  loyul  tribu- 
taries. The  good  people,  when  they 
had  been  to  see  him,  laid  their  heads 
together  and  called  to  mind  the 
prelections  of  Zia  Marianna.  He  was 
not  a  peasant's  son,  that  was  very 
evident.  No  bom  Gontadino  ever 
attained  to  such  an  air  and  presence 
except  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Church  and  the  sacred  vestments. 
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Who  was  he)  Certainly  Mariuocia  was 
foster^ister  to  the  Duchessa  Agos- 
tini,  but  where  could  she  find  little 
Chichino  f  ^  Such  plants  do  not  grow 
by  the  roadside."  they  said  to  each 
other ;  and  besides  the  Rocca  people, 
not  a  few  Roman  gossips  came  to  be 
aware  that  some  unknown  line  of 
connection  existed  between  the  house 
of  Agostini  and  a  nameless  young 

gainter  who  had  been  bred  at  the  great 
t  MichaeFs  hospital  Great  changes 
in  the  mean  time  had  come  over  that 
noble  house ;  the  Duke  was  dead,  the 
Duchess  was  old ;  now  that  she  could 
BO  longer  be  a  beauty,  she  was  a  de- 
vote, and  bestowed  all  her  cares  upon 
her  soul  But  her  husband,  howso- 
ever she  might  have  treated  him.  had 
bestowed  so  much  of  his  confidence 
upon  her,  as  to  leave  the  management 
or  his  propertv  in  a  great  measure  in 
her  hands.   She  had  still  the  summer 

Ealace  at  Genzaro  and  the  great 
ouse  in  Rome,  and  Donna  Anna, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress,  had  yet  to 
wait  for  her  mother's  death  oefore 
entering  fully  into  her  possessions. 
She  was  very  rich. and  a  great  lady 
still,  but  she  was  no  longer  beautiful, 
the  poor  old  Duchessa—nobody  cared 
to  natter  her  nowadays ;  her  fretful 
soul  was  falling  into  stagnant  old 
age,  and  poor  Cenci,  who  was  grow- 
ing old  like  her  mistress,  bad  enough 
to  do  to  bear  all  her  caprices.  Even 
in  Rome  every  week  is  not  a  holy 
week,  and  full  of  religious  diversions. 
The  Duchessa  heard  a  great  many 
masses,  and  went  on  some  pilgrim- 
ages, but  it  was  not  because  of  any 
special  sin  which  hung  heavily  upon 
her,  as  Cenci  supposed ;  it  was  only  to 
dispel  the  dread  ennui,  and  produce 
a  little  excitement  for  her  poor  list- 
less old  soul. 

As  for  Cenci,  she  had  found  out 
a  long  time  before,  in  some  little 
.temporary  gust  of  quarrel  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  all  that 
Teta  knew  of  the  forsaken  little  child ; 
and  from  the  time  when  the  boy  left 
St  Michele,  Cenci  had  watched  him 
as  it  were,  over  Teta's  shoulder.  She 
was  profoundly  interested  in  every- 
thing about  him— his  manners,  his 
associates,  his  mode  of  life.  ''For 
who  can  tell  what  may  happen  T  said 
Cenci ;  *'  Donna  Anna  might  die,  and 
rather  than  suffer  everytfing  to  pass 
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away  iastraii^erB,  the  Duchessa  might 

or  even  if  Donna  Anna  lives,  the 

Duchessa  some  time  or  other  mav 
bethink  herself— one  can  never  telL 
He  was  bom  on  the  blessed  Resur- 
rection Day,  the  feast  of  feasts,  Teta 
mia :  he  has  not  died,  nor  any  harm 
come  to  him,  though  ne  was  a  feeble 
baby.  Surely  he  is  a  fortunate  child : 
and  who  can  tell  what  may  happen 
before  we  die?" 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  see  him  with 
my  living  eyes  come  to  his  own 
rights,**  said  Teta ;  **  I  dreamt  it  thrice 
on  the  vigil  of  St  John,  which  all  the 
world  knows  is  the  truest  night  in 
the  world  for  dreams.** 

"Rights!**  said  Cenci^  with  sor- 
rowful satire.  "  Povenno  !  if  ho 
waits  for  his  rights  I  but  thou  and  I 
have  no  such  cause  to  love  Donna 
Anna  that  we  should  die  for  her  in- 
heritance, Teta  mia.  Did  you  really 
dream  so  on  the  vigil  of  St  John ) 
and  he  a  Resurrection  child  I  Well, 
no  one  can  tell  what  may  happen, 
and  vou  must  keep  your  eye  upon  the 
boy.' 

"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  whj 
you  should  sav  anything  against  his 
rights,**  said  Teta;  "the  Duchessa 
h^  a  hard  heart,  though  she  is  a 
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great  lady— she  would  not  care,  for 
her  own  pleasure,  how  much  she 
iigared  any  one.  Say  what  voa 
will,  madre  mia,  I  always  call  him 
Don  Francisco  in  my  heart** 

"  Hush,  hush,  huih^  child  !*'  cried 
Oenci,  looking  round  in  a  fright; 
"  why,  how  canst  thou  tell  who  may 
hear  ?  and  hast  thou  well  considered 
what  the  Duchessa,  if  she  heard  even 
a  whisper  of  such  «  boldness,  would 
say  tomel** 

"She  has  not  been  such  a  very 
kind  mistress,  mother  mine,  that 
you  need  care  what  she  says,'*  ex- 
claimed Teta ; "  and  I  have  a  pretty 
chamber  for  you,  and  a  gooa  wel- 
come, whenever  you  please.** 

Gend  bestow^  an  embrace  upon 
the  daughter,  who,  though  now  a 
buxom  Roman  matron,  did  not  differ 
so,  much  in  Oend's  eyes  as  in  other 
people's  from  the  wilful  Teta  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  whose  ear- 
rings were  larger,  and  her  black  hair 
as  glossy  as  ever. 

"I  have  served  the  Duchessa 
nearly  forty  years,"  said  GencL  "I 
must  not  leave  her  now,  my  child, 
till  one  of  us  die ;  and  say  nothing 
about  this  unhappy  one,  Teta  mia — 
only  keep  an  eye  iqran  the  boy." 


CHAPTER  V. 


While  all  these  whispers  went  on 
around  him,  the  young  Francisco  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  nothing 
of  them,  i^one  of  his  humble  friencS 
had  courage  yet  to  unfold  the  pos- 
sible magnificence  of  his  chances  to 
the  young  man.  Teta,  who  was  the 
most  darmg  among  them,  had  been 
many  times  on  the*- very  verge  of 
this  astounding  revelation,  but  had 
stayed  the  words  on  her  lips  with 
an  instinctive  compassion  for  his  pre- 
sent youthful  comfort  and  satinac- 
tion  with  his  lot  And  Mariucda, 
for  her  part,  though  she  was  not 
even  a  tenant  of  the  Duchessa's,  nor 
in  any  way  within  her  power,  had 
an  involuntary  horror  of  disobeying 
or  thwarting  the  great  lady  whom 
she  had  looked  up  to  all  her  life.  No 
one  had  so  entire  an  interest  in  the 
young  painter  as  his  faithful  nurse ; 
no  one  knew  and  remembered  so 
emphatically,  his  real  origin ;  no  one 


formed  such  ambitious  dreams  for 
his  glory  and  elevation ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  was  not  till  the  goa- 
sip  of  the  country  began  to  whiB[>er 
round  her,  and  the  vague  discoveries 
and  suggestions  of  revived  curiosity 
stirred  ner  faculties,  that  the  posses- 
sor of  this  secret  dreamt  of  confiding 
it  to  the  person  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. Sne,only,ibt«vthetruth-— but 
aomehow  the  truth  gained  strength 
and  confirmation  by  the  stir  and 
whisper  of  others  wno  cmly  guessed 
—so  Mariuccia  one  day  arrayed  her- 
self as  if  for  a  futa^  and  with  great 
intentions  in  her  mind  set  out  for 
Rome.  The  peasant  woman  had  not 
come  unharmed  through  these  twenty 
years  any  more  than  the  Duchess. 
Mariuccia's  hair,  once  abundant  as 
Teta's,  was  now  sadly  scanty,  dry, 
and  wiry,  reducing  into  proportions 
somewhat  too  meagre  for  the  flovrang 
white  kerchief  which,  covered  it,*  tM 
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upper  outline  of  her  head  ;  and  the 
neck,  fully  revealed  by  the  plaits 
pinned  in  the  other  white  kerchief 
worn  on  her  shoulders,  was  a  much 
less  agreeable  object  than  it  used  to 
be,  despite  the  great  coral  necklace 
which  adorned  it  But  she  still  sat 
her  donkey  stoutly  as  she  went  down 
the  steep  winding  roads,  and  took 
her  seat  in  the  vettura^  where  she 
had  managed  to  secure  a  place,  not 
without  a  pleasurable  consciousness 
that  if  there  was  little  beaut;^,  com^ 
I>etence  and  comfort  were  still  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  well-laced  sleeve 
of  ner  scarlet  jacket  and  embroid- 
ered work  of  her  kerchiefs  and  apron. 
She  had  a  little  basket  of  eggs  and  a 
vast  bottle— not  so  pictureeoue  as  a 
flask,  but  bigger— or  wine,  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  vineyard,  to  carry 
to  her  nursling,  and  did  not  grudge 
the  long,  dusty,  fatiguing  journey 
down  the  steep  hill-paths  and  over 
the  brown  Campagna,  where  the 
solemn  ^uiet  and  Ions;  succession  of 
ruins  did  not  at  all  impress  her 
familiar  mind.  She  was  more  in- 
terested in  making  sure  that  the 
vettura  went  through  the  Piaua  of 
Tn^an  than  in  obMrving  anything 
she  passed  on  the  way.  Mariucda 
meant  to  stay  with  Teta  all  nighty  if 
that  diniified  matron  would  receive 
her,  and  to  return  in  her  son  Gigi*s 
cart  next  dav.  It  was  years  since 
she  had  made  so  solemn  a  visita- 
tion—not since  Ghichiuo  went  to  San 
Michele,  and  was  taken  out  of  her 
hands. 

Francisco  was  in  his  room  when 
Mariuccia  arrived,  and  she  went  up, 
up,  up  that  long  staircase  to  the  top 
floor,  where  the  youngpAintef  s  apart- 
ment opened  upon  a  bit  of  balcony, 
where  he  could  study  at  his  ease  the 
figure  lifted  high  on  Tngan*s  Colunm, 
or  gaze  down  at  the  confusion  of  low 
broken  grey  pillars  enclosed  within 
that  modern  railing.  Francisco  was 
busjr,  for  a  wonder— he  had  a  lovely 
little  portrait  almost  finished  on  his 
easel,  and  was  making  a  slight,  rapid, 
half-stealthy  copy  of  it  The  portrait 
was  lovely  because  it  was  like,  not 
because  it  was  a  very  exquisite  work 
of  art — for  Francisco*s  powers  were 
not  miraculous.  He  blushed  a  little 
and  put  away  his  copy  hurriedly  when 
the  old  woman   came  in,  though 
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Mariuccia  might  have  watched  every 
line  of  this  pretty  piece  of  sentiment 
and  self-indulgence  without  ever 
guessing  that  the  copy  was  for  him^ 
self. 

Mariuccia,however^ paused  in  won* 
dering  admiration  before  the  picture. 
*'Quanti  beliaP  she  cried,  with  en- 
thusiasm ; "  it  is  a  face  for  a  Madonna 
— and  is  it  ^ou  who  have  made  it, 
Chichino  mio  t  Ah,  did  not  I  say 
you  would  be  an  honour  to  Rocca, 
when  you  were  but  a  child  ?  Is  it 
for  an  angel,  my  son,  or  a  saint)** 

"  Neither,  my  mother,**  said  Fran- 
cises, laughing,  "  but  only  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  Forestieri 
— a  Signorina  Inglese,  who  lives  in 
one  of  Teta's  apartments.  Teta,  you 
know,  is  always  my  very  good 
friend.** 

*'  She  has  reason,**  said  Mariucda. 
somewhat  sharplv;  "yet  why  should 
I  say  sot**  she  aaded,in  an  under-tone 
fully  intended  to  be  audible.  "  Had 
it  been  Cenci  indeed ! — but  Teta  was 
not  to  blame— she  was  but  a  child ; 
she  heard  the  secret  only  from  me.** 

"  What  secret  T  asked  Francisco, 
with  some  eagerness. 

"  Blessed  Madonna !  have  I  breath- 
ed it  in  his  presence  1**  cried  Mariuc- 
cia, with  well-feigned  horror.  "  Nay, 
nothing  that  concerns  you,  my  son  : 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  that  vou  woula 
wish  to  hear— nothing  to  be  pleased 
with,  you  understand — only  some  old 
tales  that  happened  when  you  were 
a  child ;  but  tne'picture,  amore  mio  1 
To  be  sure,  they  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  it,  these  rich 
Signori  Inglese  ?** 

'*  Never  mind  the  picture,"  said 
Francisco,  impatiently  tumingitsface 
to  the  easel  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
every  sign  of  awakened  curiosity; 
"  let  me  near  this  secret :  if  it  is  not 
important,  it  is  amusing,  perhaps — 
come,  Mariuccia,  let  us  hear.** 

"You  call  me  Mariuccia  now. 
though  the  other  moment  you  said 
madre  mia.  How  is  that,  my  son  % — 
when  you  were  a  child,  you  called 
me  Nonna,**  said  Mariucda,  skilfully 
drawing  towards  the  disdosure  she 
had  to  make. 

"  When  I  was  a  child  I  knew  only 
what  you  told  me— now  I  am  a  man,** 
said  Francisco,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
twenty—"  and  I  know  very  wdl,  my 
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good  Marluccia,  that  you  are  not  my 
grandmother— who  1  am  I  do  not 
KOOW;  but  I  ahall  be  sometbiog  be- 
fore I  die." 

"  Ah,  EccelleDza !  it  is  the  Yoice  of 
nature,"  cried  Mariuccia,  clasping 
her  hands. 

Francisco  grew  very  red— red  over 
all  his  youthful  face  with  a  colour 
more  intense  than  blushiog.  *'  What 
do  vou  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
and  slightly  unsteady  voice,  *'  when 
you  say  Eccellenza  to  me )" 

"To  whom  should  I  say  Eccel- 
lenza, if  not  to  you,"  cried  Mariuccia, 
**  though  I  have  brought  you  up  in 
my  little  house,  and  nursed  you  when 
you  were  a  babv,  and  called  you 
Chichino,  that  there  might  be  no 
suspicions  1  But  do  you  think  there 
were  no  suspicions  ?  Old  Zia  Mari- 
anna  was  a  sharp-sighted  old  woman. 
When  I  said  you  were  my  Maria's 
son,  she  laughed  loud  in  my  face ; 
for  you  never  looked  like  a  Conta- 
dino*s  baby,  hello  mio  !  When  poor 
Antonia  nursed  you,  no  one  ever  said, 
•  Is  it  vour  own  child  V  Though  you 
were  aressed  like  all  the  other  Dabies, 
you  were  always  the  little  Don.  Oh 
yes,  I  have  kept  the  secret  many  a 
day,  but  now  I  can  open  my  mind : 
for  alt  the  world  says  it  is  shame  and 
sin  to  keep  you,  who  arc  so  hand- 
some and  so  good,  out  of  your  own 
place.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  on 
the  fourth  floor,  Eccellenza  :  you 
ought  to  live  in  the  piano  nol)ile  at 
least,  if  not  in  your  own  palace.  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  you  work  and 
paint — though,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
the  Duke  Sermoneta  who  does  it  for 

Eleasure— but  ah!  Dou  Francisco, 
ow  the  Forestieri  will  prize  the  pic- 
ture if,  after  a  while,  thev  come  to 
know  who  the  painter  is  !^ 

Manuccia  ended  breathless,  by 
kissing  the  hand  of  her  former  nurs- 
ling with  affectionate  reverence, 
though  more  disposed,  in  the  flush  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  which 
had  made  her  go  so  much  farther  in 
her  revelation  than  she  intended,  to 
throw  her  arms  round  him  as  of  old. 
The  young  man  stood  before  her 
motionless,  breathless — still  more 
breathless  than  she  was.  Never  be- 
fore, in  all  Mariuccia^s  life,  had  anv 
mortal  ear  hung,  absorbed, entranced, 
fearing   to  lose  a  single   Byllable^ 


upon  her  words ;  but  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  penniless,  parentless 
voung  painter,  suddenly  addressed 
by  such  a  title  as  Don,  a  name  only 
applied  to  the  sons  of  dukes,  should 
stand  thunderstruck,  in  an  inexpres- 
sible silent  excitement,  gazing,  nay, 
rather  staring  at  her,  his  whole  face 
suffused  witn  a  burning  crimson 
colour,  and  the  breath  almost  stop- 
ped between  his  parted  lips.  He 
could  not  speak  for  the  firat  moment 
—he  made  an  imperious  gesture  to 
her  to  go  on,  which  Mariuccia,  begin- 
ning to  realise  her  own  importance, 
and  resolved  henceforth  to  yield  her 
treasures  of  knowledge  more  slowly, 
and  by  the  dramatic  process  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  paid  no  attention 
to.  She  sank  into  tier  chair  exhaust- 
ed, and  opened  her  fan.  When  she 
had  the  first  burst  over,  she  was 
quite  content  to  coquette  with  her 
secret,  and  provoke  the  interest,  too 
intense  to  be  called  curiositv,  of  her 
anxious  listener.  He,  for  Lis  part, 
stood  before  her,  dumb  as  an  English- 
man, but  gesticulating  like  an  Italian. 
"  What  ao  you  mean  1"  burst  from 
his  lips  at  length.  "  Am  I  an  orphan, 
bred  at  San  Michele  1  Am  I  a  villano 
of  Rooca  1  Don  1  You  mock  me,  I 
know ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  ?— that  you  should  ask  me 
so,  like  a  mendacious  woman  !"  said 
Mariuccia,  with  pretended  offence. 
"  I  am  your  Excellency's  oldest  ser- 
vant, Don  Francisco — at  least  the 
next  after  Madame  Margherita :  and 
how  should  you  remember  Madame 
Margherita,  when  you  were  only 
a  week  old,  poverino  mio  t  I  car- 
ried you  under  Cenci's  shawl,  and 
no  one  was  the  wiser— no  one  but 
Teta,  who  was  always  clever.  You 
were  so  quiet,  even  Gigi  did  not 
know  of  it — though  the  boy  did  re- 
member where  we  had  been  the  night 
the  baby  came." 

"And  where  had  you  been,  Ma- 
riuccia mial"  asked  the  young  man, 
with  trembling  lii)s. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  the  question  : 
but  if  I  tell  you,"  said  Mariuccia, 
slowly,  **  it  will  disturb  your  mind, 
and  make  you  unsettled ;  and  then 
it  is  poEsible  nothing  might  come 
of  it :  and  the  other  side  is  very 
strong —very  strong,  my  son;  and 
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she  herself — Madonna  Santissima, 
they  are  not  like  other  women, 
these  great  ladies !— might  appear 
against  you,  for  anything  I  can  tell : 
and  if  you  faiiled,  and  were  only  Fran- 
cisco Spoleto  the  painter  alter  all, 
you  would  lose  your  heart,  amore 
mio  —  you  would  never  be  happy 
again.** 

**  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  happjr 
now  without  knowing  ?— nay,  Man- 
nccia,  let  us  not  talk  of  happiness,** 
said  Francisco— "  that  is  not  your 
business  nor  mine.  Where  were  you 
that  night  the  baby  came  ?~whence 
did  you  bring  me  under  Cenci*8 
shawl  f  Ah !  Cenci,  Teta !  another 
word,  and  I  should  know  all  If  you 
do  not  answer  me,  arnica  mia.  I  will 
go  instantly  and  ask  Qigi,  who  has 
come  to  tlie  market.  Now,  where 
was  it  ?— s|>eak,  or  I  go.** 

"It  is  his  mothers  blood,**  said 
Mariuccia,  reflectively.  "  She  is  like 
the  lightning  —  but  strikes,  strikes 
like  the  lightning,  and  would  kill  as 
well.  Eocellenza,**  she  continued, 
looking  round  stealthily,  and  sinking 
her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  with  a 
histrionic  instinct — "  I  went  to  Gen- 
zaro  to  the  Agostini  palace—there 
you  were  bom. 

The  young  man,  who  was  bending 
eagerly  forward  to  listen,  fell  back 
upon  the  hard  old  arm-chair  behind 
him,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
For  the  last  few  minutes,  during 
which  his  own  mind  had  been  leap- 
ing with  all  the  rapidity  of  thougnt 
by  many  an  old  link  of  association  to 
these  very  words,  he  had  expected 
this ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  cer- 
tainty came  upon  him  with  a  violent 
shock  that  seemed  to  take  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet.  There  he  sat,  his 
face  in  his  hands,  seeing  nothing  of 
a  possible  dukedom,  nor  the  wealth, 
the  rank,  the  lofty  position  which 
perhaps  belonged  to  him— seeing  only 
in  his  imagination,  burning  angry 


against  a  background  of  clouds,  the 
face  of  that  old  Duchess  Agostini, 
whom  he  had  passed  a  thousand  times 
in  street  and  church,  always  with  a 
certain  curiosity  and  interest  such  as 
the  supiM)sed  grandchild  of  her  foster- 
sister  might  be  expected  to  feel.  Wit  h 
an  extraordinary  pang  of  nature  he 
remembered  now  that  old  withered 
passion- wasted  face;  and  perhaps 
the  first  sensation  in  his  mind  was  a 
sickening  sense  of  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment. That  sour,  haught}*, 
witch-countenance  of  the  old  faded 
beauty— that  was  his  mother*s  face  ! 
Bah  !  what  was  his  mother*s  face  to 
him,  or  his  mother  herself,  but  a 
means  of  fortune  ?  He  ran  through  a 
world  of  rapid  thoughts  during  that 
momentary  silence.  She  was  his 
mother,  and  had  cast  him  oflF— why  I 
— and  immediately  a  fierce  impulse  of 
shame,  resentment,  and  reprisal  took 
possession  of  Francisco.  If  he  was 
tier  child,  she  had  dropped  him  as 
coolly  as  one  of  the  lower  animals 
might  have  done :  why  should  he 
care  for  her,  but  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  his  rights— his  riff  his  f  He  flung 
his  hands  away  from  his  flushed  face 
and  stamped  his  foot  in  passion. 
Perhaps  only  one  interpretation  could 
be  put  upon  this  extraordinary  treat- 
ment of  an  onlv  son— but  to  thwart 
her,  if  nothing  else,  he  should  fight  the 
battle  out,  and  be  Duke  A^mtini  in 
spite  of  her !  All  this  passed  through 
Francisco's  mind  while  Mariuccia 
Bt(H)d  looking  at  him,  thinking  him 
entirely  overpowered  with  exultation 
and  sudden  joy.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  passionate  face  he  raised 
out  of  his  covering  hands ;  but  as  his 
questions  came  now  quick  and  breath- 
less, Mariuccia.  if  she  had  been  ever 
so  skilled  in  tne  human  heart,  had 
no  time  to  read  it  in  this  case.  She 
had  enough  to  do  to  speak  fast  enough 
and  full  enough  for  the  impatient 
youth. 


CHAPTEn  VL 


''  And  who  is  Madame  Margheri ta  t** 
asbetl  Francisco. 

^  She  is  a  foreigner^  a  nurse  of  the 
Euglish  Forestieri— imagine,  bello 
mio,**  said  Mariuccia.  ''she  would 
have  had  thee  dressed  in  the  modo 


Inglese^  and  thou  an  Italian  of  the 
best  blood !— but,  believe  me,  I  with- 
stood the  barbarity.  Thee,  amo- 
roso, with  thy  little  feet  open  to  the 
winds,  in  a  mountain  vulage  like 
Rocca!    Savage  that  she  was !   But 
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they  know  no  better,  these  ForestierL 
Yet  I  blessed  her  for  this^sbe  caused 
the  Duchessa  to  kiss  thee  before  thou 
wert  sent  away." 

"  To  kiss  me !"  came  faintly  from 
Francisco's  lips.  He  grew  red  again, 
and  looked  haughtily  abashed  and 
discomfited.  Uuconsciously  to  him- 
self, these  wonderful  news  bad  made 
a  difference  upon  him  already.  An 
hour  ago  he  did  not  know  now  to 
look  haughty ;  but  he  learned  it  with 
a  rapid  instinct  when  he  began  to 
regard  himself  as  Don  Francisco, 
and  felt  in  his  yeius  the  fiery  tingle 
of  the  Duchessa*s  blood. 

**  But  pause  a  moment,'*  said  Ma- 
riuccia,  suddenly  feeling  a  touch  of 
terror  as  she  remembered  that  cold 
salutation,  and  the  Duchessa's  warn- 
ings ag^ainst  dignifying  the  baby 
with  a  title—"  pause,  I  beseech  you, 
Eccellenza.  You  are  the  Duchessa's 
son  bejrond  any  question ;  but,  alas ! 
alas!  it  is  sliame  so  much  as  to 
think  upon  it.  How  can  any  one 
tell,  amoroso  mio,  whether  you  are 
an  Agostini,  and  the  heir  of  the 
Duker 

Francisco's  youthful  face  darkened 
over  with  such  a  cloud  as  had  never 
fallen  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
friendless  young  painter.  Then  a 
doubtful  dark  satirical  smile  curled 
his  lip.  '*  It  is  my  duty  to  think 
well  of  my  parents,  Mariuccia;  no 
one  must  suggest  evil  thoughts  of 
them  to  me,  he  said,  with  signi- 
ficance. The  woman  drew  Imck 
suddenly  from  the  subject^  with- 
out knowing  how  much  this  new 
look  and  tone  scared  her.  She 
dared  not  say  anything  more.  This 
half-hour's  conver^tion  had  made 
another  man  of  her  nursling.  He 
liked  to  command  and  see  his  own 
power  like  others  of  his  a^ ;  and 
this  sudden  discovery  of  a  nght,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  exact  respect  and 
receive  homage,  acted  upon  nim  like 
a  spelL 

"  You  have  reason,  Don  Fran- 
cisco," said  Mariuccia,  feeling  her- 
self suddenly  set  down  and  her  posi- 
tion changed.  She  was  no  longer 
the  impNQrtant  possessor  of  the  secret, 
doling  it  out  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
pleased  her,  but  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  person  much  more  intimately  con- 
cerned, who  made  a  simple  witness 
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of  her,  and  entirdy  deprived  her  of 
her  superior  place.  Francisco  ac- 
cordingly went  on  with  his  questionsL 
anxious,  as  was  natural,  to  hear  all 
the  details,  and  quite  unaware  how 
much  would  serve  him  as  legal  evi- 
deuce,  and  how  much  would  not 

"  And  there  were  how  many  in 
the  room?  and  you  heard  the 
Duchessa  acknowledge  me  —  own 
me— say  I  was  her  child?  And  I 
was  baptised— by  whom,  then  ?  and 
some  one  was  there  when  I  was 
bom?"  asked  Francisco,  with 
anxiety. 

"  Eccellenza,  the  Duchessa  lay  in 
her  bedchamber,"  said  Mariuccia; 
"  the  drawing-room  and  the  ante- 
room had  heavy  winter  curtains  over 
the  doors ;  everything  was  muffled 
over,  so  that  none  m  the  whole 
Palazzo  could  hear  what  went  on 
within.  Cenci  received  me  when 
I  came,  SigDore  mio.  She  said, 
*  Whisp(Br,  Mariuccia ;  there  is  a 
baby,  and  you  are  to  take  it  away.' 

I  said,  *  Madonna  Santissima  I  does 

II  Duca  know?*  'He  knows  as 
well  as  you  or  I,'  said  Cenci.  And 
so  we  went  to  the  other  chamber, 
where  the  beautiful  Duchessa  lay. 
Ah,  she  was  a  great  beauty,  though 
vou  young  people  do  not  think  it : 
her  eyes  were  so  bright,  and  her 
little  teeth  so  white,  and  her  cheek 
—  there  is  no  such  lovely  colour 
nowadays.  She  said,  'You  shall 
have  twelve  scudi  a-month,  Ma- 
riuccia :  make  haste  and  take  the 
child  away.'  So  I  took  you  away, 
amoroso  mio  -  and  you  were  so  good 
a  child,  you  aid  not  cry  all  the  way." 

"  Ban  !  Did  she  own  me  7— did 
she  say,  This  is  my  child?"  asked 
Francisco,  impatiently. 

"  Eccellenza,  you  are  a  man,"  said 
Mariuccia,  with  respectful  severity ; 
''you  ask  questions  according  to 
your  capacity.  When  a  lady  is  ill, 
and  there  is  a  baby  in  the  room, 
does  one  ask  whose  baby  it  is?  or 
does  one  desire  to  know  in  words 
what  Madame  Margherita  does  there  ? 
Ask  the  others,  then,  Signore,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  Mariuccia.  I 
have  nursed  you,  and  carried  you  in 
my  arms,  and  taken  care  of  you; 
but  can  I  say  any  more  ?" 

"  My  good.  Mariuccia !  are  not  you 
my  best  and  oldest  fnend  ?"  said  the 
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7oaDg  man,  taking  her  hand.  She 
was  satisfied  without  much  trouble ; 
but  he  imconsdouslv  stood  upon  a 
very  different  ground  with  regard  to 
her  than  when  she  had  entered  the 
room,  and  he  had  called  her  madre 
mia.  Francisco  would  henceforward 
call  nobody  by  that  title  again.  He 
called  up  before  him,  with  a  little 
artist-craft  to  aid  his  imagination^ 
that  scene  in  the  Dnchessa's  room— 
the  pretty  fretful  lady,  the  anxious 
waiting-woman,  the  honest  bewilder- 
ed peasant,  and  Monte  Cavo  looking 
in,  and  the  pomegranates  bursting 
into  blossom,  as  he  had  so  often 
watched  them,  with  some  vague 
thread  of  connection  in  his  childish 
thoughts.  And  then  it  burst  upon 
him  m  ablazeof  wonder— that  deam- 
ing  line  of  wall  and  window  shining 
out  among  the  trees,  was  that  his 
future  home  ?— those  olive  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  and  rich  hill-slopes, 
which  all  the  world  supposed  to  be 
the  wealthy  inheritance  of  Donna 
Anna,  were  they  hU  instead  ?  Was 
he  in  truth  and  reality  the  Duke 
Agoetini,  and  not  Francisco  Spoleto 
the  painter?  His  veins  began  to 
throb,  and  his  head  grew  giddv. 
Mariuccia  went  on,  after  a  little 
pause,  into  long  details  of  his  child- 
hood, and  the  many  signs  by  which 
it  was  perceptible  that  bis  blood  was 
not  that  of  the  Rocca  villano.  But 
Francisco  did  not  listen  to  her  grand- 
motherly maunderings.  He  turned 
onoe  more  the  picture  on  his  easel, 
and  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  with  a 
btusmng^  kindling  face.  If  this  won- 
derful fortune  should  come  true! 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  think  of  it  without  too 
much  intoxication,  and  he  was  only, 
so  far  as  the  present  moment  was 
concerned,  Francisco  the  painter  still. 
Francisco  the  painter,  with  one  por- 
trait to  do,  for  which  the  young  man 
did  not  expect  a  very  high  price,  and 
which  had  procured  for  him  all  the 
earlj  troubles  and  elations  of  a  first 
fidling  in  love,  living  in  a  room  on 
the  fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza  of 
Tnyan,  and  dining  at  the  Trattoria 
for  two  pauls !  yet  at  the  same  time, 
though  nobody  Knew  of  it,  the  Duke 
Agostini,  head  of  an  old  historic 
family  —  a  wealthy,  far -descended 
noble  1    It  was  not  wonderful  if  the 
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extraordinary  contrast  bewildere<l 
his  brains  a  little,  and  he  did 
not  hear  perfectly  what  Muiuccia 
said. 

Oue  thing,  however,  he  did  hear, 
and  it  arrested  him  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts.  ''  But  you  have 
no  monejT,  Signore  mio,**  said  Ma- 
riuccia, piteously.  "It  is  true  —  I 
have  no  money!"  cried  the  young 
man,  looking  blankly  at  her.  What 
a  melancholy  barrier  of  prose  that 
was  to  all  his  expectations!  The 
Duchessa,  who  had  disowned  him  ^1 
her  life,  was  not  likely  to  go  down 
upon  her  knees  forthwith,  in  the 
sidit  of  all  the  world,  and  say,  "  Be- 
hold my  son,  whom  I  have  wronged ! 
this  is  my  husband's  heir."  Neither 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  Donna 
Anna  should  receive,  with  exuberant 
sisterly  affection,  the  young  intruder 
upon  her  iuheritance.  or  Donna 
^na's  husband  open  nis  purse  to 
his  problematical  brother-in-law.  Up 
to  tnis  moment  Francisco  had  been 
very  happy  when  he  could  pay  his 
rent  and  ius  tailor^s  bill,  and  manage 
his  dinners,  his  cigars,  and  his  caf6 
expenses  upon  the  remaining  stock 
in  nand ;  but  how  to  prosecute  a  great 
lawsuit,  he  who  had  no  money,  no 
friends,  no  influence— that  was  a  very 
melancholy  and  doubtful  side  of  the 
picture.  '•!  must  wait  till  I  can 
work  for  it,  Mariuccia,**  he  said,  plain- 
tively, falling  back  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  nurse— that  sympathy 
which  he  was  growing  grandly  supe- 
rior to  some  ten  minutes  before. 

"  I  will  take  my  necklace  and  mv 
earrings  to  the  Monte,  and  Gigi  shall 
mort^e  the  vineyara,"  criea  Mari- 
uccia, with  enthusiasm,  "ere  thou 
shalt  fail  of  thy  rights,  amore  mio ! 
for  what  are  they  worth  if  it  is  not 
to  serve  thee  V 

"  Ah,  Mariuccia,  a  thousand 
thanks!  but  thy  necklace  and  the 
vineyard  together  would  not  bring  ia 
enough  for  a  great  lawsuit,**  said 
Francisco,  shaking  his  head  with  sad 
superiority ;  "we  must  wait.** 

Saying  which  the  young  man 
seized  upon  his  palette  and  his 
brushes,  and  resumed  his  work  as  if 
for  a  wager,  with  some  desperate 
idea  of  remaining  there  until  he  had 
accumulated  all  that  was  necessary 
for  his  great  purpose.     Mariuccia 
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lingered  about  him  sorrowfully,  much 
diacom6ted-^wa8  her  great  revela- 
tion, which  she  had  meant  to  raise 
her  nursling  into  another  sphere  in- 
stantly, wiUi  scarcely  an  interval — 
was  nothing  to  come  of  it  but  increas- 
ed labour  to  the  young  man  who,  now 
that  she  had  actually  called  him  Don 
Francisco,  and  informed  him  of  his 
pretensions,  seemed  already  to  herself 
so  very  much  greater  a  persona^? 
Poor  Mariuccia  felt  the  aisappomt- 
ment  keenly.  She  hovered  oehind 
him,  watching  his  work,  and  tryio^ 
to  comfort  herself  with  a  "  Quanti 
hella  r  and  superlative  admiration  of 
his  powers.  **  And  you  will  not  then 
<!are  to  see  Madame  Margherita,  and 
to  ask  her  if  she  remembers,  nor  to 
talk  to  Teta,  Signore  mio  V  she  said, 
dolefully,  Francisco  all  the  time 
working  as  he  had  never  worked 
before. 

"  To  what  good  1 "  said  the  ener- 
getic painter :  '*  wo  must  wait— and 
there  will  be  only  too  much  time,  my 
poor  Mariuccia.  We  shall  want  I  do 
not  know  how  many  thousand  scudi ; 
and  one  cannot  go  to  find  the  gold 
pieces  as  one  can  find  Teta  or  Ma- 
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dame  Margherito.  No;  there  will 
be  enough  of  time." 

*^  Then  the  Madonna  bless  thee, 
bello  mio !  I  thought  to  bring  thee 
great  news,  and  I  have  only  brought 
thee  labour  and  trouble ;  but  I  am 
going  to  Teta's.  if  you  want  me, 
amoroso,**  said  Mariuccia,  returning 
to  her  old  familiarity,  as  Francisco's 
first  exultation  fell  —  "where  you 
will  find  ine  to-night ;  and  Teta  also, 
if  you  care  to  speak  to  her.  A  re- 
vederla,  Eccellenza.  The  Madonna 
will  send  you  good  friends.** 

So  saying,  Mariuccia  went  sorrow- 
fully down  stairs,  fmd  Francisco  gave 
himself  a  moment's  relaxation,  to 
draw  breath,  and  think  how  hard  his 
fate  was.  So  near  all  these  glories, 
and  obliged  to  stop  short  for  want  of 
a  few  thousand  scudi !  It  was  very 
hard— and  the  yoimg  man,  who  was 
twenty  and  an  Italian,  and  not  of  4 
temper  to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days,  heartily  echoed,  in  $ 
fervent  ejaculation,  Mariuccia's  part- 
ing wish.  If  the  Madonna^  careful 
mother,  hard- worked  as  she  is  among 
these  ejaculatory  populations,  would 
only  send  him  good  friends  ! 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


Teta's  house  was  in  the  Corso,  en- 
tering, however,  from  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  which  cross  that  great 
thoroughfare  of  modem  Rome.  It 
was  a  tall  house  of  four  stories,  with 
a  famous  balcony  on  the  first  floor, 
for  the  delights  and  profits  of  the 
Carnival,  and  three  handsome  sets  of 
rooms, "  Appartements  meubl^"  one 
over  the  other,  from  which  Teta,  in 
the  frequent  absence  of  her  husband, 
the  courier,  derived  a  very  good  in- 
come, and  no  small  share  of  enter- 
tainment and  variety.  Teta  herself 
inhabited  the  fourth  storv,  where  she 
lived  and  struggled  with  a  Roman 
maid-of-all-work,  as  acti  ve  mistresses 
with  maids-of-all-work  in  all  coun- 
tries usually  do.  Her  own  sitting- 
room,  high  up  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions, opened  like  Francisco's  on  a 
balcony,  from  which,  by  rare  good 
fortune,  through  a  happy  break  in 
the  interveninfc  houses,  you  could 
see  the  green  side  of  Monte  Pincio, 
bound  with  ^  sunny  ribbon  of  road> 


thrusting  its  trees  against  the  sky, 
and  hear  the  roll  of  carriages,  and 
almost  the  chatter  of  the  nurses,  in 
their  gleaming  scarlet  jackets,  upon 
that  famous  promenade.  Teta'9 
rooms  generally  were  furnished  with 
that  pbyful  caprice  which  so  much 
distinguishes  the  personal  habita- 
tions of  professional  lodging-letters, 
crowded  with  articles  too  old,  too 
faded,  too  large,  or  too  small  for  the 
profitable  portion  of  the  house,  and 
which,  massed  together  without  any 
great  regard  to  congruity,  gave  a 
somewhat  eccentric  appearance  to 
the  place.  This  mixture  of  the  grand 
and  the  homely  was  rather  hei^ten^ 
ed  in  effect  bjr  the  occupation  ia 
which  Mariuccia  found  her  friend  en^ 
gaged.  It  was  still  early  in  the  sea- 
son, the  beginning  of  November,  and 
Teta's  apartments  were  not  yet  all 
let.  She  was  moving  quickly  about 
her  lai:ge  round  table,  counting  out 
and  Uiyiii^  in  order  her  stores  of 
household  linen,  and  the  equivocal 
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article  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Argenteria  in  the  hapless  lodgers' 
inyentory.  Sora  Teta  had  developed 
intoa  somewhat  large  woman  in  these 
years.  Her  full  Iu)man  shoulders, 
always  of  ample  dimensions,  were 
now  fuller  than  ever,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  her  a  personi- 
fication of  tne  national  type  of  wo- 
man, but  the  white  national  kerchief 
folded  over  her  breast,  which  would 
have  given  a  homely  dignity  and 
stateliness  to  the  famous  poise  of 
that  bold  Roman  head.  But  Sora 
Teta  was  a  woman  of  pretensions, 
and  scorned  (except  at  carnival)  the 
dress  of  the  Contadini  So  she  wore 
a  gown  like  other  people,  and  looked 
only  a  large  woman,  stout  and  strong, 
and  not  without  a  certain  swarthy 
and  dark-complexioned  comeliness. 
She  was  counting  out  her  napkins 
and  tablecloths,  which,  like  herself, 
were  rather  dark  -  complexioned, 
when  the  objectionable  maid  admit- 
ted Mariuccia.  There  were  no  sounds 
in  the  house  but  the  fretful  bark  of  a 
little  dog,  and  Teta*s  own  firm  but 
heavy  footstep^  no  children  :  a  little 
Teta  or  Cenci  in  those  silent  passages 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  Sora 
Costini  more  phicable  towards  the 
unfortunate  maid. 

.  Mariuccia  came  in  somewhat  dis- 
comfited and  despondent  Her  hands 
fell  listlessly  over  her  white  apron  : 
her  step  was  so  much  less  assurea 
and  confident  than  usual,  that  the 
Sora  Teta  expected  only  a  feeble 
English  waiting-maid  from  her  ten- 
ants on  the  first  floor  instead  of  the 
peasant  woman,  whose  foot  should 
nave  sounded  so  much  different 
Mariuccia  dropped  sadly  upon  the 
first  seat  that  happened  to  be  near 
her.  "Ah,  Teta,  I  have  told  him." 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  great  sign. 
Though  there  was  no  preface  to  con- 
nect tnis  abrupt  statement  with  any 
Eerson  in  particuUr,  Teta,  with  all 
er  old  snarpness,  and  with  wits 
quickened  by  a  world  of  gossip  and 
mneh  encounter  with  life,  stopping 
short  in  her  occupation^  gazed  at 
Mariuccia  for  a  moment  in  surprise, 
and  then  leaped  at  the  truth. 

"  You  have  told  him !"  she  cried, 
with  mingled  pique  and  admiration^- 
"  you,  Mariuccia !  and  I  myself  had 
not  the  courage !  Well,  that  is  news, 


arnica  mia.    Yon  have  told  him — 
benissimo !  and  what  did  he  say  1  ** 

"  Ah,  Teta,  if  I  had  but  thought  of 
consulting  with  you  first,"  said  poor 
Mariuccia ; "  you  were  always  so  sen- 
sible !  but,  you  see,  I  have  been  living 
\jM  by  myself  at  Rocca,  thinking  it 
over,  and  thinking  it  over.  And  one 
would  come  and  say, '  Mariuccia  mia, 
is  not  that  bov  Chichino  of  yours 
a  noble  bom]  and  another  would 
whisper,  'You  were  at  the  Agostini 
palace,  Mariuccia,  thcU  night;'  and 
another,  '  He  is  no  villano,  yonder 
Francisco— he  has  the  air  of  a  prince  ;* 
and  even  Gigi  himself,  though  he 
does  not  trouble  his  brains  too  much^ 
is  always  talking  when  he  comes 
from  Home,  saying,  'I  remember 
very  well,  n\y  mother,  waiting  for  you 
witn  the  donkey  by  the  hke-side 
yonder  at  Genzaro  the  night  that 
little  Chichino  came.'  ft^onna  Saur 
tissima !  one  and  another  of  them— r 
they  put  me  out  of  my  head.  I  could 
get  no  rest  with  myself  till  I  came 
to  the  child  :  for  I  said,  *  Why  should 
every  one  knf»w  or  guess  who  he  is, 
save  himself  r" 

"Oh,  it  was  very  well  and  very 
right,"  said  Teta,  still  with  a  little 
pique  to  find  herself  forestalled ; "  and 
you,  to  be  sure,  knew  best,  and  could 
tell  him  most;  but,  blessed  Santa 
Theresa !  how  had  you  the  courage  t 
— /  was  afraid." 

"  But  then  I  am  not  so  clever  as 
you  are,  amore  mia,"  said  Mariuccia^  • 
deprecatingly :  "  I  did  not  think 
what  would  happen.  I  said  it  out 
of  my  unfortunate  head,  the  Madonna 
forgive  me ;  and  to  think  now  that  it 
was  all  for  nothing,  and  that  all  h^ 
has  sained  is  harder  work  and  a 
troubled  heart  For  to  be  sure  he 
has  no  money  for  a  great  suit  at  liaw. 
Thou  wouldest  have  thought  of  that, 
my  Teta,  if  I  had  consulted  with 
thee!" 

"  Mone^ !"  cried  Teta,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disdain—"  then  that  is  all ! 
But  what  said  he  to  the  news  ?  I 
am  glad  he  knows,  for  my  part.  It 
is  true  that  very  few  people  know 
Francisco,  but  everybody  seems  to 
have  learnt  that  there  is  some  one  at 
Rome  who  belongs  to  the  Agostini 
family.  There  is  Gaetano,  for  exam- 
ple. Gaetano  came  home  la^t  week 
pn  the  day  of  AH  Sopls,^Wariup<?ia 
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mia.  He  is  willi  a  sreat  English  lord, 
and  is  going  to  In  aples  by-and-bjr ; 
and  what  should  Gaetano  hear  at  his 
master^s  table  where  he  was  serv* 
ing,  but  on6  of  the  Signori  Forestieri 
talking  of  Donna  Anna,  and  of  some 
story  of  {mother  heir  who  was  lost. 
Gaetano  knows  nothing,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  told  it  to  me ;  and  I  desired 
him,  *  Whateyer  thou  hearest,  amico 
tnio,  about  the  house  of  Agostini. 
tell  it  always  to  me'— and  you  would 
not  believe,  Mariuccia,  how  much  I 
haye  heard  since.  And  so  you  told 
him— benissimo !  but  what  did  our 
youth  say  r* 

He  asked  me  a  great  many  things,** 
said  Mariuccia,  with  despondency, 
"but  stopped  when  he  remembered 
^t  there  was  no  money.  And  there 
is  no  money,  Teta,  my  beautiful! 
And  do  you  suppose  the  Duchessa 
will  yield,  or  Donna  Anna  ^ve  it  all 
up  to  him  ?  Madonna  Santissima !  to 
think  that  for  want  of  a  little  money 
so  handsome  a  joun^  man  should  be 
kept  out  of  his  mhentance.  Though 
Gigi  would  mortga^  the  vineys^ 
and  the  garden,  and  even  the  little 
house,  and  I  myself  take  my  necklace 
to  the  Monte,  if  that  were  but  half 
enough." 

^  Patienza !  **  said  Teta,  nodding  her 
bead ; "  have  thou  courage,  my  fhend. 
Let  this  rumour  spreiuL,  and  who 
can  tell  what  friends  the  blessed 
Madonna  may  call  to  him?  There 
is  the  great  English  Milord  down 
in  the  first  piano ;  he  has  no  one 
with  him  but  his  granddaughter,  a 

Fretty  little  piccola  piccola  Signorina. 
have  apoken  to  her  now  and  then. 
Sm,  Manuccia,  she  is  of  this  height, 
and  her  waist  I  oould  hold  in  my 
hand— a  puff  of  wind  off  Monte  Cayo 
would  blow  her  away — and  yet  she 
has  come  travelling  one  cannot  tell 
how  mainr  thousand  miles.  I  have 
spoken  of  Francisco,  and  he  is  paint- 
ing the  little  Si^orina*s  portrait. 
The  old  Milord  is  very  jealous  of 
heri  and  will  not  let  the  child  out  of 
his  sight ;  but  trust  her  to  talk  with 
her  eyes  to  our  Francisco!  I  will 
tell  the  little  one  he  is  a  prince  in 
disguise.  The  Forestieri  like  it,  Ma- 
riuccia mia :  they  think  we  Italians 
live  as  in  an  ooera,  these  Signori 
Inglese.  The  Maaonna  and  the  bless- 
ed 8unt8:8end  we  did !  for  a  stab  of 
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a  stiletto  would  not  matter  by  times, 
if  the  olives  always  yielded  and  the 
vines  had  no  blight.  Is  the  vintage 
good  with  jou  in  Rocca,  Mariuccia? 
How  the  times  are  changing !  One 
could  get  good  wine  the  other  day 
for  two  bajocchi  the  fogliett,  and  now 
it  is  five ;  and  how  much  more  it  will 
be  before  all  is  done,  who  can 
tell?" 

"  Ah,  Teta  mia,  the  times  of  Gre- 
^ry!  these  were  the  times  I**  said 
Mariuccia — '*  when  no  man  troubled 
his  head  about  anything  but  his 
vines  and  his  olives,  and  wine  was 
as  plentiful  as  water,  and  the  oil 
like  honey:  but  in  these  days  the 
Madonna  alone  knows  what  is  com- 
ing to  us.  No  one  fasts;  there  is  no 
respect  to  religion ;  the  priest  passes 
like  the  beggar,  and  no  man  salutes 
him.  When  religion  fails,  everything 
fails ;  the  candles  bum  few  on  the 
altars.  Teta  mia,  and  the  little j^an^a' 
are  a  oajocco  apiece.** 

"  True  enougn  about  thd  panetti^ 
said  the  better-instructed  Roman 
matron,  with  a  toss  of  her  head ; 
"but  as  for  the  preti,  bah!  One 
cannot  go  through  the  street  without 
stumbling  over  a  monk  here  and  a 
priest  there.  You  should  hear  what 
Gaetano  says.  In  England  there  are 
no  festas  but  Sundays ;  think  of  that, 
my  friend!  and  one  can  get  one's 
work  done  all  the  days  of  the  week 
without  help  of  St  Martino  and  St 
Michele.  There  is  that  woman  of 
mine,  that  Maria,  she  would  go  to 
mass  every  morning,  and  to  Pincio 
every  afternoon,  if  I  was  fool  enou^ 
She  knows  every  festa  a  month  off, 
and  would  I  keep  her  from  the  holy 
function  on  the  blessed  San  Martino*s 
day  ?  Holy  Santa  Theresa !  the  work 
must  be  done  in  spite  of  all  the 
saints.** 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  beautiful.  The 
Madonna  forgive  thee,  Teta ;  wouldst 
thou  speak  a  word  against  the  Holy 
Saints?"  said  Mariuccia,  in  pious 
horror. 

"  They  are  very  well  in  their  own 
way,**  said  the  unscrupulous  Teta. 
^  I  myself  sent  a  candle  as  long  as 
my  arm  to  the  shrine  of  my  blessed 
patroness  Santa  Theresa,  when  Gae- 
tano was  last  away,  and  I  hope  it 
pleased  her.  But  why  mjr  chambers 
sh^mld  stand  unswept  while  that  WW- 
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man  Maria  goes  to  mass  on  the  festa, 
tell  me,  Mariucdal  Do  you  suppose 
Santa  Theresa  cares  whether  that 
creature  goes  to  mass,  or  loves  to 
see  the  broom  standing  in  the  comer) 
Bah  !  I  am  for  the  Holy  Lord  Jesu 
and  the  Madonna  Immaculata.  I 
do  not  believe  so  very  much,  I  can 
tell  yon,  in  either  the  priests  or  the 
saints." 

Marincciagave  a  little  gasp,  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  would  say  a  great 
deal,  but  swallows  it  in  painful  self- 
denial  and  says  nothing,  and  gave  a 
most  emphatic  shake  of  her  head. 
**Thy  mother  thinks  otherwise,  Teta," 
she  said,  compassionately ; ''  and  see 
the  Duchessa." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes,  see  the  Duchessa  ! " 
cried  Teta,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 
"  How  devout  she  is !  She  fasts 
twice  a- week,  and  gives  tithes  of  all 
she  has,"  continued  this  heretical 
critic,  unconsciously  adopting  the 
words  of  Scripture,  *'  and  fears  God, 
thinkest  thou  not,  Mariuccia  mia? 
Ah,  what  a  good  mother  she  has 
been  to  her  son  I " 

'*  Teta,  Teta,  hold  thy  peace  ^  some 
one  will  hear  thee,'*  criea  Manuccia, 
rising  hastily  to  close  the  window, 
which  overlooked  the  courtyard,  a 
little  square  space,  sioking  deep,  a 
well  of  air,  in  the  centre  of  the  tall 
house,   and  galleried    round   with 


other  balconies  beneath  that  of  Teta. 
where  any  one  listening  might  indeed 
have  heard  the  Roman  woman*s  un- 
subdued voice. 

"  Is  it  to  Donna  Anna,  then, 
the  Duchessa  has  been  so  good  a 
mother  1"  said  Teta,  scornfully, — 
"  keeping  her  inheritance  so  safe  for 
her,  that  the  heiress  never  sets  foot 
within  the  palace  of  the  Agostini 
either  at  Qenzaro  or  in  Rome  ?— or 
to  him  whom  she  sent  away  under 
thy  shawl,  Mariuccia  1— but  patienza! 
I  had  rather  do  my  dutjr  to  my  chil- 
dren than  love  the  saints :  I  had 
rather  help  Francisco  to  his  right 
than  have  three  masses  a-day.  Yes, 
she  is  very  devout,  the  good  Duch- 
essa, and  such  a  mother  to  her 
son!" 

Mariuccia  made  no  answer;  she 
was  discomfited,  and  had  nothing  to 
reply,  and  indeed  felt  herself  under 
great  doubt  for  the  moment,  whether 
to  defend  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
person  of  the  Duchessa,  or  to  aban- 
don that  perplexing  subject  for  the 
more  personal  one  of  Francisco.  After 
a  while  she  decided  prudently  on  the 
latter  course,  and  the  two  women 
were  deep  in  the  discussion  of  this 
important  and  difficult  matter,  when 
the  young  Francisco  himself,  whom 
curiosity  and  excitement  hkd  driven 
from  his  easel,  entered  the  house. 
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OBEJLT  WITS,  MAD  WITSi 
'  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied/ 


From  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and 

Srobably  loug  before  his  time,  there 
as  been  a  tacit^  and  often  expressed, 
belief  that,  somehow  or  other,  men 
of  genias  were  mad,  or  if  not  posi- 
tively mad,  they  were  of  the  temper- 
ament which  easily  leads  to  madness. 
The  very  fact  of  their  superiority 
seemed  to  imply  a  departure  from 
healthy  equilibrium.  Obviously  un- 
like ordinary  men,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
clude that  this  unlikeness  onginated 
in  insanity :  they  were  lookM  upon 
as  ''men  inspired  or  madmen :  some- 
times both.  This  notion  was  further 
strengthened  by  certain  resemblances 
observed  in  men  of  genius  and  mad- 
men :  in  both  there  was  a  similar 
excitability  and  intensity  of  excite- 
ment ;  in  both  a  strangeness  and  re- 
moteness from  ordinaiy  ideas  and 
habits ;  in  both  a  singularly  reliant 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  practica- 
bility of  ideas  and  projects  which  to 
others  seemed  wildly  chimerical :  so 
that  not  only  have  madmen  some- 
times passed  for  men  of  genius,  and 
men  or  genius  have  been  thought  in- 
sane, but  with  all  our  experience  we 
often  find  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  an  entirely  novel  plan  be 
the  conception  of  far-seeing  genius, 
or  the  vision  of  a  diseased  brain. 
The  irritability  and  eccentricity  often 
noticed  in  illustrious  men  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  incipient 
insanity.  In  some  notorious  cases 
insanity  has  actually  declared  itself 
—as  in  Tasso,  among  poets ;  Newton, 
among  philosophers;  and  Peter  the 
Great,  among  statesmen. 

So  long  as  this  idea  of  a  necessary 
connection  between  aberration  of 
mind  and  greatness  of  mind  remained 
a  vague  and  half-believed  proposi- 
tion, which  might  fill  out  a  verse  or 
close  an  epigram,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  serious  refutation  of 
it ;  but  the  moment  it  is  reduced  to 
precision,  and  is  taken  as  the  thesis 


of  a  scientific  volume,  by  a  man  not 
wholly  without  the  re«pect  due  to  an 
important  position,  we  are  called 
upon  to  scrutinise  it  closely.  That 
moment  has  arrived.  M.  Moreau, 
physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
[Hofpice  de  Bic^lre\  and  author  of 
known  works  on  cognate  subjects,  has 
recently  issued  a  large  volume,*  set- 
tinff  forth,  as  the  result  of  many  years* 
study,  the  proposition  that  genius  is 
due  to  nervous  disease,  being  only  an- 
other form  of  that  abnormal  condition 
of  the  nervous  centres,  which  else- 
where manifests  itself  as  epilepsy, 
monomania,  or  idiocy.  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  declann^  that  ''  the 
physiological  history  of  idiots  is,  in  a 
multitude  of  {MLrticulars,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  m^ority  of  men  of  genius, 
and  vice  versa,*"  His  arguments  and 
illustrations  are  thus  summed  up : 
"It  appears  sufficiently  established 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  the  irUelUc- 
ttud  faculties  has  for  its  organic  con- 
dition a  special  state  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres.^ 

K  this  were  a  mere  paradox,  it 
should  be  handled  with  more  finesse 
and  skill  than  M.  Moreau  can  com- 
mand. If  it  has  to  be  regarded  as 
a  scientific  truth,  a  contribution  to 
our  psychology,  every  experienced 
reader  will  quickly  perceive  that  M. 
Moreau  wants  the  requisite  ability  to 
treat  it  properly.  The  very  laxity  of 
his  ambitious  title  shows  a  deplor- 
able vagueness  in  his  use  of  term& 
There  is  no  more  about  the  ''  philo- 
sophy of  history**  in  his  work,  than 
there  is  about  international  law. 
He  is  a  poor  writer,  and  worse  rea- 
soned If  we  notice  his  book  at  all, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  inducing  our 
readers  to  come  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  vague  half-belief 
which  has  so  long  been  tolerated  re- 
specting men  of  genius.  And  that 
we  may  the  more  completely  extri- 
cate this  subject  from  the  ambiguities 


*  La  Pgyehologie  Morhidft  dans  set  rapports  avee  la  Philosophie  de  rffistoire,  ou 
de  P Influence  des  NivropaJthies  tur  le  Dynamisme  InteUectueU  Par  le  Docteur  J. 
HoBEAU  (de  Tours).     1859. 
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dustering  roimd  the  word  Genius, 
80  yariouBlj  and  so  laxly  used  by 
various  writers,  we  shall  throughout 
employ  the  word  as  expressive  of 
intellectual  pre-eminence — an  energy 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  surpass- 
ing that  of  ordinary  men. 

At  the  outset  we  may  assume  it  to 
be  admitted,  by  all,  that  these  facul- 
ties are  among  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  that  their 
energy  must  necessarily  be  depen- 
dent on  the  organic  condition  of  that 
iystem.  By  "  organic  condition  *'  is 
meant  the  more  or  less  perfect  stniC' 
ture,  and  more  or  less  healthy  activity 
of  the  system.  The  vital  energy  of 
a  man  is  dependent-  on  the  organic 
condition  of  his  body;  and  his 
mental  ener^  is  in  like  manner  de- 
pendent on  the  organic  condition  of 
the  nervous  system.  An  undeveloped 
brain  will  act  less  vigorously,  less 
efficiently,  than  one  fully  developed ; 
a  diseased  brain  will  act  less  co- 
herently than  one  in  health.  It  is 
indisputable  that  any  hindrance  to 
the  nervous  mechanism,  arising  from 
congestion,  anaemia,  lesion,  or  poison, 
must  be  a  hindrance  to  its  functions. 
If  a  piano  is  out  of  tune,  we  know 
that  the  strings  are  slackened.  If  a 
man*s  thoughts  are  incoherent,  we 
know  that  there  is  somewhere— not 
primarily,  perhaps,  in  the  brain — a 
oisturbing  cause,  which  affects  the 
nervous  mechanism. 

But  in  admitting  that  intellectual 
energy  depends  upon  the  nervous 
mechanism,  and  that  all  the  forms 
of  insanity  are  referrible  to  oiganic 
conditions  of  that  system,  we  cannot 
for  an  instant  admit  that  genius  and 
insanity  issue  from  similar  oiganic 
conditions:  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  stren^n  and  energy  of  the  mind 
are  refemble  to  the  same  causes  as 
its  weakness  and  incoherence.  To 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  was  nearly 
akm  to  an  inhabitant  of  Hanwell  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  consider 
the  Benicia  Boy  and  Tom  Sayers 
patholo^cal  cases.  The  energy  of 
genius  is  strength,  not  disease.  It 
may,  ''like  vamtin^  ambition,  o'er- 
leap  itself."  The  intellect  may  be 
overtasked,  and  succumb;  but  so 
likewise  may  the  athlete  overtask 
his  strength,  and  come  home  with  a 
broken  back. 


M.  Moreau  argues  thus :— Genius 
is  owing  to  an  unusual  activity  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  insanity  is  also 
owing  to  an  unusual  activity  of 
these  centres.  But  he  might  as  well 
argue  that  a  spasm  is  identical  with 
strength,  as  argue  that  the  activity 
of  insanity  is  identical  with  that 
of  genius.  We  are  almost  ashamed 
of  asking  a  physician,  and  one  de* 
voted  to  the  subject  of  alienation, 
whether  he  imagines  that  any  amount 
of  excitation  would  raise  the  brain 
of  an  ordinary  man  to  the  potency 
of  a  Shakespeare.  Is  orimnal  con- 
stitution nothing  1  and  wm  not  the 
healthy  activity  of  a  great  mind  sur- 
pass the  delirious  energy  of  a  com- 
mon mind  1  M.  Moreauknows  well 
enough  that  the  excitability  of  some 
idiots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
most  illustrious  men :  and  this  know- 
led^  should  enable  nim  to  see  that 
genius  must  depend  on  quite  other 
conditions  than  those  of  mere  ex- 
citability. Instead  of  this,  he  argues 
that  because  idiots  are  excitable, 
therefore  they  have  similar  organic 
conditions  to  those  which  pr^uce 
genius.  Not  so.  The  difference  lies 
m  the  organic  conditions.  The  ner- 
vous mechanbm  is  more  complex 
and  more  developed  in^the  one  case 
than  in  the  other :  and,  being  so, 
its  activity  is  unuke  that  of  the 
other. 

A  reference  to  the  lives  of  illustri- 
ous men  would  be  the  first  resource 
of  the  inquirer;  accordingly,  M. 
Moreau  has  gathered  together  some 
sixty  pages  of  biographic^  details  to 
prove  his  hypothesis.  This  arrajr  of 
illustrious  names  will  probably  im- 
pose upon  the  careless  reader;  the 
more  so  as  M.  Moreau  does  not  pre- 
tend that  all  men  of  genius  are  actu- 
ally mad,  but  only  t&t  their  genius 
is  founded  on  a  diseased  orgamc  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  similar 
to  that  observed  in  idiots  and  mad- 
men. The  purpose  of  this  biographi- 
cal array  is  to  show  that  men  of 
genius  have  been  temporarily  insane, 
or  subject  to  hallucinations ;  ana 
when  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
the  men  themselves,  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  their  relatives.  If  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  ability  comes  from  a 
family  in  which  one  or  more  cases  of 
epilepsy,  haUucinatiou,  melancholy, 
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monomania,  or  idiocy,  haye  been 
recorded,  M.  Moreau  conceives  that 
this  fact  illustrates  his  hypothesis, 
since  it  shows  that  the  organic  con- 
ditions of  insanity  were  in  the  family, 
and  these  organic  conditions  most 
have  b^n  inherited.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  family  history  of  Tom  Sayers ; 
we  shall  probably  meet  with  an  aunt, 
or  a  sister,  or  some  near  relative,  who 
died  of  consumption,  or  was  paralytic; 
and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  noble  chest,  and  the  oread- 
ful  "rieht-handers**  of  our  champion 
result  irom  the  same  organic  condi- 
tions as  those  which  fill  tne  hospitals 
and  swell  the  mortality  lists. 

Perhaps  our  readers  imadne  that 
we  are  misrepresenting  M.  Moreau  in 
this  absurd  instance.  Let  us  there- 
fore proceed  to  cite  a  parallel  case. 
Sayers  is  powerful  enough,  but  his 
aunt  we  will  suppose  to  1^  ''  weak  as 
a  rat."  Hegel  likewise  was  a  power- 
ful thinker,  and  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pected of  being  mad — but  M.  Moreau 
notes  that  Hegel's  sister  was  so :  *'  She 
imagined  herself  to  be  a  parcel  which 
they  were  about  to  cord  and  seal  up 
before  despatching  it  bv  the  carrier ; 
every  stranger  made  her  tremble; 
she  drowned  herself."  With  such  a 
key  to  interpret  phenomena,  biogra- 
phical evidence  ou^ht  not  to  be  scanty. 
Nevertheless,  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  evidence  collected  by  M.  Moreau 
shows  that  it  is  extremely  scant,  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  having  no 
ledtimate  bearing  on  the  question. 

His  list  commences  with  Socrates, 
a  ^eat  name  certainly,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  strike  off,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  statements  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  which  exhibit  the  hallu- 
cinations of  their  master.  Qranting, 
however,  that  there  was  in  Socrates 
a  tendency  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
ideas  as  to  be  totally  insensible  to 
what  was  passing  around— granting 
that  his  Demon  was  not  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  an  hallucination— we  can- 
not be  equally  compliant  in  the  case 
of  Aristotle,  whom  M.  Moreau  clainuL 
on  the  strength  of  idle  rumours  of 
his  having  committed  suicide  at 
seventy.  If  we  admit  that  Brutus 
had  the  vision  of  Csesar  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Philippi,  instead  of 
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simply  dreaming  it,  he  must  be 
placed  on  the  list :  but  it  is  surely 
tasking  our  credulity  too  far  when 
we  are  asked  to  place  Scott  and 
Qoethe  there^  on  the  strength  of  two 
momentary  illusiona  Two  men  of 
immense  genius,  more  entirely  re- 
moved from  every  suspicion  of  in- 
sanity, could  not  be  named ;  they 
had  not  even  the  fanaticism,  the  ec- 
centricity, the  irritability^  so  often 
seen  in  conjunction  with  intense  in- 
tellectual activity.  What,  then,  are 
the  facts  which  M.  Moreau  takes  to 
be  evidence  in  his  favour  t  It  is  clear 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  men  is 
scant  enough  ;  but  he  alludes  to  the 
following  anecdotes : — 

''Those  who  have  seen  Abbots- 
ford,"  writes  Mr  Adolphus,  "  will  re- 
member that  there  is  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  opposite  to  the  library,  an 
arched  door-way  leading  to  other 
rooms.  One  night  some  of  the  party 
observed  that  by  an  arrangement  of 
light,  easily  to  be  imadned,  a  lumi- 
nous space  was  formed  upon  the  li- 
brary door,  in  which  the  shadow  of 
a  person  standing  in  the  opposite 
arcnway  made  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance, the  body  of  the  hall  re- 
maining quite  dark.  Sir  Walter  had 
some  time  before  told  his  friends  of 
the  deception  of  si^ht  which  made 
him  for  a  moment  ima^e  a  figure 
of  Lord  Byron  standing  m  the  haU."* 
Mr  Adolphus  alluded  to  Scott's  "Let- 
ters on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft^** 
in  which  the  foflowing  narrative  is 
given  :  "  Not  long  after  the  death 
of  a  late  illustrious  poet,  who  had 
filled,  while  living,  a  great  station 
in  the  public  eye,  a  literary  friend, 
to  whom  the  deceased  had  been 
well  known,  was  engaged  during 
the  darkening  twilight  of  an  au- 
tumn evening,  in  perusing  one  of 
the  publications  which  professed  to 
detau  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
distinguished  individual  who  was 
now  no  more.  As  the  reader  had  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  the  deceased  to 
a  considerable  degree,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  publication,  which 
contained  some  particulars  relating 
to  himself  and  otner  friends.  A  visi- 
tor was  sitting  in  the  apartment,  who 
was  also  reading.  Their  sitting-room 


LoCKHABT^s  Life  of  Scott;  edition  in  one  voL,  p.  644. 
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opened  into  an  entrance  hall,  rather 
fantastically  fitted  up  with  articles 
of  armour,  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 
the  like.  It  was  when  laying  down 
his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  the  moon  was  begin- 
liing  to  shine,  that  the  individufu  of 
whom  I  speak  saw,  right  before  him, 
and  in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact 
representation  of  his  departed  friend, 
wnose  recollection  had  been  so  strong- 
ly brought  to  his  imagination.  He 
stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to 
notice  the  wonderfid  accuracy  with 
which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the 
bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  and  pos- 
ture of  the  illustrious  poet.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  dehision,  he  felt  no 
sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at  the 
txtixiordinary  accuracy  of  the  re- 
semblance,  and  stepped  onwards  to- 
wards the  figure,  whichresolved  itself, 
as  he  approached,  into  the  yarious 
articlesof  which  it  had  been  composed. 
These  were  merely  a  screen,  occupied 
by  a  greatcoat,  shawls,  plaids,  and 
other  such  articles  as  are  usually 
found  in  a  country  entrance  hall.** 

If  this  is  to  be  classed  among  hallu- 
cinations, and  on  the  strength  of  it, 
Scottcounted  as  one  havinj^aneryous 
.  B^^stem  in  the  organic  condition  which 
produces  insanity,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  all  mad,  since  we  are  all  liable  to 
eimilar  deceptions  in  the  twilight ; 
we  see  a  footpad  pointing  a  pistol  at 
our  heads— the  footpad  being  the 
Btump  of  an  old  tree.  Nay,  to  short- 
sighted persons,  similar  deceptions 
take  place  in  broad  daylight  The 
present  writer  is  frequently  amused 
at  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
aees  dogs  wagging  their  tails,  cows 
nibbling  the  grass,  and  men  or  women 
approaching  him,  and  as  he  gets 
nearer  to  them  they  gradually  resolve 
themselves  into  logs  of  wood,  mile- 
stones, or  bushes. 

The  difference  between  an  optical 
delusion  and  an  hallucination  is, 
that  the  sane  mind  is  able  to  con- 
trol its  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  apparent  object;  the  insane 
mind  is  servile  to  the  appearance. 
Scott  expressly  says  that  ne  knew 
Lord  Byron  was  not  before  him; 
had  he  declared  that  his  vision  was 
real,  produced   objectively  by  the 
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a{)parition  of  his  friend,  M.  Moreau 
might,  with  more  excuse,  have  ranked 
him  among  les  hallucin^. 

Xfie  illustration  drawn  from  Qoethe*B 
life  is  more  to  the  point,  if  we  accept 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  whicn, 
however,  Gk)ethe's  biographer  is  in- 
disposed to  accept  The  poet  de- 
scribes his  taking  leave  of  Frederika : 
"  Those  were  painful  days,  of  which  I 
remember  notning^  When  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  her  mm  my  horse,  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  sad 
at  heart.  As  I  roae  along  the  foot- 
path to  Drusenheim  a  strange  phan- 
tasy took  hold  of  me.  I  saw  m  my 
mind*s  eye  my  own  figure  ridine 
towards  me,  attired  in  a  dress  I  had 
never  worn — ^pike  jjrey,  with  silver 
lace.  I  shook  off  this  "phantasy,  but 
eight  years  afterwards  1  found  myself 
on  the  very  road  going  to  visit  Fred- 
erika. and  that  too  in  the  very  dress 
I  had  seen  myself  in  in  the  phan- 
tasm, although  my  wearing  it  was 
quite  accidental.**  On  this  Mr  Lewes 
remarks :  "  The  reader  will  probably 
be  somewhat  sceptical  respecting  the 
dress,  and  will  suppose  that  this  pro- 
phetic detail  was  transferred  to  the 
vision  by  the  imagination  of  later 
years."*  In  a  note  Mr  Lewes  adds, 
that  in  Gk)ethe-s  correspondence  with 
the  Frau  von  Stein,  tnere  is  a  letter 
written  a  day  or  two  after  the  visit, 
describing  it,  but  singularly  enough 
containing  no  allusion  to  this  surpris- 
ing coincidence.  The  whole  story 
wears  a  veiy  incredible  aspect ;  and 
considering  that  (loethe  was  narrat- 
ing in  his  old  age  an  event  said  to 
have  happened  in  his  boyhood,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  some  confusion  and 
substitution  of  details.  Unless  wo 
suppose  this,  we  must  suppose  an 
actual  vision  of  his  future  self  in 
clothes  then  unwoven  and  unthought 
of!  This  would  prove  that  he  was 
gifled  with  prescience ;  it  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  insane. 

We  forgot  to  add  that  M.  Moreau 
has  another  detail  indicating  Goethe's 
"organic  condition,"  namely,  "Sa 
m^re  est  morte  d*une  atta4]|ue  d'apo- 
plexie.**  Whatever  she  died  of,  she 
lived  a  perfectly  sane  and  healthy 
life  during  seventy- eight  years;  so 
that  the  "organic  condition**  trans- 


*  Lewes's  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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mitted  to  her  son  waB  not  of  a  very 
cUmgerous  character. 

mi  Moreau  has  better  examples 
than  these,  but  he  dtes  many  that 
are  questionable,  and  not  a  few  that 
are  absurd.  Cato  may  have  been 
mad  when  he  committed  suicide  :  if 
M.  Moreau  is  struck  by  several  in- 
dications of  insanity  in  Plutarch*s 
narrative,  we  are  wDung  to  let  Cato's 
name  retain  its  place  on  the  list ;  as 
also  that  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
St  James  appeared  in  tne  Milky 
Way,  and  revealed  the  spot  in  Gal- 
icia  where  his  bones  lay  buried,  at 
the  same  time  ordering  Charlemagne 
to  conquer  Spain,  and  build  there  a 
church  and  a  tomb.  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  Y.  have  an  indubitable 
right  to  figure  among  mad  statesmen. 
The  mother  of  Charles  was  insane, 
and  hence  styled  Jeanne  la  foUe. 
His  grandfather  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 

fon  was  profoundly  melancholy,  and 
e  himself  was  epileptia  So  was 
Julius  Caesar.  Richelieu  had  occa- 
sional attacks  of  insanity,  in  which 
he  fancied  himself  a  horse  :  he  would 
prance  round  the  billiard- table,  neigh- 
ing, kicking  out  at  his  servants,  and 
making  a  great  noise,  until,  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
put  to  bed  and  well  covered  up.  On 
awaking  he  remembered  nothing  that 
had  passed.  His  sister,  the  Marc^uise 
de  Brdz6,  had  a  droll  nallucination  : 
"Elle  croyait  avoir  un  derrifere  de 
cristaL  ne  voulait  pas  s'asseoir  de 
peur  ae  le  casser,  et  le  tenait  soi^- 
neusement  entre  ses  deux  mains  de 
peur  qu'il  ne  lui  arriv&t  malheur." 

Cromwell  had  fits  of  hypochondria. 
Dt  Francia  was  unequivocally  insane. 
Dt  Johnson  was  hypochondriacal,  and 
declared  that  he  once  distinctly  heard 
his  mother  call  to  him  "  Samuel !  ** 
when  she  was  many  miles  distant. 
Rousseau  was  certainly  insane.  Saint 
Simon  is  said  to  have  committed 
suicide  under  circumstances  indicat- 
ing insanity.  Fourrier  "passed  his 
life  in  a  continual  hallucination.** 
Cardan,  Swedenborg,  Lavater.  Zim- 
mermann,  Mahomet,  Van  Helmont, 
Loyola.  St  Francis  Xavier,  St  Domi- 
nic, all  had  visions.  Even  Luther 
hsii  his  hallucinations;  Satan  fre- 
quently appeared,  not  only  to  have 
inkstands  thrown  at  his  sophistical 
head,  but  to  get  into  the  reformer*8 
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bed,  and  lie  beside   him.    Jeanne 
d*Arc  gloried  in  her  celestial  visions. 

No  one  wiU  be  surprised  to  find 
numerous  examples  of  the  "  organic 
condition**  among  the  founders  of 
sects,  or  among  tuiists ;  but  several 
of  those  cited  by  M.  Moreau  are 
rather  examples  of  his  credulity  than 
of  anything  else.  Thus  we  read» 
"Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  his 
library,  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.*^ 
Can  yon  detect  the  connection  be- 
tween this  fact,  and  the  proposition 
that  genius  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
centre?  A^n  we  read  of  Malha-beL 
that  his  thickness  of  utterance  spoilea 
the  effect  of  his  verses,  when  he 
recited  them  :  he  also  spat  more  than 
even  a  Frenchman  thinks  becoming, 
and  drew  down  upon  him  this  mot 
from  the  chevalier  Marin  :  "qu'il 
n'avait  jamais  vu  d*homme  plus 
humide,  ni  poete  plus  sec"  u  the 
salivaiy  standard  is  to  be  applied,  we 
fear  that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
America,  will  yield  a  long  list  of  mad- 
men. 

Handel,  Milton,  and  Delille,  were 
blind ;  Richardson  and  Labruydre 
died  of  apoplexy— and  to  M.  Moreau, 
blindness,  or  apoplexy,  is  ample  proof 
of  a  predisposition  to  msanity. 
David,  the  painter,  and  Rude,  the 
sculptor,  werenotthemsehres  actually 
insane,  but  the  son  of  David  died  of 
a^plexy,  and  the  father  of  Rude  was 
afflicted  with  paralyais — what  more 
can  be  needed  to  prove  a  family  pre- 
disposition? Alfred  de  Musset  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard— clear 
proof!  Guerdno  squinted  —  need 
more  be  said  ?  If  more  be  needed, 
more  is  ready  ;  for  did  not  Ludovic 
Carracci  say  of  Guercino  that  he  was 
a  prodigy  whose  works,  although  the 
products  of  a  young  man,  amai^  the 
greatest  painters  ? 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  are 
inventiDg  absurdities  for  M.  Moreau : 
all  these  examples  are  gravely  adduced 
by  him  as  eviaence ;  and  they  serve  to 

give  the  measure  at  once  of  his  scienti- 
c  capacity,  and  his  theoretic  courage. 
A  more  circumspect  writer  could 
have  collected  sufficient  examples  to 

Eroduce  an  effect,  without  betra^ring 
is  weakness  by  such  as  those  just 
cited. 

Lucretius,  Taseo,  Swift,  Cowper, 
Chatterton,    are   melancholy   cases 
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aboot  which  there  is  no  dUpate. 
Shelley  had  haUucinations.  Beniar- 
din  St  Pierre,  while  writing  one  of  his 
works,  was  "  attacked  by  a  strange 
illness"  —  lights  flashed  before  his 
eyes;  objects  appeared  doable  and 
in  motion ;  he  imagined  all  the  pas- 
sers-by to  be  his  enemies.  Heine 
died  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  spine. 
Metastasio  early  suffered  from  ner- 
vous affections.  Moliere  was  liable 
to  oonTulsions.  Paganini  was  cata- 
leptic at  four  years  old.  Mozart 
died  of  water  on  the  brain.  Beeth- 
oven was  bizure,  irritable,  hypochon- 
driacal Donizetti  died  in  an  asylum. 
Chatterton  and  Gilbert  committed 
saidda  Chateaubriand  was  troubled 
with  suicidal  thoughts ;  and  Qeorffe 
Sand  confesses  to  the  same.  Sopho- 
cles was  accuwd  of  imbecility  by  his 
son  —  but  this  was  after  he  was 
eighty.  Pope  was  deformed  :  and, 
according  to  Atterbury,  he  haa  mens 
curva  in  carport  curvo.  He  believed 
that  he  once  saw  an  arm  projecting 
£rom  the  wall  of  his  room. 

Among  the  less  impassioned  heroes 
of  philosophy  the  examples  are  con- 
fessedly rarer ;  yet  Newton.  Pascal, 
and  Augnste  Comte,  are  illustrious 
and  indisputable  examples.  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  also  must  be  named. 
He  had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  ex- 
celling in  theology  or  in  philosophv ; 
he  chose  the  latter ;  whereupon  she 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  incom- 
parable in  it,  but  as  a  punishment 
for  his  rejection  of  theology,  he  was 
to  sink  into  complete  imoecility  be- 
fore he  died.  Idnnseus  died  ''en 
6tat  de  d6menoe  senile.**  Other 
names  might  doubtless  be  added; 
but  it  is  only  such  a  mind  as  our 
author's  that  could  see  a  proof  of  in- 
sanity in  Kepler^s  belief  of  the  world 
being  an  orsanism;  or  in  Montes- 
c|uieu's  blindness.  To  such  a  mind 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  deaths 
of  Voltaire  and  Wellington  in  ex- 
treme old  age  by  apoplexy,  are 
illustrations  of  the  hvpothesis  that 
pre-eminence  of  intellect  is  due  to 
organic  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

The  collection  of  biographical  facts 
made  bv  M.  Moreau  is  thus  seen  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  his  purpose : 
not  only  are  the  migority  of  them 
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questionable,  but  were  they  all  of 
tne  same  uneouivocal  chfu^cter  as 
the  cases  of  Tasso,  Newton,  and 
Cowper,  they  would  not  warrant  his 
deduction.  They  would  prove  that 
many  men  of  genius  were  insane,  or 
predisposed  to  insanity;  but  not 
that  ^nius  issued  from  the  same 
orgamc  condition  as  insanity;  nor 
that  there  was  any  direct  necessary 
connection  between  the  two. 

It  is  often  said,  and  by  M.  Moreau's 
method  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
that  poverty  forms  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  genius.  Biography 
would  show  that  many,  if  not  most 
illustrious  intellects  were  developed 
amidst  the  rencmgusta  domi.  The 
men  were  poor,  or  at  any  rate  had 
poor  relatives.  Want  stimulated 
their  energies.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence developed  their  strength. 
With  a  list  of  well-known  instances, 
and  a  few  elo<iuent  delcamations,  the 
hypothesis  might  be  considered  estab- 
lished. Nevertheless  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  confute  it  A  few  ex- 
amples—one would  suffice— of  un- 
mistakable genius  reared  in  affluence 
or  comfort  would  show  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  poverty  as  the 
stimulus  and  condition  of  intellectual 
pre-eminence ;  while  a  elance  at  the 
thousands  of  highly-ecuicated  men, 
unquestionably  poor  and  unques- 
tionably commonplace,  struggling 
with  want,  yet  doomed  by  congenital 
mediocrity,  would  show  that  no 
amount  of  such  stimulus  as  poverty 
can  supply  will  add  a  cubit  to  the 
intellectual  stature.  Genius  is  often 
accompanied  by  want^  but  it  is  some- 
thing  altogether  distinct  from  '|ina- 
pecuniosity.**  In  like  manner  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  eccentricity  or 
insanity,  but  it  is  something  alto- 
gether distinct  from  nervous  disease. 

If  instead  of  allowing  attention  to 
fall  on  the  few  cases  of  genius  co- 
existing with  disease,  we  glance  at 
the  numberless  cases  of  nervous 
disease  which  reveal  no  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  but  onlv  a  desolation 
of  stupidity  or  a  sterile  excitability, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  place  M. 
Moreau*s  hypothesis  on  a  level  with 
that  which  assumes  poverty  to  be 
the  necessary  condition  of  genius. 
Every  experienced  keeper  of  an 
asylum  will  testify  to  the  painful 
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mediocrity  of  his  patients  in  spite  of 
their  excitability;  and  in  our  ordin- 
ary experience  we  see  how  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  excitable  people 
who  are  the  most  eminent.  Very 
shallow  natures  are  often  very  ex- 
citable ;  and  some  forms  of  idiocy 
are  distinguished  by  restlessness  and 
vivacity.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  of 
two  equally-developed  brains  the 
more  excitable  will  be  the  more 
powerful ;  but  intellectual  pre-emin- 
ence depends  rather  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  than  on  the  vivacity 
of  the  temperament 

This  truth  is  the  more  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  since  the  cause  of  the  re- 
semblances  observable  between  genius 
and  insanity  is  the  excitability  com- 
mon to  botli ;  whereas  the  cause  of 
the  essential  differences  between 
them  is  the  organic  perfection  of  the 
one,  and  the  organic  imperfection  of 
the  other. 

When  a  man  of  genius  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement  he  is 
at  the  culmination  of  his  power ; 
and  so  long  as  his  nervous  mechan- 
ism is  uniiyured  or  unhindered  in  its 
action,  there  is  an  infinite  distance 
between  him  and  the  madman  in  an 
equal  state  of  excitement.  But 
should  this  exaltation  be  prolonged, 
should  the  strain  be  too  great  for  the 
mechanism,  and  some  portion  of  it 
give  wa^  or  become  disturbed,  then, 
mdeed,  msanity  will  supervene.  Does 
this  prove  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  two  %  No  more  than  the 
broken  back  of  an  overtasked  ath- 
lete proves  a  necessary  connection 
between  muscular  strength  and  de- 
crepitude. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader 
that  a  notion  so  widelv  spread,  and  so 
persistently  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  as  the  one  we 
are  here  combating,  must  have  some 

f  round  of  plausibility,  if  not  of  truth, 
hat  men  in  all  ages  should  have  been 
struck  with  the  similarity  between 
genius  and  insanity,  especially  when 
the  genius  took  the  form  of  artistic 
activity,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  some  fundamental 
similitude ;  and  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  that  similitude? 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  In  our 
opinion  there  can  be  little  hesitation 
as  to  the  answer.    So  far  from  be- 


lieving^ as  M.  Moreau  believes,  that 
there  is  an  essential  similarity,  and 
that  both  genius  and  insanity  are 
forms  of  the  same  nervous  disease, 
we  believe  there  is  an  essential  dis- 
tinction, one  not  less  than  between 
the  vivacious  monkey  and  the  viva- 
cious man.  There  is  a  resemblance, 
but  it  is  simply  in  the  excitability 
common  to  both.  Instead  of  ex- 
claiming, 

"What  thin  partitions  do  onr  souls 
divide! 
Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are 
aUied," 

we  should  assert  that  the  partitions 
are  party- walls ;  and  that  there  is 
no  other  alliance  between  genius  and 
madness  than  that  of  a  common 
humanity,  a  common  excitability, 
and  a  common  liability  to  excess. 
If  a  few  great  men  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  facility  with  which  the 
nervous  mechanism  may  be  dis- 
turbed, men  who  had  notning  great 
have  likewise  fallen  victims  by  thou- 
sands. When  we  have  gainea  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  wondrous 
mechanism  we  name  the  body,  how 
multitudinous  its  combined  actions, 
how  easily  the  disturbance  of  one 
will  affect  the  healthy  action  of  the 
rest,  and  how  recklessly  we  disregard 
the  plainest  rules  of  h^th,  the  won- 
der at  a  few  men  having  succumbed 
in  the  course  of  an  intense  intellec- 
tusd  life  ceases  at  once,  and  a  new 
wonder  emerges— wonder  that  any 
man  can  live  this  life,  and  retain 
his  faculties  in  healthy  activity. 
The  very  predominance  of  the  ner- 
vous system  implies  a  predominant 
activity,  and  this  is  liable  to  be 
stimulated  to  excess  by  two  potent 
tempters :  Ambition,  eager  to  jostle 
its  way  through  energetic  crowds; 
and  Fascination,  which  lies  in  intel- 
lectual labour,  the  brooding  siorge  of 
creation,  the  passionate  persistence 
of  research.  These  tempters  hurry 
men  into  excess.  Men  who  live 
much  by  the  brain  have  seldom  the 
courage  to  be  prudent,  seldom  the 
wisdom  to  be  patient  In  vain  the 
significant  words  of  warning  become 
louder  and  louder :  in  vain  the  head 
feels  hot,  the  ears  are  full  of  noises, 
the  heart  fluttering  and  thumping, 
the  niffhts  sleepless,  the  digestion 
miserably  imperfect,  the  temper  ir- 
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ritable :  these  are  Nature's  wamiofi^s 
to  desist,  but  they  are  disregarded ; 
the  object  of  ambition  lures  the  vic- 
tim OD,  the  seduction  of  artistic 
creation,  or  of  a  truth  seen  dancing 
hke  a  wUl-o*-wisp,  incessantly  solicits 
him ;  he  will  not  pause—at  length 
he  cannot  pause,  the  excitement  has 
become  a  fever,  the  flame  that  warms 
destroys  him  :  madness  arrives. 

Sad  this  is,  and  would  be  infinitely 
aad  if  there  were  no  help  for  it,  if 
the  very  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
intellect  were  necessarily  allied  to  its 
infirmity  and  ruin.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Men  cannot  transgress  Nature's  laws 
without  incurring  Nature's  penalties. 
The  most  perfect  digestive  apparatus 
will  be  ruined  by  imprudent  nabits ; 
the  most  powerful  muscular  system 
may  be  lamed  by  over-exertion ;  the 
most  admirable  secreting  organs  will 
become  morbid  under  over-stimulus ; 
and  whv  are  we  to  expect  the  com- 
plex ana  delicate  nervous  mechanism 
to  be  overworked  with  impunity? 

Not  by  reason  of  diseased  nervous 
centres  are  men  ever  pre-eminent  in 
intellectual  ener^;  nor  are  they 
liable  to  become  msane  by  reason  of 
this  energy^  unless  misdirected.  They 
are  pre-emment  because  Ood  has  en- 
dowed them  with  the  higher  cerebral 
development,  and  because  this  is  in 
healthv  activity;  when  it  falls  into 
unhealthy  activity,  insanity  is  the 
result— a  result  not  due  to  tne  origi- 
nal stren^h  of  the  energy,  but  due 
to  an  original  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion transmitted  from  parents,  or  to 
a  defect  acquired  through  neglect  of 
the  plainest  precepts  of  healthy  living. 
It  is  firom  their  weakness  that  they 
faU,  not  because  of  their  strength. 
One  may  pity  the  overtasked  man 
of  genius,  and  sympathise  with  his 
imprudence ;  one  may  remt  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  laws  of  life 
and  health  is  not  more  general ;  but 
one  cannot  draw  from  the  biographies 
of  illustrious  men  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  notion  that  genius  is 
allied  to  insanity.  Overwork,  and 
unseemly  neglect,  kill  the  meanest 
as  inevitabljr  as  tne  highest.  It  is  a 
tragedy  which  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  darkens  a  thousand 
nomes  which  are  never  brightened 
with  a  ray  of  genius. 

If  genius  were  disease,  the  greatest 


men  ought  to  manifest  the  most  un- 
mistakable signs  of  it  Yet  we  do  not 
learn  that  Sophocles,  Dante,  Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare,  Milton,Ooethe,  and 
Scott  among  the  poets,  or  Giotto, 
Michael  Angelo,  Bapnael,  Titian, 
and  Rubens  among  the  painters,  or 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  and  Kart  among 
philosophers,  either  claim  our  sorrow 
for  their  intellectual  eclipse^r  our 
pity  for  their  eccentricities.  We  are 
told  that  men  of  genius  are  always 
eccentric.  They  are  always  original, 
and  generally  much  self-absorbed; 
but  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
found  among  them  very  little  eccen- 
tricity of  the  kind  noticeable  in  mad 
people.  We  have  ourselves  known 
a  great  manv  people  pre-eminent  in 
intellect,  ana  cannot  recall  one  who 
was  remarkable  for  any  such  eccen- 
tricity; whereas  we  have  known 
people  whose  eccentricities  were 
such  that  their  friends  generally 
alluded  to  them  as  "half-cracked," 
yet  these  people  were  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  intellectual  power. 

That  it  is  over-excitement,  and 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health, 
rather  than  the  amount  of  cerebral 
power,  which  causes  the  insanity  of 
men  of  genius,  may  be  suspected  from 
the  single  comparison  of  Southey 
and  Wordsworth.  No  one,  we  sup- 
pose, will  for  an  instant  question  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Words- 
worth's genius;  yet  his  long  and 
laborious  life  was  passed  without  a 
threat  of  cerebral  disease ;  whereas 
poor  Southey  paid  the  penalty  of 
overwork.  Wordsworth  was  much 
in  the  open  air,  taking  active  exer- 
cise. Southey  lived  in  his  study. 
The  explanation  lies  there. 

There  is  another  error  current  on 
the  subject  of  genius,  an  error  which 
bases  its  evidence  on  cases  not  less 
equivocal  than  those  brought  for- 
ward respecting  insanity — namely, 
that  men  of  genius  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  pursuits  to  pa:^  the  same 
scrupulous  attention  to  minor  morals 
and  ordinary  duties  demanded  irom 
other  men.  Here  biography  offers  its 
treacherous  aid,  and  shows,  unhap- 
pily, that  many  men  of  genius  have 
disregarded  minor  morals.  To  this 
we  reply,  as  before,  that  many  more 
men  of  unblemished  mediocrity  of 
intellect  have  shown  a  greater  dis- 
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regard  to  minor  and  m^'or  morals ; 
whereupon  we  conclude  that  there 
must  be  some  other  cause  at  work, 
and  that  the  shortcomings  of  men  of 
genius  are  referrible  simply  to  their 
imperfect  conscientiousness.  Not  be- 
cause they  are  strong  in  intellect,  but 
because  they  are  weak  in  will  or  con- 
science, have  these  men  erred.  There 
is  no  legitimate  connection  between 
splendid  talentsand  engagements  bro- 
ken, trustviolated,  or  buls  unpaid ;  but 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
weak  consciences  and  these  things. 

Genius  may  preyent  a  man  ttom 
becoming  rich  ;  it  does  not  pre- 
vent his  being  scrupulously  honest 
Absorption  in  ideas,  the  pursuit  of 
objects  not  in  themselves  market- 
able,  must  of  course  limit  the  in- 
come of  any  man  who  earns  his 
income  by  labour  of  brain ;  but  it 
does  not  screen  from  him  the  plain 
facts  of  his  position.  If  he  is  so 
absorbed  as  not  to  be  perfectly  aware 
that  he  has  not  earned  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  sherry  and  mutton  on 
ids  table,  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  in 
an  asvlum ;  and  if  he  is  aware  of  it, 
but  disregards  it,  either  because  it 
vexes  him,  or  because  his  sanguine 
disposition  leads  him  to  believe  that 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming 
"  somehow,*'  then  we  must  lay  the 
blame  on  his  feeble  conscientious- 
ness, not  on  his  intense  intellectual 
absorption.  It  is  true  th^t  a  concen- 
tration of  the  intellect  on  any  subject 
indisposes,  if  it  does  not  unfit,  a  man 
for  attending  closely  to  many  other 
matters;  though  one  may  note  in 
passing,  that  mathematicians  and 
poets  who  could  find  no  time  to  look 
after  the  small  matters  of  finance  in 
their  own  families,  found  ample  time 
to  look  after  the  finance  of  India, 
and  the  means  of  defraying  the  Na- 
tional Debt  But  granting  that  genius 
incapacitates  a  man  from  attending 
to  domestic  matters,  we  must  stiu 
assert  that  it  by  no  means  absolves 
him  from  taking  care  that  those 
matters  are  properly  seen  to;  he 
mav  resign  them  into  other  hands, 
and  only  be  careful  that  no  sophistica- 
tion misleads  his  agent  Ghirland^jo 
bade  his  brother  manage  the  house ; 
for  himself,  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  find  the  money  for  it  by  painting. 

The  same  principle  appues  even  to 


men  too  poor  *'  to  live  like  gentle- 
men.'* It  is  not  imperative  on  a 
man  to  live  like  a  gentleman ;  only 
imperative  on  him  to  live  honestly. 
If  nis  genius  will  not  procure  him 
the  ''common  necessanes**  (which 
too  often  include  a  host  of  super- 
fiuities,  and  sacrifices  to  mere  show^ 
let  him  earn  those  necessaries  by 
some  other  labour,  like  other  men. 
Spinoza  lived  by  polishing  glasses ; 
and  small  as  the  pittance  was  which 
this  secured  him,  it  was  enough  for 
his  necessities,  and  it  preserved  his 
independence.  When  a  pension  was 
offered  to  him  if  he  would  dedicate 
his  work  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  declined, 
'*  having  no  intention  of  dedicating 
anything  to  tiiat  monarch."  It  was 
ascertained  after  his  death  that  he 
had  sometimes  lived  on  twopnence- 
halfpenny  a<lay.  This  was  inter- 
preting the  necessities  very  rigidly ; 
and  although  it  is  highly  probable 
that  had  he  been  an  Englishman  his 
"  position  in  society  **  would  not  have 
been  very  brilliant  on  those  terms, 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
troubled  himself  little  about  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  finding  in  philosophy 
enough  to  satisfy  his  soul. 

Goldsmith  and  Johnson  are  two 
instructive  illustrations  of  oar  argu- 
ment Goldsmith  had  more  of  what 
is  specially  called  genius  than  John- 
son had;  but  wiU  any  one  assert 
that  it  was  by  reason  of  this  ad- 
vantage that  he  was  so  careless  of 
engagements,  and  so  heedless  in 
money  matters  ?  will  any  one  assert 
that  Johnson's  noble  integrity  was 
owing  to  his  intellectual  inferi- 
ority ?  The  impulsive,  hopeful,  child- 
like nature  of  Gk)ldsmith,  makes  us 
love  the  man,  and  easily  forgive  his 
errors;  we  know  that  there  was 
nothing  base  in  him,  only  a  weakness 
to  which  we  can  be  charitable ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  his  errors  sprang 
from  his  w^ikness,  and  were  m  no 
sense  the  necessary  consequences  of 
hisstrength.  Neither  letussuffer logic 
to  stifle  charity ;  nor  let  charity  con- 
fuse our  moral  judgments.  It  is  not 
because  we  see  a  course  of  conduct 
to  be  sinful  that  we  are  to  shut  the 
sinner  from  our  hearts ;  nor  because 
we  feel  yearnings  of  pity  for  the  err- 
ing, that  we  are  to  alter  our  judgment 
of  the  error. 
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Men  of  genius  are  said  to  be  by 
nature  improvident  It  may  be  eo : 
biography  too  often  seems  to  say  it 
is  so.  Bat  thousands  who  have  no 
genius  are  quite  asimproyident;  and 
It  is  never  in  virtue  of  nis  genius  that 
any  man  is  so.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature,  and  its  infirmities 
may  be  seen  in  the  shade  of  its 
splendours,  but  they  are  not  owing 
to  the  splendours.  The  great  Shake- 
speare, the  great  Newton,  the  great 
Qoethe,  were  not  little  men  beotuse 
they  too  had  their  littlenesses;  nor 
were  these  littlenesses  in  any  sense 
the  product  of  their  greatness.  And 
if  the  trembling  sensibility,  which  is 
one  of  the  conditioDS  of  genius,  makes 
a  man  more  accessible  to  certain 
temptations,  it  makes  him  also  more 
accessible  to  moral  influences,  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  history  of  men  of 
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genius  is  on  the  whole  remarkably 
noble  and  pure.  The  curiosity  natu- 
rally felt  about  evervthing  concerning 
men  of  genius  leads  to  the  publica- 
tion of  aU  their  errors  and  shortcom- 
ings; but  who  can  doubt  that  a 
similar  scrutiny  of  the  lives  of  grocers 
would  yield  a  much  blacker  catalogue 
of  errors)  The  vices  of  illustrious 
men  are  cried  out  from  the  housetons, 
but  who  troubles  himself  about  tne 
vices  of  blockheads  ? 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  briefly 
this :  Crenius  is  health  and  strength, 
not  disease  and  weakness;  it  is  sanity 
and  virtue,  not  insanity  and  vice» 
The  man  of  genius  mav  be  sickly  and 
vicious ;  but  he  is  so  by  reason  of  a 
sickly  body  and  a  vacillating  will ; 
not  by  any  means  because,  with  this 
body  and  this  will,  he  idso  possesses 
a  splendid  intellect 
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"  Arturum  expectare^  is  no  longer 
a  taunting  proverb.  Arthur  is  come 
again !  Sardic  prophecy  and  popu- 
1^  tradition,  after  all,  spoke  truly. 
Once  more  the  name  of  the  hero-kiog 
rings  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England.  Years  ago,  the  Laureate 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  him,  in 
poetic  trance,  when  he  sang  of  Ex- 
calibur  and  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 
before  he  brought  the  full  vision  be- 
fore us — "  The  Dragon  of  the  great 
Pendragonship  "  —  m  his  "  Idylls." 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  was  the  first  to 
herald  this  new  avatar  with  a  grand 
and  stately  march-music,  which  has 
yet  to  fiud  its  due  appreciation. 
Clothed  in  the  old  prose  version, 
Mr  Russell  Smith  has  presented  him 
in  three  volumes  of  undeniable  type 
'  and  papr.  A  host  of  minor  lynsts 
swell  the  triumph.  The  British  king 
is  more  ubiquitous  in  his  resuscitation 
than  even  m  the  days  of  his  mortal- 
ity. He  looks  down  upon  the  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  from  the  gallery 
of  their  new  reading-room,  gnm  and 

Sorgeous,   in   the   richest   hues  of 
lessrs  Riviere  and  Rosetti's  medi- 


aeval tinting.  Youn^  ladies  are  in- 
troduced to  his  court  in  Miss  Yonge's 
pleasant  fictions,  and  ask  the  most 
puzzling  questions  of  their  well-read 
governesses  touching  Sir  Galahad 
and  the  San  Greal.  Children  even 
find  him  reigning  in  their  story- 
books, vice  King  Cole  and  King 
Alfred  superseded.  Enterprising^ 
lady- tourists  demand  of  their  aston- 
ished Breton  guides  to  be  led  forth- 
with to  the  "  Fontaine  de  Barenton.** 
We  seem  to  have  gone  back  suddenly 
some  eight  or  nine  centuries,  aud  are 
once  more  become  enamoured  of  the 
grand  chain  of  romance  which  held 
captive  all  readers— or  rather  hearera 
•^m  the  days  of  Edward  IIL 

Yet,  probably,  to  the  great  body 
of  his  admirers,  the  outline  of  this 
favourite  hero  is  very  dim  aud  in- 
distinct. They  see  little  more  of  him 
than  Guenever  saw  at  their  last 
parting-— 

"  The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the 
King, 
Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  g^iant 
in  it." 

Mr  Tennyson's  "Idylls,"  and   the 
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graceful  presentations  of  ^  Lance- 
lot and  Sir  Gkilahad,  and  their  com- 
panions of  the  Round  Table,  which 
now  crowd  upon  us  everywhere  in 
prose  and  poetry,  produce,  we  very 
much  suspect^  upon  the  minds  of  the 
reading  pubhc  m  general,  much  the 
same  tantalising  and  ha^f-oisappoint- 
ing  effect,  as  those  snatciies  of  tempt- 
ing scenery  which  flash  upon  our  eyes 
at  intervals  between  the  cuttings  of 
the  railway  and  the  smoke  of  the 
endne— informing  us  of  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  country  close  at  hand, 
but  with  which  we  have  no  present 
means  of  making  further  acauaint- 
ance.  For  the  earl^r  Englisn  and 
French  romances  which  contain  the 
story  at  larce  are  not  verv  easily 
accessible ;  the  MSS.  themselves  not 
to  be  thought  of  except  by  professed 
antiquarians;  the  printed  editions 
few  and  scarce,  and  their  quaint 
wording  and  orthography,  so  charm- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  their  true  lovers, 
presenting  rather  a  forbidding  front 
to  mere  passing  acquaintances.  Even 
the  most  accessible  and  most  read- 
able of  all — "  the  noble  and  joyous 
hystorye  of  the  grete  conquerour  and 
excellent  kyng,  Kyng  Arthur"— first 
printed  by  Oaxton,  and  several  times 
reprinted  since  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  had  become  in  all  its  edi- 
tions comparatively  scarce;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
late  reprint,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  an  attractive  typography,  is  likely 
to  become  a  popular  book.  Southey 
spoke  indeed  quite  truly  when  he 
said  it  had  a  marvellous  attraction 
for  boys.  It  was  so  in  his  youthful 
days;  it  was  so^  we  can  ourselves 
testify,  a  generation  later,  in  at  least 
one  large  public  school,  when  a  soli- 
tary copy  in  two  disreputable  little 
paper- Dound  volumes,  claiming  to 
belong  to  "Walker's  British  Clas- 
sics" (even  that  wretched  edition 
must  have  been  scarce),  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  literally  read 
to  pieces,  at  all  hours,  lawful  and  un- 
lawful. And  the  spell  works  to  this 
dav;  boys  seize  upon  the  volumes 
still,  wherever  they  fall  in  their  way, 
and  sit  absorbed  in  them  as  did  their 
forefathers.  They  will  tell  you  more 
of  Sir  Bagdemagus  and  King  Pelli- 
nore  in  a  week,  than  they  can  of 
Diomed  and  Hector  at  the  end  of  a 
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school  half-year.  The  taste  is  a 
genuine  one  on  their  part,  wholly 
independent  of  Mr  Tennvson  and  his 
fellow-poets,  explain  it  how  we  wilL 
The  truth  is,  that  the  style  of  these 
romances  recommends  itself  at  onoe 
to  the  schoolboy  mind^  healthfully 
active  and  energetic ;  with  very  little 
love-making,  few  of  the  finer  flights 
of  fancy,  and  no  moral  reflections, 
there  are  plenty  of  terrific  encounters 
and  hard  blows.  The  interest,  such 
aa  it  iSj  never  flags ;  incident  crowds 
on  incident,  adventure  succeeds  ad- 
venture; the  successful  champion 
disposes  of  one  antagonist  just  in 
time  to  be  ready  for  another — the 
discomfited  knight  is  either  de- 
spatched forthwith  to  make  room  for 
some  new  aspirant,  or  is  healed  of 
his  wound  with  marvellous  rapidity 
by  some  convenient  hermit,  and 
fights  as  well,  or  better,  than  ever. 
Tne  plot  and  machinery  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  most  intelligible  to 
the  schoolboy  mind,  and  appealing 
strongly  to  his  sympathies,  fresh 
from  foot- ball  Everybody  runs 
full  tilt  at  everybody  he  meets,  is 
the  general  stage  direction.  Whether 
the  antagonist  be  friend  or  foe  by 
right,  is  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion ;  these  kind  of  questions  are 
generally  asked  afterwards,  being 
considered  rather  a  waste  of  precious 
time  beforehand.  "It  dotn  them 
ffood  to  feel  each  other's  might." 
There  you  have  the  key-note  of  Round 
Table  philosophy ;  and  young  Eng- 
land thoroughly  appreciates  it  True, 
there  is  a  wonaerful  sameness  in  the 
heroes  and  their  achievements ;  Sir 
Tristram's  performances  are  precise- 
ly like  Sir  Lancelot's.  In  the  en- 
counters with  which  almost  every 
page  is  filled,  there  is  not  even  the 
graphic  variety  of  Homer's  wounds : 
commonly,  the  knight  who  is  worsted . 
goes  "over  his  Worse's  croupe;" 
occasionally,  by  way  of  change,  we 
find  that  ms  opponent  has  "^te 
him  by  the  necke,  and  pulled  him 
cleane  out  of  his  saddle."  But  to 
the  admiring  readers  in  question 
this  never  seems  to  occur  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  sufficient  for  them  that  the 
action  of  the  piece  never  stands  still 
for  an  instant ;  Sir  Ban  or  Sir  Bors, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  has  no  sooner  overthrown  the 
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knight  with  the  black  shield,  than 
he  "  fewtres  hia  spear  afresh,  and 
hnrles  him**  straigntway  at  mm  of 
the  led  shield.  The ''disport**  is  fast 
and  furious.  And  when  nalf-a-dosen 
champions  are  unhorsed  in  the  space 
of  a  single  page,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  each  should 
fall  in  different  fashion. 

This  kind  of  repetition,  however, 
vigorous  as  it  is,  must  be  confessea 
to  pall  occasionally  upon  less  vora- 
cious appetites.  One  gets  tired  of 
reading  for  ever  of  **fortemque  Gyan^ 
forUmtjue  doanthum;"*  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  disappointmentof 
those  gentle  and  enthusiastic  readers, 
who,  with  the  grand  chant  of  the 
Laureate  or  the  classic  rhyme  of 
Bulwer  still  in  their  ears,  turn  to  the 
volumes  of  the  Mort  aArthure  as 
their  fount  of  inspiration.  The  gentle 
Enid  they  will  not  find  there.  Such 
passages  as  the  love  of  the  lair  maid 
of  Astolat  are  rare  indeed^  and  even 
Arthur  and  Lancelot,  like  living 
mortal  heroes,  lose  something  of  their 
herohood  on  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance. They  will  hardly  be  consoled 
by  a  succession  of  chapters  recording 
"  how  Sir  Lamoracke^usted  with  Sir 
PaIomides,and  hurt  him  grievously  ;** 
and  '^  how  Sir  Tristram  smote  down 
Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous  and  Sir 
Dodinas  le  Savage.**  Tet  these  tales 
of  chividry,  though  they  threaten  to 
be  wearisome  to  the  general  reader 
when  encountered  at  full  length,  have  * 
a  very  deep  interest  both  in  a  literary 
and  an  antiouarian  point  of  view; 
the  more  so,  because  now  for  the  first 
time  there  appears  a  general  consent 
as  to  the  real  sources  of  their  ori^, 
while  they  have  sprung  afresh  into 
the  full  sunshine  of  popular  fovour, 
after  centuries  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity, by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able resurrections  in  the  history  of 
fiction.  We  will  endeavour  here  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  sketdi  of 
tliat  great  cycle  of  romance  which  for 
ages  was  the  literature  j>ar  excdlmce 
of  Christendom,  and  wnich  has  once 
more  become  the  treasure-house  from 
which  poet  and  painter  draw  subjects 
for  their  pictures,  and  in  which  essay- 
ists— wearied  of  the  old  heathen 
classics — seek  for  illustrations  and 
Elusions. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentu* 
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ries  had  an  Diad  of  their  own.  Like 
the  great  classical  epi<^  it  reigned 
undisputed  in  the  literary  firmament, 
and  absorbed  all  minor  bards  into 
satellites  or  imitators.  like  that^ 
too^  it  has  outlived  the  personal  fame 
of  its  authors.  We  can  no  more  tell 
the  names  of  those  old  bards  who 
first  sung  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  than  we  can  be  sure  at  this 
day  whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey are  the  work  of  one  or  many. 
Like  the  Biad,  these  lavs  had  a  cer- 
tain unity :  their  central  personality 
was  the  *'King  of  Men;  their  epi- 
sodes,  the  acts  of  his  knight  com- 
panions. The  resemblance  was  even 
more  striking  in  this — that  in  both, 
the  Great  King  is  not  the  real  hero. 
Sir  Lancelot  and  Achilles  are  the 
peerless  kniffhts;  and  the  fatal  es- 
tran^[ement  between  Lancelot  and 
his  kmg  works  more  irretrievable  woe 
than  even  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  But 
whether  the  glorious  romance  of  the 
Greeks  sprung  forth  in  full  panoply 
from  some  one  god-like  brain  or  no, 
we  at  least  have  no  means  of  tracing 
its  infancy  or  its  f;rowth.  With  the 
Arthurian  epos  it  is  <]uite  otherwise. 
Nearly  every  stage  in  its  development 
is  open  to  us.  We  can  trace  it,  in- 
distmctly  but  certainlv,  rolling  on 
from  age  to  ajs^,  assimilating  and  in- 
corporating, from  the  manners  and 
the  taste  of  each,  fresh  elements  of 
strength  or  wea^ess— ever  chang- 
ing, yet  still  the  sama 

On  its  earliest  origin,  indeed,  con- 
siderable learning  and  research,  and 
very  many  ingenious  coi^jectures, 
would  appear  to  have  been  wasted. 
Mallet  and  Percy  (and  Count  de 
Tressan  agrees  with  them)  would 
trace  it  to  the  northern  Skalds^ho, 
accompanying  the  army  of  Kollo, 
''the  ganger,  in  his  warlike  migra- 
tion southward,  carried  with  them 
the  lays  of  their  own  mythology,  but 
replac^  the  Pagan  heroes  by  Chris- 
tian kings  and  warriors.  Another 
theory,  originated  by  the  learned 
Clauae  Saumaise  (^Salmasim),  and 
ftdopted  enthusiastically  by  Warton, 
ascnbes  all  the  germs  of  romantic 
fiction  to  the  Saracens  or  Arabians, 
and  suggests  its  probable  introduc- 
tion into  Europe  to  the  effects  of  the 
Omsades;  or,  according  to  Warton, 
to  the  Arab  conquests  in  Spain ;  that 
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from  thence  they  paBsed  into  France, 
and  took  deepest  root  in  Brittany. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Ohronicle, 
the  earliest  form  of  these  tales  with 
which  the  learned  of  his  df^  had 
made  acquaintance,  he  considers  to 
consist  entirely  of  Arabian  fancie& 
Even  if  the  gjiants  and  dragons  of 
romance  were  introduced  into  south- 
em  Europe  more  immediately  by  the 
Skalds,  still  he  would  assert  that 
the  northern  poets  themselves  owed 
them  in  the  nrst  place  to  immigra- 
tions from  the  East.  Others,  again, 
have  seen  in  the  tales  of  ciuTalij 
only  a  new  development  of  the  classic 
legends  of  Greece  and  Italy.  As 
Christianity  unquestionably  borrow- 
ed and  modified  to  its  own  use  many 
of  the  outward  ceremonies  of  pagan- 
ism, so  they  held  that  the  Christian 
trouveur  only  adopted  and  trans- 
muted the  heroes  ot  classical  poetry. 
There  certainly  is  some  api)arent 
foundation  for  this  theory.  It  is  not 
hard  to  trace  in  the  incidents  of  Ar- 
thurian romance  the  same  kind  of 
resemblance,  real  or  fanciful,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  those  who  love 
to  find  in  the  legends  of  heathendom 
types  or  foreshsMdowings  of  Christian 
truth.  The  knights  errant  have  their 
classic  prototypes  in  Hercules,  Bac- 
chus, and  Theseus:  the  sorceress  is 
Circe  or  Calypso ;  tne  giant  is  Poly- 
phemus; the  rescued  maiden,  Andro- 
meda ;  monsters  like  the  "  Twrch 
Trwyth,"  and  the  "  questing  beast,** 
are  cognate  genera  to  Scvlla  and  the 
Minotaur.  Nay,  even  the  personal 
characters  of  the  Komaunt,  viewed  in 
this  light,  seem  only  reproductions ; 
Merlin  is  Proteus;  the  tale  of  Uther 
and  Igueme  is  the  old  story  of  the 
loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena;  and 
Arthur's  death  and  disappearance  is 
but  a  modem  copv  of  Sarpedon's. 
There  is  also  a  marked  resemblance 
in  the  moral  tone  of  these  two  great 
cycles  of  fiction.  It  is  scarcely  higher, 
we  are  sorrv  to  say,  in  the  romance 
of  Christendom  than  in  the  heathen 
myths.  Robbery  is  accounted  ho- 
nourable; illegitimacy,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  moral  bar  sinister,  is  rather  an 
angpry  of  the  hero*s  future  fame ;  and 
maidens,  by  the  grace  of  supernatural 
lovers,  ei\joy  the  privileges  of  mater- 
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nity  without  compromising  their  re- 
putation. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry  which  is  common 
to  Skald,  or  Arab,  or  ancient  Pagan, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  bat 
that  the  trae  theoiy  as  to  their  ori- 
gin is  that  originally  advanced  by 
Leyden,  maintained  by  Douce,  Sharon 
Tomer,  and  others,  and  lately  re- 
duced to  all  but  demonstration  by 
Lady  Chiu'lotte  Schreiber  and  the 
Count  Villemarqu6.  They  are  Cymric 
or  Armorican,  or  both.  With  a  self- 
denying  honesty  which  is  too  sel- 
dom a  characteristic  of  literary  anti- 
quarians, M.  de  la  Villemarqu4  grace- 
nilly  concedes  the  honour  of  paren- 
tage to  the  Britons  of  Wales,  as  the 
elaer  branch  of  the  great  Cymric 
race;  while  the  fair  champion,  to 
whom  the  Welsh  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, i^pears  willing  to  share  the 
claim  on  their  behalf  with  their 
brethren  across  the  Channel  But 
the  claim  thus  made  seems  indisput- 
able: the  only  wonder  is  that  it 
should  have  been  in  abeyance  so 
long.  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  wealth  of  the  old 
Cymric  literature  in  this  particular 
respect  was  never  even  suspected, 
except  perhaps  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
Welsh  antiquaries;  and  they,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  were 
usually  too  busy  in  crowning  each 
other  at  Eisteddfodau,  and  writing 
•Englynum  in  each  other's  praise 
(when  they   were   not  quarrelling) 

to  tum  tneir  attention  to  a  question 
which  was  of  real  interest  to  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
solution  of  which  they  reallv  held 
the  key.  It  was  not  until  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber,  with  the  aid  of 
an  eminent  Welsh  scholar,*  brought 
to  light  in  their  original  form^  accom- 
panied by  an  English  version,  the 
collection  of  early  Cymric  tales, 
known  as  the  Mabxnogion^  contained 
chiefly  in  an  ancient  manuscript — 
"the  Red  Book  of  Hergest**  —  be- 
lonj^iiu^  to  the  national  College  in 
Oxtord,  that  the  trae  sources  of 
the  romances  of  the  Round  Table 
were  disclosed,  and  what  had  been 
heretofore  one   of  many  plausible 


*  The  late  Rev.  ThomM  Price. 
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eoigectiires  became  a  certainty. 
Even  now  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  probably  very  incomplete. 
Not  to  speak  of  unnoticed  Welsh 
manascripts  which  may  exist  else- 
where, it  is  known  that  a  collection 
of  earlier  date,  and  probably  equal 
value  with  the  *"  Red  Book"  of  Jesus 
CoUe^  (which  appears  to  be  a  copy 
from  it\  exists  in  the  library  of  tne 
Yaughans  at  Hen^wrt,*  to  which  the 
editor  of  the  Mabmogion  was  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  obtain  access.  Dr 
Owen  is  said  to  have  seen  an  ancient 
Welsh  manuscript  containiDg  the 
story  of  Sir  Tristram  fwho  does  not 
appear  in  the  publishea  Mabinogion), 
but  which  he  was  unable  to  obtain  :t 
and  a  version  of  the  "  Quest  of  tne 
San  Graal,"  in  the  same  language^  is 
said  to  have  been  known  to  exist, 
and  may  probably  exist  still.  M.  de 
la  yillemarqu6,  for  his  own  side  of 
the  Channel,  not  only  confirms  Lady 
0.  Schreiber's  evidence,  which  he 
seems,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to 
have  anticipated,  but  brings  for- 
ward additional  items  of  proof, 
dight,  but  sufficiently  convincing, 
from  fragments  of  Breton  soDgs 
and  poems,  that  the  roots  of  these 
renowned  fictions  lie  deep  in  their 
literature  also.  Their  very  form— 
the  eight-syllabled  rhyme,  in  which 
the  French  metrical  version  is  writ- 
ten>— he  claims,  and  apparently  with 
justice,  as  Cymric. 

It  is  true— it  would  be  impossible 
to  suppose  that  it  could  be  other- 
wise—that these  original  materials 
were  greatly  modifiea  and  amplified 
by  the  successive  hands  through 
which  they  passed.  In  the  firot 
place,  the  new  faith,  while  it  adopt- 
ed in  this  as  in  other  cases  the  work 
of  the  heathen,  moulded  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  own  type.  The  re- 
sult in  the  Arthurian  romances  is,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after, the  strangest  conceivable  mix- 
ture of  Pagan  sentiment  with  the 
formal  language  of  Christianity,  and 
sometimes  with  some  of  its  most 
mystical  doctrines.  All  the  flitter 
c^  medievalism  spread  itself  by  de- 
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grees  over  the  old  rude  metal  of 
British  fable;  but  there  it  lay  stUl 
beneath,  to  be  recognised  hereafter 
by  those  who  had  siSicient  curiosity 
and  penetration  to  look  deep  enough. 
The  mysterious  Arthur,  the  demi- 
god of  the  Cymric  baros,  thus  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  his  adopters 
the  preua  chevalier  of  the  roman- 
cier ;  while  to  form  his  court  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  made  knights  of 
the  old  Cymric  robber-chieftains — 
for  we  fear  these  early  heroes  were 
little  better.  Assuredly  none  would 
have  been  more  startled  to  recognise 
them  under  their  new  dress,  than  the 
old  British  or  Armorican  poet  who 
had  first  made  them  the  subjects  of 
song. 

The  central  figure,  round  whom  all 
the  heroes  of  this  cycle  of  romance 
revolve,  is  Arthur,  King  or  Pen- 
dragon  of  Britain.  His  court  it  is 
from  which  all  the  champions  set 
out  upon  their  adventures,  or  to 
which  they  finally  repair;  his  do- 
miDions  and  his  conquests  are  limit- 
ed rather  by  the  fancy  of  the  narrator 
than  by  any  geographical  probabili- 
ties. So  dazzTiDfi^,  indeed,  is  the  halo 
which  romance  has  shea  round  his 
name,  that,  by  a  not  uncommon  re- 
sult, his  actual  personality  has  be- 
come obscured.  Historians,  unable 
to  distinguish  satisfactorily  the  myth 
from  the  fact,  have  come  to  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  groundwork  of 
fact  at  all  Arthur  has  been  the 
hero  of  fable  so  generally,  that  he 
has  become  little  more  than  a 
shadow  in  history.  Bede  seems  to 
deny  his  existence;  Milton  doubts 
it ;  and  these  were  ages  in  which 
critical  scepticism  had  not  yet  taken 
rank  as  a  fashionable  science.  Gildas 
and  Aneurin,  who  should  have  been 
his  cotemporaries,  make  no  mention 
of  hiin  ;  and  his  earliest  appearance 
in  the  page  of  history  is  in  Neunius, 
A.D.  850,  where  his  exploits  and  his 
attributes  are  largely  tinged  with 
the  marvellous,  and  are  referred  to  as 
a  "  tradiiio  veterum,**t  Of  his  Welsh 
compatriots,  Dr  Owen  Pugh  con- 
siders him  altogether  mythological. 


*  Tbeee  MSS.,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Vaughao,  passed  into  the  posseasion 
of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Eaq.  of  Peniarth. 
t  ViLLVMARQU^  BomonM  de  la  Table  JRonde,  p.  78. 
t  Myvyrian  Archxologif,  L  178. 
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and  to  be  identical  with  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Msyor;  for  which, 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  some  au- 
thority in  the  Welsh  triads,— which, 
after  good  classical  j^recedents,  carry 
their  hero  as  a  star  into  the  heavens 
after  his  disappearance  from  earth, 
— and  in  the  still  popular  name  of 
Arthur's  Wain ;  others  have  consi- 
dered him  to  be  identical  with  Nim- 
rod,  or,  with  more  probability,  Belus 
or  Apollo ;  the  latter  opinion  being 
also  supported  by  a  fact  in  astrono- 
mical nomenclature,  the  star  Lyra 
being  known  to  the  Welsh  as  "  Ar- 
thur^ Harp.***  This  theorjr  of  his 
exclusively  mythological  existence, 
and  his  identity  with  Apollo  Belenus, 
has  been  supported  by  very  ingen- 
ious argument,  and  at  the  expense 
of  some  considerable  researches  in 
the  unpromising  fields  of  bardic  his- 
tory by  the  author  of  Britannia 
after  the  Romans^'  Mr  Rees, 
though  conceding  him  a  place  in 
history,  repudiates  him  as  a  country- 
man ;  he  holds  him  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Devon  or  Cornwall  f  which 
is  made  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  older  Mabinogi)^  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Cymry  of  Wales  and  of 
North  Britain  to  have  been  whoUjr 
of  an  intrusive  kind.]:  A  great  dim- 
cultv  in  the  attempt  to  separate  the 
mythic  from  the  historic  m  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Great  King  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Welsh  literature  seems 
to  recognise,  as  M.  de  yillemarqu6 
shows  (and  as  has  been  before  no- 
ticed), both  a  mythological  and  a  real 
Arthur;  and  that  in  the  triads  of 
later  date  the  latter  has  been  tricked 
out  in  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
former.  This  apparent  plurality  has 
made  some  conjecture  that  the  name 
Arthur  was  an  appellative  only,  and 
that  even  in  history  there  may  have 
been  more  Arthurs  than  one.  Pro- 
bably Lord  Bacon  was  as  near  the 
truth  on  this  point  as  we  are  now 
likely  to  arrive— "There  was  truth 
enough  in  his  story  to  make  him 
&mous,  besides  that  which  was 
fabulous.**  If  he  lived  at  all,  he  was 
probably  a  prince  of  the  Silures,  who 
became  kmg  of  Britain,  and  was 
ootemporary  with  Olovis  of  France. 
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The  most  circumstantial  statement 
of  his  date  and  history,  and  perhaps 
as  little  suspicious  as  any,  is  that 
which  will  he  found  quoted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Liber  Landavensis^ 
83  from  an  MS.  Chranicon  EccUHce 
Landavenm  in  the  British  Museum : 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  crownea 
king  at  Cirencester,  a.d.  506,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  by  Dubri- 
cius,  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  and  to  have 
afterwards  kept  Whitsuntide  with 
great  pomp  at  Caerleon. 

He  IS  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Uther  or  Uter,  the  Pendragon  of  Bri- 
tain, and  to  have  defeated  tne  Saxons 
in  tnirteen  pitched  battles,  the  last 
on  Mount  Badon.  That  zealous  her- 
ald Upton  goes  so  far  as  to  give  us 
Uther  Pendragon'sarmorial  bearings : 
"  Vert^  a  plain  cross  argent :  in  tne 
dexter  quarter  an  image  of  the  B.  V. 
MaiT,  holding  the  image  of  her  bles- 
sed Son  in  her  right  hand^  proper. 
Also  he  gave  for  ms  cognisance  of 
Britain,  aor^  deux  dragons  verds, 
couronn^s  de  goules,  centrales,  or 
endorsed.**  Arthur  himself,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  thirteen  victories,  bore 
'  also,  in  a  field  azure,  thirteen  impe- 
rial crowns;  or,  with  the  motto, 
^^  Moult  de  couronnes,  plus  de  ver- 
tusr 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no- 
where in  the  cycle  of  fiction  does 
Arthur  appear  as  the  champion  of 
the  Britons  against  the  invading 
Saxons.  We  find  him  traversing 
half  Europe  as  a  conqueror,  rather 
than  defending  his  own  shores.  In 
the  Welsh  legends  of  the  Mabinogion, 
his  enemies,  when  they  are  not  su- 
pernatural, have  no  very  definite 
national  or  geographical  relations. 
If  it  be  the  Arthur  of  history,  he 

Preserves  little  besides  the  name, 
t  is  perhaps  this  very  indistinctness 
of  the  hero  as  a  historical  personage 
that  explains  the  readv  adoption  of 
his  name  and  reputed  exploits  by 
the  poets  of  another  race.  The 
trouveurs  of  southern  Christendom 
might  not  have  cared  to  hand  on 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
fame  of  the  mere  national  champion 
of  a  defeated  people.  Arthur  and 
his  deeds  might  still  have  been  sung 


*  Telyn  Arthur.  t  Attributed  to  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 

t  Rbes's  Weldi  Saints,  p.  185. 
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in  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  Wales, 
on  the  hills  and  moors  of  Cumber- 
land, or  on  the  kindred  shores  of 
Cornwall  and  Brittany ;  but  the  tale 
would  scarcely  have  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Frank  or  Norman  king ; 
still  less  would  the  Celtic  prince  and 
his  court  have  beconle  the  centre 
point  of  their  national  fiction.  But 
m  the  j^lories  and  triumphs  of  Arthur 
there  is  no  element  of  race ;  there  is 
no  national  vanity  to  be  flattered, 
or  national  jealousies  to  be  stirred. 
This  alone  can  account  for  the  fact, 
that  while  the  French  romancers 
built  all  kinds  of  fancies  of  their  own 
on  the  foundations  of  these  Celtic 
stories,  they  uniformly  retained  both 
the  name  and  the  nationality  of  the 
central  hero.  Always  he  is  Arthur 
of  Britain.  Wherever  he  Ib  said  to 
hold  his  court,  it  is  always  some- 
where within  those  limits  where 
the  Celtic  race  still  predominated. 
Whether  he  reigns,  as  in  the  ear- 
lier Welsh  legends,  at  "  Kelliwig  in 
Dyfoaint"  (Devon),*  or  at  Caerleon- 
on-Usk— far  north  as  merry  Carlisle, 
or  far  south  as  Kerduel  in  Brittany 
—all  these  three  last  claiming  to  be 
the  "  Carduel"  of  the  romances— he 
still  stands  on  ground  occupied  by 
some  of  the  branches  of  that  great 
race,  which,  whether  Cymric,  Breton, 
or  Gael,  is  still  of  common  origin. 
Driven  as  they  were  by  the  northern 
conquerors  from  the  lordship  of  the 
soil,  and  only  holding  on  by  an  un- 
quenchable vitality  to  such  comers 
of  the  earth  as  Cambria^  and  Cum- 
hraland,  and  Little  Britain  across  the 
ChanneL— in  one  sense,  like  Qreece 
in  her  decline,  they  took  their  con- 

auerors  captive ;  their  songs  and 
lieir  traditions  were  the  material 
out  of  which  sprang  what  was  for 
nearly  four  centuries  the  literature  of 
Christian  Europe.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  writers  who  have  shown  so 
much  interest  in  investi^tin^  the 
sources  of  this  body  of  fiction,  should 
not  have  been  led  at  once,  by -ob- 


serving this  invariable  limitation  of 
the  Arthurian  story  in  all  its  forms 
to  a  few  special  localities  all  known 
to  be  Celtic,  to  the  condusion  which 
we  now  reoognise  as  the  truth. 

The  repute  in  which  these  roman* 
ces  were  neld  throughout  all  Christ- 
endom, from  1150  to  1500,  can  hardly 
be  measured  by  our  modern  notions 
of  popular  poets,  or  popular  writers 
of  nction.  if  the  trouveur  found  a 
less  profitable  trade  in  those  days 
than  in  ours,  at  least  he  could  de- 
pend upon  a  less  critical  and  far  more 
enthusiastic  audience.  Before  what 
Mr  Carlyle  calls  "  the  miraculous  art 
of  reading  and  writing**  had  ceased 
to  be  a  miracle,  when  as  yet  publish- 
ers were  not,  and  a  printer  ran  an 
even  chance  of  being  burnt  for  a 
wizard,— to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
reading,  or  rather  the  listening, 
world,  was  fame  indeed.  To  be  read 
in  laay*s  bower,  to  be  chanted  at 
feast  and  watchfire,  to  be  conned  in 
studious  chamber  by  churchman  and 
philosopher,— such  was  the  glorious 
meed  of  those  bards  whose  names 
and  memories  had  perished,  but  who 
liv^  still  in  those  lays,  which,  how- 
ever changed  and  modified,  were 
still  known  as  Tales  of  Arthur.  Tbey 
were  most  popular  in  France,  but 
their  sound  was  in  all  lands.  They 
were  translated  into  nearly  every 
language  in  Christendom.  There  is 
said  to  be  an  MS.  in  Hebrew  of 
"  King  Arthur^s  History,"  out  of  the 
Spanish  version,  existing  to  this  day 
in  the  Vatican.  There  is  also  a  ver- 
sion in  modem  Greek.t  **  Norunt 
Arabes  —  Bosphorus  exclusa  non 
tacH  **  C'  the  Arabians  and  the  Bos- 
phoms  had  heard  of  him*"),  saith 
Aian  de  Flsle.  However  that  might 
be,  we  have  evidence  enough  of  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  in  which 
they  were  held  in  our  own  island. 
David,  Abbot  of  Valle  Cracis  (1460), 
sends  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  friend, 
to  ask  the  loan  of  the  book  that  he 
"  loved  more  than  gold  or  gems," — 


•  Myvyrian  Arch.  i.  175.  Oelli  wic,  or  Kelliwig,  has  heen  sapposel  to  le 
GftlUDgtoD,  or  KelliDgtoD,  in  Cornwall. 

\  Warton  quotes  Crusius  to  the  effect  that  at  Padua  there  was  a  work  in  modom 
Greek  ofilled  AiSaxcu  Rt^  Arturi  ;  but  he  eeems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  title 
of  a  book  of  homilies,  AiSaxoi  RarturL—See  Quarterly  Review^  No.  zxiii.  p.  158, 
note.  But  there  is  in  the  Vatican  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century  in  that  language, 
apparently  a  translation  from  the  Italian. — Pric^i  Remains,  i  271. 
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"  the  goodly  Graal,  the  book  of  the 
heroes."  "  I  know,"  says  Roger  As- 
cham,  "  when  Good's  Bible  was  ban- 
ished the  court,  and  Aforte  cT Arthur 
received  into  the  prince's  chamber." 
How  mnch  the  modem  poets  have 
borrowed  from  them  has  been  ire- 
quentiy  remarked,  and  we  may  take 
occasion  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  instances  hereafter. 

M.  de  la  Yillemarqu^  considers, 
and  certainly  shows  good  ground  for 
his  opinion,  that  the  original  legends 
of  Arthur  found  their  way  across  the 
channel  to  the  Britons  of  Armorica. 
There  they  were  collected  with  others 
into  the  Brut  y  Brenhined  ("Le- 

fend  of  the  Kin^"),  sometimes 
nown  as  Brvi  Ti/nlio,  from  having 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
saint  of  that  name.  Of  the  original 
Armorican  collection  no  copy  is 
known  to  exist ;  but  in  the  ^ear 
1125  they  were  translated  into 
Welch,  and  a  few  years  later  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  claimed  de- 
scent by  his  mother^s  side  from  the 
British  Icings,  appears  as  the  patron 
"  of  a  Latin  translation,  made  by 
Qeoflfrey  of  Monmouth  —  Gruflfydd 
ap  Arthur  —  under  the  title  of 
Historia  Britonum,  This  purports 
to  contain  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  kings  from  Brutus,  great- 
grandson  of  ^neas  of  Troy,  down  to 
Cadwallader,  the  Saxon  Ceadwalla, 
in  688.  What  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  contained  the  historv  of 
Artnur  and  his  knights,  modified  no 
donbt  from  the  old  British  legends, 
and  still  more  to  be  modified  by  the 
inventions  of  subsequent  wnters, 
but  still  the  same  Arthur  who 
charmed  the  world  in  both.  In  its 
new  form,  the  story  acquired  at  once 
the  greatest  interest  and  popularity, 
and  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately versified,  imder  different 
forms,  and  with  considerable  licence, 
by  cotemporary  poets.  Henry  II. 
was  enamoured  of  it,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  at  his  request 
that  Robert  or  Richard  Wace,  in 
1156,  gave  to  the  world  his  Brut 
cTAngleterre,  in  rhymed  octo-sy liable 
French,  or  rather  romance  verse, 
which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  in 
date  of  the  French  Romances  of  the 
Round  Table.  From  that  time  forth 
it  took  all  shapes  and  languages. 
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Taking  Wace's  poem  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
versions  of  the  central  Romance,  we 
find  there  the  main  facts  in  the 
history  of  Arthur;  the  strange  stoiy 
of  his  birth,  his  magic  sword,  hu 
conquests  of  Ireland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  France,  his  invasion  of 
Italy  at  the  head  of  183,000  knights, 
the  renown  of  his  court,  to  which 
every  "good  knight"  of  Christendom 
held  hmiself  bound  to  resort,  the 
treason  of  Mordred,  the  falsehood  of 
Guenever,  the  battle  of  Oamlan,  and 
the  mvsterious  transportation  to  the 
Isle  of  Avalon.  M.  de  la  Y il  lemarqu6 
quotes  from  the  Welsh  bard  Taliesin, 
and  from  other  remains  of  Welsh 
literature  of  earlier  date  than  the 
Brut  y  Brenhined,  fra^ents  which 
tell  the  same  story  with  but  little 
variation  ;  and  though  the  Armor- 
ican ballads  and  legends  whidi 
he  has  collected  afford  a  narrower 
field  for  comparison,  they  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  the  same 
traditions  amongst  this  younger 
branch  of  the  Cymric  family. 

The  form,  however,  in  which  these 
romances  are  far  more  accessible  to 
general  readers  than  Welsh  MSS.  or 
jNorman/o^/tatio;,  is  that  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article  as  "  Mort 
d'Arthure,"  or  "  The  Booke  of  King 
Arthur."  as  Wynkyn  de  Worde  more 
correctly  entitles  it~a  compilation 
made  in  the  year  1469  by  a  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory  "out  of  certayne 
bookes  of  Frensshe,"  as  he  teUs  us, 
and  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485 
at  the  request  of  "noble  and  dyvers 
gentlymen,"  Who  this  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory  was  is  not  known ;  the  Welsh 
antiquaries  of  course  claim  him  as  a 
countryman.  His  work  is  but  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  not  always  very  clever- 
ly put  together ;  but  its  terse  idiomatic 
language  has  been  said  to  be  the  pur- 
est English  extant,  next  to  the  Bible. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  the  great  prose  romances 
of  Merlin  and  the  St  Graal,  written 
by  Robert  de  Borron  aforesaid — the 
"  Mort  Artus,"  "  Lancelot  du  Lac." 
and  the  "  Quests  de  St  Graal "  ail 
commonly  ascribed  to  Walter  Mapea 
— and  the  two  romances  of  "  Sir  Tris- 
tram," by  Lucas  de  Gast  and  Helie 
de  Borron.  These  three  last  sources 
are  said  by  Southey  to  have  supplied 
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two-thirds  of  the  whole  compilation; 
they  Bupply ,  in  fact,  more :  unless  por- 
tions 01  what  forms  the  third  Tolume 
in  the  present  edition  are  taken,  as 
seems  most  probable,  from  a  separate 
romance  known  to  have  existed,  of 
which  Sir  Galahad  was  the  hero. 
There  would  appear  also,  from  the 
arrangement  or  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  book,  to  have  been  a  distinct 
romance  of  balin  le  Savage,  and  an- 
other of  Sir  Gkireth  of  Orkney,  which 
Mallory  has  either  worked  in  bodily, 
or  upon  which  he  drew  largely  for 
materials.  The  result  is  a  not  very 
harmonious  whole,  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  the  reader  who  has  no  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  these  heroes 
of  chivaty.  He  will  find  constant 
allusions  to  circumstances  not  re- 
corded in  the  work  itself,  and  anti- 
cipations of  characters  and  incidents 
wnich  are  not  introduced  until  long 
after.  But  Sir  Thomas,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  addressing  himself 
to  those  who  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  already  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  subject  which  he  was  repro- 
ducing. To  imagine  a  knight  or 
gentleman  of  the  days  of  Edwfurd  lY. 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  history 
(true  or  fabulous)  of  Arthur,  and  Mer- 
lin, and  Lancelot,  would  have  been 
as  strange  as  to  suppose  an  educated 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  to 
know  nothing  of  WeUington  or  Na- 
poleon. We  think,  however,  that 
Mr  Wright,  who  edits  the  present 
volumes,  would  have  consulted  the 
reader^s  comfort  more,  and  given  him 
a  better  chance,  as  Oaxton  wished, 
"to  understanoe  bryefly  the  con- 
tente,"  if  he  had  preserved  the  old 
printer's  original  division  into  twenty- 
one  books  (the  headings  of  which 
supply  a  very  useful  clue),  instead  of 
following  the  edition  of  1634  in  its 
more  arbitrary  arrangement  into  three 
parts.  To  attempt  to  give  any  con- 
tinuous outline  of  what  is  in  fact 
seven  or  eight  separate  stories,  would 
be  tedious,  if  it  were  not  almost  im- 
possible:  out  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
principal  heroes,  as  they  appear  here 
and  in  the  Welsh  legends,  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  And  to  begin  with 
the  Hero-King  nimself. 

The  birth  of  Arthur,  like  that  of 
more  than  one  fovourite  of  chivalry, 
is  illegitimate.     His  father  Uther, 


Pendragon  of  Britain,  is  said  in  the 
British  legend  to  have  deceived  Ig- 
raine,  wife  of  the  king  of  Comwafl. 
by  taking  (with  the  help  of  Merlin) 
the  form  of  a  cloud — in  Welsh,  gorlas 
OToorlasar;  in  the  English  romance 
before  us,  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
her  in  the  likeness  of  the  king  her 
husband,  whose  name  is  (ror/ow.  The 
latter  is  killed  in  battle,  and  Uther  is 
free  to  wed  the  object  of  his  passion. 
In  due  time  Arthur  is  bom,  and  by 
Merlin's  advice  is  brought  up  in  secret 
at  a  distance  from  Uther's  court  By 
the  advice  of  the  same  counsellor, 
upon  Uther's  death  the  Archbishop  of 
Cfanterbury  holds  solemn  meeting  of 
''  all  the  lords  of  the  realm  and  gen- 
tlemen of  armes**  in  the  greatest 
church  in  London  ("  whether  it  were 
Powlis  or  not,"  says  the  conscientious 
Sir  Thomas,  'Hhe  Frensshe  booke 
maketh  no  mention  **)j  to  pray  that 
Heaven  would  "show  some  miracle 
who  should  be  rightwise  king  of  this 
realme.**  There  appears,  after  mass, 
against  the  high  altar, "  a  great  stone 
four  square,  luie  to  a  marble  stone, 
and  in  the  midest  thereof  was  an  an- 
vils of  Steele  a  foote  of  height,  and 
therein  stooke  a  fair  sword,  naked,  by 
the  point,  and  letters  of  gold  were 
written  about  the  sword  that  said  thus 
— '  Who  so  pulleth  out  this  sword  of 
this  stone  and  anvile.  is  rightwise 
king  borne  of  England.  **  The  more 
ambitious  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
present—"  such  as  would  have  he&a, 
king **— essay  the  trial.  But  "none 
mightstir  the  sword,  or  moveit  ;**  and 
it  is  committed  to  the  safe  guardian- 
ship of  ten  knights  till  the  rightful 
claimant  shall  come.  At  a  great  joust 
held  on  New  Year's-day,  the  young 
Sir  Kay,  Arthur^s  foster-brother,  finds 
himselfwithoutasword :  and  Arthur, 
unable  to  obtain  one  for  him  else- 
where, rides  to  the  churchyard,  finds 
the  guardian  knights  absent  at  the 
jousting,  and  "lightly  and  fiersly" 
pulls  the  charmed  weapon  from  tne 
stone,  and  brings  it  to  Sir  Kay,  who 
recognises  it  at  once,  and  comes  to 
the  very  hasty  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  he  "must  be  king  of  this 
land."  The  true  king,  however,  is  of 
course  Arthur  himMlf ;  who,  «ftcr 
many  delays  and  difficulties  from  the 
natural  jealousy  of  the  lords  of  the 
kingdom  to  "  be  governed  mth  a  boy 
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of  no  bloode  borne,"  repeats  the  test 
of  sovereignty  in  presence  of  them 
all  at  the  great  feasts  of  Candlemas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost  successiyely, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  "  rightwise 
king.*'  At  bis  coronation  at  Oaer- 
ieon,  the  neighbouring  kings  who 
came  to  the  feast  were  sore  disgust- 
ed; they  said  "they  had  no  joy  to 
receive  gifts  of  a  berdless  boy,  that 
was  come  of  low  blood ;  and  sent 
him  word  that  they  would  have  none 
of  his  gifts,  and  that  they  were 
come  to  give  him  gifts  with  hard 
swords  betweene  the  neck  and  the 
shoulders."  In  vain  does  Merlin, 
Arthur's  ever-ready  counsellor,  dis- 
close to  them  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
that  he  is  "  King  Uther-Peudraffon's 
son,  bom  in  w^ock.**  Even  Mer- 
lin's eloquence  fiBkils  to  put  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  a  very  favourable  light, 
and  the  kings  are  not  satisfied.  Tney 
besiege  Arthur  in  bis  tower,  where 
happuy  he  was  "  well  vitaled."  By 
the  help  of  his  ma^c  sword,  Excah- 
bur,  he  succeeds  in  defeating  them 
for  a  whUe.  "  It  was  so  bright  in 
Ids  enemies'  sight  that  it  gave  li^ht 
like  thirty  torches ;  and  therewith 
he  put  them  back,  and  slew  much 
people."  This  sudden  introduction 
into  the  story  of  the  enchanted  sword 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  compUer  of  the  English  romance 
has  done  his  work  with  very  little 
regard  to  the  unities ;  for  he  repre- 
sents Arthur  as  first  obtaining  this 
miraculous  weapon  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  story.  Merlin  there 
leads  him  to  the  banks  of  a  lake, 
"which  was  a  faire  water  and  a 
broade,  and  in  the  middes  of  the  lake 
King  Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arme 
clothed  in  white  samite,  that  held  a 
fietire  sword  in  the  hand."  This  sword 
the  king  obtains  as  a  gift  from  the 
damosel  of  the  lake^  who  dwells  there 
on  a  rock,  wherein  is  "  as  faire  a  place 
as  any  is  on  earth,  and  as  richly  be- 
seene,"  and  whom  we  afterwards  find 
to  be  apparently  the  Fairy  Nimne. 
Nineve.  or  Viviane— for  she  is  callea 
by  all  tnese  names.  She  ib  the  Chwb- 
lian  or  Vivlian  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
and  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
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the  body  of  romances  before  us.  This 
good  sword  Ezcalibur,  or  Caliboum, 
has  becomequiteaproverbial  weapon, 
and  a  synonyme  for  everything  that 
is  heroic  amongst  instruments.  We 
ourselves  can  well  remember,  in  the 
days  of  that  little  thumbed  and  dog- 
eared two-volume  romance  we  spoke 
of,  a  cricket-bat  of  (as  was  then 
thought)  immortal  reputation,  whidi 
bore  that  redoubted  name.  The  note 
to  the  French  romance  of  "Merlin" 
tells  us  that  it  is  "un  nam  Ehrieu^ 
and  that  the  corresponding  phrase  in 
French  is  *Hrh  cher  fer  et  acierJ* 
The  English  i^etrical  version  of  the 
same  romance  gives  us  the  following 
two  lines  in  explanation — 

"  On  Inglis  is  this  writing — 
Kerre  steel  and  yren  and  al  thing." 

And  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  himself  tells 
us  "it  is  as  much  to  say  as  cutU- 
Steele,'*  In  the  Brut  y  BrenJiined.  it 
is  paraphrased  by  Dure  Entaule^ 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  Count  Roland's 
sword,  in  the  romances  of  Godeftoi 
de  Bouillon  and  Huon  de  Bordeaux, 
borrows  its  name  of  Durendal* 
Spenser,  in  his  "  Faery  Queen,"  calls 
it  by  the  eouivalent  of  Mordure, 
According  to  Lady  0.  Schreiber  and 
M.  de  la  Yillemarqu^,  the  original  of 
the  name  is  Welsh ;  and  Calyboume 
(under  which  form  it  appears  in 
Bobert  of  Gloucester)  is  only  a  par- 
donable attempt  of  ^axon  organs  to 
render  such  an  impossible  combina- 
tion as  Caledvvolch  T" hard-notch"), 
the  original  name  of  tne  cood  weapon 
in  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Mabinc^on, 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  the 
king's  inestimable  treasures  in  com- 
pany with  his  lance  Bhongamyant, 
nis  dagger  Camwenhau/mB  ship 
Frydwen.  his  shield  Wynebgwr- 
thucher^  nis  mantle  Gufen  (or  Lien), 
and  his  wife  Guenhwyvar — who  is 
placed  last  and  was  certainly  a  very 
questionable  treasure.  These  named 
swords  are  common  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  are  usually  recorded 
(as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Gawame's  sword 
Galatinet)  as  having  been  the  work 
of  Galant^  or  Wieland,  the  smith. 
From  that  cunning  hand  is  said  to 


*  It  had  belonged  to  his  uncle,  Charlemagne,  and  bad  been  won  by  him  fh»n 
the  Emir  Braymont  (Braymont  CAdmiral),^La  Fleur'dt  BattaiUs,    Poiis,  1501. 
t  Vol.  I  p.  ISO. 
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have  come  Charlemagne's  sword 
Joyeuse,  In  the  romance  of  "  Haon 
de  Bordeaux"  he  is  said  to  have 
forged  bat  three :  Huon's  sword 
Durendal,  which  belong  to  Ro- 
land ;  and  Courtain — which,  we  con- 
clude, may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the 
Tower  iewel-room  as  the  Confessor's 
sword  Curta^m  ;  but  there  is  at  least 
one  other  mentioned  in  the  same  ro- 
mance, whose  fame  is  more  histori- 
cal, if  not  so  romantic,  as  that  of 
Escalibnr  itself:  it  was  foreed  ori- 
ginally by  one  Israhels,  and  seems 
to  have  been  —  as  we  should  per- 
haps have  guessed  from  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer — of  doubtful  qua- 
lity ;  but  Ckdant  the  smith  spent  a 
year  in  re-tempering  it,  named  it 
RecuiUy  and  it  went  in  succession 
through  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  Judas  Maccabeus, 
Vespasian,  and  two  less  widely- 
known  heroes,  Comumarans  and  his 
son  Corbada.  The  last  of  this  race 
of  weapons  must  have  been  Ancient 
Pistols  redoubtable  Hiren^  which 
was  a  namesake  of  the  sword  of 
Amadis  de  €ktul;  but  even  this  is 
claimed  by  a  zealous  Welsh  anti- 
quary as  of  Celtic  extraction;  hirian 
in  the  old  British  language  signify- 
ing "  a  long  slashing  swora."  ♦ 

Priceless  as  was  the  sword  Excali- 
bur,  the  scabbard  had  qualities  of 
even  more  value.  "  The  scabbard  is 
worth  ten  of  the  sword,**  said  Merlin, 
"  for  while  ye  have  the  scabbard  upon 
you,  ye  shall  leese  no  blood,  be  ye 
never  so  sore  wounded;  therefore 
keepe  well  the  scabbard  alway  with 
you.**  King  Arthur,  however,  does 
not  take  such  good  care  of  either 
sword  or  scabbard  aa  he  should  have 
done.    His  evil  genius  in  these  ro- 
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mances  is  his  half-sister,  Morgan  la 
Faye,  wife  to  King  Urience  of  Gore,t 
who  acts  the  part  of  the  wicked  fairy 
throughout,  as  Nimue  or  Yiviane 
does  tnat  of  the  benevolent  one.  In 
the  romance  of  Merlin  we  are  told 
that  she  had  been  educated  in  a 
nunnery,  where  she  had  learned  (of 
all  thin^)  magic,  which  she  applies 
to  all  kmds  of  evil  purposes.  She  is 
a  very  incarnation  or  wickedness; 
only  tne  prompt  interference  of  her 
son,  Sir  Ewaine,  prevents  her  from 
stabbing  her  husoand  while  he  is 
asleep;  insomuch  that  Sir  Ewaine 
is  constrained  to  say  of  this  amiable 
parent,  "Men  say  that  Merlin  was 
begotten  of  a  divell,  but  I  may  say 
an  earthly  divell  bare  me.**  From 
pure  malice,  as  it  would  seem—at 
least  from  no  cause  here  assigned — 
she  sets  on  one  Sir  Accolon,  armed 
with  Excalibur,  which  by  some  means 
she  has  got  into  her  possession,  to 
fight  with  and  slay  Arthur,  in  whose 
hand  has  been  substituted  a  weapon 
"  false,  counterfeit,  and  brittle.**  Long 
the  king  fights  af;ainst  these  terrible 
odds,  and  is  fainting  with  loss  of 
blood,  when  the  damosel  of  the  lake, 
who  "ever  did  great  goodness  to 
King  Arthur  and  all  his  knights,  by 
her  sorcery  and  enchantments,**  ap- 
pears at  the  critical  moment,  restores 
the  good  sword  to  the  hand  of  its 
true  owner,  and  enables  him  to  over- 
come his  adversary,  who  professes 
great  remorse  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  unconsciously  gone  so  near  to 
slay  his  "  soveraigne  liege  the  king." 
Sir  Accolon,  in  spite  of  "surgions 
and  leeches,**  dies  of  his  wounds,  and 
King  Arthur  sends  his  dead  body  to 
his  filse  sister  "  for  a  present.**  Ever 
after  he  adopts,  it  would  seem,  the 


•  Jones's  Bardie  Musevm, 

t  This  Urience  is  eridently  the  same  as  the  Urien  R^hed  frequently  mentioned 
by  Welsh  bards  {Myvyr,  Ar^iaol.,  i  53,  Ac).  M.  Villemarqu^  adopts  the  opinion 
that  his  dominion  of  R^hed  was  in  the  north  of  England,  comprining  Cumberland 
and  the  neighbouring  districts ;  but  more  probably  it'Jay  in  South  Wales :  GeofTrey 
of  Monmoath  makes  him  king  of  the  Murefenses  (Moray)  in  Scotland.  Ho  is  un- 
questionably an  historical  personage.  He  was  the  great  patron  of  the  prince  and 
bard  Llywarch  Hdn,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  paternal  domiuion  of  Arfi^oed 
in  Cumberland.  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  family  {Tylwyfh  Ystrad  Tywi) 
he  is  styled  "  Toparch  of  Scotland,  King  of  Gower  (in  Glamorgan),  Lord  of  lacenen, 
Cam  y  Wyllion,  and  Kidwelly  '*  (Carmarthenshire) :  forming  together  the  district 
called  R^hed.  His  castles  ore  said  to  have  been  at  Carreg  Cennin,  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  at  Llychwr,  in  Gower.  Mr  Wright  strangely  places  Gower  in  North 
Wales. 
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uncomfortable  fashion  of  sleeping 
with  '*  Excalibnr  in  his  right  hand 
naked;**  in  that  position,  at  least, 
Morgan  la  Faye  finds  him  when 
she  makes  her  next  attempt  to  rob 
him  of  it,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  carrying  off  the  en- 
chanted scabbard  ''under  her  man- 
tle," and  throwing  it  into  the  depths 
of  a  lake.  King  Arthur  never  sees 
it  more. 

Arthur's  chief  counsellor,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  Merlin,  who  in 
this  compilation  of  Sir  Thomas's  is 
brought  upon  the  stage  without  any 
kind  of  introduction,  as  a  personage 
with  whom  all  the  literary  world  of 
that  day  was  supposed  to  be  already 
well  acquainted.  We  may  soon  learn 
enough  about  him,  at  all  events,  for 
our  present  purpose.  The  earliest  of 
the  French  metncal  legends  of  which 
he  is  the  hero  forms  part  of  Wace's 
Brut,  Robert  de  Borron  amplified 
it  in  French  prose ;  and  there  is  also 
an  English  metrical  romance  which 
bears  his  name.  He  is  a  wondrous 
child  from  his  infancy— bom,  as  was 
said,  from  a  nun  and  an  evil  spirit, 
in  pursuance  of  a  design  thus  to 
counteract  the  great  scheme  of  hu- 
man redemption ;  but  Nennius  tells 
us  that  his  father  was  no  worse  than 
a  Roman  consul  We  find  him,  how- 
ever— indeed,  we  find  two  of  his  name 
-—in  the  fragments  of  bardic  lays  and 
in  the  Triads,  at  least  five  centuries 
before  the  Norman  romance  was  put 
together.  The  chief  traditionary  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  his  super- 
natural powers,  are  found  in  both. 
He  is  the  mistical  philosopher  and 
magician  of  his  age ;  a  real  personage, 
we  may  be  almost  sure,  but  with  a 
history  which  conceals  him  in  a  cloud 
of  fable.  In  the  compilation  before 
us,  he  presents  much  the  same  con- 
tradictory character  as  modernphilo- 
sophers  are  too  apt  to  do.  He  can 
counsel  others  better  than  himself; 
he  has  learnt  every  secret  but  that 
of  his  own  weakness.  "  He  knoweth 
all  things,"  says  one  of  the  knights, 
"by  his  divelrs  craft."  One  thing 
alone  his  craft  is  no  match  for.  Alas ! 
it  has  been  a  weak  point  with  the 
wisest  of  men,  before  and  since  Mer- 
lin's day.  Need  it  be  said— even  if 
Mr  Tennyson  had  not  made  it  public 
— that  it  was  a  woman  ?    It  is  this 
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Nimue,  or  Yiviane,  the  damosel  of 
the  lake,  with  whom  the  seer,  to 
whom  the  powers  of  nature  are  sub- 
ject, finds  himself  "  so  sore  asotted." 
The  symptoms  were  the  usual  onea. 
That  "old,  old  story"  was  old  even 
in  Merlin's  day.  The  early  romancer 
is  scarcely  so  merciful  to  him  as  the 
Laureate  has  been.  It  was  not  the 
lady's  fault ;  he  "  would  let  her  have 
no  rest,  but  always  he  would  be  with 
her  in  every  place."  She  "  was  pass- 
ing weary  of  him,"  but  was  ^ndd 
of  him,  "  because  he  was  a  divell's 
Sonne."  To  rid  herself  of  so  trouble- 
some a  lover,  she  enticed  him  at  last 
under  a  great  stone,  "  which  a  hun- 
dred men  could  not  lift,"  and  left 
him  there,  for  ever,  it  would  appear 
— "he  never  came  out  for  all  the 
craft  that  he  could  doe."  Long  after, 
Sir  Bagdemagus  happening  to  ride 
that  way,  "heard  him  m^e  great 
moane,  and  would  have  holpen  him," 
but  Merlin  '^  bade  him  leave  his  la- 
bour, for  all  was  in  vaine,  and  he 
might  never  be  holpen  but  by  her 
who  put  him  there."  Which  allegory 
scarcely  needs  an  exposition  to  euaow 
the  hopelessness  of  all  interference 
by  third  parties  in  such  desperate 
cases.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  there  is  more  than  one  version 
of  the  story.  One  romancer  says  that 
the  fair  one  only  did  it  by  way  of 
experiment— to  try  her  power,  we 
may  conclude— and  was  very  sorry 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
get  him  out  again.  Another  account 
is  that  her  object  was  to  keep  him 
with  her  always.  Evidently,  in  some 
shape,  we  have  here  his  story,  and 
hfr  story ;  "  die  H  lui*'—'*  lux  et  elle." 
The  original  legend,  in  the  fragments 
of  it  which  yet  remain  to  us  in 
the  Welsh  Archaeology,  \&  certainly 
grander.  The  great  magician  there 
enters  into  his  ^*  floating  house  of 
crystal  for  the  love  of  his  lady,"  and 
disappears  for  ever.  By  this  image, 
the  expounders  of  bardic  lore  tell  us, 
is  signified  death:  some  have  held 
that  the  "  floating  house  "  of  crystal 
is  none  other  than  Ynvs-uitnne — 
the  Isle  of  Ql^ss  ;  and  that  Merlin's 
mysterious  disappearance,  like  Ar- 
thur's, is  but  another  image  of  the 
covering  up  from  the  profane  eyes  of 
the  invader  with  his  new  creed  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  old  Druidical  re* 
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ligion  in  the  sacred  island  of  Qlaston- 
bury— to  burst  forth  again  into  day- 
light, if  ever  the  hour  should  come  for 
the  land  to  rid  herselfof  the  gods  of  the 
stranger.  So  certainly,  whenever  we 
look  below  the  sarface  of  these  tales 
of  romance,  we  find  a  region  of  mytho- 
logy opening  apon  us  to  which  nearly 
every  clue  is  lost ;  and  under  the  thin 
veU  of  Christianity  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  trouveurs,  most  of  them 
probably  churchmen,  strove  to  throw 
over  them,  we  detect  the  old  pagan 
superstitions,— just  as  the  character 
of  sadness,  which  has  been  remarked 
as  pervading  all  Celtic  poetry,  is  ill 
concealed  even  by  the  lighter  tone — 
more  refined,  but  less  moral— which 
they  have  borrowed  from  their  re- 
producers in  the  south. 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  course  of  the  main  narrative,  if 
narrative  that  can  be  called  which  is 
at  best  but  a  conglomerate  of  dis- 
jointed legends. 

The  confederate  kings,  who  had 
been  discontented  at  Arthur's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  his  reputed 
father,  rally  their  forces  after  their 
first  defeat,  and  with  larger  aids 
make  war  upon  him  afresh.  They 
are  defeated,  however,  by  the  help  of 
King  Ban  and  Kin^  Bors,  whom 
Arthur  haa  called  m  from  ''over 
sea."  His  next  enemy  is  King  Ryance 
of  North  Wales  and  Ireland,  who 
sends  him  what  Arthur  fairly  calls 
"the  most  viUanous  and  lewdest 
message  that  ever  man  heard  sent  to 
a  king.**  He  had  a  taste  to  ''  purflo 
his  mantle**  with  kings*  beards,  of 
which  he  had  ahready  obtained  ele- 
ven, having  overcome  their  owners 
in  fair  fight,  and  claimed  this  as  their 
homage.  One  more  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  pattern ;  and  this,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  should  be 
Arthur's.  In  reply  to  King  Ryance*8 
messenger,  Arthur  bid  him  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  his  beard  was 
''  full  young  vet  for  to  make  a  purfell 
of;**  secondly,  with  an  emphasis  of 
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which  modern  grammar  is  incapable, 
that  for  this  ''most  shamefulest* 
message  his  master  should  do  him 
homage  "  on  both  his  knees,**  or  that 
he,  .^hur,  will  have  of  him  not 
beard  only,  but  the  head  on  which  it 
grows ;  a  threat  which  two  of  his 
knights,  the  brothers  Balin  and 
Balan,  would  have  accomplished  for 
him  without  fail,  but  for  King  Ry- 
ance*s  submission.  LadyC.  Schreiber 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  her  identifi- 
cation of  this  personage  with  the 
Rhitta  Ckiwr  f  the  giant),  who  appears 
in  the  Welsh  legends  with  a  similar 
story  attached  to  him,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Triads  as  one  of 
the  three  "regulators**  of  Britain. 
A  hill  near  Towyn  in  Merionethshire 
still  bears  the  name  of  Bhiw  y  Bar- 
/aw— "Hill  of  the  Beards**— where 
the  giant  is  said  to  have  been  slain.* 
But  Arthur^s  barons  "  will  let  him 
have  no  rest  **  until  he  takes  a  wife. 
In  evil  hour  he  sets  his  affections 
on  Guenever,  Gwynhyfar,  or  Guan- 
humara,  as  Geoff'rey  calls  her,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Leodegraunce  of  Camel- 
yard.  He  had  very  little  rest  after- 
wards. This  ladv  did  her  best 
throughout  her  wedded  life  to  iustify 
the  character  given  her  in  tne  old 
Welsh  distich,  said  to  be  still  cur- 
rent— 

"  Gwenhjrfar  meroh  Gogyrfan  gawr, 
Drwg  yn  fechan,  gwaeth  yn  fawr."  f 

Merlin,  with  a  prophetic  insight  into 
the  fact  that  she  was  "not  whole- 
some **  for  the  king  to  take  to  wife, 
would  have  had  him  choose  better  ; 
but  is  fain  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  with  the  admission  that 
"  whereas  a  man*s  heart  is  set,  he 
will  be  loth  to  return.*'  The  sole 
dowry,  besides  her  fatal  beauty, 
which  Guenever  brings  with  her,  is 
the  world-renowned  Round  Table. 
It  had  belonged  to  Uther  Pendragon, 
and  had  been  given  bv  him  to  Leode- 
graunce. Merlin  had  made  it,  as  we 
learn  from  the  romance  which  bears 


*  The  story  of  the  mantle  of  royal  beards,  whencesoever  derived,  is  common  pro- 
perty with  the  romance-writers.  It  appears  again,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages, 
in  this  very  collection  (vol.  i.  p.  167),  where  the  fancy  is  attributed  to  the  gpant  of 
8t  Michaers  Mount.  Spenser  adopts  it,  Faery  Q^etn^  vi.  1, 13.  It  may  be  seen  in 
the  original  Welsh  lolo  MSS.,  p.  193. 

t  *'  Qwenhyfar,  daughter  of  Qogyrfan  the  tall-^wicked  when  little^  worse  when 
big." 
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his  name,  ''in  the  likeness  of  the 
WQffld :"  if  we  are  to  take  the  ro- 
mance of  Tristan  as  any  authority, 
it  turned  round  like  the  world  itself. 
That  such  was  its  construction  ap- 
pears probable  from  the  etymology 
of  the  terms  toumoi  and  tourna- 
ment, applied  to  the  military  games 
which  followed  the  repast  of  the 
warriors  at  their  Round  Table.     It 
is  possible  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  Norman  chiyalry,  for  M.  de  la 
Villemarqu^  has  been  unable  to  trace 
any  allusion  to  it  in  either  Welsh  or 
Breton  legends  ;  it  does  not  appear 
even  in  the  Brut  y  Brenhined,  and 
the  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  Wace's 
Brut ;  but  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^  quotes 
from  Posidonius  of  Apamsea  a  passage 
which  seems  to  prove  that  such  a 
custom—  of  ranging  themselvesround 
a  circular  table  at  their  feasts,  and 
engaging  in  friendly  combat  after- 
wards— existed  amount  the  Celts  of 
G^aal  before  the  Ohnstian  era.    It 
seems  indeed  highly  probable,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  tne 
zealous  and  intelligent  champion  of 
Celtic  antiquities,  that  this  Round 
Table,  whatever  transformations  it 
may  have  undergone  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  romance-writers,  was  of 
Druidical  origin,  and  was  one  of 
those  circular  arrangements  of  stones 
which  to  this  day  interest  and  puzzle 
the  most  learned  antiauaries,   but 
were  probably  connected  with  their 
worship  of  Bel,  the  sun-god,  whom 
the  mythological  Arthur  is  said  to 
represent.    That  it  had  some  hidden 
si^pification,  connected  with  the  old 
religion,  seems  almost  certain  even 
from  an  expression  in  these  romances, 
—"By  it  the  world  is  signified  of 
right.'*  *  The  table  here  said  to  have 
b^n    constructed  by  Merlin,   and 
which  is  solemnly  blessed,  after  it 
comes  into  Arthur's  possession,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  had 
seats  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  knights, 
a  number  always  to  be  made  up  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  they 
were  sworn  to  do  no  outrage,  to  be 
loyal  and  merciful,   to  succour  all 
women  in  distress,  and  to  fight  in  no 
unjust  quarrel,  "upon  paine  of  for- 
feiture of  their  worship  and  lordship 
of  King  Arthur  for  evermore."    The 
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"sieges**  of  the  knights  are  "written 
all  about  with  letters  of  gold,**  setting 
forth  the  names  of  the  several  occu- 
pants ;  but  one  place  is  left  always 
vacant.  It  is  called  the  "  siege  peril- 
ous :  *'  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  ro- 
mances to  be  reserved  for  the  Saint 
Graal;  but  rather,  as  in  Mallory*8 
compilation,  for  the  knight  to  come, 
who  was  to  achieve  that  wondrous 
"quest,"  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  hereafter.  One  intention  of 
the  Round  Table  companionship 
seems  to  have  been  that  there  should 
be  a  periect  equality  between  the 
knights  who  had  seats  there— a  peer- 
age of  valour,  as  it  were,  in  which  all 
should  rank  alike.  Twice  at  least  in 
English  history  attempts  were  made 
to  revive  at  least  the  name ;  first  by 
Roger,  Earl  of  Mortimer,  who  set  one 
up  at  Eenilworth,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  "  three  feet  of  perfect  gold ;" 
and  again  by  Edward  III,  who  had 
one  made  with  places  for  twenty- 
four  knights  at  Windsor. 

From  the  date  of  Arthur's  mar- 
riage, the  compilation  before  us  is 
little  more  than  an  unconnected  series 
of  adventures,  ascribed  to  the  king 
and  his  knights,  until  it  breaks  into 
what  are,  in  fact,*separate  romanc^ 
containing  the  achievements  of  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Qalahad,  Sir  Percival, 
and  Sir  Lancelot.  Again  does  Ar- 
thur's evil  sister,  Queen  Morgan  la 
Faye,  aim  at  his  life,  by  the  gift  of  a 
poisoned  mantle,  and  again  he  is 
preserved  by  his  tutelary  genius,  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Enraged  at  such 
treachery,  he  banishes  from  his  court 
her  son.  Sir  Ewaine,  in  the  belief 
that  he  is  privy  to  her  treason,  and 
his  cousin,  Sir  Gawaine.  elects  to 
share  his  exile.  Thev  ride  forth  to- 
gether in  quest  of  adventures ;  and 
falling  in  with  one  Sir  Marhaus  (or 
Morolt)  of  Ireland,  they  make  his 
acquaintance  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  Arthurian  chivalry.  Sir  Mar- 
haus first  unhorses  and  defeat's  them 
both,  and  then  "  they  took  off  their 
helmes,  and  either  kissed  other,  and 
then  they  swore  together  either  to 
love  other  as  brethren."  Their  sub- 
sequent adventures  are  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  lighter  parts  of  these 
romances.    On  their  way  they  meet 


Mort  d'Arthure,  voL  iii.  p.  88. 
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-with  three  ''damoselB;**  the  eldest, 
indeed,  ooald  only  bear  that  name  by 
eonrtesy,  for  she  ''had  threescore 
winters  of  i^,  or  more,"  with  "  a 
garland  of  gold  about  her  head,  and 
^  her  haire  white  under  the  garland." 
The  second  was  thirty  years  old;  the 
third  but  fifteen,  and  she  wore  a 
garland  of  flowers.  They  proceed  to 
choose — for  the  ladies  inform  them 
that  they  are  appointed  specially  "  to 
teach  errant  knights  strange  adven- 
tures" — and  Sir  Ewaine.  the  young- 
est knight,  with  a  self-denying  ^- 
lantiy  most  uncommon  in  young 
knights  of  modem  date,  a  modesty 
and  forethought  perhapis  still  more 
uncommon,  chooses  (let  us  hope  the 
^^land  of  gold"  had  nothiuj^  to  do 
with  it)  the  ancient  damosel  of  sixty ; 
^  for  she  hath  seene  much,"  he  says, 
*^  and  can  helpe  me  best  when  I  have 
need."  The  maiden  of  fifteen  is  left 
to  the  last,  and  falls  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Gawaine.  "Then  e very  damosel  tooke 
her  knight  by  the  raine  of  the  bridle, 
and  brought  them  to  the  three  wayes, 
and  there  was  their  oath  made  to 
meete  at  the  fountain  that  day 
twelvemoneth  an  they  lived.  So  they 
kist  and  departed,  and  each  knight 
took  his  ladj  behind  him."  With 
these  queer  mcumbrances  they  ride 
north,  south,  and  west  Sir  Gkiwaine, 
amount  other  adventures,  arbitrates 
in  a  dispute  between  a  knicfht  and  a 
dwarf  for  the  love  of  a  ladyj  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  leaving  it  to  the 
lady's  own  decision ;  and  she,  with  a 

gerverseness  occasionally  found  in 
er  sex,  chooses  the  dwarf,  who  had, 
the  romancer  tells  us,  "a  great  mouth 
and  a  short  nose.'*  His  own  damosel 
of  fifteen,  however,  leaves  him ;  for 
which,  if  all  tales  be  true  of  him 
that  we  hear  afterwards,  she  was  not 
much  to  be  blamed.  SirEwaineand 
Sir  Marhaus,  after  divers  adventures 
on  their  parts,  return  to  their  tryst, 
bringing  their  more  staid  damosels 
safe  behind  them.  "And  so  they 
came  to  Oamelot." 

The  compiler  dashes  off  at  once 
into  a  new  romance,  the  main  fea- 
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tures  of  which  exist  in  (Jeoffrejr  of 
Monmouth's  work,  on  the  subject 
of  Arthur^s  triumphant  expeditipn 
ajpinst  the  Emperor  of  Rome ;  which, 
ifof  British  origin,  as  has  been  shown 
to  be  most  probable,  must  be  taken 
as  a  poetical  retribution  for  Julius 
088sars  invasion.  For  centuries,  the 
British  hero's  conquest  seems  to  nave 
been  as  firmly  believed  in  as  the 
Roman's,  and  its  details  probably 
much  more  familiar  to  the  poptdar 
ear.  Twelve  ancient  men,  oearing 
branches  of  olives,  are  sent  from  the 
I^pror  Lucius  to  demand  from 
Arttiur  "truage"  for  his  realm  of 
Britain.  Arthur  refuses,  claiming 
rather  on  his  part  truage  from  the 
Emperor,  inasmuch  as  "  Belinus  and 
Brenniu^*  knights  of  Britain,  had  the 
Empire  in  their  hands  many  daye&" 
Summoning  all  his  powers,  he  takes 
ship  at  Sandwich,  and  proceeds  to 
meet  his  enemy;  Queen  Quenever, 
like  other  dames  who  are  easily  com- 
forted, making  "great  sorrow  and 
lamentation  at  the  departing  of  her 
lord."  The  Emperor  is  already  in 
Burgundy,  intending  to  lay  waste 
"Little  britaine,"  or  Armorica, 
having  arrayed  against  his  rebellious 
vassal  a  host  that  covered  "three- 
score miles  in  breadth."  He  brings 
with  him  not  only  the  forces  of 
"  Pounce,  Pampoille,  Hermony,  and 
Suny"  (under  which  the  reaaer  re- 
cognises with  some  difficulty  Pontus, 
Pamphylia,  Armenia,  and  Syria), 
but  also  supernatural  aid,  in  the 
shape  of  "  fifty  gyants  engendered  of 
fiends."  "to  oreak  the  front  of  the 
battail."  One  of  these  remarkable 
grenadier-guards  was  (xalapas,  "a 
man  of  mervailous  quantity,"  whom 
King  Arthur  in  the  fight  "short- 
ened" by  cutting  off  "  both  his  legs 
by  the  knees,"  remarking  that  now  he 
was  "  better  of  a  size  to  deal  with." 
Smiting  with  his  good  sword  Excali- 
bur,  "  ever  where  the  Romaines  were 
thickest,"  though  wounded  himself 
"  athwart  the  visage,"  he  cleaves  Lu- 
cius from  head  to  breast,  and  routs 
the  Romans  with  terrible  slaughter. 


*  Brennius,  we  suppose,  is  our  claadoal  acquaintance  Brennus  ( W.  hrenhin^  king), 
whom  Arthur  here  claims  as  a  countryman.  Belinus  is  probably  Bell  Mawr,  the 
fkmous  warrior  mentioned  in  "  T  Gododin,"  stanza  89,  and  elsewhere ;  '*  Emperor 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,"  as  he  is  sometimes  styled  {lolo  MSS.,  p.  521,  &c.)  To  him 
the  Welsh  chieftains  loved  to  trace  their  pedigree. 
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There  are  found  dead  on  the  field 
twenty  kings  and  threescore  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  whose  bodies  King 
Arthur  ''did  embalme  and  gumme 
with  good  aromatike  gummes,''  and 
sent  them  to  Rome  in  payment 
of  the  tribute  demanded — sufficient, 
he  thinks^  "  for  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
all  Almaine  with  Germany."  He 
pursues  his  triumphant  march,  tak- 
ing cities  as  he  goes,  to  Rome  itself 
<when  the  government  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  rather  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  *'  emperour  or  dicta- 
tour,**  a  [>ope  and  cardinals,  and  a 
podesta),  is  crowned  emperor  with 
all  solemnity  by  the  pope,  and  re- 
turns with  great  glory  to  England. 

Sir  Gawaine,  in  this  campaign,  does 
knightly  execution  upon  the  "  Sarra- 
sins^'  with  his  good  sword  Galatine. 
Amongst  the  enemies*  ranks  he  meets 
with  some  strange  dignitaries,  such 
as  the  "Duke  of  Ducmnen**  and  the 
"  Marques  of  Moises*  Land  j"  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  one  Sir 
Priamus,  who  is  "lineally  descended 
of  Alexander  and  Hector  by  right 
line,**  and  claims  also  "Duke  Josue 
andMachabeus**  amongst  his  kindred, 
and  is  "  right  inheritor  of  Alexandry 
and  Affrike,  and  all  the  out  isles. 
This  pagan  knight  Sir  Gfiwaine  over- 
comes after  a  terrific  combat;  Sir 
Priamus  then  stanches  his  adversary*s 
wound  with  a  vial  "  full  of  the  four 
waters  that  came  out  of  Paradise,** 
and  requests  to  be  made  a  Christian. 
These  victories  are  not  won  without 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  good  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  for  whose  fall, 
we  are  toldj  King  Arthur  "wept, 
and  dried  his  eyes  with  a  handker- 
cher  **<— a  touch  of  the  genuine  real- 
istic which  we  commena  to  the  notice 
of  our  modem  novelists. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  re- 
nowned of  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  two  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  most  undoubted 
claim  to  be  of  british  origin  are  Sir 
Kay  and  Sir  Bedver,  or  Bedivere. 
Their  names  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  Arthur's  warriors  in  the 
Welsh  romance  of  KUhwch  and  01- 
wen,  the  only  two  whom  we  can 
certainly  identify  among  the  knights 
of  the  French  romances.  It  is  in 
exact  conformity  with  this  pre-emi- 
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nence  in  the  Mabinogi,  that  we  find 
them  holding  offices  of  high  trust 
about  the  royal  person.  Sir  Kay, 
— the  "  Oai  ap  Kyn^r**  of  the  Welwi 
legends,  the  "  Messire  Queux**  of  the 
French  romances,— is  Arthur*s  foster- 
brother,  the  young  prince  having 
been  intrusted  by  Merlin  to  the  ma- 
ternal offices  of  the  lady  of  his  father 
Sir  Ector.  He  is  the  chief  oook  or 
cellarer  of  Arthur  in  the  Welsh  tales ; 
this  office,  by  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha, 
the  British  Justinian,  holding  the 
third  place  amongst  the  high  funo- 
tionanes  of  the  court.  The  BrtU 
calls  him  "  s6n^chal,**  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  office  of  much  the  same 
nature.  In  Mallory's  book  he  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  kin^ 
"  seneschal  of  England.'*  He  is  al- 
ways about  Arthur's  person,  and 
seems  to  have  had  some  admirable 
qualifications  for  a  royal  companion 
in  those  stirring  days.  "  He  drank 
like  four,**  says  an  old  Welsh  bard, 
"and  fought  like  a  hundred.**  In 
the  collection  before  us  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  popular 
amongst  his  fellow-knights  as  this 
jovial  spirit  would  have  seemed  to 
imply.  "  The  proud  Kay,**  they  call 
him.  "He  weeneth  no  knight  so 
good  as  he,  and  the  contrary  is  often 
proved.**  To  do  him  justice,  he  is 
always  ready  to  fight,  but  does  not 
always  come  off  witn  credit,  nor  does 
this  result  seem  altogether  unsatis- 
factory to  the  rest  of  the  Round 
Table.  There  is  a  Thersites-like 
vein  about  his  discourse  at  times, 
which  mi^ht  perhaps  account  for 
this.  He  is,  as  Sir  Tristram  com- 
plains, "passing  overthwart  of  his 
tongue;**  having  a  trick,  moreover, 
of  bestowing  nicknames  not  always 
the  most  complimentary,  calling  Sir 
Gareth  "  Fine-hands,**  and  Sir  Brew- 
nor  "  the  knight  of  the  ill-cut  coat" 
(La  ooU  male  taille).  These  peculi- 
arities of  temperament  are  excused 
by  one  of  the  romancers  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  so  unfairly 
deprived  of  his  mother's  attentions 
in  his  infancy  for  the  benefit  of 
Prince  Arthur. 

Sir  Bedivere,  who  is  found  in  the 
Mabinogi  oV^Gheraint^  tA  the  house- 
steward  of  the  king,  appears  also  in 
Wace*s  Bi^  as  his  cupbearer.  Waoe 
makes  him  an  Angevin ;  according  to 
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some  of  the  Welsh  authorities,  Ar- 
thur created  him  Duke  of  NormaDdj. 
A  fragment  in  the  Welsh  Archaeology 
records  him  as  a  British  warrior, 
who  died  in  defence  of  his  country. 
He  appears  but  seldom  in  these  pre- 
sent romances,  but  is  one  of  the  few 
who  IB  present  with  Arthur  at  the 
last. 

Sir  Pendval,  "the  noble  knight 
and  Qod*s  knieht,**  whose  seat  is  on 
the  right  hanaof  the  siege  perilous, 

eays  a  very  considerable  part  in  the 
Bt  division  of  Malloiy*s  book.  He 
seems  to  be  fairly  identified  by  Lady 
0.  Schreiber  and  M.  de  la  V  illemarqu6 
with  a  hero  of  British  legend,  Pere- 
dur  son  of  Evrok.  One  of  the  tales 
of  the  Mabinogion  hears  his  name. 
He  there  appears  as  the  son  of  a 
widow,  who,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band. Earl  Evrok,  and  six  taJl  sons, 
in  battlcj  brings  up  this  last  in  a  re- 
mote solitude,  where  he  may  never 
hear  of  arms.  "  None  dared  name  a 
horse  or  a  weapon  in  his  presence." 
But  the  usual  result  of  a  struggle 
against  nature  follows.  He  meets 
one  day  in  the  forest  three  knights 
of  Arthur's  court.  Struck  with  their 
gallant  appearance,  he  questions  his 
mother,  who  tells  him  that  they  are 
"  angels  ;'*  nothing  henceforth  will 
serve  him  but  he  must  be  an  angel 
too.  He  sets  off  at  last  on  his  ^- 
ventures,  on  a  bony  piebald  horse, 
with  many  tears  and  a  few  parting 
maxims  of  advice  on  his  mother's 
part ;  never  to  pass  a  church  with- 
out going  in  to  say  his  prayers,  or 
^ood  meat  and  drink  witnout  help- 
ing himself  if  he  is  hungry,  or  a  jewel 
without  picking  it  up,  or  a  pretty 
woman  without  paying  his  court  to 
her — whether  she  give  him  permis- 
sion or  no.  The  youth — who  is  re- 
presented as  partaking  in  some  mea- 
sure of  that  character  of  "  innocent " 
which  in  all  Celtic  nations  is  con- 
sidered as  the  favourite  of  heaven — 
acts  upon  these  maternal  injunctions 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  He 
enters  a  lady's  pavilion,  mistaking  it 
for  a  churchj  eats  half  her  dinner, 
and  begs  a  jewel  from  her  finger. 


According  to  the  French  version  of 
the  story,  he  also  carries  out  very 
literally  tne  last  of  his  mother's  max- 
ims—he kisses  the  lady,  in  spite  of 
her  very  proper  resbtance,  ^^vingt 
fois  "—pleading,  like  a  dutiful  son, 

"  Si  com*  ma  mere  me  Taprit ; 
Ma  mere  m'enseigna  et  dit. 
Que  les  puceUes  saluasse 
En  quel  lieu  que  je  lee  trovaase."  * 

But  of  this  act  of  filial  obedience 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Welsh 
original  makes  no  mention.  The 
same  hero  appears  also  in  an  ancient 
Breton  legena,  quoted  by  M.de  la  Vil- 
lemarou^,  under  the  name  of  Pero- 
nik.  ^th  names  are  traced  by  him 
to  the  same  derivation ;  per  being  an 
old  British  word  signifying  bo^d  or 
basin ;  and  the  romance  form  of  the 
name,  Percival  {per  q/faill),  is  by  the 
same  authority  held  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  equivalent  to  Peredur 
(per,  kedar  or  o/ar)— both  signifying 
'^  companion  of  the  basin.  This 
magic  basin  or  bowl,  which  is  apro- 
minent  feature  in  both  the  Welsh 
and  the  Breton  legends,  and  appears 
also  in  an  earlier  poem  attributed  to 
Taliesin  in  the  Welsh  Archseology, 
is  none  other  than  the  original  of  the 
Saint  Graal,— a  term  of  which  the 
etymology  has  been  lon^  di8puted,t 
the  mystic  secret  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  cycle  of  romance  as  renowned 
and  far  more  intricate  than  the  gen- 
uine Arthurian  legends,  with  which 
it  has  become  inseparably  connected, 
though  we  think  that  M.  de  la  Hue 
is  unquesUonably  right  in  attribut- 
ing to  it  a  distinct  and  separate 
ongin.  To  investigate  the  sources  of 
this  remarkable  legend,  and  to  trace 
the  various  chaDges  and  modifica- 
tions which  it  has  undergone  in  the 
hands  of  the  romanciers,  although  a 
task  not  without  interest,  would  be 
to  enter  upon  a  ''  quest "  almost  as 
hopeless  as  that  wnich  is  said  to 
have  engaged  so  long  the  chevaliers 
of  King  Arthur.  The  Holy  Graal, 
or  Greal,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
vessel  from  which  the  Saviour  drank 
at  the  last  supper,  and  afterwards 


*  ChresHen  de  Troyes,  romance  of  Percival  le  Oallots,  quoted  by  M.  de  la  ViUe- 
marqu^,  Notes,  p.  414. 

t  Warton's  derivation,  "  Sanguit  realU,^^  is  quite  untenable ;  it  is  the  Cymric 
Cframl,  Latin  Oradale^A  reeael  for  mixed  meats. 
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Bald  to  have  been  filled  with  the 
Blood  from  the  Cnicifixiob,  collected 
bjr  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  car- 
ried it  with  him  into  Britain.  With 
it  came  also  a  sacred  lance,  said  to 
have  been  that  of  Longns  the  cen- 
turion, with  which  he  pierced  the 
Sacred  Side,  and  which  ever  after 
dropped  blood.  These  treasures  were 
left  by  Joseph  to  his  successors,  with 
the  charge  that  one  of  them  snould 
always  act  as  their  especial  guardian, 
and  m  reverence  for  so  hi^h  a  trust, 
should  scrupulously  maintain  his 
chastity.  Alain  the  son  of  Bron,  to 
whom  the  trust  descends  in  turn, 
breaks  this  obligation,  though  in 
look  only;  he  is  immediately  wound- 
ed by  the  lance  through  both  thighs, 
becomes  a  cripple,  and  ever  Mler 
passes  his  life  m  fishing.  He  is 
Known  as  "Ze  JRoi  Pmieur^  and 
as  the  "  maimed  king."  The  Holy 
Graal  from  that  time  disappears  from 
human  sight,  or  is  only  seen  and 
tasted  occasionally  by  the  faithful 
few;  and  it  is  foretold  by  Merlin 
that  the  king*s  wound  may  never  be 
healed,  nor  the  Holy  Vessel  redis- 
covered, until  one  of  Joseph's  lineage 
shall  appear  on  earth,  a  pure  and 
stainless  knight,  who  shall  take  that 
vacant  place  at  the  Round  Table 
which  no  mortal  knight  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  fill — "he  snail  sit  in  the 
Siege  Perillous.  and  he  shall  win  the 
Santgreal."  Tnis,  then,  becomes  the 
object  of  ambition  to  all  good  knights 
of  Arthur's  court;  and  the  "Quest 
of  the  Saint  Graal,"  accordingly,  is 
taken  up  by  the  most  renowned 
amongst  them ;  and  it  is  a  portion 
of  these  adventures,  adapted  from 
the  romances  which  bore  the  name, 
which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
third  volume  of  Mallory's  compila- 
tion. But  the  sketch  which  we  have 
given  of  the  history  of  the  Graal  has 
been  altered  and  amplified  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers,  until  it  has 
become  a  puzzling  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. The  "  maimed  king"  is  some- 
times called  Pellam  or  Fellas  of  LyB- 
tenoise,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
wounded  by  the  lance  for  attempt- 
ing to  draw  a  sword  which  "  no  man 
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might  bcCTipe  but  one  f*  or  again, 
the  wound  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  a  knight  named  Balin,  who 
seizes  the  lance  in  self-defence,  and 
so  smites  what  passes  into  a  proverb 
as  "the  dolorous  stroke ;*'t  some- 
times Joseph  himself  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  "  smitten  through  the 
thigh  ;":t  sometimes  tlfe  maimed 
king,  who  is  to  be  healed  by  the  San- 
£rreai,  would  appear  to  be  one  King- 
£velake,  who  lies  in  a  bed — "  three 
hundred  winters  old."§  These  in- 
congruities may  serve  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which 
Mallory  blended  his  materials.  In 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  who, 
like  Walter  Mapes  and  the  brothers 
De  Borron,  became  romancers — em- 
ployed or  at  least  patronised  by 
Heniy  IL— the  legeni  of  the  Saint 
Graal  grew  in  mystery  and  splen- 
dour. They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Latin  original  waa 
written  by  "le  vraiCmcifix^^ — Christ 
himself.  The  cup  is  formed  from  a 
diamond  that  fell  from  the  crown  of 
Satan  in  his  contest  with  St  Michael ; 
it  is  located  in  a  temple  of  its  own 
upon  "  Mount  Salvage,"  a  dome  of 
sapphire,  round  which  rise  thirty-six 
towers  surmounted  by  crosses  of 
crystal ;  knights  "  Templistes,"  all 
armed,  keep  watch  about  it  day  and 
night,  but  it  is  visible  only  to  the 
pure  in  flesh  and  spirit.  In  this  com- 
pilation of  Mallorv's  it  appears  as  a 
"  vessell  of  gold,"  borne  by  a  maiden, 
emitting  "  all  manner  of  sweetnesse 
and  savour,"  healing  the  wounds  of 
those  who  approach  it ;  but  it  may 
not  be  seen  "but  by  a  perfect  man,"  |l 
Sir  Percival  has  "  a  glimmering"  or 
it,  because  he  is  a  maiden  knight. 
Or  it  stands  upon  a  "  table  of  silver," 
"many  angels  about  it,"  in  Kiny 
Pelles  s  castle  of  Gorbin  or  Oorbonek, 
—called  elsewhere  the  "  castle  ad- 
venturous," orChaUau  d€  MerveUles^ 
lions  guard  the  entrance,  and  the 
chaml^r  which  contains  the  holy 
vessel  is  "  as  bright  as  though  aJl 
the  torches  in  the  world  had  been 
there."  IT  All  the  mystical  fancier 
of  a  half-idolatrous  Christianity  are 
here  combined  with  the  picturesque 


•  La  Mori  d'Arthure,  vol.  iii.  chap.  Ixxxvi. 

X  Vol.  ill  chap.  c. 

II  Seo  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii.  xiv.  xviii 


+  Ihid,,  vol.  i.  cbap.  xL 
§  Vol.  iii.  cbap.  U.  ciL 
H  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xcv.  xcvi* 
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paintiog  of  mediseval  chivalry.  In 
fact,  as  will  be  seen,  these  romances 
of  the  Graal  are  of  a  totally  different 
<X)loaring  from  the  genuine  tales  of 
Arthur;  the  personages  introduced 
into  the  action  are  the  same,  but  the 
parts  allotted  to  them  are  rather 
those  of  armed  pilgrims  than  knights 
adventurous. 

But  the  Holy  Vessel  and  the 
Bleeding  Lance,  though  they  fall 
into  their  places  so  easily  and  natur- 
ally amount  the  regalia  of  a  fanci- 
ful Christianity,  are  indisputably  of 
pa^n  origin.  The  first  has  long  been 
claimed  by  Welsh  antiquaries  as  a 
Druididd  symbol*  The  author  of 
Britannia  after  the  Romans,  whose 
lesearches  in  bardic  theology  entitle 
his  opinion  to  considerable  weight, 
speaks  ver^  confidently  on  the  sub- 
ject "It  is  no  romance,**  he  says, 
^  but  a  blasphemous  imposture,  more 
daring  than  any  on  record,  in  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  pass  off  the  mys- 
teries of  bardism  for  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  Welsh  le^nd  of  Peredur, 
the  undoubted  origmal  of  Sir  Per- 
ciTal,  a  wondrous  bowl  and  lance  are 
to  be  found,  which  make  no  claim 
to  Christian  origin.  The  bowl  has 
within  it  the  feanul  sight  of  a  human 
head  swimming  in  blood;  the  lance*s 
point  distils  uiree  drops  of  gore. 
There,  too,  we  find  the  "Fisher- 
King;"  a  white-haired  old  man, 
lame,  fishing  with  his  attendants  in 
a  lake ;  the  whole  of  the  properties 
of  the  ecclesiastical  lesend  m  a  ruder 
form.  M.  de  la  YiUemarqu^  also 
speidcs  of  a  Breton  le^nd,  in  which  a 
marvellous  vessel  of  similar  character 
appears,  which,  like  the  Graal,  has 
the  property  of  filling  itself  with  all 
kinds  or  dehcious  meats  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  partaker.  Still  ear- 
lier than  these,  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^ 
quotes  fragments  from  Taliesin  which 
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speak  of  a  magic  bowl  \i4iich  con- 
tained the  mysteries  of  the  world, 
and,  like  the  Graal  of  the  romances, 
had  the  power  to  heal  mortal  wounds, 
and  even  to  bring  the  dead  to  b'fe. 
Such  a  bowl  formed  one  of  the  thir- 
teen treasures  of  the  isle  of  Britain, 
which  Merlin  bore  away  in  his  "ship 
of  crystal "  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon ; 
thus  disappearing,  like  the  Graal, 
from  human  view.  The  blood}r  lance 
appears  also  in  a  prophecy  attributed 
to  Taliesin,  in  which  it  is  foretold 
that  "the  realm  of  Logres"  (the 
Saxon  England}  "shall  fall  by  a 
bleeding  lance,  t  which  became  to 
the  Britons  from  that  time  forth  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  deliverance. 

Foremost  amougst  the  knights-  - 
companions  who  engage  in  the  holy 
Quest  is  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Son  of  Kin^  Ban  of  Benwicke  (pro- 
bably Benoit  in  Brittany),  he  is  car- 
ried away  in  his  infancy  b^  the  fairy 
Viviane,  and  brought  up  in  her  en- 
chanted island.  In  him  we  have  the 
romanciers'  ideal  of  chivalry;  so 
noble  and  so  fascinating  is  his  cha- 
racter in  manv  points,  that  we  can 
scarcely  wonaer  if  we  see  it  exer- 
cising even  at  this  day  a  dangerous 
influence  in  the  pages  of  modern  lite- 
rature. But  for  one  thin^,  Lancelot 
had  been  indeed  the  kmght  ^^sans 
t>€ur  et  sans  reproche;**  and  un- 
happiljT  his  one  fault— coupled,  too, 
as  it  IS  in  his  case,  with  a  certain 
truth  and  loyalty,  though  to  an  un- 
worthy cause — is  of  that  nature 
which  wins  pardon  easiest  from  the 
young  and  passionate.  We  need  no 
more  than  to  allude  to  his  amour 
with  Queen  Guenever,  the  blot  on 
his  escutcheon  which  the  poets  of 
the  "Courts  of  Love**  were  not 
ashamed  to  blazon  into  a  virtue.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Norman  gestours, 
from  whom  Mallory  draws  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  these  yolumes,  he 


*  Mr  Peter  Roberto  (Collect.  Camh.,  vol.  L  p.  309)  suggests  that  it  was  the  diviniDg- 
cup  of  the  Druids.  It  was  said  to  bo  kept  at  St  David's,  and  to  have  been  carried 
thcQce  to  Glastonbury  (which,  from  that  circumstance,  took  its  name  of  Ynya  Wi/tryn, 
island  of  the  little  gloss),  and  to  have  been  restored  to  ite  original  locality  by  King 
Arthur.  Ho  holds  it  be  the  same  as  the  Santo  Catino  (a  ctip  of  great  beauty  made  of 
some  composition  of  an  emerald  colour)  carried  off  from  Florence  (?)  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  restored,  and  still  to  be  seen  for  five  francs  in  the  cathedral  at  Genoa,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Notes  and  (Queries.  The  hiiitory  of  ite  travels  seems  rather 
.obscure. 

t  M.  YiUemarqu^  quotes  the  Lyfr  Taliesitif  an  MS.  in  the  Hengwrt  library. 
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"  has  not  his  peer  of  any  earthly  sin- 
ful man."  "  At  no  time  was  he  over- 
come, but  it  were  by  treason  or  en- 
chantment/' Brave,  gentle,  and  true, 
he  wins  honour  and  love  from  knights 
and  ladies.  To  him  alone  the 
haughtiest  champions  of  Arthur's 
court  are  content  to  ^ield  the  prize 
of  the  tournament  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  defeat  from  such  a  hand  con- 
fers almost  as  much  honour  as  vic- 
tory over  others.  Even  Arthur, 
whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged, 
feels  the  spell  upon  him ;  he  bursts 
into  tears,  when  Lancelot  assists  him 
to  remount — "  thinking  on  the  great 
courtesie  that  was  in  Sir  Lancelot 
more  than  in  any  other  man."  So 
successful  was  the  portrait  which 
thev  had  drawn  of  all  that  was  noble 
and  admirable — writing  as  they  did 
for  a  licentious  age  and  a  corrupt 
court — that  it  was  only  left  for  the 
later  mythists  of  the  Graal  to  point 
out  how  one  deadly  sin  disqualifies 
the  flower  of  chivalry  from  approach- 
ing the  church's  mysteries.  ''Had 
he  not  been  in  his  privy  thoughts 
and  in  his  mind  set  inwardly  to  the 
queen,  as  he  was  in  outward  seeming 
unto  God,  there  had  no  knight  pa^ 
ed  him  in  the  Quest  of  tne  Saint 
GraaL"*  "It  had  been  most  con- 
venient for  him  of  all  earthly  knights, 
but  sin  is  so  foul  in  him  that  he  may 
not  achieve  such  noble  deeds."  t 
Once,  indeed,  he  wins  his  way  to  a 
sight  of  the  Holy  Vessel ;  before  it  a 
priest  elevates  the  Host,  with  the 
miraculous  weight  of  which  he  seems 
to  stager;  Lancelot  puts  forth  a 
sacrilegious  hand,  like  Uzzah,  to  help 
him ;  and  is  struck  down  in  a  swoon 
which  lasts  for  twenty-four  days— 
in  punishment,  as  he  learns  aiber- 
wards,  for  as  many  vears  of  sin. 
Weary  and  dispirited,  he  returns  to 
Oamelot,  to  fina  half  the  companions 
of  the  Round  Table  slain.  Knights 
"of  evil  faith  and  poor  of  behe^" 
their  presumptuous  quest  has  been 
fatal  to  them. 

Three  there  are,  however,  to  whom 
success  b  foretold — Sir  PercivaL  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Galanad. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  pure  and 
maiden  knights ;  Sir  Bors  has  never 
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sinned  but  once.  Sir  Galahad  is  the 
beautiful  creation  of  the  later  fictions. 
He  belong  to  the  romance  of  the 
Graal,  and  would  be  auite  out  of 
place  in  the  earlier  Arthurian  story. 
He  is  the  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  and 
Ein^  Pelles's  daughter ;  his  birth  is 
illegitimate,  but  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  enchantment  He  is  intro- 
duced suddenly  by  an  old  man  amougst 
the  assembled  knights,  and  pla^ 
in  the  "  siege  perilous."  The  knights 
all  marvel  that  he  ''  durst  sit  there, 
that  was  so  tender  of  age ; "  but  his 
name  is  found  written  there  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  rightful  occupant  that  "shall 
win  the  Saint  Graal"  It  is  hopeless 
to  trace  any  connected  allegory  m  the 
long  train  of  adventures  which  fol- 
low, in  which  the  mystical  sometimes 
descends  to  absurdity,  and  some- 
times rises  to  the  sublime  :  we  have 
probably  here,  as  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  Mallory's  book,  a  rude  at- 
tempt to  combine  portions  of  sepii- 
rate  romances  into  a  connected  stoiy. 
But  Galahad  is  the  type  of  a  spiritual 
knighthood^  and  a  member  of  a  high- 
er companionship  than  King  Ar- 
thur's. He  wears  no  lady's  favour, 
or  blazon  of  man's  device  ;  a  white 
shield,  crossed  with  blood,  which  has 
a  marvellous  history,t  the  sword  of 
King  David,§  with  a  scabbard  made 
in  part  out  "  the  tree  of  life,"  a  white 
steed  brought  to  him  "  in  the  Lord's 
behalfe"  by  the  White  Knight, 
"whose  name  is  for  none  earthly 
man  to  know" ||— these  are  the  accou- 
trements of  the  Champion  of  Heaven; 
and  the  crown  he  seeks  is— Death, 
and  Life  Eternal  "  Sir  Galahad  fell 
in  his  prayers  long  time  unto  our 
Lord,  that  at  what  time  he  asked  he 
might  passe  out  of  this  world.  And 
so  much  he  prayed,  till  at  the  last  a 
voice  said  unto  him,  '  Galahad,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  request,  and  when 
thou  askest  the  death  of  thy  body 
thou  shalt  have  it,  and  thou  shaft 
find  the  life  of  thy  soul.'  "  IT  Brief, 
but  glorious  is  his  career ;  no  wonder 
that  before  him,  not  only  evil  and 
cruel  knights,  but  even  the  noble 
Percival,  and  Lancelot  the  peerless, 
when  they  encounter  him  in   his 
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diflguise,  go  down,  horse  and  man. 
The  Btnmee  allegoiy,  indeed,  scarcely 
escapes  the  charge  of  irreverence; 
for  in  some  passages  Galahad  is  plain- 
ly the  representation  of  One  who  is 
man,  and  yet  more  than  man. 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  pre- 
yision  of  his  coming;  he  is  the 
child  of  prophecy,  who  is  to  find 
again  the  mimortal  priTileges  which 
have  been  lost  so  long ;  he  drives  out 
the  seven  evil  knights  ("which  be- 
token the  seven  deadly  sins*')  from 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  where  were  so 
many  people  "that  he  might  not 
nnmoer  them,**  who  had  "  long 
abidden  their  deliverance;**  he  ex- 
ordses  the  fiend,  who  recognises  him 
as  the  "  Servant  of  God,  and  cries 
out  in  terror  at  his  approach,  "for 
thou  shalt  make  me  goe  againe  there, 
where  I  have  beene  so  long  ;**  he  de- 
scends into  a  cave  to  deliver  a  spirit 
that  has  dwelt  in  fire  "three  hun- 
dred and  four  and  fifty  years.*'  *  The 
source  from  whence  these  adventures 
are  drawn  cannot  be  mistaken. 

With  SirBors  and  Sir  Percival. 
who  have  also  gone  through  special 
trials  and  temptations  of  their  own, 
Galahad  enters  the  ship  of  Faith, 
made  by  Solomon—"  so  perfect  that 
it  will  suffer  no  slnne  m  if— and 
after  adventures  cast  in  the  wildest 
type  of  reli^ous  allegory,  he  is  blest 
with  the  si^ht,  and  fed  with  the 
miraculous  dainties,  of  the  GraaL 
With  the  blood  of  the  spear  he  heals 
the  maimed  kin^,  and  then  departs 
with  his  mysterious  trophies  to  the 
"  holy  city"  of  Sarra8.t  Here  he  is 
made  king ;  for  a  year  he  wears  the 
"  crown  or  gold  ; "  and  then  his  pray- 
er is  granted,  and  "  a  multitude  of 
an^^ds  bear  up  his  soul  to  heaven." 
A  Hand  out  of  the  clouds— "but 
they  saw  not  the  body"— bears  away 
Vessell  and  Lance;  and  "sithence 
was  no  man  so  hardy  as  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  the  Sanc^eal.  Sir 
Percival  takes  a  religious  habit,  and 
dies ;  Sir  Bors  buries  him  "  in  the 
spiritualities,"  and  returns,  with  an 
account  of  the  achievement  of  the 
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Quest,  to  Arthur's  court  at  Game- 
lot. 

Thither,  somewhat  unwillingly,  we 
return  too.  The  tangled  web  of  ad- 
venture begins  afresh  (in  fact,  it  is  a 
new  romance),  and  Lancelot  is  again 
the  hero.  In  vain  for  him  have  been 
his  own  resolve  to  lead  henceforth 
a  pure  life,  and  Galahad's  parting 
charge  to  him  by  Sir  Bors's  mouth, 
"  to  remember  this  unsteadfast 
world;"  he  "began  to  resort  unto 
Queen  Gnenever  again,  and  forgat 
the  promise  and  the  profession  that 
he  had  made  in  the  Quest."  Theii 
^ilty  love  runs  on  its  coursoy  only 
interrupted  by  the  pathetic  tale  of 
Elaine  la  Blaunche,  the  maid  of  Ajsto- 
lat,  of  whose  scarlet  deeve,  worn  by 
Lancelot  at  the  toumament,the  queen 
is  jealous,  and  who  floats  down  dead, 
in  her  barge,  "covered  with  black 
samite,"  amongst  all  the^y  company 
"  at  Westminster."  Twice  the  oueen 
is  detected,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake;  and  twice  Lancelot  delivers 
her  ;  the  last  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  Sir  Gareth  and  many  of 
his  companions  of  the  Round  Table. 
Concealment  from  this  time  is  hope- 
less ;  yet  such  is  his  renown  and  po- 
pularity that  his  nephew  Sir  Bors, 
with  many  other  of  the  knights- 
companions,  who  "  will  take  the  woe 
with  the  wealth,"  espouse  his  cause, 
aud  he  carries  off  Guenever  to  his 
castle  of  Joyous  Garde,t  until  the 
king^s  wrath  cooL  On  some  strange 
principle,  wholly  repu^iant  to  our 
modem  feelings,  the  Pope  charges 
Arthur  to  receive  his  queen  back 
again  "  on  pain  of  interditmg  all  Ei^- 
land ;"  ana  she  is  restored  to  him  m 
a  sort  of  triumphal  procession—"  in 
white  cloth  of  gold  tissue"— a  senti- 
mental display  which  is  represented 
by  the  trouveurs  as  affecting  the  bold 
knights  who  were  there  present  ev^i 
to  teara  But  "King  Arthur  sate 
stilly  and  spake  not  one  word." 

Sir  Lancelot  also  has  been  claimed 
by  M.  de  la  Villemar(}u^  and  by  Lady 
0.  Schreiber  as  a  British  hero.  The 
latter  sees  in  his  name  nothing  more 


*  Vol.  iii.  ch.  IxxxvL  xliii.  xL  xcix. 

t  Sftiraa  appears  in  the  romance  to  be  somewhere  ''  in  the  parts  of  Babylon.** 
Mr  Wright  i^nks  it  may  be  intended  for  Charrro  (Haran).  There  seems  an  allegori- 
oil  allusion  to  the  **  New  Jeruealem." 

t  This  has  been  said  to  be  Berwick ;  bat  the  Bretons  show  it  near  Brest. 
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than  a  translation  of  Paladr-ddelt^ 
"splintered  spear"— a  chief  who  is 
celebrated  in  tne  Triads.*  But  this  is 
somewhat  weak  evidence,  as  no  le- 
gends appear  to  identify  him  in  anj 
way  witn  Lancelot's  story,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  the  son  of  the  "  Eling  of 
India."  M.  de  la  Villemarqu^,t  with 
more  plausibility,  remarks  that  the 
true  orthography  of  the  name  is 
L*Ancelot— -or  simply  Ancelot^  as  it 
appears  in  the  romance  of  Ogur  the 
Dane;  and  that  this  is  the  dimin- 
utive of  the  word  A  ncel^  which  in  the 
romance  langua^  si^fied  "  vassal," 
or  "iservant.  This,  ne  holds,  is  the 
exact  translation  of  the  Welsh  Mael^ 
a  name  borne  by  a  Celtic  chief  (some- 
times called  also  Mael-toas  or  Mael- 
gun)  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  bards 
'  and  in  the  Triads,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  lover  of  Guenever,  to  have 
laid  wait  for  her  in  a  wood,  and  to 
have  carried  her  off  into  his  kingdom 

S'hich,  according  to  Caradoc,  was 
Scouand),  where  he  was  long  be- 
sieged by  Arthur.  But  we  conceive 
that  the  Celtic  hero  Mael-gun  is  to 
be  found  in  this  very  compilation 
of  Mallory's,  not  as  Lancelot,  but  as 
MelioganiUft  OT  Meliograunce,  who 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  lover 
of  the  queen's^  who  lays  an  ambus- 
cade for  her  m  the  wood,§  as  she 
rides  "a- Maying,  clothed  all  in 
greene, "  and  from  whom  Lancelot 
himself  delivers  her.  As  yet,  the 
Welsh  or  Briton  claimants  in  this 
case  of  Lancelot  must  rest  content 
with  a  verdict  of  "not  proven." 
But  will  they  not  claim  Sir  Gala- 
had as  the  "  holy  knight  Dtud"  of 
the  Triads — "  one  who  guarded  the 
Graal"— Iltud  Farcliog,  *^the  hiiglU,** 
par  excellence^ "  devoted  to  the  law 
of  God  and  faith  in  Christ  "IH 
The  breach  between  Lancelot  and 
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his  king  is  now  past  even  the  Church's 
healing.  The  noble  companionship 
of  the  Kound  Table  is  broken  up  for 
ever.  Lancelot,  with  the  knights  who 
still  cleave  to  nim,  goes  over  sea  to 
France  in  a  half-voluntaiy  exile — 
"  for  Sir  Lancelot  and  his  nephews 
were  lordes  of  all  the  realme  of 
France"— and  while  Arthur  carries 
the  war  there  against  him  with  three 
thousand  knights,  the  false  Sir  Mor- 
dred  (his  own  son  by  an  incestuous 
connection  formed  in  ignorance  with 
his  half-sister),  whom  he  has  left  in 
charge  of  the  realm,  spreads  a  report 
of  his  death,  gets  himself  crowned 
at  Canterbury,  and  even  endeavours 
to  force  the  aueen  to  marry  him. 
Long  ago,  at  Mordred's  birth,  Merlin 
had  foretold  that  the  child  of  sin 
should  be  its  avenger;  and  Arthur 
had  sought  to  avert  the  coming  evil 
bv  a  copy  of  Herod's  policy — he  had 
au  the  children  slain  that  were  bom 
on  a  certain  May-day.  But  Mordred 
had  escaped  j  and  now,  with  the 
shadow  of  his  doom  already  dark 
upon  him,  Arthur  moves  to  meet  him 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Camlan— the 
Gilboa  of  Welsh  bards— and  there, 
amidst  piles  of  dead,  when  but  two 
of  the  king's  knights  are  left  alive,  IT 
^therand  son  tall  by  each  other's 
hand. 

Arthur  leaves  the  sta^  of  his  mor- 
tal glory  in  right  royal  fashion.  The 
passage  which  records  his  disappear- 
ance, and  which  has  given  the  name 
of  mart  dArthure  to  the  whole  of 
this  body  of  legend,  may  claim  to 
stand  almost  unnvalled,  for  the  grand 
simplicity  of  its  conception  and  lan- 
guage, amongst  the  masterpieces  of 
English  prose.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  justify  extraction  here.  How  the 
brothers  Sir  Lucan  and  Sir  Bedi- 
vere,  sole  survivors  of  that  deadly 


*  Mahtnogiorit  i.  91.  i*  BMnam  dt  la  Table  Ronde,  p.  £8,  &c 

X  Mart  d^Arthurtj  I  286,  289;  iii.  242. 

§  From  this  circumstance,  Da^ddab  Gwilym  calls  him  Melwas  yn  glds  gdg — "  in 
the  green  cloak." 

II  See  Rees's  Welsh  Sainta,  p.  1 79.  The  names  of  "  Lawrulot  du  Lac,*'  and  "  Galath 
ah  Llawnslot,**  appear  in  some  of  the  Triads;  but  these  are  evidently  of  later  date, 
and  the  names  of  French  origin.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  tlie  dates  of  the  Triads  with 
any  certainty,  as  they  were  not  collected  until  the  twelfth  century. 

If  According  to  the  Welsh  legend,  three  warriors  escape  from  the  battle ;  Morvran, 
son  of  Tegid, "  whom  none  struck  by  reason  of  his  ugliness — all  thought  he  was  a 
helping  devil ; "  Sandde  Bryd  Angel,  who  escaped  untouched  because  of  his  beauty 
— "  all  thought  he  was  a  ministering  angel ; "  and  Kynwyl  Sant,  the  last  who  parted 
from  Arthur.    (Mahin,  Kilhwch,  and  Olwen,) 
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fight,  left  the  king  to  carry  him  ''  to 
some  toune ;"  how,  in  the  effort,  Sir 
Lncan,  wounded  as  he  is  to  the  death, 
swoons  and  falls — ''and  his  noble 
heart  brast :"  how  Arthor,  knowing 
that  ''his  tune  hieth  fast,"  bids  Sir 
Bedivere  take  Excalibur,  his  good 
sword,  and  cast  it  into  the  water, 
and  bring  him  word  of  what  he  shall 
see  there ;  how  Sir  Bedivere,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  "pummell  and  haft 
all  of  precious  stones,"  thinks  it 
''sinne  and  shame  to  throw  away 
that  noble  sword,**  and  twice  hides 
it^  and  returns  answer  to  the  dying 
king*s  inquiiy,  that  he  had  done  his 
bidding,  but  had  seen  nothing  but 
"water  wap,  and  waves  waune  ;**  and 
how  at  the  last,  after  stem  chiding 
for  his  faithlessness,  he  ^  threw  the 
sword  into  the  water  as  far  as  he 
might,  and  there  came  an  arme  and  a 
hand  above  the  water  and  met  it 
and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice 
and  brandished ;  and  then  the  hand 
Tanished  away  with  the  sword  in  the 
water" — is  not  all:  this  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  a  thousand  memo- 
ries? 

So  Sir  Bedivere  carries  his  lord 
down  to  the  water-side,  where  there 
waits  a  barge  with  many  fair  ladies 
—amongst  them  the  royal  sorceress, 
Morean  la  Fay<-no  longer,  as  it 
would  seem,  her  brother's  enemy — 
the  Queen  of  North  Wales,  the 
queen  of  the  waste-lands,  and 
iStimue,  "chief  lady  of  the  lake;" 
and  they  bear  him  away  to  Glaston- 
bury, where  an  aged  hermit,  "  that 
had  some  time  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  buries  him  at  midnight. 

At  GUstonbnry,  it  was  said  and 
long  believed,  his  tomb  was  found 
in  the  year  1191:  King  Heniy 
II.  having  obtaiuea  the  clue  to 
the  locality  (always  preserved  in 
bardic  tradition)  from  a  Welsh  bard 
at  Pembroke;  and  certainly,  if  the 
most  minute  circumstantial  evidence 
even  of  some  who  professed  to  be  eye- 
witnesses could  be  taken  as  sufficient 
proof,  it  was  not  wanting  in  this 
instance.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  and 
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Matthew  Paris  both  relate  that  be- 
tween two  pyramidal  stones,  sixteen 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  the  diggers 
came  to  a  hollow  oak  which  contained 
the  bones  of  the  king ;  his  thigh-bone 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  ten  or 
more  wounds  on  the  h^ — one  larse 
one,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 
Beside  nim  lay  Queen  Guenever,  a 
lock  of  whose  hiur  was  found  still 
yellow  and  beautiful,  plaited  with 
wondrous  art,  "  which  a  monk  lifted 
up,  and  it  crumbled  into  dust"* 
Aoove  lay  a  leaden  cross  ("fio« 
craogue  vidimtu  et  traetavtmuf** — 
"we  ourselves  have  seen  and  handled 
it,"  says  Giraldus)  which  bore  the 
following  inscription: — *^Bic  jacet 
inclytiu  rex  Arturus  [cum  Weneveria 
uxore  sua  secundaf]  in  insula  Ava-  - 
Ionia,"*  The  monks  removed  both 
bodies  into  the  church,  and  erected 
over  them  ^  noble  mausoleum,  with 
this  epitaph — 

"Hio  jacet  Arturus,  flos  regum,  gloria 
regni, 
Quern    mores,    probitas,    commendant 
laude  perenni ;  '* 

with  which  Leland  being  dissatisfied, 
wrote  a  longer  one  himself,  which  we 
will  spare  the  reader.  Richard  Cceur 
de  lion  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
tomb  at  Glastonbury,  and  to  have 
been  presented  by  its  guardians  with 
the  actual  sword  Excaubur,  which  he 
subsequently  transferred  to  Tancred 
of  Sicily,  t  After  an  intermediate 
translation  (according  to  the  Glas- 
tonbury story),  Edward  I.  and  his 
queen  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
in  1276,  saw  tiie  bodies,  which  had 
been  deposited  in  two  chests,  with 
the  pictures  of  both,  and  their  arms 
painted  on  the  lids— "the  queen 
crowned"— the  king,  "with  the  ab- 
scission of  the  left  ear,  and  the  marks 
of  his  mortal  wound" — and  removed 
them  to  the  front  of  the  high  altar, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the 
fact.  Even  so  they  were  not  to 
rest ;  for  in  Edward  ITI.'s  time,  in 
1368,  the^  are  said  to  have  been 
moved  again.  Leland  himself  appears 


*  See  Lbland'b  Collect.,  v.  51.  He  quotes  for  these  particulars  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbury, whom  he  calls  Sylvester.  He  remarks  {CoUect.,  u.  12)  that  the  words 
within  brackets  in  the  inscription  were  interpolated  by  him. 

t  Arthur  is  said  to  have  had  three  wives,  (Ul  named  Goenever. 

t  Chron.  Joh.  BromptoUf  c.  1195. 
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to  faaye  seen  nothisg  more  than  the 
leaden  cross— "one  foot  long,  more 
or  lees'*— but  even  this  had  a  power- 
fid  effect  upon  that  enthnsiastic  anti- 
quary. "I  beheld  it^"  he  says,  "with 
most  curious  eyes,  and  handled  it 
with  joints  that  trembled  in  eyeiy 
part" 

That  the  whole  stor^  was  an  im- 
posture—that it  was  either  a  clever 
mvention  of  the  brethren  of  Glaston- 
bury to  raise  the  importance  of  their 
house  in  the  e^es  of  their  royal  visi- 
tors, or  a  politic  ruse  of  the  Planta- 
genet  kings  to  secure  their  sove- 
reignty over  the  old  Oymric  nation- 
can  scarcely  at  this  day  be  doubted, 
though  many  antiquanes,  Dr  Whi- 
taker  amongst  the  number,  have 
treated  it  as  a  historical  fact  The 
pretended  discovery  of  the  hero's 
Dones  had  at  least  some  effect,  as 
Father  Lobineau  tells  us,  in  dis- 
couraging the  hopes  entertained  of 
his  reappearance  amongst  the  Bre- 
tons ;  *  and  it  was  possibly  with  a 
view  to  some  such  ^ect  upon  their 
kinsmen  in  Wales  that^  m  1289, 
Arthur^s  crown  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered,  and  tendered  to 
Edward  L  at  Carnarvon. 

The  Welsh  bards,  at  least,  would 
admit  of  no  such  sepulture.  The 
national  pride  which,  m  the  "  Graves 
of  the  Heroes,"  points  to  each  crom- 
lech where  the  chiefs  of  song  lie 
buried,  claims  no  such  record  for  the 
mifi[htiest  of  them  all  "  No  "—says 
TaUesin — 
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"  Anoeth  hjfth  bed  y  Arthur  ^"^ 
("The  mystery  of  the  world  is  the 
grave  of  Arthur.")  The  Cornish- 
men,  with  more  circumstance  but 
less  poetry,  preserve  traditions  of  the 
spot.  At  Camelford,  a  stone  used  to 
be  shown,  bearing  the  letters  ATRY. 
which  was  said  to  mark  the  place  or 
his  death  or  buriaLt  A  similar  me- 
morial—" a  single  stone  laid  across 
a  stream,  having  some  letters  cut 
on  its  lower  surface"— exists,  or 
did  exist,  "  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Worthy-Vale,  near  Minster;"  and 
Warbstow-baxrow,  near  Launceston, 
maintainsa  rival  claim  to  be  his  last 
resting-place. 

But  the  Arthur  of  legend  and  song 
fills  no  ffrave  at  Glastonbury  or  in 
Comwau.  The  last  words  which 
the  romancers  put  in  his  mouth  con- 
tradict their  own  story  of  the  mid- 
night burial — "  I  will  to  the  isle  of 
Avallon.  to  heal  me  of  my  deadlv 
wound.  "Men  say  that  he  will 
come  again  and  win  the  holy  cross." 
The  popular  belief  in  this  second  ad- 
vent is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence 01  his  historical  existence. 
Like  all  the  darlings  of  a  people- 
like  Frederick  Barbarossa,  like  Sebas- 
tianof  Portugal,  like  "the  three  Telia" 
of  Switzerland,  like  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  like  the  first  Napoleon — 
men  could  not  believe  in  his  death. 
The  noble  heart  can  never  die.  "  He 
is  a  king  y- crowned  in  faery;" 
somewhere  in  those  enchanted  halte, 
he  is  yet  Arthur  of  Britain.    Ag^ 


♦  ffUt.  de  Bretagne,  p.  172. 

t  See  Gilbert's  CornwUl,  IL  236.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  aix  hundred 
localities  ia  our  own  island  which  bear  the  name  of  Arthur.  They  corroborate  the 
fact  that  the  traditions  are  confined  (exolusively,  so  fkr  as  we  have  been  able  to 
trace)  to  districts  to  which  the  Celtic  race  clung  to  the  last.  The  South  Wales 
legend  of  Arthur's  sleep  runs  as  follows : — A  Welsh  farmer,  selling  cattle  on  London 
Bridge,  was  accosted  by  a  wizard,  who,  after  some  conversation  respecting  a  hazel 
stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  led  him  to  the  place  where  it  had  grown — Craig- 
y-dinas  in  Morgan  wo.  There,  under  a  flat  stone,  he  showed  him  the  entrance  to  a 
▼ast  cavern,  into  which  they  descended.  Midway  in  the  passage  hung  a  beU,  which 
the  wizard  warned  his  companion  not  to  touch.  Below  lay  a  circle  of  deeping 
warriors,  idl  in  bright  armour,  which  filled  the  cavern  with  a  flashing  light ;  one 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  jewelled  crown.  Two  heaps,  of  gold  and  silver, 
lay  in  the  midst ;  the  wizard  bid  the  other  take  what  he  would,  remarking  that  to 
himself  knowledge  was  worth  more  than  gold.  In  his  way  out,  the  Welshman 
touched  the  bell;  one  of  the  warriors  raised  his  head,  and  asked,  "Is  it  day  t'* 
"  No,"  said  the  intruder,  prompted  by  his  guide — "  not  yet."  He  got  safe  out  to 
the  daylight  with  his  treasure,  and  was  warned  not  to  repeat  his  visit  But  the 
lust  of  gold  was  too  strong — ^he  returned  again  ;  again  awoke  the  sleeping  warriors, 
and  in  his  confusion  forgot  the  proper  answer.  They  started  up,  and  cast  him  forth 
from  the  cavern  so  bruised  and  beaten  that  he  remained  a  cripple  for  life ;  and  from 
that  day  no  man  could  ever  again  find  the  entrance. 
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Bhall  come,  if  Merlin  spoke  true, 
"the  Boow-wliite  chief  upon  the 
mow-white  horse," ''^  to  rally  his 
eoantiymen.  He  only  sleeps:  in  the 
faiiy  palace  of  Moigan  la  Fayet — 
seen  sometimes  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
as  tiie  **  Fata  Morgana** — he  rests 
•*  upon  a  couch  of  royal  furniture," 
his  wound  healed  by  her  arts  year 
after  year,  but  eirer  bleeding  afresh, 
till  his  hour  come ;  or  in  the  cay- 
em  under  the  roots  of  the  hazel  on 
Craiff-y-dinas  in  Eryri, ''  all  in  a  cir- 
cle, their  heads  outward,  eveiy  man 
in  his  armour,  his  sword,  and  shield, 
and  spear  by  him,"  he  and  his 
knights-companions  sleep :  to  awake 
when  ^  the  black  eagle  and  the  eold- 
en  eaffle  shall  go  to  war,"  to  leaa  the 
chiTaJiy  of  the  Cymry  in  triumph 
through  their  native  island.  Or 
under  Richmond  Hill  in  Yorkshire, 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they 
wait  only  the  man  and  the  hour  to 
start  to  life.  There  hangs  at  the 
cave's  mouth  the  magic  sword  and 
horn :  boldly  draw  the  sword,  and 
rightly  blow  the  horn,  and  those  en- 
chanted warriors  shall  start  to  life 
once  more.  Once— so  the  legend 
runs— the  entrance  to  that  cave  was 
found  by  mortal  wight ;  he  ^azed  on 
the  sword,  but  his  heart  failed  him 
to  grasp  It;  but  he  sounded  the 
horn ;  and  as  the  sleeping  knights 
started  to  their  feet,  roof  and  cave 
fell  in,  while  unearthly  voices  shout- 
ed ''woe  to  the  coward"  who  had 
missed  so  wondrous  an  adventure. 
"Go  into  Brittany,"  said  Alan  de 
risle  in  his  day, "  and  dare  to  say 
that  Arthur  is  dead — the  very  chil- 
dren will  stone  you."  Even  yet  they 
show  you  where  he  sleeps,  opposite 
his  old  stronghold  of  Eerauel,  m  the 
bleak  and  lonely  isle  of  Agalon. 
Long  they  believed  that  before  every 
battle  Arthur  and  his  host  might  be 
seen  at  eariy  dawn  marching  along 
the  mountain-tops  through  the  mist : 
and  still  they,  sing  his  war-song,  ana 
as  the  peasant  listens  to  the  distant 
sounds  of  hound  and  horn  winding 
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through  the  forest  under  the  Ml 
moon,  he  predicts  fine  weather,  for 
he  hears  the  ''Cbasse  Arthur." 

Of  the  ends  of  Gueneyer  and  Lan- 
celot we  do  not  care  to  say  much. 
Both  pass,  according  to  the  due  course 
of  rehgious  and  poetical  justice  of  the 
time,  tjrom  the  worst  vanities  of  the 
world  into  the  purest  odour  of  sanc- 
tity. Guenever  takes  the  veil  at 
Amesbuiy,  and  in  time  becomes  ab- 
bess there.  Of  the  beautiful  parting 
scene  between  her  and  Arthur,  where 
we  almost  lose  the  sense  of  her  ^ilt 
in  the  reality  of  her  repentance,  it  is 
but  just  to  Mr  Tennyson  to  say  that 
it  is  wholly  a  fair  creation  of  his  own. 
Very  different  is  the  spirit  in  which 
these  romances  part  from  her ;  ''while 
she  lived  she  was  a  true  lover,  and 
therefore  she  had  a  good  end."  Lan- 
celot, who  has  meanwhile  also  taken 
the  religious  habit,  sees  her  buried 
with  Arthur  at  Glastonbury,  and 
after  six  weeks  of  "  grovelHnff  and 

Slaying"  on  the  tomb,  he  too  is  found 
ead.  But  there  is  no  sound  of  peni- 
tence in  the  grand  proud  words  pro- 
nounced over  him  by  his  comrade  Sir 
Bors ;  after  a  life  of  falsehood  to  his 
king  and  his  friend,  red  with  the 
blood  of  unarmed  companions  slain  in 
an  tmhallowed  quarrel,  faithful  only 
to  an  adulterous  loye.  he  goes  to  his 
grave  with  that  well-known  eulogy, 
whose  magnificent  language  has 
blinded  many  an  admiring  reader  to 
its  perilous  application. 

But  such  is  the  morality  of  these 
romances  throughout;  an  evil  im- 
ported into  them  by  their  Anglo- 
Norman  adapters,  for  the  tales  of  the 
Mabinogion  are  free  from  it.  It  is 
not  that  we  find  here  the  seductiye 
licence  of  the  Italian  novelist;  it 
might  be  hard  to  point  even  to  a  li- 
centious passage  :  but  intrigue  and 
unchastity  are  tr^ted  as  the  boldest 
matters  of  fact,  and  the  writers  ap- 
pear utterly  unconscious  of  even  a 
moral  rule  in  such  cases.  The  two 
love-tales  are  adulteries,  for  the  rela- 
tions of  Tristram  and  Iseult  are  but 


*  "  Deinde  reverterentur  cives  in  iosalam  : — nivetis  (nioque  senex  in  niveo  equo 
flarium  Perironis  diTertet.** — Prophetia  Anglicama,  &c.,  Frankfurt,  1603,  p.  96. 

f  Morgan,  in  the  Welsh  legend,  ia  Artbur^B  phjncian— Morgan-hud— not  his 
utter  the  queen.  A  legend  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  told 
in  Pembrokeshire ;  buildings  are  seen  out  at  sea,  which  are  said  to  be  the  abodes  of 
the  Plant  Bhys  Dtrfn — a  lost  race  of  pigmies. 
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a  repetition  of  those  of  Lancelot  and 
Guenever ;  the  preux  chevaliers  are 
disloyal,  l^th  as  friends  and  as  sub- 
jects, in  that  which  is  riffhtly  held  to 
be  the  very  soul  of  modem  honour. 
Even  Arthur  himself,  in  whom  M.  de  la 
Yillemarqu^  sees  the  model  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry,  is  here  neither  saint  nor 
hero :  to  say  nothing  of  his  massacre 
of  the  innocents  already  alluded  to,  or 
Ms  unintentional  incest,  he  is  habit- 
ually faithless  in  his  own  ooi^ugal 
relations.  We  can  feel  little  interest 
in  his  own  wrongs,  when  he  congra- 
tulates Tristram  and  Iseult  on  bein^ 
safe  from  King  Mark  in  Joyous  GanL 
and  says  that  "they  are  right  well 
beset  together."  Sudi,  i adeed,  is  the 
line  inmiich  the  reader's  sympathies 
are  always  dif^cted ;  King  Mark's 
aims  at  avenging  himself  by  taking 
Tristram's  life,  are  always  denounced 
as  '*  treason  :**  when  King  Lot's  wife  is 
slain  in  adultery,  Arthur  and  Lance- 
lot hold  it  "  a  felonous  treason  ;**  and 
when  King  Mark^  for  the  most  excel- 
lent reasons,  banishes  Tristram  from 
his  court  for  ten  ^ears,  he  is  denounc- 
ed by  the  hero— in  the  apparent  con- 
viction that  he  is  expressmg  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  —  as  "  verj/  ungrate- 
fyir  But  enough  of  such  instances  - 
is  it  too  much  to  exclaim  with  old 
Leland— honest,  even  if  he  was  cre- 
dulous—" 0  scelera^  0  moreSf  0  cor- 
rupta  tempora  /"  * 

The  religion— in  all  but  the  latter 
portion,  the  Quest  of  the  Graal— is 
a  mere  parergon,  though  we  have 
abundance  of  its  phraseology.  In  all 
essentials  it  is  at  least  as  much  pagan 
as  Christian.  There  are  strong  proofs 
how  long  the  old  heathen  betief  sur- 
Tived, — a  blind  unreasoning  fear  of 
the  mysterious  >i)ower8  of  nature,  a 
very  worship  of  tne  groves  and  rocks. 
Morgan  la  Fajre,  who  can  turn  herself 
and  followers  into  stones  at  pleasure, 
is  a  far  more  awful  personi^e  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
appears  in  strange  oomunction  almost 
on  the  same  pa^  Nature  and  art 
are  alike  inexplicable,  except  on  su- 
pernatural principles.  The  works  of 
the  latter  are  miracles,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Excalibur.  The  powers  of 
the  former  are  magnified  mto  pro- 
digies.    We  have  an  example  in 
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that  strange  creation,  the  '^  Questing 
Beasts"  or  the  "  Beast  glatisant,"  the 
undoubted  original  of  the  "  Blatant 
Beast  **  of  Spenser ;  which,  introduc- 
ed as  it  is  abruptly  into  the  narra- 
tive, is  evidently  supposed  to  be  al- 
ready well  known.  It  has  "a  noise 
as  of  questing  hounds  in  its  belly** — 
"  a  marvellous  beast  and  a  great  sig- 
nification,** of  which  "Merlin  prophe- 
sied much  ;**  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed knightsof  Arthur*s  companionship 
follow  it  successively,  apparentljr 
without  success.  The  "  great  signi- 
fication** we  confess  oursdves  un^le 
to  explain  ;  but  the  legend,  like  so 
many  of  the  rest,  \b  Cymric  It  is 
undoubtedlv  the  Twrch  Trwyth^  the 
wild-boar  king,  of  the  tale  called 
"  Eilhwch  and  Olwen,**  the  wildest 
and  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the 
Mabmogion.  Once  a  king,  he  has  been 
transformed  into  a  boar  for  his  sins ; 
he  has  seven  young  pi^  or  princes, 
the  eldest  of  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Grugyn  Gwiych  Ereint,  of 
very  porcine  etymolo^,  "whose 
bristles  were  of  silver  wure.  and  you 
could  trace  him  through  tne  woods 
by  their  shining.'*  The  Boar-king 
carries  between  nis  ears  a  comb  ana 
scissors,  and  these  must  be  won  bv 
Eilhwcn  before  he  can  wed  with  Ol- 
wen, whose  father,  Yspaddaden  Pen- 
kawr,  cannot  arrange  his  hair  without 
them.  Eilhwch  obtains  the  aid  of 
Arthur  and  his  companions  in  the 
hunt ;  but  nine  days  and  nine  nights 
the  royal  beast  and  his  brood  defy 
the  whole  Round  Table.  They  hunt 
him  from  Ireland  through  Pembroke- 
shire, Cardigan,  over  the  Brecknock 
mountains,  across  the  Severn  into 
Cornwall,  where  he  takes  the  sea,  and 
is  never  seen  more. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  estimate 
of  these  romances  is  scarcely  the  po- 
pular one.  The  remarkable  interest 
which  attaches  to  them  seems  to  us 
independent  of,  and  far  beyond,  their 
intrinsic  merit.  As  to  the  life  and 
morals  which  they  paint,  the  most 
satisfactory  reflection  is,  that  it  was 
never  real  There  was  no  golden  age 
of  chivalry,  whatever  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  may  try  to  persuade  us — 

'*  When  what  is  now  oallod  poetry  was  lifo." 


♦  Collect  ,Y.  i7. 
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Few  of  these  heroes  wore  in  their 
hearts  the  noble  motto,  which  one 
cii  them— Gyron  le  Courtois— bore 
uponhissword,  **  Lof/ault^pas$e  Umt, 
etfauUetihonnetUnvC  Tnis  would- 
be  heroic  and  chivalric  ase  was  very 
mean  and  poor  in  some  or  its  phases. 
Even  its  ^ood,  such  as  it  was,  was  all 
for  the  knight  andnoble ;  the  "churl** 
is  only  introduced  for  their  disport 
and  mockery.  ''Then  were  they 
afraid  when  they  saw  a  knight. 
What  a  picture  of  the  social  rela- 
tions! 

After  all,  this  antiquarian  hero- 
worship  is  unreal  Nobler,  even  if 
more  self-assertive,— more  fertile  in 
present  deeds,  even  if  it  deal  lees  in 
reyerence  for  the  past,— is  the  consci- 
ous boast  of  Diomed,  which  breathes 
so  much  of  the  modem  English 
spirit — 

**  H  Off  It  roi  wartpmp  iitYofUtyop^t  €vxo/i<^ 

fiVCU.'* 

They  were  not  the  giants  that  they 
seem,  looming  through  the  mist  of 
ages.  If  we  hiy  our  bones  beside  their 
bone%  they  hi^ly  suffer  by  the  com- 


parison ;  nerve  and  sinew  have  not 
de^nerated.  The  ancient  armour 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  actu^ 
toumev,  was  found  somewhat  scant 
of  girth  for  the  limbs  that  jousted 
in  sport  at  Eglinton.  The  |;entle- 
men  of  modem  Eogland,  who.  instead 
of  sitting  at  home  at  ease,  ride  across 
the  stinest  country  thev  can  find,  or 
climb  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Wetter- 
hom  for  pure  amusement,  ore  at  least 
kin^  Arthur's  equals  in  this, — they 
^  will  not  go  to  meat  till  they  have 
seen  some  great  adventura**  And  if 
it  come  to  what  the  romancers  call 
"derrin^-do,**  we  can  fight  as  well  as 
thev  diet ;  though  the  sober  columns 
of  tne  modem  '*  correspondent "  have 
not  the  grand  faculty  of  lying  that 
was  accorded  to  the  trouveur  of  old, 
our  poor  prosaic  annals  can  tell  their 
story  too.  The  lads  that  stood  back 
to  back  at  the  Alma— the  men  who 
rode  at  Balaclava— the  raw  recruits. 
"  churls  **  though  they  were,  who  firea 
their  own  deatn-volley  as  they  went 
down  in  their  ranks  on  board  the 
Birkenhead— were  traer  heroes  than 
any  knight  of  the  Round  Table. 


THS  STRUGGLE  AT  MELAZZa 


Immediately  after  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  armv  from 
Palermo^  and  the  despatch  of"^  Turr*s 
and  Bixio's  columns  into  the  interior 
and  southern  and  eastem  portions 
of  Sicily,  Garibaldi  advanced  his 
new  levies  in  the  direction  of  Mes- 
sina, by  the  northem  coast-road,  until 
the  l^ing  column  under  Medici, 
about  2500  strong,  established  itself 
at  Barcelona,  threatening  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Melazzo,  distant  some 
seven  miles— Medici  having  in  his 
rear  small  bodies  of  men  echeloned 
along  the  coast  from  Barcelona  to 
Melazzo.  In  order  to  check  this  ad- 
vance. General  Bosco  was  despatched 
with  6000  picked  men  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  vicinity  of  Melazzo ;  its 
naturally  strong  position,  and  the 
fact  of  Garibaldi's  forces  being  desti- 
tute of  artillery,  rendering  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Neapolitans,  perfectly 
impregnable  to  such  an  assemblage 


Thb  Faro,  Jtdy  30, 1860. 
of  raw  levies  as  those  under  MedicL 
The  promontory  on  which  the  castle 
is  situated  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  Tarying  from  three-quarters  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
on  an  average  about  600  or  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  connected  with 
the  main  bjr  a  low  and  narrow  isth- 
mus on  which  stands  the  town,  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the 
Stns  of  the  castle.  This  fortress  of 
elazzo  is,  nevertheless,  overlooked 
by  the  higher  cliffs  bevond,  but  which 
it  completely  defends  from  a  land 
attack.  On  the  western  side,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  are  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  works,  consisting  of  a 
Norman  tower  and  heavy  massive 
walls :  the  more  modem  works,  how- 
ever, surround  this,  and  extend  over 
about  half  the  isthmus  enclosing  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  little  of 
which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
save  the  cathedral    The  English,  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  present  oentoiy, 
strengthened  Melazzo,  when,  after  a 
six  months'  siegOi  they  took  it  from 
the  French ;  bat  the  Neapolitans  have 
sabsequently  added  much  to  the  land- 
ward fortincations— a  veir  ijeneral 
measure  throughout  their  dommions, 
as  if  they  considered  themselves  safe 
from  all  comers  save  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  works  mount  forty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  chiefly  long  24-ponnd- 
ers,  nearly  all  of  which  are  frumig  the 
town.  A  succession  of  loose  irregu- 
lar fortification,  eztendine  down  the 
slopesin  thatdirection,hadbeen  lately 
abandoned  as  useless.  The  modem 
town  is  generally  massive  and  well 
built,  containing  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  ana  in  itself  affords  con- 
siderable advantages  for  defence  from 
a  land  attack,  the  mainland  in  the 
immediate  vicinitv  being  verv  low, 
and  thickly  belted  with  cane-brake; 
vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  as  well 
as  intersected  with  numerous  ditches, 
embankments,  and  detached  houses, 
all  admirably  adapted  to  impede  the 
advance  of  troops.  A  more  pictur- 
esque view  than  that  from  the  cliffs 
at  the  back  of  the  castle,  looking 
landward,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; 
the  tall  spine  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  north  of  the  island  forms 
the  background,  with  the  crater  of 
Etna  just  leaning  over  its  summit. 
Awaj  west  we  have  the  wild  fantastic 
outlme  of  the  coast  stretching  down 
towards  Termini,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  Faro  of  Messina.  The 
plain,  or  rather  slopes  of  Sicily  to- 
wards Melazzo.  are  teeming  with 
cultivation,  ana  studded  with  vil- 
lages and  towns,  amon^  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  Barcelona. 
Away  seawards  we  have  Lipari,  Vol- 
cano, Stromboli,  and  other  islets  dot- 
ting the  blue  Mediterranean.  That 
small  town,  due  south  about  three 
miles,  is  MeriL  to  which^  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Bosoo  from  Messina,  Medici 
advanced  his  column  from  Barcelona. 
At  Merii,  the  land  rises  towards  Uie 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  across 
its  front  flows  a  very  broad  "  fumara" 
or  water-course  coming  down  from 
the  neighbouring  heighto,  and  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  a  couple  of 
miles  west  of  the  town.  Merii  thus 
forms  a  position,  easily  defended, 
upon  a  spur  of  the  mountains  pro- 
jecting towards  Melazzo.    Upon  an- 
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other  projecting  spur,  in  the  direction 
of  MessiniL  and  similarly  cut  off  fnmi 
the  plain  by  a  water-course,  stands 
the  uttle  town  of  Pace.  Pace  stands 
so  dose  to  the  sea  as  to  perfectlr 
command  the  coast-road  along  which 
General  Bosco's  forces  advanmd  from 
Messina  :  and^had  Qaribaldi  and  his 
followers  been  at  Barcelona  earlkr, 
he  would  probably  there  have  fought 
Bosco  before  he  reached  Mekzzo,  and 
whilst  tired  with  his  long  march  from 
Messina.  Medici,  however,  was  in  no 
position  to  assume  so  actively  offen- 
sive a  measure,  and  leave  his  rear 
open  to  attack  trom  the  garrison  of 
Melazzo,  the  more  so,  that  bosco'sre- 
pute  was  that  of  a  fighting  man,  and 
nis  corps  was  known  to  be  picked 
frx)m  the  large  garrison  of  Messina. 
The  liberatingforces  wisely,  therefore, 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  Merii. 
the  detachments  in  the  rear  hurriea 
up  to  support  them,  and  Medici  de- 
terminedf  to  hold  his  ground  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Dictator  from  Palermo. 
However,  on  the  morning  of  the 
I7th  of  July.  General  Bosoo  advanc- 
ing with  all  his  force  (saving  the 
eight  hundred  men  he  had  found  in 
garrison  on  arrival)  to  occupy  the  op- 

?08ite  heights  in  the  direction  of 
^ace,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
advancing  on  Santa  Lucia,  and  from 
thence  turning  his  position,  Medici 
immediately  moved  on  in  support  of 
his  advanced  guard,  and  an  affair  of 
outposts  took  place  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted,  losingeighteen  prisoneis^ 
and  a  few  killed  and  wounded.  In 
the  afternoon,  Medici  again  attacked 
Bosco  in  force,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict drove  him  back  towards  MelaszoL 
but  wiUia  loss  on  his  side  often  kUled 
and  thirty-seven  wounded.  In  the 
evening  the  Garibaldians  feU  back  on 
MeriL  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
the  Palermitan  reffiment,  under 
Colonel  Dunn,  arrived,  and  was  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  the  cross- 
road from  Santa  Lucia  to  Melazzo. 
The  following  day,  that  officer  hav- 
ing received  information  that  there 
were  two  guns  in  position  on  the 
left  of  the  town  only  guarded  by 
100  men,  he  stole  up  witn  200,  hop- 
ing to  surprise  them,  but  found 
himself  in  face  of  the  entire  Neapo- 
litan force,  in  position,  occupying  a 
semicircle  of  about  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent   Colonel  Dunn  of  course  retired 
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just  in  time  to  meet  Ckiribald!,  who 
bad  arrived  with  a  portion  of  Co- 
Benz*8  division,  giving  in  all  a  dia- 
poeable  force  of  about  4500  meiL 
with  three  gona— that  is,  if  two  old 
ship  twelve-pounder  carronades^  and 
a  8ix-pounder  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  deserve  such 
a  name. 

The  force  under  Ckiribaldi  was  di- 
vided as  follows  :— 


Medici*8  division, 
Cosenz^s    do., 
Halinchini's  do., 

Three  guns,  and 


2400 

1800 

700 

4400 


Bosco's  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
consisted  of— 

Five  regimentB  of  carbineers, 
The  first  regiment  of  the 'line, 
Two  squadrons  of  caralry  (aboat  120), 
Two  field-batteries  ; 

in  all,  including  the  garrison,  about 
6500  men.  The  Neapolitan  position 
in  front  of  Melazzo  was  well  chosen, 
its  right  and  left  leaning  on  the  two 
hamlets  of  Arebi  and  St  Marino^  each 
on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
force  in  St  Marino,  with  three  guns, 
commanded  the  main  road  to  Barce- 
lona, and  that  in  Arebi,  with  as  many 
guns,  defended  the  approach  to  the 
brid^  leading  into  the  town  on  the 
Messina  side  and  the  cross-road  to 
Santa  Lucia,  whilst  the  Neapolitan 
centre  was  established  in  the  hamlet 
of  St  Pietro,  where  all  the  houses 
and  walls  had  been  loop-holed  and 
otherwise  strengthened.  During  the 
night,  Bosco  advanced  his  ri^ht  by 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  direction  of 
Barcelona,  with  the  hopes  of  out- 
flanking the  attack  in  this  direction, 
and  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  pushing  up  the /Mmara  towards 
Merii,  should  the  Gfaribaldians  meet 
wiUi  a  reverse  in  the  impending 
attack.  Regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  forces,  Bosco  was 
the  only  Neapolitan  officer  in  this 
war  who  has  meant  fighting,  and  his 
troops  were  about  the  best  in  their 
army,  nearly  all  riflemen,  orderly, 
well  drilled,  and  well  pipe-clayed. 
As  for  Oaribaldrs  force,  a  more 
heterogeneous  one  never  came  into 
the  field.  Northern  Italians  pre- 
dominated,   but    English,   Frencb, 
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Hungarian,  Swiss,  and  Germans  of 
all  shades,  were  numerous.  Of  Si- 
cilians there  were  two  regents, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  levies  from 
Palermo,  some  so  young  and  diminu- 
tive as  to  stagger  nn£r  the  weight 
(^  their  own  muskets,  denerallv 
speaking,  the  force  was  armed  witn 
£nfields,  but  few  knew  how  to 
develop  the  use  of  those  deadly 
weapons,  the  sights  being  deemed  a 
superfluitv.  Any  martinet  contem- 
plating this  lihgting  armv  would 
have  oera  h^urtbroken  at  the  utter 
contempt  displayed  on  all  sides  for 
those  qualities  which  on  parade 
are  considered  the  nne  qua  nan  of 
a  soldier;  but  these  red-shirted, 
ra^^ged- looking  scarecrows,  under 
this  far  from  prepossessing  exterior, 
possessed  many  of  those  sterling 
qualities  which  have  often  enabled 
impromptu  levies  to  triumph  over 
more  elaborate  organisationa  A 
musket  or  rifle,  sixtv  rounds  of  am- 
munition, a  water-bottle,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  an  emptv  naversaek, 
and  you  have  the  impedimenta  of  a 
Ckiribaldian.  Of  commissaries,  in 
gorgeous  uniform,  there  are  none,  yet 
of  beef  and  bread  there  is  an  oc- 
casional supply;  of  discipline  there 
is  the  mere  snadow :  all,  however, 
are  animated  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  their  chiefs,  and  especially 
Garibaldi :  he  may  be  said  to  exer- 
cise an  individual  influence  over  his 
followers,  wholly  without  parallel 
amongst  modem  commanders.  With 
this  imaginative  race  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  superstition ;  whatever 
he  says,  is ;  wherever  he  appears, 
victory  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  feeling,  combined  with  an  utter 
contempt,  and,  with  the  Sicilians^  an 
implacable  ha&ed  for  thq^Neapohtan 
troops,  has  been  the  key-stone  of 
Garibaldi's  success,  and  of  victories 
won  in  utter  defiance  of  all  martial 
taoties,  as  laid  down  by  Jomini  and 
other  expositors  of  the  rules  of  war. 
Those  writers  forget  that  every  suc- 
cttsful  commander  had  his  own  art  of 
war,  whilst  the  man  of  routine  and 

Ereoedent  who  ought  to  have  woil 
ad  not  nis  opponent  transgressed 
establu^ed  rules,  is  invariably  found 
pinned  like  some  specimen  beetle  in 
a  glass  case,  for  lack  of  that  origi- 
ni3ity  which  constitutes  thedifierenee 
between  born  and  educated  generals. 
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Early  on  the  morniog  of  the  20th, 
Gkribaldi^B  oolmnns  deployed  from 
Mem  to  the  attack,  MaJenchini  and 
his  division  bein^  destined  to  ad- 
vance by  the  sea-snore,  driving  in  the 
Neapolitan  right,  and  carrving  the 
village  of  StM^ino  to  force  the  Pader- 
mo  gate  of  the   town.    Gkuibaldi, 
vrith  the  main  columns  under  Medici 
and   Cosenz,   advanced   as  far  as 
Dunn's  position  on  the  cross-roads 
towards  Pace,  and  then  separating, 
pushed   for  Archi   and  St  Pietro 
respectively,  hoping  to  force  the  left 
ana  centre,  and,  concentrating  on  the 
Messina  gate,  carry  the   town  in 
that  direction.     Towards  seven  the 
skirouBhing  became  general,  as  the 
heads   of    various  columns   closed 
with  the  Neapolitan  semicircle.  Every 
man  of  Bosoo's  force  was   posted 
under     the     advantageous     cover 
of  house,  wall,  or  embankment— 
their    movements    being    entirely 
masked  by  the  thick  beds  of  Indian 
fig  which  here  intersect  the  vine- 
yards, and  in  man;^  places  form  an 
impenetrable    barrier.      Our    men 
dropped  fast  under  this  hidden  fire, 
without  any  guide  by  which  to  return 
it,  save  the  smoke  of  their  adversar- 
ies' rifles ;  all,  however,  steadily  ad- 
vanced, threadinj^  their  way  amongst 
cane-brake,  Indian-fig  bushes,   and 
vineyards  as  best  they  could.  Colonel 
Peard  and  his  revolviog-rifle  com- 
pany pushed  on  towards  the  town 
Dy  a  Dy-road  on  the  left,  but  was 
soon  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and 
shortlv  afterwards  the  advance  was 
entirely    checked    by   the    masses 
against  which  they  were  exposed. 
TtLQ  check  was,  however,  momentary ; 
the  Garibaldians  were  speedily  rem- 
Ibrced ;   and  the  right  and  centre 
again  advanced,  headed  bv  Garibaldi 
in  person:  who  as  usual  was  ever 
in  t  Qe  thickest  of  the  fray,  cigaret  en 
bomhe,  and  walking-stick  in  hand, 
cheering  his  guides  and  Genoese  car- 
bineers, his  calm   and  beuevolent 
features  bearing  their  usual  happv 
expression,  as  if  he  were  on  a  day  s 
excursion,   rather    than  leading  a 
death-struggle  on  which  the  fate  of 
his   countrjr   depended.      Stroogly 
built  and  of  middle  stature,  thispala- 
din  of  Italy  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  his  followers  by  his  unassum- 
ing  manner  and   aspect.    Though 
dressed  somewhat  in  sulor  fashion, 
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with  a  red  shirt,  grey  trousers  wide- 
awake^ and  loose  bandana  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  his  appearance 
is  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and 
his  manner  gentlemanly  and  geniaL 
There  is  something  most  winning  and 
honest  in  his  manner,  and  you  axe 
at  once  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  you  are  face  to  face  with  a 
man  whose  word  would  be  his  bond, 
and  upon  whose  guidance,  either  by 
sea  or  land,  vou  would  implicitly 
rely.    No  wonder,  then,  that  his  men 
advance  i^G;ain'  with  such  confidence, 
.where  pemaps  routine  troop  would 
have  hesitated-     It  is,  indeed,  hot 
work :  Medici*s  horse  has  been  Killed 
under  him :  Cosenz   has  been  hit 
in  the  neck ;  but  the  general  still 
leads    his    guides  under    Missari, 
and  the   (knoese  carbineers,   who 
ever  behave  admirably.    Suddenly 
a  three-gun  battery  opened  on  them 
with  mitraiUe  at  twenty  paces ;  in 
this  murderous  discharge  Garibaldi 
was  slightly  hurt,  Missari's   horse 
killed,   M^or  Breda  killed,    Sta- 
tella   alone  left  standing  on   foot 
vrith   a  few  men.     At  the   same 
time   Malenchini,  who  had  driven 
the  advanced  Neapolitans  back  on 
St  Marino,  found  it  impossible  to 
cany  the  hamlet — the  road  to  it 
being  completely  swept   by   their 
battery  ;  and  the  Gkuribaldians  were 
again  checked  along  the  whole  line. 
Gdneral   Garibaldi  merely  gather- 
ed himself  up  for  a  freSh  attack, 
and  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
English  regimen^  as  it  is  termed, 
under  Dunn,  having  arrived,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  M^jor 
Wyndham,  were  sent  to  try  and  break 
through  the  line  towards  San  Mari- 
no ;  and  Dunn,  with  the  remainder, 
about    two    hundred   strong,   was 
ordered  by  the  General  to  advance 
and  endeavour  to  canj  the  battery 
in  flank ;  whilst  Missan,  Statella,and 
the  remnant  of  their  men,  attempted 
the  same  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.    Advancing  under  cover 
of  a  wall  and  diteh,  Dunn  led  his 
men  towards  the  battery,  where  he 
found,  to  his  astonishment,  Ckiribaldi 
joined  in  the  fray.    Dashing  in  after 
a  momentary  struggle  with  the  in- 
fantry, the  guns  were  carried,  and  in 
the  act  of  beingdragged  off",  when  the 
Neapolitans  opened  out  and  made 
room  for  their  cavalry,  about  one 
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handred  and  twenty  in  number,  to 
charge,  and  endeavonr  to  retake 
the  captured  guna.  Dunn's  men, 
unaccustomed  to  fire,  behaved  ad- 
mirably, though  driven  out  of  the 
battery,  and  their  commander  knock- 
ed down  and  galloped  over  by  the 
cavalry,  not,  however,  until  he  had 
shot  tneir  leader.  Dividing  them- 
selves on  either  side  the  road,  the 
(laribaldians  placed  their  backs  to 
the  wall  and  Indian-fig  bushes,  and 
(^>ened  fire  on  the  cavalry  from 
either  side.  This  was  the  struggle 
of  the  day,  and  very  nearly  cost 
Ckiribaldi  his  life,  and  with  it  the 
life  of  Italy.  Afraid  of  advancing 
too  far,  and  finding  himself  between 
two  fires,  the  Neapolitan  leader 
halted,  and  endeavoured  to  return : 
but  Garibaldi,  Missari,  Statella,  ana 
a  handful  of  guides,  barred  the  way. 
Summoned  by  the  Neapolitan  offi- 
cer to  surrender,  the  hero  of  Yarese 
me^v  rei>lied  by  springing  at  his 
horsed  bridle  and  cutting  down 
the  owner.  Three  or  four  troopers 
seconded  their  officer ;  one  of  them 
Qaribaldi  wounded ;  Missari  killed 
two  others,  and  shot  the  horse  of  a 
tiiird ;  Statella  killed  another :  and 
this  murderous  Btrugele  concluded 
l^  liissari's  killing atnird  with  the 
fourth  barrel  of  his  revolver.  The 
remnant  of  the  cavahr  now  charged, 
backed,  and  escaped,  leaving  the 
guns  in  the  hands  of  €kuribaldi. 
Wyndham  having  been  equally  suc- 
ceasful  on  the  left,  after  some  very 
sharp  fighting,  the  whole  line  now 
Advanced  witn  the  bayonet  ^am- 
munition getting  very  scarce;  the 
Swiss  and  Bavarians  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  following  the 
example  of  their  Neapolitan  oreth- 
ren,  retired  in  confusion  towards 
the  town.  On  arriviuff  at  the 
houses  in  its  vicinity,  the  castle 
guns  opened  on  the  assailants  and 
eoverea  the  retreat ;  and  as  it  was 
now  noon,  a  halt  was  sounded,  for 
the  Garibaldians  had  been  advan- 
dnff  since  daybreak,  and  fighting 
under  »  Sicilian  summer  sun.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  bridge,  some  exten- 
sive wood-stores  and  otner  buildings 
were  broken  open,  and  the  troops 
idaeed  under  cover  for  a  couple  of 
nour^  rest  previous  to  assaulting  the 
town,  a  few  good  riflemen  alone  being 
potted  to  check  any  advance  on  the 
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part  of  the  enemy.  Here  an  incident 
occurred  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  showing  the  singular 
character  of  Qaribaldi  Finding 
his  shirt  dirty  and  soiled  from  his 
personal  struggles,  he  took  it  off, 
washed  it  in  the  brook  har^  by, 
and  hung  it  up  on  the  bushe8,'ate 
his  lunch  of  bread,  fruit,  and  water, 
smoked  his  cigar  barenu^k^,  and, 
wrapt  in  thought,  sat  apparently 
contemplating  tne  drying  of  his  gar- 
ment :  thus,  in  the  field  and  bivouac, 
sharing  danger  and  hardship  with 
the  humblest  of  his  followers.  Di- 
rectly his  shirt  was  dry,  he  went  on 
board  the  Tukeri,  formerly  Veloce, 
Iving  in  the  bay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  personally  direct- 
ed her  fire  on  the  rortress  and  retir- 
ing masses.  Having  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  fire  on  the  steamer,  and 
divertea  the  attention  of  the  troops, 
he  landed,  and  led  the  assault  on  tne 
town.  At  two  o'clock  the  attack 
became  general;  Medici  advanced 
hj  the  beach,  on  the  western  side ; 
Uoeenz  towards  the  Messina  gate ; 
and  Wyndham,  followed  by  Aialen- 
chini,  rushed  at  the  gate  leading  to 
Palermo.  A  harassing  fire  was  kept 
up  by  the  Neapolitans  from  the  houses 
and  behind  the  boats  on  the  beach, 
and  shot  and  shell  from  the  castle 
showered  in  on  the  Garibaldians; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Pavia  com- 
pany had  wormed  their  way  into 
some  gardens,  turning  the  Neapoli- 
tan lefLthat  good  nrogress  was 
made.  The  wall,  which  nearly  sur- 
rounds the  town  on  the  land  side^ 
though  nearly  thirtv  feet  high,  of- 
fered but  little  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  many  apertures  in  it.  Medici's 
men  again  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fig^hting^  and  behaved  right  well,  in 
spite  or  their  heavy  losses.  Some 
of  the  houses  were  gallantly  con- 
tested ;  but  the  Neapolitans  fought 
like  beaten  troops,  and  were  evi- 
dently bent  on  gntaually  retiring  to 
the  castle,  their  retreat  beins  covered 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  imell  from 
the  fortress^  in  spite  of  which  the 
heroic  €kunbaldians  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  position  to  position, 
driving  back  the  troops  until,  about 
four  oVlock,  th^  worked  their  way 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  In 
the  mean  time  some  of  Medici's  men 
and  Peard's  company,  following  the 
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Marina  on  tbe  western  Bide  of  the 
peninsnla,  gained  the  heights  to  sea* 
ward  of  the  castle,  and  established 
themselves  near  an  old  windmill, 
which  completely  overlooked  the 
northern  works  of  Melazzo,  and 
rapidly  with  their  rifles  drove  the 
nurison  out  of  that  quarter.  No- 
thing more  could  now  be  done  for 
the  want  of  heavy  guns,  as,  from  the 
height  of  its  walls,  and  dngularly 
strong  natural  position,  the  castle 
could  not  be  escaladed.  Barricades 
were  thrown  up  in  all  the  immediate 
approaches  towards  the  town,  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  sortie,  and  of- 
ficers and  men,  alike  worn  out  and 
weary,  lay  down  on  their  posts  for 
the  night— Garibaldi,  with  his  head 
on  a  saddle,  under  the  portico  of  a 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  Marina. 
Their  successes,  however,  had  been 
dearly  bought,  no  less  than  750  Ga- 
ribaldians  were  kors  de  combat^  and 
of  these  over  150  killed ;  Medici's 
and  Cosenz's  columns  and  the  reserve 
bearing  by  far  the  greater  portion,  so 
that  it  mav  be  said  that  out  of  the 
4000  actually  engaged,  when  you  have 
deducted  the  600  men  under  Malen- 
ehini,  who  was  driven  back  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  with  moderate 
loss,  the  remainder  lost  upwards  of 
a  fifth  hoTB  de  combat,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  hours  they 
were  engaged,  tells  they  met  with  no 
ordinary  resistance.  As  for  the 
Neapolitans,  so  strong  and  so  well 
covered  were  their  various  positions^ 
strengthened  by  loopholes  and  bar- 
ricades, that  they  did  not  lose  more 
than  150  in  all  More  than  once  the 
fate  of  Italy  was  doubtful,  until 
the  happy  aavance  of  the  reserves, 
under  Dunn  and  Wvndham,  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  tum^  the  tide  of  the  day ;  and 
to  the  pluck  and  judgment  of  these 
two  officers,  together  with  the  admir- 
able conductor  the Piedmontese  iow 
officers,  by  whom  their  r^ment  was 
officered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin- 
gulariy  steady  conduct  of  the  Paler- 
mitansw  may  be  attributed  the  suc- 
cess of  GaribaldTs  hardest  fought 
battle  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  generally 
stated  that  Bosoo's  troops  fought 
better  than  the  Austrians  had  ever 
done  in  Lombardy  against  theCac- 
ciatori  delle  AlpL 
Nothing  occurred  during  the  four 
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following  days,  save  that  Bosco 
seemed  to  imagine  that  he  could  dio^ 
tate  his  own  terms  to  Garibaldi,  who 
steadil^y  refused  anything  but  an  un« 
conditional  surrender,  the  garrison 
being  hermetically  sealed,  and  too 
disheartened  to  attempt  a  sortie; 
besides,  provisions  were  not  abun- 
dant, ana  they  were  suffering  much 
from  the  badness  of  the  water.  Mines 
were  therefore  driven  under  the  nuun 
entrance  of  the  castle,  and  the  £[airi^ 
son  summoned  to  an  unconditional 
surrender  at  six  P.M.  on  the  24th ; 
on  the  afternoon  of  which  day  Bosco 
found  his  expected  relief,  in  the  ar^ 
rival  of  five  Neapolitan  steam  fri- 
gates, who  threatened  to  bombard  the 
town  if  the  troops  were  not  allowed 
to  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
remaining  field  battery,  leaving  be- 
hind the  neavy  gwas  and  stores.  To 
these  terms  G^nWdi  was  obliged  to 
consent,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  replying  to  their  fire.  The  gar- 
rison were  accordingly  embarked  for 
Naples  and  Messina^  the  Neapolitan 
men-of-war  performmj;  again  in  this 
case  the  part  for  which  they  seem 
especudly  created ;  namely,  that  of 
removing  their  army  to  a  place  of 
safety  after  it  has  been  well  tnrashed. 
The  great  guns  and  stores  foimdin 
the  fort  were  of  course  invaluable 
to  Garibaldi,  as  well  as  the  horses 
of  the  caval^,  and  the  ninety-four 
mules  belongmg  to  the  field  batteries; 
but  the  Neapolitans  had  the  inde- 
cency to  spike  eighteen  of  the  guns, 
and  lay  a  train  to  the  principal  ma^ 
zine,  leaving  a  li^ht^  match  in  it^ 
which  was  luckily  discovered  in 
time.  Bosco  denied  all  knowledge 
of  these  transactions.  Of  the  value 
of  t^is  denial  the  reader  must  form 
his  own  estimate.  The  day  after  the 
fight,  numerous  reinforcements  began 
to  arrive  from  Palermo,  which  soon 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  Gari- 
baldians  to  10,000,  and  Medici  was 
sent  forward  with  the  columns  in 
the  direction  of  Messina  to  check 
any  advance  in  that  quarter,  and 
with  a  view  of  commencing  opera- 
tions against  that  town.  Ikledioi 
soon  established  himself  in  that 
neighbourhood,  but  kept  the  main 
boc^  of  his  men  at  Jesso  and  Spa- 
dafora.  Convinced  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  longer  opposing  GarH 
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baldi  in  Sicily,  and  knowing  the 
odiom  that  the  repetition  of  the 
atrodons  bombardment  of  P^ermo 
would  entail  on  him  in  Earope,  King 
Bomba  decided  upon  trying  to  in- 
duce foreign  powers  to  aid  him  by 
pretmiding  to  nave  left  Sicily  free  to 
aeleot  her  own  form  of  government. 
On  ttie  24th  Marshal  Clary,  com- 
manding-in-chief in  the  island,  re- 
ceived orders  to  commence  the  eva- 
cuation of  Sicily,  and  to  place  him- 
self in  communication  with  the 
Filibuster,  as  the^  once  had  the  im- 
becility to  term  him.  The  towns  of 
Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Augusta, 
were  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
the  troops  could  be  witndrawn,  and 
the  far-tamed  citadel  of  Messina,  and 
its  surrounding  fortifications,  as  soon 
as  the  disarmament  could  oe  com- 
pleted !  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
&11  of  MelazKO,  a  battle  in  which 
the  only  Sicilian  officer  engaged  was 
Bosco,  and  he  was  fighting  against 
his  own  countrymen;  a  fact,  how- 
ever, not  more  remarkable  than  that 
the  subscription  throughout  this  fer- 
tile island  in  aid  of  Garibaldi  has 
only  amounted  to  ^^5000,  and  that 
he  and  his  son  had  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of  the  horses  during  the  first 
month  they  were  in  the  island,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Marquis  Fardella,  and  a  few  other 
honourable  exceptions,  no  well-to-do 
Sicilian  has  joined  the  army.  The 
pusillanimous  and  unpatriotic  part 
taken  by  the  migority  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bourbon  dominion  is 
pitiable.  They  have  no  idea  of 
risking  the  varnish  of  their  patent 
leather  boots  beyond  the  Gaffes  of 
the  Toledo,  or  their  precious  persons 
beyond  an  evening  s  drive  on  the 
Marina  or  English  garden :  as  for 
personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice,  they 
will  make  none.  Not  a  single  nouse 
in  Palermo  would  receive  a  wounded 
Garibaldian  after  its  fall,  save  Rayuso 
of  the  Trinacria  Hotel ;  and  the  pre- 
cious moments  which  are  to  give  new 
life  to  Italjr,  are  frittered  away  over 
ices  and  cigars  that  would  sicken 
any  but  a  Sicilian.  The  evacuation 
of  M^^na  being  completed,  and  a 
convention  entered  into  between  Me- 
dici and  Governor -.General  Clary, 
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that  the  town,  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  to  be  respected,  unless 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  citadel 
from  that  side,  the  Garibaldian 
forces  under  Medici  marched  into 
Messina  on  July  27th.  It  seemed 
at  first  a  citv  of  the  dead,  for  the 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
carrying  with  them  their  goods  ana 
property.  The  Dictator  soon  hast- 
ened up  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army ;  and  having  been  subseouently 
reinforced  by  Ebefs  and  Bixio's 
columns  from  the  south,  as  well  as 
daily  arrivals  from  Palermo,  an  army 
of  upwards  of  20,000  men  is  now 
at  his  disposal  in  Messina  and  its 
vicinity.  Batteries  are  being  thrown 
up  at  the  Faro,  and  vast  preparations 
made  for  crossing  into  Calabria;  but 
whether  Garibaldi  will  make  a  cam- 
paign in  that  country,  or,  collecting 
nis  steamers,  make  a  swoop  at  Naples, 
time  only  can  show  j  but  come  what 
may  in  that  direction,  Sicily  being 
now  free,  must  be  ere  long  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel. The  crowd  of  adventurers 
swarming  here  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,— the  appearance  of  that  bird 
of  evil  omen,  Joseph  Mazzini. — the 
rapacity  of  the  Sicilians,  who  all  con- 
ceive that  they  are  to  receive  lucra* 
tive  public  emplovment,  together 
with  tneir  constant  intrigue  to  upset 
the  various  ministries  that  have  been 
formed,  all  tends  to  show  that  they 
are  utterly  unfit  for  self-government, 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  must  ensue  if 
thejr  are  left  to  themselves,  when 
Garibaldi  leaves  the  island.  But  into 
whatsoever  hands  Sicily  may  fall,  for 
vears  it  must  be  rigorously  governed, 
before  its  motley  and  debased  inhabi- 
tants can  be  expected  to  respect  life 
or  property,  much  less  become  fit  to 
be  citizens  of  a  representative  com- 
munity. Here  may  be  witnessed  the 
withering  influence  of  generations  of 
servitude  and  vassalage  upon  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  community  of 
Sicily  may  be  divided— namely,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  working  classes : 
the  one  is  i^porant  and  emascu- 
lated with  dissipation^  and  the  other 
degraded  and  demoralised  to  a  degree 
vrithont  a  parallel  in  Europe. 
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TflSRE  is  BomethiDjp  very  pleasant 
in  the  appearance  of  a  new  house. 
The  walls  are  so  clean,  the  roof  so 
perfect,  the  windows  so  cheerful- 
looking,  and  the  very  doors  seeming 
so  ready  to  open  without  any  noise 
or  difficulty  on  their  hospitable  hinge. 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess  that, 
though  a  new  house  gives  one  very 
agreeable  ideas  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, it  is  not  so  picturesque  as 
an  old  one.  The  scenenr  of  England 
would  lose  very  much  of  its  beauty  if 
its  fields  and  parks  were  not  dotted 
over  with  quaint,  gable-ended  man- 
sions, omamentea  with  tall  chinmeys, 
and  steep  red-tiled  roofs,  grown  grey 
with  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  Castles,  also, 
perched  like  a  robber  on  some  emi- 
nence, to  command  a  view  of  the 
public  road  at  its  foot,  lifting  their 
towers  and  turrets  up  into  the  sky, 
form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  add  a  new  sort  of  interest 
to  the  tract  of  country  we  are  journey- 
ing through.  But  does  it  ever  strike 
one  traveUer  out  of  ten,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  interest  we  take  in  these 
old  dwellings?  It  can't  be  their 
mere  shape  and  position,  for  it  is 
possible  to  devise  more  regular  plans, 
and  to  discover  more  fitting  situa- 
tions. Ko~it  is  the  history  of  the 
human  feelings,  of  which  these  places 
have  been  the  theatre,  that  involun- 
tarily rises  to  our  minds ;  it  is  the 
cares,  the  loves,  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  which  those  old  walls  have  been 
the  witnesses,  that  invest  them,  to 
the  thoughtful  hearty  with  a  far  deeper 
and  more  enduring  interest  than  ever 
can  attach  themselves  to  stone  and 
lime.  Not  a  house  in  all  England 
that  has  stood  for  two  hundred  years, 
that  has  not  a  tale  to  tell  that  would 
astonish  the  writers  of  romance ;  not 
a  room  that  has  not  its  memory  of 
death  or  marriage — of  the  bride 
coming  into  it  in  the  splendour  of 
her  beauty,— of  the  same,  when  fifty 
years  have  past,  being  carried  out  of 
It,  mourned  by  her  descendants  of 
the  third  generation ;  or,  perhaps, 
neglected  and  forgotten  as  one  wno 
has  lived  too  long.    But  who  is  there 


that  can  chronicle  all  the  deeds  of 
cruelty  or  of  kindness,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  misery  or  happiness,  that  have 
occurred  in  those  old  houses?  It  must 
be  sufficient  for  the  traveUer  to  know, 
that  wherever  men  and  women  have 
resided  these  incidents  must  have 
occurred— children  must  have  been 
bom.  must  have  died—in  their 
youtn,  in  their  manhood,  in  their  old 
age— and  sights  and  sounds,  hopes 
and  disappointments  and  sorrows, 
must  have  been  as  profuselv  scat- 
tered along  the  devious  paths  that 
conducted  them  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  as  we  ourselves  find 
them  in  our  daily  progress  from  the 
same  starting  pomt  to  the  same  end. 
It  is  the  recollections,  then  (if  we 
may  call  them  so,  since  they  are  not 
of  any  particular  incident,  out  only 
of  the  inevitable  events  that  we  may 
venture  to  take  on  trust)— it  is  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  not  the 
architectural  style  of  the  buikling, 
that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  queer 
comers  and  innumerable  windows  of 
a  mansion  of  the  days  of  old.  In 
themselves,  many  people  have  main- 
tained that  those  broken  lines  and 
fantastic  ornaments  are  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  the  plain  solidity  of  the 
Grecian  architecture  and  the  massive 
solemnity  of  the  palaces  of  Italv ;  but 
to  us  English  they  assume  a  higher 
character  than  any  mere  beauty  of 
collocation  can  bestow,  for  they  are 
treasuries  of  English  feelings— Eng- 
lish history— English  life.  Elizabeth 
rises  before  us  as  she  stood  when  the 
Armada  was  defeated.  Charles  I. 
with  his  ceremonious  stateliness — 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads — 
the  burly  figure  and  unconquerable 
will  of  Oliver  Cromwell— the  reso- 
lute independence  of  Hampden— the 
chivalrous  courage  of  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  sweet  feminine  grace  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson,  or  Lady  Russell.  These 
are  the  thoughts  and  associations 
that  make  an  old  house  so  charming ; 
but  first — for  one  doesn't  like  even 
to  be  pleased  on  false  pretences— is 
the  house  old  ?  Has  it  stood  in  cloud 
and  sunshine  all  those  years  ?  Is  it 
contemporaiy  with  the  historic  men 
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whose  time  its  stvle  of  architectnre 
recallB?  If  so—all  hail,  old  farm  and 
mapor ! — walled  castle  and  moated 
grange  l~for  humanity  has  breathed 
Its  spirit  into  your  stones,  and  you 
grow  half  human  yourselves  from 
having  sheltered  so  many  genera- 
tions of  men.  But  if  it  is  not  in 
reality  an  old  house— tif  it  was  built 
yesterday,  and  pretends  to  have 
stood,  as  we  now  see  it,  grey  with 
artificial  moss^  crumbling  even,  in 
some  parts,  with  artificial  ruin — 
what  are  we  to  say  ? 

If  the  builder's  receipt  is  not  yet 
dry,  and  it  pretends  notwithstandmg 
to  whisper  to  us  about  Henry  VIII. 
and  Bloody  Mary,  and  James  I., 
what  shall  we  thmk  of  it )  Why, 
that  it  is  an  impostor,~that  it  is  liKe 
a  London  beggar  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  old,  who  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  totters  as  he  walks, 
leaning  heavily  on  a  stick,  with  a 
placard  on  his  bosom,  bearing  in 
large  letters, ''  Thomas  Tador,  an  old 
man  of  a  hundred  and  five,  past  work 
and  totally  blind."  It  ought  to  be 
lookedon  aseztorting  admiration  from 
us  under  false  pretences,  and  not  a  bit 
more  respectable  than  any  other  de- 
ceiver. A  house  of  the  Nineteenth 
centary  should  be  a  house  for  the 
Nineteenth  century  to  live  in.  The 
Fifteenth  century  was  a  blustering, 
quarrelsome  fellow,  and  lived  in  a 
house  with  strong  barricades  all 
round  it,  his  walls  pierced  with  nar- 
row holes,  through  which  he  could 
shoot  his  visitors,  if  he  did  not  think 
they  were  approaching  him  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury improved  a  little  on  this,  but 
stiU  flanked  his  house  with  turrets 
that  commanded  the  entrance-door, 
and  had  an  immense  gate  studded 
with  iron  nails,  &nd  insurmountable 
walls  round  his  courtyard.  The 
Seventeenth  grew  still  more  civilised. 
He  turned  the  ramparts  of  his  house 
into  a  shrubbery,  and  the  dried-up 
bed  of  the  moat  into  a  bowling- 
men.  But  the  house  was  still  on 
tne  look-out  for  dangers,  and  had  a 
tower  where  a  sentinel  took  note  of 
what  was  passing  within  his  range. 
The  Eighteenth  was  a  remarkably 
peaceful  individual,  and  took  down 
nis  turrets,  and  made  bis  guardroom 
into  the  oairy,  and  the   dungeons 
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into  wine  and  beer  cellars.  He  also 
introduced  straight  walks  into  his 
garden,  turned  the  moat  into  a  fish- 
pond, and  cut  all  his  trees  into  the 
shapes  of  men,  and  peacocks,  and 
elephants,  and  other  objects  of  natu- 
ral history.  He  also  discharged  his 
warder,  and  paid  for  protection  by  a 
subscription  to  the  county  pohce. 
He  was  a  smug,  careful,  pushing 
fellow,  and  laid  out  more  money  on 
his  warehouses  than  on  his  private 
dwelling,  for  he  beean  to  smell  from 
afar  the  spices  of  India,  and  the 
cotton-fields  of  America,  arid  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas.  And  then  came 
in  the  Nineteenth  century,  such  a 
being  as  has  never  been  seen  before. 
He  upset  all  the  thrones  of  Europe 
in  his  youth,  and  kicked  them  about 
as  if  they  were  really  nothing  but 
old  chairs.  He  put  a  little  water 
into  a  pot,  and  put  some  C4)als  under 
it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels- 
and  axles,  he  careers  up  rivers  where 
civib'sed  man  never  penetrated  be- 
fore ;  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour  against  wind  and 
tide ;  he  beats  the  farthest  waters  of 
the  Pacific  into  a  white  foam  around 
his  paddles.  But  he  does  more.  He 
makes  the  sun  himself  draw  his 
landscapes.  He  makes  the  lightning 
itself  carry  his  messages,  and  he 
pauses  at  this  moment  on  the  top 
of  the  elevation  he  has  reachen, 
not  to  rest  contented  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  valleys  at  his  feet, 
but  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  the 
lands  still  to  be  discovered— the 
powers  yet  to  be  evoked  from  the 
cells  in  which  they  have  been  hidden 
from  every  eye  but  his.  And  now 
this  Nineteenth  century — this  "  Heir 
of  all  the  Ages  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time"— can't  find  out  a  style  of 
architecture  stamped  with  his  own 
image  and  character,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants  as  a  sample 
of  his  genius  and  disposition,  but  is 
forced  to  go  back  and  hide  nis  po- 
verty of  invention  in  a  large,  high- 
turretted,  square-towered,  nmated, 
draw  -  bridged,  narrow  -  windowed, 
winding  -  staired,  long  -  passaged, 
windy,  gusty,  out-and-in,  up-and- 
down,  old  Gothic  castle,  exactly  the 
pame  as  would  have  been  built  for 
his  great-great-grandfather,  while 
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Warwick  the  kingmaker  and  other 
tnrbolent  barons  were  fighting  with 
Henry  VL 

Now  what  do  we  of  these  peaoeful 
dajB,  when  two  policemen  dressed  in 
blue  keep  a  whole  district  in  order — 
what  do  we  want  with  drawbridges, 
and  portcnllises,  and  donjon  towers, 
and  Dartisans.  and  turrets?  There 
was  a  fitness  tor  all  these  things  in 
the  days  of  old.  The  lord  of  the 
mansion  dined  in  his  hall  with  all 
his  friends  and  retainers.  When  the 
meals  were  over,  the  serying-men,  the 
men-at-arms,  the  dependants  of  the 
household,  lay  down  upon  the  straw 
with  which  the  floor  was  covered, 
and  the  hall  became  the  dormitory 
of  the  family.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
the  hall  was  the  larffest  apartment 
in  the  house,  with  the  handsomest 
and  widest  fireplace,  the  neatest  ap- 
pearance of  comfort^  and  the  most 
nabitable  look.  It  is  a  fit  subject 
for  laughter  to  see  a  new  house  rising 
with  a  prodigious  halL  It  is  a  pe&t 
waste  of  space— it  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  fashion  when  the  significancy  of  it 
is  worn  out  Thin^  ought  always 
to  be  in  keeping  with  each  other, 
and  when  a  worthy  citizen  retires 
from  trade,  and  builds  him  a  feudal 
fortalioe  instead  of  a  cottage  om6e, 
he  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his 
taglioni  or  comfortable  great-coat, 
for  a  cuirass  of  steel,  or  at  least  for 
a  buff  jerkin.  His  black  hat,  or  if 
he  is  a  wise  man,  his  wide-awake, 
must  give  place  to  helm  and  visor. 
He  must  dine  in  the  great  hall  on  a 
boar  roasted  whole^  and  never  tidce 
a  auiet  ride  on  his  shooting  pon;y 
without  an  immense  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  where- 
with to  hack  to  pieces  and  transfix 
any  of  his  tenants  with  whom  he  is 
not  altogether  pleased.  These  ob- 
servations, however,  are  meant  to 
apply  onlv  to  houses  of  recent  date. 
The  old  snould  by  all  means  be  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
original  feature;  repairs  must  be 
conducted  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  primitive  building.  If  it  be  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  let  not  one 
alteration  be  made  so  as  to  confound 
it  with  the  coenate  style  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  If  it  is  still  earlier,  keep 
to  it  in  all  its  external  design.  Show 
us  the  complete  mansion  of  the  he- 


roes of  the  Crusades  —  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers — 
of  the  conquerors  at  Agincourt,  of 
the  adherents  of  the  rival  Roses,  and 
they  will  be  pictorial  representations 
to  us  of  great  historic  periods^  land* 
marks  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  architecture,  and 
thence  of  manners,  at  different  times. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  preceding 
ages  have  built  up  monuments  for 
themselves  in  stone  and  lime,  firom 
which,  without  any  inscription,  we 
can  read  their  epiti^hs  with  the 
utmost  ease.  Is  this  to  be  the  only 
^e  that  is  to  die  and  make  no  sign  I 
Having  done  everything  else,  can't 
we  build  aNineteenth Century  nouse  t 
Our  earliest  ancestors  in  this 
island  lived  in  beehives;  that  is, 
on  three  crossed  sticks  was  put  a 
little  thatch,  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  an  opening  on 
the  surface  for  the  inhaoitant  to 
creep  in  by.  What  stone  and  lime, 
polished  deals  and  smooth  slates  were 
to  them,  let  some  new  and  hitherto 
unused  material  be  to  us.  Let  us 
take  the  glazed  and  hollow  bricks  in 
the  meantime,  as  an  advance  on  our 
previous  ways ;  but  let  us  persevere 
m  availing  ourselves  of  anytninff  that 
ingenuity  suggests,  and  a  moderate 
experience  warrants,  and  not  many 
years  will  elapse  b^ore  we  talk  of 
the  period  of  poor,  tasteless,  shapeless 
stone  cottages  and  tile  roof^  as  we 
now  talk  of  the  period  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  the  Megatherion,  and 
other  extinct  monsters  of  frightfol 
ugliness  and  very  little  use.  Nobody 
denies  that  in  every  district  there  are 
many  comfortable  looking  and  pretty 
dwellings — houses  of  a  peasant,  ha- 
bitable appearance,  that  tell  yon  the 
occupiers  are  very  well  off  in  the 
world— people  with  pleasant  balances 
at  their  oankers,  regular  appetites  at 
five  o'clock,  and  the  bedroom  candles 
brought  in  punctually  at  half-past 
ten.  This  is  a  style  of  house  that 
fulfils  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  contend— namely,  that  the  outside 
of  a  mansion  should  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  sort  of  being  the  inha- 
bitant of  it  is:  and  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  cUiss  dwelling* 
house,  being  adapted  for  a  middle 
class  such  as  never  existed  before, 
does  certainly  bear  the  impress  of  the 
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middle  class  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
There  would  be  no  mistaking  its 
comfortable  boiled  beef  and  turnip 
sort  of  expression,  for  the  '*  foray  or 
starve"  look  of  a  Scotch  tower ;  but 
a  modem  antiquity  is  like  a  false 
date,  it  is  apt  to  mislead,  and  has  the 
same  amount  of  fitness  as  if  a  sane 
man  were  to  ruse  a  house  fcnr  him- 
self according  to  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  or  a  gentle- 
man at  laige  were  to  build  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  model  prison. 

But  there  is  one  style  of  building 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never 
ehange,  and  that  is  the  Ecclesiastical 
The  ^urch  that  is  built  to-day  should 
always  have  the  same  distinctive  fea- 
tures as  the  churches  that  first  uprose 
in  this  island  in  the  liffht  of  Chrich 
tianity.  There  is  no  false  date  here, 
no  assumption  of  antiquity,  nothing 
that  misleads  the  observer.  And  the 
reason  is  this.  There  is  a  sameness 
in  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  worship  now  carried  on  within 
it,  though  of  a  purer  form,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  unchangeable 
and  Almighty  Being  who  heard  the 
first  pravers  of  the  converted  heathen 
in  this  land.  There  is  no  change  of 
manners  here,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
inhabitant  of  the  modem  feudal  cas- 
tle, and  therefore  there  is  no  impro- 
prietrjrin  preserving  the  same  style  of 
Duil(un|^,  which  has  become  conse- 
crated m  our  minds  by  the  one  un- 
varying use  to  which  it  has  been 
appliea  To  show  how  completely 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to 
imafl:ine  how  absurd  the  appearance 
womd  be  of  a  dweUing-house  built  on 
this  model—a  little  library  in  the 
bell-tower, or  a  bedroom  in  thesteeple. 
Churches  and  chapels  were  equally 
deficient  some  years  a^,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Ecclesiastical  style. 
You  rode  through  a  village^  and  vou 
saw  a  bam  at  one  end  of  it,  with  a 
belfry,  and  a  bam  at  the  other  with- 
out a  belfry.  One  was  the  church 
and  the  other  the  chapel ;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  one  holy  purpose  of 
teaching  and  prayer,  and  both  utterly 
destitute  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  place  of  worship  at  all  In  both 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  poorest  of  dissenting  bodies  en- 
deavour to  bestow  some  adornment 
on  the  outside  of  their  temple,— a 
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lance- window  or  a  pealced  gable-end; 
the  most  outlying  jwrishes  are  ambi- 
tious also  of  showing  some  outward 
sign  of  thdr  Christian  profession  in 
the  repairing  and  amending  of  their 
churches.  In  aU,  vou  will  see  an 
approach  to  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
stvle,— a  divergence,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  appearance  of  an  in* 
habited  house— or  a  town-hall— of  a 
shop— or  of  a  feudal  tower.  People 
need  not  worship  with  less  devotion 
that  their  meenngs  are  held  in  a 
chapel  which  can  no  longer  be  mis- 
taken for  a  cow-shed,  nor  that  their 
parish-church  is  no  longer  allowed 
to  have  one  of  the  transepts  walled 
off  and  used  as  a  pig-stye. 

But  we  will  now  put  an  end  to 
this  disquisition  on  architecture,  and 
ask  the  reader^s  attention  to  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  a  real  old 
building— the  best  known^  and  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  in  ibg- 
land— with  more  tales  of  terror  and 
interest  about  it  than  ever  clustered, 
like  ill-omened  ravens,  round  a  build- 
ing before,— a  building  that,  in  all 
the  chang^  of  our  history,  has  still 
bome  its  bad  pre-eminence  as  the 
home  of  despair  and  sorrow.  The 
groans  that  have  resounded  through 
those  dismal  chambers,  the  screams 
that  have  startled  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  proceeding  from  tortured  pri- 
soners—the broken  hearts  that  beat 
their  last  in  those  dungeons — the 
agonies,  the  fears  that  have  thrilled 
human  bosoms  in  that  awful  dwel- 
ling—invest it  with  a  gloomv  horror 
that  was  never  equalled  in  the  pages 
of  fiction.  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  the  mysterious  Udolpho,  are 
mere  commonplace  habitations  com- 

Cd  to  it.  For  eight  centuries  it 
shown  its  hag«trd  and  grim  face 
to  the  world  ;  and  we  are  now  going 
to  recall  some  particulars  of  its  his- 
tory, which  will  perhaps  make  us 
not  Quite  so  much  in  love,  as  some 
people  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  with  the 
chivalrous  grandeur  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  superiority  of  the ''  good  old 
times." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  just  below  where  the  Cus- 
tom-House  is,  in  convenient  juxta- 
position with  the  magnificent  docks 
which,  with  their  crowded  tiers  of 
shipping,  th^  innumerable   flags, 
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and  vast  variety  of  languages,  place 
modem  trade  and  universality  of  in- 
terest at  once  face  to  face  with  an- 
cient isolation  and  power.— is  seen 
as  we  go  down  in  a  steamooat  for  a 
day's  holiday  to  Greenwich,  a  sooare- 
built,  low  and  dingy  pile,  whicn  has 
no  feature  of  attraction  either  from 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  design,  but 
which  all  turn  to  look  at  when  they 
are  told  it  is  the  Tower  of  London. 
Who  orifirinally  built  it  is  not  known. 
Some,  of  course,  say  Julius  CsBsar ; 
others  are  more  modest,  and  sa^  it 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Qreat ;  and  there  are  certainly 
some  very  strong  proofs  that  on  this 
site  stood  a  fortress,  a  mint,  or  other 
building  of  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Honorius,  or  395  years  after 
Christ  But  however  this  maybe, 
the  fir^t  historic  record  of  its  erec- 
tion is  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  the  White 
Tower  to  curb  the  rebellious  Saxons, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  ar- 
chitect Gundulf,  who,  besides  hand- 
ling the  measuring-line,  found  time 
to  exercise  the  duties,  or  at  least  to 
spend  the  emoluments,  of  the  Bishop- 
nc  of  Rochester. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  offered 
such  security  against  attack,  that 
it  became  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  factions  into  whidi 
this  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was 
strengthened  b^  walls  and  bastions. 
Kings  fled  to  it  for  safety,  or  in- 
trusted it  to  the  favoured  of  their 
vassals.  Armed  men  were  readv  to 
be  let  loose  with  fire  and  sword  on 
the  disobedient  or  discontented  citi- 
zens of  London ;  dungeons  were  add- 
ed to  the  other  chambers  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  prisoners  of  consequence  were 
committed  to  its  impenetrable  walls ; 
Jews  were  tortured,  till  they  sur- 
rendered the  last  farthing  of  their 
hard-earned  gains.  Patriots  like  the 
Scot  tish  Wallace,  or  the  Welsh  lie  wel- 
lyn,  expiated  their  hatred  of  oppression 
with  their  blood  in  these  miserable 
dens ;  and  by  the  time  it  had  arrived 
at  its  greatest  strength,  and  veiy 
nearly  at  its  present  form  and  ex- 
tent, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
it  was  a  name  which  created  an 
involuntary  shudder  in  the  stoutest 
hearts.  From  it  went  in  procession 
on   their  coronation  days,  all  the 
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kings  of  England,  fi^m  Richatd 
IL  till  James  II.,  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years.  The  Tower,  through- 
out the  fife  of  the  first  of  these  po- 
tentates, played  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his 
vouthful  davs.  Festivals  and  assem- 
blies were  neld  in  it,  that  eclipsed 
the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of 
France.  The  flood  of  splendour  was 
indeed  so  great,  that  it  overflowed 
into  a  place,  which  is  certainly  not 
connected  in  our  minds  either  with 
floods  or  splendour.  Where  thou- 
sands of  cattle  were  lately  penned  up, 
for  the  weekly  sustenance  of  two 
miUions  and  a  half  of  hungry 
Coeknies;  where  the  bellowing  of 
oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
grunting  of  pies,  and  the  baaing  of 
calves,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  SmiUifield, 
knightly  trumpets  uttered  their  in- 
spinng  notes,  summoning  the  great 
and  gay  to  tournament  and  revel, 
and  kdies  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement in  the  ears  of  their 
favourite  champions.  The  first  day 
of  these  ostentatious  reioicings  in 
the  year  1390,  was  termed  the  Feast 
of  Challenge;  and  "about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,**  savs  the 
old  Chronicler  of  their  doings, 
'^  there  issued  out  of  the  Tow^r  of 
London,  first  three  score  of  coursers 
appareled  for  the  juistes,  and  on  every 
one  an  esquier  of  honor  ridyng  a  soft 
pace,  and  then  issued  out  threescore 
ladies  of  honor,  mounted  on  fa^ 
palfreys,  riding  on  the  one  side, 
richly  appareled;  and  every  lady 
ledde  a  knight  with  a  cheyne  of 
sylver,  which  knights  were  appareled 
to  juLBte ;  and  thus  they  came  riding 
alonge  the  streetes  of  London  witn 
great  number  of  trumpettes  and 
other  mvnstrelles,  and  so  came  to 
Smithfield.  where  the  King  and 
Queen  ana  nuiny  ladies  and  demoi- 
selles were  ready  in  chambers  richly 
adorned  to  see  the  juistes.*'  But  the 
Tower  was  spectator  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent scene  in  which  the  same  king 
was  a  performer.  The  same  streets 
that  were  witnesses  of  the  glories  of 
his  Smithfield  shows,  were  witnesses 
also  of  his  falL  He  was  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  by  his  sucoess- 
lul  rival,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
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there  made  retignaiion  of  his  crown. 
Here  is  Shakspeare^s  descripiion  of 
his  miserable  nde  in  the  train  of  his 
triumphant  conqueror : — 

"  As,  in  a  theatre,  the  ejes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  entera  next^ 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt, 

men*s  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  Qod 

save  him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome 

home : 
But   dust  was  thrown   upon  his  sacred 

head; 
Which,  with  such  gentle  sorrow,  he  shook 

off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and 

smiles, 
The  bodm  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  Qod,  for  some  strong  fmr- 

pose,  steerd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce 

have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  hare  pitied  him." 

It  was  perhaps  right  that  the 
Tower,  whicn  was  first  converted  by 
this  king  into  the  place  of  execution 
of  state  offenders,  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  his  own  unhappiness  and 
degradation.  From  that  time,  for 
several  hundred  years,  the  axe  was 
seldom  still— the  favourites  of  one 
year  became  the  victims  of  the  next 
Tower  Hill  streamed  with  blood — 
the  Tower  dungeons  echoed  with 
{groans.  Tyranny,  ambition,  cruelty, 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  all  by 
turns  opened  those  dismal  portals, 
which  were  only  once  again  to  turn 
on  their  hinges  when  the  murderer 
slipped  in  to  do  his  dreadful  work 
in  secret,  or  the  prisoner  was  openlv 
conducted  to  death  upon  the  scaffold. 
Nobles,  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen, 
jadges  and  scholars— even  the  beauty 
of  women  and  the  dignity  of  queens 
—  could  not  escape  the  dreadful 
doom  ;  and  very  frightful  is  it  to 
read,  m  the  records  of  that  awful 
prison-house,  the  names  of  patriots 
and  martyrs  of  which  our  country  is 
now  BO  proud  ;  and  still  more  dread- 
ful to  reflect,  that  those  great  and 
illustrious  names  which  stiU  survive, 
are  but  the  scattered  mountain-tope, 
as  it  were,  on  which  the  light  of  his- 
tory has  rested.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  valleys  where  the  sun- 
shine has  never  shone— the  unnum- 
bered, unnamed,  unregarded  prison- 
ers who  pined  in  those  gloomy  vaults, 
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and  counted  the  hours  in  vain,  shut 
out  for  ever  from  the  upper  world, 
condemned  without  trial,  and  exe- 
cuted without  justice  I  We  can  talk 
now  with  some  patience  of  these 
things,  because  they  have  ceased  to 
be  enacted  for  so  long — because  the 
light  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
law  of  the  constitution  have  made 
their  way  into  that  unhallowed 
building  as  into  our  private  houses, ' 
and  modem  civilisation  has  con- 
verted it  into  an  arsenal  for  arms, 
and  a  pleasant  quarter  for  a  few 
soldiers— a  sight  for  the  Cockneys 
on  their  holidavs,  and  a  comfort- 
able command  for  a  time-honoured 
CreneraL 

But  in  1417  the  state  of  feeling 
was  veiy  different,  and  any  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  human  suf- 
fering would  not  have  been  under- 
stood The  Tower  stood  black  and 
solid  as  the  representative  of  the 
spirit  (^  the  time.  Even  the  best 
and  noblest  were  as  deeply  stained 
jBLB  the  base  and  cruel  with  the  curse 
of  unforgiveness  and  the  heart  of 
stone.  Harry  the  Fifth,  whom  we 
still  call  the  most  heroic  of  our 
kinffl^  seems  not  to  have  been  ca« 
pable  of  any  feeling  of  generosity  or 
pity.  His  enemies,  the  princes  of 
France,  taken  in  open  battle  defend- 
ing their  country  from  his  ambi- 
tion, were  here  imprisoned  for  dreary 
years,  till  a  ransom  was  exacted 
that  left  them  impoverished  for 
life.  Hero  languished  warriors  and 
chiefs  as  brave  as  himself;  and  here 
for  several  years  was  confined 
the  young  and  gallant  James  L  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  seized  by 
the  piratical  vessels  of  Henry  FVC, 
when  there  was  no  war  between 
the  kingdoms,  and  when  there  was, 
therefore,  no  pretence  for  an  at- 
tack. Tnese  were  the  ideas  of  jus- 
tice and  honour  that  were  para- 
mount in  the  feudal  times:  the 
same  justice  and  honour  would  in- 
fidlibly  conduct  the  possessors  of 
them,  at  the  present  dav,  first  to 
their  county  Jail,  secondly  to  Nor- 
folk L^nd.  James,  the  young  kins, 
g^w  used  to  his  imprisonment,  cul- 
tivated lettere  and  music,  and  finally, 
as  idleness  often  leads  to  ibolish  ac- 
tions, he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  lady  whom  he  saw  from  the 
2b 
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turret  window  of  his  tower  at  Wind- 
sor. He  by  some  means  got  a  mes- 
senger persuaded  to  carry  her  his 
verses.  They  were  filled  with  praises 
of  her  loveliness ;  and  as  she  under* 
stood  he  was  very  handsome,  and  a 
king,  she  thought  the  verses  particu- 
larly fine ;  and  as  she  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  and  had  interest 
with  the  Ein^  of  England,  the  end 
of  the  story  is  happier  than  most 
stories  of  love  at  nrst  sight,  for, 
after  the  death  of  the  iron-hearted 
Henry,  James  was  released  from 
his  prison,  and  married  the  Lady 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset 

But  it  was  not  for  the  custody  only 
of  kidnapped  kings,  or  captive  prin- 
ces, that  the  Tower  was  iised  by  the 
possessors  of  arbitrary  power.  Re- 
ligion in  those  uncultivated  ages  is 
sure  to  have  its  victims  as  well  as 
T vranny.  The  first  martyr  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  was  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Lord  Cobham.  To  strike  terror  into 
lesser  offenders,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  armed 
with  full  powers  from  Rome,  to  let 
the  weight  of  their  anger  fall  upon 
the  coronet  of  a  noble.  If  the  aig- 
nity  of  the  peerage  did  not  set  a 
Reformer  above  their  power,  what 
chance  had  humbler  men  to  resist 
their  lightest  claim?  It  was  proved 
against  the  noble  offender  that  he 
had  maintained  that  '^  whoso  it  be 
that  doth  the  worship  to  dead  images, 
which  is  due  to  God,  or  putteth  such 
trust  or  hope  in  the  help  of  them  as 
he  should  do  to  (rod,  or  hath  affec- 
tion in  one  more  than  in  another, 
doth  in  that  the  great  sin  of  maso- 
metry"  (or  idolatry.)  He  had  also 
maintained,  that  **  he  that  knoweth 
the  holy  commandments  of  Qod.  and 
keepeth  them  to  the  end.  shall  bo 
saved,  though  he  never  in  his  life  go 
on  pilgrimage,  as  men  use  now,  to 
Canterbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
other  place.**  He  had  denied  that 
every  man  living  here  bodily  on 
earth  ought  to  confess  to  a  priest 
ordained  by  the  Church ;  and  worst 
of  aU,  he  denied  that  as  Christ  or- 
dained St  Peter  to  be  his  vicar  here 
on  earth,  the  same  power  which  he 
granted  to  that  apostle  was  vested  in 
his  successors  the  popes,  whom  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  obey  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome.  For  these  most  dreadful  and 
heretical  opinions,  Lord  Cobham 
was  condemned  to  die ;  and  to  mark 
the  atrocity  of  his  sin,  he  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  the  most  painful 
and  degrading  that  malignity  and 
cruelty  could  invent.  He  was  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  St  Giles's  Field, 
where  he  was  suspended  by  the  mid- 
dle from  a  chain ;  a  fire  was  kindled 
under  him,  and  he  was  thus  burnt  to 
death.  The  dust  of  such  martyrs  is 
indeed  the  seed  of  a  true  church; 
and  from  this  glorious  execution  we 
are  never  without  voices  rising  in  all 
parts  of  England— and  of  the  world 
— against  the  crimes  and  iniquities 
of  the  old,  and,  as  we  had  hoped, 
exploded  superstition.  Lollards,  as 
they  were  then  called — that  is,  rebels 
against  the  pope's  authority  and  be- 
lievers in  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
ture—were imprisoned  by  hundreds 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower ;  and 
when  we  reflect  ou  the  helplessness 
of  those  sufferers,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  treatment  they  experienced  for 
such  a  crime,  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to 
turn  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  same 
prison,  which  we  find  tenanted  by 
mere  rebels  against  the  Crown,  or 
foreign  enemies,  who  would  have 
done  the  same  to  their  conquerors 
if  the  issue  of  the  battle  had  been 
different  Throughout  the  troubles 
and  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  an  endless  succession 
of  captives  consigned  to  these  im- 
penetrable walls.  Twice  Henry  VL 
was  immured  within  them — kindly 
treated,  they  say,  in  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  and  meekness  of  his 
character,— and  finally  found  dead, 
whether  by  violence  or  not  is  not 
certainly  known,  in  the  chamber  he 
had  occupied  so  long. 

"  Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting 
shame. 
By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder 
fed; 
Revere  his  Consort^s  faith,  his  Father's 
name, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper^s  holy 
head." 

The  person  accused  of  this  "  meek 
usurper's  murder,"  if  such  did  really 
take  place,  was  Richard.  Duke  of 
Gloster,  afterwards  Ricnard  IIL 
Enough  of  crimes  he  has  to  answer 
for,  without  this  unproved  accusa- 
tion being  cast  upon  his  memory. 
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By  treachery  and  yiolence  he  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
the  handsome  and  prodigal  Ed- 
ward, and  soon  the  Tower  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  new  tyr- 
anny which  had  established  itself  ^ 
by  80  mnch  blood.  The  powerful 
and  dangerous  were,  of  course^  the 
first  yictinis ;  but  there  is  an  episode 
connected  with  the  hard-heartedness 
of  this  usurper,  which  lets  us  ^et  a 
yiew  of  humbler  people,  and  shows 
to  what  meannesses  the  rancour  of  a 
base  nature  like  Richard's  can  de- 
scend. The  following  account  has 
all  the  freshness  of  reality,  and 
brings  the  scene  completely  before 
our  eyea 

In  a  Council  held  after  the  death 
ef  Edward,  when  Richard  assumed 
to  be  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  he 
asked  Lord  Hastings  "  what  they  de- 
served that  compassed  his  destruc- 
tion^ho  was  so  near  of  blood  to 
the  King,  and  Protector  of  his  royal 
person.    *  Surely,  my  Lord,'  replied 
liord  Hastings,  *they  were  worthy 
to  be  punished  as  traitors  whosoever 
they  be.'     *Then,'  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector, *  that  is  yonder  sorceress,  my 
brother's  wife,  and  other  with  ner,* 
meaning  the  Queen.     '  Ye  shall  see 
in  what  wise  that  sorceress,  and  that 
other  witch  of  her  counsel—Shore's 
wife— with  their  affinity,  have  by 
their  witchcraft  wasted  my  body ;' 
and  herewith  turned  up  his  doublet 
sleeve  to  the  elbow  of  his  left  arm. 
where  he  showed  a  wearish,  withered 
arm  and  small,  as  it  was  never  other 
(that  is,  as  it  aJways  was),  and  there- 
upon eveiy  man's  mind  misgave  them, 
well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was 
but  quarrel,  tor  they  wist  that  the 
Queen  was  too  wise  to  go  about  such 
folly.    But  Lord  Hastings  answered : 
*  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so 
heinnously  done,  they  be  worthy  of 
heinnous    punishment'      '  What !' 
cried  the  Protector,  *  thou   servest 
me,  I  ween,  with  ifs  and  ands.    I 
tell  thee  they  have  done  bo,  and  that 
I  will  make  sood  on  thy  body,  trai- 
tor.'    And  tnereupon,  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  a  cry  of  treason 
was  raised  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
and  Gloster,  hastily  rising,  and  going 
to  the  door,  a  body  of  armed  men 
rushed  in.   A  violent  scuffle  ensued ; 
one  of  them  with  a  pole-axe  gave 
Lord  Stanley  a  serious  wound  on  the 


head.  Hastiogs  was  seized.  '  I 
arrest  thee,  traitor,'  said  the  Duke 
of  Gloster.  *  Me,  my  Lord  V  *  Yea, 
thee.'  replied  the  Duke:  'and  I 
would  have  thee  shrive,  for,  by  St 
Paul,  I  will  not  dine  till  I  have  seen 
tliy  head  off.'  And  so  was  the  Lord 
Hastings  brought  forth  into  the 
Green  beside  the  Chapel  within  the 
Tower,  and  there,  without  time  for 
confession  or  repentance,  his  head 
was  stricken  off  upon  a  log  of  tim- 
ber." 

Here  are  queens  and  dnkes  and 
Lords,  but  among  them  all,  the  no- 
ticeable name  is  that  of  Shore's  wife. 
This  was  the  famous  Jane  Shore,, 
who  had  been  the  favourite  of  the 
late  King,  and  had  used  the  power 
her  influence  gave  her  in  so  kind 
and  judicious  a  manner,  that  people 
were  inclined  to  forgive  her  for  the 
means  by  which  she  had  obtained 
it.    "  Proper  she  was  and  fair,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  historian  of 
those  troubled  times:   "nothing  in 
her  body  you  would  nave  changed, 
unless  you  would  have  wished  her 
somewhat   higher.     Yet   delighted 
not  men  so  much  in  her  beauty  as  in 
her  pleasant  behaviour :  for  a  proper 
wit  ^e  had ;  and  could  both  read 
well  and  write ;  merry  in  company ; 
ready  and  auick  in  answer ;  neither 
mute  nor  full  of  babble  :  sometimes 
taunting  without   displeasure    and 
not  without    disport.     When    the 
King  took  displeasure,  she  would 
mitigate    and   appease    bis   mind ; 
where  men  were  out  of  favour,  she 
would  bring  them  to  his  Grace ;  for 
many  that  nad  highlv  offended  she 
obtained  pardon  ;   or  great  forfei- 
tures she  got  remission ;  and,  Bnally, 
in  many  weighty  suits,  she  stood 
men  in  great  stead,  either  for  none, 
or  very  small  rewards,  and  those 
rather  gay  than  rich ;  either  for  that 
she  was  content  with  the  deed's  self 
well  done,  or  because  she  delighted 
to  be  sued  unto,  and  to  shew  what 
ihe  was  able  to  do  with  the  King." 

But  to  the  Tower  this  unfortunate 
favourite  was  sent— obloquy  was 
heaped  upon. her  name,  and  accusa- 
tions of  crimes,  such  as  witchcraft, 
brought  against  her  in  addition  to 
the  sins  of  which  ehe  was  really 
guilty.  And  the  servile  clergy  were 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing fovour  with  the  tyrant,  by  de- 
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grading  as  much  as  possible  the  now 
pNowerless  woman,  wnose  good  quali- 
ties and  generosity  he  naturally  al>- 
horred.  She  was  sentenced  to  do 
penance  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
She  was  taken  in  procession,  bare- 
footed, and  enveloped  in  a  white 
sheet,  through  the  streets,  to  St 
Paul's  Cross,  where  she  made  open 
confession  of  her  only  great  crime. 
She  bore  her  disgrace  with  much 
becoming  fortitude;  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  manner,  with  the  deep 
sense  of  shame  manifested  in  her 
downcast  looks,  gained  her  the  pity 
of  every  feeling  heart 

"  Submissive,  aad,  and  lowly  was  her  look ; 
A  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
And  on  her  shoulders  cai-elessljoonfuiied, 
In  loose  neglect  her  lovely  tresses  hung. 
Uer  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the 

earth. 
Except  when  in  some  sudden  pang  of 

sorrow, 
To  Heaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal 

to  mise  them. 
And  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  her 

here." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  an- 
other of  her  punishments — and  the 
one  probably  that  was  the  most 
agreeable  to  her  oppressors— was  the 
forfeiture  of  all  her  goods.  When 
they  had  got  all  her  money  she  was 
no  longer  worth  keeping  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  tumea  her  out  into 
the  world,  where  she  had  now  neither 
wealth  nor  friends.  This  account  of 
the  outcast  Jane  Shore, 

"  Who  died  deserted  at  her  utmost  need. 
By  those  her  former  bounty  fed,'* 

may  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to 
the  sufferings  of  kings  and  princes, 
and  show  that  when  de8[)otism  is 
once  established  in  a  land^  it  strikes 
at  all  alike;  and  despotism,  in  its 
heaviest  form,  was  close  at  hand. 

When  Henry  VII.— after  the  fluc- 
tuating reinis  of  Edward  lY.  and 
Richard  III.— had  fully  established 
himself  on  the  throne,  there  were  no 
alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  to 
call  the  apartments  of  the  fortress 
into  use ;  and  yet  an  increasing  tide 
set  onward  towards  ^those  gloomy 
vaults,  and  carried  with  it  indiffer- 
entlv  VorkiBt  and  Lancastrian,  the 
nobles  that  had  assisted  him  in  his 
distress,  or  those  who  resisted  him  in 
bis  strength.  One  grim  dark  figure, 
moving  noiselessly,   but   watchful, 
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everywhere,  ]>ointed  with  his  fingers, 
or  nodded  with  his  head,  and  the 
baron  was  seized  in  his  hall,  the  citi- 
zen in  his  parlour,  the  lady  in  her 
oratory ;  the  dismal  key  was  turned, 
and  the  only  prospect  was  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  HilL  There  is  something 
awful  in  the  solemn  obedience  paid  to 
that  silent,  bloodthirsty  tyrant  by  the 
greatest  and  the  least  No  man  knew 
who  sat  at  meat  with  him.  It  might 
be  a  spy  of  the  court,  though  perhaps 
a  kinsman  of  his  own.  A  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
the  infamous  informers,  took  away 
the  squire's  estate,  the  noblemans 
castle,  and  the  heads  of  both.  Who 
could  offer  any  resistance  ?  The  gen- 
try had  been  destroyed,  or  nearly  so, 
by  fifty  years  of  civil  war ;  the  citi- 
zen haul  not  yet  risen  into  considera- 
tion by  commerce;  there  was  no 
public  opinion  to  unite  and  guide 
great  masses  of  men ;  and  there  sat 
at  Windsor  or  Westminster,  a  deep, 
saj^cious,  imperturbable  statesman, 
with  crown  on  head  and  sword  in  hand, 
wielding  all  the  authorities  of  the 
State ;  no  law  to  check  him^  no  power 
to  oppose  him,  no  generosity  within 
to  sotten  him,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  ready  to  open  on  their  noise- 
less hinges  the  moment  he  gave  the 
sign.  Ygi  long  successions  from  fa- 
tter to  son,  no  Dearer  of  a  lofty  title 
had  died  in  his  bed.  Many  died  in 
battle,  many  b^  the  aze;  and  as 
spaniels  like  their  master  the  better 
tne  more  he  applies  the  whip,  it  act- 
ually seemed  to  deepen  men  s  rever- 
ence for  the  King,  that  his  mere  word 
had  sent  their  ancestors  to  the  block, 
where  it  would  also  probably  send 
themselvea  The  system  that  Henry 
YII.  began  was,  of  course,  continued 
by  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  thing  that 
seems  to  have  astonished  Charles  I. 
and  James  IL  the  most,  in  the  resist- 
ance which  at  length  the  reviving 
national  spirit  enabled  Englishmen 
to  make,  was  the  positive  disindinsr 
tion  that  people  showed  to  being 
sent  to  prison.  **  Where  will  this 
end  ?**  said  Charles  I.  when  all  Lon- 
don rose  up  in  indignation  at  his 
sending  some  Opposition  Members 
of  Parliament  into  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Tower.  "  If  I  can't  imprison 
my  subjects,  I  am  no  Imiger  a  king !  ** 
'*  What  afoss  about  a  trifle!"  said 
James  II.  when  the  now  awakened 
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people  expressed  their  indi^tion  at 
his  sending  the  Seven  Bishops  into 
con6nement  for  petitioning  nim  to 
govern  according  to  right ;  "  but  I 
will  show  them  a  greater  stretch  of 
prerogative  than  tms  !  ** 

The  power  of  imprisonment  had 
in  fact  existed  so  long,  and  the  Tower 
stood  so  invitingly  open,  that  it  must 
have  come  upon  kings  and  people 
by  surprise  when  they  found  that  the 
keys  of  that  dreadful  fortress  were 
now  intrusted  to  a  power  more  po- 
tent than  kings  or  people,  called  the 
Law ;  that  the  sword  of  governance 
would  never  again  be  placed  in  one 
hand  of  our  rulers  without  the  scales 
of  justice  in  the  other.  But  in 
Henry  YIIL's  time  such  ideas  had 
not  yet  got  out  of  Latin  and  Qreek 
books  and  been  translated  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  so  the  Tower  car- 
ried on  a  thriving  trade  in  suffering 
and  death.  Among  the  first  who 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  they 
bad  so  often  prepared  for  others, 
were  £mi)son  and  Dudlev,  the  de- 
iinraded  ministers  of  the  late  King, 
^'  who,  being  lawyers  in  science,"  as 
their  historian  says,  "  and  Privy 
Councillors  in  authority,  had  turn- 
ed law  and  justice  into  wormwood 
and  rapine."  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  strange  in  those  years  than  the 
T^^arity  with  which  punishment 
overtakes  the  wrongdoer :  no  sooner, 
in  reading  the  nst  or  prisoners 
in  the  Tower,  do  we  see  the  name 
of  some  innocent  man  condemned 
by  the  cruelty  of^  his  adversary, 
for  some  imaginary  offisnoe,  than, 
on  turning  over  the  page,  we  en- 
counter the  name  of  tbe  adversary 
himself.  We  read  of  Bain  ham  and 
Frith  tormented  and  racked  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  More;  and  before 
we  have  time  to  pity  the  poor  suf- 
ferers, we  read  of  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  the  brutal  and  capricious  King. 
None  of  the  murders  committ^ 
at  the  dictation  of  Henry  cast 
such  a  stain  upon  his  name  as  tbe 
sacrifice  of  this  the  greatest  law- 
yer, the  brightest  scholar,  and  the 
most  polished  wit  of  his  time. 
There  was  a  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween the  tyrant  and  his  Chancel- 
lor as  long  as  the  Reformers  were  to 
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be  repressed.  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Home  was  not  about  the  extent  of 
the  Papal  power,  but  about  who  was 
to  wield  it.  ^  Let  heretics  be  burnt,'* 
he  said — *'  let  those  who  deny  the 
efficacy  of  absolution,  and  the  power 
of  saints,  be  tortured,  as  much  as  you 
like.  Let  all  who  aissent  from  the 
Church  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour ;  only,  let  every  body  confess 
that  of  that  Church  I  am  supreme 
and  only  governor."  In  all  his  other 
sentiments  and  beliefs,  Sir  Thomas 
More  most  fervently  joined ;  but,  on 
the  last  claim  of  the  King,  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved.  The  Pope  had 
so  long  been  acknowledged  the  chief 
of  the  Chureh ;  the  laws  which  Sir 
Thomas  had  studied  had  so  firmly 
established  this  principle,  that  he 
was  now  too  old  to  give  up  an  opin- 
ion he  had  been  brought  up  in ;  and, 
accordingly,  as  he  had  persecuted 
heretics  for  differences  as  unimport- 
ant as  this,  he  at  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  the  same  fate  he 
had  inflicted  on  them.  The  royal 
supremacy  here  claimed  by  Henry 
was  not  any  power  that  interfered 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chureh,  but 
.  meant  that  the  clergy  should  be  sub- 
jects  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the 
Pope.  On  this  point.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  firm.  He  was  tried,  not 
for  heresy,  as  his  victims  had  been 
for  den^ng  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  into  flesh,  but  for  treason  in 
denying  an  authority  which  Parlia- 
ment had  expressly  acknowledged  as 
inherent  in  the  King.  He  was  con- 
victed of  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  July  1535,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  was  to  die 
before  nine  o'clock.  His  good  hu- 
mour and  liveliness  never  left  him. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  in  the  frivolous 
mirth  with  which  his  last  scene  was 
accompanied.  We  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  closing  hour  had 
brought  more  melancholy  thoughts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  grow 
funniei\  the  nearer  the  axe  approach- 
ed. When  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  the  turnkey,  who  had  the 
strange  privilege  ot  pillaging  his 
prisoner,  asked  him  for  his  upper- 
most garment  as  a  perqiiisite  of  his 
office.  Sir  Thomas  memly  presented 
him  with  his  cap,  and  told  him  that 
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was  his  uppermost  garment,  and  he 
heartily  wished  it  was  of  more  worth. 
As  he  was  being  led  out  of  the  Tower 
to  his  execution,  a  woman  reproached 
him  for  detaining  some  deeds  when 
he  was  in  office.  "  Gk)od  woman," 
sjiid  he,  '*  have  patience  a  little,  for 
the  King  is  so  generous  unto  me. 
that  within  this  naif  hour,  he  will 
discharge  me  of  all  my  business,  and 
help  thee  himself.**  As  he  ascended 
the  scaffold,  he  asked  one  of  the 
officers  to  help  him  up,  adding. "  and 
when  I  come  down  again,  let  me 
shift  for  myself.**  And  this  scoffing 
manner  accompanied  him  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death.  After  he  had 
prayed,  and  had  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block,  the  executioner  begged  his 
forgiveness.  "  I  forgive  thee,"  said 
he,  "  but  prithee,  let  me  put  my 
beard  aside,  for  that  hath  never  com- 
mitted treason**— adding,  "  Pluck  up 
thy  spirit>  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
do  thine  office;  my  neck  is  very 
short;  take  heed,  therefore,  that 
thou  strike  not  wrong  for  the  sav- 
ing of  thine  honesty.*  The  wit  of 
these  speeches  scarcely  seems  bright 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gloominess  of 
the  period  he  chose  for  their  utter- 
ance ;  but  they  show,  perhaps^  that 
his  conscience  was  at  rest,  ana  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  died. 

After  a  victim  so  noble  had  been 
sacrificed  for  so  slender  a  cause, 
people  were  on  the  wtftch  for  the 
next  stretch  of  the  King*s  hand,  and 
shuddered  as  the  monster  roused 
himself  for  a  new  display  of  his 
power.  In  his  own  house — in  his 
own  bedchamber— the  blow  fell ;  and 
the  fate  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  the  hapless  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
sealed  Till  the  age  of  seven,  or  as 
others  say,  of  thirteen,  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  father's  fireside  in 
the  county  of  Kent— a  lively,  play- 
ful, pretty  child. 

"  Petulftnt  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she 

laughed. 
A  rosebud  set  in  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make 

her,  she." 

It  was  an  old  English  family  this 
of  the  Boleyns,  descended  originally 
from  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  but 
by  many  ambitious  marriages  now 
allied  with  the  chief  nobility :  and  its 
present  representative,  Sir  Thomas 
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Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  While  yet  extremely  young, 
Anne  was  appointed  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Princess  Maiy,  the  sister  of 
Henry  YIII.,  when  she  went  over  to 
Paris  and  married  the  French  king. 
At  this  court,  the  gayest  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  of  all  the  courts 
in  Christendom,  Anne  played  the 
part  that  loveliness,  youtn,  and  van- 
ity are  generally  desirous  of  perform- 
ing. She  attracted  great  observation 
by  her  beauty— won  many  hearts  by 
her  engaging  manners,  and  delighted 
all  listeners  with  her  cleverness  and 
wit  Enemies  she  had  who  spread 
rumours  against  her  character,  but 
with  no  convincing  proof;  and  on 
her  return  to  England,  she  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  lady  of  honour 
to  the  formal  and  religious  Queen 
Catherine,  who  would  certainly  not 
have  admitted  into  her  service  and 
companionship  a  person  against 
whom  these  accusations  were  well 
founded.  The  appearance  of  a  young 
and  lively  girl,  so  beautiful  and  so 
amusing,  in  the  hitherto  dull  apart- 
ments of  the  Spanish  zealot,  must 
have  been  like  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  ill-omened  eyes  of  Henry  fell 
upon  the  new  attendant  of  his  wife. 
The  enemiesof  Anne  Boleyn— who  are 
also  the  enemiesof  the  Reformation — 
try  to  persuade  us,  that  in  order  to 
gain  her  object  and  ascend  the  throne 
as  Henry*B  wife,  she  laid  down  the  foU 
lowing  plan,  rirst.  To  get  the  Kmg 
to  fall  in  love  with  her,  which  might 
not  be  difiQcult  Secondly,  To  hold 
him  at  a  distance  and  keep  him  con- 
stant by  virtue  and  beauty  alone. 
Thirdly,  To  upset  the  rebgion  of 
England,  overthrow  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  introduce  a  new  eccle- 
siasticiu  system,  from  the  archbishops 
in  Lambeth  and  York  down  to  the 
curates  in  country  parishes,  and  even 
clerks  and  bell-ringers.  Fourthly,  To 
get  the  Qneen  divorced.  And,  finally, 
To  procure  the  execution  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  change  in  the  whole 
policy  of  Europe,  and  war  with  the 
Emperor  of  Oermany.  Why  don't  we 
see  the  causes  that  produced  her  ad- 
vancement ?  She  was  young  enough 
not  to  take  a  very  desponding,  or 
perhaps  a  very  sensible  view  of  life ; 
and  ambitious  enough  to  allow  the 
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splendoar  of  a  throne  to  blind  her 
eyes  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Kine 
who  filled  it  But  even  with  regard 
to  his  bad  qualities,  in  the  year  1527, 
we  must  talk  with  many  grains  of 
allowance.  He  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  many  of  them 
to  any  observable  extent.  If  Nero 
had  died  at  twenty-two,  he  would 
have  had  the  reputation  of  the  best 
of  men  ;  at  thirty-seven  Henry  was 
known  as  a  man  of  blufi'  manners, 
high  notions  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
having  what  is  commonly  called  a 
will  of  his  own ;  but  nobody  gave 
him  credit  at  that  time  for  l^ing 
little  more  than  a  sort  of  amateur 
executioner  with  a  crown  on. 

All  difficulties,  though  apparently 
insuperable,  were  at\last  overcome, 
and  Anne  became  Queen  of  England, 
and  mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  might 
have  expected  a  long  life  of  happi- 
ness and  popularity.  But  it  was 
now  1537,  and  the  hinges  of  the 
Tower  began  to  grate.  Among  her 
maids  of  honour  was  a  young  and 
high-bom  damsel  of  the  name  of 
Jane  Seymour,  with  the  two  great 
requisites  in  Henry's  eyes  of  novelty 
and  youth.  How  was  Anne  to  be 
got  rid  of?  He  accused  her  of  un- 
guarded words— of  improper  conduct 
— of  a  previous  contract  of  marriage 
with  a  young  Lord  Percy,— and  on 
one  or  other  of  these  accusations  he 
was  determined  to  destroy  the  queen 
—the  mother  of  his  child.  The  ser- 
vile courts  found  her  guilty  on  every 
flea.  She  was  condemned  to  the 
ower,  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
King.  It  was  very  great  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  that  affectionate  husband, 
to  order  her  only  to  have  her  head 
cut  off.  On  the  19th  of  May  she 
was  brought  out  on  a  scaffold  erect- 
ed on  the  Qreen  within  the  Tower. 
"  She  approached."  the  historian  says, 
"  with  a  firm  ana  ^^raoeful  step ;  her 
beauty  shone  in  all  its  wonted  bright- 
ness, and  every  one  seemed  disarmed 
by  the  sweet  oenignity  that  beamed 
in  her  looks ;  even  the  executioner 
had  not  for  a  while  the  heart  to  do 
his  office.  Anne  alone  on  this  trying 
moment  seemed  to  retain  her  sell- 
possession  ;"  and,  after  a  few  words, 
m  which  she  commended  her  soul  to 
Christ,  she  laid  her  fair  head  upon 
.the  block,  and  the  small  and  grace- 
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iul  neck  was  severed  at  a  blow« 
Without  even  a  coffin,  her  bod}[  lay 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  blood-stained 
Green  in  the  Tower ;  and  as  her  head 
fell  to  the  ground,  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  walls.  With  anxious  ear 
the  King  had  been  watchingfor  the 
si^al  on  an' elevation  in  the  Tark  at 
lUchmond.  When  the  sound  reached 
him,  he  knew  that  all  was  over ;  but 
no  compunction  seized  his  heart.  He 
carried  the  triumphant  news  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  married  to  Jane  Seymour. 

A  more  melancholy  record  than 
this  is  not  in  the  annals  of  crime  and 
baseness.  The  person  who  presided 
at  the  court  which  condemned  her 
was  her  uncle — the  victim  with  whom 
she  was  falsely  accused  of  guilt  was 
her  brother— the  villain  who  gave 
the  word  for  her  murder,  and  actually 
furnished  the  orders  for  the  scaffold 
and  block,  was  her  husband !  The 
last  subject  of  her  thoughts  was  her 
•helpless  child.  Her  remains  were 
hurried  into  a  common  chest,  and 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower. 

After  this  display  of  the  King's  dis- 
position, it  is  not  to  be  suppos^  that 
any  rank  or  services  were  a  securi- 
ty against  imprisonment  and  death. 
Queen  Jane  escaped  the  family  fate 
by  dying  in  childbed.  Anne  of  Oleves 
avoided  it  also  by  consenting  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  but  the 
tide  flowed  on  its  usual  channel, 
when  he  gave  his  hand  to  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the  Lady 
Catherine  Howard.  Scarcely  had  he 
time  to  get  tired  of  her,  when  ru- 
mours reached  his  ear  that  her  char- 
acter was  very  bad — that  she  was 
worse,  a  thousand  times,  than  he  had 
endeavoured  to  make  Anne  Boleyn 
appear— a  monster  of  profligacy  and 
vice;  and,  in  short,  as  sensual, 
wicked,  and  degraded  as  himself. 
The  Tower  gates  opened  once  more 
for  a  queen.  No  sympathy  this  time 
was  felt  for  the  sufferer,  for  her  guilt 
was  manifest,  and  could  not  be  de- 
nied. Some  few,  who  cared  for  the 
justice  of  the  case,  thought  it  hard 
that  a  woman  should  be  put  to  death 
by  her  husband  for  actions  committed 
before  she  was  married;  but  with 
Henry  it  was  all  the  same.  He  even 
condemned  the  relations  of  the  guilty 
woman  for  having  concealed  her  guilt, 
and  a  blow  of  the  headman's  < 
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.ed  once  more  the  soil  of  this  dreadful 
prison-hoase  with  royal  blood,  and  en- 
abled him  to  look  out  for  another  wife. 
There  are  now,  fortunately,  but  a 
few  months  left  of  the  reiffu  of  this 
Bluebeard  on  a  throne ;  and  we  begin 
to  look  well  pleased  <tti  the  dismal 
Tower,  which  soon  will  hare  a  holi- 
day when  a  gentler  reigu  suoceeds. 
But  Henry  hiad  two  mends, — the 
most  faithful  in  the  kingdom,  the 
highest  in  rank,  the  bri^test  in  vir- 
tue,— and  therefore  they  must  die. 
These  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  his  son.  We  will 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  young  man 
first,  and  end  this  catalogue  of  Henry's 
victims  with  the  fathers  fate.  The 
Eeirl  of  Surrey  was  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  a^e ;  not  mily  in 
the  knightly  arts  of  nding  in  a  tour- 
nament, or  even  commanding  in  a 
battle,  but  he  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  polished  author  and  best  poet 
of  his  Ume.  All  his  studies  were 
devoted  to  peaceful  ends.  He  trans- 
lated part  of  Virgil,  part  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  some  of  uie  PtBalms,  into 
very  elegant  verse,  and  his  original 
sonnets  are  still  quoted  for  J;heir  grace- 
fulness and  sweetness.  His  crime, 
however,  was  so  heinous  in  the  eyes 
of  Henry,  that  it  would  have  out- 
weighed the  merits  of  all  the  muses. 
He  nad  quartered  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  Oonfessor— that  is,  had  had 
his  shield  ornamented  with  Edward 
the  Confessor's  arms ;  and  though  he 
showed  from  the  Herald's  College 
that  his  ancestors  had  always  done 
so,  the  King  considered  it  treason,  as 
implying  a  claim  to  the  throne.  On 
this  plea,  the  gallant  young  nobleman 
and  gentle  poet  was  put  into  the 
Tower.  His  father  was  there  already. 
Thev  were  not  allowed  to  meet ;  but 
as  if  to  add  bitterness  to  the  father's 
cupj  the  son  was  tried  before  him,  and 
again  the  blood  of  the  Howards  was 
^ilt  upon  the  grass  of  Tower  Hill, 
and  the  illustrious  Surrey  left  the 
poor  old  Duke  to  battle  with  his  ene- 
mies alone.  The  trial  of  the  Duke 
came  on.  Thirty  years  before  this  he 
had  been  the  great  soldier  of  England. 
He  had  always  conquered,  by  land 
or  by  sea— for  Uie  servioes  were  not 
at  that  time  divided— and  especially 
had  served  under  his  father  at  the 
great  battle  of  Flodden,  whidi  so 
weakened  the  power  of  Scotland  that 
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she  could  never  more  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  her  more  powerful  sister. 
But  all  these  services  were  for- 
gotten ;  forgotten  also  was  the  obedi- 
ence—we may  almost  call  it  servili^ 
—displayed  by  this  chief  of  the  How- 
ards to  the  wishes  and  caprices  of  thfi 
King.  We  wish  we  could  forget  tiiem 
too,  for  they  are  the  only  blots  upon 
his  character.  Out  of  an  overstrained 
feeling  of  the  duty  of  submission,  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  execution  of 
his  two  nieces,  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Catherine  Howard,  the  wives  of  the 
tyrant  who  now  was  intent  on  hia 
own  destruction.  With  a  clinging  to 
life,  which  was,  perhaps,  natursl  at 
his  years,  be  beffged  for  pardon — con- 
fessed guilt,  where  no  guilt  existed, 
in  hopes  of  softening  the  obdurate 
heart  of  his  destroyer— and  found 
servicei^  submission,  confession,  sup- 
plication, all  in  vain.  On  the  S8m 
of  January  an  cnrder  was  sent  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  his  exe- 
cution on  the  following  morning. 
What  gloom  was  in  the  Duke's  cham- 
ber that  night  we  need  not  say; 
what  grief  to  find  his  white  hairs  dis- 
honoured, his  petition  disregarded, 
his  son  murdered  almost  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  hour  approaching  Uiat 
was  to  carry  him  to  the  fatal  block. — 
But  there  was  another  chamber  that 
night  that  was  as  full  of  gloom  as 
the  prisoner's  dungeon  in  the  Tower. 
On  a  stately  bed  lay  asufiferer  groan- 
ing with  pain,  and  tormented,  as  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  upbraidings 
of  an  uneasy  conscience.  Fretful, 
irritable,  and  unsubdued,  it  was  the 
King  who  was  now  at  wrestlings  with 
death.  With  tremUing  hands  his 
wife  administered  the  opiates  recom- 
mended to  soothe  his  pain ;  the  page 
at  the  door  counted  the  cries  of 
anguish  without  a  sigh  of  compas- 
sion ;  and  silently  the  physician  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  and  could  give  no  prospect 
of  recovery.  Here  were  two  men, 
the  Tyrant  and  the  Victim,  both 
struggling  with  the  terrible  hour. 
Grey  dawn  began  to  light  up  the 
turret  tops  of  the  Tower  :  it  also 
rested  on  the  roof  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster.  The  early  mom  was 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  fall 
before  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ; 
but  before  that  time  a  surer  blow 
fell  upon  the  exhausted  l^rant    A 
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harried  noise  of  feet  sounded  at  the 
priBoncr*B  door— the  key  is  turned — 
a  Toice  gives  him  the  news— the 
King  is  dead,  and  the  Duke  was 
saved.  It  shows  how  completely 
these  cruelties  were  the  work  of  the 
individual  King,  that  his  decease 
was  the  signal  tor  the  abrogation  of 
a  law  ;-rthe  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  in  peace  and 
•quiet  the  remainder  of  the  emanci- 
pated prisoner's  days  were  past. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the 
gloomy  historv  through  the  pereecut- 
rng  years  of  Mary,  and  the  firm  ad- 
mmistration  of  Elizabeth.  Herself 
a  visitor  to  its  darkened  portals  in 
her  sister's  days,  she  might  nave  been 
less  ready  to  open  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  foes.  But  the  Tower 
was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  asserted  its  importance 
under  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  and  Ha- 
noverians ;  closing  its  grim  jaws 
upon  the  victims  of  the  hatred  of 
James  and  Charles,  and  then  in 
1715  and  1745  enacting  the  same  part 
towards  the  gallant  loyalists  who 
adhered  to  tbeir  ddsoenaant's  cause. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  identify 
this  ancient  edifice  with  the  worst 
and  most  indefensible  incidents  in 
our  history.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, its  character  bc^n  to  improve. 
With  the  same  grim  features  outside, 
it  has  CTadualTy  got  softened  and 
civilised  within  —  like  a  man  we 
sometimes  meet  who  has  a  very 
harsh  countenance  hut  a  very  warm 
heart  It  opened  its  doors— on  the 
usual  payment— to  crowds  of  gaping 
Cockneys  and  eountr^r  visitors,  and 
displayed  all  its  curiosities,  its  racks, 
now  rnstry  and  out  of  use— its  mus- 
kets, which  looked  like  fossil  remains 
of  some  extinct  species  of  small  can- 
non— its  suits  of  armour  and  trophies 
of  all  kinds.  A  tremendcMis  fire  in 
the  year  1837  reduced  some  of  those 
stnmge  but  useless  collections  to 
cinders :  and  from  that  time  it  has 
assumea  the  appearance  of  a  very 
peaceM  dwelling  indeed.  Its  moat 
IS  filled  up  and  planted  with  choice 
shrubs ;  its  frowning  loopholes  are 
covered  with  climbing  wall-fruit ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
stones  and  bricks  are  the  same 
which  echoed  long  ago  to  such  ap- 
palling sounds,  or  were  such  words 
of  fear  to  whole  generations  of  men. 
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Last  advancement  of  all,  it  was 
connected  with  the  name  and  fortunes 
of  the  Great  Duke.  The  Duke  was 
constable  of  the  Tower.  There  is 
surely  a  striking  similarity  in  fate 
and  character  between  that  great 
warrior  and  the  fortress  which  he 
commanded  so  long.  The  youth  of 
both  was  passed  amid  wars  and  ru- 
mours of  wars.  Stem,  cold,  and 
nnimpassioned,  both  did  their  duty, 
maintained  their  posts,  and  were 
bulwarks  of  the  State  and  nation. 
If  some  harshness  mingled  with  the 
earlier  characteristics  of  our  Duke, 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  manners 
of  the  time.  A  soldier  in  those  days 
was  considered  to  have  reached  per- 
fection when  he  had  expelled  the 
softer  feelings  of  the  heart  But  a 
change  came  over  Wellbgton,  as  it 
has  done  over  his  gallant  companions 
in  arms,  and  their  successors  in  the 
defence  of  the  land.  With  every 
advancing  year  the  great  heart  of 
the  unrimled  Captain  softened  into 
human  sympathy— his  care  fell  with 
more  tenderness  on  the  comforts  and 
advancement  of  the  common  soldier. 
The  noble  principle  of  justice,  which 
had  always  been  the  regulator  of  his 
conduct,  became  mixed  and  mellowed 
with  the  feelings  of  charity  and 
mercy,  and  ennobled  by  the  senti- 
ments of  faith  and  hope ;  and  these 
between  them  make  up  the  perfect 
man.  The  grey  old  Tower,  venera- 
ble with  a^,  and  stript  of  all  its 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  with 
its  placid  walks  and  fruit-covered 
walls,  is  not  so  cheering  a  sight,  not 
so  characteristic  of  the  happv  change 
from  the  gloomy  periods  of  our  an- 
nals, as  the  sight  of  the  time-hon- 
oured Wellington — the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights— the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  nauons,  and  the  wielder  of 
the  irresistible  thunderbolts  of  Eng- 
land—living among  us,  a  kind,  hu- 
mane, affectionate,  peace-loving  old 
man  ;  and  sinking  at  last  to  death 
amid  the  regrets  of  a  whole  nation, 
which  loved  and  honoured  him,  and 
amid  the  fears  of  more  secret  and 
perhaps  more  sincere  mourners,  who 
lookea  to  him  for  succour  in  their 
distress,  and  were  relieved  and  com- 
forted with  the  true  sympathy  of  a 
Christian  man,  and  the  generosity 
of  a  hand  *'  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity." 
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PART  VIII, 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  —A  RAILWAY  HONAROH,  AND  A   POLITICAL  CRIMP. 


The  observation  of  a  few  weeks 
gradaally  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  great  speculative  move- 
ment To  a  casual  observer,  it  doubt- 
less must  have  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
scramble — a  reckless  rush  of  a  des- 
perate mob,  struggling  for  admission 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Fortune. 
Or,  to  use  a  more  classical  simile,  it 
might  have  been  thought  to  resemole 
one  of  Homer^s  battles,  in  which  the 
champions  are  represented  as  fight- 
ing mdiscriminately,  without  an^ 
regard  being  paid  to  disposition,  mi- 
litary arrangement,  or  skilful  mar- 
shalling of  the  forces.  But  although 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of 
desultory  skirmishing,  and  many  at- 
tempts at  pillage  by  mercenaries  and 
camp-followers,  the  railway  move- 
ment had  a  distinct  organisation  of 
its  own.  Let  me  try  to  explain  this 
briefly. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, the  chief,  indeed  the  sole  object 
was  to  facilitate  and  expedite  inter- 
course between  large  towns ;  and  by 
the  connection  of  lines,  to  establish  a 
thoroughfare  for  passengers  through- 
out England.  Tne  practicability  of 
doing  this,  so  as  to  economise  both 
time  and  money  to  the  public,  and 
yet  give  a  profitable  return  on  their 
outlay  to  the  projectors,  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  famous  engin- 
eer Stephenson,  who  constructed  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  line ;  and 
then  it  became  evident  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  traffic  of  the 
wnd  must  in  future  pass  along  the 
vast  arteries  of  iron.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  new  companies  were 
formeo,  consisting  chieuj^  of  local 
capitalists;  each  of  which  broke 
ground  in  a  fresh  district,  without 
being  subjected  to  competition.  And 
so  long  as  the  movement  was  con- 
fined to  the  construction  of  what 
may  be  called  trunk  railways,  the  only 
opposers  were  the  landed  gentry  and 


others,  through  whose  properties  the 
lines  were  to  pass. 

But  in  order  to  feed  those  great 
arteries,  and  bring  traffic  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  became  necessary  to  make 
side  or  cross  railways.  Some  of 
these  were  undertaken  as  extensions 
by  the  existing  companies,  others 
were  projected  by  independent  spe- 
culators ;  and  as  by  means  of  them 
traffic  could  be  diverted  from  one 
main  line  to  another,  a  vigorous  con- 
test for  their  possession,  or  suppres- 
sion as  the  case  might  be,  aroie 
amonjo^  the  proprietors  of  the  exist- 
ing lines.  England  became,  as  it 
were,  mapped  out  into  large  districts, 
in  each  of  which  the  whole  traffic, 
direct  and-  contingent,  was  claimed 
by  a  monster  company  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  interlopers ;  and  thus  ori* 
ginated  the  strife  which,  though  it 
brought  vast  profits  to  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, and  contractors,  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  in  lessening  the  divi- 
dends of  the  shareholders.  Subor- 
dinate lines  were  purchased  or  leased 
at  rates  which  were  utterly  exorbi- 
tant :  and  many,  from  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  a  remune- 
rative return  could  be  derived,  were 
undertaken  for  the  sole  object  of 
driving  rivals  from  the  field. 

The  affairs  of  these  huge  com- 
panies were  ostensibly  admmistered 
by  the  directors ;  but  it  invariably 
happens  that,  when  a  trust  of  this 
kind  is  committed  to  some  ten  or 
twelve  gentlemen,  the  nugority  are- 
little  more  than  cyphers,  and  the 
real  management  devolves  upon  two 
or  three,  who  act  under  the  influence 
of  the  chairman,  and  are  in  fact  his 
cabinet  ministers.  As  a  vast  respon- 
sibility rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  chairman,  so  was  he  allowed  vast 
discretionary  powers.  To  dispute 
his  fiat  was  petty  treason— to  inter- 
fere  with  his  negociations  was  tan- 
tamount to  absolute  rebellion.    The 
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common  purse  was  at  his  disposal 
He  had  a  contTOlling  power  in  the 
mllocation  of  shares.  He  could  make 
the  price  of  stocks  rise  or  fall  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  smile  or  his  frown, 
fie  was  more  than  Fortunatus — he 
"was  Fortune's  self  personified — an 
idol  to  many  worshippers,  who  over- 
looked the  bandage  and  the  wheel. 
Such,  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak, 
was  the  Railway  Monarch,  of  whom 
there  were  several  in  England ;  that 
<x)untry  being,  for  railway  purposes, 
again  resolved  into  a  heptarchy. 

Not  the  least  powenul  and  im- 
perious of  those  autocrats  was  Mr 
Richard  Beaton,  whose  mercantile 
experience,  ready  resources,  and  re- 
putation for  sagacity,  had  raised  him 
to  so  enviable  a  position.  It  was 
understood  that  he  had  made  a  lar^e 
fortune  before  he  embarked  in  rad- 
way  enterprise.  He  stood  well  with 
the  Mmistry,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  financial  authority,  was 
a  respected  member  in  the  House, 
and  neld  a  good  position  in  society. 
Still  there  was  about  him— at  least 
those  who  knew  him  intimately 
averred  so— a  certain  taint  of  that 
arrogance  which  we  oflen  find  in 
men  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
attainment  of  wealth; — a  subdued 
boastfubess  which  makes  itself  rather 
felt  than  audible,  but  which  is  mani- 
fested by  inflexibility  of  opinion,  and 
a  disregard,  almost  amounting  to 
<x)ntempt,  of  the  suggestions  of  otners. 
His  weak  point  was  vanity.  He 
liked  adulation ;  though,  if  such  a 
charge  had  been  openly  preferred,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  denied  it. 
Nevertheless,  an  adroit  master  of  the 
art  could  always  gain  his  ear  by  fol- 
lowing the  method  through  which 
Decius  Brutus  boasted  that  he  could 
oversway  the  haughty  Caesar, — 

**  But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flat- 
tered." 

Hence  he  had  favourites  connected 
with  the  railways  —  low,  fawning 
fellows,  who  often  misled,  and,  1 
fear,  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and 
they,  by  ministering,  or  rather  pan- 
denng,  to  his  vanity,  induced  him  to 
dash  neadlong  into  schemes  which, 
in  a  prudential  view,  were  dangerous, 


and,  in  a  moral  one,  even  reprehen- 
sible. 

Much  of  this  I  discovered  at  a 
later  period,  though  I  think  it  best 
to  state  it  now,  wnile  sketching  the 
character  of  the  man. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  power, 
more  potent  than  patronage,  of  dis- 
pensing fortune  to  others,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr  Beaton's  ac- 
quamtance  should  have  been  sedu- 
lously courted  by  a  whole  swarm  of 
persons  who,  neglecting  the  scrip- 
tural caution,  were  in  exceeding 
haste  to  become  rich.  Selfishness  is 
of  no  rank ;  neither,  I  must  admit, 
is  servility.  Rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  can,  when  it  suits  their 
turn,  become  both  s^fish  and  ser- 
vile. Indigent  men  sell  their  votes 
to  the  highest  bidder :  peers  of  the 
realm  forsake  the  traditions  of  their 
house  for  the  wretched  guerdon  of  a 
ribbon.  Na^,  have  we  not  seen, 
within  a  limited  space  of  time,  a 
king  debase  himself  so  far  as  to  act 
the  part  of  jackal  to  an  emperor, 
and  yield  to  the  imperial  tyrant, 
not  a  portion  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  jointly  conquered,  but  the 
most  ancient  province  of  his  own 
hereditaiT  dommions  ?  So  runs  the 
world.  I  regard  it  not  scoflBn^ly, 
like  a  Menippus— I  weep  not,  with 
Heraclitus,  tor  the  exceeding  frailty 
of  mankind.  There  is  the  picture^ 
Turn  it  over  in  your  own  mind. 
Consult  the  records  of  all  ages — 
Jew,  Pagan,  and  Christian—and  you 
will  find  that  the  love  of  gain  is  the 
grand  motive  power.  But  that  was 
not  according  to  the  law  of  the  in- 
spired Jewish  dispensation,  or  the 
{milosophic  glimmering  of  the  specu- 
ative  Greek,  or  the  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  €k)spel  Just  fancy  a 
sermon  preached  to  a  Lombard-street 
congregation  on  the  text  — ''  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  upon 
the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal!"  Would 
not  the  majority  of  the  audience  be 
inclined  to  rely  upon  the  non-oxida- 
tion of  sovereigns,  the  impassibility 
of  their  safes  for  moths,  and  the 
scrutiny  of  the  detective  police  9  I 
fear  th^f  would ;  and  yet  they  over- 
look God*s  judgment  announced 
against  those  who  esteem  the  mere 
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acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  indul- 
gences which  it  can  afford,  the  main 
objects  of  our  earthly  existence.   • 

WeU,  let  us  quit  that  argument. 
Weak  nature  succumbs.  We  have 
one  talent—say,  a  thousand  pounds 
—we  want  to  make  it  ten.  There  is 
a  kind  of  scriptural  authority  for 
that,  though  it  may  be  read  other- 
wise; but  we  must  not  be  nice  in 
our  application.  If  we  don't  get 
shares  in  a  most  promising  undertak- 
ing, which  we  can  sell  to  advantage  in 
arew  weeks,  somebody  else  will  reap 
the  benefit.  Detested,  though  un- 
known, is  that  "somebody  else!" 
— percnance  an  intriguing  Jew,  a 
miserable  attorney's  clerk,  or— for 
such  things  have  been  bruited  abroad 
— a  common  cabman !  Why  should 
gentility  be  excluded  from  putidpat- 
ing  in  such  very  good  things  1  Why 
should  not  aristocratic  money  fruc- 
tify as  readily  as  plebeian  ?  All  that 
is  requisite  is  a  good  introduction, 
and  a  hint  as  to  a  profitable  invest- 
ment (^.i5.— In  those  days  every 
kind  of  purchase  was  dignified  l^ 
the  imposing  title  of  investment); 
and  who  better  able  to  give  the  hint 
than  that  wonderfully  clever  man, 
Mr  Richard  Beaton,  who  never  was 
detected  in  a  commercial  blunder, 
or  known  to  be  wrong  in  any  one  of 
his  calculations  ? 

So  Mr  Beaton,  already  a  celebrity, 
took  first  rank  in  the  liondon  mena- 
gerie as  a  lion  of  superb  dimensions. 
Stiff-necked  dukes  relaxed  their  dig- 
nity, and  became  quite  affable  m 
conversation  with  the  distinguished 
commoner,  whose  genius,  they  were 
proud  to  ovm,  was  an  ornament  to 
British  commerce.  Minor  magnates, 
somewhat  out  at  elbows,  greeted  him 
with  much  cordiality— you  can't  help 
liking  a  peer  who  has  a  jovial  de- 
meanour—haunted him  at  clubs,  and 
requested  his  advice  with  that  free- 
and-easy  air  which  brooks  no  denial 
The  leaders  of  fashion,  a  most  obdu- 
rate and  exclusive  dique,  discovered 
that  Mr  Beaton  was  just  the  man  to 
be  patronised,  and  that  his  daughter 
was  a  lovely  and  acoomplished  girl, 
with  sufficient  charms  to  grace  a 
courtly  circle.  "  And  then,"  said  the 
dowagers  in  their  conclave,  "such  a 
fortune!  Really  it  would  be  quite 
wicked  if  we  allowed  her  to  be  thrown 


away."  So  the  gates  of  fashion  opened 
spontaneously  for  the  .admission  of 
the  father  and  the  child.  Of  course 
this  was  verv  gratifying.  It  is  easy 
to  pooh-pooh  these  tmngs,  and  to 

Erotest  that  we  care  not  for  them ; 
ut  did  you  ever  know  a  person  in- 
different to  such  homage?  Think 
over  the  list  of  your  acquaintanoes, 
and  tell  me  if  vou  can  fix  upon  one. 
In  return,  Mr  Beaton,  who,  though 
fond  of  acquiring  money,  was  liberal 
in  spending  it,  enlarged  his  estab^ 
lishment,  gave  splendid  entertain- 
ments, and  might,  if  he  pleased,  have 
held  lev^^  so  numerous  was  the 
host  of  his  admirers.  And  it  was 
the  daughter  of  this  hich  and  mighty 
financier,  this  especial  favourite  of 
Plutus,  that  I,  an  unknown  ioumal- 
iet,  presumed  to  love !  Well  might 
I  keep  that  portion  of  my  thoughts 
a  dose  secret ;  for,  had  I  confided  it 
to  any  one,  I  should  either  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  regarded  as 
a  ^itive  madman. 

1  found  Attie  Faunce  of  great  use 
to  me;  for  he  freely  communicated 
.much  curious  information  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  tiie  city  relative  to 
the  aoings  in  Capel  Court,  and  the 
fourberies  of  the  inferior  jobbers; 
so  that  I  was  enabled  to  spice  my 
articles,  which  otherwise  might  have 
proved  heavy,  with  some  pungent 
matter  that  rendered  them  generally 
acceptable,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and,  above  all,  pro- 
voked aiscussion.  Still,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  my  task  was  both  diffi- 
cult and  delicate,  for  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Government  had  not  ade- 
quately performed  its  duty  by  re- 
straining the  flood  of  speculation ; 
the  effect  of  such  regulations  as  they 
did  prescribe  being  rather  to  increase 
than  allay  the  fury  of  the  torrent 
But  I  was  resolute  to  obey  to  the 
letter  the  instructions  of  Mr  Osborne, 
and  to  proclaim  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  honest  truth,  without 
equivocation  or  reserve. 

I  began  to  like  Attie  Faunce  very 
much.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the 
drollest  fellows  I  ever  encountered, 
with  such  unflagging  vivadty  that 
one  could  hardly  have  wished  him 
other  than  he  was.    The  great  ma- 

t'ority  of  people  with  whom  we  are 
irought  into  contact  are  so  satur- 
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nine  and  dull,  bo  reserved  or  8U»- 
picioua,  or  so  terribly  afraid  of  com- 
promising themselTCS  by  giving  ut- 
terance to  anvthing  approaching  to 
eccentricity,  that  it  is  quite  a  relief 
to  meet  "with  a  clever  rattle,  who 
does  not  weigh  bis  words,  but  comes 
out  with  whatever  is  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  At  length  I  came  to  re- 
gard his  visit  to  my  rooms  as  the 
most  pleasant  event  of  the  day.  He 
glided  in  like  a  streak  of  sunshine, 
and  his  mirth-provoking  talk  relieved 
the  monotony  of  my  occupation. 

One  evening  I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing in  the  lobby  a  meml^r  who  had 
expressed  himself  anxious  to  com- 
municate some  information  regard- 
ing a  transaction  which  had  become 
notorious,  and  had  recently  been 
made  the  subject  of  comment  by  the 
newspapers.  I  cannot  now  recollect 
precisely  what  it  was  —  doubtless 
some  nefarious  job  that  had  come  to 
light  through  the  bungling  of  the 
operators,  xot  such  things  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  lobby  of  the 
House,  while  an  animated  aebate  is 
going  on,  presents  a  curious  scene, 
very  interesting  to  a  stranger  who 
knows  the  leading  political  charac- 
ters by  name,  but  who  has  never 
had  the  opportunitv  of  beholding 
them  save  through  tne  medium  of  a 
caricature.  A  view  of  it  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  impress  one 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  dignified 
position  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  for  the  two  well-fed 
gentlemen  who  are  custodiers  of  the 
door,  and  whom,  doubtless,  official 
etiquette  restrains  ^  from  lavishing 
much  courtesy  upon  mere  visitors, 
are  most  obsequious  to  honourable 
gentlemen ;  and  the  very  policemen, 
who  are  uniformly  civil  in  that 
place,  seem  to  regard  them  with  an 
eye  of  intense  admiration.  I  cannot 
say^  however,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
migority  is  sueh  as  would  mspiro  awe 
or  impress  with  reverence.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  ordinary 
sp^imens  of  humanity ;  though  here 
and  there  you  descry  some  men  of 
commanding  port  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  others  in  whose  linea- 
ments you  may  perceive  the  unmis- 
takable marks  of  geniua  Many  pass 
to  and  fro  unnoticed  and  unknown 


—men  whose  names  we  never  meet 
with  except  in  the  Farliamentary 
Companion,  or  the  division-lists ;  but 
when  a  celeorated  statesman  or  ora- 
tor enters  or  issues  from  the  House, 
his  name  is  rapidly  circulated — there 
is  a  buzz  among  the  spectators,  and 
all  throng  forward  to  gaze  on  the 
individual  whom,  thou^  they  may 
not  coincide  in  his  opinions,  they 
nevertheless  honour  as  an  able  or 
consistent  politician. 

On  this  evening  there  were  not 
many  persons, in  attendance,  though 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
House  was  rather  full 

"It  is  a  Scotch  debate,**  said  a 
brother  of  the  press  with  whom  I 
had  a  slight  acquaintance.  *'and  that, 
you  know,  excites  little  interest. 
Sawney  manages  his  own  matters 
through  his  representatives,  and 
they  know  well  enough  how  to  take 
care  of  number  One.  But  this  is  a 
Qovemment  night,  for  there  has  been 
a  whip,  and  I  am  told  the  sitting 
wiU  be  late." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
bill  is  before  the  House  ?*'  said  I. 

"Indeed  I  do  not,**  replied  the 
other.  "  I  have  not  been  in  the  gal- 
lery. But  here  comes  a  man  tnat 
can  tell  us.  Hallo,  Phipps !  what's 
going  on  1 " 

"  Scotch  poor-law,"  replied  Phipps. 
"Devilish  dull  work.  But  old 
Smoothly>>the  Treasury  dodger,  you 
know — is  making  an  extraordinary 
appearance.  Hang  me  if  they  are 
not  cheering  him  like  mad  !** 

"  By  Jove,  that's  something  new !" 
said  my  friend.  "I've  heard  him 
B|>eak  twice,  and  a  duller  dog  never 
tried  the  ^tience  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. The  Speaker  nearly  dislo- 
cated his  jaw  with  yawning.  If  the 
House  goes  along  with  Smoothly, 
there  has  been  no  greater  miracle 
since  the  ass  spoke  to  Balaam ! 
What's  his  line  of  country?" 

"Statistical.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  subject  myself;  but 
there's  a  Scotch  reporter  up  there 
in  the  gallery— a  relation,  of  course, 
of  M'Callum  More  or  M'Callum  Beg 
—who  swears  that  Smoothly  must 
have  the  second-sight.  He  was  very 
big  about  a  place  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary name.  It  sounded  some- 
thing like  *  perpendicular.'  ** 
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"  Benbeciila,  perhaps?"  I  sug- 
gested ;  a  i)a88age  in  a  certain  paper 
recurring  vividly  to  my  memory, 
.  "  No  doubt  you  are  right,  sir," 
said  Phipps,  **  That  entirely  cor- 
responds m  sound ;  but  of  course 
there  are  limits  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy. All  I  can  say  is  that 
Smoothly  is  making  a  sensation; 
and,  what  is  queer  enough,  the 
Scotch  members  are  cheering  him 
the  loudest" 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  here,  Sin- 
clair ?"  said  my  acquaintance,  ''or 
shall  we  have  a  bit  of  supper  ?  I 
have  marked  a  most  appetising  lob- 
ster ** 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  "but  I  shall 
wait  for  a  little  while.  I  have  come 
down  by  appointment  to  see  a  mem- 
ber who,  no  doubt,  is  in  the  House, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint 
him." 

"  Chacun  d  son  goUt,  my  dear 
fellow !  I  would  not  sacrifice  the 
crowning  hour  of  the  night  for  a 
colloquy  with  the  Premier  himself. 
What  s  life  without  relaxation  ? 
Phipps—are  you  ^me  ?" 

"  1  am,"  said  Phipps.  And  tho 
twain  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  door  was 
opened,  and  there  came— a  rush  of 
members. 

"Very  extraordmary  speech  that 
was  of  Smoothly's,"  said  one.  "  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  conversant 
with  details." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  so 
much  of  it,"  said  a  Scottish  member, 
"  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  one  of 
ourselves.  But  how  an  Englishman 
came  to  know  the  real  weaik  points, 
fairly  takes  me  by  surprise." 

"  reel's  as  pleased  as  punch,"  said 
another  ministerialist  "  The  young 
Opposition  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
Who  could  have  expected  it  from 
Smoothly?" 

"  I  always  said  he  was  a  most  able 
man,"  drawled  a  slim  }routh  who 
laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing a  sheep's-eye  to  a  place  in  the 
Treasury.  "  I  like  to  hear  solid  in- 
formation, because,  you  see,  it  helps 
one  to  arrange  nis  ideas.  Now 
Smoothly  is  evidently  up  to  the 
whole  thing,  and  he  made  a  most 
convincing  speech— everybody  must 
allow  that— and  Peel  cheered  him ; 
so  you  niay  depend  upon  it  he  was 


in  the  right  line,  and  I  sh^l  tell  him 
so  to-morrow.  I  don*t  think  Sir 
Georffe  is  properly  appreciated." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  idea  of  yours, 
Popham,"  remarked  a  sarcastic  re-, 
cusant,  who  had  already  exhibited 
symptoms  of  rebellion  against  the- 
Tarn  worth  djmasty.  "Peel's  squad 
of  official  young  men  is  made  up — 
no  more  vacancies  there.  As  it  is  of 
no  use  applying  to  the  captain,  you 
are  quite  right  to  make  a  friend  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant !" 

"  Ah,  you  are  always  so  bitter  ! " 
said  Mr  Popham,  "  You  fellows  are 
doing  all  you  can  to  break  up  the 
party.  What  is  your  objection  to 
Smoothly?" 

"  Obiection,  my  good  fellow  ?  You 
never  heard  me  state  any !  What 
objection  can  there  be  to  a  man  who 
is  as  pliable  as  a  glove,  as  slippery 
as  an  eel,  and  as  consistent  as  Apni 
weather?" 

"Ah,  that  is  one  of  your  para- 
doxes, I  suppose !     Do  you  know 

O said  the  other  day  that  a 

Young  Englander  was  no  better  than 
a  walking  paradox  ?  Ha,  ha !  was 
not  that  witty  ?  Leave  the  old  stag- 
ers alone  for  finding  out  your  weak 
points!" 

"My  dear  Popham,"  replied  the 
other,  "  I  am  only  too  glad  to  learn 
that  there  w  a  kind  of  wit  which  you 
are  able  to  appreciate.  But  hush,  as 
you  hope  for  promotion  !—Lo,  the 
conquering  hero  comes !" 

Aid,  in  eflFect,  the  mysterious  door 
reopened,  and  the  Premier  came 
forth,  talking  with  much  animation, 
but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  Sir 
George  Smoothly,  on  whose  counte- 
nance was  written  obsequiousness 
tempered  by  complacency.  The 
latter  gave  a  furtive  glance  around  ; 
and  I  am  certain,  from  a  slight  con- 
traction of  his  mouth,  that  he  saw 
and  knew  me.  But  he  gave  no  sign 
of  recognition,  and  the  two  passed 
towards  the  Horary. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  as  I  bent  my 
steps  homeward,  "  I  shall  very  soon 
find  out  whether  this  fi;entleman  was 
sincere  or  not  in  his  professions. 
The  result  is  to  me  matter  of  com- 

Sarative  indiflference ;  for,  thanks  to 
[r  Osborne,  I  have  woke  from  my 
dream  of  patronage ;  but  I  own  1 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  ^ 
true  man  or  a  hypocrite.    Strange 
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that  80  many  people  should  mistrust 
him !  And  yet  the  Premier,  who  must 
have  a^lple  experience  of  mankind, 
evidently  regards  him  with  favour." 

I  was  not  then  aware— for  that 
kind  of  knowledge  is  seldom  early 
attained— that  extreme  plausibility 
is  the  surest  mark  by  which  knavery 
can  be  detected.  A  very  clever 
knave  is  not  habitually  plausible. 
He  rather  tries  to  throw  you  off  your 
guard  by  the  assumption  of  a  candid 
outspoken  manner,  giving  you  there- 
by to  understand  that  he  is  quite  as 
much  alive  to  his  own  interest  as  to 
yours.  Such  a  character  is  very 
dangerous,  and  may  long  escape  sus- 
picion. But  your  uniformly  plausible 
man  affects  you  with  a  kind  of 
nausea;  just  as  if  you  were  com- 
pelled to  swallow  repeated  doses  of 
cod-liver  oil.  Your  stomach  revolts 
against  the  medicine,  and  you  trans- 
fer your  dislike  to  the  practitioner. 
Moreover,  I  committed  a  gross  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  the  man  who 
is  plausible  to  his  equals  and  inferiors 
must  necessarily  be  so  to  those  who 
rank  above  him.  There  is  a  certain 
level  bevond  which  plausibility  does 
not  or  should  not  rise.  It  then  be- 
comes obsequiousness  or  servility. 
If  you  want  to  ascertain  the  real 
character  of  any  man,  whatever  be 
his  station  in  life,  do  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  rei)ort  of  his  superiors. 
Push  your  inquiries  among  bis  ec^uals 
and  contemporaries ;  and,  my  lite  on 
it,  that  you  will  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  result 

I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  admit, 
more  expeditiously  than  usual,  to 
peruse  the  report  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  speech  of  Sir 
George  Smoothly,  which,  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  form  between 
an  oration  and  a  written  memoir,  was 
exactly  what  I  had  penned  by  way 
of  summary.  I  glanced  over  the 
columns— for,  having  real  matter  to 
bring  forward,  this  ornament  of  the 
Commons  had  made  a  lengthy  speech 
— there  were  my  thunders,  or  my 
blunders  (the  one  being  as  probable 
as  the  other) ;  but  I  confess  I  felt 
considerably  irritated  when  I  read 
the  following  paragraph :  - 

**  I  do  not  presume,  said  the  hon- 
oforable  memoer,  ^  to  aver  that  the 
facts  which  I  have  laid,  and  will  lajr 


before  the  House,  are  the  ret  ults  of 
personal  experience  or  investigation. 
With  Scotland  I  am  but  remotely 
connected ;  yet,  knit  as  are  the  sister 
kingdoms  together,  though  with  a 
difference  in  their  system  of  laws,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  regard  the  welfare  of  either  from  a 
purely  British  point  of  view ;  and 
should  feel  ashamed  if  I  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  people  of  the  North  that 
interest,  and  sympathy,  and  conside- 
ration which  every  English  member 
so  devotedly  accords  to  those  who 
have  the  closer  claim.  Accordingly, 
when  I  first  became  aware  that  this 
great  measure  of  popular  relief  was 
in  contemplation,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  place  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  many  persons  of  high  repu- 
tation and  esteemed  character  in 
Scotland.  I  trust  the  House  will 
pardon  me  if  I  abstain  from  mention- 
ing names — that  being  the  condition 
which  some,  indeed  most  of  them, 
expressly  made,  while  developing 
their  views  with  remarkable  canaour 
and  sagacity.  I  think,  nay  I  am 
sure,  that  honourable  members  will 
believe  that  the  facts  which  I  shall 
now  state,  and  the  aimiments  which 
I  shall  use,  are,  all  of  them,  the  re- 
sult of  close  intimacy  with  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  people,  and 
of  profound  professional  knowledge 
of  tne  operation  of  the  existing  law, 
and  an  enlightened  regard  to  its 
amendment  (Cheers.)  I  perceive, 
Sir,  that  the  House  acquiesces  in 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  I 
propose  to  adopt ;  and  though,  un- 
douDtedly,  the  force  of  the  few  ob- 
servations which  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit, would  be  materially  strength- 
enea  were  I  at  liberty  to  say  from 
whose  experience  they  are  derived,  I 
shall,  as  m  honour  botmd,  waive  that 
advantage,  leaving  it  of  course  to 
honourable  members  who  may  take 
a  different  view,  to  controvert  my 
facts  or  meet  my  arguments  by  appeal 
to  direct  testimony/from  which  I  am 
imfortunately  excluded.** 

The  impudence  of  this  exordium 
was  sometning  perfectly  astounding. 
I  had,  as  is  the  way  with  men  who 
must  read  parliamentary  debates, 
and  who  esteem  the  mere  artifices  of 
rhetoric  at  their  proper  value,  applied 
myself  first  to  the  body  of  the  speech, 
without  paying  attention  to  tne  in* 
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troduction.  Not  one  fact  was  stated 
by  Sir  George  Smoothly  that  was 
not  set  down  in  my  paper— not  one 
argument  did  he  use  which  I  had  not 
expressly  suggested !  I— poor  igno- 
rant being  that  I  was — had  been  the 
sole  adviser  and  correspondent  of 
this  andacioos  impostor  1  I  had  been 
made  to  do  service  for  a  whole  army 
of  witnesses,  jost  as,  in  some  mean 
theatrical  exhibition,  a  single  lout 
in  buckram  passes  and  repasses  on 
the  sta^e  as  the  representative  of 
Richaros  forces  at  the  field  of  Bos^ 
worth  1  I  read  the  speech  twice 
over,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find, 
forthe  mitigation  of  my  self-reproach, 
something  beyond  what  I  had  com- 
municated. There  was  no  trace  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  I,  whom  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  have  brought 
forwanl  as  a  witness  un  such  a  sub- 
ject before  a  select  committee,  was 
absolutely  horrified  to  find  myself 
represented  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  wisdom  and  practical  experience 
of  the  North ;  and  the  extreme  an- 
noyance which  I  then  felt  will  never 
pa5w  from  my  recollection. 

To  discover  that  you  have  been 
thoroughly  duped  and  befooled  is 
not  a  pleasant  sensation.  The  poor 
oat  had  practical  experience  of  that 
when  the  monkey  used  its  paw  as 
the  implement  for  extracting  the 
chestnuts  from  the  fire ;  but  the  per- 


as  would  have  justified  me  in  treat- 
ing of  it  in  an  article ;  and  in  these 
da^s  of  rapid,  and,  I  fear  careless 
legislation,  men  must  perforce  avail 
themselves  of  such  material  as  oomes 
most  readily  to  hand,  following  the 
example  of  the  lawyers  who,  without 
any  deep  medical  knowledge,  contrive 
to  glean  from  treatises  so  much  in^ 
formation  with  regard  to  toxicology 
as  enables  them  sometimes  to  puzzle 
and  confound  even  the  most  experi- 
enced practitioners. 

But  the  gall  and  wormwood  lay  in 
the  reflection  that  I  had  been  made 
a  party  to  a  lie ;  and  that  this  hoarv 
humbug,  whom  I  now  regarded  with 
absolute  detestation,  evidently  be- 
lieved that  he  might  safely  calculate 
on  my  acquiescence.  I  could  not 
help  seeing  that  he  looked  upon  me 
as  one  whom  he  had  already  bribed^ 
and  with  whom  it  was  no  longer  ne« 
cessaiy  to  keep  up  appearances.  A 
thorough  adei)t  in  the  diabolical  po* 
licy,  he  conceived  that,  having  once 
wrought  me  to  his  will,  ne  might  dis- 
pense with  the  garb  of  an  angel  of 
light,  and  exhibit  the  doven  hoof  in 
all  its  bare  deformity.  As  the  habit- 
ual profligate  and  seducer,  after  he 
has  secured  his  victim,  throws  away 
the  mask  of  virtuous  intentions,  so 
did  this  Smoothly,  very  calmly  and 
deliberately,  disclose  to  me  his  real 
countenance,  which  was  that  of  a 
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sonal  slight  which  had  been  passed    consummate  rascal  I  doubt  not  that 


upon  me  gave  me  less  annoyance 
than  the  thought  that  I  had,  unwit- 
tingljr  indeed,  been  made  an  accom- 
plice in  a  gross  and  fraudulent  de- 
ception. It  was  undoubtedly  some 
little  consolation  to  reflect  that  in 
the  execution  of  my  task  I  had  been 
throughout  conscientious,  that  I  had 
perused  the  documents  which  were 
laid  before  me  with  care,  and  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  that  I  had  re- 


he  considered  his  secret  perfectlv  safe, 
being  confident  that  I  would  not, 
from  interested  motives,  venture  to 
expose  him.  And  it  was  safe  with 
me ;  though  I  would  not  condescend  j 
after  such  an  instance  of  duplicity, 
to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the 
man.  As  yet  the  falsehood  was  his 
alone.  To  continue  my  relations 
with  him  would  be  an  act  of  guilty 
complicity,  a  stain  upon  my  honour. 


framed  from  hazarding  rash  and  spec-    a  deed  of  self-degradation.  I  resolved 


ulative  opinions  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance.  That  in  some 
points  I  should  have  erred  in  judg- 
ment was  natural  and  to  be  expect* 
ed  —  that  I  should  have  attached 
more  importance  than  was  justly  due 
to  the  statements  and  representations 
of  enthusiasts  did  not  infer  absolute 
blame ;  neither  would  it  have  been 
fair  to  taunt  me  with  the  adage  of 
ne  tutor  ultra  crepidatn^  since  1  had 
studied  the  subject  to  such  an  extent 


at  once,  and  without  ceremony,  to 
get  rid  of  so  disreputable  a  con- 
nection. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity. In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  a  ponderous  package  was  left  at 
my  rooms,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

^*My  Deab  Sib,— I  have  not,  at 
the  present  moment,  leisure  to  in«- 
form  you  fully  of  the  commendatioiiB 
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which  yoYir  valuable,  or  rather  inyala- 
able  paper  elicited  in  a  certain  quar- 
ier.  Yon  will,  doubtless,  have  ob- 
served from  the  newspapers,  that  I 
made  some  use  of  the  facts  which 
you  had  arranged  with  so  much  skill 
and  perspicuity ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  convey  to  you  a  mes- 
sage which  shall  satisfactorily  prove 
that  ^our  promptitude  in  meeting 
my  wishes  has  been  duly  appreciateo. 
The  usage  of  official  reticence  pre- 
vents me  from  being  more  explicit ; 
but  probably  I  have  said  enough  to 
eonvmce  you  that  your  interests  are 
safe  iQ  my  hands.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  as  a  further  proof  of  your  apti- 
tude for  the  pubhc  service.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  you  should  make  a 
remme  or  abstract  of  the  documents 
which  I  now  send,  bearing  upon  a 
siilgeot  which  ere  long  will  engross 
the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  should  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible.— Believe  me  to 
remain  always,  my  dear  sir,  yours 
veiy  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

**  G.  Smoothly.'' 

The  documents  referred  to  in  this 
precious  epistle  were  three  enor- 
mously thick  folios,  crammed  foil  of 
figurea.  purporting  to  be  the  report 
of  a  Select  Committee  upon  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  I  wish  St  Dunstan  had  you  by 
the  nose  with  his  tongs,  you  wretched 
old  hypocrite  ! "  was  my  mental  apos- 
trophe. Qreen  as  the  grass  was  I  to 
suffer  you  to  bubble  me  once ;  but  to 
do  so  twice  is  entirely  bevond  your 
power !  And  you  may  thank  jour 
stars,  if  any  star  has  an  interest  in  so 
miserable  a  being,  that  I  am  above 
evoking  the  revenge  which  your  own 
stupidity  has  suggested!  What  could 
be  easier  for  me  than  to  sit  down  and 
frame  a  table  of  results  so  utterly 
preposterous  and  absurd  as  would 
leaveyou,  after  you  had  stated  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  pro- 
duct of  your  own  laborious  inquiries, 
utterly  bankrupt  in  reputation,  ana 
make  you  a  public  laughing-stock  I 
Would  that  be  malice?  Not  at  all. 
There  is  no  malice  in  trapping  ver- 
min ;  and  what  fun  it  would  oe  to 
•ee  the  plausible  impostor  involving 
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himself  in  a  network  of  hopeless  con- 
tradiction and  inextricable  blunder, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  panic- 
stricken  colleagues^  and  the  delight 
of  a  ioyous  Opposition  !  Clever  as 
you  think  yourself  to  be,  Sir  Gkorge 
Smoothly,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
you  have  made  a  sufficient  compact 
with  the  fiend ;  for  at  this  moment 
I  feel  him  at  my  elbow,  jogging  me 
towards  the  inkstand.  But,avannt 
Sathanus !  Leave  we  things  to  their 
course.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  im- 
posture, however  gigantic  and  tem- 
porarily successful,  that  it  must 
sooner  or  later  expose  itself;  and 
though  ministerial  impostors  die 
hard,  they  cannot  escape  the  inevit- 
able doom.  That  being  my  con- 
viction, you  shall  pass  scatheless 
for  once ;  but  you  never  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  insulting  me 
again  I^ 

So  I  sent  him  the  following  polite 
note:— 

''  Mr  Sinclair  is  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  private  information  which 
Sir  G^rge  Smoothly  has  received 
from  persons  of  high  position  and 
character  in  Scotland,  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  views  which  Mr  S.  ven- 
tured to  express,  after  a  careful  per- 
usal of  the  documents  which  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  For  the  assur- 
ances of  good-will  contained  in  Sir 
Q.  Smooth1y*s  letter,  Mr  Sinclair  is 
dulj  grateful ;  but  as  his  other  avo- 
cations will  not  admit  of  his  devot- 
ing any  further  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  preparation  of  parliamentary  ab- 
stracts, he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  the  statistical  volumes,  and 
begs  that  Sir  G.  Smoothly  will  give 
himself  no  further  trouble  on  his 
account.** 

Ini^nuous  young  reader,  whose 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  trading  poli- 
ticians has  not  yet  been  shaken  by 
the  rude  hand  of  experience !— -you 
possibly  may  regard  the  preceaing 
sketch  as  an  exaggeration.  Yet,  u 
you  should  ever  be  tempted  to  linger 
on  the  threshold  of  patronage,  and 
court  the  smiles  of  those  who  have 
the  entry,  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  if  you  escape  as  easily  as  I 
did  from  the  clutches  of  a  senatorial 
swindler. 

2  c 
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CHAPTER  XZTIL— XX>RO  WINOERlfEBB. 


"*  Sinclair/'  said  Attie  Faunce,  one 
morniDg:.  as  he  was  louDging  in  my 
room,  "nave  you  been  at  Lord  Win- 
dermere's lately]" 

"  No,  Attie ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  his  lordship." 

"  Indeed  !  it  is  a  comfort  to  Know 
that  there  is  at  least  one  man  ready 
to  testify  against  the  tuft-hunting 
propensities  of  the  age.  Now,  as 
vou  have  profited,  in  some  respects, 
by  m^  insatiable  curiosity,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  the 
reason  why  ]  *' 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  Attie,  that 
is  a  question  I  have  put  to  myself 
more  than  once  without  receiving  a 
satisfactory  explanation." 

''Then,  Sinclair,  depend  upon  it, 
you  and  vour  conscience  are  at  vari^ 
ance.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  the  mat- 
ter stands  1  You  feel  that  you  ought 
to  wait  on  Lord  Windermere,  and 
you  don't  like  to  do  so ;  your  pride, 
or  obstinacy,  or  some  such  other 
ridiculous  scruple,  standing  in  the 
way.    Have  I  not  guessed  aright  ?  " 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are 
very  near  the  mark." 

"  Nay,  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
hit  the  bull's  eye.  Now,  setting 
basbfulness  and  that  sort  of  thing 
aside,  do  you  really  think  that  you 
are  conducting  yourself  politely  to- 
wards Lord  Windermere  oy  turning 
yonr  back  upon  him )  Does  it  not 
strike  you  tnat  that  is  tantamount 
to  an  affront]" 

"  Nonsense,  Attie  I  you  forget  the 
difference  of  our  position." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
poor  or  humble  have  it  not  in  their 

r>wer  to  affront  the  rich  or  proud  ? 
should  like  to  hear  you  maintain 
that  position.  Why,  old  Diogenes, 
who  lived  in  a  tub,  affronted  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  desiring  him  to 
stand  out  of  the  sunshine ;  and  I  rather 
ima^e  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
considerably  affronted  by  the  famous 
letter  of  Samuel  Johnson.  You  see 
I  have  read  enough  to  be  able  to  cite 
an  instance  or  two  that  will  apply. 
But  to  come  to  the  immediate  case  ; 
I  presume— no  offence— that  you 
consider  yourself  to  be  a  gentleman  1" 
"  I  hope  sa" 


"And  is  not  Lord  Windermere 
also  a  gentleman  ? " 

"Undoubtedly  he  is." 

"  Why,  then,  should  you  withhold 
from  him  that  courtesy  which  is  the 
common  bond  of  gentlemen,  and 
their  duty  towards  each  other  %  Ex- 
cuse me  for  speaking  so  frankly. 
You  are  an  older  and  much  abler 
man  than  I  am,  Sinclair,  but  yoa 
have  not  yet  rubbed  off  the  old  skin 
of  prejudLice.  Come— what  would 
you  say  if  I  were  to  accuse  you  of 
cowardice?" 

"No  third  party  being  present, 
which  might  make  a  difference,  I 
would  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
charge," 

"  Well ;  cowardice,*!  grant  you,  is 
an  ugly  term,  but  it  has  many  mo- 
difications. Ask  yourself,  however, 
this,  or  let  me  ask  it  of  you :  If 
Lord  Windermere  were  simply  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  without  wealth  or 
station,  would  vou  not,  considering 
what  has  passed  between  you,  have 
made  his  acquaintance  long  ago  f " 

"Attie — ^you  young  villain!  who 
taught  you  to  be  so  cunning  of 
fence?" 

"  A  palpable  hit !  Score  me  one. 
'Our  son  shall  win,'  as  the  Queen 
says  in  Hamlet,  Are  you  ready  for 
another  bout  1 " 

"No;  I  give  in.  You  have  the 
best  of  it  in  argument,  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  you  are  in  the 
right." 

"Then,  my  dear  Sinclair,  don't 
you  persist  m  the  wrong.  I  never 
pestered  yon  with  personal  inquiries, 
which  would  have  been  downright 
impertinence  on  my  part ;  but  Uncle 
Osborne,  with  whom,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  an  immense  favourite  has 
told  me  something  about  you ;  and 
I  know  that  you  have  very  wisely 
given  up  the  idea  of  soliciting  oflSdal 
employment.    That  being  the  case,  I 

E resume  you  have  no  favour  to  ask 
*om  Lord  Windermere  or  any  one 
else.  I  know  there  are  a  few  men, 
and  I  think  you  are  one  of  them, 
who,  thongh  they  may  have  a  direct 
claim  upon  a  grdftt  man  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  interest  on  their  behalf, 
would  lather  cut  their  tongues  oat 
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than  underi^  the  pain  of  asking  for 
it  It  ia  an  honourable  if  not  a  wise 
feelingy  and  I  say  nothing  a^nst  it. 
But,  having  nothing  to  sohcit,  why 
not  eultivate  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Windermere?  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense thinyg^  for  you  in  a  mere  social 
point  of  view  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
there  are  huudreds  of  fellows, 'mov- 
ing in  good  society  in  London,  who 
would  esteem  it  a  venr  high  honour 
indeed  if  they  received  an  invitation 
from  his  lordship." 

^  That  may  be  true  enough,  Attie : 
but  I  don't  choose  to  show  m^selt 
under  false  colours.  I  am  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  journalist  \  not 
by  way  of  amusement  or  occasional 
occupation,  as  is  the  pretence  of  some 
men  who  live  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  call  themselves  lawyers,  but  a 
downright  slave  of  the  pen ;  and  I 
think  I  have  heard  it  said  that  per« 
sons  in  a  high  position  do  not  affect 
the  societjT  of  journalists.  It  is  that 
consideration  chiefly  that  has  hitherto 
deterred  me  from  obtruding  myself 
on  the  notice  of  Lord  Windermere." 

^€rood  lack,  how  punctilious  we 
are!"  said  Attie  Faunce.  "I  wish 
the  old  gentleman  were  here  to  argue 
the  matter  with  you ;  for,  my  life  on 
it,  he  would  make  you  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself  before  you  were 
four  minutes  older.  Look  to  himself, 
for  instance.  Uncle  Osborne  is  not  a 
literary  man ;  his  former  occupation 
as  a  soldier  gave  him  nothing  more 
than  a  respectable  place  in  society  ; 
and  though  I  believe  he  is  tolerably 
rich,  there  are  thousands  of  men  in 
the  citv  far  wealthier  than  he  is,  who 
are  held  in  no  estimation.  Yet,  let 
me  tell  you,  he  is  courted  not  only 
by  persons  of  title,  but  by  ministers, 
diplomatists,  and  the  hi&;hest  intel- 
lectual celebrities  of  the  day.  Not  a 
door  in  the  west  end  that  would  not 
joyfully  open  to  him ;  not  a  coterie^ 
nowever  fastidious  and  exclusive, 
to  which  he  could  not  gain  admis- 
sion. It  is  bis  wav  to  keep  aloof 
from  society  as  much  as  possible,  for 
the  old  boy,  as  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  somewhat  of  an  Epicurean, 
and  likes  to  concentrate  his  comforts 
at  home  ;  but  he  is  an  Amphitryon 
of  the  first  class,  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  is  any  man  of  political  or 
literary  eminence  who  has  not  been 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  Uncle  Os* 


bc^ne's  hospitality— a^,  and  to  boast 
of  it  afterwards  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of.  And  why  is  this  1 
Just  because  he  is  a  leading  news- 
paper proprietor,  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, utterly  beyond  corruption, 
uncommonly  shrewd  and  far-sighted, 
and  the  wielder  of  a  power  that 
makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
nation," 

"  But  a  proprietor  is  different  from 
a  writer." 

"  No  doubt  he  is ;  and  you  might 
add,  that  a  publisher  is  different 
from  an  author.  But,  let  me  tell 
you,  Sinclair,  that  you  greatly  under- 
rate your  own  position,  or  rather,  to 
spesK  more  correctly^  that  you  attach 
more  importance  to  its  consideration 
than  it  deserves.  I  have  eeen  a  good 
deal  of  authors  and  writers  of  every 
kind.  As  a  class  they  are  not  popu- 
lar^ but  that  does  not  arise  from 
their  vocation—it  arises  from  their 
personal  peculiarities.  For  example, 
one  fellow  who  seems  very  pleasant 
upon  paper,  ia  absolutely  tongue-tied 
in  society,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
boor.  Another  is  forward  and  flip- 
pant, always  trying  to  say  something 
smart  or  witty,  and  disgusts  by  posi- 
tive impertinence.  A  third,  being  in 
his  own  opinion  a  genius,  expects 
that  every  one  shall  worship  him, 
and  becomes  sullen  and  sulky  if  he 
does  not  engross  the  whole  attention 
of  the  company.  Some  there  are  who 
consider  it  necessary,  or  at  least  be- 
coming, to  put  on  airs  of  eccentricity, 
and  conduct  themselves  as  fantasti- 
cally as  Malvolio  in  the  garden,  when 
he  appeared  cross-gartered  and  in 
yellow  stockings.  Others,  I  am  Eorry 
to  say,  comport  themselves  in  all 
companies  as  if  they  were  in  a  pot- 
house, which^  indeed,  is  the  locality 
most  congenial  to  their  disposition. 
Such  men,  if  they  are  neglected  cr 
scorned,  have  themselves  entirely  to 
blame.  It  is  not  their  profession, 
but  their  personal  defects  or  follies 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  recog- 
nition. The  truth  is,  that,  at  the 
E resent  day,  nobody  cares  to  inquire 
ow  a  man  ^^s  his  livelihood.  £x- 
clusivenees  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  none  know  that  better  than  the 
aristocracy,  who  must  needs  make 
themselves  popular  if  they  expect  to 
retain  their  influence.  Some  of  the 
older  gentlemen,  whose  backs  am  re. 
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gularly  ossified,  may  find  it  difficult 
to  UDbend.  but  the  case  will  be  di£fer- 
ent  with  their  successors.'* 

"You  have  said  enough,  Attie; 
and  I  don't  know  that  even  Mr  Os- 
borne could  have  treated  the  subiect 
more  luminously  or  better.  I  shall 
certainly  wait  on  my  Lord  Win- 
dermere." 

I  lost  no  time  in  carrying  this  re- 
solution into  effect;  and  certainly, 
if  anything  further  was  required  to 
made  me  ashamed  of  my  dilatory  be- 
haviour, the  kindness  with  which  I 
was  received  would  have  had  that 
effect  Lord  Windermere  was  a 
handsome  man,  with  an  exceedingly 
courteous  manner,  which  set  me  at 
once  at  my  ease.  He  was  far  too  well 
bred  to  show  any  symptoms  of  con- 
descension, which  I  have  observed 
some  high  aristocrats  to  display  when 
addressmg  those  of  a  rank  mferior  to 
their  own ;  indeed,  he  was  so  evi- 
dently one  of  nature's  nobles,  that 
any  assumption  of  the  kind  would 
have  marred  the  srace  and  destroyed 
the  charm  of  his  demeanour. 

Although  I  have  the  antobio- 
grapher's  privilege  of  being  egotisti- 
cal, and  must  of  necessity  be  so  more 
frequently  than  I  could  wish,  I  have 
no  desire  to  bore  the  reader  by  re- 
counting conversations  having  ex- 
clusive reference  to  myself  and  my 
fortunes.  Indeed,  I  fear  that,  in 
that  respect,  I  have  trespassed  too 
much  upon  his  patience :  therefore 
I  shall  merely  state  that  Lord  Win- 
dermere, in  a  most  cordial  but  deli- 
cate manner,  expressed  his  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  me  in  any  way  that 
lay  within  his  power,  and  that  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  frankly  to  relate 
my  circumstances,  position,  and  pro- 
spects, as  already  amply  detailed  in 
tne  foregoing  chapters  of  my  narra- 
tive. I  ended  by  assuring  his  lord- 
ship that  I  had  no  favour  to  ask, 
that  I  had  quite  abandoned  the  idea 
of  entering  the  public  service,  and 
that  I  really  would  feel  grateful  if, 
after  this  eclaircissement,  the  subject 
should  be  dropped  for  ever. 

"And  so,"  said  Lord  Windermere, 
"  you  propose,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  I 
should  eternally  remain  your  debtor ! 
Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  you 
place  me  thus  in  a  very  unenviable  po- 
sition ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  your  resolution  seems  both 


right  and  honourable.  One  remark, 
however,  let  me  hazard.  I  think 
that,  in  speaking  of  your  past  history, 
you  expressed  some  regret  that  yoa 
had  not  adopted  a  profession.  Surely 
it  is  not  too  late  lor  you  to  retrieve 
that  error.  You  are  yet  a  young 
man ;  and  if  you  choose  to  qualify 
yourself  for  the  bar,  which  seems  to 
offer  the  best  prospect  of  success,  I 
can  only  say  that  whatever  infiuenoe 
I  can  bring  to  bear  on  your  behalf 
shall  be  most  strenuously  exerted. 
Think  of  this  at  any  rate  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  let  me  hope  that  we  shall 
often  see  you  here.  We  are  rather 
quiet  people— that  is,  in  comparison 
with  some  of  my  friends,  who  ought 
to  be  especial  favourites  with  the 
London  tradesmen  ;  still  we  are  not 
alto^ther  secluded  from  society,  and 
I  thmk  I  can  introduce  you  to  some 
people  whose  acouaintance  may  be 
really  valuable.  But  first  of  all,  you 
must  promise  to  dine  here  to-morrow. 
Lady  Windermere,  who  has  gone  out 
for  the  present,  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  allowed  you  to  depart  with- 
out that  pledge,  and  you  must  bring 
with  you  the  noble  animal  that  help- 
ed to  rescue  my  dear  boy.  Nay,  I 
will  take  no  denial." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  and  accept- 
ance and  was  about  to  depart,  when 
Lord  Windermere  resumed. 

"Unless  you  have  any  particular 
engagement,  Mr  Sinclair,  perhaps 
you  would  remain  for  a  few  moments 
longer.  I  daresay  yon  thought  me 
somewhat  vague  m  my  offers  of  ser- 
vice —I  am  not  about  to  renew  them 
after  what  you  have  so  distinctly 
said  ;  but  the  fact  is,  for  I  like  plain 
speaking,  that  had  you  wished  me  to 
use  what  infiuence  I  may  have  with 
the  present  Qovemment  in  your  be- 
half, I  might  have  felt  a  difficulty  in 
doin^  so.  Your  principles,  I  believe, 
are  Conservative  ?" 

"  They  are  those,  my  Lord,  which 
were  held  by  the  old  Tory  party." 

"  Exactly ;  I  see  you  don't  like  the 
new  name  ;  and,  for  my  part,  neither 
do  I.  Well,  I  cannot  avoid  the  con^ 
elusion  that  some  great  political  event 
is  impending  which  will  lead  to  the 
disunion  of  the  Conservatives.  There 
is  no  longer  that  confidence  and  cor- 
diality between  the  leader  and  the 
main  body  of  his  followers,  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  nutintenance  of 
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a  firm  Oovernment.  The  country 
gentlemen,  to  whose  support  the 
Premier  owes  his  present  nigh  posi- 
tion, suspect  that  he  is  coauetting 
with  the  Free-traders,  and  only  waits 
for  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  doc- 
trines into  effect  The  younger  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  begin- 
ning to  revolt  against  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  intolerable  dictation.  I 
know  something  of  that;  for  my 
eldest  son,  Ashford,  has  a  seat  in  the 
House,  and  is  leagued  with  a  knot 
of  young  enthusiasts  who  are  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  labour.  They  say,  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  truth  in 
the  averment,  that  recent  legislation 
id  favourable  to  capital  only,  that  the 
interests  of  the  working-classes  are 
neglected,  and  they  maintain  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy  to  in- 
terpose in  their  behalf.  Much  of  this 
may  be  fanciful ;  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  opinions  are  becom- 
ing prevalent,  and  that  they  must 
ultimately  cause  a  very  serious  rup- 
ture. The  Premier,  though  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  is 
not  conciliatory,  and  is  not  beloved. 
Hitherto  I  have  given  him  my  sup- 
port ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  party 
crisis  such  as  I  foresee,  I  may  be  com- 
pelled to  side  with  the  dissentients  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  naturally  un- 
willing to  place  myself  under  any 
obligation  to  the  present  Government, 
or  to  solicit  a  favour  at  their  handa 
So  that  your  disinclination  to  enter 
the  public  service  relieved  me,  though 
I  must  appear  selfish  in  saying  so, 
from  some  little  embarrassment" 

"  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,"  said 
I,  "  that  it  would  have  been  the  last 
action  of  my  life  to  have  solicited 
from  you  any  favour  contrary  to 
your  inclination.** 

"Of  that,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  am  well 
aware,  since  you  have  resolutely  de- 
clined to  receive  any  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  me  in  return 
for  a  heavy  debt,  fiut  we,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be,  in  some  mea- 
sore,  public  men,  do  nut  always  meet 
with  persons  so  considerate,  or,  I 
shoula  rather  say,  so  entirely  disin- 
terested as  you  are.  I  sincerely  wish 
that  some  system  could  be  devised 
to  supersede  the  present  one  of  par- 
liamentary influence,  which  is  rapidly 
degenerating  into  a  species  of  jol> 


bing  very  discreditable  to  the  State, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Old  men  like  my- 
self, who  are  indifferent  to  certam 
baubles  which,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  are  considered  as  the  best 
baits  for  the  peerage,  and  who  do 
not  desire  any  augmentation  of  their 
hereditary  honours,  have  not  much 
in  their  power.  The  ofiBcials  of  the 
Treasury,  who  are  exceedingly  acute, 
know  very  well  that  our  votes  can- 
not be  influenced  by  ministerial 
favours  conferred  ;  accordingly  they 
direct  their  attention  to  men  of 
whom  they  are  not  absolutely  sure, 
and,  without  positive  bargain,  buy 
their  support  in  return  for  covert 

{)atronage.  That  is,  and  will  be,  so 
ong  as  they  remain  a  party,  the 
grand  policy  of  the  Whigs.  They 
are  ready,  and  most  desirous,  wlien 
in  office,  to  buy  up  Free-traders, 
Radicals,  Dissenters,  and  every  kind 
of  nondescript  who  assumes  the  wide 
and  elastic  name  of  Liberal ;  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  puUic  service 
they  have  effected  a  marked  dete- 
rioration. I  regret  that  we  should 
follow  their  example.  But  I  need 
not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I 
introduced  it  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  you  aware  of  the  exact 
position  in  which  I  stand  in  regard 
to  the  present  Government.  And 
now  I  need  not  detain  you  further." 
I  dined  next  day  at  Lord  Winder- 
mere's, according  to  promise,  and 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception, 
not  only  from  Lady  Windermere, 
who  could  not  conceal  her  emotion 
when  referring  to  the  adventure  at 
the  glacier,  but  also  from  Lord  Ash- 
ford, a  very  fine  voung  man,  whose 
appearances  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  already  begun  to  attract 
attention.  He  had  thrown  himself 
into  politics  with  a  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm very  unusual  with  young 
men  of  his  station,  who  for  the  most 
pArt  revolt  from  the  drudgerv  of  the 
House,  and  consider  that  they  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  sufficient  zeal 
if  they  attend  and  vote  at  important 
party  divisions.  Not  so  Ashford, 
who  had  really  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  social  questions— not 
superficially,  or  in  the  spirit  of  slavish 
adherence  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  others,  but  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  take  a 
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part  in  remedjing  those  evib  and 
reconciling  those  anomalies  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  fertile  soil,  are  al- 
ways springing  up,  with  rank  luxuri- 
ance, in  an  old  community  like  our 
own.  Naturalhr  romantic,  and  with 
%  high  dash  of  chivalry  in  his  cha- 
racter^ it  was  natural  that  he  should 
sometimes  rashly  adopt  a  theory,  and 
-eyen  push  it  to  an  extreme.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  young  and  ardent,  the 
suggestions  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience  often  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  sophistry,  callousness,  or 
timidity.  Tne  bare  discovery  that 
there  is  a  wrong  which  ought  to  be 
redressed,  makes  them  restless  until 
a  remedy  can  be  found ;  and  in 
searching  for  that  remedy  they  do 
not  always  consider  that  legislation 
has  but  a  finite  and  limited  power, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  a  people 
depends  fully  more  on  their  own  in- 
dividual exertions,  than  on  what  can 
be  devised  for  their  good  by  the  cu- 
mulative sagacity  of  statesmen.  Sach 
errors,  however,  are  venial ;  or  rather, 
springing  as  they  do  from  a  noble 
and  generous  impulse,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  the  uomature  fruit  of 
a  goodly  tree,  hereafter  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  orchard. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there 
was  unquestionably  a  stran^^  fer- 
ment and  agitation  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  the  younger  generation  who 
bestowed  any  sort  of  attention  upon 
public  affairs.  The  leaders  of  the 
two  great  recognised  parties  in  the 
State  had  alike  shown  themselves  to 
be  less  guided  in  their  policy  by 
principle  than  by  considerations  of 
expediency ;  and  although  expedi- 
ency is  a  thing  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  treated  with  disdain,  because  it 
enters  largely  into  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  government,  still,  when 
opposed  to  principle,  it  has  a  vicious 
and  repubive  aspect  But  there  are 
two  kinds  of  expediency.  A  Gov- 
ernment may  find  itself  compelled  to 
pnss  a  measure  which  is  not  in  its 
judgment  a  good  one,  because  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  resolved 
to  have  it  so,  and  resistance  to  the 
popular  will  might  lead  to  outrage 
and  revolution.  No  doubt  in  such 
cases  it  may  be  wise  and  expedient 
to  yield,  for  expediency  then  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  safety  of  the  fabric 
of  the  constitution.    But  no  such 


motive  as  that  actuated  the  leaders 
of  parties.  They  were  political  rivals ; 
and  in  order  to  retain  power,  or  to 
wrest  it  from  the  other,  tnev  bade  for 
popularity  almost  as  openly  as  com- 
petitors m  an  auction-room.  Con- 
verts they  might  possibly  be  to  the 
new  commercial  doctrines,  which  at 
that  time  were  freely  discussed  and 
excited  much  interest,  especially 
among  the  trading  community ;  but 
the  curious  thing  was  that  the]r  be- 
came converts  not  at  once,  but  piece- 
meal ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the 
conversion  of  each  depended  upon 
the  progress  of  his  opponent  As  in 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Martin  and 
Jack,  being  displeased  with  the  em- 
broidery, tags,  and  frippery  with 
which  their  brother  Peter  bad  per- 
suaded them  to  decorate  their  ooata, 
alternately  stripped  off  the  obnoxi- 
ous ornaments  by  the  handful,  so  did 
the  two  political  leaders,  in  the  pun 
spirit  of  emulation,  despoil  their 
coats  which  they  had  previously  ex- 
hibited as  being  of  the  true  constitu- 
tional pattern,  pausing  after  every 
pluck  to  observe  what  next  the  emu- 
lous rival  would  surrender.  Swift 
represents  Jack  as  becoming  at  last 
so  furious  that  he  tore  off  the  lace 
by  main  force,  to  the  sore  rending  of 
the  original  garment  Between  an- 
cient (Jacks  and  modem  Jacks,  be- 
tween Jacks  typical  and  Jacks  real, 
there  is  probably  little  to  choose; 
for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  destiny 
of  all  the  Jacks  that  they  should  be 
rash,  pra^atical,  and  destructiva 
But  in  this  instance,  Martin,  or  Mar- 
tin's representative,  seemed  inclined 
to  go  quite  as  far  as  Jack,  to  the 
disfi;ust  of  many  of  his  followers,  who 
had  no  notion  of  being  made  con- 
senting parties  to  such  a  degrading 
competition. 

Tnis  abandonment  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  eminent  statesmen,  while 
it  had  upon  some  minds  an  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  effect,  by  inculcat- 
ing the  notion  that  party  predomi- 
nance may  be  regarded  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  public  weal, 
inspired  others,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Ashford,  with  deep  distrust, 
and  led  them  to  form  the  resolution 
of  thenceforward  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action ;  a  resolution 
which,  moreover,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  avow.    This,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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Smoothlys,  was  an  act  of  flagrant 
lebelHon,  admitting  of  no  palliation 
or  excoae,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
fomveneBa.  Yoor  thoroagh-paoed 
underling  abhors  nothing  so  much  as 
the  assertion  of  independence,  espe- 
cially when  made  by  a  young  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  It  ia  an  offensive 
reflection  on  their  own  servility,  an 
outrage  against  the  conventional  de- 
cencies of  red-tapism  and  depart- 
mental discipline.  The  shock  of  an 
earthqoake  could  not  alarm  them 
more  than  the  announcement  that  a 
Toung  fellow,  on  whose  vote  thev 
had  reckonea  with  perfect  confid- 
ence^ has  dared  to  express  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

"By  heaven,  sir!"  they  exclaim, 
"  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  such  a  whippersnapper  as  that 
presumes  to  differ  from  his  elders! 
if  this  sort  of  insubordination  is  to 
be  allowed,  our  party  will  be  broken 
up,  the  other  side  will  come  into 
onice,  and  then  where  are  we  ?  Ton 
my  soul,  it*s  insufferable !  Why,  he 
must  be  mad—stark,  staring  mad ! 
I  happen  to  know  that  only  the 
other  day  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  put  forward  at  the  first 
vacancy—  there  will  be  one  very  soon ; 
for  poor  Gknderbv  got  himself  into 
an  awful  mess  by  those  blunders 
about  the  timber  duties,  and  he  is 
to  be  shelved  with  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment. This  young  idiot  would  have 
had  a  capital  chance,  for  he  speaks 
rather  well,  and  we  want  to  hook  his 
father,  who  of  late  has  been  some- 
what shy.  But  this  escapade,  of 
course,  renders  that  out  of  tne  ques- 
tion. What  an  unfortunate  fool  he 
must  be  !  But  he  shall  not  get  off 
without  a  dressing.  If  he  ventures 
to  open  his  mouth  in  the  House, 
we*il  set  Carson  at  him— no  better 
hand  than  Curson  for  throttling  a 
contumacious  puppy !  And  stay — 
did  not  the  jackanapes  publish  a 
volume  of  poems  lately  9  By  Jove, 
he  did !    ill  toke  care  that  M*Fang. 

S'ves  him  a  regular  trouncing  in  the 
cvitw. 


So  Messieurs  Curson  and  MTang, 
the  Trois  Eschelles  and  Petit  And^ 
of  the  Treasurr,  to  whom  the  con- 
genial duty  of  Dranding  malefactors 
18  intrusted,  are  let  loose  upon  the 
delinquent ;  after  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  say  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  indeed  of  the  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  his  ability,  the  extent  of  his  rhe« 
torical  genius,  or  the  measure  of  his 
dexteri^  in  effecting  combinations, 
no  Minister  can  hope  to  become  a 
permanent  leader,  unless  he  also 
possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  art 
of  securing  the  confidence  of  his 
party.  Without  that,  his  power, 
however  great  it  may  appear  to  be, 
rests  upon  a  slippery  foundation. 
Like  those  Continental  despots  who. 
but  yesterday  exercised  supreme 
authority,  and  to-day  are  fugitives 
and  despised,  he  will  ultimately  find 
himself  without  any  following  be- 
yond the  few  who  are  inseparably 
identified  with  his  policy.  With  it, 
he  may  be  defeated  over  and  over 
again,  be  forced  from  office  and 
power,  be  sublected  to  the  bitterest 
attacks  that  hostility  or  malice  can 
devise— and  yet,  by  virtue  of  that 
loyalty  and  devotion  which  set  fabe- 
hood  at  defiance,  and  which  adversity 
cannot  extinguish,  he  may  achieve  a 
triumph  greater  and  more  complete 
than  if  he  never  had  sustained  a 
check  in  the  course  of  his  political 
career.  And  the  way  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  party  confidence  which 
each  statesman  really  possesses,  is, 
not  to  ask  the  opinion  of  old  and 
jaded  officials,  but  to  gage  the  senti- 
ments of  the  young,  the  enthusiastic, 
and  the  brave.  The  man  with  whom 
they  declare  themselves  ready  to 
stand  or  fall,  of  whose  honour  and 
integrity  no  aoubt  ever  crossed  their 
minds,  who  not  only  commands  their 
admiration  but  en^es  their  love- 
that  man  is  indeed  a  leader  and  a 
prince,  and  beyond  that  unpurchased 
confidence  fortune  has  no  higher  gift, 
no  mightier  treasure,  to  bratow. 


OaAFTEB  XXVin. — RAXLWAT  MORALS, 


My  duty  as  observer  and  chron- 
icler of  the  progress  of  the  railway 
movement  led  me  often  to  West- 


minster, where  the  committee-rooms 
exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle.   It  has  been  doubted  by  many 
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persons,  whose  practical  experience 
was  such  as  to  give  great  weight  to 
their  opinion,  whether  committees 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  were 
the  best  tribunals  which  could  have 
been  devised  for  ac^udicating  upon 
what  were,  in  reality,  gigantic  public 
works,  albeit  promotea  by  private 
enterprise  and  capital.  I  oonfes^ 
after  mature  deliberation  on  what  I 
have  seen,  that  I  more  than  partici- 
pate in  such  doubts,  and  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence and  command  the  respect  of 
the  nation,  must  sooner  or  later  dele- 
gate no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  a  judicial 
bod^,  as  remote  from  influence  and 
as  little  liable  to  suspicion  as  are  the 
judges  of  the  land.  We  have  ar- 
rived  now— indeed,  we  arrived  long 
since— at  this  discreditable  position, 
that  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
public  business,  which  Mmisters  have 
declared  to  be  urgent,  can  be  carried 
through  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
session.  Some  measures,  specially 
recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, are  abandoned  from  sheer 
lack  of  time  to  pass  them  through 
the  formal  stages;  whilst  others, 
equally  important,  and  affecting  large 
interests,  are  hurried  forward  with 
precipitate  and  indecent  haste,  which 
precludes  the  possibilitjr  of  objection, 
or  of  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion. 
In  fact,  more  work  is  thrust  before 
Parliament  than  it  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  overtake.  Even  if 
the  whole  body  of  members  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  first-rate  business 
talent,  resolute  for  despatch,  never 
wandering  from  the  point  immedi- 
atel;^  before  them,  and  eschewing 
talking  for  mere  talking*s  sake,  they 
could  not  accomplish  the  feat  of  satis- 
factorily disposing  of  the  whole  enor- 
mous programme.  But  we  know 
very  well  that,  for  one  man  possessed 
of  such  qualifications,  there  are  at 
least  three  Quidnuncs  who  are  ab- 
solute obstacles  to  business;  being 
either  inveterate  chatterers,  whose 
sole  object  it  is  to  have  their  speeches 
reported  in  the  papers,  or  stolid 
monomaniacs,  who  advocate  some 
monstrous  impracticability,  or  can- 
kered olnectors-general,  who  consider 
it  their  duty  to  challenge  every  pro- 


[Sept 

position.  Night  afler  night  is  the 
time  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion abused  and  frittered  away  by 
those  merciless  and  intolerable  pests; 
and  the  consideration  of  public  busi- 
ness is  continually  postponed  to  an 
hour,  long  before  the  amval  of  which 
honest  men,  who  are  not  connected 
with  Parliament,  have  sought  the 
silence  of  their  pillows. 

In  the  days  of  the  railway  mania, 
so  numerous  were  the  applications  to 
Parliament,  that  the  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  draifted  out 
into  committees  to  hear,  yawn,  and 
determine.  Unless  the  prevalent 
idea  that  judicial  talent  is  compara- 
tively rare  be  altogether  erroneous, 
it  would  seem  ditficult  to  defend  an 
arrangement  which  left  interests  re- 
presenting millions  of  capital  and 
realised  property  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  gentlemen  who  were  for  the 
most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  unused  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  lawyers,  apt  to  be  con- 
founded and  puzzled  by  details, 
sometimes  actuated  by  prejudice, 
and  always  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
external  infiuences.  No  man,  who 
had  a  personal  cause  of  his  own  im- 
pending, would  have  selected  such  a 
tribunal ;  but  it  was  deemed  quite 
good  enough  for  companies  who  were 
claiming  a  monopoly,  and  for  pro- 
prietors who  were  defending  their 
possessions.  And  as  if  to  make  the 
thing  more  glaringly  absurd,  the 
ordinary  judicial  safeguards  were 
dispensed  with.  No  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  witnesses,  who,  being  thus 
relieved  from,  the  moral  guilt  and 
final  consequences  of  peijury,  did 
certainly  oftentimes  hazard  the  most 
astounding  assertions.  I  shall  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  false 
evidence  was  given  as  to  what  wss 
strictly  matter  of  fact;  but  as  to 
matters  of  opinion,  there  was  amaz- 
ing discrepancy.  Engineer  testified 
against  engineer  as  to  the  merits 
and  practicability  of  competing  lines ; 
valuators  reported  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds, according  as  they  were  engaged 
for  the  landlords  or  for  the  com- 
panies ;  fertile  regions  became  ster- 
ile, or  sterile  regions  fertile,  as  occa- 
sion suited  or  interest  required.  Vast 
mineral  beds  ^et  unopened,  and  the 
extent  of  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  compute,  would  be  mads 
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available  to  the  oountry  if  one  line 
was  granted;  whereas  another,  lead- 
ing through  a  district  already  glow- 
ing with  furnaces,  could  be  of  very 
little  use,  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
men  of  skill,  the  seams  were  well- 
nigh  exhausttd. 

I  had  the  pleasure  one  day  of  hear- 
ing my  friend  Davie  Osett  examined 
as  a  witness ;  and  certainly  a  richer 
scene  it  was  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Davie  had  gone  through  his 
examination  as  a  surveyor  of  the 
Goatshead  and  Ditchington  Junc- 
tion in  a  highly  creditable  manner, 
for  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his 
craftj  and  had  onl/  to  speak  to  the 
gradients ;  but  he  had  been  impress- 
ed as  a  witness  by  some  company 
that  had  started  a  line  on  the  Border, 
and  was  required  to  speak,  from  local 
knowledge,  of  the  advantages  which 
the  scheme  held  forth.  "In  answer  to 
the  friendly  questions  put  by  the 
counsel  for  the  promoters,  Davie 
testified  valiantly ;  but  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  opposing  barrister, 
whose  powers  of  badgering  a  witness 
were  reputed  to  be  extraordinary, 
intended,  if  possible,  to  break  him 
down.  It  must  be  premised  that, 
before  these  railway  committee  tri- 
bunals, learned  gentlemen  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  venr  courte- 
ous in  their  demeanour  or  fastidious 
in  the  style  of  their  examinations, 
but  assumed  a  licence  which  certainly 
would  have  been  checked  in  a  regu- 
lar court  of  justice.  This  particular 
barrister  was  a  beetle-browed,  flat- 
noaed  man,  with  something  of  the 
look  of  a  bulldog ;  evidently  a  dan- 
gerous customer,  and  one  from  whom 
mischief  was  to  be  expected. 

This  gentleman,  aSfter  taking  a 
long  and  deliberate  survey  of  Davie 
through  his  glasses,  rose  up ;  and, 
giving  to  his  forensic  gown  a  pecu- 
liar jerk,  which  was  meant  as  an  in- 
timation to  the  committee  that  he 
intended  thoroughly  to  demolish  the 
witness,  began  his  cross-examina- 
tion. 

"I  think  you  have  told  us,  Mr 
Osett,  that  you  are  a  surveyor  ?  ** 

"lliat  is  precisely  what  I  said," 
replied  Davie. 

"  Then,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  been 
professionaHv  consulted  or  in  any 
way  engaged  in  connection  with  this 
lin^  the  advantages  of  which  you 


have  detailed  with  such  wonderfid 
precision  1 " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Davie.  "  I  have  not 
been  in  Scotland  since  the  line  was 
projected." 

*'  That  was  not  what  I  asked  you, 
sir !"  said  the  counsel,  whose  name 
was  Chumley.  "No  prevarication, 
if  you  please  1  Answer  me— yes  or 
no — have  you  seen  any  plan  or  sec- 
tion of  the  line?*' 

"I  have  seen  no  sections,  but  I 
have  seen  a  plan." 

**Aha!  I  thought  we  should  get 
at  the  truth  at  last.  And  what  sort 
of  plan  was  it  1 " 

**  That's  easily  answered,"  said 
Davie,  "for  that's  it  hanging  on 
the  wall." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
seen  no  other?" 

"Ye  have  said  it,  sir,"  replied 
Davie,  lapsing  into  the  vernacular. 

"Then,  sir,  will  you  inform  the 
comndttee  how  it  is  that  you  are 
able  to  speak  with  such  confidence 
as  to  the  resources  of  the  district  ?" 

"Just  because  I  was  bom  there, 
have  lived  there  a'  my  days,  and  ken 
the  country  as  weel  as  ye  ken  the 
streets  of  London^" 

"  You  described  yourself  as  the  son 
of  a  Mr  Osett  of  the  Birkenshaws, 
ifl  recollect  aright?" 

Davie  assented. 

"Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  is  your 
father  proprietor  of  that  place  ? ' 

"Dear  me!  No,  sir;  he's  only  the 
tenant,  as  his  father  was  before  him." 

"  Then  how  came  you,  sir,  to  be  so 
audacious  as  to  attempt  to  impose 
upon  this  honourable  committee  by 
giving  your  father,  whom  you  now 
admit  to  be  a  mere  tenant,  a  terri- 
torial designation  ?" 

"  It's  easy  to  see  you  never  crossed 
the  Border,"  replied  Davie.  "Ilka 
tenant  amang  us  gets  the  name  of 
his  steading. 

"Do  you  absolutely,  sir,  mean  to 
persist  in  such  a  statement,  in  order 
to  cover  vour  imposture  ? " 

"  Troth,  if  I'm  an  impostor,  there's 
another  I  am  speaking  wi*,"  said 
Davie. 

"  Is  that  insolence,  sir  I "  blustered 
the  lawyer.  "  I  call  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  protec- 
tion." 


sel' 


"  0  man,  can  ye  no  protect  your- 
l'?    Wha's  gomg  to  meddle  wi' 
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ye  f  But  ni  tell  you  what  I  mean, 
and  make  gude  my  words.  Arena  ye 
Mr  Ohumley  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ? " 

"Well,  sir,  what  of  that  r' 

''  Just  this— that  Lincoln's  Inn  nae 
mair  belongs  to  you— that  is.  in  the 
way  of  absolute  property— than  the 
Birkenshaws  does  to  my  father.  Sae 
ye  see,  Mr  OhumleT,  ^ou  should 
think  twic9  afore  ye  begin  to  misca' 
folk." 

This  sally  provoked  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  audience^  with 
whom  Mr  Ghumley  was  no  favour- 
ite, albeit  he  was  patronised  by 
some  solicitors  on  account  of  his 
pre-eminence  in  browbeating. 

*'I  think,"  said  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  a  mild-looking  gentle- 
man, who  was  evidently  amused  by 
the  encounter— "I  thmk  that  the 
learned  counsel  need  not  press  that 
point  any  farther.  Indeed,  I  happen 
to  know  that  what  the  witness  has 
said  regarding  the  prevalent  custom 
on  the  Scottish  Border  is  correct" 

"  Very  well,  sir ! "  said  Mr  Chum* 
ley,  with  a  suppressed  snort  '*  If 
the  members  or  committee  are  sa» 
tis6ed— which  I  am  not— that  this 
youog  man  intended  to  make  no  mis- 
representation, I  shall  proceed  to 
more  important  matters.  Now,  sir, 
attend  to  me  if  you  please.  You 
have  said  that  this  line  of  railway 
passes  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
length  through  a  pastoral  country. 
Now,  I  ask  you  wnat  may  be  your 
estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  an- 
nually reared  in  the  district  f " 

*'  I  could  not  answer  that  ouestion 
with  anything  like  precision. 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  inform  me 
as  to  the  exact  number,"  said  Chum- 
ley  ;  "  I  only  ask  for  an  approxima- 
tion. Speaking  so  confidentnr  as  you 
have  done  of  the  large  traffic  to  be 
derived  from  that  source,  you  must 
of  coarse  have  formed  an  estimate." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  formed  nae- 
thingofthe  kind,"  said  Davie.  '^lam 
a  surveyor  by  trade,  and  not  a  traffic- 
taker." 

"  Then,  sir,  will  you  state,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  the 
grounds  upon  which  you  rest  so  veiy 
confident  an  opinion  P 

"  I'll  do  that,  sir,"  replied  Davie, 
with  the  best  goodwill  m  the  world. 
''Ye  see,  sirs,'  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  committee,  "that  u 
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it  were  a  question  whether  London 
would  afford  sufficient  traffic  to 
maintain  a  line,  it  would  be  a  clean 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  how  many 
souls  dwelt  within  the  city.  Ae 
glance  at  the  streets  wad  satisfy  ony 
reasonable  man  without  condescend- 
ing on  particulars.  Now,  if  you  were 
in  that  district  about  whieh  I  was 
speaking,  in  the  spring-time,  you 
could  hardly  hear  yourselves  speak 
for  the  cryinff  of  the  ewes  and  the 
bleating  of  the  lambs,  that  are  as 
thick  on  the  hill-ades  amaist  as  are 
the  gowans.  Nae  man  can  count 
them.  Ye  might  as  weel  try  to 
count  the  bees  that  are  humming  by^ 
or  the  butterflies  that  are  flaunting 
past,  or  the  trouts  in  the  water,  or 
the  crows  that  are  clavering  in  the 
wood.  And  what  ye  see  for  twenty 
lang  miles  on  either  side  of  the  road 
is  but  a  sma'  portion  of  the  stock 
that  is  bred  up  in  the  glens  and  high 
farms.  This  gentleman  is  very  good 
at  speering,  but  Fse  wager  he  canna 
tell  me  how  mony  cab-horses  there 
are  in  London,  ony  mair  than  he  can 
specify  how  mony  hairs  there  are  in 
his  wig!" 

"Then,  sir,  you  admit  you  have 
been  speaking  at  random  f "  said  Mr 
Cbunuey. 

"  I  admit  naething  of  the  kind.  I 
never  made  even  a  rough  guess  at 
the  numbers,  which  indeed  would  be 
a  kittle  job ;  for  what  wi'  hoggs  and 
gimmers 

"  Aha,  my  friend !  have  I  caught 
you  tripping?  Confine  yourself  to 
the  question  of  sheep,  and  not  of 
other  animak." 

"Weel  — that's  just  what  I'm 
doing." 

"Not  at  all,  sir!  Take  care  what 
you  are  abmt  You  were  beginning 
to  estimate  the  number  of  pigs  in  the 
district" 

"Troth,  sir,  ye  maun  be  dull  o* 
hearing.  Fient  a  word  have  I  said 
about  pigs  this  day." 

"  Will  you  have  the  audacity  to 
deny,  sir,  that  you  particularly  men* 
tion^  hogs?" 

"Lord  save  us!"  cried  Davie, 
"  here's  a  man  that  disna  ken  a  hogg 
frae  a  sow !" 

This  caused  another  shout  of  laugh- 
ter, which  waa  not  allayed  by  a  ma- 
licious suggestion  made  by  the  coun- 
sd  for  the  promoters  of  the  billt 
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who  ezpreased  bis  remt  that  before 
handling  so  technical  a  sulnect,  his 
learned  brother  had  not  taken  the 
pahiB  to  consult  the  well-known  trao> 
tate  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  J/o^j^r 
upon  Sheep.  It  cost  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  evidently  was 
conversant  with  agricultural  affairs, 
no  little  pains  to  persuade  the  dis- 
comfited and  faming  Ohumley  that, 
in  Scotland,  a  sheep  of  a  year  old 
was  technically  termed  a  hoff^.  That 
legal  luminary  seemed  inclmed  to 
maintain  an  argument  upon  the  in- 
terpretation given  in  Johnson's  Dto- 
tioaary,  and  rather  imprudently  in- 
dnlged  in  some  derogatory  remarks 
on  uie  barbarous  customs  and  jar^n 
of  the  north,  whereupon  the  junior 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  a  fiery 
voung  advocate  from  the  Scottish 
bar,  started  to  his  feet,  and  made  a 
stinging  rejoinder,  noways  compli* 
mentary  to  the  called  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

This  fracas  being  over.  Mr  Ohum- 
ley, who  now  appeared  to  suspect 
thiftt  he  had  caught  a  Tartar  in  the 
person  of  the  redoubted  Davie,  con- 
tinued his  examination  more  cau- 
tiously and  less  offensively  than  be- 
fora  He  now  shifted  to  another 
topic 

^On  referring  to  my  notes,  Mr 
Osett,**  he  said,  "I  find  you  state 
that  you  expect  a  connderable  trafiSc 
in  wood  ana  timber.  That,  I  think, 
was  the  purport  of  your  eyidenoe  in 
chief." 

''That  is  what  I  said,  undoubted- 
ly." 

^  Sheep  you  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  staples  of  the  district  ? " 

"That  I  stand  by." 

^  Afid  wood  also  is  a  commodity 
which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  con- 
veyed alons  the  line  % " 

"  That  also  is  my  opinion." 

"  Then,  Mr  Osett,  will  yon  inform 
the  committee  whether,  in  that  dis- 
trict, there  is  any  tract  of  planted 
land  which  can  with  propriety  be 
called  a  forest?" 

''As  to  propriety  I  cannot  weel 
say ;  but  the  whole  district  is  known, 
and  has  been  known  for  hundreds  of 
years,  by  the  name  of  The  Forest." 

^  Then  am  I  to  understand  vou  to 
say  that  there  is  much  valuable  tim- 
ber (Trowing  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

''That  ye  never  heard  me  say. 


There  might  be  natural  wood  enough, 
if  the  sheep  didna  eat  it  down  ;  but 
beyosd  auld  thorn-trees,  and  a  wheen 
elms,  and  birks,  and  rowans  that  are 
gsiy  and  plenty  in  the  cleughs,  and 
some  young  larch  plantations,  I  can 
hardly  say  that  yon  will  find  muckle 
standmg  timber." 

"Enough  to  make  sleepers  for  the 
railway— eh,  Mr  Osett  ? " 

"Indeed  no,  sir.  There's  barely 
enouj^h  to  shelter  the  gowks  and 
cusbie-doos." 

"  And  I  presume  there  is  not  much 
extent  of  the  other  kinds  of  wood 
you  have  specified.  An  American, 
no  doubt,  would  consider  that  the 
country  was  very  well  cleared  ? " 

"  I'm  thinking  that  would  be  his 
view,"  replied  Davie. 

"  Then,  sir,  answer  me  distinctly 
—how  do  you  reconcile  these  admis- 
sions with  the  statement  that  you 
expect  a  traffic  in  timber  ? "  And  Mr 
Chumley  rested  his  hands  on  his 
hips^and  glared  on  his  victim. 

"How  do  I  reconcile  it?"  said 
Dayie.  "  Why,  of  course,  on  the 
principles  of  political  economy." 

"  Oho !  I  have  brought  you  to  that, 
have  I?  Well,  Mr  Scot,  expound 
your  theory.  I  am  curious  to  learn 
how  you  will  contrive  to  conjure  a 
trade  out  of  nothing." 

"It's  not  to  be  supposed,"  said 
Davie,  "  that  a  gentleman  like  you 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine, propounded  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  supported  by  otner  able  writers, 
of  demand  and  supply." 

"  Oome,  come,  Mr  Osett !  you  are 
following  the  disreputable  practice 
of  your  countrymen,  who,  whenever 
they  find  it  inconvenient  to  answer  a 
plam  question,  skulk  into  a  thicket 
of  metaphysics.  You  admit  that 
there  is  no  timber,  or  next  to  none, 
in  the  district— how  then  can  you 
expect  a  traffic  in  that  commodity  ? " 

"  Just  because,  as  we  grow  no  tim- 
ber ourselves,  we  must  get  it  from 
elsewhere.  Can  je  no  see  that  a 
railway  must  thrive  by  the  wants 
as  weel  as  the  produce  of  a  district  ? 
Is  there  ony  cotton  grown  in  Man- 
chester? and  yet  what  keeps  that 
wealthy  city  afloat,  and  gives  good 
dividends  to  the  railway  company, 
but  the  transmission  of  American 
bales  ?  In  the  Forest,  though  it  may 
be  a  contradiction  of  terms,  we  want 
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timber,  and  must  have  it  for  many 
purposes,  building  and  agricultural, 
and  this  railway  will  bring  it  to  our 
doors  far  cheaper  than  by  ony  other 
conveyance.  If  you  want  to  examine 
me  further,  Mr  Chumley,  since  that^s 
your  name,  ye  may  go  on  as  long  as 
ye  like,  but  I  warn  you  it's  no  in 
your  power,  clever  as  ye  may  be,  to 
catch  me  in  ony  contradiction.** 

The  ringing  of  the  bell,  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  Speaker  had  gone 
to  prayers^  broke  up  the  sitting  of 
the  committee ;  and  on  the  foliQW- 
ing  day  Mr  Chumley  declined  to 
proceed  further  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  acute  surveyor. 

Such  fencing-matches  as  that  which 
I  have  just  described  were  very  com- 
mon ;  but  beyond  relieving  the  mo- 
notony uf  details  as  to  gradients  and 
sections,  and  affording  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  audience,  they  were  of 
little  use.  The  fact  is,  that  members 
of  committees,  bein^  for  the  most 
part  strangers  to  the  districts  through 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  t^e 
lines,  were  very  much  influenced  by 
the  opinions,  of  course  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, of  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  localities.  As  it  frequently 
was  the  case  that  the  latter  had  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  enterprises,  they  were 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  they 
employed  for  advancing  them  ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  delicate  negotiation 
ana  private  earwigging  was  prac- 
tised, which  hardly  would  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  rigid  investigation  be- 
fore a  court  of  honour. 

In  the  course  of  those  visits  to 
Westminster  I  occasionally  fell  in 
with  Mr  Ewins,  who  had  scraped 
acquaintance  with  some  Radical 
M.P.*s,  whose  exquisite  good  taste 
led  them  to  prefer  American  institu- 
tions to  our  own.  My  Yankee  friend, 
however,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  no  very  great  admiration  for 
those  gentlemen. 

"They  ain't  no  good,"  he  said. 
"They  ain*t  sound  on  the  goose. 
They're  a  low  set,  and  as  greedy  as 
snappin^-turtles  in  a  bayou.  It's  a 
mean  thmg  fur  a  man  to  run  down 
his  own  oountrv,  as  I  heerd  those 
critters  do ;  and  that  out  of  sheer 
envy,  because  folks  won't  allow  that 
they  are  as  big  bugs  as  the  aristocracy. 


And  ain't  they  darned  hypocrites !  I 
could  laugh  fit  to  burst  to  see  theili 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  e^as 
at  basket  meetings,  and  hollering 
about  the  Nigger  question,  when 
every  one  of  them  has  made  his  pile 
by  caving  up  white  gals  in  their 
factories  like  birds  in  a  pigeon-roo^ 
and,  if  they  don't  work  double  tidei, 
treating  them  to  a  touch  of  the  billy- 
roller.  We  manage  such  matters 
very  differently  in  the  States,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  should  see  the  young 
ladies  at  Lowell  works,  each  of  them 
as  straight  as  a  loons  le^,  and  as 
smih'ng  as  a  basket  of  chips,  sweet 
as  sugar  apples,  and  winking  at  you 
like  a  star  in  the  firmament.  I 
swamp  it,  if  they  don't  cap  all ! 
But  them  Manchester  chaps  have  no 
bowels  for  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  go  for  nothing  but  dimes  ;  and 
if  you  hint  to  them  that  their  poor 
helps  are  worse  off  than  the  niggers, 
who  never  want  ho^  and  hominy, 
don't  they  go  thrashing  round  like 
short- tailed  bulls  in  fly-time  1  "* 

But  Mr  Ewins  had  other  acquaint- 
ances; for  I  more  than  once  ol^erved 
him  in  company  with  Speedwell  the 
Jew,  engaged,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
in  very  earnest  colloquy.  Now,  as 
my  opinion  of  the  flashy  Hebrew  was 
very  tow  indeed,  and  as  I  meant,  if 
possible,  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  mo- 
tions, believing  that  he  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Littlewoo,  of  whom  I  had  seen 
nothing  for  a  long  time,  I  resolved 
to  ascertain  whether  my  Yankee 
friend  could  throw  any  light  upon 
his  avocations  and  pursuits.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  Ewins  was  not  usually 
communicative ;  still  he  had  a  sort 
of  liking  for  me,  probably  because  I 
was  amused  with  his  talk,  and  was 
a  patient  listener,  and  I  did  not  de- 
spair of  extracting  from  him  some 
kind  of  information. 

Accordingly,  one  evening  I  had  the 
descendant  of  the  Maormors  at  mv 
rooms,  supplied  him  copiously  with 
fluids  and  cigars,  allowed  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  sofa,  and  led  the 
conversation  to  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  railway  shares. 

"  It's  a  pity,  Squire  Sinclair,"  said 
Ewins,  knocking  the  ash  from  his 
third  cigar—"  it^  a  pity  you  won't 
take  a  hand  in  the  gr&nd  game  that 
is  going  on.    I  swear  it's  like  hitting 
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fbrtoDe  a  slap  on  the  face :  and  for- 
tune does  not  come  every  aay  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  I  can  tell  yon.  I 
hi^pen  to  know  a  thing  or  two  that 
wotdd  suit  you — sure  cards  as  any  in 
the  pack— and  if  you  only  say  the 
word  and  go  in  for  it,  111  insure  you 
an  almighty  heap  of  dollars." 

"  The  &ct  is.  Mr  Ewins,  that  I  am 
BOt  of  a  speculatiye  turn,  and  there- 
fore am  not  fitted  to  enter  into  such 
transactions.  I  fear  that  success  at 
the  beginning  would  turn  my  head, 
and  prompt  me  to  increase  my  stake 
rashly,  wiUiout  calculating  the  chan- 
ces. Liquor  tells  more  powerfully 
upon  a  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
it  than  on  a  habitual  toper ;  and  I 
suspect  the  same  remark  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  speculation.** 

"  But,  Sauire.  what  if  you  had  a 
sure  card  onerea  you  ? "  said  Ewins — 
^  a  card  you  could  play  down  with 
perfect  certainty  or  winning?  I 
guess  that's  a  pretty  considerable 
advantage.** 

"Are  there  such  cards?**  said  I. 
"I  was  under  the  impression  that 
certainty,  at  least,  was  excluded  from 
any  such  dealings.** 

•'That's  all  you  know!**  replied 
Ewins.  **  Now,  Sauire  Sinclair,  sir, 
I  feel  a  push  to  tell  you  something 
that  I  woa]dn*t  tell  to  any  one  else 
in  this  darned  city.  I*ve  a  kinder 
respect  for  you,  sir,  because  you*ve 
kept  your  head  above  water  when 
other  men  would  have  gone  down 
among  the  snags,  and  I  call  that 
good  swimming,  and  no  mistake. 
Besides,  there  ain*t  a  man  here  that 
I  can  talk  to  freely  except  yourself. 
Fve  got  to  deal,  I  notion,  with  9  sort 
of  sinners  as  hard  as  hiccory-nuts. 
It*s  skin  hunter  or  skin  bear  with 
them ;  and  I  don*t  feel  quite  as  sure 
of  my  feet  as  if  they  were  planted  on 
the  Broadway.  Til  tell  you  what. 
Squire — we're  up  to  a  dodge  or  two 
in  the  States,  and  ain*t  mighty  parti- 
cular :  but  I've  tumbled  in  with  men 
here  that  make  me  feel  vartuous  in 
comparison.** 

As  I  did  not  feel  myself  called 
on  to  insinuate  that  Mr  Ewins 
might,  through  an  excess  of  mo- 
de^, be  doing  injustice  to  himself, 
I  kept  silence,  and  the  American 
firoceeded. 

"  Yes,  Squire ;  it's  been  my  way 
hitherto  to  go  on  my  own  hook,  and 


to  hitch  horses  with  nobody.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  in  a  strange  place 
one  gets  out  of  his  reckoning ;  so 
Fve  been  among  the  curb -stone 
brokers,  and  it*s  my  belief  that  if 
the  devil  himself  were  in  the  mar- 
ket, they*d  somehow  manage  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  You  see.  Squire,  I 
wanted  to  do  a  bit  of  cornering,  and 
that's  a  kind  of  transaction  that  a 
man  can't  take  on  hand  himself— it 
requires  a  squad  to  do  it.  So,  the 
other  day,  I  went  down  to  the  citv 
to  cast  about  for  a  likely  chap  with 
the  grit  in  him,  to  put  on  the  rub- 
ber. I  dad!  didn't  I  fall  in  with  a 
thoroughbred  honey- fogler,  a  real 
plug-ugly  as  ever  gave  a  turn  to  the 
screws !  I  ain't  scrumptious.  Squire ; 
but,  dam  me  if  I  wasn't  well-nigh 
skeared  to  go  into  the  water  with 
such  a  right  ravenous  alligator  !** 

"  But  surely,  Mr  Ewins,  if  you 
conceived  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the 
man,  you  did  not  prosecute  his  ac- 
quaintance ?  ** 

'*  It*s  a  rum  world ! "  replied  the 
Ewins,  sententiously.  "  It's  like  the 
grog-tub  the  traders  use  for  making 
Injun  liquor !  There  may  be  in  it 
about  a  bucketful  of  right  good 
Monongahela  whiskv,  such  as  a 
Christian  might  take  for  a  leg- 
stretcher,  but  there's  four  times  that 
quantity  of  rain-water,  stiffened  up 
with  dog-leg  tobacco,  red  pepper, 
and  hot  root ;  and  when  the  stuff's 
mixed  you  can't  separate  it  nohow. 
I  guess  it*s  no  use  being  particular 
when  you  want  to  make  a  deal. 
And  it  s  my  notion  that  some  of 
them  sanctified  chaps  that  wear  white 
chokers,  and  have  prayer  meetings 
before  going  to  busmess,  are  just  as 
likely  to  land  you  in  a  hole  as  any 
regular  Sucker  or  Roper  that  ever 
played  the  Patent  Safe  Game  of 
Operation.  But,  for  all  that,  I  allow 
that  this  Jewish  chap  is  as  black  a 
scallawag  as  ever  whipped  the  devil 
round  a  stump !  ** 

"  So  then,**  said  I,  "your  friend  is 
of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  ?  ** 

"I  guess  you  re  right  Speedwell's 
his  name ;  and  an  owaadous  customer 
he  is.** 

"  And  you  have  had  dealings  with 
this  very  unscrupulous  person  V* 

"  Wall— I  own  to  one  or  two,  and 
they  didn't  turn  out  bad,  neither; 
though.  I  had  to  keep  my  eye  on 
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the  skunk,  otherwise  he'd  have  over- 
jewed  me.  But  I  ain't  a  bahy  in 
business,  'specially  when  I'm  in  team 
with  a  vicious  sinner  like  that." 

"  Well ;  but,  Mr  Evins,  you  were 
about  to  tell  me  something  relative 
to  a  proposed  speculation—at  least 
so  I  understood.  Was  that  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  man  Speed- 
Weill" 

"Hark  ye,  Scjuire!"  said  Ewins, 
lowering  his  voice.  "There's  a  lot 
o'  things  it  don't  do  to  be  hollering 
about ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I 
tell  it  you  as  a  dead  secret,  and  1 
ain't  jest  sartain  I  would  have  men- 
tioned it  at  all  if  I  had  any  wav 
made  up  my  mind  to  ^o  through 
with  it.  I  am  not  particular,  I  allow. 
I  began  life  as  a  poor  man ;  and  I 
had  to  bushwhack  my  way  through 
a  pretty  stiff  cane-brake  before  I 
came  to  a  clearing.  The  worst  of 
that  kind  of  bringing  up  is,  that  a 
man  loses  the  knack  of  looking 
straight  before  him.  He  gets  a 
kinder  squint  in  his  mind,  and  don't 
very  well  see  the  difference  between 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  or 
how  far  he  may  stretch  out  hand- 
somely without  walking  into  a  re- 
gular quagmire.  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  that's  downright  wicked ; 
and  if  you  think  this  oodge  is  one 
that  no  honest  man  should  tie  to,  I'll 
drop  the  ticket  and  be  done  with 
it." 

I  assured  MrEwins  of  my  entire 
readiness  to  give  a  candid  opinion 
after  being  mme  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  merits  or  the  scheme. 

"  I  daresay  you've  heerd,"  said  Mr 
Ewins,  **that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  something  by 
way  of  stopping  this  run  of  specila- 
tion.  I  guess  it  would  be  as  sensible 
to  try  to  put  a  dam  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi Wall;  there's  to  be  a  select 
board,  and  all  new  railway  projects 
are  to  be  referred  to  it ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  board  reports,  the  lines 
wul  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  be  sent 
to  eternal  smash*" 

"I  have  heard  a  rumour  to  that 
effect ;  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  something  of  the  kind  will  be 
attempted." 

"  Now,  Squire,  don't  you  see  that 
the  members  of  that  board  will  have 
a  pesky  hold  of  the  share-market? 
They  have  only  to  make  up  their 


minds  as  to  which  line  shall  %o 
ahead,  and  then  step  down  to  their 
brokers.  My !  what  would  I  not 
give  for  such  a  chance  1  I  guese  Fd 
make  prices  dance  like  the  iMirometer 
mercury  in  a  tornado ! " 

"You  seem  to  for^t,  Mr  Ewins. 
that  such  a  duty  will  be  impoeea 
only  on  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  probity,  who  would  eoom  to  be- 
tray their  trust,  or  do  anything  that 
might  be  deemed  dishonourabk." 

^  Wall:  I  allow  that  may  be  true," 
replied  Ewins.  "  The  chaps  of  the 
upper  crust  here  do  stand  stiff  on 
their  honour,  that's  a  fact  But  it'a 
an  almighty  temptation  1  We  could 
nohow  venture  on  such  an  experi- 
ment in  the  States." 

"I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Ewins,** 
said  Ij  "that  you  are  utterly  mis- 
taken if  you  suppose  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  procuring  a  hint 
as  to  the  resolutions  of  the  board,  be- 
fore these  are  announced  to  the  pub- 
lia  That,  I  think,  is  the  mark  at 
which  you  aim." 

Ewins  gave  event  to  a  low,  dry, 
chuckling,  and  somewhat  sinistec 
laugh. 

"Don't  wake  up  your  dander, 
Squire,  if  I  hint  that  you  ain't  quite 
as  'cute  as  a  beaver.  Look  ye  here, 
now.  When  a  London  cracksman 
wants  to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  plate-chest  in  a  gentleman'shouse, 
and  what  kind  of  Gutters  there  are 
to  the  windows,  he  doesn't  ring  the 
bell  and  ask  the  master  for  informa- 
tion. He  slips  quietly  down  the 
airey-stair,  maKes  love  to  the  house- 
maid, and  soft-sawders  the  critter  so 
that  she  can  deny  him  nothing.  In 
that  way  he  worms  out  of  her  all 
that  he  wants,  as  you'd picka  flrub  out 
of  a  sugar-tree.  Now.  in  all  public 
offices  there  are  a  lot  ot  chaps  lof^ng 
about,  pretending  to  be  mending  pens, 
and  bnnging  in  letters,  and  looking 
for  books,  and  what  not ;  but  all  the 
while  they  keep  their  ears  cocked 
like  a  rifle,  and  it's  curious  if  they 
don't  get  an  inkling  of  what  the  big- 
wigs are  after.  Th&n  sre  more  uses 
for  a  key-hole  than  one,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  a  clever  fellow  has  found 
out  a  secret  before  now,  by  takiiig  a 
good  squint  at  the  blotting-paper." 

"  I  perceive  your  meaning  now,  Mr 
Ewins.  You  think  that  tiie  subordi- 
nates may  be  bribed." 
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^  I  woii*t  say  that  that  same  ia  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  possibility,"  re- 
plied Mr  Ewins.  "  Few  things  there 
are  that  one  can*t  buy  for  hard  cash, 
specially  from  lads  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult enough  to  keep  decent  clothea 
on  their  faiicks,  and  fill  their  bellies. 
Money  is  an  awful  temptation  to  a 
young  man  in  a  place  like  this,  where 
there  is  no  end  of  theatres,  and  j^ar^ 
dens,  and  eider-cellars,  and  casinos 
fillea  with  bouncing  young  sluts,  all 
sweet  sap,  and  as  pert  as  rice-bunt- 
ings in  May.  Many  a  chap  can  no 
more  steer  clear  of  them,  than  a  moth 
can  keep  away  firom  a  candle.** 

"  And  I  tell  you,  most  confidently, 
from  what  I  know  of  men  in  such 
situations,  that  if  you  were  to  offer 
them  money  to  divulge  a  secret,  they 
would  dash  it  in  your  face  with 
soom." 

**  I  ain't  going  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, Sauire,  so  you  needn't  fly  off 
the  hanale.  Mind  you,  I  am  only 
putting  a  case  in  which  I  have  no 
consam ;  and  it's  time  enough  for  you 
to  look  rumbustious  when  I  ask  you 
to  put  a  finder  in  the  pie." 

I  deemed  it  the  correct  thing  to 
make  apology  for  my  warmth. 

''Oh,  dam  apologies!"  said  the 
Yankee.  "  They  re  as  useless  as  rice- 
paper  bank-notes.  I  respect  you, 
b^uire  Sinclair,  I  do,  because  you 
stick  up  for  your  countrymen  ;  and  I 
believe  you  are  partly  right,  though 
it's  a  grand  tree  on  which  there  is  no 
rotten  fruit  But  it's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  bribing.  It  would  seem 
^that  this  gallows-bird  Speedwell  has 
got  the  heads  of  one  or  two  young 
fellows  connected  with  the  public 
offices  under  his  arm.  They've  been 
borrowing  money  from  him,  and  he 
holds  their  bills;  and  from  what  I 
could  gather— for  he's  clean  too  wide- 
awake to  speak  out — he  can  do  with 
them  exactly  what  he  pleases.  One 
of  these  chaps  is  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  this  investigation  is 
likely  to  take  place ;  and  as  he  is  a 
weak  goney.  Speedwell  thinks  he  can 
make  him  scout  i^r  everything  that 
is  going  on." 

I  saw  at  once  how  the  land  lay. 
Poor  wretched  Littlewoo  was  now 
fairly  in  the  fangs  of  this  detestable 
Jewish  miscreant.  Already  beggared 
in  purse,  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  the 
last  rag  of  character,  compelled  to 


become  a  criminal,  and  perhaps 
doomed  to  undergo  a  felon's  shame 
and  punishment.  And  this  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  the  innocent  lad  I  had 
known  in  Edinburgh— the  darling  of 
his  fond  old  mother !  Qod  forgive 
those,  thought  I,  who  sent  out  so 
silly  a  sheep  into  the  wilderness, 
where  the  wolf  was  certain  to  devour 
him! 

"  And  what  think  jou,  Squire,  of 
this  neat  little  project  of  Speed- 
well's ? "  said  Mr  Ewins.  "  It  ain't 
ill  devised,  I  reckon,  though  it  looks 
rayther  ugly.  When  I  hinted  to  him 
that  the  commissioners  mii^ht  take 
the  liberty  of  locking  their  desks, 
he  sniggered,  and  said  something 
about  double  keys,  which  don't  menu 
the  matter  nohow,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion." 

''My  opinion,  Mr  Ewins,  can  be 
ver^  shortly  expressed.  A  more  ne- 
fanous  proposal  was  never  made  by 
one  man  to  another ;  and  I  am  only 
surprised  that  you  did  not  knock  the 
scoundrel  down ! " 

"  Why,  Squire  ;  you  see  it  was 
not  alt<^ether  a  proposal,  but  jest  a 
kind  of  feeler  like.  Speedwell  ain't 
the  man  to  commit  himself  outright, 
though  he  did  show  a  foot  as  cloven 
as  a  moose's.  As  to  knockin'  down, 
that's  not  my  way.  It's  trying  to 
the  temper,  and  bad  for  the  knuckles ; 
and  I  somehow  think  that  it's  better 
to  hear  a  chap  out  and  say  nothing, 
than  to  flare  up  as  savage  as  a  meat 
axe.  I've  contrived,  don't  you  see, 
to  make  him  show  me  his  hand, 
which  I  calculate  he  wouldn't  have 
done  had  I  begun  to  holler  like  a 
bull-bat." 

"  Well,  Mr  Ewins ;  it  is  a  happy 
thing  to  be  able  to  control  your  tem- 
per. I  presume,  after  this,  you  will 
give  Mr  Speedwell  a  wide  berth  ? " 

"  Quite  the  other  way,"  said  the 
Yankee;  'TU  stick  to  him  close, 
and  ride  him  savagely  whenever  I 
can.  He  does  understand  the  mar- 
ket right  well,  that's  a  fact ;  and 
now  tmit  he  has  given  me  a  kind  of 
hank  over  him,  Fm  not  sofl  enough 
to  let  him  go.  I  guess  he'd  be  but 
too  glad  if  I  allowed  him  to  slope. 
Fve  a  kinder  notion  he  was  like  to 
bite  his  tongue  off  when  he  thought 
over  onr  talk ;  but  I  led  him  on  the 
ice  so  cleverly,  that  he  did  not  know 
w  ere  he  was  till  he  heerd  it  crack 
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under  him.  Fye  ^ot  my  lasso  over 
that  mustane,  ana  it's  a  pity  if  I 
don't  make  him  snort  before  I  slip 
the  leather!" 

So  sayine,  the  virtuous  specula- 
tor finishea  his  tumbler,  and  took 
his  leave. 

I  own  that  I  was  less  astonished 
at  the  villany  which  the  American's 
narrative  disclosed,  than  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  Little- 
woo.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  not  found  courage  to  write  to 
Mr  Shearaway  with  a  full  confession 
of  his  folly,  as  I  suggested,  and  as  he 
had  promised  to  do.  He  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jew,  probably  more 
deeply  implicated  than  before ;  and, 
knowing  as  I  did  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  I  saw  how 
easily  he  might  be  led,  under  the 
threat  of  ruin  and  exposure,  to  be- 
come an  active  accomplice  of  the 
villain  by  whom  he  was  entangled. 
The  danger  appeared  to  me  so  immi- 
nent'that  I  determined  at  once  to  sit 
down,  and  explain  to  Mr  Shearaway 
what  I  knew  of  Littlewoo's  embar- 
rassments, making  no  allusion,  of 
course,  to  anything  beyond  the  pecu- 
niary diflficulty. 

I  was  the  more  moved  to  this 
step,  because  my  conscience  smote 
me  for  having  so  long  neglected  the 
friends  of  my  youth.  I  cannot  re- 
proach myseiif  with  any  real  lack  of 
warmth  of  feelings,  and  can  truly 
say  that  the  lapse  of  years  makes  no 
change  in  my  affection  towards  those 
from  whom  I  have  long  been  separat- 
ed ;  but  I  never  was,  and  I  fear  I 
never  shall  be,  a  regular  or  diligent 
correspondent.  I  suspect  that  is 
the  way  with  most  men  who  write 
much  professionally.  Correspondence 
oflen  bores  them,  or  interferes  with 
m>re  serious  labour;  and*  being  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  themselves  to 
the  public,  they  reserve  little  for  pri- 
vate confidants.  At  times,  however, 
I  have  felt  an  irrepressible  yearning 
to  take  up  the  pen,  and  tell  some 
early  friend,  perhaps  in  New  Zealand 


or  India,  of  my  progress  in  lif^  Iny 
hopes,  joys,  cares,  and  sorrows^  with 
all  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  former 
intercourse.  That  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  renewal  of  the  old  pledge 
of  friendship  and  of  love ;  a  token 
that  the  silver  cord  is  yet  unloosed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  unbroken. 

It  was  with  such  a  feeline  as  that, 
that  I  be^an  to  write  to  Mr  Shear- 
away ;  ^r  after  having  said  all  that 
was  needful  regarding  the  main  sub- 
ject of  my  letter,  I  gave  my  old  friend 
and  master  a  full  account— I  suspect, 
at  unmerciful  length— of  what  1  had 
seen  and  done,  and  of  my  present 
prospects.  I  ceitainly  had  no  expec- 
tation of  receiving  a  reply  in  a  cor- 
respqnding  strain ;  for  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet  in  large  practice  has  daily 
to  inmte  so  many  epistles  for  the 
modest  remuneration  of  three-and- 
fourpence  and  six  -  and  -  eightpenoe 
each,  that  he  may  well  stand  excused 
if  he  declines  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  waives  the 
chance  of  posthumous  fame  accru- 
ing from  the  smartness  of  his  letters. 
However,  I  was  wrong,  Mr  Shear- 
away, who,  as  I  have  stated  through- 
out, was  a  first-rate  fellow— as  kind 
a  soul  indeed  as  ever  graced  an  hon- 
ourable profession — seemed  for  once 
to  have  pitched  aside  his  papers,  and 
covered  more  than  four  sides  of  cream- 
laid  quarto  with  the  well-known 
characters  which,  many  a  time,  I  had 
transcribed  into  the  letter-book.  It 
is  strange  how  old  associations  con- 
tinue to  affect  us.  The  time  had 
been  when  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr 
Shearaway  to  myself  would  nave 
been  opened  with  some  awe  and 
^solicitude ;  and  when  I  found  upon 
my  table  a  letter  with  the  well-re- 
membered superscription,  something 
of  the  same  feeling  came  over  me, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  our 
relationship.  But  as  Mr  Shearaway *s 
communication  had  an  important 
effect  upon  my  fortunes,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  postponing  it  for  the 
initiative  of  another  chapter. 


Printed  hjf  William  Blackwood  ^  Som,  Edinburgh, 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVINO. 


Thebe  is  no  popular  adage  less 
understood  than  this.  With  an  ill- 
suppressed  irritation  at  any  expres- 
sion of  scepticism  respecting  things 
said  to  have  been  seen,  a  narrator 
asks  whether  or  not  he  may  believe 
the  eridence  of  his  own  senses? 
That  argument  seems  to  him  final ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  his  oppo- 
nent, evading,  instead  of  meeting  it, 
retorts  :  "  Iso ;  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  is  not  to  be  trusted,  when 
they  report  anything  so  absurd  as 
that  I  would  not  oelicve  such  a 
thing  if  I  were  to  see  it — the  absurd- 
ity is  too  glaring." 

Both  are  wrong.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving; and  he  that  distrusts  the 
evidence  of  his  own  sight,  will 
find  a  difficulty  in  bringing  for- 
ward evidence  more  convmcing. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  confounding 
vision  with  inference,— in  supposing 
that  facts  are  seen  which  are  only 
inferred.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
in  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  sense, 
as  far  as  that  goes.  The  mistake  is 
in  supposing  it  to  go  much  fort  her 
than  it  does.  It  is  one  thing  to  be- 
lieve what  you  have  seen,  and  an- 
other to  believe  that  you  have  Been 
all  there  was  to  be  seen. 

The  fallacy  is  widely  spread  and 
very  injurious— so  injurious  and  so 
unsuspected  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  consider  its 
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operation  iu  the  formation  of  opin- 
ions, and  especially  in  the  accept- 
ance of  that  i^oble  and  debasing 
superstition  which,  under  the  names 
of  "  Spiritualism,"  "  Spirit-Rapping," 
and  **^Table-Turning,  disgraces  Eu- 
rope of  the  present  aay. 

In  vain  have  charlatans  been  ex- 
posed, and  dupes  ridiculed ;  in  vain 
nave  science  and  common  sense 
argued  against  a  credulity  pardon- 
able only  in  a  savage— deplorable  in 
a  cultivated  intellect.  So  strong  is 
the  fascination,  and  so  delusive  the 
fallacy,  that  scheming  Americans  and 
cunning  girls  are  able  to  find  fresh 
converts  every  day.  Argument  and 
ridicule  never  reach  these  converts. 
They  are  prepared  for  both.  They 
know  their  statements  are  strange 
— strancer  than  fiction ;  but  they  also 
know  their  own  sincerity,  and  re- 
member that  they  too  were  once  in- 
credulous. The  fallibility  of  the 
human  intellect  is  so  notorious,  that 
they  may  be  excused  if  they  decline 
to  accept  its  verdict  against  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  .senses.  They 
are  certain  that  ihey  have  seen  what 
they  relate;  and  no  argument  can 
make  them  swerve  from  their  posi- 
tion.  If  argument  prove  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  "impossible,"  then  they 
have  seen  the  impossible.  They 
prefer  their  senses  to  "your  argu- 
ments. ^ 
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Here,  then^  is  the  stronghold  of 
honest  conviction.  Setting  aside 
many  of  the  concurrent  causes  whidi 
help  to  spread  the  belief  in  Spiritual- 
ism, such  as  painful  feebleness  of 
mind,  a  timorous  curiosity  about  the 
unseen,  and  a  delight  in  the  marvel- 
lous, we  will  consider  the  one  cause 
which  most  decisively  operates  with 
candid  minds— namely,  the  irresist- 
ible evidence  of  the  senses. 

It  was  a  pleasant  artifice  of  the 
poet,  when  he  exclaimed  :— 

'^  Se  tu  se  *or,  lettore,  a  creder  lenio, 
Ci6  ch*  io  dir6,  non  aark  maraviglia, 
Che  io,  che  'Ividi,  i^penail  mi  consento.'* 

But  when  Treviranus  said  the  same 
to  Coleridge  ("  I  have  seen  what  I 
would  not  have  believed  on  your 
testimony,  and  what  I  cannot  there- 
fore expect  you  to  believe  upon 
mine'O)  not  as  a  pleasant  turn,  but  as 
a  trial  of  credulity,  Coleridge  should 
have  answered :  "  And  pray,  sir. 
what  did  you  see  f  Let  me  hear  all 
the  facts  which  came  under  your 
immediate  observation,  and  I  shall 
throw  no  doubt  on  them ;  but  if  you 
minde  inferences  respecting  facts 
not  directly  observed,  you  must  allow 
me  to  exercise  due  caution  before 
admitting  them.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  doubt  what  you 
saw;  but  only  to  doubt  your  inter^ 
pretation  of  what  you  saw." 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  mis- 
takes to  suppose,  and  assert,  that 
some  fact  has  been  ieen,  whicn  was 
not  seen  at  all,  and  often  could  not 
have  been  seen  ;  the  fact  bein^  sim- 
ply inferred.  This  is  the  meanmg  of 
Cullen's  epigram  :  "  There  are  more 
false  facts  than  &lse  theories  cur- 
rent.** A  witness  may  swear  that  he 
saw  defendant  knock  the  plaintiff 
down ;  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of 
being  seen,  and  may  be  testified  to 
completely.  But  should  the  fact, 
sworn  to,  be  only  a  little  more  com- 
plicated, and  some  of  its  constituent 
elements  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
vision,  the  testimony  becomes  pro- 
portionately fallible.  For  example, 
we  cannot  accept  the  evidence  that 
witness  saw  defendant  going  to 
knock  the  plaintiff  down ;  that  is 
pure  inference ;  it  may  be  the  na- 
tural interpretation  every  man  would 
put  upon  what  was  seen,  but  it  may 
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nevertheless  be  wholly  erroneous,  no 
such  intention  having  existed  in  the 
defendant's  mind. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  man  avers 
that  he  has  "seen  a  ghost,**  he  is 
passing  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
visible  fact,  into  that  of  inference. 
He  saw  something  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  ^host  But  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  mm  if  he  knows  whai  a  ghost 
is,  that  he  can  thus  readily  recognise 
one  ?— and  what  proof  does  he  offer 
that  what  he  saw  was  not  something 
else  %  If  he  were  to  assert  that  he 
had  seen  an  a^rolite^  we  should  ac^ 
him  for  all  the  details  of  the  thins 
seen,  and  why  from  these  he  inferrea 
it  to  be  an  aerolite.  We  cannot  be 
less  circumspect  when  he  pretends  to 
have  seen  a  ghost. 

The  facts  seen  in  table-turning  are 
credible  enough.  It  is  a  mbtake  to 
suppose  that  our  doubts  fall  on  them ; 
our  doubts  fall  on  the  facts  not  seen, 
but  inferred ;  because  it  is  these,  and 
these  alone,  which  make  spirit-rap- 
pmg  and  table-turning  mysterious. 
What  an  honest  man  tells  me  he  saw, 
I  will  believe  he  saw,  if  it  comes 
within  the  possibilities  of  vision; 
my  scepticism  begins  when  he  ceases 
to  narrate  what  he  actually  saw,  and 
substitutes  his  interpretation  of  it. 
Thus  the  table  moves,  and  raps  are 
heard,  without  any  agency  visible 
to  the  spectator.  This  fact  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  There  are  many 
phenomena  witnessed,  of  which  the 
causes  are  completely  hidden  from 
us ;  and  little  as  we  may  be  able  to 
explain  how  a  table  can  rock,  or  run 
alK)ut  the  room,  when  we  cannot  de- 
tect the  agency  by  which  it  is  moved, 
this  is  no  ground  for  denying  the 
fact  But  spiritualists  make  an 
enormous  mistake :  they  suppose 
that  because  they  can  detect  no  per- 
son present  movmg  the  table,  or  pro- 
ducing the  raps,  it  is  thereby  proved 
that  no  person  did  these  things ;  be- 
cause they  are  wholly  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  the  things  were  produced, 
''  it  is  evident  that  no  physical  causes 
could  have  produced  them."  This 
childish  lode  is  paraded  by  men  of 
talent  and  culture,  who  appeal  to 
the  respectability  of  the  witnesses 
they  call  to  testify  to  the  facts  I 
They  do  not  understand  that  the 
£BMsts  which  they  have  witnessed  are 
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yerj  siniple.  very  credible,  and  would 
be  intellidDle  to  a  child,  if  other 
facts  which  are  now  concealed  were 
once  made  visible.  Nothing  is  more 
inexplicable  than  a  good  comuring 
trick;  nothing  is  more  intelUgible 
when  the  trick  is  explained.  There 
is  some  one  detail  wnich  we  do  not 
observe,  either  because  the  conjuror 
has  successfully  diverted  our  atten- 
tion, or  because  he  has  been  quick 
enough  to  baffle  us :  and  this  one  de- 
tail makes  the  whole  mysterious.  If 
we  are  to  accept  the  narratives  of 
respectable  witnesses  as  guarantees 
of  the  truth  of  Spirituausm,  or  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  as  irresistible  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  any  inferences  we  may 
make  respecting  them,  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  credulity  :  Robert  Hou- 
din  and  Bosco  will  be  high  priests, 
with  supernatural  powers. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  mar- 
vellous phenomena  were  witnessed 
by  hundreds  of  respectable  people. 
In  the  centre  of  a  public  garden  there 
was  a  large  boat  with  globular  silken 
sails.  Into  this  boat  four  persons 
were  invited.  At  a  ^ven  signal  this 
bcMAt,  with  the  four  sitters,  rose  from 
thegroundy  nobody  hoisting  itf  nobody 
toiKhing  it;  upwards  it  rose,  above 
the  house -tops,  and  finally  sailed 
through  the  air  towards  the  coast  of 
France.  Beside  this,  the  narratives 
of  rocking  tables  are  trifles.  Yet 
this  was  seen  in  open  daylight  b^ 
hundreds  of  spectators.  If  the  spi- 
ritualist logic  is  to  be  followed,  we 
may  prove  that  this  boat  was  raised 
in  the  air  by  spiritual  agencv.  be- 
cause "  no  physical  means  could  nave 
raised  it,  no  one  touched  the  boat, 
no  one  could  have  touched  it;**  long 
after  the  boat  was  beyond  human 
reach,  it  continued  to  rise  higher  and 
higher.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  balloons,  this  phenomenon  is  no 
marvel ;  to  tnose  who  understand 
why  the  lighter  ^as,  contained  with- 
in the  silken  sails,  must  be  pushed 
upwards  by  the  heavier  air,  and  in 
pushing  upwards  must  drag  the  boat 
after  it,  the  phenomenon  is  intelligi- 
ble. But  supposing  the  spectators 
all  ignorant  of  these  things,  they 
would  of  course  omit  all  mention  of 
them  in  their  narrative,  and  thereby 
t|ie  narrative  would  assume  a  mar- 
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vellous  air.  They  would  narrate 
truly  all  that  they  saw  :  but  they 
would  not  truly  narrate  all  that  was 
to  be  seen. 

We  may  thus  understand  how  an 
honest  witness  may  narrate  truly  all 
the  facts  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation in  a  spiritual  sSance,  and 
may  omit  other  lacts,  which,  had  he 
observed  them,  would  explain  the 
whole  mystery.  When  we  hear 
marvels  narrated  which  contradict 
universal  experience  and  physical 
laws,  we  may  be  certain  tnat  the 
narrator  omits  something  which 
would  remove  the  contradiction.  His 
mistake  lies  in  supposing  that  be- 
cause he  could  see  no  more  than  he 
relates,  there  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Every  skince  at  a  juggler^s  should 
warn  him  against  such  a  mistake. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  con- 
vert who  does  not  assure  his  listeners 
that  he  began  by  being  incredulous 
of  the  facts  narrated  by  spiritualists* 
Like  other  people  he  thought  "  the 
whole  thing  a  transparent  humbug.** 
He  derided  the  credulity  of  believers : 
but,  sceptical  though  he  was.  he  haa 
enough  candour  to  admit  tne  facts 
if  they  could  be  proved.  He  went  as 
a  scoffer,  and  returned  a  convert : 
facts  vanquished  him :  he  could 
not  distrust  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  This  is  what  we  read  in  every 
book,  pamphlet,  and  article ;  ana, 
reading  it,  we  are  forced  to  infer 
that  the  scepticism  was  as  childish 
and  irrational  as  the  credulity,  since 
the  scepticism  and  the  credulity 
both  confounded  visible  fact  witL 
what  was  mere  inference.  This  is 
the  weak  point  of  the  cuirass.  A 
man  is  asked  to  witness  "facts,** 
which  he  already  classes  in  his  mind 
as  "  fictions.**  He  joins  an  assembly 
of  friends  and  respectable  people,  and 
finds  them  all  grave  and  calmljr  con* 
vinced.  The  tone  of  conversation  is 
so  serious,  that  he  has  misgivings 
respecting  his  original  hypothesis  of 
the  ''whole  thing  being  humbug.** 
He  hears  marvels  related  with  m- 
tense  sincerity.  He  is  induced  to 
join  the  circle.  All  seems  fair  and 
unsuspicious  Tit  would  be  an  absurd 
bick  which  looked  suspicious),  and 
even  the  darkness  of  the  room  (when 
darkness  is  needed)  is  so  plausibly 
accounted  for,  that  misgivmgs  dis- 
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appear.  The  raps  are  heard— the 
table  rocks :  he  looks  in  vain  for 
the  agencjr.  A^in  the  table  rocks ; 
again  he  is  totally  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  present  could 
cause  it  to  rock.  He  is  so  completely 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  this  un- 
expected refutation  of  his  original 
doubts,  that  he  willingly  acquiesces 
in  the  remark,  **  You  see  it  moves, 
and  that  no  one  moves  it.**  His 
conversion  is  complete.  He  is  will- 
ing publicly  to  testifiy  to  the  "  facts" 
he  has  seen. 

Now,  if  we  scrutinise  this  evidence, 
it  will  appear  that  his  senses  told 
him  simply  that  the  table  moved, 
and  raps  were  heard.  They  could 
not  tell  him  that  no  one  moved  the 
table— no  one  rapped  the  raps :  they 
could  only  testify  to  the  facts  direct- 
ly observed.  The  inference  that  no 
one  did,  or  could,  move  the  table, 
and  the  further  inference  that  spirits 
moved  it,  cannot  be  ranged  under 
the  head  of  observed  facts.  These 
inferences  mav  be  correct,  or  in- 
correct :  but  they  are  assuredly  not 
facts  which  can  be  testified  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses. 

We  were  once  witnesses  of  a  "fact" 
quite  as  marvellous  as  any  of  the 
table-turnings.  In  a  friendly  gather- 
ing, a  gentleman,  well  known  to  us 
all,  produced  a  little  skeleton  cut  out 
of  card-board,  which  he  undertook 
should  dance  on  the  ground  as  lone: 
as  he  whistled.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  balanced 
the  skeleton  a  moment  on  its  feet, 
and  then  began  to  whistle.  To  our 
great  astouishmeht  and  amusement 
we  saw  the  skeleton,  completely  un- 
supported, standing  upright  and 
dancing  with  ludicrons  energy.  In- 
asmuch as  no  one  imagined  this  to 
be  produced  by  a  spirit,  every  one 
was  eager  to  explain  how  the  skele- 
ton moved.  Nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  skeleton  was 
not  touched  by  the  whistler.  Per- 
haps it  was  sustained  by  a  magnet  ? 
No.  Perhaps  an  invisible  horse- 
hair was  attached  to  the  skeleton, 
and  held  between  the  teeth  of  the 
whistler?  To  ascertain  this,  several 
of  us  passed  our  hands  between  the 
skeleton  and  the  gentleman;  but 
there  was  nothing  there.  In  short, 
all  our  ingenuity  failed  to  discover 
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how  the  trick  was  performed;  and  if 
we  had  been  placed  in  a  witness-box, 
we  might  have  sworn  that  we  saw  a 
cardboard  skeleton,  totally  unsup- 

Sorted,  stand  on  the  carpet,  and 
ance  while  a  gentleman  whistled 
to  it.  But  we  should  not  have 
sworn  that  no  physical  agencies 
could  have  effected  this ;  that  would 
have  been  rather  more  than  our  evi- 
dence warranted;  the  utmost  wo 
could  have  sworn  to  was  that  we 
neither  detected  the  agency,  nor  con- 
ceived how  the  skeleton  was  moved. 
Had  the  writer  of  a  paper,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
contemporary,  known  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  fact  and  inference, 
he  would  have  paused  ere  he  com- 
mitted himself  by  the  statements 
there  offered  respecting  his  "ex- 
periences." Stranger  than  fiction 
his  narrative  assuredly  is ;  but  the 
strangeness  arises  from  his  method 
of  narration.  How  radically  unfit 
his  mind  must  be  for  the  investi- 
gation of  evidence,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  one  or  two  sentences. 
For  example,  he  says :  "  There  was 
nobody  in  the  apartment  capable  of 
practising  a  deception,  and  no  con- 
ceivable object  to  gain  by  it."  Con- 
sidering the  immense  importance  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,— as  a 
postulate  in  future  inquiry  removing 
the  whole  "experience"  from  the 
reach  of  the  most  obvious  explana- 
tion, and  excluding  the  possibility  of 
deception,— we  cannot  but  admire 
the  simplicity  with  which  the 
statement  is  made.  It  is  loose 
after-dinner  language,  which  under 
cross-examination  speedily  becomes 
modified  into  this  very  different 
statement:  "There  was,  according 
to  th'C  best  of  my  belief  nobody  pre- 
sent who  would  stoop  to  practise  a 
deception ;  nor  can  I  conceive  what 
object  would  have  been  gained  by 
deceit."  We  then  require  to  know 
what  the  "  best  of  his  belief"  may  be 
in  this  case.  What  does  he  knou 
of  the  persons  ]  Is  his  knowledge 
of  them  more  extensive  than  that 
gained  in  dining  with  them,  talking 
with  them,  finding  them  to  hold  im- 
exceptionable  opinions  on  religion, 
morals,  and  politics,  and  finding  in 
general  that  they  conduct  themselves 
respectably?     Has  he  had  money 
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transactdons  with  them  all  ?  Has  he 
Been  them  under  trying  and  delicate 
circomstances?  He  does  not  sav. 
But  all  who  know  how  completely 
we  ma^  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
perfect  integrity  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, should  be  slow  to  assert  that  no 
one  among  them  is  capable  of  practis- 
ing a  deception,  when  vanity  or  other 
motive  impels.  And  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  seance  takes  place  in  the 
house  of  an  honourable  man,  amid 
several  honourable  people,  no  one 
has  been  brought  tnere  capable  of 
jugglery,  either  to  gain  monev  or 
notoriety,  is  to  display  a  radical  un- 
fitness for  the  investigation  of  evi- 
dence. After  this  we  read  with  less 
surprise  that, "  during  the  whole  time 
when  these  communications  are  going 
forward,  every  person^s  hands  are  dis- 
played on  the  surface  of  the  table,  so 
that  no  manipulation  can  take  place 
beneath."  This  is  the  logic  which 
convinces  spiritualists,  it  makes 
other  people  smile.  There  are  other 
means  of  prodacing  raps  besides 
hands;  and  before  attributing  the 
raps  to  spirits,  we  should  like  to 
have  it  proved  that  all  other  means 
were  impossible.  To  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  physical  agency 
produced  these  raps,  because  they 
were  not  produced  by  hands,  is  a 
wide  leap. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,** says 
this  writer,  after  relating  an  exhi- 
bition of  moving  tables,  **  that  any 
person  wlio  is  a  stranger  to  these 
phenomena  should  read  such  a  story 
as  this  with  complacency.  It  would 
be  irrational  to  expect  a  patient  hear- 
ing for  a  traveller  who  should  tell 
you  that  he  was  once  addressed  in 
good  English  by  an  oak-tree;  and 
talking  trees  are  not  a  whit  more 
improbable  than  moving  tables.** 
Very  true;  but  so  far  from  being 
staggered  by  this  improbability,  he 
glories  in  it,  as  illustrating  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind.  And  to  be 
candid,  it  does  illustrate  the  weak- 
ness of  some  minds.  Having  stated 
the  improbability,  he  triumphantly 
adds:  "Yet  here  is  a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  tonk  place,  and  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known 
physical  or  mechanical  causes.**  We 
beg  distinctly  to  state  that  he  onlv 
narrates  a  pari  of  "  the  fact  which 
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undoubtedly  took  place  ;**  and  that 
even  this  part,  incomplete  as  it  is. 
can  be  referred  to  known  physical 
causes ;  and  if  he  were  to  narrate 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  the  explana- 
tion would  be  given  in  that  narration. 
If  the  traveller  were  simply  to  tell 
us  that  he  heard  himself  addressed 
in  good  English  while  standing  near 
an  oak-tree,  and  that  his  efforts  to 
discover  a  numan  being  near  or  on 
the  tree  were  fruitless,  we  should 
listen  with  perfect  patience.  If, 
however,  he  asserted  that  it  was  the 
oak-tree  which  spoke,  we  should  de- 
mand evidence  a  little  more  rigorous 
than  that  of  his  inability  to  see  any 
human  being.  Virgil  and  Tennyson 
have  given  us  talking  oaks,  without 
greatly  disturbing  our  philosophy; 
we  can  accept  the  moving-tables 
only  on  a  similar  licence.  There  is 
no  improbability  at  all  in  the  fact 
of  moving-tables ;  none  in  the  fact 
that  the  narrator  cannot  understand 
how  the  tables  were  moved ;  the  im- 
probability lies  simply  in  the  in- 
ference that  the  tables  were  moved 
by  spirits :  an  inference  confessedly 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  means 
which  were  employed. 

We  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
advance  towards  a  philosophic  ap- 

Ereciation  of  Spiritualism,  when  we 
ave  learned  to  withdraw  our  scep- 
ticism from  the  facts  narrated,  and 
to  let  it  fall  solely  on  the  inferences 
which  the  spectators  mingle  with 
the  facts.  Respecting  the  inference 
that  spiritual  agency  causes  the 
movements  and  the  raps,  we  shall 
perhaps  soon  come  to  a  decision,  if 
we  treat  it  purely  as  a  question  of 
inference.  We  must  ask,  what  are 
the  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
spirits  in  general?  And  having  made 
out  some  show  of  reason  for  this 
belief,  we  may  then  proceed  to  exa^ 
min^e  the  evidence  for  the  actual 
presence  and  agency  of  spirits  in  the 
rapping  and  table-turning. 

It  is  in  the  dim  perception  of 
some  such  necessity  as  this,  that  Mr 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  son  of  the  once 
celebrated  socialist,  has  collected  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  spiritual  com- 
munications, in  a  work,  lepublished 
from  the  tenth  American  editioUi 
entitled.  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 
of  Another  World.    His  book  is  a 
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curious  farrago,  but  it  is  less  foolish 
than  the  m^iority  of  the  writings 
we  have  read  on  this  subject,  and 
its  ^at  success  in  America  justifies 
us  in  selecting  it  for  notice.  Mr 
Owen  seems  perfectly  in  earnest,  and 
imagines  that  there  is  strict  philoso- 
phic^ evidence  for  the  truth  of  his 
ooinions.  Whatever  maj;  be  thought 
or  his  logic  or  his  sagacity,  we  can- 
not deny  that  his  tone  is  temperate, 
candid,  and  free  from  all  charlatan- 
ism. He  has  made  a  collection  of 
stories  respecting  dreams,  appari- 
tions, and  haunted  houses,  which  of 
itself  gives  interest  to  the  work,  and 
makes  it  a  valuable  record. 

Mr  Owen  begins  by  claiming  the 
abstract  right  to  investigate  "  the 
realitv  of  ultra-mundane  interfer- 
ence.' We  concede  the  right  to  the 
utmost ;  and  ask,  with  him :  "  What 
scientific  hypothesis  do  men  at  the 
present  day  scruple  to  examine? 
And,  if  scientific,  why  not  spiritual 
also  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  trust  our 
reason  in  the  one  case  and  not  in 
the  other?"  If  the  believers  in 
Spiritualism  were  really  anxious  to 
have  their  hypothesis  investigated 
according  to  strict  scientific  methods, 
there  would  soon  cease  to  be  much 
dift'erence  of  opinion;  unhappily, 
while  thev  all  claim  the  rignt  to 
scientific  inauiry,  invoke  scientific 
freedom,  ana  scatter  scientific  for- 
mulae over  their  statement?,  they 
all  resist  or  evade  scientific  inquiry  ; 
some  from  conscious  scoundrelism, 
others  from  that  impatience  of  dis- 
sent which  is  common  to  strong  con- 
victions that  have  not  been  rationally 
formed.  The  impostors,  of  course, 
resist  every  means  of  disclosing  the 
imposture.  The  honest  believers 
(and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  integrity  of  the  mass  of  be- 
lievers) are  so  unacauainted  with 
the  principles  of  evidence  and  the 
ordinary  methods  of  verification,  that 
they  willingly  listen  to  the  impudent 
excuses  by  which  the  impostors  re- 
sist and  evade  inauiry.  It  is  one  of 
the  damning  evidences  against  the 
"  Medium  "  that  he.  or  she,  will  not 
permit  a  sceptic  to  aetermine  any  of 
the  simplest  conditions  of  the  expe- 
riment. No  sooner  is  the  presence 
of  a  sceptic  confessed,  or  betrayed 
by  his  ciesire  to  ascertain  all  the 
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conditions,  than  the  excuse  is  put 
forward  of  there  being  "  a  disturbing 
influence**— and  we  are  told  that  the 
Spirits  refuse  to  appear  while  that 
"  mfluence  "  remaina  This  is  dexter- 
ous impudence.  It  is  dexterous, 
because  the  assembly,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  Spints,  cannot  deny 
that  scepticism  mav-  be  offensive  to 
them.  It  is  impudent,  because  the 
Medium  thereby  pretends  that  he 
is  acquainted  witn  the  feelings  of 
the  Spirits,  who  have  distinctly 
told  him  they  were  offended  by  scep- 
ticism ;  and  the  baseness  of  this  pre- 
tence is  easily  exposed,  for  the  6cei>tic 
need  onlv  withhold  every  expression 
of  incredulity,  and  if  he  is  a  suffi- 
ciently good  actor  to  deceive  the 
Medium,  he  will  find  the  Spirits  are 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  his  pre- 
sence. This  has  been  the  plan  we 
have  uniformly  adopted.  Suspecting 
the  integrity  of  the  exhibitors,  we  pre- 
tended to  lie  dupes  in  order  to  throw 
them  off  their  guard.  This  succeeded 
BO  well,  that  not  only  were  the  Spirits 
totally  unaware  of  any  disturbing  in- 
fluence, but  on  one  occasion  the  Me- 
dium boasted  to  other  people  of  our 
complete  conversion.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  were  only  dealing  with  im- 
postors, and  that  Spiritualism  is  not 
to  be  held  accountable  for  all  that 
charlatans  may  do  in  its  name.  This 
is  true.  But  we  are  justified  in 
drawing  this  conclusion :  Among  the 
persons  who  profess  to  be  '*  Medi- 
ums,** there  are  some  impostors ;  and 
one  test  of  imposture  is  m  the  power 
of  every  one  having  sufficient  com- 
mand over  his  muscles  not  to  betray 
scepticism. 

Let  us,  however,  assume  that  it  is 
the  mere  excuse  of  conscious  charla- 
tanry when  scepticism  is  said  to  act 
as  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  spi- 
ritual manifestations,  and  that  all 
genuine  spiritualists  really  desire  to 
have  the  phenomena  investigated 
properly.  If  there  be  truth  at  bot- 
tom^  it  can  only  become  more  patent 
bj[  ngorous  examination.  Now^  every 
scientific  investigator  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
keeping  before  the  mind  all  the  facts, 
all  the  conditions  of  an  experiment ; 
some  unobserved  condition^  or  one 
seemingly  so  trivial  that  it  is  ne- 
glected, will  often  vitiate  the  result, 
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as  the  omission  of  a  cipher  will  vi- 
tiate the  solation  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal problem.  Incessant  caution,  and 
incessant  control  by  counter-experi- 
ment^ are  necessary  before  the  small- 
est discovery  in  physical  science  can 
be  accepted ;  yet  men  require  us  to 
accept  a  discovery  so  staming  and 
momentous  as  that  of  communication 
with  the  spiritual  world  in  the  form 
of  dancing-tables,  on  the  evidence  of 
facts  hastily  collected  in  drawing- 
rooznSy  and  interpreted  without  ex- 
perimental control  by  persons  wholly 
unused  to  the  investigation  of  evi- 
dence. In  the  laboratory  we  test 
every  fact— we  rigidly  question  every 
circumstance.  In  the  drawing-room 
we  are  restrained  by  politeness  from 
taking  the  most  ordinary  precautions. 
We  can  put  an  acid  to  the  test  at 
once,  ana  see  whether  it  is  really 
what  we  suppose  it  to  be;  but  we 
cannot  in  a  drawing-room,  full  of 
well-dressed  people,  turn  to  a  spirit- 
ual American  and  say,  "Perhaps, 
sir,  you  are  an  impostor;  let  us  test 
ycm;** — we  cannot  address  a  young 
ladv  with  our  suspicions  that  she  is 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  love  of 
notoriety,  or  that  wantonness  of  de- 
ceit which  are  known  to  move  ^rls 
to  practise  persistent  and  ingemous 
deceptions.  Thus,  while  Imposture 
has  every  facility,  none  is  allowed 
to  Investigation.  In  crowded  rooms 
and  darkened  rooms  many  things 
may  happen  which  the  most  saga- 
cious sceptic  may  be  wholly  unable 
to  explain,  and  which,  because  he 
cannot  explain  them,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  marvellous  by  others.  But 
if  there  is  any  Medium  who  wishes 
to  clear  his  character  of  the  suspicion 
of  imposture  which  must  inevitably 
ding  to  it  in  the  minds  of  all  but 
believers,  or  if  there  is  any  sincere 
believer  truly  desirous  to  have  the 
phenomena  tested — we  will  not  say 
with  the  rigour  demanded  bv  a  sci- 
entific experiment,  but  simply  with 
that  degree  of  circumspection  in  the 
reception  of  evidence  demanded  by 
a  court  of  law— he  will  insist  on 
every  sceptic  present  at  a  ^nce 
having  the  right  to  ascertain  every 
minute  detail— to  control  the  expen- 
ment  in  any  way  he  may  devise — and 
to  cross-examine  the  evidence.  We 
shall  be  told  that  this  has  been  done : 
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the  believers  were  all  sceptics  at 
first.  Perhaps  so;  but  mere  disbe- 
lief is  not  sufficient :  a  scientific 
inquiry  demands  something  more 
than  that,  and  the  unfitness  of  most 
believers  for  examining  any  compli- 
cated question  of  evidence  is  out 
too  apparent  in  their  statement  of 
"facts.^  Disbelief  there  has  been 
in  abundance— cross-examination  has 
not  been  permitted. 

Mr  Dale  Owen  conceives  that,  in- 
asmuch as  spiritual  communications 
have  been  believed  in  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  that  thousands  of 
witnesses  testify  to  the  truth  of  ap- 
paritions, haunted  houses,  dreams, 
drc,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
table-turning   and   rapping   to  be 

{)henomena  of  the  same  claM.  Phi- 
osophy  may  smile  at  a  belief  in 
Ghosts  and  Haunted  Houses;  but 
that,  Mr  Owen  thinks,  is  owing  to 
the  limitations  of  philosophy;  a 
cakner.  broader  wisdom  will  see  that 
these  oeliefs  must  rest  upon  solid 
fact  "  If  we  find,  for  instance."  he 
says,  "  at  different  periods  or  the 
world,  and  in  various  nations,  ex* 
amples  constantly  recurring  of  men 
testifying  to  certain  phenomena  of 
the  same  or  similar  cnaracter,  then, 
though  these  alleged  phenomena  may 
seem  to  us  highly  improbable,  we 
are  not  justified  in  ascribing  the 
concurrence  of  such  testimony  to 
chance.**  And  pray  who  ever  thought 
of  ascribing  it  to  chance?  It  has 
generally  Men  ascribed  to  cerebral 
excitement  or  imperfect  logic ;  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  explained 
on  psychological  laws,  no  one  ever 
imagined  it  could  be  due  to  chance. 
Mrl)ale  Owen,  not  discriminating 
between /act  and  in/erenc^,  naturally 
concludes  that  the  testimonies  of 
ghost-seers  must  be  valid  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  ghosts.  "  It  seems 
a  very  easy  matter,  he  says,  "  to  find 
witnesses  of  such  moderate  veracity 
and  intelligence,  that  we  are  justified 
in  declariog  it  to  be  more  probable 
that  their  testimony  shall  be  true 
than  that  it  shall  be  false.**  Yes ;  but 
what  is  their  testimony  ?  It  mav  be 
true  that  they  saw  something  which 
they  inferred  to  be  a  ghost;  but 
this  is  no  evidence  that  their  infer- 
ence was  true.  Not  recognising  this 
difficulty  in   testimony,  Mr  Owen 
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proceeds  :  "  As  to  wilful  falsehood, 
the  matter  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Let 
cynicism  portray  the  world  as  it 
will,  there  is  far  more  of  truth  than 
of  falsehood  in  it.  But  as  to  freedom 
from  self-deception,  that  is  a  condi- 
tion much  more  difficult  to  obtain.** 
Tnie;  but  the  self-deception  is  en- 
tirely in  the  inferences.  Mr  Owen 
thinks — 

*^  It  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  event  witnessed  or 
the  phenomenon  observed.  An  extreme 
case  may  assure  us  of  this.  If  two  in- 
dependent witnesses  of  good  character 
depose  to  having  seen  a  market-woman 
count  out  six  dozen  eggs  from  a  basket 
which  was  evidently  of  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them,  we  deem  the  fact 
sufficiently  proved.  But  if  two  thou- 
sand witnesses  of  equally  good  character 
testify  that  they  saw  Signer  Blits  or 
Robert  Houdin  take  that  number  of 
eggs  out  of  an  ordinary- sized  hat,  they 
hu  to  convince  us  that  the  hat  really 
contained  them.  We  conclude  that  ihey 
were  deceived  by  sleightK>f-hand.'' 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Mr 
Owen  thus  clear-sighted  respecting 
Houdin*s  magical  hat,  and  so  credu- 
lous respecting  far  more  astounding 
phenomena.  Two  thousand  witnesses 
would  not  prevent  his  concluding 
that  the  eggs  were  produced  from 
the  hat  by  sleight-of-nand,  although 
the  witnesses  would  swear  that 
"  they  saw  the  eggs  taken  from  the 
hat,  and  there  was  no  other  place 
where  they  could  have  come  from." 
Why  does  he  dismiss  their  testi- 
mony t  Because  the  hat  "  could  not" 
contain  the  eggs.  But  they  aver  that 
they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes.  He 
tells  them  that  they  were  deceived. 
The  reader  will  agree  in  rejectins^ 
the  testimony  of  the  two  thousand, 
without  impugning  their  veracity; 
but  will  he  accept,  as  more  credible, 
the  following  testimony  1 — 

"  In  the  dining-room  of  a  French 
nobleman,  the  Count  d'Ourches,  residing 
near  Paris,  I  saw,  on  the  1st  day  of 
October  1858,  in  broad  daylight,  at  the 
close  of  a  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette^  a 
dinner-table  seating  seven  persons,  with 
fruit  and  wine  on  it,  rise  and  settle  down, 
as  already  described,  while  all  the  guests 
were  standing  around  it,  and  not  one  of 
them  touching  it  at  all.  All  present  saw 
the  same  thing.  Mr  Kyd,  son  of  the  late 
General  Kyd,  of  the  British  army,  and 
his  lad  J,  told  me  (in  Paris,  in  April  1859) 
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that  in  December  of  the  year  18  57,  during 
an  evening  visit  to  a  friend,  who  resided 
at  No.  28  Rue  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins, 
at  Paris,  Mrs  Kyd,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
suddenly  felt  it  move,  as  if  some  one  had 
laid  hold  of  it  from  beneath.  Then 
slowly  and  gradually  it  rose  into  the  air, 
and  remained  there  suspended  for  the 
space  of  about  thirty  seconds,  the  lady's 
feet  being  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  then  it  settled  down  gently  and 
gradually,  so  that  there  was  no  shock 
when  it  reached  the  carpet  No  one  was 
touching  the  chair  when  it  rose,  nor  did 
any  one  approach  it  while  in  the  air, 
except  Mr  Kyd,  who,  fearing  an  accident, 
advanced  and  touched  Mrs  Kyd." 

We  need  not  object  to  a  single 
statement  here:  everything  may  have 
been  seen  by  tne  company  precisely 
as  it  is  here  described ;  the  question 
for  us  is  not  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
witnesses,  but  solely  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  their  inferencesi  Thev  may 
have  Been  what  they  describe,  as 
Houdin*s  visitors  saw  him  prodace 
the  eggs  from  the  hat.  They  cannot 
*' understand**  how  the  arm-chair 
could  rise  in  the  air,  when  nobody 
touched  it ;  but  neither  can  thev  un- 
derstand how  an  ordinary-sized  hat 
could  possibly  hold  so  many  e^gs. 
If  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  Spirits  must  have  moved  the 
chair,  why  not  rush  to  the  condunon 
that  the  hat  was  magical?  Surely 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  evidence 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other— the  evi- 
dence of  sense  ? 

*'  I  make  no  assertion  that  tables  are 
raised  by  spiritual  agency.  But  suppose 
Mr  Faraday,  by  disproving  every  other 
hypothesis,  should  drive  one  to  this :  it 
would  be  much  more  philosophical  to 
adopt  it  than  to  reject  the  clear  and 
palpable  evidence  of  sense." 

From  which  we  learn  that  the 
plain  and  palpable  evidence  of  sense 
IS  supposed  to  be  rejected  when  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  reject- 
ed. Bat  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  We 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  people 
saw  whatthoy  say  they  saw;  but  we 
doubt  their  navmg  seen  what  was 
impossible  to  be  «een,  and  could  only 
be  inferrecL  That  they  saw  —  or 
seemed  to  see— the  eggs  taken  from 
the  hat  is  credible;  but  because  they 
could  not  see  any  other  place  where 
the  eggs  might  be  hidden,  they  are  not 
justiaed  in  saying  "they  saw **  theiv 
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was  no  oth^  place ;  and  because  they 
cannot  understand  now  Houdin  could 
have  performed  the  trick,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  say  the  hat  was  madcal. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  read  with 
great  impartiality  all  the  marvellous 
narratives  of  the  most  respectable 
witnesses,  and  our  scepticism  falls  on 
the  things  the  witnesses  did  not  see. 
Thus- 

"The  Mayor  of  Cideyille  deposes  to 
the  fact  that,  being  in  the  parsonage, 
he  saw  the  tongs  leap  from  the  fire-place 
into  the  room.  Then  the  shovel  did  the 
same  thing.  The  mayor  said  to  one  of 
the  chUdren,  *  How,  Oustave  I  what  is 
thatt'  The  child  replied,  'I  did  not 
touch  it'  The  tongs  and  shovel  were 
then  replaced,  and  a  second  time  they 
leaped  forward  into  the  room.  This 
time,  as  the  mayor  testified,  he  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  them,  so  as  to  detect  the 
trick,  in  case  any  one  pushed  them ;  but 
nothing  was  to  be  ieen.  M.  Leroux,  curate 
of  Saussay,  deposes  that,  being  at  the 
parsonage,  he  witnessed  things  that  were 
inexpli(»kble  to  him.  He  saw  a  hammer 
fly,  impelled  by  an  iuTisible  force,  from 
the  spot  where  it  lay,  and  ^1  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  without  more  noise  than  if 
a  hand  had  lightly  placed  it  there.  He 
also  saw  a  piece  of  bread  that  was  lying 
on  the  table  move  of  itself  and  fall  below 
the  table.  He  was  so  placed  that  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  have 
thrown  these  things  without  his  seeing 
him  do  it." 

This  evidence  is  startling  and  con- 
vincing to  minds  untrain^  in  habits 
of  investigation ;  but  a  closer  inspec- 
tion discloses  that  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  confession  of  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  who 
"did  not  see"  how  the  thing  was 
done. 

Let  the  candid  believer  consider  for 
a  few  minutes  what  the  evidence  on 
which  he  founds  his  belief  amounts 
to.  Certain  startling  phenomena  are 
witnessed  bv  him ;  he  sees  a  table 
rock  up  and  down,  or  a  chair  rise  in 
the  air,  when  no  one  seemed  to  move 
them.  He  cannot  understand  how 
these  things  were  effected.  When 
called  upon  to  explain  them,  he  is 
forced  to  confess  complete  ignorance. 
Instead,  however,  of  keeping  this  fact 
of  his  complete  ignorance  steadily 
before  his  mind,  and  remembering 
that  any  guesses  he  may  make  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  phenomena 
were  produced,  are  only  guesses,  and 
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required  to  be  tested  and  conflrmed 
before  being  accepted  as  even  proba- 
ble hypotheses,  he  rushes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  phenomena  must 
have  been  produced  by  spiritual 
agencv.  Now,  what  evidence  has  he 
fur  thb  hypothesis?  Simply  his 
inability  to  conceive  what  physical 
agencv  was  at  work.  He  has  no 
knowled^  of  spirits,  or  their  methods 
of  procedure,  which  could  enable  him 
to  recognise  their  presence.  He  is 
therefore  totally  witnout  evidence  on 
the  subject;  and  if  he  rushes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  table  was  moved 
by  spirits,  it  is  solely  because  he  can- 
not otherwise  explain  the  movement. 
He  had  much  better  leave  it  unex- 
plained. He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  a  conjuror  s  tricks. 

Keduced  to  a  mere  question  of  in- 
ference, in  the  absence  of  positive 
knowledge,  it  is  surely  more  pro- 
.  bable  that  the  tables  were  moved  by 
human  agency— conscious  or  uncon- 
scious—tnan  by  spiritual  agency? 
We  know  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  methods  which  will  escape 
the  imperfect  examination  of  an 
audience ;  we  know  also  that  people 
may  unconsciously  push  the  table 
round;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
spirits  which  could  warrant  us  in 
attributing  the  phenomena  to  them. 
To  warrant  such  a  belief,  very  cogent 
evidence  would  be  necessary;  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  the  evi- 
dence hitherto  afforded  has  been 
such  as  could  only  satisfy  an  ex- 
tremely uncritical,  incautious  mind. 
The  communications  by  means  of 
raps  have  been  numerous  enough; 
but  although  much  childish  non- 
sense, and  much  actual  falsehood, 
have  been  communicated  by  these 
means,  no  one  of  the  many  thousand 
'*  revelations"  has  carried  with  it 
the  evidence  of  supra-mundane  in- 
telligence. The  spirits  of  poets  and 
philosophers  have  communicated  silly 
poems  and  sentences ;  the  spirits  of 
departed  relatives  have  given  vague 
indications  of  their  happiness ;  and 
the  spirits  of  murdered  pedlars  have 
vaguely  accused  their  murderers,  but 
never  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service  in  detecting 
the  criminals.  The  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare declared  to  us  that  he  was 
the  author  of  an  article  in  the  last 
Quarterly;    and   Clytemnestra  de* 
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clared  that  she  died  in  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  But  although  these  things, 
and  others  equally  trivial  and  fool- 
ish, have  been  communicated,  there 
has  been  an  utter  absence  of  supra- 
mundane  wisdom,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary sagacity,  in  decisive  cases,  such 
as  the  indication  of  a  murderer. 
Clairvoyants  have  likewise  made 
many  "revelations,"  which  have 
greatlv  startled  credulous  people; 
they  nave  read  sealed  letters,  and 
seen  into  diseased  lungs,  and  seen 
distant  events;  but,  altnough  they 
can  read  sealed  letters,  they  have 
been  unable  to  read  the  number  of  a 
bank-note  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, when  to  have  read  it  would 
have  gained  them  the  note ;  although 
thev  can  see  through  clothes  and 
flesh  into  the  lungs,  and  read  the 
state  of  your  lungs,  they  cannot, 
one  minute  afterwards,  see  what 
you  have  in  your  waistcoat  pocket 
(this  we  have  tried);  and  although 
they  can  describe  what  is  going  on 
in  India,  they  cannot  describe  what 
is  going  on  next  door.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  rapping  Mediums : 
they  are  profuse  in  communications, 
but  are  unable  to  make  any  one 
simple  communication  which  could 
be  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  spirit- 
ual hypothesis. 

A  spiritualist  gravely  proposed  the 
other  day,  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
that  a  Medium  should  be  employed 
to  discover  the  murderer  of  Mr 
Kent's  child,  at  Road;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  why  any  Medium, 
who  is  honest,  should  accept  the 

Sroposition,  and  why  earnest  be- 
evers  should  insist  on  his  accept- 
ing it.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
hibits his  powers  for  money;  and 
the  reward  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer  is  large  enough  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  ordinary  seances. 
The  effect  of  his  success,  if  he  were 
successful,  would  be  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  convert  Europe  to  Soirit- 
ualism :  two  results  which  conla  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  gains  his  living  by  spirit- 
ualism, and  who  knows  what  is  the 
opinion  of  his  inte^ty  held  by  all 
but  believers.  Yet  it  is  not  venture- 
some in  us  to  pronounce  that  no 
Medium  will  seize  this  brilliant  op- 
portunity  of  clearing  his  character, 
making  his  fortune,  and  convincing 


Europe.  He  will  avoid  any  such 
decisive  test.  He  will  prefer  to 
summon  the  spirits  of  murdered 
pedlars,  the  spirits  of  statesmen, 
poets,  philosopners^  and  children, 
whose  communications  are  not  bo 
valuable,  nor  so  easily  confronted 
with  fact.  like  the  clairvoyante 
reading  the  sealed  letter,  but  never 
attempting  to  read  thb  number  of 
the  bank-note,  he  will  continue  to  be 
medium  of  communications  wholly 
useless,  or  beyond  verification,  but 
will  not  help  us  to  clear  up  this 
Road  mystery,  in  spite  of  tJie  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  to  society  which 
would  accrue. 

In  the  celebrated  Hydesville  case, 
the  spirit  of  a  pedlar,  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  aid  give  infor- 
mation as  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  murderer.  All  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  ascertain  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  His  five  chil- 
dren, said  to  be  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, had  never  been  heard  of  there, 
and  the  implied  murderer  (the  spirit 
did  not  venture  to  accuse  Yarn)  was 
not  even  cross-examined.  That  the  in- 
formation turned  out  fidse,  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  disturb  the 
spiritualists.  Nay,  Mr  Dale  Owen 
quotes  the  following : — 

''  It  is  proper  also  to  state,  in  this  con- 
nection, that,  a  few  months  afterwards 
— to  wit,  in  July  or  August,  1848 — a 
circumstance  occurred  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  somewhat  analogous  in  cha- 
racter, and  indicating  the  danger  of  in- 
dulging, without  corroborating  evidence, 
in  suspicions  around  by  alleged  spirit- 
ual information.  A  young  pedlar,  with 
a  waggon  and  two  horses,  and  known  to 
be  possessed  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
having  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  that  city, 
suddenly  disappeared.  Public  opinion 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
murdered.  An  enthusiastic  spiritualist 
had  the  surmise  confirmed  by  the  raps. 
Through  the  same  medium  the  credu- 
lous inquirer  was  informed  that  the 
body  lay  in  the  canal,  several  spots 
being  successively  indicated  where  it 
could  be  found.  These  were  anxiously 
dragged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally, 
the  dupe's  wife  was  required  to  go  into 
«the  canal  at  a  designated  point,  where 
she  would  certainly  discover  the  corpse ; 
in  obeying  which  injunction  she  nearly 
lost  her  life.  Some  months  afterwards, 
the  alleged  victim  reappeared:  he  had 
departed  secretly  for  Canada,  to  avoid 
the  importunities  of  his  creditors." 
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The  facility  with  which  the  spirit- 
ualists evade  all  the  consequences  of 
failures,  is  seen  in  the  note  which 
Mr  Owen  affixes  to  this  narrative  :— 

^If  we  concede  the  reality  of  the 
Bpirit-iup,  aind  if  we  assume  to  judge  of 
ultra-mundane  intentions,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  the  purpose  was,  by  so  early 
and  so  marked  a  lesson,  to  warn  men, 
even  from  the  commencement,  against 
putting  implicit  faith  in  spiritual  com- 
munications." 

When  the  "devils  of  Loudun" 
were  convicted  of  having  communi- 
cated demonstrable  falsehoods,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  order  "  to  confirm 
the  incredulous  in  their  doubts."  In 
like  manner  the  spirits  of  onr  day, 
although  very  anxious  to  have  their 
communications  listened  to,  are  wont 
to  make  false  statements  for  fear  we 
should  trust  in  them  too  imp^licitly ! 

The  credulity  which  spiritualists 
display  in  the  absence  ot  evidence, 
is  not  more  surprising  than  their  cre- 
dulity in  presence  of  adverse  evi- 
dence. Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr 
Owen  quotes  the  following  :— 

"  *  On  the  5th  of  December  1838,  the 
'inmates  of  the  farm-house  of  Baldarrocb, 
in  the  district  of  Banchory,  Aberdeen- 
shire, were  alarmed  by  observing  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  pebble-stones,  and 
clods  of  earth  flying  about  their 
yard  and  premises.  They  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  discover  who  was  the 
delinquent,  and,  the  shower  of  stones 
continuing  for  five  days  in  succession, 
they  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  were  alone  the 
cause  of  it.  The  rumour  soon  spread 
all  over  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  came  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  devils 
of  Baldarrocb.  After  the  fifth  day,  the 
showers  of  clods  and  stones  ceased  on 
the  outside  of  the  premises,  and  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  interior.  Spoons, 
knives,  plates,  mustard-pots,  rolling'pins, 
and  flat-irons  appeared  suddenly  endued 
with  the  power  of  eelf-motion,  and  were 
whirled  from  room  to  room,  and  rattled 
down  the  chimneys,  in  a  manner  nobody 
could  account  for.  The  lid  of  a  mus- 
tard-pot was  put  into  a  cupboard  by  a 
servant-girl,  in  the  presence  of  scores  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
came  bouncing  down  the  chimney,  to 
the  consternation  of  everybody.  There 
was  also  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  on  the  roof,  and  pieces  of 
stick  and  pebble-stones  rattled  against 
the  windows  and  broke   them.     The 
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whole  neighbourhood  was  a  scene  of 
alarm ;  and  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  per- 
sons of  education,  respectable  farmere>, 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural  charac- 
ter of  these  events.' 

'*  The  excitement,  Mackay  goes  on  to 
state,  spread,  within  a  week,  over  the  par- 
ishes of  Banchory-Teman,Drumoak,Dur^ 
ris,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent district  of  Meame  and  Aberdeensh  ire. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed  that  all 
horses  and  dogs  that  approached  the 
farm-house  were  immediately  affected. 
The  mistress  of  the  houre  ond  the  ser* 
vaut-girls  said  that  whenever  they  went 
to  bed  they  were  pelted  with  pebbles 
and  other  missiles.  The  farmer  himself 
travelled  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  an 
old  conjuror,  named  Willie  Foreman,  to 
induce  him,  for  a  handsome  fee,  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  from  his  property. 
The  heritor,  the  minister,  and  aU  the 
.elders  of  the  kirk,  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  result 

"*  After  a  fortnight's  continuance  of 
the  noises,'  says  Mackay,  '  the  whole 
trick  was  discovered.  The  two  servant- 
lasses  Were  strictly  examined,  and  then 
committed  to  prison.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
alarm  and  credulity  of  their  master  and 
mistress  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the 
neighbours  and  country  people  after- 
wards, made  their  task  comparatively 
easy.  A  little  common  dexterity  was 
all  they  had  used;  and,  being  themselves 
unsuspected,  they  swelled  the  alarm  by 
the  wonderful  stories  they  invented.  It 
was  they  who  loosened  the  bricks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  placed  the  dishes  in  such 
a  manner  on  the  shelves  that  they  feU 
on  the  slightest  motion.' " 

Instead  of  treating  this  story  as 
one  of  the  many  exposed  tricks,  Mr 
Owen  insists  that  it  was  no  trick. 
*'  The  proof  that  the  girls  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,'*  he  says, 
"  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  were  they  secured  in 
the  countv  jail  than  the  noises 
ceased.**  To  any  but  a  spiritualist 
we  should  say  the  proof  would  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  other.  Magietrates 
m  England  are  not  in  the  habit  ot 
committing  suspected  persons  to 
county  jails,  without  other  proof 
than  what  will  take  place  aft^er  com- 
mitment ;  and  unless  cross-examina- 
tion had  elicited  confession  from  the 
girls,  they  would  never  have  been 
imprisoned.    But  even  their  confts- 
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sion  would  not  disturb  Mr  Owen*8 
belief ;  the  idea  of  these  two  girls 
having  performed  such  a  trick  unde- 
tected, 18  to  him  far  more  incredible 
than  that  spirits  should  have  been  at 
work. 

''For  five  days  a  sbower  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  clods  of  earth  are  seen  flying 
about  tbe  yard,  and  are  thrown  against 
the  windows.  Hundreds  of  persons  come 
to  witness  the  phenomenon,  and  none  of 
thtm  can  <iccowUfor  it.  Is  it  credible^ 
is  it  conceivable^  that  two  girls,  employed 
all  day  in  menial  duties  under  the  eye 
of  their  mistress,  should,  by  'a  little 
common  dexterity,*  have  continued  such 
a  practical  joke  for  five  hours — to  say 
nothing  of  five  days — without  being  in- 
tvitahly  detected  f  Then  various  utensils 
in  the  house  not  only  move,  as  if  self- 
impelled,  about  the  room,  but  are  whirled 
from  one  room  to  another,  or  dropped 
tlown  the  chimney,  in  presence  of  crowds 
of  witnesses.  There  is  a  tremendous 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  on  the  roof, 
and  the  windows  are  broken  by  sticks 
and  pebble  •  stones  that  rattle  against 
them.  This  farce  is  kept  up  for  ten 
days  morCf  making  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood a  scene  of  alarm,  baffling  the  in- 
genuity of  herifoTf  minister,  and  elders; 
and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  was 
all  a  mere  prank  of  two  servant-girls, 
effected  by  loosening  a  few  bricks  in  the 
chimney,  and  placing  the  crockery  so 
that  it  fell  on  slight  motion  !  A  notable 
specimen,  surely,  of  the  credulousness  of 
incredulity ! " 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given 
of  Mr  Dale  Owen's  credulity,  and 
utter  inability  to  discriminate  evi- 
dence, no  surprise  will  be  fielt  at  his 
having  made  a  collection  of  stories 
relating  to  dreams,  haunted  houses, 
and  apparitions,  as  proofs  of  spiritual 
communications.  The  stories  of  a|r 
paritions  are  curious,  and  might  make 
a  convert  of  everv  one  who  is  weak 
enough  to  concluoe  that  whatever  is 
not  understood  must  needs  be  super- 
natural These  stories  often  wear 
a  most  deceptive  air  of  precision. 
Names  and  dates  are  given  with 
scrupulous  exactness;  ana  the  stories 
themselves  are  certainly  such  as  baffle 
explanation.    Here  is  one  : — 

"In  the  month  of  October  1833,  Mr 

C ,  a  gentleman,  several  members  of 

whose  family  have  since  become  well 
and  favourably  known  in  the  literary 
world,  was  residing  in  a  country  house, 
in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.    He  had  just 
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completed  a  new  residence,  about  seventy 
or  eighty  yards  from  that  in  which  be 
was  then  living,  intending  to  move  into 
it  in  a  few  days.  The  new  house  was  in 
plain  sight  of  the  old,  no  tree  or  shrub 
intervening ;  but  they  were  separated, 
about  half  way,  by  a  small,  somewhat 
abrupt  ravine.  A  garden  stretched  from 
tbe  old  house  to  the  hither  edge  of  this 
ravine,  and  the  further  extremity  of  this 
garden  was  about  forty  yards  from  the 
newly  erected  building.  Both  buildings 
fronted  west,  towards  a  public  road,  the 
south  side  of  the  old  dwelling  beiog 
directly  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
new.  Attached  to  the  rear  of  the  new 
dwelling  was  a  spacious  kitchen,  of 
which  a  door  opened  to  the  north. 

**  The  family,  at  that  time,  consisted 
of  father,  mother,  uncle,  and  nine  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  elder  daughters,  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old, 
was  named  Rhoda;  and  another,  the 
youngest  but  one,  Lucy,  was  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age. 

"  One  afternoon  in  that  month  of  Oc- 
tober, after  a  heavy  rain,  the  weather 
had  cleared  up ;  and  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  the  sun  shone  out.    About 

five  o'clock  Mrs  C stepped  out  into 

a  yard  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling 
they  were  occupying,  whence,  in  the 
evening  sun,  the  new  house,  including 
the  kitchen  already  referred  to,  was  dis^ 
tinctly  visible.      Suddenly  she  called  a 

daughter,  A ,  saying  to  her,  *  What 

can  Rhoda  possibly  be  doing  there,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms?    She  ought  to 

know  better,  this  damp  weather.*   A , 

looking  in  the  direction  in  which  her 
mother  pointed,  saw,  plainly  and  unmis- 
takably, seated  in  a  rocking>chair,  just 
within  the  kitchen-door  of  the  new  resi- 
•  dence,  Rhoda,  with  Lucy  in  her  arms. 
'  What  a  strange  thing !'  she  exclaimed ; 
'it  is  but  a  few  minutes  since  I  left 
them  up-stairs.'  And,  with  that,  going 
in  search  of  them,  she  found  both  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms,  and  brought  them 

down.     Mr  C and  other  members 

of  the  family  soon  joined  them.  Their 
amazement,  that  of  Rhoda  especially, 
may  be  imagined.  The  figures  seated 
at  the  hall-door,  and  the  two  children 
now  actually  in  their  midst,  were  abso- 
lutely identical  in  appearance,  even  to 
each  minute  particular  of  dress, 

"  Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  in  breath* 
less  expectation,  and  there  still  sat  the 
figures;  that  of  Rhoda  appearing  to  rock 
with  the  motion  of  the  chair  on  which 
it  seemed  seated.  All  the  family  con- 
gregated, and  every  member  of  it — 
therefore  twelve  persons  in  all — saw  the 
figures,  noticed  the  rocking  motion; 
and  became  convinced,  post  all  possible 
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denbt^  ihai  it  fcas  the  appearance  of 
Bhoda  and  Lucy. 

"  Tlien  the  father,  Mr  C ,  resolved 

to  cross  over  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but,  hav- 
ing lost  sight  of  the  figures  in  descending 
the  ravine,  when  he  ascended  the  oppo- 
site bank  they  were  goD& 

"  Meanwhile  the  daughter  A had 

walked  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
garden,  so  as  to  get  a  closer  view ;  and 
the  rest  remained  gazing  from  the  spot 
whence  they  had  first  witnessed  this  un- 
accountable phenomenon. 

"  Soon  after  Mr  C had  left  the 

house,  they  all  saw  the  appearance  of 
Rhoda  rise  from  the  chair,  with  the 
chUd  in  its  arms ;  then  lie  down  across 
the  threshold  of  the  kitchen-door ;  and 
after  it  had  remained  in  that  recumbent 

Eosition  for  a  minute  or  two,  still  em- 
radng  the  child,  the  figures  were  seen 
gradually  to  sink  down,  out  of  sight. 

"When  Mr  C i-eached  the  en- 
trance, there  was  not  a  trace  nor  appear- 
ance of  a  human  being.  The  rocking- 
chair,  which  had  been  conveyed  across  to 
the  kitchen  some  time  before,  still  stood 
there,  just  inside  the  door,  but  it  was 
empty.  He  searched  the  house  care- 
fully, from  garret  to  cellar ;  but  notbiug 
whatever  was  to  be  seen.  He  inspected 
the  clay,  soft  from  the  rain,  at  the  rear 
exit  of  the  kitchen,  and  all  around  the 
house,  but  not  a  footstep  could  he  dis- 
cover. There  was  not  a  tree  or  bush 
anywhere  near,  behind  which  any  one 
could  secrete  himself,  the  dwelling  being 
erected  on  a  bare  hill-side. 

*'  The  &ther  returned  from  his  fruitless 
search,  to  learn,  with  a  shudder,  what 
the  fumily  meanwhile  had  wituessed. 
The  circumstance,  as  may  be  supposed, 
made  upon  them  a  profound  impression ; 
stamping  itself  in  indelible  characters 
on  the  minds  of  all.** 

Singular  enough.  '  Yet  Mr  Owen 
Beems  to  forget  tnat  inasmuch  as  the 
two  children  seen  in  the  vision  were 
themselves  alive  and  present  in  the 
house,  the  vision  could  not  have  been 
one  of  spirits  appearinj]^ — unless  we 
are  to  suppose  tnat  spirits  can  be  in 
two  places  at  one  and  tlie  same  time. 
And  without  pretending  to  explain 
this  vision,  especially  on  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  it  was  in  some  way 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Brocken 
spirit  :— 

'*  In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (vol. 
i.  p.  232)  will  be  found  a  record  of  the 
observations  which  finally  explained  to 
the  scientific  •  world  the  nature  of  the 
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gigantic  appearance  which,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken  (one  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains),  for  long  years  excited  the 
wondering  credulity  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  passing 
traveller.  A  Mr  Haue  devoted  some 
time  to  this  subject  One  day,  while  he 
was  contemplating  the  giant,  a  violent 
puff  of  wind  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
off  his  hat.  Suddenly  clapping  his  hand 
upon  it,  the  giant  did  the  same.  Mr 
Haue  bowed  to  him,  and  the  salute  was 
returned.  He  then  called  the  pi*oprietor 
of  the  neighbouring  inn  and  imparted  to 
him  his  discovery.  The  experiments 
were  renewed  with  the  same  effect.  It 
became  evident  that  the  appearance  was 
but  an  optical  effect  produced  by  a 
strongly  illuminated  body  placed  amid 
light  clouds,  reflected  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  magnified  till  it  ap- 
peared five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 
*'  In  Westmoreland  and  other  moun- 
tainous countries  the  peasants  often 
imagine  that  they  see  in  the  clouds 
troops  of  cavalry  and  armies  on  the 
march — when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  but 
the  reflection  of  horses  pasturing  on  a 
hill  side,  and  peaceful  travellers  or  la- 
bourers passing  over  the  landscape/' 

The  desire  to  explain  the  narratives 
we  hear  and  the  marvels  we  witness, 
often  leads  to  rash  statements  and 
suppositions,  the  effect  of  which  is 
only  to  confirm  the  credulity  of  the 
credulous.  It  is  better  to  abstain 
from  explanation.  When  you  hear 
of  tables  rising  in  the  air,  no  one 
touching  them,  content  yourself  with 
regarding  these  things  as  you  regard 
Houdin*s  conj urine;  tricks.  Fall 
back  upon  the  simple  confession  that 
you  don*t  know  how  the  things  are 
done,  and  don^t  care  to  know.  You 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  thing 
is  a  trick.  You  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  some  Mediums  are  im- 
postors; what  evidence  have  you 
that  all  are  not  ? 

Adelu8ionsogross,adoctrine  so  ab- 
surd, and  a  practice  so  base  and  debas-* 
ing,  only  deserves  serious  notice  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  concentrates  upon 
that  want  of  a  ri^ht  appreciation  of 
evidence  which  is  common  among 
mankind.  In  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  of  service.  "  II  ne  suflfit  pas  de 
dire  que  Tesprit  est  faible,"  said  Male- 
branche;  "  il  faut  lui  faire  sentir  ses 
faiblesses.'*  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  human  testimony  is  fallible  ; 
we  must  point  out  the  origin  of  its 
weakness— its  tendency  to  err. 
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If  we  seek  for  one  difltingaiBfaing 
mark  of  philosophic  advanoement  in 
a  nation  or  an  individual,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  keen  perception  of  what 
constitutes  evidence.  There  may  be, 
and  there  often  is.  enormous  intel- 
lectual activity  ana  brilliant  faculty 
conjoined  with  a  very  imperfect  sense 
of  evidence ;  so  that  splendid  crea- 
tions of  art  and  daring  systems  of 
philosophy  often  issue  from  minds 
which  very  faintly  discriminate  the 
elements  of  a  demonstration.  Some- 
times this  is  congenital  weakness ; 
sometimes  it  is  due  to  imperfect  cul- 
ture; men  rely  on  incomplete  evi- 
dence, because  they  have  not  learned 
what  complete  evidence  is.  The 
latter  conaition  is  noticeable  in  the 
speculations  of  early  philosophers, 
who  uniformly  accepted  verbal  dis- 
tinctions for  valid  proofs,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  not  learned  to  dis* 
criminate  the  illusory  nature  of  ver- 
bal distinctions.  In  Aristotle,  for 
example,  we  constantly  find  a  refer- 
ence to  what  has  been  said  on  a 
subject.  "  The  usual  point  from 
which  he  starts  in  his  inquiries,*'  to 
quote  Dr  Whewell's  account,  "is 
that  toe  say  thus  or  thus  in  common 
language.  Thus,  when  he  discusses 
the  question  whetheir  there  be  in  any 
part  of  the  universe  a  void,  or  space 
m  which  there  is  nothing,  he  inquires 
first  in  how  many  senses  we  say  that 
one  thing  is  in  another.  He  enu- 
merates many  of  these ;  we  say  the 
part  is  in  the  whole,  as  the  finger  is 
tn  the  hand ;  again  we  say  the  species 
is  in  the  genus,  as  man  is  incluaed  in 
animal ;  a^ain  the  government  of 
Greece  is  tn  the  King ;  and  various 
other  senses  are  described  and  exem- 
plified, but  of  all  these  the  most  proper 
IS  when  we  say  a  thing  is  tn  a  vessel, 
and  generally  in  placed  * 

It  IS  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  Evidence  that  the  de- 
cline of  superstition  is  due.  The 
figments  of  the  imagination  vanish 
before  the  realities  of  science  ;  and 
science  itself  becomes  rapid  in  its 
growth  only  because  men  have  learned 
the  necessity  of  testing  their  conclu- 
sions, and  cross-ezaniining  the  evi- 
dence. Subject  to  the  rears  and 
phantasies  of  an  imagination  which 
IS  stimulated  by  the  marvels  encom- 
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passing  him,  man  is  incessantly  cre- 
ating bugbears  and  obstacles  out  of 
unusual  phenomena.  He  is  credulous 
from  his  very  impatience  to  get  the 
truth,  and  his  inexperience  of  the 
ways  in  which  truth  can  be  sought 
Fearful  curiositv  is  the  origin  of 
superstitions ;  solemn  curiosity  is  the 
origin  of  philosophies. 

The  grossness  and  universality  of 
the  superstitions  which  have  alarm- 
ed and  subdued  mankind,  have  often 
been  made  the  subject  of  declama- 
tion ;  but  it  would  perhaps  have 
mitigated  the  contempt  of  some  de- 
claimers,  could  they  have  known 
that  the  credulity  they  are  pity- 
ing had  often  as  rational  a  basis  as 
the  lofty  speculations  of  a  Pytha- 
goras, a  Plato,  or  a  Hegel.  Sur- 
rounaed  as  we  are  by  mysteries,  and 
helpless  as  we  find  ourselves  amid 
them,  we  are  irresistibly  prompted  to 
seek  an  explanation  of^  them.  So 
strong  is  this  desire,  that,  in  all  but 
very  acute  or  very  cultivated  minds, 
any  explanation  which  does  not  con- 
tradict previous  conceptions  is  eagerly 
receivea.  In  the  presence  of  moving 
tables,  the  cause  of  the  movement 
not  bein^  apparent,  men  cannot  ac- 
ouiesce  in  simple  ignorance;  they 
demand  an  explanation ;  and  the 
mere  sug^tion  that  spirits  moved 
the  table  is  readily  welcomed.  And 
others,  who  r€}ject  with  scorn  the 
suggestion  of  spirits,  accept,  on  no 
better  evidence,  the  suggestion  of 
"  electricity." 

Supreme  disregard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  on  which  its  conclusions 
are  based,  is  one  of  the  marks  of  an 
uncultivated  intellect  It  is  a  part 
of  the  credulousness  continued  m>m 
childhood ;  and  is  seen  in  the  accept- 
ance, without  misgiving,  of  any  state- 
ment of  facts  which  is  made  confi- 
dently, and  without  obvious  motive 
for  deceit  Not  only  in  matters  of 
science,  but  in  matters  of  daily  life, 
is  this  credulity  observed.  You  can- 
not step  into  an  omnibus,  or  chat 
with  an  acquaintance  at  the  club, 
without  hearing  distinct,  positive, 
and  important  statements  respecting 
the  intentions  of  public  men,~state- 
ments  involving  their  personal  hon« 
our,  perhaps  the  national  safet]^)  and 
uttered  with  an  air  of  conviction 


*  Whiwell  :  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Ch*p.  L 
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which  would  be  ludicrous  were  it 
not  80  sad ;  yet  if  you  happen  to  ask 
on  what  evidence  the  speaker  relies, 
you  find  perhaps  that  there  is  no- 
thui^  better  than  the  surmise  or 
gossip  of  Our  Own  Correspondent,  or 
of  some  "  ignorant  ape  walking  about 
in  breeches/'  who  undertakes  to  sup- 
|>ly  a  newspaper  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  motives  of  persons  he  has 
never  seen,  and  whose  characters  he 
cannot  know.  The  other  day  we 
heard  a  lady  speak  with  sorrowing 
severity  of  a  popular  author  being 
''such  a  dreaoful  liar."  Surprised 
at  the  charge,  we  asked  on  what 
evidence  it  was  asserted.  She  was 
completely  taken  aback  at  the  idea 
of  evidence  being  requisite;  but 
quickly  returning  to  her  position,  she 
confidently  replied,  "Oh!  it  is 
known.**  By  wnom  known,  and  how 
known,  remained  a  mysterjr.  She 
had  heard  this  said ;  had  bebeved  it 
without  mis^ving,  and  repeated  it 
with  conviction. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks has  been  to  show  how  easily 
an  inference  mav  be  mistaken  for  a 
fact,  and  how  habituallv  men  declare 
they  have  seen  what  tney  have  only 
inferred.  Seeing  is,  in  all  cases,  be- 
lieving; but  in  all  cases  we  must 
assure  ourselves  of  what  we  have 
seen,  carefuUy  discriminating  it  from 
what  we  have  not  seen  but  only 
imagined,  and  carefully  ascertaining 
whether  the  facts  seen  by  us  are  all 
the  facts  then  present.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  see  accurately  any  se- 
ries of  events ;  nor,  when  under  any 
strong  emotion,  is  it  easy  to  prevent 
the  ima^pation  from  usurping  the 
place  of  vision.  "  Many  individuals,** 
says  Liebig, "  overlook  half  the  event 
through  carelessness;  another  adds 
to  what  he  observes  the  creation  of 
his  own  imagination ;  whilst  a  third, 
who  sees  siSficiently  distinctly  the 
different  parts  of  Uie  whole,  con- 
founds together  things  which  oueht 
to  be  kept  separate.  In  the  Gorlitz 
trial,  in  Darmstadt,  the  female  at- 
tendants who  washed  and  clothed  the 


body,  observed  on  it  neither  arms  nor 
head;  another  witness  saw  one  arm, 
and  a  head  the  size  of  a  man's  fist; 
a  third,  a  physician,  saw  both  arms 
and  head  of  the  usual  size.**  * 

The  scientific  intellect  is  alert  and 
inquisitive  as  to  proof.  It  is  not  con- 
tented with  observing  all  the  links  in 
the  chain  are  united,  unless  each  link 
is  of  firm  iron.  The  logical  sequence 
may  be  perfect,  yet  the  premises  all 
wrong.  In  the  early  days  of  science, 
important  conclusions  were  formed 
upon  evidence  which  no  one  thought 
or  testing.  Explanations  were  abun- 
dant ;  theories  cost  little ;  but  actual 
knowledge  was  small.  Centuries  of 
such  phuosophy  produced  little  re- 
sult; two  centuries  of  philosophy, 
since  men  began  to  be  rigorous  as  to 
evidence,  have  produced  the  splendid 
results  we  know. 

Yet  although  the  necessity  of  test- 
ing evidence  is  fiilly  recognised  in 
theory,  it  is  still  frequently  neglected 
in  practice  even  by  men  of  science. 
On  all  hands  we  see  men  speculating 
without  undergoing  the  tedious  but 
indispensable  process  of  veriBcation. 
They  take  too  much  for  granted. 
They  fail  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
bability and  proof;  between  hypo- 
thesis and  fact.  If  this  laxity  is  no- 
ticeable in  science,  no  one  will  wonder 
at  its  existence  in  morals  and  politics : 
there,  men  who  demand  evidence  are 
considered  "  troublesome.**  Never- 
theless there,  as  in  science,  we  must 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  believe 
without  evidence,  and  to  mistake  an 
inference  for  a  fact:  there,  as  in 
science^  we  must  be  very  cautious  in 
admitting  the  statement  of  a  respect- 
able witness  to  be  a  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  facts,  merely  because  his 
character  guarantees  the  veracity  of 
the  statement  as  to  what  he  saw.  We 
do  not  impugn  his  veracity  in  declar- 
ing that  no  character  can  be  a  guar- 
antee for  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  a  description  ;  because  the 
description  can  only  be  of  the  facts 
seen  by  him — ^the  facts  unseen  are 
beyond  his  testimony. 


*  Ltkbto  :  Letters  on  Chemistry ^  p.  28.  On  the  opening  of  the  Great  Ezliibition 
in  1851,  the  reporters  in  the  newspapers  differed  almost  as  widely.  One  declared 
the  weather  to  have  been  perfect — "  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell ; "  another  declared  it 
**  showery  ; "  a  third  described  the /our  grey  horses  which  drew  the  Queen's  carriage ; 
ft  fourth  called  them  four  hays  ;  ft  gentleman  whom  we  interrogated  said  the  horses 
were  two  bays. 
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THE  PAPiX  GOVBBNMENT. 


A  LITTLE  time  ago  we  were  all 
reading  with  avidity  the  sparkling, 
witty,  and  intelligent  work  of  M« 
About  on  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Fope,  M.  About  is  a  writer 
who,  like  our  own  late  Sydney  Smith, 
mingles  so  much  wit  and  pleasantry 
with  his  pungent  remarks  and  his 
grave  condemnatory  facts,  that  many 
readers  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
have  been  amused  rather  than  in- 
structed by  him -— enlivened  more 
than  enlightened.  To  such  readers 
the  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  sedate 
Englishman  and  a  pious  Catholic, 
who  has  been  long  residing  in  Rome, 
may  be  acceptable.  We  have  to  in- 
troduce to  them  a  work  of  a  quite 
different  stamp  from  M.  About*8— a 
grave,  conscientious,  serious  work, 
that  aims  at  no  wit,  that  sometimes 
dallies  with  the  poetical  aspect  of 
things,  that  displays,  wherever  fit 
occasion  presents,  a  gentle  and  not 
intolerant  spirit  of  piety,  but  which 
never  seeks  to  raise  a  smile.  His 
unwilling  testimony,  extorted  by  ex- 
perience or  personal  observation,  to 
the  weakness  and  defects  inherent  in 
the  Papal  Government,  may  be  of 
value  to  those  who  still  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  two  characters  of 
Catholic  priest  and  civil  magistrate 
ought  not  to  be  combined  in  the 
same  person. 

It  is  an  unwilling  or  reluctant  wit- 
ness that  we  have  before  us.  Charles 
Hemans,  the  author  of  this  book, 
son  of  the  poetess  who  has  made  his 
name  celebrated  in  England,  is  one 
of  that  small  and  most  curious  group 
of  English  laymen  who,  in  these  later 
days,  from  an  exuberance  of  piety 
or  learning,  have  deserted  the  too 
tame  and  scanty  creed  of  Protestant- 
ism for  that  fulness  of  religious  faith 
which  they  find  in  Catholicism. 
What  was  the  peculiar  line  of  cogent 
reasoning  which  induced  an  intelli- 
gent Englishman  —  not  himself  a 
Eriest,  or  solicitous  to  share  in  the 
onour  or  mysterious  power  of  the 
priesthood— to  break  with  his  earlier 


creed,  the  creed  of  his  home  and  of 
his  country,  in  order  to  submit  him- 
self to  a  foreign  church,  which,  more 
than  any  other  church  or  priesthood 
that  ever  existed,  labours  to  repress 
all  free  intellectual  movement-— we 
do  not  know,  and  do  not  seek  to 
know.  This  is  matter  of  personal 
and  private  history.  We  have  merely 
to  observe  that  one  who  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rome,  to  be  close  to  the 
very  source  and  fountain-head  of  re- 
ligious truth,  and  to  be  participant 
in  the  purest  and  most  perfect  reli- 
gious worship,  could  not  readily,  or 
without  much  provocation,  have 
come  forward  as  an  evidence  asunst 
the  temporal  government  of  the  so- 
vereign under  whose  spiritual  gov- 
ernment he  had  been  so  solicitous  to 
place  himself. 

Mr  Hemans's  work,  as  its  title  will 
show,  is  of  an  ambitious  order,  and 
the  present  volume  is  to  be  regs^rded 
only  as  a  portion  or  instalment  of  it. 
Catholic  Italy  and  its  Institutions, 
is  a  title,  indeed,  that  opens  a  wide 
and  indefinite  prospect.  But  aa  we 
are  concerned  with  that  part  only  of 
the  present  volume  which  treats  of 
the  Pope's  civil  government,  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  the  general  design  of  the 
work,  or  to  say  how  far  this  volume 
has  carried  out  its  accomplishment. 
Partly  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
a  foreign  printer,  the  book  wears  a 
somewhat  uninviting  aspect.  Au- 
thors, we  know,  are  abundantly 
repaid  by  the  pleasant  occupation 
their  own  work  supplies  to  them; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  this  reflection, 
some  feeling  of  melancholy  and  re- 
gret would  have  stolen  over  us  as  we 
Serused  this  volume.  There  is  evi- 
ence  throughout  of  much  industry, 
much  observation,  much  reading,  and 
an  earnest  conscientious  spirit ;  yet 
all,  we  fear,  will  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing any  definite  result.  A  precise 
definite  object  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  aimed  at.  His  materials,  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  are  brought 
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oonfiaBedly  before  us ;  his  combina- 
tion of  purely  historical  matter 
with  contemporary  events  and  mat- 
ter of  personal  observation,  is  not 
sldlfully  contrived.  We  seem  some- 
times to  be  reading  a  book  of  travels, 
sometimes  a  diy  historical  summary. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  ordinary 
literary  skill,  of  that  tact  and  judg- 
ment to  select  and  combine,  whioi 
may  be  seen  in  many  a  work  not 
evincing  half  the  industry  or  thought 

Mr  Hemans  does  not  paraaehis 
theology,  or  give  to  it  anv  disagree- 
able prominence.  To  judge  by  the 
volume  before  us,  the  sBsthetic  side 
of  the  Catholic  worship— the  poetry 
and  art  which  naturally  unite  with 
its  symbolic  ritual— has  made  more 
impression  on  him  than  its  peculiar 
dogmas  of  theology.  After  describing 
the  mental  stupor  and  degrading  po- 
verty into  which  a  certain  Itahan 
town  is  sunk,  he  brings  through  its 
long  straggling  streets  some  gay  and 
imposing  procession,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure which  this  spectacle  gives  to  him 
and  to  the  populace,  he  seems  for  a 
moment  to  forgive  or  forget  all  that 
he  has  been  teliing  us.  A  pious  and 
charitable  priesthood  distributes  alms 
indiscriminately,  and  thereby  culti- 
vates sloth  and  pauperism ;  a  pious 
and  dogmatic  pnesthood  distributes 
another  kind  of  alms— its  miserable 
dole  of  religious  knowledge— and  cul- 
tivates here  also  a  mental  sloth  and 
piuiperism.  Mr  Hemans  can  per- 
ceive this.  But  the  cathedral  of  Uie 
town,  ^  transformed  into  one  great 
pavihon  of  silk  and  damask  hang- 
ings**— but  the  triumphal  arch, 
''constructed  with  admirable  skill, 
with  columns,  attic,  entablature,  re- 
liefs, and  statuary,  all  of  fragile  mi^ 
terial,  yet  perfect  in  illusion** — but 
the  statues  of  "  the  Saviour^  and  St 
Sebastian,  and  St  Roch,  rising  in 
colossal  forms,  prepared  by  means  of 
plaster  for  the  neaas,  hands,  or  other 
parts  exposed,  and  linen  draperies 
soaked  in  lime-water  for  the  rest,** 
— these  steal  away  his  heart,  and, 
for  a  time,  console  his  spirit  These 
•cannot  be  surrendered,  though  sur- 
rendered they  must  assuredly  be,  if 
the  multitude  are  not  for  ever  to  re- 
main children.  "  Protestantism,**  he 
writes,  "  has  done  away  with  such 
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celebrations  as  the  above  described ; 
but  are  its  followers^  therefore,  the 
better?  are  the  hibonous  classes  in 
its  cities  (socially  on  a  par  with  the 
majorilT  of  towns  amongst  the  moun- 
tains) tne  happier  in  the  routine  of 
their  monotonous  existence?  All 
this  splendour  and  preparation  for 
the  Frascati  centenaiy,  involving  ex- 

Senses  <X)nsiderable  to  a  place  of  the 
escription,  connecting  itiself  with  no 
object  tangible  or  material,  bore  wit- 
ness to  an  immortal  interest,  a  spi- 
ritual reality ;  and.  remembering  it, 
I  cannot  but  echo  the  exclamation  of 
Madame  de  StaeL '  que  j*aime  Tin- 
utHe!*" 

But  what  he  and  we  should  de- 
scribe as  rintUiU^  is  a  most  serious 
business  with  this  populace,  whom 
we  would  benefit,  not  exactly  by 
taking  away  this^  but  bv  ^ving  some- 
thing better,  of  which  it  fills  the 
place.  It  occupies  precisely  that 
place  which  each  of  us  fills  with  the 
most  earnest  and  solemn  thought  he 
is  capable  of.  It  could  not  be  retained 
the  moment  it  was  recognised  as 
rinuiile.  But  we  do  not  quote  this 
passage  for  the  sake  of  entering  into 
controversy  with  the  author — his 

fentle,  grave,  and  gracious  temper 
oes  not  provoke  to  controversy — 
but  it  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is 
no  iconoclast  we  have  before  us,  and 
that  it  is  a  veiy  mild  note  of  reproba- 
tion we  are  to  expect. 

We  pass  over  the  first  chapter, 
which  IS  of  an  historical  character, 
and  open  the  book  at  the  second, 
which  bears  the  title.  The  Fapal 
Court  and  Government.  Mr  Hemans 
was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  IX.  He  stood  with  the 
crowd  before  the  Papal  palace,  saw 
the  cardinals  come  forth  upon  the 
balcony,  and  heard  one  of  them  pro- 
nounce the  glad  tidings — "  A  nnuncio 
vobis  gauaium  magnum^  habemtis 
Fapam/"* 

"  A  tempest  of  jubilant  sounds  follow- 
ed, formed  by  the  chorus  of  viviu  with 
exulting  military  music,  broken  on  at 
interrals  by  the  deep  booming  of  cannon 
from  a  distance.  Still  were  eyes  fixed 
on  that  balcony,  where  another  group 
soon  appeared,  all  the  cardinals  now 
standing  before  its  balustrade,  and  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs  in  response  to  the  sa- 
lutes of  the  people,  till  amidst  them  was 
2b 
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brought  forward  one  different  in  coetume, 
and  8tiil  more  in  expression,  distinguiBh- 
ed  bjra white  cassooLand  rochet^  acrim- 
Bon  silk  niantle  covering  the  ahooldera,  a 
gold  embroidered  stole,  and  white  sUk 
skullcap.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
stately  group,  this  personage  was  greeted 
with  a  tumult  of  applause  and  martial 
music,  ordnance  from  the  fortress,  and 
pealing  of  bells  from  the  churches.  He 
raised  his  hand,  went  mntely  through 
the  action  of  blessing,  and  then,  support- 
ing his  head  on  both  hands  as  he  leaned 
over  the  balustrade,  gave  way  to  his  emo- 
tion in  a  flood  of  tears." 

On  the  eYenin^  of  the  same  day  that 
he  witnessed  this  militaiy  greeting 
retomed  by  apostolic  blessing,  our 
author  is  on  the  bridge  of  St  A^elo, 
and  meets  "a  cort^e  of  charioto,  in 
the  most  sumptuous  of  which  sat  the 
new  Pontiff,  looking  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, but  perfectly  self-possessed, 
an  amiable  smile  on  his  benignant 
placid  countenance,  as  he  gave  the 
olessing  with  uplifted  hand,  turning 
to  the  rig:ht  and  the  left,  tiiat  afl 
might  receive  it  and  see  him.  Oh. 
quanto  i  bello  !  was  the  comment  I 
heard  on  his  appearance." 

Then  came  the  solemnities  of  the 
coronation,  amongst  which  our  poeti- 
cal catholic  and  lover  of  symbols  does 
not  fail  to  mention  the  smoking  flax, 
'*  tlmce  displayed  and  thrice  consum- 
ed, at  the  end  of  a  wand  carried  in 
the  procession  before  the  enthroned 
Pontiff^  with  the  loudly  chanted 
admomtion :  Fater  sancte,  sic  transit 
gloria  mundil^ 

Alas !  the  gloria  mundi  does  not 
even  wait  for  death  to  extinguish  -it 
It  dies  down  verjr  rapidlv— dies  down 
in  the  interior  of  that  pdace  to  which 
the  crowned  Pope  retires.  It  is  gone 
long  before  the  Cardinal  Camerhngo 

Si  the  performance  of  another  sym- 
lic  rite  which  our  author  mentions) 
enters  the  silent  chamber  and  strikes 
three  times  on  the  brow  of  the  mute 
pope,  and,  receivingno  answer,  pro- 
claims that  the  rapal  throne  is 
vacant,  and  that  a  vicar  of  Christ  has 
again  to  be  elected.  It  is  at  best  a 
weaiv,  anxious,  unsocial  existence  to 
which  a  Pope  is  now  elected.  Look- 
ing at  it  fr(Hn  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  presents  nothing  enviable,  lliis 
Pius  IX.J  formerly  Cardinal  Mastai, 
was,  it  18  said,  most  unexpectedly 
elevated  to  the  Papal  throne.    He 
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had  not  even  a  residence  in  Rome^ 
and,  coining  hastily  from  his  bishop- 
ric of  ImaliL  we  are  told  that  he  went 
to  the  concuive  in  a  carriage  borrow- 
ed from  another  cardinal ;  and  that 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  tne  scrutiny  of  the  votes  declared 
that  the  election  had  fallen  upon  him, 
''he  almost  fainted  from  emotion; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  cardi- 
nals could  support  him  to  assume  his 
new  robes  behind  the  altar,  and 
receive  in  that  gorgeous  chapel  at 
the  Quirinal,  the  inaugural  act  of 
homage  from  the  Sacred  Coll^ 
called  la  prima  adorazione/*  The 
emotion  was  no  doubt  genuine,  and 
all  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude were  as  genuine  as  such  shout- 
ing ever  is,  and  there  is  some  genuine 
significance,  we  suppose,  in  the  "ador- 
ation," and  the  pompous  coronation, 
and  the  Accipe  tiaram  tribus  coronis 
omatam,  et  scias  te  esse  patrem 
^ncipum  et  regurn^  rectorem  orhis^ 
%n  terra  vicarium  Salvatoris  nostn 
Jesu  Christiy  cui  est  honor  et  gloria 
in  secula  seciUorum,  But  after  all 
is  over  the  Pope  retires  behind  thei 
scenes  to  an  existence  which  seems 
divided  between  a  monotonous  rou- 
tine and  very  perplexing  negotiationa 
"  Little,  indeed,"  says  our  author. "  is 
the  Papal  throne  to  be  coveted  for 
the  sake  of  the  splendour  or  unlimit- 
ed indulgences  allowed  to  temporal 
Srincea  The  Pope  lives  witnout 
berty,  shut  up  in  the  circle  of  pre- 
scribed duties,  bound  by  the  same 
obligations  of  penitence,  fasting,  and 
ooniession  as  tne  humblest  ecdesiaa- 
tic.  None  of  the  distnustionB  or 
festivities  of  other  courts  are  allowed 
to  his;  every  meal  is  taken  by  him 
abne ;  and  he  is  truly  (as  Gerbet 
observes)  'imprisoned  in  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  finding  that  to  him 
the  Papal  throne  becomes  the  column 
ofastyUte.'" 

Some  of  our  readers  may  like  to 
know  a  little  more  of  the  interior  of 
a  Papal  palace.  Those  who  have 
derived  the  idea  of  it  from  the  luxu- 
rious reign  of  Leo  X.  may  learn  how 
staid,  demure,  and  methodical  a  func- 
tionaiy  a  modem  pope  is  expected  to 
be. 

"His  court,  though  externally  splendid, 
is  austerely  regelated,  and  his  privy 
purse  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  4260 
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Boman  dollara  per  annum,  though  offsr- 
ings  from  the  faithful  in  variouB  ooun- 
triee  have  (especially  in  the  case  of  his 
present  Holiness)  brought  occasional 
augmentation  to  these  narrow  means. 
Among  the  thousand  chambers  of  the 
Vatican,  few,  and  those  not  the  largest, 
are  reeenred  for  his  residence.  In  the 
Quirinal  palace  he  has  a  more  magnifi- 
cent suite ;  but  his  villa  on  the  lake  of 
Albano,  and  that  lately  purchased  at 
Porto  d' Anzio,  are  surpassed  in  scale  and 
grandeur  by  many  country  seats  of 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  England. 
Though  always  appearing  abroad  with  a 
cort^e  of  chariots  and  mounted  guards, 
in  private  his  habits  are  simple,  his  dress 
entirely  white,  with  a  gold  embroidered 
cross  on  the  slipper,  which  is  kissed  in 
the  act  of  that  homage  he  usually  dis- 
penses with  from  non-Catholics  at  pre- 
sentation, and  of  which  he  himself  sets 
the  example,  so  far  as  Christian  humility 
is  implied,  by  kissing  the  feet  of  priests 
(who  are  generally  poor  and  strangers) 
during  the  solemnitv  of  Holy  Thursday. 
He  holds  no  levees,  but  access  to  him  is 
easy,  through  application  to  proper  offici- 
als, i^for  persons  of  almost  every  rank, 
with  no  other  requirement  as  to  eti- 
quette of  costume  than  black  evening 
drees  without  gloves,  and  the  veil  for 
females.  ...  I  may  add,  as  to  the 
private  life  of  Pius  IX.,  that  he  dailr 
celebrates  mass  in  his  private  chapel, 
and  attends  another  mass  said  by  a  chap- 
lain :  dedicates  the  entire  morning,  till 
an  early  dinner,  to  his  duties;  then 
drives  out,  and  (when  beyond  the  city 
walls)  usually  walks;  returns  again  to 
occupy  his  hours,  till  a  rather  late  sup- 
per, in  that  routine  of  endless  and  ever- 
prescribed  engagements  that  render  the 
life  of  a  Pope  little  else  than  a  magnifi- 
cent slavery.  Among  these  engage- 
ments, audiences,  official  and  private, 
are  not  the  least  prominent  or  weaii- 
Bome ;  and  I  have  heard  of  his  present 
Holiness  having  literally  to  spend  the 
day  till  7  p.m.,  in  one  series  of  recep- 
tions. 

"  Most  of  tbe  ecclesiastics  enrolled  in 
the  Papal  Court  rank  as  prelates;  and 
this  household  is  at  present  composed  of 
the  Cardinal,  Secretary  of  State,  '  Pre- 
fect of  the  Apostolical  Palaces,'  a  major 
domo,  a  msostro  di  camera,  an  auditor, 
the  maestro  of  the  sacred  palaces  (who 
is  always  a  Dominican  and  head  of  the 
censorship  over  the  press),  10  private 
chamberlains,  102  private  supernumer- 
ary chamberlains,  all,  like  the  former,  of 
prelatic  rank,"  &c.  ftc. 

The  title  of  Prelate,  it  is  hardly 
necesaaiy  to  say,  is  not  synonymous, 
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as  it  is  in  England,  with  that  of 
fiishop.  It  is' an  honorary  title  con- 
ferred bv  the  Pope,  and  the  bearer  of 
it  may  be  a  priest  or*  layman.  He 
has  the  tonsure,  is  called  Mondgnor^ 
and  wears  violet  stockings.  If  he 
has  any  chance  of  exchanging  his 
yiolet  for  the  scarlet  stockings  of  a 
cardinal,  or  any  hope  of  valuable 
preferment,  he  probably,  in  course 
of  his  career,  becomes  full  priest ;  if 
the  prospect  of  promotion  no  logger 
tempts  him  along  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  retires  and  becomes  decided 
layman.  ''  He  marries,**  so  M.  About 
says,  '*  for  one  takes  a  wife  here  on 
the  day  of  one's  despair.  An  ambi- 
tious man  who  is  disappointed  kills 
himself  at  Paris  —  at  Rome  he 
marries." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  admission  of  laics  into  tbe 
civil  government  of  Rome,  and  Mr 
Hemans  gives  us  a  long  list  to  show 
how  large  a  proportion  of  offices  are 
held  by  laymen;  but  he  has  the  can- 
dour to  aoknowledffe  that  these 
statistics,  on  which  Mr  Ma&;uire  and 
others  have  laid  so  much  stress, 
"  convey  no  proof  that  the  directing 
principle—the  animus  of  this  sys- 
tem—is not  exclusively  ecclesiasti- 
cal" They  certainly  prove  no  such 
thing.  If  the  hi^jher  offices  and  all  the 
Mtronage  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  the  lay  official  is  sure  to  be 
the  mere  tool  and  instrument  of  the 
Church.  These  prelates  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  are  not,  in 
general,  priests,  but  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  priestly  in  their  ideas  and 
poli^ ;  they  expect  everything  from 
the  Pope.  One  wonders  that  certain 
reasoners  have  not  discovered  that 
the  present  government  is  decidedly 
laic,  since  tne  prime  minister  is  a 
cardinal  -  deacon.  Why,  even  the 
lowest  functionaries  that  serve  this 
clerical  monarchy  must  be  imbued 
with  the  clerical  spirit !  We  see  here 
in  Endand  that  the  parish  beadle, 
though  uncpiestionably  a  layman,  haa 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  him  as 
strong  as  the  rector— probably  much 
stronger. 

An  amusing  use  is  made  of  this 
circumstance  that  some  of  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  Pope  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  priests.  Of 
the   cardinals,  some  are  cardinal- 
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biBhops,  Boine  cardinal-priefits,  some 
cardinal'deacoDs.  Cardmal  Antonelli 
is  of  the  last  order,  and  if  he  serves 
the  Church  in  a  somewhat  worldly 
fashion,  and  more  after  the  manner 
of  the  serpent  than  the  dove,  the 
Church  itself  can  receive  no  taint, 
and  he  himself  is  not  so  very  blam- 
able,  since  he  is  not  a  priest !  '^  Lea 
bonnes  ames,"  says  M.  About,  "  qui 
veulent  absolument  que  tout  soit 
bien  k  Rome,  font  sonner  bien  haut 
Tavantage  qu'il  a  de  n'^tre  pas  prdtre. 
Si  onl'accuse  d'etre  trop  riche  :  d*ao- 
oord,  r^pondent  ces  Chretiens  indul- 
gents,  mais  souvenez-vous  qu'il  n'est 

SB  pr§tre  !  Si  Ton  trouve  qu'il  a  lu 
acniavel  avec  profit,  il  n'est  pas 
pr^tre !  Si  le  public  cite  un  peu 
souvent  ses  bonnes  fortunes,  il  n  est 
pas  pr^tre  !  Je  ne  savais  pas  que  les 
diacres  eussent  le  privilege  de  tout 
faire  impun^ment  A  ce  prix,  que  ne 
nous  permettra-t*on  point,  4  nous 
que  ne  sommes  pas  m^me  tonsures  ?** 

Mr  Hemans  is  desirous  of  convey- 
ing to  the  English  mind  a  just  idea 
of  the  private  life  of  cardinals,  as 
well  as  of  the  Pope.  He  has,  no 
doubt,  obtained  accurate  information, 
and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that,  as  a  class,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  pomp,  they  are  much 
the  same  description  of  people  as 
may  be  found  amongst  the  clergy  in 
any  cathedral  town  of  England.  He 
tell  us— 

"  It  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  from 
the  outward  splendour  and  cumbrous 
ceremonial  attached  to  this  rank,  that 
the  private  existence  of  the  cardinals  is 
all  gilded  with  pomp  and  steeped  in 
luxury.  Much  is  required  for  the  exter- 
nal— little  left  to  private  purposes.  The 
income  of  a  cardinal,  simply  as  such,  who 
resides  in  the  Papal  States,  is  4000  scudi 
a'year;  though,  if  he  hold  a  bishopric,  ab- 
bacy, or  other  benefice,  or  office  of  gov- 
ernment, the  revenue  attached  «to  such, 
of  course,  brings  augmentation  to  his 
means.  With  the  state  they  must  keep 
up  (as  two  carriages,  livery  servants, 
chaplun,  secretary,  &c.),  many  of  the 
Sacred  College  have  little  at  Uieir  dis- 
posal :  some  have  died  so  poor  that  it 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  defray 
their  funeral  expenses  out  of  the  trear 
sury,  or  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign. 
Even  the  seven  cardinals  of  the  order  of 
bishops,  suffragans  of  Rome,  have  not 
(abatement  bemg  made  of  obligatory 
imd  official  expense)  any  great  super- 
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fluity;  and  I  am  assured,  on  creditable 
authority,  that  about  500  scudi  a-year  is 
all  that  remains  in  the  private  purse  even 
of  the  most  exalted  among  these  eccle- 
siastical princes  !  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised at  such  exemplification  of  the 
principle  of  Catholicism,  whose  aim  is  to 
surround  with  lustre  the  spiritual  idea 
attached  to  the  office — not  to  aggrandise 
the  individual,  or  administer  to  the  pride 
of  family." 

Mr  Hemans  delights  in  tracing  a 
symbolic  meaning  in  everything 
about  him.  The  pnnces  of  the  Church 
shall  enjoy,  if  he  pleases,  merely  a 
symbolic  wealth.  We  know  there  is 
one  instance  in  which  they  display 
very  ingeniously  a  symbolic  poverty. 
If  a  cardinal,  as  member  of  some  reli- 
gious fraternity,  has  taken  the  vow 
of  poverty,  he  records  or  fulfils  the 
vow — by  drivinff  in  a  brown  chariot 
instead  of  a  scanet  one ! 

We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
both  Pope  and  cardinals  in  this  pre- 
sent century  lead  most  respectable 
lives,  and  are,  in  general,  admir- 
able specimens  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character.  We  have  our  own  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  who,  probably, 
in  mere  domestid  or  personal  luxury, 
are  far  in  advance  of^ these  princes  of 
the  Church ;  we  have  no  diflSculty, 
therefore,  in  picturing  to  ourselves  a 
number  of  quiet,  respectable,  int^- 
gent,  and  learned  men,  wearing  red 
stocking  and  driving  about  in  gild- 
ed coaches.  But  if  we  were  to  take 
our  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  ])ut  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  give  him  for  secretaries  of  state 
the  able  Bishops  of  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Exeter— should  we,  out  of 
these  worthy  prelates,  form  a  very 
admirable  civil  government  for  Eng- 
land ?  We  should  probably  say  that, 
Justin  proportion  as  they  were  zealous 
churchmen  would  they  prove  defec- 
tive as  king  and  ministers.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  may  be  very  excellent 
ecclesiastics — they  have  proved  them- 
selves bad  governors,  bad  legislators, 
bad  administrators  or  justice.  Muni- 
cipal government  is  for  earthly  ob- 
jects, the  administration  of  justice, 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  the 
like,  and  these  require  the  undivided 
care  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  they 
are  committed.  A  food  priest  subor- 
dinates every  earthly  interest  to  the 
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piety  of  his  flock,  or  the  prosperity 
of  his  church.  To  him  a  great  cn- 
minal,  who  is  a  sound  Catholic,  is 
not  half  so  detestable  as  a  good  citi- 
zen who  is  a  bad  believer.  What  is 
earthly  ijrosperity  itself  ?  Adversity 
and  Christian  resignation  are  much 
better.  We  rise  easily  above  the 
pleasures  of  others ;  and  can  willingly 
stand  sponsors  for  any  poor  child  that 
it  shall  renounce  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world.  And  if  dl 
ecclesiastics  are  not  pietists,  they 
rarely  fail  of  being  good  churcnmen  ; 
so  that  no  object  of  civil  government 
will  be  carried  forward  beyond  the 
point  where  it  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  mental  submission 
of  the  laity. 

The  Papal  Government  is  a  des- 
potism—the short-lived  constitution 
given  by  Pius  IX.  may  be  regarded 
as  a  nuUity—and  it  must  share  in  all 
the  evils  of  that  unchecked  form  of 
government  The  despotism,  it  is 
true,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  not 
likely  to  use  his  power  in  wanton 
acts  of  cruelty,  but  it  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  one  who,  in  the  great  in- 
terests of  his  hierarchy,  would  feel 
himself  justified  in  any  arbitrary  act 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  defects 
which  follow  directly  on  the  tpiritual 
nature  of  the  government,  as  that 
indiscriminate  charity  which  pro- 
duces the  very  poverty  it  vainly  at- 
tempts to  overtake,  and  that  mis- 
chievous lenity  towards  criminals, 
which  it  balances  by  a  [severity 
equally  mischievous  against  all  who 
venture  to  think  for  themselves. 

**  That  discontent  prevuls  at  Rome/' 
writes  Mr  Hemana,  "  against  all  authori- 
ties,  politica],  municipal,  and  religious, 
is  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
setrer ;  and,  allowing  for  exaggera- 
tions or  causeless  ill  humours,  the  con- 
stant expression  of  that  feeling  must  be 
admittea  to  represent  a  moral  fact, 
though  few  may  be  qualified  fully  to 
account  for  its  origin  or  intensity.  Those 
who  live  under  a  goyemment  must, 
generally  speaking,  be  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate it  than  weorisers  at  a  distance. 
Most  severely  has  the  judicial  system  of 
this  country  been  criticised,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  one  of  its  aspects 
too  prominent  at  Rome  cannot  he  de- 
fended, in  the  arbitrary  principle  mani- 
fest in  such  abuses  as  arrests  on  mere 
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suspicion,  indefinite  delay  of  trials,  pro- 
longed imprisonments  before  sentence 
or  even  investigation  has  ensued." 

Andj  finally,  after  reviewing  some 
of  the  judicial  anomalies  that  spring 
from  a  government  which  punishes 
sin  more  than  crime,  and  disbelief  as 
the  greatest  of  sins,  our  author  con- 
cludes b^  giving  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Catholic  religion 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the 
Papacy  could  mnit  itself  to  a  spiri- 
tual dominion. 

**  In  many  minds,"  he  says,  "  and  al- 
most universally  in  this  country,  the 
idea  now  obtains  that  the  highest  credit 
of  the  Papacy  can  only  be  restored  by 
separation  from  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
or  at  least  such  modification  of  that  so- 
vereignty as  to  reduce  it  simply  to  a 
guarantee  for  independence,  poUtiod  and 
financial." 

In  other  European  Covemments 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
criticise  and  check  each  other.  Both 
need  this  sort  of  criticism.  A  religi- 
ous corporation  is  of  admirable  ser- 
vice as  a  censor  to  the  state  and  the 
people ;  but  if  there  is  no  power  in 
the  nation  to  overlook  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  religious  corporation, 
it  will  run  riot  or  oecome  corrupted. 
A  religious  corporation  made  des- 
potic becomes  the  most  despotic  of 
all  governments,  for  it  is  despotic 
over  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

Again,  there  are  needful  and  im- 
perative functions  of  the  state  which 
are  altogether  inappropriate  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  How  can  a 
genuine  Christian  priest  keep  alive 
we  military  spirit  of  his  subjects) 
The  sword  should  be  placed  in  other 
hands.  Even  the  sword  of  justice 
he  cannot  wield  with  the  necessary 
ener^  and  promptitude.  The  judge 
here  in  England  sentences  a  crimiiud 
to  be  executed,  and  forthwith  pious 
clergymen  come  round  him  and  do 
their  utmost,  in  the  interval  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  to 
prepare  the  murderer  for  his  advent 
mto  another  world.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  objection  that  some 
have  madCj  that  this  dismissal  to 
happier  regions  of  the  penitent  crim- 
inal detiacts  from  the  terror  of  the 
pumshment,  and,  therefore,  from  its 
salutary  effect  upon  society,  is  one 
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of  those  objections  which  seem  to 
have  vididity  till  we  look  closer  into 
the  matter;  for.  in  fact,  this  con- 
cern manifested  tor  the  safety  of  the 
soul  makes  death  itself  more  terrible, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  au^ents  the 
horror  that  hangsover  capital  punish- 
ment. But  what  if  we  allowed  the 
Tisiting  clergy,  or  the  pious  home 
missionary,  to  delay  the  execution 
till  he  was  satisfied  that  the  soul  of 
the  criminal  was  saved?  The  cer- 
tainty and  promptitude  of  the  punish- 
ment, on  which  all  its  efficacy  de- 
pends, would  be  at  an  end.  Yet  this 
IB  what  is  done  in  Rome.  A  Catholic 
priest  does  not  think  the  soul  saved 
unless  the  criminal  has  received 
absolution,  and  he  cannot  receive 
absolution  until  he  has  confessed  his 
sina  If  a  crime  has  really  been 
committed,  there  is  a  confession  of  it 
to  be  made,  and  till  this  confession 
has  been  extracted  the  priest  is  re- 
luctant to  sign  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  Thus  assassins  and  ban- 
ditti— men  who  have  made  robbery 
and  murder  their  trade — have  been 
kept  in  prison  till  it  has  been  felt 
that  it  was  too  late  to  punish  them ! 
the  populace  had  forgotten  their 
crimes,  and  would  Iook  only  with 
compassion  on  their  death.  The 
right  of  asylum  is  still  retained  in 
the  Roman  States.  It  keeps  up  the 
sacredness  of  churches  ana  church- 
men. Even  murderers  must  acknow- 
ledge there  is  some  good  in  religion, 
if  it  shelters  them  trom  the  pursuit 
of  justice. 

All  temporal  interests  are  subor- 
dinated or  postponed  to  a  fictitious 
piety  —  a  pietjp  divorced  from  its 
rational  connection  with  human  well- 
being.  Much  of  the  land  is  held  in 
mortmain  —  what  can  it  better  do 
than  support  pious  souls  who  pray  for 
others?  You  talk  in  vain  of  improve- 
ments, of  long  leases,  of  better  modes 
of  communication,  roads  and  rail- 
ways—these pious  souls  must  not  be 
disturbed ;  and  what  else  can  be  de- 
manded of  them  than  to  transmit  to 
others  the  same  immunity  from  all 
mundane  cares  which,  for  the  profit 
of  mankind  in  general,  they  have 
submitted  to  enjoy  ?  Even  the  most 
beautiful  and  beneficent  of  human 
feelings— that  charity  which  interests 
us  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  with- 
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out  which  a  human  society  must 
become  stagnant  and  corrupt — is 
made  a  mischief  and  a  calamity  by 
being  converted  into  an  arbitraij 
rule  of  this  fictitious  piety.  It  is 
enough  that  the  man  gives—BB  if  all 
charity  consisted  in  givinz — as  if  it 
were  not  incumbent  to  help  also  by 
prompting  to  self-help— as  if  it  were 
not  a  matter  of  duty  to  reflect  on  the 
ultimate  result  of  our  giving.  Is 
the  mere  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  giver  of  so  much  coin,  to  satisfy 
the  dutv  of  Christian  and  rational 
charity?  Yet  the  Papal  Government 
itself^  and  everymonastic  institution, 
and  eveiy  individual  whose  con- 
science is  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
priest,  merely  gives,  and  gives— and  a 
frightful  amount  of  poverty  is  the 
inevitable  result 

In  thought  as  well  as  in  action 
there  can  be  no  advancement  under 
this  government  The  church  of  the 
middle  ages  is  to  assert  its  authority 
over  the  minds  of  a  more  enlightened 
and  civilised  era.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  this  end  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  assistance  of  a  mon- 
archical power,  with  whom  the 
hierarchy  has  made  alliance — what 
must  it  be  when  the  hierarchy  can 
act  for  itself,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  ally  who  has  his  own 
objects  and  his  own  interests  to  con- 
sult ?  The  press  is  put  under  a  rigid 
censorship:  the  eoucation  of  the 
people  is  put  under  the  supervision 
of  tne  priesthood.  All  philosophy, 
all  history,  all  science,  is  limited  or 
falsified  to  just  that  teaching  whidi 
will  accord  with  its  religious  dogmas. 
A  grown-up  man  cannot  read  a 
heretical  book,  even  for  the  sake  of 
controverting  it,  without  the  virritten 
licence  of  a  priest ;  and  this  written 
licence  will  contain  express  excep- 
tions. Mr  Hemans  gives  us  one  in 
which  the  whole  works  of  Bentham 
are  excepted.  The  dry  laborious 
works  of  our  reforming  jurist  were 
not  to  be  read,  even  for  the  sake  of 
controverting  them.  Some  may  think 
less  of  this  intellectual  slavery  than 
of  civil  or  municipal  abuses;  but 
they  think  very  erroneously:  it  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  How  can 
any  practices  of  such  a  government 
be  reformed,  if  the  doctrines  from 
which  they  flow,  or  the  spiritual 
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ftQthority  by  which  they  are  main- 
tainedy  may  not  be  questioned  t 

We  avoid  mentioning  many  of  the 
hanh  and  spiteful  acts  with  which 
the  present  government  is  char;^^ 
because  we  desire  to  keep  distmet 
tiiose  evils  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
individual  pope  or  minister,  from 
those  which  are  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem itself— a  system  which  unites  in 
the  same  person  a  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral despotism.  There  is  no  care 
m  this  government— there  is  no  faith 
in  human  progress.  It  has  only  to 
preserve,  to  eigoy,  to  give  its  sub- 
jects paradise  and  purgatorv.  There 
IS  no  earthly  progress  for  the  people 
worth  a  thought  The  old  and  de- 
testable plan  of  monopolies  holds  its 
place  in  Kome — monopolies  of  tobac- 
co, salt,  sugar— we  know  not  what — 
are  given  or  sold  by  the  government 
What  motive  has  itfor  securing  to  hu- 
man industry  greater  scope  and  more 
equitable  treatment)  You  would 
say  that  so  vicious  and  demoralis- 
ing a  method  of  raising  money  as  the 
lotteiy,  would  at  least  be  abandoned 
by  a  government  so  moral  in  its  pre- 
tensions that  it  i)rudishly  interferes 
with  the  anatomical  studies  of  the 
schools  of  surgery ;  but  no,  it  holds 
its  place. 

'^Thoogh  not  to  the  same  degree  a 
furore  here  as  at  Naples,  and  though 
the  pablic  extraction  at  Rome  is  only 
bimestral,  not  weekly,  as  at  the  forrn^ 
city,  the  effects  are  scarcely  less  minoos 
in  one  than  the  other  State.  On  Satur- 
day, twice  in  the  month,  it  is  that  a 
large  and  excited  multitude  assemble  in 
Uie  ptaaza  in  one  of  Rome's  older  quar- 
ters, before  the  stately  palace  called 
'  Hadama'  from  its  foundress  Catherine 
de  Medici,  now  appropriated  to  offices 
of  government  At  a  balcony  high  on 
the  front  appears  a  group  of  authorities, 
with  a  chaplain  and  a  theatrically-dressed 
Uttle  boy  standing  before  a  cylindrical 
vessel  in  a  frame.  When  all  is  ready, 
after  this  receptacle  has  been  made  to 
turn  rapidly  on  a  pivot,  the  little  chief 
actor  (whose  innocence  is  used  to  impose 
upon  the  crowd  in  the  equivocal  trans- 
action) draws  slowly  out  from  the  vessel 
the  winning  numbers,  each  of  which  is 
loudly  proclaimed  to  the  people.  .  .  • 
If  the  glittering  '  gin-palaces'  in  London 
streets  be  a  reproach,  not  less  so  is  the 
nightly  illuminated  lottery -office  in 
Rome— open  later  than  all  other  estab- 
IMimentB,  and  under  no  obligation  of 
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closing  for  any  festival.  Poor  families 
in  this  city  lay  by  their  little  earnings 
weekly,  to  the  privation  of  parents  and 
children,  for  buying  numbers  to  play ; 
and  when  one  observes  the  degrading 
soperstition  among  other  results,  aston- 
ishment is  increased  at  the  support,  by 
ecclesiastical  government,  of  a  system  so 
odious.  Divining,  dream-interpretations, 
charms,  are  among  the  train  of  attend- 
ant evils,  despite  their  being  condemned 
dogmatically  by  the  Church.  II  vera 
libra  dd  Sogni  is  a  vile  publication,  sold 
at  almost  every  stall  in  Rome  (without 
impediment  from  the  rigorous  censor- 
ship that  has  not  spared  Oioberti  or 
Rosmini),  a  snare  for  ignorance,  that 
professes  to  give  the  corresponding 
•  lucky  number '  for  every  object  that 
can  be  thought  or  dreamt  of!— even 
the  name  '  Papa'  admitted,  with  its  ap- 
propriate divination  in  three  numbers  ; 
and  prete,  cardinale,  cardinalatOy  each 
with  its  number  for  gambling  on — be- 
sides other  terms  grossly  indecent  I 
More  deplorable  is  it  that  such  supersti- 
tion should  be  supported  by  any  minister 
of  religion ;  but  the  belief  widely  pre- 
vails, and  is  to  a  degree  encouraged  by 
those  who  should  labour  to  uproot  it, 
that  certain  of  the  mendicant  friars  have 
gifts  of  divination  for  the  lottery.  I  was 
visited  once  by  a  friar,  an  entire  stranger, 
who  mysteriously  intimated  that  if  T 
were  a  lottery-gambler  he  conld  tell  m« 
something  worth  knowing — ^for  which  I 
thanked  him." 

For  all  apology  you  are  told  that 
the  people  ot  Rome  would  gamble  in 
the  lotteries  of  other  Stat^  if  they 
had  not  one  of  their  own.  One  would 
think  that  here,  if  anywhere,  the 
Papal  Oovemment  would  set  a  good 
example  to  its  neighbours ;  but  it 
seems  to  argue  as  Cowper's  school- 
boy, **  If  the  orchard  must  be  robbed, 
I  may  as  well  go  shares.**  M.  About 
suggests  that  the  Court  of  Rome  may 
not  altogether  disapprove  qf  the  sort 
of  education  a  lottery  assists  in  giv- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  mav  be 
some  advantage,  he  says,  in  teaching 
people  to  depend  on  their  industry 
rather  than  on  their  luck.  But  then, 
in  the  Roman  States,  where  industry 
leads  to  little,  the  lotteiy  is  a  conso- 
lation for  the  poor.  One  can  always 
hope,  and  the  Church  teaches  us  to 
live  on  hope ;  and  it  is  a  bad  habit 
of  the  mind  to  rel^  upon  ourselves. 
Better  rely  on  providence,  on  miradiL 
and  pray  to  the  saints  for  a  good 
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number,  and  consult  the  Capuchin, 
who  is  good  authority  on  this  as  on 
other  subjects^  and  hve  as  much  as 
possible  by  faith. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
mere  temponu  interests  of  the  people 
a  matter  of  conscience  witn  this 
priestly  goYemment.  What  can  in- 
dustry do  but  make  the  world  more 
pleasant  and  seductive  1  And  science 
IS  a  known  enemy  to  implicit  belief. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  country  in 
Christendom  where  education  is  so 
Httle  advanced  as  this,  which  lies 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  goyemment  that  is 
now  upheld  by  the  foreimi  troops  of 
France,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
government  which  is  again  threat- 
ened with  overthrow  by  the  new 
movement,  headed  by  Gcuibaldi  and 
the  Eine  of  Sardinia.  Will  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  or  any  other  em- 
peror, continue  to  support  it  1  And 
what  will  be  the  results  on  Catholic 
Europe,  if  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  should  really  come  to  an 
end  %  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  though 
it  is  only  a  very  imperfect  answer  we 
can  fave  to  them. 

When  the  present  Emperor  of 
France  undertook  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope  to  his  civil  power,  it  was  a 
small  republic,  of  most  uncertain 
existence,  that  he  assailed  and  de- 
stroyed. And  the  policy  which  de- 
termined him  is  very  intelligible. 
He  thereby  represented  himself  to 
all  Europe  as  the  champion  of  order, 
he  gained  the  support  of  his  own 
clergy,  and  he  set  nis  foot  on  this 
rising  flame  of  republicanism,  which, 
as  matters  stood,  seemed  to  bode 
no  good  to  Italy,  or  to  neighbouring 
nations.  But  the  scene  has  very 
rapidly  changed.  The  new  move- 
ment IS  one  for  national  unity, — the 
formation  of  one  great  Italian  mon- 
ftrchy.  Will  the  Emperor  of  France 
oppose  this  movement,  openly  or 
covertly?  Or  will  it  be  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  its  ends,  despite 
of  all  foreign  opposition  ?  Here  we  can 
express  no  confident  opinion.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  grandest  political 
scheme  which  has  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  in  our  day  may  be  fulfilled. 
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It  looks,  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,"  too  good  to  be  true,"— too  grand 
a  project  to  be  actually  accomplished. 

All  Italy  formed  into  one  compact 
monarchy . — or  say  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  has  been 
left  under  the  dominion  of  Austria — 
the  design  is  one  which  must  kindle 
the  imagination  of  the  coldest  politi- 
cian. A  kingdom  of  Italy  that  would 
soon  compete  in  population,  in  wealth, 
in  intelligence,  with  the  kingdom  of 
France — what  an  accession  to  the 
great  family  of  European  nations! 
Not  an  acre  of  land,  nor  a  single 
human  soul,  would  be  added  to 
Europe,  and  still  there  would  be  a 
new  creation, — a  new  people,  with 
renewed  energies.  France,  England, 
and  Germany  have  long  represented 
the  growth  and  progress  of  tne  world,; 
they  have  been  the  foremost  and  ad- 
vancing nations  of  Europe ;  now  a 
fourth  would  come  amongst  them, 
who,  in  every  career,  whether  of  art, 
science,  industry,  or  war,  would  be 
second  to  none.  Every  one  feels 
directly  that  Italy  would  be  a  new 
power ;  that  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
would  spring  up  as  fix>m  a  sleep. 
Commerce  and  iodustrv  would  revive, 
new  schools  of  art  would  appear,  and, 
above  all,  new  universities,  or  univer- 
sities that  will  teach  science  and  his- 
tory in  quite  a  new  spirit.  Hitherto 
the  youth  of  Italy,  the  youth  of  the 
middle  classes,  on  whom  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  each  coming  age  de* 
pends,  has  been  cruelly  nudtreated. 
"cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  ana 
then  pronounced  to  be  capable  of 
nothing  better  than  a  theatrical  and 
coffee-house  existence.  Let  us  hope 
that  France  will  not  be  impelled,  by 
some  feeling  of  distrust  and  jealousy, 
to  oppose  and  thwart  this  great  re- 
generation of  a  people,  who,  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  the  prosecution  of 
science  and  philosophy, — if  not  in 
material  wealth  and  power,— may 
soon  be  its  distinguishea  rival. 

We  can  but  hope  success  to  this 
great  effort  for  a  united  Italian  peo- 
ple. We  know  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  encountered,  the  opposition 
from  without  and  within,  the  open 
or  concealed  hostility  of  foreign 
powers,  the  ceaseless,  pertinacious, 
unwearied,  and  unscrupulous  resist* 
ance  of  the  great  body  of  the  priest- 
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bcxxi,  the  alternating  sloth  and  pas- 
sion of  the  populace,  and  the  timid- 
ity and  repugnance  to  change  which 
the  wealthy  classes  in  all  nations  are 
BQre  to  display.  We  can  but  hope. 
But  if  it  snould  succeed,  there  are 
some  of  the  results  to  follow  from 
it  on  which  we  should  speak  with 
much  less  hesitation,  which  we  should 
venture,  indeed,  very  confidently  to 
predict 

Why  is  it  that  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  construction,  by  the  Italians 
themselves,  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
invigoration  of  all  tne  powers  and 
energies  of  the  people?  Because 
we  know  that  this  great  political 
design  cannot  possibly  be  accom- 
plished without  such  an  awakening 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  country 
as  must  inevitably  display  itself  in 
very  many  directions.  In  one  di- 
rection the  very  contest  will  call  it 
forth.  It  is  not  the  Austrian  alone 
that  has  driven  the  several  portions 
of  Italy  into  this  union— it  is  not 
the  Austrian  alone  that  would  op- 
pose it — there  is  a  power  of  the  one 
Church  which  the  scattered  civilians 
of  Italy  are  incapable  of  competing 
with — there  is  a  subtle  opponent  in 
their  own  territory  which  must,  in 
oneshapeor  other,  be  done  battle  with. 

The  programme  of  national  unity 
necessariJy  implies  two  things — 
freedom  from  forei£[n  domination, 
and  a  due  subordination  of  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  civil  power,  or  an 
equitable  alliance  between  them. 
The  Austrian,  limited  to  a  comer 
of  Italy,  and  left  unassailed  there, 
might  not  provoke  an  open  war,  but 
the  open  war  of  speech,  of  denunci* 
ation,  of  every  pri^y  weapon,  there 
is  no  possible  escape  from.  It  is  in 
vain  that  leaders  of  this  great  poli- 
tical movement  strive  to  umit  it  to 
politics ;  it  will  be  a  religious  as  well 
as  civil  contest.  They  do  not  now  as- 
sail the  Church,  but  the  Church  will 
assail  them,  and  they  must  combat 
or  submit. 

It  is  impossible  to  exclude  Rome 
from  the  pr()gramme  of  an  Italian 
kingdom.  Kome  must  be  the  capital 
of  the  new  Italy.  The  existence  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  should  consent  to  restrict 
it  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of 


Rome,  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  Italian 
monarchy.  The  Pope,  or  the  Bie^op 
of  Rome,  must  become,  in  temponu 
matters^  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  subject 
of  the  Italian  monarchy. 

Of  course  the  priesthood,  and  those 
who  feel  with  the  priesthood,  wiU  be 
indignant  at  the  thought,— will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
this  degn^tion,  as  they  will  esteem 
it,  of  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Church.  They  will  set  in  motion 
every  engine  of  diplomacy ;  they  will 
rouse  eveiy  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  no  traitors,  no  <»lum« 
niators,  that  can  rival  an  angiy 
priesthood.  There  is  no  peace  to  m 
made  with  them.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war;  there  must  be 
war  or  submission.. 

We  confess  we  tremble  for  the  &te 
of  Italy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast 
power  of  the  clergy  over  a  most 
superstitious  people,  and  call  to 
mind  that  the  anger  of  that  clergy 
will  inevitably  be  roused  to  the  ut^ 
most.  There  are  princes,  too,  as 
superstitious  as  the  populace,  or, 
what  is  worse,  who  seek  to  govern 
by  its  superstition.  An  Emperor 
who  coula  enter  into  a  concordat 
with  a  pope  in  order  to  improve  the 
piety  and  morality  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, may  commit  any  folly,  or  any 
treachery  on  eartL  He  is  not  to 
be  trusted  fo^^  a  moment.  He  has 
stamped  himself  indelibly  as  perfect 
child  or  perfect  hypocrite.  Or  who 
can  say  what  a  confessor  may  do 
with  the  conscience  of  a  queen  of 
Spain,  or  a  Dominican  Mar  with  the 
populace  of  Castile  and  Madrid  t 
who  knows  what  disturbance  in 
every  Catholic  country  the  emissaries 
of  Riome  may  excite  1  We  know  this, 
that  there  is  no  war  so  cruel  that  a 
Catholic  priesthood  would  not  bring 
upon  its  own  country  in  the  defence 
or  its  Church. 

We  tremble  for  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  but  we  repeat  that  it  is 
because  the  contest  must  be  of  this 
twofold  description — because  an  in- 
ternal domination,  as  well  as  an 
external  one,  must  be  overthrown, 
if  success  is  to  be  achieved— that 
we  prognosticate  such  good  results 
from  a  politically  united  Italy.  Let 
us  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that^ 
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in  spite  of  all  opposition,  snecess 
has  been  attained — that  a  great 
Italian  monarchy  has  been  formed, 
embracing  the  Roman  States— what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  Papacy  1 

We  have  in  Mr  Hemans  one  of 
those  Catholics  who  can  look  without 
dismay,  or  even  with  approbation, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  temporal 
soTcreignty  of  the  Pope.  He  thinks 
Catholicism  will  reap  benefit  from 
the  change,  arise  purer  and  stronger. 
If  for  Catholicism  we  mifi;ht  substi- 
tute Christianity^  or  if  the  Papacy 
can  be  distinguished  from  Cathol- 
icism, we  should  acquiesce  in  his 
opinion.  But  if  the  present  eccle- 
siastical system,  the  present  govem- 
ment  of  the  Church,  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  Catholicism  —  if  Catho- 
licism is  rightly,  described  by  Le 
Maistre  in  £as  celebrated  booK,  Le 
Paptf— then  we  pronounce  that  it 
cannot  long  survive  the  blow  it 
would  receive  by  the  subjection  of 
the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
King  of  Italy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  immediately 
after  any  adversity  should  befall  the 
Pope,  whether  humiliation  or  exile, 
the  fervent  devotion  of  Catholics 
would  increase.  For  a  time  he 
might  exercise  a  greater  influence 
than  ever  over  the  pious  throughout 
all  Europe.  It  is  very  likely,  too, 
that,  for  centuries  to  come,  some 
dreamy  doctrine  of  the ''  infaUibility 
of  the  Pope  '*  would  haunt  the  mincfs 
of  scattered  sectaries,  who  would 
look  with  contempt  on  all  the  na- 
tional churches  which,  in  the  course 
of  those  centuries,  had  sprung  up. 
Do  not  the  Parsees  hold  their  ground 
to  this  very  day?  Does  not  some 
traveller  tell  us  of  three  wise  men 
who  met  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  to 
kindle  a  sacred  (ire,  and  perform  some 
annual  rite.  These  wise  men  were 
persuaded  that,  if  this  fire  were  not 
annually  kindled,  the  world  would 
cease  to  exist  What  we  venture 
with  confidence  to  predict  is  this, 
that  if  the  Pope  is  the  subject  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  he  will  not  long  be 
the  head  of  tne  Church  of  France. 
France,  and  other  Christian  mon- 
archic, will  acknowledge  no  hij^her 
ecclesiastical  functionary  than  tneir 
own  bishop  or  archbishop.  If  the 
Pope  should  emigrate  into  France, 
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other  governments  would  be  equally 
slow  to  receive  him  as  the  heaA  of 
their  own  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment It  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
this  point  The  mere  statement  of 
the  case  must  bring  conviction,  we 
think,  to  every  man  who  is  at  all 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  springs 
of  human  action.  If  two  European 
nations  are  rivals  of  each  other  in 
power,  and  wealth,  and  knowledge, 
— ^in  everything  that  oonstitutes  na- 
tional greatness, — ^neither  would  ac- 
cept the  hi^h-priest  of  the  other  as 
the  head  of  its  own  de^. 

Tiusdivision  of  the  universalchurch 
into  so  many  national  churches,  does 
not  imply  necessarily  the  advance  of 
Protestantism,  but  it  inevitably  en- 
tails a  diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  It  will  permit  the  religious 
establishmoits  of  each  country  more 
freeljT  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
growing  intelligence  of  each  country. 
At  present,  a  refractory  clergy  gains 
a  support  from  without.  Say  that 
six  nations,  independent  in  their  civil 
government,  were  linked  together  by 
one  common  ecclesiastical  institutioiL 
no  reform  of  a  religious  nature  could 
be  effected  bv  either,  till  it  had  ob- 
tained in  its  mvour  a  miyority  of  the 
six.  The  clergy  of  every  nation 
would  be  supported,  or  would  be 
reitrained  (if  they  themselves  should 
be  liberally  disposed)  by  the  general 
spirit  pervading  the  whole  clergy. 
And  this  general  spirit  would  find  ita 
representative  and  executive  in  the 
permanent  head  of  the  united  hier- 
archy. If  an  archbishop  of  Cologne 
rebels  against  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  his  country,  he  appeals  to  a 
foreign  priesthood  for  sympathy  and 
supprt  If  an  Emperor  of  Austria 
wisnes  to  repress  the  little  philosophy 
that  appears  in  his  states,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  fostering  piety  and  mor- 
ality, to  keep  the  people  from  the 
least  freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  he 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  grants  fresh 
powers  to  his  bishops.  If  in  France 
a  spirit  of  concession  should  arise 
amongst  the  clergy  themselves,  the 
reaction  takes  the  form  of  an  ultra- 
montane faction.  To  all  this  there 
will  be  an  end.  In  every  country  the 
cleiigy  will  feel  themselves  essentially 
national,  and  their  teaching  will  more 
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readily  be  modified  according  to  the 
advanciog  intelligence  of  the  nation. 

The  formation  of  a  great  Italian 
monarchy  will  be  the  downfall  of  the 
preaent  ecclesiastical  system,  and  no 
country  will  reap  so  much  benefit 
from  the  change  as  Italy  itself.  We 
are  not  pretending  to  prophesy  that 
Italy  or  other  Oatholic  countries  will 
become  Protestant  though  it  is  very 
natural  for  an  Englishman  to  arriye 
at  such  a  conclusion.  What  we  see 
before  us,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  this  great  political  movement  for 
a  national  unitv,  is  the  downfall  of 
an  ecclesiastical  systeuL  The  new 
Italy  cannot  relinquish  her  Rome : 
Rome  cannot  submit  to  be  handea 
over  to  an  ecclesiastical  casU^  who 
are  to  continue  to  govern  it  without 
one  ^nerous  sympathy  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  national  life— a  caste  of 
celibates,  who  must  either  rule  in 
the  spirit  of  monks,  or  of  i)rofligato 
men,  reckless  of  domestic  virtues  as 
of  national  greatness.  The  spectacle 
of.  a  city  coerced  perpetually  by  a 
military  force  to  live  under  a  monas- 
tic government,  could  not  be  en- 
durea ;  and  if  Rome  is  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  new  Italv,  it  can  no 
longer  give  a  pope  to  France.  The 
government  that  has  its  seat  at  Paris 
could  not  consent  to  thia  The  spirit 
of  rivalry  that  must  arise  between  the 
two  nations  would  utterly  forbid  it. 
Thus  the  great  ecclesiastical  system, 
which  nets  the  several  Catholic  na- 
tions together,  would  be  broken  up. 
To  this  extent  we  venture  to  pro- 
phesy, but  no  further. 

We  have  forsaken  Mr  Hemans's 
book  to  take  a  single  glance  at 
Italian  politics.  It  shall  be  no  more 
thanasingleglance.  Of  the  immediate 
result  of  the  noble  enterprise  of  Gari- 
baldi it  is  in  vain  to  s(»eculate.  Be- 
fore our  speculations  will  be  printed, 
evente  themselves  may  have  renderea 
all  speculation  idle  and  superfluous. 
Nor  can  a  foreigner  form  any  con- 
clusions satisfactory  to  himself  of 
the  stete  of  public  o|nnion  in  Italy. 
How  can  he  distinguish  between  a 
temporary  effervescence  and  a  well- 
grounded  permanent  sentiment — be- 
tween the  overflowing  of  the  stream 
and  the  steadfast  current  of  the 
river)  That  Italy  has  ite  full  pro- 
portion of  noble  souls,— of  heroic 
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men,— we  do  not  doubt  a  moment ; 
and  nature  has  done  all  she  can  for 
this 'people,  whether  we  talk  of  race 
or  of  climate.  The  impression  which 
every  one  must  receive  who  reads  its 
annals  or  visits  the  country,  is  of 
the  potoer  that  resides  in  this  people 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Once  on  the 
right  track,  none  is  so  likely  to  take 
the  lead  in  Europe.  But  how  a  super- 
stitious, passionate  populace  will  com- 
port itself  in  the  ensuing  struggle, 
who  shall  venture  to  predict  ? 

We  regret  that  the  work  of  Mr 
Hemans  ^ivhich  bears  Florence  on  ite 
title-page)  is  not  printed  or  published 
in  a  rorm  more  likely  to  insure  for  it 
a  fair  trial.  In  spite  of  that  want  of 
literary  skill  which  we  have  noticed, 
and  which  probably  is  due  to  a  pro- 
lon|[ed  resiaence  abroad,  and  the 
habit  of  reading  and  speakiog  in  a 
foreig[n  language,  we  have  perused  it 
with  interest  much  of  the  informa- 
tion he  gives  is  such  as  could  be 
only  gleaned  by  a  resident  in  Rome ; 
we  accompany  him  with  pleasure 
throughout  all  his  descriptions  of  the 
various  ceremonies  or  festivals  of  the 
Church ;  as  a  lover  of  art  he  produces 
them  in  their  most  attractive  aspect, 
as  a  good  Oatholic  he  enlightens  us 
upon  their  symbolic  significance.  We 
learn  here  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  alh,  the  maniple,  the  chasuble, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  robes. 
Nor  is  the  information  curious  only, 
but  useful.  We  have  a  fuller  account 
than  is  easily  to  be  met  with  else- 
where of  the  machineiy  of  the  Papal 
Government,  of  the  several  Congi^e- 
gatianSj  or.  as  we  might  call  them, 
the  several  Boards,  or  Councils,  by 
which  it  conducte  ite  chariteble  and 
missionary  schemes,  and  other  multi- 
farious objecto  of  ite  civil  and  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction.  There  is  an  account, 
also,  drawn  up  very  carefully,  of  the 
several  religious  fraternities,  monks 
and  friars,  which^  to  the  Protestant 
reader  at  least,  will  point  out  some 
distinctions  of  which  he  was  not 
aware.  He  will  bc<x)me  ac()uainted, 
perha{)S.  with  some  monastic  orders 
of  whicn  he  had  not  heard  before. 
The  whole  book  is  really  replete  with 
either  interesting  or  useful  material, 
though  it  may  not  be  presented  in 
the  most  attractive  style,  or  with  the 
most  judicious  arrangement 
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TICKLER  IL  AMONG  THE  THIEVES ! 


TICKLER  U.'8  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

I  WAS  lying  on  the  sofa,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  trying  to  get  a  na{>,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Blue-l^ok,  but  which  was 
veiy  near  giving  me  a  nightmare  in 
the  daytime ;  so  heavv  was  the  pres- 
sure on  my  chest,  wnere  it  rested, 
of  that  ponderous  mass  of  expensive, 
unintelligible,  and  worthless  statis- 
tics, which  had  been  obtained  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  ,£356  by 
a  certain  M.P. :  who,  having  no  other 
means  of  indicating  to  his  constitu- 
ents that  he  was  in  Parliament,  had 
worried  the  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  into  consenting  to  his  re- 
quest, under  a  threat  that,  by-and- 
by,  a  vote  might  be  more  easily  asked 
£Dr  than  got !  The  nightmare  afore- 
said would  probably  have  completed 
itself  in  all  its  horrors;  but  my 
daughter,  who  was  standing  at  the 
window,  suddenly  exclaimed—"  Oh, 
papal  papa!  Here  it  is^  I  do  be- 
lieve 1  Something  is  coming  1"  Up 
I  jumped ;  and,  as  I  gained  the  win- 
dow, to  be  sure  the  cause  of  the  girl's 
excitement  was  apparent,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  in  me.  T  was  a  van, 
with  "Gbeat  Northern  Railway 
painted  on  it ;  and  it  drew  up  at  our 
door.  There  was  no  mistakmg  one 
of  the  three  occupants  of  the  seat — 
'twas  a  dog ;  a  dark  pepper-and-salt 
Skye,  sitting  modestly  between  two 
men,  one  of  whom  jumped  down  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  returning  to 
get  the  dog,  who  had  a  little  metal 
chain  attached  to  his  neck. 

"Come,  my  little  man!"  quoth 
the  former ;  "  here  you  are^  all 
right,**  and  he  lifted  the  dog  kindly 

down.     "  Is  this 's  1 "  he 

inquired  of  myself,  mentioning  my 
name,  who  had  hurried  round  to 

open  the  door.  I  said,  "  I  am ;" 

and,  examining  the  parchment  label 
attached  to  the  chain,  recognised  the 
handwriting  of  the  kind  donor  of  the 
dog.  There  was  only  a  shilling  to 
pay,  and  yet  the  little  creature  had 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Skye ! 

"  He's  a  'ansome  little  dog,  sir, 
isn't  he  ?  "  quoth  the  man. 

"Bless  him!"  (the  dog  I  mean^ 


not  the  man,  though  he  seemed  a 
decent  enough  fellow)  and  he  did 
look  handsome!  He  trembled  si- 
lently as  I  carried  him  inwards,  and 
placed  him  on  the  sofa— and  a  pic- 
ture he  was  1  I  never  beheld  sucn  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  a  doff's  head  before : 
seen  through  his  long  hain  how 
large,  full,  gentle,  and  sad  they 
looked  I  Here,  by  the  way,  is  vfhsiX 
had  been  said  of  him  by  the  donor, 
in  a  letter  received  that  very  morn- 
ing;— 

E . 

"  I  hope  you  will  receive,  in  the 
course  of^  the  day  on  which  you  ^t 
this  noteL  my  promised  Skye  temer. 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  far  away  the 
finest  specimen,  to  my  thinking,  that 
ever  left  these  parts,  and  you  may 
rely  on  its  being  of  the  very  purest 
breed.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  look 
in  the  face  the  dear  good  girl  whom 
I  have  persuaded  to  give  it  up  to 
you ;  but  when  I  told  her  for  whom 
I  wanted  it,  I  must  own  she  sur- 
rendered it  very  diarmingly.  I  hope 
you  will  keep  a  precious  sharp  look- 
out after  the  httle  gentleman :  for 
the  moment  he  is  seen  by  one  ot  the 
fraternity  of  London  dog-stealers,  I 
would  not  give  much  foryour  chances 
of  keepin^TTickler  IL,  as  I  hope  you 
will  call  him.  He's  a  most  affection- 
ate, intelligent  little  thing,  and  only 
about  nine  months  old.  Yours  ever 
sincerely, 

P.5.— Don't  give  him  all  sorts  of 
things  directly  you  get  him.  Recol- 
lect he  will  have  come  off*  a  Ion 
journey,  by  boat  and  rail.  I 
you  had  some  oat-cake,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed." 

We  thought  of  this  letter,  as  we 
looked  at  the  little  New  Arrival : 
and  after  a  world  of  petting  and 
lutting  aside  his  glossy  hair,  so  that 
lis  dark  beaming  eyes,  looking  at  us 
as  if  he  were  saying  "  use  me  kindly," 
might  be  seen  more  distinctly,  we 
commenced  our  good  offices  by  set- 
ting him  free  from  his  chain,  and  di- 
recting his  attention  to  a  basin  of 
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dazzliDgly-dear  spring  water  which 
I  had  sent  for. 

How  he  lapped  it !  It  seemed  to 
tell  of  a  twenty  or  thirty  hours' 
thirst  being  slaked !  When  he  had 
finished,  he  stood  modestly  licking 
his  lips,  looking  up  the  while  timidly 
to  us^  and  then  stole  gently  under  the 
sofa.  I  was  obliged  to  impose  on 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle^  the  full 
weight  of  my  authority,  or  they 
would  have  bad  him  out  again,  to 
fondle  and  tease  with  ovemowing 
admiration,  and  foigetfiilness  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  little  fellow's  long 
journey.  Having  secured  him  a  brief 
repose,  —  "WelL  he's  uncommonly 
like  Tickler  L."  said  I. 

'^  I  think  he  s  far  handsomer,"  said 
my  daughter. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  quoth 
Madame,  kindly,  with  a  sigh, — 
"  there  never  was  such  a  dog  as  poor 
Tickler.  I  hate  such  hearUessness ! 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

But,  by  the  way,  before  \ 
further  in  the  matter  of  Tickler  IL, 
surely  we  may  with  propriety  devote 
a  very  short  space  to  Tickler  1. 1 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  TICKLER  L 

What  became  of  him,  indeed! 
Why,  it  was  in  this  wise.  How  he 
got  "  Among  the  Thieves  "  and  what 
happened  to  him  among  the  wretches, 
I  told  in  the  first  case,  and  he  in  the 
second ;  witness  the  pages  of  Maga, 
of  just  four  years  ago !  * 

Really,  'tis  a  sad  business^  and 
the  shorter  work  I  make  of  it  the 
better. 

We  all  loved  Tickler  I.  dearly, 
and  cherished  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  vigilance,  to  make 
up  for  his  past  troubles,  and  guard 
against  their  returning.     I  cannot 

gve  a  better  proof  hereof  than  the 
ct  that  I  looked  out  for  a  snug, 
breezy,  picturesque,  little  farmhouse, 
in  the  Me  of  Wight,  near  the  Nee- 
dles, in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
where  Tickler  might  snuff  the  sea 
air  refreshingly,  and  reinvigorate 
himself. by  scampering  over  the 
Downs,  to  see  that  the  sheep  got  in- 
to no  mischief,  and  also  thread  the 
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thorny  sinuosities  of  a  rabbit- warren, 
to  look  after  the  little  creatures  that 
fiitted  like  shadows  before  his  eyes, 
only  in  order  that  so  they  might  dis- 
appear 1  At  the  same  time  it  occur- 
red to  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  my* wife, 
daughter,  and  two  sons  to  keep  him 
company.  And  a  merry  time  they 
had  on't,  devoting  themselves  heart- 
ily to  watching  poor  Tickler.  After 
he  returned,  he  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  showed  great  pleasure  in 
looking  up  his  old  quarters.  Within 
a  few  weeks'  time^  however,  it  be- 
came painfully  plam  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  dog  he  had  been.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  shock  his  nervous  sys- 
tem had  undergone,  it  was  in  vain 
to  disguise  from  ourselves  that  cer- 
tain of  the  infirmities  of  advanced 
age  (he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year) 
were  making  their  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance. Though  his  agility  was 
nearly  as  great  as  ever,  yet,  if  you 
looked  at  him  eating,  you  saw  the 
great  difficulty  he  encountered  by 
reason  of  his  decayed  teeth :  besides 
which,  if  you  peered  into  his  eyes, 
you  beheld  a  sort  of  bluish  opacity, 
which  accounted  for  his  running  into 
all  sorts  of  danger  while  walking  the 
streets— getting,  as  if  of  set  purpose, 
among  horses^  feet,  and  coach  and 
cart  wheels — a  source  of  constant 
fear  and  agony  to  those  who  took 
him  out  Moreover,  he  had  begun 
to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  what 
was  said  to  him,  however  loudly  he 
mi^ht  be  called:  the  solution  of 
which  we  soon  referred,  not  to  dis- 
obedience, but,  poor  little  soul !  to 
deafness.  Nor  were  fast-approach- 
ing blindness  and  deafness  tne  only 
infirmities  which  age  was  bringing  in 
its  train. 


"  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  dogs?"  said  I,  rather  faintly, 
one  morning,  to  a  man  who  attended 
on  me  at  the  cold  bath  which  I  took 
every  morning,  at  a  little  distance 
from  my  own  nouse. 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  much,  but  still 
I  know  something  aoout  them,  like." 

"You've  seen  my  little  dog  Tickler, 
haven't  you?" 
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"Oh  yes,  sir,  hundreds  of  times — 
he*B  one  of  the  prettiest  little  lively 
dogs  I  ever 

"Ah— but"  (I  was  afraid  to  let 
him  go  on)  "  youVe  no  idea  how  old 
he  is—he's  in  his  fourteenth  year." 

"  He  doesn't  show  it,  sir,  for  it's 
only  yesterday  I  noticed  how  he 
skipped  about  after  your  good  lady 

as  she  passed  the  baths "^ 

^  "It's  all  well  enough  in  a  quiet 
street  like  this,  but  he's  growing  so 
blind   and   deaf  that  he's  always 

Setting  into  danger,  and  some  fine 
ay  he'll  be  crushed  or  kicked  to 
death ;  and  besides  this,  poor  little 
thing,  almost  all  his  teeth  are  gone, 
it's  quite  sad  to  see  him  mumble  over 
a  bone  or  a  crust ^" 

"  It  ain't  like  as  if  you  lived  in  the 
country,  sir,  isitl" 

"  No,  certainly ;  that  makes  all  the 
difference,  I  must  sav."  Here  I 
paused  ....  "  His  life  has  become 
a  burthen  to  him  here,  and  a  ffreat 
trouble  to  us  all,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
really  almost— afraid-— I  sometimes 
think  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  the 
little  thine  itself "" 

"  Oh,  when  once  a  dog^s  got  up  to 
that  sort  of  way,  they're,  as  vou 
might  say,  a  burthen  to  themselves 
— ^tney  are  indeed.  I  see  what  you 
mean,  sir,  and  I  know  a  veterinary 
that  ...  it  will  be  the  work  of  a 
moment,  sir— a  sinele  drop,  and  no 

pain  or  struggle ' 

.  •  •  • 

"If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quick- 
ly." With  reluctance  and  sorrow  I 
gave  the  fatal  order,  which  was 
promptly  and  efficiently  obeyed— I 
need  hardly  add,  not  in  my  presence, 
and  at  a  distance  from  my  house : 
and  by  the  early  evening,  poor  little 
Tickler— Tickler  L— lay  buried  deep 
in  the  side  of  a  secluded  field,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  "  After  life's  fit- 
ful fever  he  sleeps  well :"  and  after 
passing  through  a  sad  series  of  sighs 
and  tears,  and  feeling  the  house  very 
lonely  in  the  absence  of  our  "  faithful 
dog  that  bore  us  company  "  so  long, 
we  gradually  became  reconciled  to 
the  necessity  for  the  sharp  severance 
which  had  taken  place,  and  returned 
to  the  active  duties  of  life,  as  the 
best  mode  of  assuaging  our  sufierings. 
Madame,  howeverj  protested  vehe- 
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mently  that  she  would  never  have 
another  dog— no,  never  as  long  as  she 
breathed  —  she  did  not  care  how 
handsome  it  wai — she  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  one :  it  would  only  re- 
mind h^  of  her  poor  murdered  doe. 
And  as  for  myself  she  intimated, 
by  not  ambiguous  looks,  and  sueh 
faint  words  as  she  thon^t  prudent 
towards  her  lord  and  master,  that 
his  lordship  was,  to  the  eye  of  feel- 
ing, if  not  in  that  of  the  law,  poor 
Tickler^s  murderer.  I  must  indeed 
own,  that  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  on  which  I  had  issued  his  death- 
warrant,  I  felt  very  unhappy  and 
gloomy ;  and  the  dumce  signt  of  s 
Skye  terrier  much  resemblmg  poor 
Tickler,  and  frisking  after  its  mis- 
tress, occasioned  me  sudden  qualms, 
as  I  returned  home  to  the  house 
where  Tickler  was  not 

WE  BETURN  TO  TICKLER  11. 

"Oh,  VOU  little  beauty!"  ei- 
claimed  Mademoiselle,  as  Tickler 
IL,  in  obedience  to  her  repeated  en- 
treaties, at  length  gently  crept  to- 
wards her  from  under  the  sofa,  and 
offered  no  resistance  to  being  taken 
in  her  arms,  and  placed  in  ner  lap. 
"Now  look,  mamma!  —  isn't  it  a 
beautiful  dog?" 

"  Oh— I  daresay — very  well  in  its 
way,  no  doubt :  but  it's  not  like  my 
own  iwor  Tickler ^ 

"  Give  him  time,  ma'am,"  quoth  I 
— "it's  early  days  yet ;  but  I  ao  think 
it's  the  most  perfect  specimen  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Ah,  that's  Just  what  you  said  of 
the  first  poor  Tickler  when  he  came 
— ^it's  like  all  jou  men :  I  shall  nev» 
take  to  the  thmg,  for  my  part :  and  by 
and  by,  when  you  get  tired  or  t^  as 
you  did " 

"  Papa  I  what's  his  name  to  be  1" 
eagerly  interposed  Mademoiselle,  who 
knew  what  was  coming,  if  it  were 
not  stopped. 

"  His  name  is  of  course  Udder- 
Tickler  II.,  and  long  life  to  him  l** 
replied  I,  with  all  the  dimity  I  could 
assume,  and  the  authority  that  was 
in  me. 

That  day  we  had  a  chicken  for 
dinner,  and  lost  no  time  in  placing 
the  bones,  not  picked  too  clean,  on  a 
plate  before  Tickler,  who  came  to  it 
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from  under  the  sofa  in  the  prettiest, 
meekest  way  in  the  world,  and  ate 
his  little  dinner  somewhat  qaickly, 
bat  by  no  means  rarenously ;  then  he 
went  to  the  basin,  and 

"  Poor  old  Tickler .  .  .  how  often  I 
have  seen  you  drinking  there !"  said 
Madame,  eyeing  the  new-comer 
askance.  Thereat,  thinking  that  all 
this  was  carrying  matters  somewhat 
too  far,  I  own  1  said  rather  tartly, 
pouring  out  a  ghiss  of  as  good  old 
port  as  my  means  would  allow, 
^<  Tickler  the  Second  !  Here's  health 
and  long  life  to  you  1  **  His  eyes 
looked  up  loTingly,  and  he  gently 
wagged  nts  tail.  When  bedtime 
came,  he  was  carried  up  to  our  bed- 
room, and  introduced  to  the  little 
mat  which  had  long  been  occupied 
by  his  little  predecessor. 

"  Oh !  but  he  was  a  beauty !  **  said, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Tickler, 
whom  she  was  fondling  on  her  lap,  a 
lady ;  and  who  should  this  be(think- 
iujg  herself  alone  the  while)  but-- 
Madame  1 

"That's  candid,  at  any  rate  !  '■'  ex- 
claimed I. 

"  Oh  I"  quoth  she,  with  a  start, 
^  the  doflfs  well  enough  in  its  way,  no 
doubt,  but  it  does  not  come  up  to 
poor  old  Tickler!" 

"  Excuse  me,  but— bah ! "  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming ;  and  then  sum- 
moned the  little  successor  of  Tickler 
I.  to  the  sofa,  that  I  also  might  have 
a  turn  at  fondling  him.  In  snort,  he 
crept  into  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  and 
lav  ensconsed  there  ver^  pleasantly. 
The  more  we  saw  of  him,  the  more 
we  liked  him ;  for  he  was,  in  eveiy 
sense  of  the  word,  thoroughbred. 
His  coat  was  perfection^  so  grace- 
fully was  it  parted  from  his  eyebrows 
down  to  his  tail,  which  of  itself  was 
a  picture ;  so  was  his  frill ;  while  his 
eyes  beamed  with  pensive  intelli- 
gence and  gentleness,  partially  con- 
cealed by  long  wavy  locks ;  and  his 
ears  were  faultless.  As  I  lay  looking 
at  him  stretched  on  the  mat  before 
the  fire,  he  would  so  strongly  re- 
semble the  old  dog  in  all  but  age, 
that  one  might  almost  imagine  it  was 
he  come  back  i^in !  There  were,  in 
&ct,  many  points  of  strong  resem- 
blance between  them,  ''growing  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
his  strength."    iT^  also  liked,  as  did 
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Tickler  L.  to  stand  at  the  window, 
thoughtfully  eyeing  the  passers-by, 
and  pricking  up  his  ears  when  axi^ 
of  his  own  species  passed.  And  as 
for  cats,  there  seemea  the  same  fieroe 
antagonism  between  Tickler  II.  and 
them,  as  there  had  been  between 
them  and  his  predecessor;  for  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  a  spirt 
temper  in  Tickler  IL,  indicated  by 
sudaen  sharp  barking,  was  when  our 
powerful  Tom,  emboldened  by  the 
absence  of  his  former  tonnentor.  pre- 
sumed to  steal  up  from  the  lower 
regions  one  mormng !  Tom  was  in 
truth  so  disgusted,  that  up  went  his 
back,  and  he  glared  at  Tickler,  with- 
out making  the  slightest  backward 
move!  What  would  have  happened, 
but  for  the  presence  of  Fw  Majors 
in  the  person  of  myself,  I  know  not : 
but  TicKler  seemed  uncommonly  wcdl 
pleased  when  I  gave  Tom  marching 
orders  downwarois.  There  were  two 
other  points  in  which  the  new  re- 
sembled the  old  Tickler  strongly, 
not  so  much  in  doing,  as  in  the  man- 
ner of  doin  fif  the  same  thing.  First, 
you  should  have  seen  Tickler  II. 
quietly  get  up  from  the  hearth-ru^  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  stretching  him- 
self. How  slowly,  deliberately,  syste- 
matically the  little  fellow  stretched 
himself  out,  then  extending  one  hind- 
er foot,  and  afterwards  the  other : 
and  finally  heightening  the  sense  of 
luxury  by  wincung  up  with  a  length- 
ened yawn!  his  eyes  looking  askance 
at  you  the  while,  as  if  saying, ''  How 
nice  this  would  be  if  it  would  only 
last  five  minutes!"  and  his  fan-like 
tail  wagging  with  gratitude  for  not 
having  been  interrupted  in  his  enjoy- 
ment! Secondly,the  retentive  reader 
of  a  former  chapter  may  recollect  my 
having  spoken  of  a  habit  of  Hckler  L, 
thus : ''  Turning  himself  round  five  or 
six  times,  as  if  desirous  of  circumvent- 
ing himself,  though  for  what  precise 
purpose  is  to  me  a  mvstery,  unless  it 
were  to  settle  himself  into  a  perfectly 
comfortable  position."  I  have  ob- 
served Tickler  II.  engaged  in  this 
performance:  and  candour  compels 
me  to  own,  that  perhaps  other  dogs, 
and  of  different  kmds,  may  have  been 
seen  indulging  the  same  humour; 
but  Tickler  IL  appeared  to  me  to 
perform  these  gyrations,  though  not 
on  so  many  occasions;  yet,  when  he 
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did  take  to  them,  he  turned  round 
oftener  than  his  predecessor.  This 
set  me  thinking  what  the  cause  might 
be ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  depend  on 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
new,  as  contra-distinguished  to  the 
old,  do^ :  the  latter  having  learnt  to 
economise  action,  and  never  use  more 
of  it  than  was  necessarv  to  attain 
the  end.  But  why  should  the  thing 
be  done  at  all?  Aristotle  afforded 
me  no  assistance ;  but  while  writing 
this  instructive  paper,  my  eye  fell  on 
the  following  question  and  answer 
in  a  recent  publication. 

"  Q.  300.  Why  does  a  dog  gener- 
ally turn  round  three  or  four  times 
before  he  goes  to  sleep  ? 

"  A.  It  is  supposed  that  this  sin- 
gular and  almost  invariable  practice 
IS  one  of  the  dog*8  natural  instincts, 
altered  or  modified  to  his  domestic 
life,  for  when^  in  a  wild  state,  he 
takes  up  his  night  quarters  in  a  field 
of  tall  withered  grass,  or  among 
reeds  or  rushes,  thus  wheeling  rounc^ 
he  separates  tne  vegetation  in  the 
spot  where  he  is  to  lie,  and  forms 
a  bed  with  overhanging  curtains 
all  round,  for  his  protection  and 
warmth."*  Whether  or  not  this  be 
a  fact  in  the  case  of  the  wild  dog, 
and  peculiar  to  it,  or  common  to 
other  animals,  to  whom  it  might  be 
attended  with  eoual  convenience,  I 
know  not;  but  I  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  sagacious,  observant, 
and  inquiring  reader,  for  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  matters  of  interest  and  im- 
portance, touching,  not  a  wild,  but 
a  very  tame  one— to  wit,  our  friend 
Tickler  IL 
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Possibly  because  our  house  was 
associated  with  such  painful  recollec- 
tions of  Tickler  I.  as  even  the  pre- 
sence of  Tickler  IL  failed  entirely  to 
extinguish,  we  determined  to  quit  it, 
and  go  to  ^uite  a  different  part  of 

•town— to  wit,  " ^9!S^^^2  ^•t* 

to  which  we  accompanied  Tickler  IL 
on  last  Christnuis  Eve.  As  he  was 
of  such  patrician  descent,  taste,  and 
habits,  we  felt  it  only  due  to  him  to 
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take  a  house  in  a  somewhat  fashion- 
able neighbourhood,  and  a  house,  too. 
much  larger  than  the  former  one ;  ana 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  our  choice  and 
arrangements  seemed  quite  to  meet 
his  views.  We  conducted  him  all 
over  it,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
satisfaction  he  evinced  on  seeing  our 
earnest  endeavours  to  consult  his 
convenience.  Nay,  we  went  so  far 
as  to  get  a  new  collar  for  him,  very 
elegant  and  simple:  and  whereas  his 
former  collar  had  had  inscribed  on 
it  my  own  name  and  the  number  of 
our  old  house,  the  new  collar  bore 
the  following,  only : — 


'Tickler, No.  16  ■ 


-  Square,  W." 


And  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
ought  not  to  have  made  a  corre- 
sponding entry  in  the  Red  and  Blue 
Books,  and  the  Court  Guide.  Now, 
though  our  new  house  was  in  a  large 
square,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  of 

out,  as  usual,  but  too  late,  that  it  had 
one  uncomfortable  drawback:  the 
most  aristocratic  dogs  were  continu- 
ally disappearing  m  a  mysterious 
way.  whicn  was  due  to  the  dog- 
stealers  beins  in  great  force  during 
the  season,  when  they,  together  with 
members  of  Parliament  and  other 
notabilities,  took  up  their  quarters 
at  the  West  End,  with  a  view  to 
business.  Whereupon  I  addressed 
all  and  singular  the  staff  of  atten- 
dants of  Tickler  IL— to  wit,  our- 
selves and  servants — ^warning  them 
of  the  matters  aforesaid,  and  de- 
nouncing the  severest  penalties  on 
any  one  except  myself  presuming  to 
accompany  Tickler  II.  m  his  airings, 
unless  with  a  chain  attached  to  hia 
collar^  and  the  other  carefully  held 
by  his  watchful  attendant  Who 
could  do  more?  I  am  sure  I  could 
not ;  and,  animated  by  a  high  spirit 
of  dfevotion  to  Tickler  IL,  matters 
went  on  comfortably  and  vigilantly 
for  several  months,  everybody  ad- 
miring Tickler,  and  especially  those 
who  met  him  when  my  wife  and 
daughter  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying him  in  his  afternoon  drives 
round  the  park.    "  Oh,  what  a  beau- 
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tiful  creature!"  — "What  lovely 
eyes!"—"  What  ears!"  were  expres- 
Biona  which  Tickler  often  heard ;  and 
yet,  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  they  never  occasioned  his 
giving  himself  airs. 

THE  DI8AFPEARAKCE ! 

On  Friday  the  28th  June  last, 
about  1.30  P.M.,  the  little  vehicle 
which  we  keep  for  the  purpose  of  my 
wife  and  daughter  accompanying,  and 
attending  to,  Tickler,  in  his  ainngs, 
drove  up  unexpectedly  at  "  my  pliu^ 
of  business,"  and  one  (it  does  not 
here  signify  which)  of  these  two 
ladies,  alone,  was  inside.  Sending  up 
a  messa^  that  she  "  wished  to  speak 
to  me  immediately,"  down  I  went 
almost  fearing  that  something  haa 
happened  to  one  of  the  two,  but 
little  prepared  for  what  I  was  quickly 
doomed  to  hear. 

"Ticklers  lost!" 

"  Tickler  lost !"  I  echoed,  aghast 
— **  why— who  has  lost  him  1 " 

She  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
other  of  my  two  ladies,  and  who 
dared  not  come  down  to  tell  me  1 

"How  was  it  lost?" 

"  She  went  out  this  morning  to  a 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  her  attention 
was  called  away  for  an  instant :  she 
then  turned  round  and  called  '  Tick- 
ler !  Tickler  1 '  but  he  was  gone !  She 
looked  in  every  direction,  so  did  the 
people  in  the  shop,  but  he  was  gone  1 " 

"Had  she  the  chain?" 

"  No,  certainly  not— it  was  such  a 
little  distance"  —  <fec.,  Ac.,  <fec. — 
"  WeVe  had  hand-bills  stuck  about 
already." 

"Pho,pho!" 

"  And  been  to  the  Police-Office— " 

"  Bah !  Why  was  not  the  chain 
on?" 

"  Oh,  don't  look  so  angry— she*s 
in  such  distress." 

"  WeU,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh  of  vex- 
ation, "  there  goes  Tickler  the  Se- 
cond !  ril  never  keep  a  third  dog : 
the  former  one  cost  me  nearly  ten 
pounds,  and  Fm  sick  of  all  this  worry 
and  anxie^.  FU  oflTer  no  reward- 
not  a  farthmg ;  and  you  may  go  home 
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and  say  so,"  adding  spitefully  (I  must 
own),  "  with  my  compliments ! "  So 
we  parted  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered a  Uttle  of  mjr  usual  serenity, 
I  hit  upon  the  following  masterly  de- 
vice for  at  all  events  enhancing  the 
difficulty  of  the  dog-stealers  dispos- 
ing of  their  prey,  in  the  next  day's 
TtmeSy  in  the  appropriate  and  well- 
known  place  adjoining  the  "  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,"  appeared, 
and  still  appears,  this  advertisement, 
in  the  words,  letters,  and  figpes  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say,  "Caution! 
The  public  is  respectfully  cautioned 
against  buying  a  Skye  terrier,  pepper- 
and-salt  colour,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Tickleb,  it  having  been 
stolen  this  morning  (Thursday)  near 

Street,  Oxford  Street,  with  a 

Collar  on,  inscribed,  ^  Tickler,  No.  16 

Square,  W.,'  where,  or  at  the 

Police  Office, ,  any  infor- 
mation will  be  received  with  thanks. 
June  28,  1860." 

Having  thus  shot  my  bolt,  I  sternly 
made  up  mj  mind  to  the  worst,  and 
regarded  Tickler  II.  as  henceforth — 
so  far  as  concerned  myself—  one  of  the 
things  that  were,  or,  in  the  signifi- 
cant language  of  our  transatkntic 
cousins,  a  gone  'coon!  I  had  lost 
my  dog  \  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
annuentibtu  porcdlisy  was  about  to 
lose  his  crown.*  I  had,  I  conceived, 
done  nothing  to  deserve  my  misfor- 
tune— he  everything  to  induce  his : 
but  I  supposed  that  everything  servea 
everybodv  right,  and  thus  all  things 
were  made  even. 

Oood-bye,  therefore,  to  Tickler  II., 
and  never  shall  there  be  Tickler  III. 

We  ran  the  ^untlet  of  our  friends' 
condolences,  with  such  composure  and 
fortitude  as  we  might. 

"  What !  Tickler  gone !  that's  the 
second,  I  believe !— How  very  unfor- 
tunate!" 

"  I  just  called  to  say  I've  heard 
that  you  have  lost  that  lovely  dog  of 
yours !  Well,  I  always  had  my  fears !" 

"  Shall  you  offer  a  reward  ? " 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Police-Of- 
fice?" 

"  Of  course  you'll  go  to  Mr 's 

in  Street — he   knows  where 

every  dog  is  that  is  missing '* 


*  He  fias  lost  it  (thanks  be  to  Heaven),  as  I  learn  by  this  day^s  post,  11th  Sep- 
tember  1860,  and  baa  become  indeed  a  gone  'coon  ! 
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"It  was  only  the  other  day  we 
were  remarkiDg  what  an  affectionate 
little  thing,"  &c 

"Is  it  trae  that  it  attracted  the 
Queen's  notice  the  other  day  in  the 
Park?" 

**  You'll  be  sure  to  get  it  by  and 
by " 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  hear  no  more  of 
it ;  there's  a  rage  at  present  for  these 
dogs  in  Belgium ;  and  there's  a  re- 
gular depdt  of  stolen  Skyes  on  their 

way  to  Brussels,  in market !  I'm 

aftiaid  poor  dear  Tickler's  already 
on  his  way  there " 

We  bore  all  this  as  long  as  we 
oould,  and  tried  to  keep  up  our  spirits 
by  going  into  society,  and  giving  a 
few  modest  entertainments  at  home. 
We  also  consoled  ourselves  with  re- 
flecting that  we  should  no  longer 
have  to  pay  the  dog-tax ;  and  that 
we  were  relieved  from  the  constant 
** worry"  of  looking  after  Tickler, 
and  baiting  those  who  took  him  out 
without  his  chain.  But  patience 
and  fortitude  have  their  bounds; 
and  at  length,  hearing  nothing  what- 
ever about  Tickler,  and  the  house 
getting  more  and  more  lonely  in  his 
absence— (I  must  own,  too,  that  as 
we  approached  the  end  of  the  dog- 
days,**^  with  which  we  felt  no  longer 
any  concern,  almost  every  house  in 
the  square  was  shut  up,  and  vans 
with  mmiture  from  them  wending 
their  way  to  various  railway -sta- 
tions)—we  set  to  work  dismantling 
our  house ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
15th  August  quitted  it  for  our  pre- 
sent pretty  residence  at  a  suitable — 
that  IS,  a  very  considerable— distance 
from  the  great  Babylon— that  den 
of  dog-stealers.  I  must  observe  in 
passing  that  we  did  this  kind  of 
thing  about  the  same  time  last  year, 
but  then  Tickler  IL  accompaniea 
ns! 

OUMPSE  or  FORMER  QUARTERS  ! 

Our  place,  then  and  there,  was  very 
beautiniL  There  was  a  sort  of  solemn 
wildness,  or  wild  solemnity,  about 
those  vast  rocks,  rents,  and  fissures : 
their  lengthened  slopes,  more  or 
less  steep,    being    feathered  from 
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top  to  bottom  with  oak  and  other 
trees,  amidst  which  every  now  and 
then  you  could  see  a  chiilety  which 
appeared,  as  in  Switzerland,  utterly 
inaccessible  to  any  onel  In  fact, 
this  place  (I  have  jreasons  of  my  own 
for  not  identifying  it)  seemed  to 
me  to  combine  the  attraction  and 
magnificence  of  Alpine  and  ocean 
scenery  brought  together!  Tickler 
eivjo^ed  himself  here  prodigiously, 
as  if  it  had  reminded  him  of  his  na- 
tive regions  in  Skye.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  morning  of  our  quit- 
ting that  same  plao&  As  we  enjoyed 
the  luxurious  inconveniences  of  some 
twenty  miles'  distance  from  one  of 
those  centresof  interruption  to  sylvan 
scenery  and  seclusion,  a  railway-sta- 
tion, we  had  to  start  at  four  o  clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  —  October — 
our  luggage  having  preceded  us  in 
a  little  van  two  hours  before.  In 
fact,  we  hardly  went  to  bed,  and 
breakfasted,  after  a  fashion,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock.  This  hasty  meal 
over,  I,  Madame,  and  Mademoiselle, 
started  off  for  a  last  promenade 
amon^  the  slopes  at  the  back  of  my 
charming  chalet,  stretching,  as  they 
did,  after  the  fashion  of  those  at 
Windsor,  ri^ht  up  to  the  horizon. 
That  starlight  promenade,  shall  I 
ever  forget  t  We  seemed  to  have 
at  length  got  up  into  the  silent  hea- 
vens,— oh,  how  coldly  clear,  how  pro- 
foundly blue,  was  all  above — how  so- 
lemnly bright  and  mysterious  seemed 
the  constellations !  The  only  sound 
was  that  of  Tickler— now  near,  now 
far  off— taking  his  last  wild  romp 
among  the  slopes ;  and  at  length  even 
that  sound  died  away.  I  stood  at 
the  very  summit  of  my  territory, 
which  I  was  to  abdicate  in  five 
minutes'  time,  like  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  surveyed  the  scene  above, 
around,  below,  with  rapt  feelings  of 
mingled  awe  and  sympathy.  Many 
hundred  feet  beneath  me,  to  the  \t% 
lay  the  sea  in  profound  repose ;  op- 
posite were  lofty  cliffs  and  downs,  on 
which,  together  with  the  dark-green 
slopes  of  a  vast  ravine  on  my  left^ 
lav  rich  "moonlight  .  .  .  Here  waa 
silence!  here  solitude!  here  beauty! 
here  magnificence.  .  .  . 
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''Have  you  got  Tickler,  papaP 
quoth  Mademoiselle,  raahing  towards 
me,  breathless. 

"No— haven't  you  I" 

''Mamma  and  I  and  the  servants 
have  been  everywhere,  andcan'tseeor 
hear  anything  of  him  1  The  fly  is  at 
the  door,  anathe  man  says  we  have 
not  one  minute  to  lose  1*'  Whereupon. 
"  Tickler !  Tickler !  Tickler ! "  echoed 
far  and  wide,  but  met  with  no  re* 
spouse.  "  One— two— three— four  1 " 
exclaimed  the  tiny  tongue  of  the 
church  which  was  percned  among 
the  trees  to  our  left;  but  Tickler 
made  no  response.  Again  we  called 
out  his  name^  and  ran  to  and  fro  in 
qoest  of  the  little  wanderer— in  vain. 
There  seemed  really  no  help  for  \t^ — 
and  that  we  must  leave  witnout  hun, 
trusting  to  the  worthy  parson  of  the 
parish,  whom  we  quitted  with  great 
regret,  to  give  tidings  of  him,  and 
send  nim  up,  if  ever  discovered,  to 
town.  But  10 !  he  stopped  a  torrent 
of  gentle  objurgation^"  You  horrid 
litUe  thing !— you  tiresome  creature  1 
— You  deserve  a  thorough  good 
whipping  !*0~by  presenting  himself 
<|nietiy  at  the  very  door  of  the  fly. 
just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  it  and 
drive  off  without  him  !  He  read  our 
anger  in  our  eyes,  and  heard  it  in  our 
voices;  but  he  looked  so  penitent, 
and  his  large  brown  eyes  so  beseech- 
ing,  that  aU  was  forgotten  and  for- 
given I 

OUR  PRBSEITP  QUARTERS. 

Had  we  been  able  to  accompany 
Tickler  II.  on  a  second  autumns! 
visit,  our  party  would  have  been 
eight  in  number.  As  it  was.  we  were 
seven ;  and  by  reason  of  the  polite 
consideration  of  the  directors  of  the 

Railway  Company,  to  whom  I 

present  my  com[)liments  and  all  ac- 
knowledgments in  that  behalf,  we 
had  the  advantage  of  family  tickets,* 
which  brought  us,  after  one  day's  easy 
travelling  through  a  pleasant  country, 
economically  enougo,  to  the  veiy 
pleasant  spot,  on  a  certain  coast  of 
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England,  where  I  am  now  writing. 
Under  the  bereavement  we  had  so3« 
fered.  it  was  only  natural  that  we 
should  wish  to  bve  in  retirement; 
wherefore  we  selected  this  spot,  with 
which  we  are  well  pleased.  Our  only 
visitor  is  our  vicar,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  as  well  as  an  active  and  ez- 
emplaiy  parish  priest.  By  his  taste 
ana  energy  he  has  secured  not  only 
for  himseff,  but  his  successors,  one 
of  the  most  charming  little  sea-coast 
residences  I  ever  saw— duly  secluded, 
yet  perfectly  accessible  to  his  parish- 
loneriL  and  placed  most  picturesquely. 
I  could  have  supposed  myself  in  a 
villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.     Just  as  we  quitted  the 

Sounds,  behold  1  he,  too,  rejoiced  in 
e  possession  of  a  Skye !  A  sweet 
little  thing,  no  doubt;  but  "com- 
parisons are  odoriferous'' — and  I  say 
nothing. 

OUR  riRfifr  LETTER  ?ROM  TOWlf — SUP- 
POSED TIDINGS  or  TICKLER. 

Our  primitive  postman  here  is  a 
woman,  and  as  cheerful  and  civil  a 
person  as  ever  carried  letters,  let  the 
weather  and  distance  be  what  they 
may.  On  the  very  first  visit  she  paid 
us,  which  was  on  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  she  brought  us  this  let- 
ter,t  addressed  to  Madame  by  the 
decent  woman  left  with  her  husband 
in  charge  of  our  desolate  quarters  in 
town:— 


16- 


-  Square, 


''Madam,— There  was  a  man  called 
here  this  afternoon  about  a  dog,  which 
he  says  he  feeb  certain  is  yours.  He 
left  his  address,  which  I  will  enclose.]; 
He  said  he  had  not  got  the  dog,  but 
he  knew  the  par^  that  had,  and  that 
they  had  been  offerinff  it  for  sale  for 
£^\  but  if  you  wished  to  have  it,  he 
would  let  you  know  where  it  was, 
and  also  endeavour  to  get  it  for  you, 
if  you  wished.  I  told  him  you  were 
out  of  town  for  a  short  time,  but  that 
I  would  write  immediately.    .     •    • 


*  I  Rhall  not  disguise  from  the  reader  that  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  theae 
courtesies  hare  been  offered  to  others  of  the  Queen's  Uegea. 

t  This  and  the  following  letters  are  given  exactly  as  raceived,  only  alight  altera* 
tions  being  made  in  the  orthography. 

X  It  proved  to  be  a  tmaU  house  near  Cremome  Qardens. 
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I  thought  it  best  to  know  jours  and 
masters  wishes  respecting  it.  If  you 
wish,  my  husband  will  go  and  see 
after  it ;  he  says  he  is  certain  he  shall 
know  it"    K,  T,  X. 

This  letter,  having  been  read,  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  we 
called  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  whether  the  letter  did  or  did  not 
hold  out  real  hopes  of  recovering 
Tickler  II. ;  but,  I  being  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  also  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  after  due  de- 
liberation, wrote  to  town  by  that 
day's  post,  authorising  the  good  wo- 
man's husband,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man's coachman,  and  not  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  London  world,  to  go 
to  the  address  left  at  our  house,  ac- 
companied by  our  man  of  business, 
who  also  knew  Tickler  II.  by  sight ; 
and  if  they  felt  certain  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  royal  missing  one.  they 
were  authorised  to  offer  £2  for  it ; 
with  the  peremptory  intimation  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  give  one 
penny  more;  for  that  a  former  dog 
(Ticlder  I.)  had  cost  me  XlO,  and 
sickened  me  of  rewards  of  that  na- 
ture. By  the  next  post,  my  fair  cor- 
respondent informed  me  that  her 
husband  and  the  Aan  of  business 
had  thought  the  best  thing  theycould 
do  woula  be  to  go  to  the  Police- 
Office,  which  they  did ;  but  were  there 
informed  '*  that  they  could  not  do 
anything  in  it,  as  the  man  that  came 
merely  said  he  knew  where  the  dog 
was;  and  if  they  sent  a  detective" 
(this  had  been  one  of  my  sugges- 
tions) "  most  likely  the  dog  would 
never  be  found;  and,  as  they  were 
pretty  sharp  on  the  look-out.  it  would 
be  bit  to  go  to  the  man's  nouse" — 
so  they  diet 

But  why  should  I  not "  condescend 
upon  particulars,"  and  give  you  the 
good  woman's  own  story  verbatim  f* 


A  D00-HX7NT  ! 
"10 
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Square, 

Auguit  18, 1860. 

•  •  •  «  Ck)nceming  Tickler,  I  will 

explain  as  well  as  I  can.  Robert"  (her 

husband)  ''and  Mr M." (the  man  of 

business  aforesaid)  ''  started  toge- 


ther yesterday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  When  they  told  the  police 
people  the  name  and  place  of  the  man 
that  had  called  here,  they  said  he 
was  well  known  to  them,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  police  force  fourteen 
years,  and  sei3eant  in  the divi- 
sion (!).  Therefore  they  told  them  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
police's  ways  and  movements,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  a 
detective  with  them.  So  they  started 

to  this  K ^'s,  and  rang  the  bell, 

which  was  answered  by  a  femala 
My  husband  said  they  wished  to  see 

Mr  K ,  so  the  door  was  shut,  and 

the  ^1  in  a  few  minutes  looked  up 
the  area  and  asked  his  name,  and 

my  husband  said  (knowing  Mr  K 

did  not  know  him  by  name),  *  Never 
mind  my  name,  I  only  want  to  see 

Mr  K for  a  few  minutes.'    *  Oh,' 

the  girl  says, '  you  must  say  a  name, 

or  Mr  K will  not  see  you.'     So 

then  Robert  said,  'Well,  say  I  come 

from 's, Square,  concerning 

a  dog  he  called  there  aoout'  The 
door  was  then  opened,  and  they  were 

shown  in  the  parlour,  and  Mr  K 

made  his  appearance,  but  very  much 

doubted  Mr  M ^'s  belonging  to  the 

police  :  but  at  last  they  assured  him 

he  dia  not     M showed    his 

hands,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw 
a   poUceman  with   such  hands  as 

these  ?  '  Oh  yes,'  says  K ,  *I  have 

done  the  same  myself.'  .He  then 
proposed  meeting  them  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  but  told  them  not  to  bring 
any  police  or  detective  with  them, 
as,  it  they  did,  he  should  not  accom- 
pany them  However,  thevsaid  it  was 
very  wet.and  that  you  wished  to  know 
the  result  of  the  finding  the  dog  the 
next  morning"  [by  post],  "audit  would 
greatly  oblige  all  if  he  would  go 

there.    So  at  last  K said,  *  Very 

well;'  and  so  the^all  three  started 
across  Hyde  Hark  into  the  nei^bour- 
hoodofStGiles.  'First,' says  Robert, 
'he  took  us  into  the  Crvstal  Stores 
public-house,  in  Endell  Street;  there 
he  desired  us  to  wait,  which  we  did 
for  some  time.  Then  he  came  back 
and  took  us  to  Castle  Street,  to  a 
beer-shop,  where  he  again  desired  us 
to  wait,  with  the  pretext  of  trying  to 


♦  I  had  told  her  to  give  me  as  fall  an  acoountof  their  proceedings  ta  she  could. 
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find  the  man  who  had  got  the  dog, 
and  BO  he  continned,  going  from  place 
to  place,  into  Short^  Gardens,  and 
Neale'fl  Court,  to  about  twenty  dif- 
ferent places,  each  time  leaving  them 
for  a  tune.  They  were  all  homd  low 
dirty  places,  and  it  being  so  wet,  we 
did  not  take  so  much  notice  as  we 
otherwise  would  have  done.  We  com- 
plained, and  asked  him  how  mimy 
more  places  we  had  to  go  to  ?  Hjb 
said,  'It  is  as  bad  for  me  as  you ;  and 
if  you  want  to  find  the  dog,  you  must 
find  the  man  that  has  got  it'  Then 
we  went  towards  Bedford  Square,  and 

^Sx  M said,  if  they  were  ffoing 

much  farther  he  would  go  and  get 

his  dinner.    Mr  K said  he  was 

going  into  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  very  likely  we  should  have  to  go 
to  Kings  Cross,  as  he  believed  the 
dog  was  there,  unless  the  man  that 
had  him  would  bring  him  to  us.  He 
tiien  took  us  to  No.  2  Pancras  Street, 
a  very  small  dirty  place.  The  street 
is  chiefly"  [occupied  by]  "marine 
store  dealers.  The  house  we  were 
taken  into  was  dark :  and  we  were 
taken  from  one  room  into  another, 
and  we  were  told  to  sit  down.  Pre- 
sently in  came  the  dog,  and  was  put 
upon  the  table  by  some  of  the  men 
that  were  in  the  room ;  and  two  tall 
powerful-looking  men  put  their  backs 
against  the  door.  'There,*  they  said, 
'  \&  not  that  your  dog  1'  But  Tickler 
lookino^  so  thin,  and  losing  his  oma- 
mentalhair,  I  said  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  master's  dog,  and  I  wished 
to  see  it  by  daylight ;  so  I  tried  to  ^et 
out.  But  the  men  at  the  door  said. 
'  No,  that  is  your  masters  dog,  ana 
take  it ;'  but  I  said,  '  No,  it  is  more 
than  my  place  is  worth  to  take  home 
the  wrong  dog.'  So  I  managed  to  get 
out ;  but  the  dog  was  ^ne,  I  knew 
not  where,  nor  whom  it  was  taken 
away  by ;  it  went  as  by  magic.* 
Some  of  them  came  out  to  us,  and  said 
— 'If  you  stand  here  for  a  month  you 
will  not  get  the  dog ;  if  you  want  it 
you  must  go  inside,  and  it  will  be 
brought  to  you.'  So  we  went  in  again, 
and  vaQ  dog  again  made  its  appear- 
ance, but  where  it  came  from  we 
neither  of  us  knew.  One  thiug  I 
omitted  saying.  The  second  beer-shop 
they  went  into  in  St  Qiles*s  there 
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was  a  man  came  up  to  E- 
apparently  ^uite  a  stranger,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  purchase 
a  brace  of  grouse ;  and  when  they 
got  into  the  said  public-house  in 
Pancras  Street,  the  same  man  made 
his  appearance,  and  asked  my  hus- 
band if  he  had  the  £2%  and  if  he 
would  pay  it  if  they  produced  the 
dog :  and  he  said,  'Yes,  of  course  he 

would '  (and  he  and  M thought, 

and  said  afterwards,  they  should  be 
truly  glad  to  get  out  of  their  com- 
pany). Robert  then  asked  about  the 
collar;  and  they  said,  it  was  very 
foolish  of  him  to  think  they  should 
find  him  the  collar,  but,  if  they  could 
find  it,  they  would  send  it  by  parcels 
delivery  (but  it  has  never  come  yet). 
After  they  had  seen  the  dog,  this 

K had  nothing  to  say  about  the 

dog;  but  when  they  came  out,  he 
said,  they  might  ask  "  [men- 
tioning my  name]  "from  him"  [!!] 
"to  please  to  think  of  him  for  nis 
trouble ;  and  that  if  ever  they  lost 
dogs,  or  cats,  or  anything  (he  was 
not  particular  what),  if  they  applied 

to  him,  at  No.  7 ,  he  would 

endeavour  to  restore  them.  My  hus- 
band and  M were  both  convinced 

it  was  the  dog,  though  he  looked  so 
much  altered.  So  he  paid  them  the 
;£2,  and  brought  him  home  a  little 
before  three  o'clock ;  and  they  had 
been  walking  from  before  nine,  and  it 

rained  nearlyall  the  time.  MrM 

then  went  to  the  police-station  again, 
and  told  them  they  had  got  the  dog, 
and  also  told  them  the  different 
places  they  had  been  to.  He  saw  the 
same  detective  you  had  seen  when 
you  went  there  -A  and  he  said  he 

well  knew  this  fe ,  and  he  was 

thought  the  cleverest  rogue  in  Lon- 
don. I  will  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
you  a  short  tale  this  K told  Ro- 
bert and  Mr  M .    He  told  them 

he  called  once  at  a  gentleman's  house 
in  Grosvenor  Street  about  a  dog,  and 
he  was  answered,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, by  the  butler  (^<  A knew 

him  to  be  a  detective)  \  he  had  his 
shirt  sleeves  stripped  up,  and  had 
some  plate  in  his  nand  in  the  act  of 

cleaning  it.     E said  he  had 

oalled  respecting  a  dog.  'Oh,'  said 
the  butler, '  I  will  put  on  my  coat  and 
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accompany  yoTL*  To  this  K said, 

'How  loDg  have  yoa  been  in  your  ser- 
vice?' *0n,'  he  said,  *8ome  time  now.' 

'  WeU'  (said  to  hjm  this  K ),  *  it  is 

strange  to  me  if  yoa  were  not  in  the 
police  force  a  fortnight  ago;  there- 
fore, I  shall  not  accompany  you.  So 
good-morning ;  and  if  the  gentleman 
wants  his  dog,  yon  must  nnd  it  for 
him.'  So  this  will  show  you,  sir,  how 
well  he  knows  and  is  known  by 
different  police,  sir.  Bobert  asked 
the  men  why  they  had  cut  the 
dog's  hair  off  (whien  had  made  him 
doubt  of  his  being  your  dog;)— why 
they  cut  his  ornamental  hair  off-— 
as  it  spoiled  his  beauty;  and  they 
said  they  had  cut  none  off :  it  was, 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  with  other 
dogs,  and  they  had  pulUd  it  out  (!). 
Poor  thing!  when  they  got  him 
here,  he  had  such  a  search  to  find 
vou,  or  some  of  the  family ;  and  when 
ne  could  find  no  one,  he  set  up  such 
a  howl.  I  am  sure  he  well  remember- 
ed the  place  again." 


WAS  THIS  OUR  DOG  f 

This  last  touch  seemed  to  go  a  jjood 
way  towards  disposing  of  the  point ; 
stiU  the  letter  disclosed  elements  of 
incertitude.  The  fair  writer  had  not, 
I  believe,  seen  the  dog  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  her  life ;  and 
neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  of  whom 
die  writes  had  had,  in  our  opinion, 
Bufiicient  opportunities  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  dog's  person  or 
ways :  and  whereas^  in  mv  subtle  and 
provident  sagacity,  I  had  dven  spe- 
cial injunctions  to  those  who  were  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  dog  to  notice  the 
effect  of  its  being  addressed  as ''  Tick- 
ler" before  the  two  sovereigns  des- 
tined to  release  him  from  captivity 
should  have  been  parted  with,  not 
the  slightest  notice,  so  far  as  the  let- 
ter is  concerned,  had  been  taken  of 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  above  com- 
munication, I  sent  up  to  town  the 
most  minute  directions  for  the  dog^s 
beiug  duly  despatched  forthwith  to 
our  rural  abode.  In  the  mean  time, 
suppose  the  above  letter  related  to, 
and  my  two  sovereigns,  and  the  two 
gentlemen's  day's  oamp  tramp,  had 
Been  thrown  away  upon  another  and 
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different  dog  than  Tickler  11. !  Alike 
— but  oh  1  now  different ! 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  DOO. 

My  letter  was  answered  by  another, 
dated  the  20th  August,  informing  me 
that  on  that  day,  Monday,  ''poor 
Tickler,"  as  they  still  believed  it  to 
be,  "  Robert,  after  giving  him  a  good 
breakfast,  had  taken  to  the  station, 
paid  the  fare  down,  put  in  some  bis- 
cuits for  him  to  eat  on  the  way,  aud 
got  the  guard  to  promise  to  take 
particular  care  of  him."  As  we  are 
five  miles  from  the  station,  we  des- 
patched a  lad  who  favours  us  with 
Lis  services,  in  town  as  well  as  here, 
and  who  well  knew  the  dog.  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  station — ^the  dog 
which  had  been  sent  down  as ''  Tick- 
ler "'-our  Tickler— Tickler  IF.  It  so 
chanced  that  I  expected  four  other 
arrivals  by  the  same  train — that  is  to 
say,  a  brace  of  scms,  each  with  his 
doff,  and  both  son  and  dog  respect- 
ively representing  the  two  eyes  of 
Eugland— Oxford  and  Cambridge: 
the  "twa  doggies"  last  mentioned 
being  delicate-yellow  and  black-and- 
tan  terriers,  Topsy  (Oxford)  and 
Gyp  (Cambridge),  both  of  whom 
were  perfect  thoroughbred  genUe- 
men,  and  intimate  with  Ticlder  IL 
None  of  the  four,  however,  had  the 
least  idea  that  tney  were  destined 
to  be  fellow-travellers,  for  many 
miles,  of  a  dog  whose  identity  was 
the  subject  of  such  sore  doubt  ai»l 
anxiety. 

THK  F0I5T  SETTLED ! 

Ay,  the  moment  after  the  arrival 
of  the  traiu.  the  body  of  Tickler  was 
demanded,  oy  warrant  under  my  si^n- 
manual,  when  out  came  a  dog  who 
knew  my  little  Mercury,  and  ne  the 
dog,  wmle  my  two  surprised  sons 
knew  both:  'twas  Tickler  IL,  and 
no  mistake  whatever!  The  little 
*'  'buss,"  accompanied  by  cheery  horn, 
stopped  at  my  gates;  and  within 
two  minutes  Ticluer  IL,  followed  by 
my  two  sons  (whom  also,  by  the 
way,  we  were  glad  to  see),  ran  up 

the  avenue The  evening 

of  his  arrival  was.  strange  to  say. 
beautiful :  the  mellow  sunlight  fell 
charmingly  on  the  sloping,  ''soft, 
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smooth-shaven  lawn  "  —  which  is 
surrounded  by  drooping  everpreens, 
myrtle^  ivy,  and  laburnum— affording 
glimpses  at  almost  every  point  of 
the  blue  bay  and  difis  beyond,  and 
dight  with  lustrous  patches  of  rho- 
dMendrons.  dahlias,  drooping  iii- 
schias,  ana  red  and  white  rosea. 
How  poor  Tickler  took  to  scampering 
over  the  emerald  lawn,  and  diarting 
about  among  the  shrubs — rolling 
over  and  over,  wildly  jumping  up 
against  ourselves,  and  saying  as 
pbinly  as  dog  could  say,  who  had 
just  travelled  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  chained  up  in  a  dark  dog-box, 
"  K  this  isn't  Paradise  after  Furfi»* 
tory,  I  am  not  Tickler  ILI"  We 
were,  however,  quickly  reminded  of 
the  passage  in  the  foregoing  letter 
relating  to  the  disfigurement  which 
the  thieves  had  inflicted  upon  him. 
What  do  you  think  the  miscreants 
had  done  ?  Cut  off  the  hair  close, 
round  each  eye,  as  well  as  at  the  top 
of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  mouth, 
leaving  two  long  tufts  at  the  end  of 
the  jaws :  also  cutting  away  the  hair 
from  his  breast  and  tne  back  of  his 
neck :  so  that  the  first  idea  he  sug- 
gested to  us  was,  that  they  must 
have  intended  clipping  him  into  a 
resemblance  of  a  French  poodle  1  the 
wretches !  Imagine  a  Skye  poodle ! 
And  it  was  pitiful  to  feel  his  nbs  and 
backbone,  so  sharp  were  they,  and 
well  defined  I  When,  moreover,  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  suspension  by 
his  fore -paws,  his  lightness  told 
heavily  of  six  weeks'  scanty  feeding  1 

The  first  moments  of  wild  joyous- 
ness  over,  poor  Tickler  eyed  me  very 
solemnly,  as  I  did  him  in  turn ;  ana 
in  his  eyes,  looking  mournfully  out 
of  his  bald  face,  was  plainly  written 
—''Isn't  it  a  shame?"  Neverthe- 
less, in  due  time,  he  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  some  chicken  bones^  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  nearly 
half  a  tumbler  of  spring-water,  ana 
then  lay  down  on  the  lawn,  to  oon^ 
template  the  lovely  scene  before  and 
around  him,  and  contrast  it  with 
Pancras  Street  and  St  Giles's ! 

The  next  morning  beheld  the  im- 
portant operation  of  his  elaborate, 
thorough,  and  indispensable  ablu- 
tions, as  will  appear  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity his  last  had  taken  place  on  the 
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Saturday  before  his  being  i^irited 
away.  I  happened  to  see  him, 
through  a  back  upper  window,  stand- 
ing silent  and  unresisting  in  the 
midst  of  a  goodly  trough  of  soap- 
suds; and  when,  some  two  hours 
afterwards,  my  daughter  herself  had 
combed  so  much  of  his  hair  as  was 
left,  I  will  be  bound  that  there  was 
not  a  sweeter  dog  in  Ohristendom. 
I  know,  while  saying  this^  that  Pil 
(the  Vicar's  Skye)  is  withm  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  not  unworthy  of 
commendation ;  but  still  he  is  not 
Tickler,  and  besides,  let  my  reverend 
friend  wait  till  Pil  shall  haye  been 
stolen,  clipped,  disfigured,  and  dis- 
guisea,  as  Tickler  has  been  !  "Aha," 
said  he  to  me  when  I  said  this  to 
him,  "  but  there  are  no  dog-stealers 
in  my  parish ! " 


STHFTOMS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Each  succeeding  day  made  a  dif- 
ference in  Tickler  for  the  better. 
Wholesome  and  select  victuals  (we 
are  celebrated  for  our  chicken  and 
mutton  bones  in  these  parts),  plenty 
of  pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  exercise, 
frequent  sea-bathing,  and  a  mind  at 
ease  (except  perhaps  when  he  reyerts 
to  the  dismal  past,  or  shudders  as  he 
asks  himself,  "  Am  I  to  be  stolen 
again  1 "),  are  doing  their  work  weU, 
and  teUing  their  own  tale.  In  fact, 
he  was  himself,  a  few  days  ago,  un- 
der my  own  eye,  made  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  barebones  he  had  come 
hither.  We  have  a  little  ornamental 
iron  gate,  opening  from  the  lawn  on 
the  carriage  sweep;  and  the  morning 
after  he  came,  he  squeezed  himself 
with  perfect  ease  under  the  open 
space  between  the  gravel  and  the 
bottom  of  the  gate.  This  feat,  how- 
ever, he  performed  with  visible  daily- 
increasing  difllculty,  and  at  length 
fairly  stuck  fast !  to  his  great  alann^ 
manifest  in  his  countenance ;  and  it 
was  only  a  desperate  effort  that  got 
him  through.  I  haye  not  seen  him 
make  the  attempt  since ! 

WILL  TICKLER  n.  RELATE  HIS  ADVEN- 
TURES! 

Why  not,  since  his  predecessor  djd  % 
I  was  naturally  curious  to  hear  some- 
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thing  about  the  seyenty  days*  capti- 
vity of  Tickler  II.,  and  took  occasion 
several  times,  when  we  were  alone, 
to  intimate  my  wishes.  As  he  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  respond,  I  took 
for  granted  that  he  happened  to  be 
"  not  r  the  vein ;  **  so  I  resolved  to 
seize  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  highlv 
favourable  opportunity,  and  then  ask 
him  plump ;  and  if  he  refused,  learn 
the  reason  why. 

Not  far  from  where  I  am  writing 
is  a  stupendous  land-slip,  which  has 
become  in  time,  mantled  as  its  un- 
even surface  is  with  green-sward  and 
luxuriant  folia^.  a  scene  picturesque 
and  grand  whicnever  way  the  eye 
turns.  On  a  lovely  morning,  or 
rather  early  noon,  in  this  pleasant 
month  of  September,  I  sallied  forth 
to  enjoy  the  sublime  scenery,  silence, 
and  solitude  afforded  by  this  land- 
slip. How  unspeakably  fresh,  pure, 
and  beautiful  looked  everything— 
above,  around,  below— earth,  sea, 
sl^!  A  powerful  steadfast  N.K 
wind  had  fairlv  routed  the  black 
battalions  of  sullen  rain-douds  which 
had  so  long  chilled  and  oppressed  the 
earth,  and  distressed  its  inhabitants, 
and  driven  them  clean  out  of  sight, 
even  into  the  far  west;  while  the 
Bun,  in  his  glory,  shone  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  cheering  the  souls  that  had 
been  so  long  deprived  of  his  beams 
{truly  the  light  u  sweet,  and  a  plea- 
sant thing  ik  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun)j  and  warming  the  earth 
into  fruitful  luxuriance.  Before  me 
stretched  to  the  right  the  boimdless 
blue  waters ;  to  the  left  the^  formed 
a  charming  bay,  nothing  visible  on 
either  but  a  tmy  glistening  sail  or 
two.  I  sat  on  the  summit  of  a 
knoll,  my  book  lyin^  imheeded 


beside  me,  my  chin  leanmg  on  mv 
hand,  and  I  gazing  around  me,  with 
an  occasional  sish  of  appreciation.  No 
sound  entered  tne  ear  save  that  of  the 
sea— far,  far,  beneath,  figdnt  and  soft, 
as  it  kissed  the  sands,  or  dashed  in 
gentle  daliianceagainst  the  baseof  the 
cliffs,  which  looked  down  upon  them 
in  awful  silence  Tickler  also  seemed 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  for  he  lay  stretched  at  my 
feet,  looking  towards  the  sea,  mo- 
tionless, and  once  or  twice  sighing. 
He,  had  had  two  hours*  sport  in  chas- 
ing the  rabbits  (sole  tenants  of  the 
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land-slip),  but  whidi  had  flitted 
about  before  him  only  like  little 
shadows  or  ghosts!  for  he  never 
could  get  at  them,  or  even  near  theuL 

"Isn't  this  lovely,  Tickler T  said 
I^  thinking  it  just  the  very  nick  of 
tune  to  get  him  into  talking  humour. 
He  looked  up  at  me  silently,  with 
almost  a  human  expression  in  his 
eye.  and  his  tail  wagged  gently. 

"Rather  different  this  from  St 
Giles's— eh,  Tickler?"  He  lay  with 
his  nose  between  hispaws,  and  ms  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ocean,  his  tail  straight 
as  an  arrow.  From  a  faint  motion 
about  his  nostrils,  I  fancied  him 
smiling,  as  if  inwardly  tickled  by 
something  or  other. 

"Tickler!  Tickler!- Good  dog. 
Tickler !"  said  I,  coaxingly.  He  rose 
slowly,  stretched  himself  after  his 
usual  fashion,  with  evidently  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  enjoyment :  suddenly 
his  whole  nature  seemed  roused,  and 
he  was  off  like  a  shot  after  a  rabbit 
that  had  Just  caught  his  eye  far  be- 
neath !  vain— in  short,  utterly  vain 
— were  all  subsequent  entreaties  and 
blandishments;  the  little  dog  per- 
sisted in  maintaining,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  dogged  silence. 
Everything,  however,  turns  out  for 
the  biBst,  and  so  it  did  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  reader  will  see ;  for  I 
have  now  something  to  tell  him  very 
far  exceeding  in  wonder  and  interest 
anything  which  I  have  hitherto  com- 
municated. Ishallhavetodrawlajge- 
ly  on  his  trust,  but  am  not  conscious 
of  having  done  anything  to  cause  my 
drafts  to  be  dishonour  K  I  am 
about  to  exhibit  my  much-loved  dog 
in  quite  a  new  aspect,  and  disclose  a 
startlinj^  interference  with  the  laws 
regulatmg  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, material  and  spiritual,  I  cannot 
help  myself;  for  Tiuth  is  Truth,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  neces- 
sarily involves  complete  contradic- 
tion,' and  absolute  impossibility.  I 
was  once  myself  a  confirmed  un» 
believer  in  the  reality  of  what  I  am 
now  as  certain  of  as  that  I  formerly 
disbelieved  it 

TICKLER  n.  AND  THE  GREAT  HEDHTM ! 

"  It's  all  very  easy  to  laugh,  and 
say  Pho !  pho !  replied  my  friend ; 
"  but  the  Wonderful  and  the  True 
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have  always  to  encounter  incredulity 
and  ridicule  as  their  appointed  foes, 
oyer  whom  they  always  triumph ! " 

"  Just  consider  for  a  moment "* 

"  I've  already  told  you  he*s  to  be 

at  Lady ^*8  this  evening,  as  a 

special  favour.  She  is  young  and 
beautiful,  and  has  become  a  befiever, 
and  has  prevailed  on  the  ^preat  man 
to  show  some  of  his  prodigious  do- 
ings, in  order  to  try  to  overcome 

"But  on  a  dog!— It's  preposter- 
ous!" 

"  My  good  friend,  everything  hu- 
man or  animal  yields  to  his  aston- 
ishing and  mysterious  influence.  A 
distinguished  Parisian  savan  as- 
sured me  personally  that  the  opera- 
tions on  a  poodle  at  St  Cloud  the 
other  day,  overwhelmed  and  filled 
everybody  with  awe.  The  poodle 
rose  slowly  from  the  floor  towards 
the  ceiling,  and,  when  midway,  float- 
ed several  times  gracefully  round 
the  room,  with  a  wrapt  air,  the 
white  tuft  at  the  tip  of  his  tail  softly 
brushing  against  the  nose  of  an  au- 
cnist  spectator,  who  seemed  trans- 
fixed with  awe— the  Medium  m^jesti- 
c^y  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
window,  which  noiselesslv  opened, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  august 
person  referred  to,  three  members  of 
the  Institute,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
the  poodle  floated  through  the  win- 
dow, the  Medium  informing  us,  in 
tones  of  dulcet  melody^  that  it  was 

S»ne  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
ogof  Montaijis!" 
*^Bless  us!— Well,  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ? " 
"  Become  of  him  ?    No  one  knows, 
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except  the  Medium,  who  won^t  an- 
swer questions." 

"  But  suppose  my  Tickler  goes 
through  the  window  after  the  po^e, 
and  I  never  see  him  any  more — what 

the  wiser  shall  I  be  land  yet .  By 

the  way,  I  forget  I  may  learn  from 
him,  before  he  sets  off",  who  and  where 
the  rascal  is  that  took  him  on  the 
28th  June  last— that  will  be  some- 
thing. .  .  .  But  did  the  poodle 
at  St  Cloud  say  anything  before  he 
started  ?" 

"It's  already,"  said  my  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch  impatiently, 
"  half-past  five  o'clock,  aud  the  thing 
begins  at  nine.  We  have  to  dine,  and 

Li^y ^'s  is  at  least  six  miles  ofF. 

My  carriage  is  in  the  lane;  and  if 
you  like,  you  and  Tickler  may  jump 
m,  and  we'll  see  what  comes  of  it." 

There  was  no  withstanding  my 
friend.  So,  after  much  misgiving, 
whidi  the  dog  also  appeared  to 
share,  we  both  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  followed  by  my  friend,  and 
off  we  drove.  1  became  very 
thoughtful  as  we  went  along  :  and 
resolved,  with  the  Great  ^^oium's 
prmission.  to  ask  Tickler,  first, 
"  Who  had  stolen  him  on  the  28th 
June,  and  where  the  rascal  now  was  1" 
secondly  fin  the  interests  of  natural 
science),  "  Why  does  a  dog  generally 
turn  round  three  or  four  times  before 
he  goes  to  sleep  T'  K  he  answer 
me  Both,  or  either,  of  these  questions 
satisfactorily,  I  may  become  a  be- 
liever, and  perhaps,  also,  even  a 
Medium  myself. 

«  »  » 

Can  it  be  ?  Are  there  any  longer 
such  things  as  Laws  of  Nature  ? — Ohy 
Tickler ! 
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THE  REPUTED  TRACES  OF  PBIMEVAL  MAN. 


Geologists  and  Archaeologists 
have  recently  somewhat  startled  tho 
public,  by  annouQcinflr  the  disco  very » 
m  the  north-east  of  France  and  the 
adjacent  corner  of  England,  of  sup- 
posed indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  Human  Race  in  the  remote  age 
when  these  tracts  were  inhabited  by 
the  extinct  Elephant.  Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  and  otner  mammals, 
whose  bones  are  preserved  in  the 
Diluvium,  or  great  superficial  deposit 
attributed  to  the  last  wide  Geological 
inundation. 

These  indications  are  of  the  nature 
of  rudely-chipped  lump  of  chalk-flinty 
fashioned  to  serve  the  functions  of 
hatchets,  knives,  and  other  tools, 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  of  instruments 
of  war  likewise.  They  occur  in  not  in- 
considerable numbers  in  the  gravel- 
quarries  or  sand-pits  of  Abbeville  and 
Amiens,  and  also  at  a  few  other  spots 
bordering  the  wide  valley  of  the  River 
Somme,  more  sparsely  on  t;he  Seine, 
at  Paris,  and  at  one  locality  in  Eng- 
land—namely, Hoxne  in  Sufiblk.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
these  *'  worked  flints.**  exhumed  since 
their  first  detection  dv  their  eminent 
discoverer,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
of  Abbeville,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
exceeds  1500,  and  may  even  approtudi 
2000  specimens. 

The  first  recognition  of  these  in- 
teresting relics  was  not  an  affair  of 
chance,  but  the  result,  as  M.  de 
Perthes  assures  us,  of  a  systematic 
search  for  traces  of  antediluvian  man, 
undertaken  by  him  subsequently  to 
the  year  1838,  at  which  date  he  pub- 
lished a  learned  work,  entitled  JDe  la 
Creation,  in  which  he  stated  his  con- 
viction that  sooner  or  later  such 
traces  would  be  found.  For  ten  years 
he  examined  with  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  every  exposure  and  ex- 
cavation in  the  so-called  diluvium 
throughout  the  Departments  of  the 
Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the  Lower 
Seine ;  and  though  he  failed  to  disco- 
ver any  actual  remainsof  man  himself, 
he  found  many  specimens  of  artifi- 
ciallv-shaped  flints,  showing  marks 
of  a  human  origin.  His  first  accounts 


of  these  were  submitted  to  the  Emu- 
lation Society  of  Abbeville,  but  he 
published  a  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  1847,  in  a  remark- 
able work,  AniiquUes  Cdtiquet  et 
AntedUuviennet,  where  their  several 
forms  are  accurately  delineated,  and 
the  situations  under  which  they  were 
found  are  carefully  stated.  Strange 
to  say,  his  announcements  awakened 
but  little  attention,  notwithstanding 
their  startling  nature,  and  the  char- 
acteristic alertness  of  his  oountzy- 
men  to  advance  in  imy  freshly-opened 
track  of  research.  He  appealed  with 
little  success  to  the  arohsologists  and 
geologists  of  France,  for  a  recognition 
of  his  facts,  until  1854,  when  M. 
Rigollot  of  Amiens,  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute,  a 
highly  scientific  antiquary,  and  a 
sceptic  in  regard  to  ll  de  Perthes'a 
conclusions,  undertook  a  SGrupuloasly 
severe  investigation  of  the  pheno- 
mena. A  prompt  and  frank  recan- 
tation of  his  doubts  by  this  learned 
archaeologist,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Memoire$$urdes  Instruments  en  Silex 
trouv^  d  Saint  Acheul  prh  Amiens^ 
etconsidMs  sous  les  Rapports  OSolo- 
gigties  et  Archeologiques,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Institute  at  last  to  the 
subject  Soon afterwardsseveral  other 
skilled  observers— M.  Butoux  of  the 
G^logical  Society  of  France,  and  M. 
K  Hebert,  a  Parisian  Professor  of  Geo- 
lo^,  among  them—visited  the  loca- 
lities on  the  Somme,  and  confirmed 
the  genuineness  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes's  discoveries.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  veara 
that  the  subject  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  British  scientific  men.  The 
indefatigable  Dr  Falconer— at  present 
so  zealous  an  explorer  of  the  kindred 
problem  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  remains  lately  found  in  some 
British  and  other  caves — first  pointed 
out  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Geoloj^ical  Society  of  London,  the 
high  importance  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes*s  researches.  Thereupon. 
Mr  Joseph  Prestwioh,  already  well 
known  for  his  successful  examina- 
tions of  the  superficial  deposits  of 
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many  piarts  of  England,  addressed 
himself  to  a  scientinc  study  of  these 
French  ones  containing  the  '^  worked 
flints.**  This  able  geoIo«;iBt  submit- 
ted  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London  in  1859 
(see  Froc  Roy,  Soc,  vol.  z.  no.  35, 
p.  51),  in  which,  abstaining  from 
theoretical  considerations,  be  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  flint  im- 
plements are  the  work  of  man— were 
found  in  undisturbed  ground— and 
are  associated  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia;  adding,  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  period  was  a  late 
geological  one,  but  anterior  to  that 
at  which  the  surface  assumed  some 
of  its  minor  features. 

Mr  Prestwich  has  re-examined  the 
French  localities  several  times,  and 
latdy  presented  another  more  amply 
illustrated  memoir  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  which  is  soon  to 
appear  in  print  Other  distinguished 
British  geologists  have  corroborated 
the  statements  of  M.  de  Perthes  and 
Mr  Prestwich.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  recent  verifications 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  flint-im^e- 
ments  is  a  communication  by  J.  W. 
Flower,  Esq..  to  the  (Geological  So- 
ciety of  Lonaon,  read  June  22, 1859, 
and  printed  in  the  Society*8  proceed- 
ings, vol.  xvi.  p.  190,  and  entitled, 
"On  a  Fluyt  ikplement  recently 
discovered  at  the  base  of  some  beos 
of  Dbift  Gravel  and  Brick  Eartq 
at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens.**  This 
paper  is  important  in  the  history  of 
the  sulnect,  for  its  authenticating  the 
actual  nnding  of  a  good  specimen  of  a 
wrought  flint  by  a  competent  explorer 
(the  author  nimself),  who  "  found  it 
lying  at  a  depth  of  16  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  about  16  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  quarry,  to  which  ex- 
tent the  gravel  had  been  removed** 
by  him.  Annexed  is  a  cut  of  the 
Tery  specimen,  on  one  half  the  scale 
of  Mr  Flower's  lithographed  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Geological  Society, 

My  own  visit  to  the  gravel-pits  of 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  the  results  of 
which  I  propose  to  embody  in  this 
communication,  was  made  in  August 
last,  under  circumstances  sufficiently 
propitious  for  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  this  question  of  the 
true  nature  and.  import  of  the  flint- 
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implements,  itself  but  a  part  of  the 
still  greater  problem  ot  Primeval 
Man. 


M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  with  the 
liberality  and  frankness  for  which  he 
is  distinguished,  not  only  opened  his 
rich  museum  of  specimens  frt>m  the 
gravel -pits  to  my  inspection  and 
study,  but  generously  placed  in  my 
possession  nearly  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  as  well  his  own 
extensive  worl»  as  numerous  me- 
moirs by  his  distinguished  Frendi 
colleagues.  Besides  examining  other 
lesser  collections  of  the  "flints**  and 
mammalian  bones  exhumed  from  the 
Diluvium,  I  gave  my  close  attention, 
during  several  days,  to  the  gravel- 
quames  themselves,  whence  these 
materials  were  procured,  repeating 
my  visits  to  them  until  my  mind 
was  assured  of  its  ability  to  decipher 
their  contents  as  a  great  physical 
record.  I  make  these  personal  state- 
ments simply  as  my  title  to  the  can- 
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did  reader's  confidence  in  my  care  in 
pursuing  this  by  no  means  simple 
inyesti^tion. 

The  imbedding  stratum,  or  place 
of  sei>ulture,  of  the  worked  nints, 
geologically  regarded,  is — for  Ab- 
beWlfe,  Amiens,  and  the  other  lo- 
calities on  the  Somme— a  rudely- 
deposited,  irregularly  strewn  bed  of 
somewhat  fragmentary  chalk-flint, 
containing  some  flint-sand,  a  little 
pulverised  chalk,  and  occasional 
large  blocks  or  boulders,  of  a  hard 
quartzose  Eocene  sandstone. 

This  evidently  diluvial  matrix,  the 
repository,  also^  of  the  bones  of  gi- 
gantic mammalian  quadrupeds,  rests 
directly  on  a  somewhat  uneven  and 
eroded  floor  of  chalk,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  upper  beds  of  which 
stratum  the  nodules  of  flint  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  gravel  have 
been  derived.  It  is  overlaid  in  its 
turn  by  no  less  than  three  other 
strata,  of  aqueous  origin,  but  all 
formed  under  dissimilar  conditions. 

First  above  the  bone  and  hatchet 
entombing  gravel  lies  a  grevish  white 
and  brownish  sand,  imbedding  seve- 
ral species  of  freshwater  and  ter- 
restrial shells,  identical  with  species 
now  living  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
Though  fine-grained,  these  sands 
bear  the  marks  of  a  rather  brief 
process  of  deposition,  for  portions 
of  them  are  unusually  angular,  or 
unworn  in  the  grain,  and  their  la- 
minae in  many  places  bend  and  wave 
to  conform  to  tne  greatly  eroded  and 
undulating  floor  of  the  gravel  on 
which  they  repose.  Solitary  speci- 
mens of  the  worked  flints  are,  on 
rare  occasions,  met  with  in  the  lower 
part  of  these  sands,  and  also,  as 
rarely,  the  bones  of  the  fossil  ele- 
phant 

Third,  in  ascending  order  above 
the  chalk  occurs  a  second  gravel, 
eomposed  exclusively  of  chalk-flints 
in  a  rolled  and  more  or  less  fractured 
eondition.  This  bed  varying  in  thick- 
ness, at  St  Acheul,  near  Amiens, 
from  two  to  five  feet,  exhibits  conspi- 
cuouslj^  at  this  locality  the  marKs 
of  having  been  deposited  or  pushed 
along  in  very  turbulent  w&ters ;  for 
its  lower  boimdary,  beheld  in  section 
at  the  gravel-pits,  shows  a  succession 
of  sharply -conioeJ,  and  somewhat 
spiral,  deep  depressions  in  the  upper 
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BurfiBtce  of  the  sand  beneath  it,  iden- 
tical in  every  feature  with  the  fun- 
nel-shaped pits  bored  by  any  strong, 
swiftly-eddying  current  in  a  yielding 
bottom  of  mud  or  sand. 

Fourth,  and  uppermost  in  the  series 
of  loose  beds,  is  a  brown  brick-earth, 
or  ferruginous  sandy  day  or  loam,  in- 
tersper^  with  numerous  small  splin- 
ters of  chalk-flint.  At  St  Acheul, 
and  elsewhere  near  Amiens,  where  it 
is  used  extensively  for  conversion 
into  bricks^  this  loam,  which  is  but 
faintly  laminated,  is  generally  about 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  the  tor- 
rential gravel  on  which  it  rests,  it 
is  destitute  not  only  of  mammalian 
organic  remains,  but  of  the  curious 
instraments  in  flint  associated  with 
them  in  the  lowermost  of  the  four 
superficial  deposits.  It  does  enclose 
some  remains  of  another  sort,  which, 
when  viewed  in  their  relations  to  the 
vestiges  of  man  beneath  them,  never 
fail  greatly  to  impress  the  beholder 
by  the  contrasts  they  suggest  in 
time,  and  the  state  of  human  art. 
These  are  numerous  Roman  graves,  or 
rather  regularly-shapen  stone  coffins 
of  unquestioned  Roman  antiquity, 
oftentimes  containing  the  skeletons 
of  their  inmates  in  a  firm  and  well- 
conserved  state.  When  the  student 
of  Time,  deciphering  these  four  suc- 
cessive chapters  in  the  physical  his- 
tory of  our  globe,  drops  his  gaze 
from  these  tombs,— which  descend 
but  a  small  yard  below  the  grass,  yet 
take  him  back  through  almost  one- 
third  of  the  usually  imagined  lifetime 
of  the  world, — and  lets  his  vision, 
pausing  at  inten^ds  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  alternate  past  ages  of  repose, 
and  epochs  of  turoulent  floods,  rest 
at  last,  some  twelve  or  sixteen  feet 
lower  in  the  earth,  on  a  physical  record, 
to  him  as  expressive  as  the  graves 
above,  of  the  past  existence,  near  the 
same  spot,  of  a  race  of  men  unao- 
auainted  with  the  metals — what  won- 
der, with  his  critical  spirit  prostrated 
before  his  ima^nation,  that  he  should 
forget  to  scrutinise  the  evidence,  and 
should  quit  the  ground  with  a  senii^ 
merU  which  he  confounds  with  a  logv' 
cat  conviction  of  the  vastness  of  the 
ages  covered  by  the  record  1  His  in- 
^uisitiveness  keenly  aroused  by  this 
impression,  he  interrogates  afresh  the 
pages  of  this  stony  register  for  other 
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and  more  palpable  proofs  of  the 
baman  beings,  and  the  extreme  age 
indicated  in  the  obiects  he  hasl^- 
held ;  and,  perplexed  at  the  total  ah- 
sence  of  any  traces  of  man  himself 
—of  even  a  single  human  tooth,  or 
fragment  of  a  human  bone,  where 
other  teeth  and  other  bones  no  better 
capable  of  preservation  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence— he  withdraws  a 
second  time  from  the  scene,  cogitat- 
ing many  doubts,  and  at  last,  under 
the  suj^gestions  of  a  philosophical 
scepticism— the  only  right  mood  for 
analysing  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory evidence  before  him— he  asks 
himself  the  following  questions  :  Are 
the  flint-implements— these  imputed 
products  of  man*s  skill— actually  the 
work  of  human  hands  ?  Again,  though 
they  and  the  mammalian  bones,  hdd 
to  be  distinctive  of  the  Diluvium,  do 
Ue  entombed  together,  does  this  de- 
monstrate that  the  once  owners  of 
each— the  men  who  left  the  flints, 
and  the  animals  who  possessed  the 
bones— also  lived  togetherin  the  same 
epoch  1 

Admitting  that  they  were  contem- 
porary, how  far  does  this  fact  of  itself 
establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
human  race ) 

And,  lastly,  apart  altogether  from 
the  proofs  of  age,  deduced  from  the 
association  of  tne  human  relics  with 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  quadru- 
peds, what  is  the  geological  evidence 
of  the  extreme  a^sdness  of  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  brick-earth  placed  above 
9iem — and  in  the  intimations  these 
ffive  us  of  the  time  occupied  in  their 
formation  ? 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  que- 
ries suggested  by  the  phenomena, 
and  su^indeed,  the  actual  questions 
asked  every  dav  of  the  scientific  ob- 
server, by  intelligent  readers  of  the 
still  very  fragmentary  literature  re- 
lating to  this  new  and  strange  arch»- 
ologic  problem. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  Essay 
to  answer  in  a  candid  spirit— as  far  as 
the  state  of  existing  tacts,  ^hered 
from  a  careful  stuc^  of  this  litera- 
ture, and  from  a  recent  visit  to  the 
French  localities,  and  local,  public, 
and  private  museums  of  the  antiqui- 
ties under  discussion  will  enable  me — 
these  several  questions,  very  much 
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in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
presented.  As  they  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  opinion  and  inquiry  opened 
by  the  late  discoveries,  I  propose,  be- 
fore undertaking  to  consider  tnem 
severally,  to  enunciate  each  of  them 
at  greater  lengtL 

On  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry, 
then,  the  critical  mind  is  confronted 
with  the  following  doubts : — 

Are  these  curious  lumps  of  flint, 
called  Antediluvian  hatcnets,  <Src — 
so  abnormal  in  shape  and  aspect — 
uneauivocally  the  work  of  human 
hanas ;  or  may  they  not  be  products 
of  ph3rBical  a^ncies  which  have  frac- 
tured the  native  flint  nodules  into  the 
semblance  of  man*s  workmanship  ? 

Qranting  them  to  have  been  shap- 
ed by  the  skill  of  men,  were  the  men 
who  fashioned  them  actualljr  the 
contemporaries  of  the  extinct  ^gan- 
tic  Quaorupeds  whose  bones  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  same  gravel :  or  are 
we  iustified  in  supposing  tnat  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  implements  were 
buried  at  different  epochs — the  qua- 
drupeds by  an  earlier  incursion  of 
waters,  the  flint  tools  by  a  later  one 
which  commingled  them  with  the 
bones  1 

Again,  granting  that  these  flints 
testify  truly  to  the  existence  of  Man 
upon  the  earth  at  the  epoch  of  their 
burial ;  and  granting  also  that  the  ra- 
tional beings  who  ^aped  them,  and 
the  extinct  animals  whose  bones  are 
associated  with  them,  really  lived  in 
the  same  time  upon  our  globe,  what 
is  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  period 
when  they  thus  coexisted  f  Would 
such  a  demonstration  of  their  con- 
temporaneity establish  a  past  dura- 
tion for  .the  human  race  upon  the 
earth,  hi  transcending  the  commonly 
believed  age  of  man  ^  or  may  it  not, 
under  an  admissible  mterpretation  of 
the  geological  phenomena,  be  compat- 
ible, if  not  with  the  prevalent  belief, 
witn  at  least  this  conviction,  that  any 
remoter  antiquity  for  the  dawn  of  the 
human  species  remains  still  inca- 
pable of  demonstration  1 

Independently  of  an^  attempt  to 
establum  a  remote  antiquity  for  the 
makers  of  the  flint-implements,  from 
the  co-existence  of  these  latter  with 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammals  in 
the  diluvium  or  drift,  may  we  not  infer 
their  extreme  age  from  the  simple 
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circumstance  that  they  lie  buried  so 
many  feet  (twenty  feet  in  some  in- 
stances) beneath  the  soil,  in  a  deposit 
evidently  never,  until  now,  turned 
over  by  human  hands,  and  under 
three  or  four  successively  imposed 
strata,  each  one  of  which  betokens  a 
separate  period  of  geologic  time ;  or 
are  we  required,  by  known  laws  of 
sedimentary  action,  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  the  appearances, 
and  infer  these  accumulations  to  have 
been  possible  within  the  period  ordi- 
narily assigned  to  the  residence  on 
earth  of  the  human  f&milj  1 

Are  the  so-called  Jlintr-implements 
of  human  workmanship^  or  the  re- 
sults of  physical  agencies  ? 

The  fundamental  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  flmt-hatchets  as 
works  of  human  art,  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  all  inquirers  whose  im- 
pressions are  drawn  from  loose  gene- 
ral descriptions,  or  who  may  have 
chanced  to  see  only  a  few  specimens; 
but  doubt  invariably  gives  way  to  a 
confident  conviction  of  their  having 
taken  their  form  under  the  hands  of 
man  so  soon  as  the  observer  exa- 
mines any  large  assemblage  of  spe- 
cimens, in  the  districts  where  they 
are  found,  and  where  he  is  enabled 
to  contrast  them  with  the  various 
aspects  assumed  by  the  unwrou^ht 
native  flints  from  the  midst  of  which 
they  have  been  extracted.  If  the 
student  of  this  dim  page  of  early 
history  is  inclined  to  possess  himself 
of  its  truths,  he  should  go  first  of  all 
to  Abbeville.  There,  in  the  gravel- 
pits  near  the  town,  but  especudly  in 
the  ample  private  collection  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  the  discoverer, 
twenty  years  ago,  of  the  human  ori- 
gin of  the  wrought  flints,  and  till 
lately  their  only  interpreter,  he  will 
quickly  learn  to  recognise  their  arti- 
ficial characters.  Inspecting  them  as 
they  lie  in  chissified  arrangement, 
he  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
their  several  types,  and  will  presently 
grow  conscious  of  a  new  sense,  as  it 
were,  in  distinguishing  the  human 
workmanship  in  its  different  phases, 
from  any  of  the  forms  impressed  by 
mechanical  impact  and  attrition  upon 
the un wrought  fragments  in  the  quar- 
ries, lam  warranted  in  asserting  that 
the  most  sceptical  visitor  to  M.  de 
Perthes*s  museum  will  go  away  a  con- 
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vert  to  the  opinion  that  the  many 
hundred  specimens  there  assembled 
bear  the  plainest  traces  of  human 
skUl,  and  are  genuine  vouchers  of 
the  existence  of  Man  in  the  age 
of  the  fossil  elephant  and  other 
gigantic  animals  entombed  in  the 
I)iiuvium  of  geologists.  Upon  this 
point  we  possess  indeed  the  cuidid 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent geologists  and  archaeologists 
of  our  times,  who  have  acknow- 
ledfi^ed  that  entering  the  collection 
with  scepticism,  they  left  it  com- 
pletely convinced  that  these  flints 
owe  their  distinctive  shapes  to  the 
agency  of  man.  Among  the  French 
savans,  converts  to  his  opinion  of 
their  origin,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
cites  Alexander  Brongniart,  Rigollot, 
Gaudry,  Biiteux,  de  Saulcy,  and 
other  well-known  antiquaries  and 
geologist«;  and  amon^  the  English 
the  highly  authoritative  names  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  J.  Prestwich, 
Godwin  Austin,  W,  Milne,  J.  W. 
Flower,  and  J.  Evans,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  either  recorded  their 
views  or  frankly  discussed  them  in 
the  meetings  of  the  metropolitan 
scientific  societies.  For  myself,  I 
feel  called  upon—in  justice  to  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes's  inadequately 
acknowledged  discoveries,  and  in 
fealty  to  truth—to  confess,  that  be- 
fore I  inspected  his  ^eat  collection. 
I  had  serious  misgivings  in  reganl 
to  the  origin  of  tneir  shape,  even 
though  I  nad  seen  a  few  isolated 
specimens  of  the  flint  knives  and 
hatchets.  I  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  mechanical  or  molecular  forces 
mi^ht  have  caused  their  contour  by 
sphntering  and  chipping  the  natunu 
flint  nodules  while  undergoing  move- 
ments among  each  other  or  by  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.  But 
the  consideration  which  most  induced 
a  sense  of  scepticism  was  one  which, 
as  it  enters  largely  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  many  kmds 
of  evidence,  especially  the  authenti- 
city of  facts  observed  with  reference 
to  preconceived  hypotheses,  I  may 
pause  a  moment  to  notice.  I  allude 
to  the  trite  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  in  perverting  tho 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  mode  of  its  inter- 
ference in  which  the  visual  impres- 
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sion  of  an  obiect  is  often  distorted 
into  the  Bemblance  of  some  already 
established  mental  ima^e,  until  it  may 
be  said,  the  mind  it  is  which  tees^ 
while  the  eye  only  suggests  This 
tendency  to  illusion  is  notoriously 
strong  in  all  observers  of  ardent 
imaginative  temperaments.  Indeed, 
the  domination  of  the  mental  idea 
over  the  sensuous  impression  is  a 
general  law  of  the  human  mind,  . 
exemplified  in  the  ease  with  which 
any  person,  child  or  sage,  once  set 
upon  the  search,  will  find  profiles 
ot  animals  and  men  in  evei^  pass- 
ing cloud,  or  still  more  strikingly  in 
the  lamentable  credulity  of  multi- 
tudes of  otherwise  sober-minded  men 
and  women  who  of  late  have  thought 
they  saw  eveiy  conceivable  impossi- 
bility, dignifying  the  self-deception 
by  a  name,  and  calling  it  Clairvoy- 
ance or  Spirit-rapping,  as  if  thus 
entitling  it  would  make  it  rational 
So  treaaierous,  as  well  as  so  common, 
is  the  operation  of  this  law,  that  I 
confess  I  had  my  misgivings  lest,  in 
searchinf^  among  the  beds  of  flints 
broken  into  all  imaginable  shapes, 
explorers  with  their  attention/octMiea 
to  one  class  of  objects,  and  blind  to 
every  other  class,  might  have  been 
misled  into  collecting,  as  the  products 
of  human  art,  what  only  bore  to  such 
a  more  or  less  near  likeness. 

Alive  to  this  liability  of  the  mind, 
when  pre-occnpied  with  certain 
images,  to  find  their  counterparts  in 
nature^,  and  to  look  for  and  find  types, 
by  neglecting  the  transitional  or  aber- 
rant forms  which  fill  the  intervals  be- 
tween these,  and  tend  to  dispel  its 
preconceptions,  a  careful  investiga- 
tor will  entertain  a  philosophical 
distrust  of  the  distinctions  between 
objects  as  they  are  represented  in  das- 
dned  collections  or  museums,  until 
he  assures  himself,  by  a  study  of  the 
field  from  whence  the  olyjects  have 
been  drawn,  that  intermediate  shapes 
and  structures  incompatible  with 
the  grouping  adopted,  do  not  exist 
This  is  tne  test  to  which  the  truth- 
loving  student  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  worked  flints  should  subject 
the  phenomena.  Let  him  acquaint 
himself  familiarly  with  the  several 
forms  and  aspects  of  the  stone  im- 
plements in  tne  only  fall  collection 
extant,  that  of  M.  de  Perthes,  until 
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he  is  confident  he  can  recognise 
any  type  of  them  amid  the  pro- 
miscuous heaps  of  the  newly-duff 
flint  rubble  in  the  quarries,  and 
let  him  then  repair  to  as  many  of 
these*  quarries  of  Abbeville  and 
Amiens,  whence  the  implements 
were  taken,  as  he  can  visit,  and 
in  the  midst  of  ail  the  objects,  na- 
tural and  artificial,  where  no  dis- 
trusts can  disturb  him  about  the  ten*' 
dencies  of  the  mind  unconsciously  to 
garble  the  evidence,  let  him  search 
for  fragments  in  every  stage  inter- 
mediate between  the  worked  speci- 
mens and  the  native  unbroken 
nodules,  but  especially  those  which 
simulate  most  nearly  the  types  re- 
cognised as  human  workmanship.  I 
gredict  from  personal  experience  that 
e  will  become  after  this — the  only 
fair  mode  of  sifting  the  physicid 
statistics  of  the  case—entirely  re- 
assured as  to  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  fraf^. 
ments.  His  now  awakened  eye  will 
have  convinced  him  that,  while  the 
accidentally  or  physically  fractured 
flakes  and  splinters  are  indefinitely 
multifarious  in  pattern,  size,  and 
mode  of  chipping,  and  the  artificially 
or  designedly  fashioned  specimens  of 
the  museum  are  of  a  few  specific 
types  and  of  one  unvarying  style  of 
fracture,  there  is  between  the  two 
classes  a  distinction  of  kind,  not  of 
dcjgree,  each  class  possessing  an  un- 
mistakable physiognomy  oT/dcies  of 
its  own— one  the  as|>ect  of  accident, 
the  other  the  expression  of  intention 
or  iteration  of  purpose. 

This  generic  character  of  the 
wrought  flints,  whatever  their  spe- 
cific pattern,  may  be  best  descnb- 
ed  as  consisting  in  a  certain  unity 
of  feature  in  the  splintering  by 
which  the  original  nodule  or  frag- 
ment was  reduced  to  the  pattern  we 
behold.  If  the  specimen  belong  to 
that  very  common  type  which  rude- 
ly resembles  in  form  a  spindle  root 
or  rather  a  much  elongated  pear,  the 
flat  conchoidal  surfaces  left  by  the 
successive  flaking  down  of  the  mass 
are  all  manifestly  so  directed  as 
to  result  in  a  single  blunt  point 
and  in  a  rudely  hemispherical  end 
for  the  hand  to  grasp.  If,  again, 
the  specimen  appertains  to  the 
group  called  Hatchets  by  M.  Boucher 
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de  Perthes— the  normal  shape  of 
which  is  very  nearly  the  solid  which 
would  be  encloeed  by  the  bowls  of 
two  equal  and  large  table-spoons 
united  at  their  mardns— the  chip- 
pings  by  which  the  lump  has  been 
trimmed  down  to  this  pattern  con- 
cur, with  remarkable  accord,  in 
producing  an  edge  round  the  imple- 
ment, which  is  generally  beautifully 
straight  when  the  specimen  is  looked, 
at  edgewise,  but  serrated,  by  the  al- 
ternation of  the  chipping,  into  a  very 
efficient  saw.  These  nave  almost 
invariably  a  sharply  oval  and  a 
bluntly  oval  end,  as  our  resembling 
it  to  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  when  view- 
ed flatwise  intimates.  One  of  the 
plainest  indications  of  their  having 
been  fashioned  by  man  is,  their  beau- 
tiful oval  symmetry  of  outline ;  an- 
other is  the  balance  of  their  two 
sides,  or  what  a  zoologist  would  call 
their  bilateral  symmetry.  Surely  it 
is  not  an  admissible  supposition  that 
native  nodules  of  flint,  which,  let  it 
be  remarked,  do  not  affect  a  regular 
elliptical  contour,  could,  to  the  num- 
ber of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
in  a  single  gravel  banK^  acquire  b^ 
mere  mechanical  abrasion  or  colli- 
sion a  shape  so  symmetrical,  yet  so 
out  of  that  spherical  pattern  which 
promiscuous  rubbing  or  splintering 
invariably  tends  to  approach  in  a 
homogeneous  substance  like  flint 

Does  the  mere  association  in  the 
sarnie  deposit  of  the  ^flint-implements, 
and  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
prove  that  the  artificers  of  the  flint- 
tools,  and  the  animals^  co-existed  in 
time  ? 

Assuming  it  to  be  demonstrable 
that  the  flint-implements  have  been 
shaped  by  human  hands,  the  inter- 
esting question  immediately  arises, 
how  long  ago  lived  the  men  who 
fashioned  them,  and  who  have  left 
behind  them  no  other  as  yet  disco- 
vered traces  of  even  their  existence  1 
Ajs  these  antediluvian  relics  are  un- 
associated  with  the  faintest  clue  to 
historic  human  time,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  assign  to  them  a  definite 
epoch  in  the  scale  of  centuries.  Gko- 
logv  is  our  sole  guide  to  their  age, 
and  its  chronology,  be  it  remembered, 
does  not  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  concern  itself  with  measur- 
able periods  or  positive  dates,  but 
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only  with  relative  ones;  not  with  the 
duration  of  conditions  and  events  in 
time,  but  rather  with  the  order  m 
which  they  have  occurred.  Even 
thus  restricted,  the  inquiry,  how  long 
ago  ?  in  the  sense,  not  of  how  many 
years  or  other  fixed  cycles,  but  in 
the  sense  of  where  in  the  ascertained 
succession  of  events  lived  that  prime- 
val race  of  men,  is  still  replete  with 
an  enticing  interest  Let  ns  then 
give  our  attention  to  the  geolo^- 
cal  aspects  of  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  worked  flints,  and 
learn  what  answers,  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive time,  we  can  extort  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  these,  and  whether 
to  the  question  of  their  antedating 
historic  time,  or  the  reported  age  of 
mankind,  they  can  answer  us  at  alL 
But  before  approaching  this  the 
main  point  of  my  communication^  it 
is  netful  to  consider  an  objection 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  in- 
troduction or  imbedding  of  the  "  im- 
plements*' within  the  stratum  con- 
taining them,  which  is  frequently 
oflered  by  persons  uninitiated  in  geo- 
logy, and  who  have  not  examined 
the  Diluvium  and  superficial  gravels. 
They  sceptically  asK,  may  not  the 
'^  wrought  flints "  belong  to  historic 
times,  and  have  insinuated  them- 
selves downwards  from  the  soil  into 
the  stratum  which  now  entombs 
them,  by  mere  force  of  incessantly 
acting  gravity,  either  through  chinks 
in  the  over-resting  deposits,  or  be- 
tween their  fragments  and  particles  f 
Preposterous  as  this  question  seems 
to  the  geologist  or  to  the  practical  ex- 
cavator of  tne  subsoil,  it  is  so  often 
and  so  confidently  advanced,  that  it 
demands  an  answer,  and  our  reply 
is,  that  a  few  minutes*  inspection  of 
the  beds  containing  and  overlying 
the  flint-implements  of  the  Somme 
will  assure  any  observer  that  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  imagined 
crevices,  and  are  moreover  altogether 
too  compact  and  immovable  to  admit 
of  any  such  insinuation  or  percola- 
tion of  surface  object&  The  gravel 
is  indeed  so  firm,  that  a  live  mole, 
with  all  his  admirable  appliances  for 
burrowing,  could  not  possibly  enter 
it  —  so  £^ly  imbedded,  that  the 
workmen  use  heain^  iron  picks  to 
disintegrate  the  hal^cemented  mate- 
rials. 
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Entering  now  on  the  aoestion  of 
the  relative  antiquity  of  these  so- 
*  called  antediluvian  flint-implements, 
let  UB  first  discuss  their  orjginid  co- 
existence with  the  eztind;  Mammals, 
amid  whose  bones  they  lie.  Dia 
the  race  of  sayase  men  who  made 
these  rude  flint  hatchets  roam  the 
same  forests,  bathe  in  the  same 
waters,  and.  breathe  the  same  air 
with  the  extinct  mammoth  or  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bos, 
norse,  and  other  primeval  Quadrupeds 
whose  fossilised  teeth  ana  bones  are 
held  bv  geologists  to  have  been  en- 
tombed as  long  ago  as  the  last  great 
revolution  of  toe  surface,  which  over- 
spread it  with  the  Diluvium  or  drift; 
or  did  the  men,  notwithstanding  the 
association  of  the  "  flints  *'  and  bones, 
live  after  the  extinction  of  those 
large  races,  tenants  of  the  same  re- 
gion with  an  altered  8urface,until  they, 
the  men,  in  their  turn,  were  overtaken 
by  an  inundation,  or  a  diluvium  that 
ooliterated  that  sur^Eice,  and  buried 
its  most  enduring  obiects  within  the 
stratum  on  whidi  they  rested!  It 
was  mainly  with  a  view  to  interpret 
for  myself  whatever  might  relate  to 
this  question,  that  I  recently  exa- 
mined all  the  more  noted  localities 
of  the  flint-implements  on  theSomme, 
and  I  therefore  solicit  the  reader^s 
patient  attention  to  the  geological 
facts  which  I  there  observed,  and 
which  I  have  outlined  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper. 

As  the  imputed  ^reat  antiquity  of 
the  race  of  men  mdicated  oy  the 
stone  hatchets,  rests  not  only  upon 
the  proved  antiquity  of  the  organic 
remains  imbedded  along  with  thcEe 
implements,  but  upon  the  determina- 
tion that  the  animals  denoted  by  the 
fossils,  and  the  men  of  the  wrought 
flints,  were  contemporaries,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  establish  both  of 
these  points  with  all  the  precision  of 
scientific  demonstration.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  investigation  we  en- 
counter the  latter  of  these  inquiries. 
We  must,  therefore,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  interrogate  closely  all  the 
geological  phenomena  which  promise 
a  reply  to  it 

Toe  reader  will  have  noticed  in  the 
account  already  given  of  the  deposit 
enclosing  the  worked  flints  and  the 
bones,  tnat  the  materials  are  de- 
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scribed  as  presenting  all  the  signs  of 
having  been  irregnkrly  strewn  and 
rudelv  deposited  —  indeed,  all  the 
usually  admitted  indications  of  fur- 
hulent  diluvial  action.  The  upper 
beds  of  the  chalk  formation  on  wnich 
thev  rest,  have  been  torn  up  and 
broken  into  a  fragmentary  mass  or 
rubble,  a  mixture  of  rolled  lumps 
of  chalk  and  unabraded  nodules  of 
chalk-flint  The  surface  of  the  chalk 
is  uneven,  with  shdlow  troughs  and 
basins  hollowed  in  it,  as  by  a  passing 
erosive  flood,  moving  with  a  strong 
eddjing  current  ^e  diluvial  de- 
posit itself  consists  of  coarse  and  fine 
gravel  and  sand,  rolled  flints,  and 
subangular  fragments  of  all  sizes 
compatible  with  the  material,  and  in 
well-laminated  parallel  beds,  not  eort- 
edy  as  it  inevitably  would  be  had 
the  wateiy  current  been  a  steady  or 
equable  one  of  moderate  force  and 
prol(H)ged  duration,  but  promiscu- 
ously intermixed,  in  impenectly  dis- 
oermble,  short,  tapering,  and  abruptly 
truncated  oblique  layers,  dipping  and 
abutting  at  high  angles  among  them- 
selves, and  indining  towards  nearly 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  at 
angles  as  steep  to  the  horizon  as  30 
or  even  40  degrees— features  all  of 
them  plainly  implying  a  violent  and 
transient  surge.  As  if  to  offer  us  still 
more  unequivocal  proof  of  the  energv 
of  the  transporting  current,  this  wild- 
ly-tossed gravel  contains  scattered 
boulders,  or  masses  of  a  ponderous 
compact  sandstone,  supposed  to  be 
of  Eocene  age,  of  dimensums  varying  - 
from  a  foot  in  diameter  to  a  super- 
ficies of  3  feet  breadth  with  the  same 
thickness,  the  laiger  ones  weighing 
about  half  a  ton.  These  blocxs  of 
sandstone  are,  moreover,  all  more  or 
less  abraded  and  rounded  at  their 
edges  and  comers,  evincing  how 
roughly  they  have  been  bomdered. 
In  these  conditions  they  are  numer- 
ous around  Amiens,  especially  at 
St  Acheul,  St  Boque,  and  Montier. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  gravel  is 
still  more  undulating  than  the 
lower,  even  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
posing in  profile  some  singularly 
sharp  grooves  and  ridges;  and,  what 
is  ot  especial  significance,-  the  rude 
layers  within  the  deposit  follow  im- 
perfectly these  undulations  of  tba 
uf^r  boundaiy.  To  all  these  marks 
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of  diluvial  action  mast  be  added 
those  presented  by  the  fossil  bones 
and  teeth,  and  by  the  flint -imple- 
ments, very  few  of  which  latter  are 
destitute  of  traces,  more  or  less  ob- 
vious, of  attrition  with  the  gravel, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  ob- 
served by  M.  de  Perthes  to  be  so 
much  rubbed  down  as  to  retain  but 
faintly  the  features  of  works  of  human 
art 

The  argument  which  we  would  erect 
upon  all  these  manifest  indications  of 
turbulent  action  in  the  waters  which 
left  this  very  jiromisouous  deposit,  is, 
that  by  pointing  to  an  affencv~an 
incursion,  we  mean,  of  the  by  no 
means  distant  ocean — perfectl;$r  ca- 
pable of  invadinff  the  dry  land  within 
tiistoric  time,  and  mixing  up  its  more 
recent  surface  objects  witn  previously 
buried  relics  of  an  earlier  or  prehis- 
toric epoch,  we  are  debarred  from 
assuming  that  the  two  classes  of 
monuments  were  coeval,  and  that 
from  the  imputed  age  of  the  one 
we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
other.  This  is  what  those  do  who 
view  all  the  surface  drifts  as  but 
one  formation,  pointing  to  but  one 
date,  calling  it  the  Duuvium.  We 
pra^  the  r^er  to  observe,  that  it 
IS  mr  from  our  meaning  here,  that 
we  can  duprove  the  contemporane- 
ousness of  the  flint-shaping  men  and 
the  great  antediluvian  quadrupeds. 
We  only  assert— but  assert  confident- 
ly—that the  phenomena  utterly  fail 
to  prove  it.  The  burden  of  the  case 
*  is  with  those  who^  treating  the  Dilu- 
vium as  one  and  indivisilue  in  mode 
of  formation  and  in  date,  accept  the 
mere  fact  of  present  association  in  it 
as  evidence  of  coexistence  in  time. 
If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  geology,  in 
accordance  with  sound  physical  prin- 
ciples, that  a  redressing  of  the  de- 
posit may  have  taken  place,  the  ver- 
dict must  be  that  this  coexistence 
in  time  is  not  established,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian antiquity  of  man  must  be 
cast  out  of  the  nigh  court  of  science 
with  a  verdict  of  Aot  Proveii. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  flint- 
implements  exhibit,  in  many  in- 
stances, all  the  marks  of  a  rubbing 
down  of  their  artificial  surfaces  by 
attrition  with  the  gravel  in  which 
they  lie;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
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that  the  converse  of  this  relation  of 
the  surfftces  left  by  nature  and  art 
is  to  be  witnessed  in  not  a  few  spe-* 
dmens,  the  pbbles  or  fra^ents  of 
the  native  flint  nodules  havmg  mani- 
festly been  rolled  and  abradea  before 
they  were  dressed  into  shape  by  the 
human  hand.  In  the  former  case, 
the  artificial  chipping  underlies  the 
natural  smoothing;  in  the  latter,  it 
overlies  it  Now,  the  occurrence  of 
this  latter  condition,  long  ago  noticed 
by  M.  de  Perthes,  and  lately  re- 
marked upon  by  J.  W.  Flower^  Esq. 
(in  his  interesting  communication  to 
the  G^lugical  Society  of  London,  in 
June  1 859),  certainly  justifies,  to  some 
extent,  the  induction  arrived  at  above, 
of  the  possibility— to  use  no  stronger 
term— of  the  human  workhaviog  been 
buried  long  after  the  entombment  of 
the  bones  of  the  lost  pachyderms  and 
other  animals.  We  say  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
flint-gravel  may  have  oecome  water- 
worn  and  rounded  by  more  than  one 
translation  of  waters  over  it,  during 
the  Tertiary  ages,  before  the  last  great 
disturbance  or  disturbances  of  the 
sea,  which  covered  the  surface  so 
widely  with  diluvium,  and  extermi- 
nated so  many  of  the  larger  mam- 
malia. 

What  is  the  anti<juity  of  the 
Mammalian  bones  with  which  the 
flint-implements  are  associated  ? 

Admitting  that,  by  an  exhaustive 
survey  or  analysis  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  flint-imple- 
ments and  the  Mammalian  remains 
of  the  Diluvium  (so-called),  we  can 
establish  their  contemporaneousnessy 
another  demonstration  is  still  need- 
ed,—  that  of  the  age  of  the  bones 
or  diluvium  enclosing  them,  — be- 
fore the  geological  determination  of 
the  synchronism  of  the  relics  of  the 
antediluvian  men  and  the  extinct 
mammals,  can  possess  any  high 
archffiological  importance.  The  pro- 
blem we  are  aiming  to  settle  is 
that  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race ;  this,  in  the  present  investigi^ 
tion,  is  assumed  to  be  indicated  oy 
that  of  the  Diluvium,  which  has  its 
date  recorded  bv  the  bones  which  it 
entombs.  But  now  do  these  organic 
remains  denote  a  special  antiqui^  f  A 
relativeepoch  in  the  ^logical  scaleof 
time— in  the  succession  of  terrestrial 
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evenU—they  do  denote,  but  a  defiDite 
date  among  the  exactly  measured  and 
counted  cycles  of  astronomical  time 
is  not  even  vaffuely  implied  by  them. 
Historic,  or  human  time,  has  its 
starting-point  or  zero  in  the  present ; 
but  a  gulf  of  unknown  span,  not 
even  dmily  seen  across,  dimes  it 
wholly,  so  far  at  least  as  either  the 
flint-implements  or  mammals  of  the 
Diluvium  can  bridge  it,  from  the 
geologic  ages  which  went  before. 
These  ages,  cut  off,  at  their  ter- 
mination, from  even  the  traditions 
of  mankind,  and  as  yet  undefined  in 
their  commencement,  float  loose  or 
insulated,  as  it  were,  in  the  un- 
bounded eternity  of  the  past ;  and, 
as  every  effort  hitherto  made  by 
the  most  sagacious  geologists  and 
archaeologists  to  link  on  anv  part  of 
them  with  modem  time  has  ulti- 
mately failed,  so,  equally  abortive 
have  proved  all  attempts  to  measure 
the  periods  of  the  earlier  by  the 
cycles  of  the  later.  Indeed,  dynamic 
geology  is  in  its  infancy.  In  other 
words,  so  inadequately  sup{)lied  is 
this  branch  of  the  science  with  the 
data  requisite  for  measuring  the 
raiee  of  progreu  of  the  changes,  to 
record  wntch  is  its  special  province, 
that  judicious  geolonsts  deem  it  at 
present  impracticable  to  translate 
the  events  of  the  one  scale  into  the 
time  of  the  other. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  wrought 
flints  are  truly  contemporary  with 
the  animals  whose  bones  lie  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  that  the  deposit 
embedding  botn  is  the  ^neral  Dilu- 
vium or  mammalian  drift ;  do  these 
facts,  of  themselves,  determine  the 
flints  to  have  been  foshioned  in  an 
age  preceding  the  usually  assigned 
date  of  the  birth  of  man  t  Logically 
it  must  be  conceded  they  do  not; 
for,  independent  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  these  or  other  vestiges 
of  man  in  the  Diluvium,  iU  anti- 
quity, or  relation  to  historic  time,  is 
obviously  not  ascertainable.  Apart 
from  human  relics  in,  or  over,  or 
under,  the  drift,  how  can  we  link  it 
on  to  human  time  at  all!  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  flint-implements 
in  this  superficial  formation,  or  so 
long  as  tne  traces  of  man  were 
known  only  in  deposits  later  than 
the  Diluvium,  it  was  deemed  to  be- 
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long  to  an  age  antecedent  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  had,  therefore, 
a  relatively  high  antiqultv  assigned  to 
it ;  but  now.  granting  that  relics  of 
men  have  been  authenticated  as 
buried  in  it,  is  it  sound  reasoning, 
we  would  ask,  to  infer  for  these 
relics  the  very  antiquity  which  was 
only  attributable  to  the  Diluvium, 
because  it  was  believed  destitute  of 
all  such  human  vestiges  1  The  Dilu- 
vium of  geologists  has,  since  the 
days  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  been 
always  looked  upon  as  something 
very  ancient,  simply  because  he  and 
his  successore,  findmg  it  replete  with 
the  remains  of  huge  land  mammals 
no  lon^r  living,  never  succeeded  in 
detecting  in  it  a  solitary  bone  or 
tooth  of  a  human  being,  nor,  indeed, 
anything  indicative  of  man's  exis- 
tence; but  now  that  things  indi- 
cative of  man  have  been  found,  it 
is  surely  illogical,  and  a  begging  of 
the  very  question  itself,  to  impute  an 
age  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  his 
then  existing. 

As  matters  now  stand,  is  it  not  as 
rational  to  infer  the  relative  recency 
of  the  extinct  Elephas  primigenitis 
and  the  other  mammals  of  the  Dilu- 
vium, from  the  coexistence  of  the 
works  of  men  with  them,  on  the 
ground  that  the  human  is  a  living 
and  modem  race,  as  it  is  to  deduce 
the  antiquity  of  man  from  the  once 
erroneously  assumed  greater  age  of 
those  animals  1  I  would  repeat,  then, 
that  a  specially  remote  age  is  not 
attributable  to  the  flint-carving  men 
of  the  Diluvium,  simply  because  it  is 
the  Diluvium  er  Mammoth-embed- 
ding ^vel  whidi  contains  them. 
If  their  association  with  these  ex- 
tinct mammals  does  intimate  a  long 
prehistoric  antiquity,  the  evidences 
of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  some  of 
the  other  attendant  phenomena. 

Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
indications  of  a  great  antiquity  in 
the  Diluvium,  from  the  nature  of  its 
organic  remains. 

Supposing^,  for  the  sake  of  the 
discussion,  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  fabricators  of  the 
flint-weapons  or  tools  actually  shared 
the  soil  with  the  gi|^tic  extinct 
Pachyderms  and  Rtunmants  in  the 
ages  terminated  by  the  strewing  of 
the  Diluvium,  the  interpretation  of 
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the  antiqui^of  that  period  from  the 
affinities  of  those  now  lost  races 
becomes  a  point  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. What,  then,  do  the  struc- 
tures and  relationships  of  those 
antediluvian  animals,  as  they  have 
been  stvled,  imply  ?  Though  all  of 
them  of  extinct  species,  their  generic 
relationships  assuredly  betoken  con- 
ditions in  the  physical  geography 
and  climate  of  the  region  widely  dis- 
similar from  those  now  previuling. 
The  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopotamus 
denote  a  winter  temperature  in  the 
air  and  waters,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  that  which  now  obtains  in 
Northern  France,  or  indeed  anywhere 
in  its  latitude  upon  the  globe  :  nor 
do  the  other  genera,  the  Elepnant, 
Horse,  Bos,  and  Cervus,  contradict 
their  testimony.  I  am  aware  that 
it  has  been  proved  (see  Lyell*s 
Principles  of  Geology)  that  this  very 
elephant,  the  Siberian  Mammoth, 
frequented  colder  latitudes  than  even 
Northern  France,  and- was  clad  in 
fur  as  if  to  fit  it  to  withstand  a 
more  frigid  climate  than  any  into 
which  its  congeners,  the  Asiatic  or 
African  elephant,  ever  enters  in  the 
wild  state;  and  I  am  also  awake 
to  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
objection  to  our  assuming  that  a  par- 
ticular extinct  species  must  have  been 
suited  to  climatal  conditions  similar 
to  those  with  which  living  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  now  in  har- 
monious adjustment  Nevertheless, 
climate  —  signifying  thereby  more 
than  mere  temperature  —  is  con- 
fessedly a  most  potent  element  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mal types,  more  particularly  the 
higher  ones,  as  exemplified  in  the 
ranfi^e  of  the  Simiadse  or  Monkeys, 
and  even  in  that  of  the  living  Padiy- 
dermata  themselves. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of 
mere  climate,  the  chief  significance 
of  a  lost  group  of  animals  so  marked 
in  their  characters  and  habitudes 
as  those  of  the  Diluvium,  is  in  its 
pointing  to  features  of  physical  geo- 
graphy now  obliterated  from  the 
region  they  occupied.  It  is  this  con- 
sideration, and  this  principally^which, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  implies 
antiquitv  in  intimating  extensive  and 
thorough  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  dry  lands  and  waters,  the 
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dominant  winds,  the  vegetation,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  physioil  conditions 
upon  which  depend  the  whole  com- 
plex balance  or  organic  life,  changes 
which,  unfitting  a  country  for  its 
earlier  denizens,  slowly  and  even 
imperceptibly  aiidapt  it  to  a  later 
fauna. 

The  real  question,  then,  suggested 
by  the  organic  remains,  is  this; — 
they  imply  a  former  physical  geo- 
graphy, tmlike  that  now  distmc- 
tive  of  the  region  where  they  occur, 
but  to  what  extent  unlike,  science 
does  not  instruct  us;  what  lapse 
of  ages  has  it  demanded  to  con- 
vert this  wide  tract  of  the  globe's 
surface  from  the  one  condition  to  the 
other,  to  modify  it  from  a  state  espe- 
cially suited  to  those  extinct  ante- 
diluvian races,  into  this  which  we 
now  behold,  where  we  think  they 
cannot  naturally  subsist?  Vague, 
most  vag[ue,  is  the  reply  which  Geo- 
logy, taking  counsel  of  its  associate 
sciences,  Zoology  and  Physical  Geo> 
gjaphy,  can  pretend  to  oner  to  this 
simple  queiy.  For  anything  ap- 
proaching a  definite  answer,  the 
data  are  altogether  too  indetermin- 
ate. As  in  every  other  attempt  to  in- 
terrogate Geology  upon  the  subject  of 
Time,  her  response  is  Sybillina  She 
has  two  classes  of  votaries,  one  en- 
titled the  Uniformitarian  school,  or 
Quietists,  who.  interpreting  the  past 
changes  in  tne  earth's  surface  by 
the  natural  forces,  especially  the  gen- 
tler ones,  now  in  operation,  overlook 
the  more  energetic  and  promptly 
acting  ones ;  and  another,  the  school 
of  the  Catastrophists,  perhaps  more 
fitly  defined  the  Faroxysmists,  who, 
blind  in  the  opposite  eye^  see  only 
the  most  vehement  enei^&iea  of  na- 
ture—the earthquidce  and  the  inun- 
dation— and  take  no  account  of  the 
softer  but  unceasingly  efficient  agen- 
cies which  gradually  depress  or  liil; 
the  land,  or  silently  erode  and  recon- 
struct it  By  each  of  these,  her  an- 
swers as  to  Time  are  diferenUy  in- 
terj)r€ted :  the  Quietist  translates 
them  in  terms  of  gentle  change,  in- 
volving enormous  time:  whilst  the 
Paroxysmist  reads  in  tnem  expres- 
sions of  violent  and  sudden  muta- 
tions, only  comi>atible  with  altoge- 
ther britJer  periods.  To  recall  a 
sim'le  already  employed^  the  judges 
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who  pronounced  a  judgment  of  Not 
Proven  on  a  preyiouslj  tried  part  of 
this  case— the  question  of  contempo- 
raneousness of  the  flint-implements 
and  the  bones  found  with  them — 
now,  upon  the  present  count,  replv 
that  the  Bench  is  not  of  one  mind, 
but  is  eauallj  divided. 

To  take  a  parallel  from  the  his- 
tory of  an  olaer  science—the  more 
numerically  exact  branch  of  know- 
ledge, Chemistry  —  the  analysis  of 
geological  time  may  be  said  to  be 
only  as  yet  in  the  qualitative  stage, 
or  that  of  classification,  and  not  to 
have  even  entered  the  second,  or 
quantitative  period,  or  that  of  precise 
measurement 

These  views  bear  particularly  on 
the  inquiry.  How  far  can  we  infer  a 
great  antiguity  to  thrse  earliest  records 
of  mankind  from  the  nature  of  the 
containing  and  overliving  sedtmen^ 
tary  deposits  ?  To  this,  the  last  of 
the  queries  I  have  assumed  the  reader 
to  propose,  let  me  now  briefly  ask 
his  attention. 

We  are  nowon  mental  around,  alto- 
gether independent,it  wiUoe  observed, 
of  any  decisions  relating  to  the  two 
preceding  and  only  partially  answered 
questions;  for  it  matters  not  how  the 
problem  of  the  contemporaneousness 
of  Uie  worked  flints  and  the  ante- 
diluvian mammals  may  be  settled, 
nor,  again,  how  prolonged  or  how 
brief  an  interval  of  time  we  must 
assign  to  the  changes  of  physical  geo- 
graphy revealed  by  the  changes  in 
the  mammalian  associates  of  man,  if 
we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  the 
hand- wrought  flints  from  the  charac- 
ters of  the  deposits  which  overlie 
them.  If  the  patient  reader  will 
turn  back  to  the  descriptions  I  have 
given  of  these  deposits,  and,  while 
reviewing  their  composition,  will  also 
revert  to  the  reflections  inaulged  in 
while  upon  the  topic  of  geological 
time,  ana  the  rival  mterpretations  of 
phenomena  in  respect  to  the  rate  of 
prM^ress  of  formations,  he  will  be 
sumcientiv  prepared,  not  only  as  to 
the  fieicts,  but  as  to  the  modes  of  read- 
ing them,  to  go  along  with  me  in 
cautiously  discussing  this  the  obscur- 
estportion  of  the  whole  suligect. 

Tbus  premonished,  let  the  reader 
imagine  himself  standing  with  me  in 
the  gravel-pits  of  some  locality  where 
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the  deposits  exhibit  their  average 
thickness  and  fullest  complexity.  We 
will  assume  the  place  to  be  St  Adieul, 
near  Amiens,  and  let  us,  as  we  survey 
each  of  the  beds  in  ascending  succes- 
sion, turn  alternately  to  our  two  geo- 
logical interpreters,  the  Quietest  and 
the  Paroxysmist,  both  equally  entit- 
led to  our  respectful  attention  to  their 
different  readings  of  the  phenomena. 
To  our  interrogations  concerning  the 
relative  slowness  or  speediness  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  materials  forming 
the  lower  or  fione-and-Hatchet-Con- 
taining  stratum,  the  Quietest  or  Uni- 
formitarian  geologist  will  probably 
answer,  That  it  must  have  occupied 
a  long  period— how  long,  in  terms  of 
historic  time,  he  will  not  venture  to 
say ;  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  will  point  to  its  thickness,  no- 
where less  than  eight  or  ten  feet, 
in  some  spots  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet — to  the  rolled  or  water -worn 
aspect  of  the  gravel  itself,  implying  a 
prolonged  attrition  in  some  estuary- 
tide  or  river  current— and  to  the  in- 
distinctly stratified  structure  of  the 
whole  mass,  which  here  and  there  ex- 
hibits even  a  thin  short  layer  of  sand. 
The  Paroxysmist,  dviug  his  inter- 
pretation, answers,  That  mere  thick- 
ness, without  a  knowledge  of  the 
rate  or  velocity  of  accumulation, 
or.  in  other  woras,  the  energy  of  the 
collecting  agent,  is  of  almost  no  sig- 
nificance as  respects  the  time  it  has 
taken  a  particular  deposit  to  form  ; 
that  a  bed  of  angular  fragmentary 
matter  will  acquire  as  much  of  the 
rolled  or  water-worn  appearance  by 
a  brief  exposure  to  severe  rubbing 
at  a  high  velocity  and  under  a  heavy 
pressure  of  deep  water  and  of  the 
superincumbent  parts  of  the  mass 
itself,  as  by  very  prolonged  but 
fer  gentler  friction  producible  by 
tides  or  running  streams;  and  that 
the  stratified  structure,  especially 
when  it  is  of  this  oblique,  irregular, 
and  unconformable  character,  is  more 
characteristic  of  a  rapidly -acting, 
tumultuous  inundation,  than  of  long- 
operating,  more  softly-moving  waters. 
To  lend  validity  to  nis  own  reading 
of  this  part  of  the  record,  he  reminds 
us  of  the  occasional  blocks  of  sand- 
stone of  one,  two,  or  three  feet  dia- 
meter found  low  in  the  deposit,  or  on 
the  usual  horizon  of  the  flint-imple- 
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menta  and  fossil  bones,  and  bids  us  re- 
flect that  they  at  least  could  not  have 
been  conveyed  to  where  we  see  them 
by  any  known  force  of  water  short  of 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  vehe- 
ment internal  heavings  of  the  earth's 
crust.  If  the  possibifity  is  suggested 
of  their  having  been  transferred  hither 
by  the  floating  power  of  ice,  he  directs 
our  ret^^^  triumphantly  to  the  bones 
of  Rhinoceros,  Elephant,  and  Hippo- 
potamus, with  which  the  boulders  are 
associated,  as  testifying  to  probably 
a  wafmer,  certainly  not  a  colder, 
climate  tniBm  that  now  prevailing"  in 
France,  where  no  such  process  takes 
place.  He  further  asks  our  attention 
to  the  obvious  marks  presented  by 
these  blocks,  of  their  naving  been 
roughly  bouldered  in  contact  with 
materials  capable  of  extensively  rub- 
bing down  all  their  corners,  edges, 
ana  ori^al  surfaces ;  and,  ever  ready 
for  a  skirmish  in  support  of  his  ideas, 
he  throws  down  the  gage  of  battle  by 
demanding  defiantly  of  the  Quietist, 
by  what  processes  of  slow  deposition, 
erosion,  and  elevation,  he  proposes  to 
explain  not  only  these  phenomena, 
but  the  fact  that  the  deposit  is  spread 
broadcast  over  all  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  from  beneath  the  peaty 
meadows  which  bound  the  river,  up 
the  gentlv  ascending  slopes  of  this 
wide  shallow  trench  in  the  land,  to 
the  summits  of  the  plateaus  which 
determine  the  existing  drainage,  dis- 
tributed diffusedly,  too,  and  not  in 
terraces,  such  as  might  denote  oscilla- 
tions in  the  relative  levels  of  land 
and  sea. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  its  formation  by  the 
next  stratum— the  bed  of  white  and 
brown  sand,  from  7  t^  10  feet  thick, 
Iving  immediately  on  the  gravel — 
the  advocate  of  gradual  changes  will 
respond,  that  assuredly  here,  at  least, 
we  witness  the  indications  of  a  quiet 
and  greatly  protracted  period.  He 
will  exclaim  exultingly,  JBehold  this 
verv  regular  lamination,  this  firmness 
and  evenness,  and,  for  a  portion  of 
the  bed,  this  water-worn  smoothness 
of  the  granules ;  and  take  note  espe- 
cially of  the  delicacy  of  these  nume- 
rous small,  fragile,  fresh- water  shells, 
identical  in  species  with  some  of  the 
molluscs  now  inhabiting  the  region. 
What  stronger  proof  could  be  required 
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that  an  ancient  river  or  long  lake 
filled  the  broad  valley  of  the  Somme, 
if  not  after  the  entombing  of  the  fos- 
sil bones  and  the  hatchets,  at  least 
late  in  the  period  of  the  animals  and 
men  who  owned  them;  and  what 
more  convincing  monument  oould 
such  a  sheet  of  nesh  water  have  left 
behind  it  of  its  having  existed  during 
an  immense  lapse  of  ages  f 

He  of  the  F^xysmist  school,  con- 
templating the  same  phenomena,  and 
some  others,  perhaps  naturally  over- 
looked by  his  friendly  opponent  the 
advocate  of  slow  mutations,  is  willing 
to  concede  the  fresh  water,  and  conse- 
quently some  important  changes  in 
the  physiod  geography  of  the  curtrict 
since  those  days,  out  he  resolutely 
dissents  from  tnci  inference  that  the 
sand  must  have  required  a  very  long 
time  to  form,  and  insists  on  calling 
our  attention  to  three  facts— first, 
that  a  portion  of  the  sand  is  veiy 
sharp  and  angular,  indicating  a  rather 
transient  movement;  secondly^  that 
its  lamination  is  by  no  means  either 
level  or  uniform,  but  in  many  locali- 
ties is  disturbed,  undulating  with 
the  very  undulating  floor  of  gravel ; 
and,  tmrdly,  that  Uie  trenches,  hol- 
lows, and  ridges  in  this  floor  or 
upper  surface  of  the  gravel,  of  them* 
selves  imply  that  the  current  which 
first  passed  across  it,  that  of  course 
which  overspread  it  with  the  sand, 
was  something  far  swifter  than  a 
^uiet  inflow  of  silting  water— was, 
in  truth,  endowed  with  that  far  from 
trivial  velocity  which  confers  the 
power  of  eroding  and  ploughing  up 
already  settled  or  impactea  suban- 
gular  matter,  and  of  carrying  part  of 
it  bodily  away.  Perhaps  he  will  add 
that  the  thickness  of  the  sand  is  no 
true  measure  of  the  time  it  has  con- 
sumed in  formii^,  inasmuch  as  under 
certain  easily  indicated  favourable 
conditions,  of  retardation  of  a  current 
bearing  floating  particles,  as  great  a 
depth  of  sediment  will  accumm&te  in 
a  few  years,  as  would,  under  a  normal 
state  of  things,  consume  many  cen- 
turies in  collecting.  We,  self-consti- 
tuted umpires  in  this  discussion,  in- 
terpose our  conviction  that  neither  of 
these  earnest  interpreters  of  nature 
is  competent,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  to  pronounce  with  any  posi- 
tiveness  whether  the  formative  pro* 
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I  was  slow  or  rapid ;  for  how  slowly 
or  how  rapidly  a  given  foot  or  fathom 
of  silted  sand  has  taken  to  stratify 
itself,  no  geologist  of  either  school 
will  yentore  soberly  to  calculate,  es- 
pecially when  he  reflects  that  neither 
school  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
attaining  that  familiari^  with  all  the 
modes  of  operation  of  that  most  mar- 
vellous agent,  water,  without  acouir- 
ing  which,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a 
quantitative  measure  of  its  rates  of 
acticm,  under  apparently  the  most 
simple  oondition& 

Maintaining  our  station  at  the 
gravel-pits,  with  our  two  ^'remesen- 
tative  men,"  our  Quietist  andTarox^ 
ysmist  interpreters  of  the  geology, 
we  tire  at  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing somewhat  similar  explanations  to 
those  just  heardy  if  we  venture  to 
ask  what  time  it  took  to  form  the 
two  remaining  beds  in  the  bank— the 
narrow  wildly-tossed  layer  of  travel, 
and  the  faintly  -  laminated  Drown 
sandy  clay  or  bnck-earth,  which  caps 
the  series,  nourishes  the  grass,  and 
shelters  the  Roman  graves.  We 
therefore  terminate  our  interroga- 
tions by  demanding  of  the  cham- 
pion of  each  school  his  own  ex« 
planation  of  the  successive  physical 
changes  witnessed  by  this  region  of 
the  Somme  since  the  period  of  the 
gigantic  mammals,  that  we  may,  by 
contrasting  the  two  theoretical  his-, 
tories,  the  better  appreciate  what 
Oedogy  has  at  present  to  say  in  rela- 
tion to  our  leading  inquiij— the  pro- 
bable aotiaui^  of  the  primeval  race 
of  Men  wno  left  behmd  them  the 
flint-implements  of  the  Diluvium. 

The  Quietist,  or  student  of  nature's 
more  tranauil  moods  and  chances, 
will  probaoly  ofier  something  like 
the  following  historic  sketch.  Start- 
ing with  the  formation  of  the  gravel, 
which  contains  the  mammalian  bones 
and  flint -implements,  he  will  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  chalk  oy  a  broad 
river  subject  to  inundations,  filling 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  sub- 
merging the  carcasses,  or  at  least  the 
bones,  of  the  animals  pasturing  near 
its  borders.  To  explain  the  wide  dis- 
tribution laterally  of  the  ossiferous 
gravel,  and  its  altitude  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  valley,  it  will  be 
necesaaiy  to  suppose  that  this  river. 
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or  mass  of  fresh  water,  commenced 
its  formative  functions  at  a  higher 
level,  or  one  nearer  that  of  the 
plateau  through  which  it  now  flows 
— running  on  or  over  the  upland, 
and  not  below  or  within  it,  as  it  now 
does — ^and  that  the  drainage  has 
gradually  excavated  the  valleys  of 
the  Somme  and  its  tributaries  to 
their  present  lower  levels,  collect- 
ing and  strewing  on  their  shifting 
beds  and  banks  the  flint-gravel,  witli 
its  embedded  bones  and  human 
relic&  Byassuming  that  this  sinking 
of  the  river-bed  was  continuous,  and 
attended  probably  by  a  continuous 
rising  of  the  level  of  the  land  above 
the  sea,  and  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  long  pauses,  or  interrupted  by 
counter-movements  of  subsidence,  we 
can  account  for  the  total  absence  of 
traces  of  either  sea  -  margins  or 
river -terraces,  and  for  the  uniform 
manner  in  which  the  gravel  clothes 
the  eroded  surface  of  uie  chalk,  and 
conforms  to  all  its  slopes.  The 
cutting  out  or  trenching  of  the 
valleys  is  thus  attributed  to  a 
fluviatile  erosion,  demanding  an  im- 
mense lapse  of  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment, and  not  to  an  invasion  or 
successive  invasions  of  the  sea, 
carving  and  modelling  the  land  for 
the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the 
atmospheric  waters.  The  suggestion 
of  an  antiquitjT  for  the  human  fJEunily 
so  remote  as  is  here  implied,  in  the 
length  of  ages  required  by  the  gentle 
rivers  and  small  streams  of  north-* 
eastern  France  to  erode  its  whole 
plain  to  tiie  depths  at  which  thev  now 
flow,  acquires,  it  must  be  coniessed, 
a  fascinating  grandeur,  when,  by 
similitude  of  ieature  and  geology, 
we  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the 
whole  north-west  frontier  of  the 
continent,  and  assume,  that  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Seine  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  every 
external  feature  of  valle^r,  dale,  and 
ravine— in  short,  the  entire  inti^lio 
of  the  surfiftce — has  been  moulded  by 
running  waters,  since  the  advent  of 
the  human  race. 

Perhaps  the  geologist  of  the  school 
dispoMBed  to  recognise  only  the  more 
gradual  changes  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  conscious  odr  the 
grave  difficulties  which  beset  the 
present  application  of  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  will  adopt  a  different  explana- 
tion, and  set  out  with  the  conception 
that  the  great  valleys  of  the  land 
were  already  scooped  before  the 
strewing  of  the  Diluyium  or  ossi- 
ferons  ^aveL  His  most  natural 
assumption  will  then  be,  that  the 
gravel  was  deposited  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  shores  of  a  tidal  estnary, 
frequented  by  the  makers  of  the  flint 
hatchets  and  by  the  extinct  quadru« 
pedflL  and  that  the  stratum  was  dif- 
fused wider  and  higher  by  a  progres- 
sive sinking  of  the  land,  submerging 
successively  fresh  tracts,  till  all  the 
district  now  capped  by  this  par- 
ticular Diluvium  was  overspread. 
This  supposition  involves  a  much 
less  protracted  period  than  the  pre- 
ceding, not  more  time,  indeed,  than, 
at  the  rate  of  elevation  or  subsidence 
of  the  earth's  crust  at  present  in 
progress  on  sundry  coasts,  would 
depress  the  district  of  the  Somme 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet.  Certain 
indispensable  evidence,  of  like  na- 
ture m  both  cases,  is  wanting  to  lend 
countenance  to  either  of  tnese  hy- 
potheses. There  are  no  independent 
proofs,  in  the  form  of  fluviatile  shells, 
of  the  long  residence  of  the  rivers 
within  their  existing  valleys  at 
materially  higher  levds  than  those 
they  now  occupy,  to  confirm  the 
former  view ;  nor  any  similar  monu- 
ments of  the  long  residence  of  the 
sea,  or  of  estuary  waters,  in  the  shape 
of  marine  organic  remains  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley, 
to  sustain  the  latter.  Till  such  are 
found,  both  hypotheses  may  be  re- 
ceived as  suggestive  speculations, 
but  cannot  be  accepted  as  steps  to- 
wards a  sound  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  flint-gravel  of  the  Somme. 

Ascending  to  the  beds  which  over- 
lie this  ''sepulchral  earth**  of  the 
mammoth  and  his  associates,  our 
friend  of  the  tranquil  school  will 
account  for  them,  by  appealing  to 
processes  veiy  similar  to  those  al- 
ready invoked.  He  will  show  us, 
that  the  bed  manv  feet  thick  of  white 
and  brown  sand,  with  the  fragile 
fresh -water  shells,  testifies  un- 
equivocally to  some  ancient  river 
long  and  quietly  resident  above  the 
gravel.  But  these  fresh-water  sands 
cover  the  gravel  almost  as  broadly 
and    continuously   as    the    gravel 
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covers  the  chalk,  and,  what  is  especi- 
ally puzzling,  occur  at  all  altitudes 
upon  the  gently  ascending  sides  of 
the  valley,  from  its  bed  to  the  table- 
lands which  bound  it  Here  an- 
other complex  process  of  shifting 
river  sedimentation,  with  slow  de- 
pression or  elevation  of  the  land, 
must  be  resorted  to,  demanding  a 
lapse  of  time  commensurate  with,  or 
even  exceeding,  that  previously  re- 
quired. Thus,  proceeding  through 
tne  thinner  rudelv  eddied  gravel- 
bed  which  succeeds  the  river  sand, 
and  through  the  brick-eartk  or  ferru- 
ginous sandy  clay  with  splinters  of 
flint,  which  crowns  the  entire  series, 
sustains  the  now  existing  life  of  the 
district,  and  entombs  some  of  that 
which  was  of  human  mould  almost 
two  thousand  years  ago,  he  will,  with 
like  ingenuity,  establish  the  proba- 
bility or  two  other  enormous  epochs, 
making  thus  in  all  four  vast  revolu- 
tions of  the  geologic  index  on  this  im- 
measurable dial -plate,  all  between 
the  embedding  of  the  manipulated 
flints  and  extinct  mammalians,  and 
the  sepulture  of  the  Roman  occupants 
of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  Parox- 
ysmist,  who  desires  to  measure  the 
earth's  rates  of  progress,  not  only 
while  she  dallies  with  her  tools,  bat 
when  she  puts  forth  her  nearljr  resist- 
lees  strength.  By  what  agencies,  and 
in  what  relative  time,  does  he  con- 
ceive these  four  superficial  strata  may 
have  been  produced  f 

Beginning,  as  before,  with  the  gra- 
vel-bed at  tne  base  of  the  series,  he 
will  allege  that  this  can  have  occu- 
pied no  very  long  period  in  its  forma- 

of  diluvial  or  turbulent  aqueous  action 
which  it  betrays,  he  will  remind  us 
that  the  motion  of  the  strewing  cur- 
rent must  have  been  rapid,  and  that 
time  is  ever  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
velocity.  His  notion  of  the  order  of 
events  will  probably  be  something 
like  the  followinff :— Assuming  the 
pre-existing  relief,  or  excavation  ra- 
ther, of  the  surface,  to  have  approxi- 
mated to  that  now  prevaihng,  he 
will  account  for  the  ^vel  by  sup- 
posing a  sudden  rocking  movement 
of  the  land  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
of  the  nature  of  an  earthquake,  or  a 
succession  of  them^  to  have  launch* 
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ed  a  portion  of  the  temporarily  up- 
lifted waters  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land,  the  Inundation  penetrat- 
ing further  inland,  rising  to  high- 
er altitudes,  and  possessing  more 
sweeping  and  destructive  power, 
along  the  broad,  gently-asoending, 
trumpet-mouthed  valleys  like  toe 
Seine  and  Somme,  than  on  the  unin- 
dented  plain.  To  this  inundation, 
or  more  strictly  to  a  series  of  such — 
for  these  vehement  disturbances  of 
the  earth's  crust  usually  repeat  their 
visits  to  the  same  district  many 
times  in  an  epoch  of  commotion— he 
will  ascribe  the  ploughing  up  or 
washing  up  of  the  surface  beds  of 
the  chiuk,  tne  sorting  out,  as  it  were, 
and  breaJcini^,  rolling,  and  rudely 
strewing  of  its  embeided  flint  no- 
dules, and  the  entombing  of  the  hu^ 
wallowing  animals  enticed  by  their 
instinctive  wants  to  inhabit  the  tracts 
especially  vulnerable  to  inundation. 
ReflectiBg  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  which  would  make  man  the 
contemporacT  of  the  extinct  Mam- 
moth, he  will  encounter  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  Man's  remains  may 
have  become  buried  at  a  long  subse- 

2nent  epoch  in  the  same  Diluvium  or 
)rift  wnich  had  already  received  the 
bones  of  the  colossal  Elephant  and 
his  associates:  for  he  will  remind  us 
that  a  second  disturbance  of  the  crust, 
similar  to  that  which  had  already  en- 
tombed the  ^oadrup^s,  would,  if  oc- 
curring withm  historic  time,  find  the 
phvsioal  conditions  even  more  suit- 
able for  an  entombing  inundation 
than  the  first  The  same  valleys  and 
low  plains  would  invite  an  invasion 
of  the  sea,  only  they  would  this  time 
be  smoothed  over  with  the  ossiferous 
gravel;  and  this  bed  for  the  waters 
would  be  torn  up,  drifted,  and  depo- 
sited afresh  with  whatsoever  man 
may  have  left  upon  its  surface,  far 
more  readilv  than  was  the  well-im- 
pacted chalk  by  the  previous  great 
mnndation. 

Ascending  to  the  next  bed— the  sili- 
cious  sand  with  fresh-water  shells — 
the  Paroxjrsmist  will  account  for  this 
\)j  requesting  us  to  imagine  a  broad 
nver  pouring  its  steady  current  over 
the  bed  of  the  valley,  its  waters 
charged  from  time  to  time  with  more 
or  less  angular  sand,  washed  out  of 
the  ac^acent  gravel  then  constituting 
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the  rising  grounds  on  both  sides.  To 
explain  now  the  sand  has  come  to 
cover  the  gravel  beyond  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  valley,  following 
that  stratum  to  the  upper  slopes  and 
apparentlv  even  to  the  genenu  table- 
land of  the  country,  he  will  ask  us 
to  note  the  fact,  that  while  it  is  hori- 
zontally and  evenly  laminated  in  the 
less  elevated  localities,  it  displays  in 
those  of  a  higher  level,  for  instance 
at  St  Acheul,  a  lamination  often 
much  disturbed  and  oblique,  and  a 
very  irregular  lower  and  upper  boun- 
dary; features,  all  of  which  plainly 
intimate  that  it  may  have  been  swept 
suddenly  into  these  upper  levels,  by  a 
paroxysmal  movement  of  the  earth's 
crust  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  produced  the  ossiferous 
gravel  beneath. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the 
advocate  of  subterranean  forces^  as 
the  primary  agents  in  producing  the 
superficial  sediments,  mayjpoint  our 
attention  to  the  conical  pits  or  hol- 
lows in  the  surface  of  this  bed  of  sand, 
already  alluded  to,  and  appeal  to 
them  in  proof  that  a  sheet  of  water 
in  rapid  and  whirling  motion  must 
have  swept  over  the  land  about  the 
close  of  its  deposition,  the  prelude, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  upper  gravel-bed  on  that  which 
covers  the  sand,  if  not  the  very  cur« 
rent  itself  which  bore  along  the  gra- 
velly materials,  and  laid  them  where 
they  now  repose. 

That  this  third'  stratum— the  se- 
cond gravel— was  thus  deposited  by 
a  swift  and  eddying  current,  is  so 
distinctly  indicated,  not  merely  by 
the  feature  now  pointed  out,  but  by 
its  irregular  and  oblique  or  diluvial 
lamination— if  proper  lamination  it 
can  indeed  be  saia  to  possess— that 
the  Paroxyemist  is  here  confident 
that  he  beholds  a  record  of  only  a 
very  brief  period  of  time. 

Keaching  the  fourth  and  upper- 
roost  bed  of  all— the  brown  fertUj^- 
nous  sandy  clay  or  brick«earth  with 
splinters  of  dispersed  flint — the  geo- 
logist familiar  with  the  signs  of  lK)th 
gentle  and  violent  watery  action  will 
recognise  the  most  quiet,  and  there- 
fore the  most  time-representing  sedi- 
ment of  the  entire  series.  But  even 
in  this  materia],  the  average  thick- 
ness of  which  is  between  three  and 
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fi^e  feet,  he  will  draw  oar  attention 
to  the  abundance  and  occasional  size 
of  these  fragments  of  flint,  and  may 
demand  how  they  coold  have  been 
introduced  by  water  in  very  sluggish 
motion.  He  will  probably  abandon 
some  of  his  scepticism  upon  this  point, 
howerer,  if  we  request  him  to  ob- 
serve the  almost  total  absence  of 
distinct  lamination  in  the  clay  and 
the  general  fineness  of  its  texture : 
the  absence  of  lamination  or  internal 
stratification  being  one  of  his  surest 
criteria  of  a  perpendicular  deposition, 
it  may  be  slowly  or  it  may  be  rapidly, 
in  water  either  permanently  or  tran- 
sienthrat  rest;  tne  slowness  or  ra^iid- 
ity  of  the  precipitation,  again,  being 
indicated  mainly  by  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  materials.  So, 
looking  at  this  uppermost  deposit 
of  all,  the  minimum  age  of  which  is 
proved  to  equal  at  least  one-third  of 
the  commonly  imputed  age  of  the 
human  race,  by  the  presence  within 
it  of  Gallo-Koman  graves,  and  other 
remains  historically  identifiable,  he 
hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  even 
it  can  have  occupied  any  prolonged 
series  of  ^es  in  its  production. 

The  physical  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  formed,  he  will  not 
venture  to  speculate  about,  until  so 
important  a  stratum,  the  fioor  of  the 
now  living  creation,  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  tomb  which  enwraps  the 
bones  and  dust  of  all  the  organisms 
which  once  lived  in  the  region  and 
now  live  no  more,>hall  have  receiv- 
ed a  far  more  critical  and  widely 
extended  study  than  it  has  yet  en- 
listed. 

Thus  will  the  two  translators  of 
this  last  chapter  in  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  differ  in  their 
reading  of  each  successive  page :  the 
one  interpreting  the  record  only  by 
the  gentler  forces  of  existing  nature, 
and  inferring  an  enormous  age  for 
man,  far  transcending  that  deduced 
by  the  chronologists,  while  the  other, 
adopting  a  quicker  rate  of  forma- 
tion, confesses  his  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  these  deposits  originated 
within  the  accepted  period  of  human 
history  or  not 

Having  discussed  the  leading 
topics  mentioned  in  my  programme 
as  fully  as  explicitness  demands,  I 
take  leave  of  my  reader  with  a  brief 
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recapitulation  of  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at 

1.  To  the  question.  Are  the  so- 
called  flint -implements  of  human 
workmanship  or  the  results  of  physi- 
cal BjB^cies  9  My  reply  is,  They  liear 
unmistakably  the  indications  of  hav- 
ing been  shaped  by  the  skill  of  man. 

2.  To  the  inquiry.  Does  the  mere 
association  in  the  same  deposit  of 
the  flint-implements  and  the  bones 
of  extinct  quadrupeds  prove  that  the 
artificers  of  the  flint-tools  and  the 
animals  coexisted  in  timef  I  an- 
swer. That  mere  juxtaposition  of 
itself  is  no  evidence  of  contempo- 
raneity, and  that  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fossil  bones  the  age 
of  the  human  relics  is  not  proven, 

3.  To  the  query.  What,  is  the 
antiquity  of  the  Mammalian  bones 
with  which  the  flint-implements  are 
associated  1  My  answer  is.  That, 
apart  from  their  mixture  with  the 
recently -discovered  vestiges  of  an 
early  race  of  men,  these  fossils  ex- 
hibit no  independent  marks  by 
which  we  can  relate  them  to  hunuin 
time  at  all  The  age  of  the  Diluvium 
which  embeds  the  remains  of  the  ex- 
tinct mammalian  animals  must  now 
be  viewed  as  doubly  uncertain — 
doubtful  from  the  uncertainty  of 
its  coincidence  with  the  a^  of  the 
flint-implements— and  agam  doubt- 
ful, if  even  this  coincidence  were 
established,  from  the  absence  of  any 
link  of  connection  between  those 
earliest  traces  of  man  and  his  his- 
toric ages. 

Upon  the  special  question  involved 
in  this  general  query.  What  time 
must  it  nave  required  for  the  phy- 
sical geomphy  adapted  to  the  Pachy- 
derms of  the  antediluvian  period  to 
have  altered  into  that  now  prevail- 
ing, suited  to  whoUv  different  races? 
the  geological  world  is  divided  be^ 
tween  two  schools  of  interpretation 
— the  Tranquillists,  who  recognise 
chiefly  Nature's  gentler  forces  and 
slower  mutations,  and  the  Parox- 
ysmists,  who  appeal  to  her  violent 
subterranean  en^gies  and  her  more 
active  surface-changes. 

4.  To  the  last  interrogation,  How 
far  are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high 
antiquity  to  these  earliest  physiod 
reconls  of  mankind  from  the  natnra 
of  the  containing  and  overlying  ae^ 
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dimentaiy  deposits  1  My  response 
again  is,  That  as  the  two  schools  of 
Ideologists  now  named  differ  widely 
m  their  translation  into  geologic 
time  of  all  phenomena  of  the  kind 
here  described,  this  qnestion^  like 
the  preceding,  does  not  admit,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  science,  of  a 
specific  or  qaantitatiye  answer. 

In  conclusion^  then,  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  condensing  into  one  expres- 
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sion  my  answer  to  the  general  ques- 
tion.  Whether  a  remote  prehistoric 
antiquity  for  the  human  race  has 
been  established  from  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  specimens  of  man's  handi- 
work in  the  so-called  Diluvium,  I 
maintain  it  is  not  proven,  by  no  means 
asserting  that  it  can  be  duproved^ 
but  insisting  simply  that  it  remains 
— iVbi  Proven. 

H.D.R 
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Francisco  came  in  with  a  singu- 
lar expression  in  his  face  and  looks. 
The  wonderful  disclosure  he  had 
heard  so  lately  affected  him  mightily, 
as  might  be  imagined,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  it  nad  affected  him. 
The  result  was  that  he  looked  round 
him  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  ob- 
servation, as  a  man  might  do  who 
felt  himself  slightlv  intoxicated,  and 
defied  anybody  else  to  notice  it. 
With  this  instinctive  desire  to  conceal 
the  thoughts  which  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual turmoil  within  nim,  he  eyed 
the  two  women  severely,  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  an  austerity  and 
seriousness  quite  unnatural  to  the 
young  man..  He  was  afraid  they 
should  see  how  his  veins  swelled  and 
throbbed—how  his  figure  dilated  in 
spite  of  himself— and  how  a  perfect 
fairyland  of  hopes  crowded  upon 
him.  So,  as  he  was  too  proud  to 
discover  the  extent  of  his  emotion 
to  his  humble  companions,  he  had  no 
refuge  but  in  an  artificial  reserve, 
whidi  was  much  more  remarkable, 
and  by  no  means  so  pleasant,  as  the 
warm  excitement  andagitation  which 
it  was  meant  to  conceal  He  made 
his  salutations  to  Teta  ver^  briefly, 
and  then,  instead  of  asking  any 
questions,  made  a  step  out  upon  the 
balcony,  and,  leaning  over  tne  rail- 
ing, looked  down  upon  the  deep  little 
court  below,  with  its  little  fountain 
tinkling  and  shining  in  the  cool 
shade.  An  hour  baore,  a  pretty 
little  figure,  in  a  flutter  of  light 
muslin  flounces— for  it  was  a  true 
8t  Martinis  summer  that  November 


— had  been  pensively  flitting  up  and 
down  with  a  book  in  its  hand  upon 
the  loggia  on  the  first  floor;  but  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  Francisco  at 
that  moment  would  have  perceived 
even  the  Signorina  Inglese.  He 
stood  leaning  over  Teta*s  balcony, 
turning  round  and  round  upon  his 
finger  a  ring  of  somewhat  question- 
Me  metal,  set  with  a  cameo-flora 
of  small  value,  sometimes  glancing 
up  across  the  roofs  at  the  green  side 
or  Pincio,  with  its  carriages  gleam- 
ing past  in  the  sunshine,  but  oftener 
watching  mechanically  the  flow  of 
the  pure  bri^^ht  water  of  the  little 
fountain  into  its  homely  basin.  The 
tinkle  of  that  dropping  satisfied  his 
restlessness— it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  string  upon  its  monotonous  cad- 
ence the  broken  beadroU  of  his  own 
over-exciting  thoughts. 

The  two  women  exchanged  looks 
and  telegraphic  communications  be- 
hind him.  Th^  managed  a  hurried 
consultation  all  in  silence,  while 
Teta  continued  busy  with  her  table- 
linen.  "Shall  you  speak  to  him!  ** 
asked  Mariuccia  with  her  eyes. 
"What  do  you  think  of  him  t— is  it 
not  strange  he  says  nothing?** — 
"  Patienza !  **  answered  Teta.  under 
her  breath,  casting  watchful  looks 
at  him  over  the  head  of  her  compan- 
ion. She  went  bustling  about  now, 
putting  up  her  table-cloths  and  nap- 
Idns— calling  his  attention  without 
any  words— saving  nothing  even  to 
Mariuccia— only  making  demonstra* 
tion  of  her  presence  by  the  sound 
of  her  firm  lively  footstep,  and  the 
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rustle  of  her  dress.  Tliis  unspoken 
call  upon  him  recalled  Francisco  pre- 
sently to  himself.  He  came  in  from 
the  balcony  with  an  impatient  step, 
hovered  into  the  room,  looking  cun- 
ously,  but  without  seeing,  what  Teta 
was  about,  and  for  a  moment  waiting 
in  uneasy  silence  for  some  one  else  to 
begin  the  conversation.  Teta,  how- 
ever, bustled  about  imperturbably 
putting  up  her  linen.  She  gave  him 
no  assistance ;  and  Mariuccia  dealt 
only  in  wistful,  pitiful,  reverential 
glances,  and  did  not  sp^k. 

*'  So,  Sora  Teta.**  said  Francisco  at 
last,  in  a  little  Durst,  ''there  is  a 
story,  it  appears ;  and  you  have  all 
known  it,  you  good  people,  and  onlj 
now,  when  it's  dangerous,  you  tell  it 
toraer 

This  natural  expression  of  petulance 
burst  from  him  almost  unawares,  for 
by  moments  the  yoang  man  did  feel 
that  to  tell  him  this  secret  of  his 
birth  now,  was  in  reality  to  do  him 
an  iigury.  What  chance  had  he  of 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  before 
him,  and  establishing  his  position  as 
Duke  Agostini?  and  as  Francisco 
the  painter,  what  could  he  ever  be 
again,  but  a  discontented  and  repin- 
ing man  ? 

'*  Excellency,"  said  Teta,  suddenly 
facing  round  upon  him  with  her 
armful  of  linen,  ''should  Mariuccia 
have  given  you  the  news  for  a  sweet- 
meat at  Rocca,  or  put  it  in  your  Be- 
fana  stocking  at  St  MichaeFs,  instead 
of  your  little  gun  and  sword  1  Was 
it  not  better  for  you  a  great  deal  to 
wait  till  you  were  a  man,  and  could 
do  something  ?  For  to  be  sure  there 
will  be  much  to  do,  Don  Francisco ; 
vour  Excellency's  enemies  are  not  to 
be  despised." 

Francisco's  face  reddened  in  spite 
of  himself— something  of  reality  grew 
into  the  marvellous  tale  when  another 
voice  repeated  that  astonishing  title. 
A  thrill  of  renewed  but  pleasant 
excitement  ran  through  his  frame; 
his  good-humour  ciLme  back  to  him. 
He  no  longer  reminded  himself  of 
the  dread  poesibilitv  of  falling  back 
agun  into  the  rank  and  place  with 
wnich  he  had  been  so  very  well  con- 
tent when  the  son  rose  on  this  mira- 
enlons  morning.  He  was  twenty, 
and  miffht  be  one  of  the  most  not- 
able nobles  of  Rome.    Teta's  address 
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threw  a  veil  over  the  Piazza  Trajano 
and  Francisco  the  painter.  For  tiie 
moment  it  was  the  Duke  Agostiniy 
grand  in  his  newly-acquired  glories, 
who  threw  himself,  splendid  yet 
blushing,  into  that  veiy  grand,  very 
shabby  old  rococo  chair,  which  was 
one  of  the  special  features  of  Teta*8 
room. 

"  My  enemies !  I  had  not  an  ene- 
my in  the  world  this  morning,"  said 
Francisco,  his  excitement  running 
over  in  a  little  tremulous  Uughter. 
"  Who  are  they  ?  I  have  not  consi- 
dered that  side  of  the  question." 

"  Ah,  Madonna  Santissima !  that 
thou  shoiddst  have  enemies,  my  inno- 
cent child !"  said  Mariuccia,  in  a  fer- 
vent whisper,  "and  they  such  as 
i^ould  be  thy  dearest  friends !" 

"  Eccellenza,"  said  Teta,  solemnly, 
standing  with  one  arm  thrust  out 
from  her  side,  and  the  other  bur- 
dened with  the  last  bundle  of  her 
linen;  "first  of  all,  there  is  the 
Duchessa." 

Francisco's  brow  darkened ;  he  did 
not  sav  anything ;  he  merely  acknow- 
ledged her  name  with  a  slight,  almost 
haughty  gesture,  half  of  shame,  half 
of  defiance. 

"And  after  the  Duchessa,"  con- 
tinued Teta,  with  great  unction  and 
emphasis,  "  Donna  Anna;  and  liter 
Donna  Anna^  Don  Angelo  Lontoria, 
her  husbana,  and  all  the  Mends 
they  can  make.  You  were  well  to 
be  a  man,  Signore  mio — you  have 
enough  of  battles  to  fight" 

As  she  stood  there  fronting  him 
with  her  full  figure,  her  bold  head, 
her  stately  Roman  bearing,  Teta 
looked  a  buxom  war-goddess,  ready 
at  least  for  any  amount  of  battles 
which  could  be  fought  by  word  and 
gesture.  Whatever  the  young  hero's 
sentiments  might  be,  Teta's  spirit 
rose  with  the  warmest  impulse  of 
pugnacity  at  thought  of  this  contest 
Donna  Anna  was  somewhere  near 
her  own  age,  and  had  left  remini- 
scences in  the  mind  of  Oenci's  daugh- 
ter, which  did  not  dispose  Teta  to 
grieve  over  the  heiress's  possible 
downfall ;  and  the  Duchessa  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  high- 
spirited  girl,  who  had  been  all  but 
\yoTn  in  her  service.  On  Francisco's 
behalf  Teta  would  have  exulted  to 
confront  both  theladies,  and  utter  her 
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Boman  mind  freely  in  racy  Italian, 
with  an  unlimited  force  of  adjective ; 
for  Gaetano*8  gifts  made  his  courier- 
ship  a  very  independent  personage ; 
ana  Teta,  when  all  her  apartments 
were  let,  veiled  her  bonnet  to  no- 
body. She  set  her  diseng2^;ed  hand 
firmly  on  her  waist,  and  thrust  out 
her  elbow  like  any  English  Bellona  ; 
— such  natural  and  womanM  senti- 
ments being  catholic,  and  beyond 
the  narrow  restraints  of  nationality. 
Francisco  plucked  his  brown  mus- 
tache and  looked  at  her :  he  knew 
nothing  of  Donna  Anna;  he  was 
calm,  and  destitute  of  that  pleasant 
fervour  of  antagonism.  With  a 
vague  sensation  tnat  to  have  such 
adversaries  was  the  first  splendid 
circumstance  in  his  new  fortune,  he 
repeated  their  names  composedly  to 
himself. 

"  Donna  Anna !  Well,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  pause,  ''she  is  rich 
enough  abready— or  her  husband  is  * 
but  I  confess  to  you,  my  good 
Teta,**  he  said,  grandly,  "  that  if  the 
present  possessors  had,  like  myself, 
no  other  pro8i}ects,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  ruin  another  family  for 
my  own  sole  good.** 

"The  blessed  child!"  cried  Mari- 
uccia,  hastily  snatching  and  kissing 
her  nursling  s  hand. 

"Don  Francisco,"  said  Teta,  not 
without  a  little  sarcasm,  "  your  Ex- 
cellency is  too  good  to  live.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
for  Donna  Anna  :  I  know*  her,  as  it 
happens.  Holy  Santa  Theresa,  how 
well  I  know  her !  And  as  for  the 
Duchessa " 

"  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  say  no- 
thing about  the  Duchessa,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  harsh,  constramed  voice. 

Teta  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  con- 
sidered whether  she  should  be  angry ; 
but^  looking  at  the  young  man,  as  he 
sat  unconsciously  pluckmg  his  mus- 
tache, with  that  cloud  upon  his  face, 
Teta  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
with  a  little  awe  and  perturbation,  a 
gleam  of  the  Duchessa  herself  in  that 
younger  and  more  lovable  counten- 
ance, which  completely  silenced  her 
indignation.  No  one  bad  ever  seen 
the  likeness  before:  but  from  that 
day,  few  looked  at  Francisco  without 
more  or  less  perceiving  it.  Nature 
still  existed,  though  under  those  un- 
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natural  conditions.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  he  first  knew  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  it  had  been 
intolerable  to  the  young  man  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
was  his  mother.  She  was  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  certain  to  stand  out 
against  his  claims  with  the  fiercest 
opposition.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  could  feel  any  tenderness  for  her: 
but  he  could  not  bear  the  mention  or 
her  name. 

"  Benissimo !"  said  Teta,  drawing 
a  long  breath  after  an  interval  of 
silence,  "  I  will  do  your  Excellency 
that  pleasure ;  but  you  must  see  my 
mother,  if  it  is  possible,  and  Madame 
Margherito.  Madame  Marzherita  is 
so  much  employed  among  the  Fores- 
tieri,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  her.  See 
now,  I  will  go  and  ask  for  her  pre- 
sently. You  shall  have  a  famous 
dish  of  maccaroni  con  Sugo  for 
supper,  Don  Francisco.  Return,  if 
it  please  you,  an  hour  after  the 
Ave  Maria,  then  there  will  be  time 
to  talk  ^  and  you  can  make  an 
end  of  it,  and  know  all  that  we 
women  have  to  tell  you.  Unhap- 
pily, Signore  mio,  we  are  all  women ; 
for.  to  fie  sure,  you  were  a  baby,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  such  ;  and  we 
shall  be  all  the  less  likely  to  trouble 
you  when  you  gain  your  cause.  Ma- 
riuccia  is  old ;  I  have  no  children. 
We  shall  not  tease  you  about  all  our 
people.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Ec- 
cellenza,  you  will  be  fortunate  with 
your  witnesses.  Blessed  Santa  The- 
resa !  so  many  of  us  too  ! " 

"Be  sure  I  will  remember  my 
obligations  to  you  all,  Sora  Teta, 
said  Francisco,  grandly,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair.  Mariuccia  could  not 
restrain  herself  as  he  sauntered  forth, 
superb  in  his  young  dignitv.  She  was 
not  affronted  at  the  small  notice  he 
had  taken  of  her.  He  was  her  own 
child  and  nursling,  and  to  be  par- 
doned seventy  times  seven  offences. 
It  was  pride  and  exultation  alone 
inspired  her  as  she  lost  sight  of  him 
down  the  stairs. 

"Madonna  Santissima!  Is  not 
he  a  prince  ?  There  is  not  a  begpr 
on  the  roadside  but  would  know  thee 
to  be  noble,  bello  miol"  cried  Ma- 
riuccia. "  Tell  me,  Teta,  among  all 
your  rich  Forestieri,  have  you  ever 
seen  so  princely  a  man?" 
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*'E   Romano,**  said   Teta,    with  me,  I  would  not  trnst  the  supper 

careless  pride:  ''he  is  a  Roman.**  for  our  young  Don  to  the  woman 

Then  she  closed  her  great  cupboard,  yonder  in  the  kitchen.    Ah,**  added 

and  locked  it  with  an  emphasis.   "If  Teta,    with    another    long  breath, 

it  will  amuse  you,  Mariucciamia,  you  "bella  Dnchessa,  it  will  be  haa:d 

can  look  to  the  sugo  while  I  seek  work  for  thee  to  deny  thine  own 

Madame   Margherita;  for,  believe  face!** 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  drawing  towards  evening, 
and  the  Corso  was  thronged  as  usual, 
when  Francisco  descended  the  long 
stairs,  and  came  out  into  the  g^y 
crowd.  November— but  the  sky  sliin- 
ing  overhead  with  that  deep  steadfast 
imperturbable  blue,  which,  further 
north,  is  the  glory  of  summer  days 
alone — and  the  passing  carriages  all 
brilliant  with  oright  colours,  the 
toilette  of  summer  wanned  with 
autumnal  ribbons,  and  loose  glories 
of  unnecessary  shawl  and  mantle. 
That  idle  current  of  life  had  left  the 
sunny  eminence  of  Pincio  as  the 
great  arch  of  blue  sky  reddened  over 
in  magnificent  circles  of  colour  to- 
wards the  west,  for  this  final  deiight 
of  Roman  promenaders.  Few  scenes 
could  have  been  supposed  more  un- 
like the  solemn  associations  which 
unaccustomed  travellers  connect  with 
the  very  name  of  the  Eternal  City. 
There  is  nothing  eternal  in  the  Rome 
of  the  Corso— in  that  narrow  line  of 
street  full  of  bright  shops,  and  houses 
let  to  the  Forestieri,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  the  stuccoed  facade  of 
a  seventeenth-century  church,  or  the 
blank  front  of  a  big  palace :  nothing 
solemn  in  the  gay  Ime  of  carriages, 
the  pretty  toilettes,  nor  in  the  pre- 
posterous children  and  red-jacketed 
nurses,  who  form  an  admiring  chorus, 
and  keep  Roman  flirtations  in  coun- 
tenance. Neither  is  the  crowd  on 
foot  of  a  seriously  impressive  charac- 
ter :  these  are  not  the  graceful  Ital- 
ians of  romance,  with  dark  visionary 
countenance,  lithe  frame,  and  myste- 
rious deportment;  on  the  contrary, 
an  unslender,  unvisionary  race,  strong 
in  nothing  more  than  in  grossflesh  ana 
blood,  go  gaily  thronging  along  the 
pavement ;  peasant  women  among 
them  with  white  handkerchiefs  on 
their  ample  shoulders,  carrying  their 
heads  like  so  many  duchesses ;  Ro- 
man girls  of  full-developed  form,  with 


their  glossy  uncovered  locks  gleam- 
ing to  the  light,  and  little  inferior  in 
pomt  of  betuing  to  the  Contadini ; 
Roman  men  with  heads  that  might 
do  for  a  Hadrian  or  an  Antonine — 
bull-necked,  bullet-headed,  substan- 
tial figures,  neither  poetical  nor  ima- 
dnative,  but  strone,  gross,  and  forci- 
ble, like  the  coarse  forcible  Romans  of 
an  elder  age.  Francisco  strayed  along 
the  pavement  through  the  midst  of 
that  vociferous  thron?.  Last  night 
he  had  entered  into  all  the  humours 
of  the  crowd  with  the  fervour  of  true 
local  feeling,  knowing  himself  one 
of  them.  To-day  everything  was 
changed:  he  set  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  ana  answered  ver^  briefly  the 
passing  salutations  of  ms  acquaint- 
ance. His  looks  wandered  rather  to 
the  stream  of  carriages  than  to  the 
flood  of  passengers  on  foot  He  waa 
looking,  not  with  the  universal  ad- 
miration of  youth  for  pretty  faces 
passing,  but  with  a  scrutiny,  liaoghty 
and  earnest,  for  one  or  two  laces 
which  were  not  pretty, — for  the  old 
Duchessa,  who  drove  every  day 
through  that  ancient  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  with  an  old  dame  de  com- 
pagnie  as  unlovely  as  herself,  and  a 
couple  of  tiny  spaniels  lost  in  the 
heap  of  wrappings  which  encum- 
bered the  front  seat  of  the  carriage ; 
and  for  the  pale  countenance  of  Donna 
Anna,  dissatisfied  and  complaining, 
with  her  nurses  and  children,  grudg- 
ing always,  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
the  postponement  of  her  own  persenal 
hopes  and  inheritance.  His  mother 
and  his  sister !  Francisco  found  little 
solace  in  these  names  of  tenderness. 
He  looked  eagerly  to  see  them,  with 
a  strange  unexplainable  cunositv, 
wondering  whether  the  change  whieli 
had  passed  upon  himself  would  par> 
haps  change  the  aspect  of  these  faees^ 
and  whether  that  weird  old  Dudtees 
appeared   to  a   stranger^s  paasiog 
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glance  with  a  different  look  from 
that  which  she  would  bear  to  the 
more  penetrating  gaze  of  her  son. 
But  he  did  not  see  either  of  the 
ladies  as  he  pushed  onward  through 
the  bus^  CoTBO.  Then  he  went  ra- 
pidly with  the  same  purpose  up  the 
winding  ascent  of  the  Pmdan  Hill, 
and  loitered  about  there,  looking  into 
all  the  carriages,  like  many  another 
idle  young  Roman.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  sun,  just  at  setting,  was 
buminc^  upon  a  line  of  sea,  visible 
over  the  nead  of  that  old  solemn 
dty,  which  from  this  height,  heaving 
up  darkly  on  its  foundation  of  hills 
against  that  broad  hemisphere  of 
colour  in  the  west,  looked  more 
worthy  of  its  name.  There  sat 
Rome,  with  her  dark  crowd  of  mo- 
dem houses,  hidingsomewhere  among 
them  the  tawny  line  of  the  Tiber, 
and  dominated  by  the  big  dome  of 
St  Peter's.  Modem  Rome— not  that 
dumb  heathen  mother  sitting  voice- 
less on  her  Palatine — Rome  astir 
with  the  tongues  of  strangers,  the 
jests  and  din  of  her  own  holiday- 
making  children.  There  lay  that 
dark  numan  problem,  troublous 
puzzle  of  priests  and  men,  in  a  doubt- 
ful precarious  repose,  like  the  old 
Albuiian  lake,  with  no  Emissarium 
for  its  choke  of  rising  waters,  but 
with  the  tender  country  and  quiet 
heights  of  hills  beguiling  the  eye,  be- 
yond dark  St  Peter  yonder,  mto  a 
gentle  idyll  of  attendant  nature, 
sweet  Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren 
rismg  wistful  against  those  celestial 
blushes  of  warm  reflection  which 
fflow  over  all  that  region  of  sky. 
Against  that  same  flufli  of  sunset 
the  pines  upon  Pincio  itself  stand 
forth,  all  lined  and  traced  in  every 
delicate  twig ;  and  fi^pires  glide  about 
with  a  noiseless  motion,  not  because 
they  are  all  impressed  and  quiet,  but 
because  the  magic  atmosphere  has 
charmed  the  sound.  Among  these 
loiterers  Francisco  loitered  in  the 
new  tumult  of  his  fancies.  The  last 
carriage  had  lingered  away  out  of 
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this  suddenly  darkening,  momentary, 
miraculous  twilight  Tne  Ave  Mana 
had  mng  out  from  all  the  bells  of 
Rome.  Work  was  over  everywhere, 
and  the  stir  of  amusement  and  re- 
laxation quickened  yonder  in  the 
hidden  streets,  though  it  was  the  quiet 
of  night  and  rest  that  fell  over  that 
hill  of  Pleasure.  The  young  painter 
lingered  on  the  terraced  roaa,  play- 
ing with  his  own  agitation  and  hopes, 
and  slow  to  descend  once  more  into 
discussion  of  that  wonderful  episode 
in  his  history  that  happened  twenty 
years  agp,  when  he  was  carried  out 
of  his  princely  birthplace  under  cover 
of  Mariuccia's  shawl  It  suited  him 
better  to  wander  up  and  down,  with 
the  air  blowing  fresh  in  his  face, 
mounting  in  imagination  to  the  high 
topgallant  of  his  sudden  fortune.  To 
do  that  bv  a  leap ;  to  glance  into  the 
ineffiable  future,  gleaming  grand  with 
wealth  and  honours ;  to  take  imagi- 
nary possession  of  the  Oeuzaro  pa- 
lace; to  retom,  no  longer  a  poor 
portrait-painter,  but  a  Roman  noble, 
to  the  Signorina  Inelese,  who  had 
beguiled  Francisco  tne  painter  out 
of  his  heart  It  was  more  congenial 
to  the  young  man's  mind  to  walk 
about  in  the  soft  night-air,  and  see 
one  by  one  these  stars  come  gleam- 
ing over  him,  than  to  descend  to  the 
lighted  Corso,  with  all  its  cafds  open, 
and  to  climb  Teta's  long  stair,  and 
over  the  sugo  and  salad  listen  to  the 
women  and  their  recollections,  and 
ascertain  how  far  he  could  depend 
upon  the  testimony  of  Madame  Mar- 

gherita.  Francisco  roused  himself, 
owever,  as  the  first  hour  of  night 
rang  from  the  Roman  churches.  He 
took  his  way  slowly  to  the  needful 
consultation,  in  spite  of  himself, 
somewhat  contemptuous  of  Teta's 
upper  room,  and  the  society  of  the 
faithful  peasant  and  the  English 
nurse.  Ajid  it  was  only  twelve  hours 
old,  this  wonderful  grandeur  and  ele- 
vation !>-but  such  hours  as  these  are 
years. 


CHAPTER  X. 


When  Francisco  entered  at  Teta*s 
great  door  and  began  dreamily  to 
ascend  the  stair,  an  accident^  liefell 


him  which  warmed  the  half  disguse 
be  felt  at  the  consultation  befire 
him  into  warm  and  angiy  eagemess. 
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There  was  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
though  the  voung  man  in  his  ex- 
citement had  not  observed  it,  and 
half-way  up  the  first  flight  of  steps, 
Francisco,  hitherto  engrossed  and 
unobservant,  came  suddenly  upon 
Teta's  distinguished  lodgers,  the  Eng- 
lish Milord  and  his  little  grand- 
daughter. Francisco,  much  abashed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  en- 
counter, took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
aside  in  the  corner  of  the  wall,  while 
that  radiant  little  apparition  swept 
past  him.  A  lovely  little  fairy,  with 
sweet  English  complexion,  light  hair, 
too  pale  to  be  called  golden,  out  still 
with  an  occasional  gleam  among  the 
curls— for  curls  were  positively  worn 
in  those  days — and  a  tiny  light  figure 
singularly  unlike  the  substantial  Ro- 
man order  of  beauty.  The  young 
painter  stood  entranced  when  she 
made  him  a  slight  curtsey  of  recog- 
nition, as  she  floated  past  in  all  that 
cloud  of  white,  delicately  tinted  with 
ribbons  and  flowers  and  ornaments. 
He  had  never  seen  her  before  in  any- 
thing but  her  simple  morning-dress, 
and  he  thought  her  a  beautifS  fairy 
gliding  with  her  noiseless  step  down 
these  dingy  stairs. 

By  the  little  lady*s  side  was  the 
Milord,  a  tall  old  Englishman,  re- 
served and  suspicious.  Though  the 
encounter  was  momentary  and  en- 
tirely accidental,  Francisco  felt  his 
harsh,  cold,  suspicious  glance,  full  of 
disdainful  inquiry.  "  Who  are  you, 
you  foreign  fellow)*'  asked  as  plamly 
as  words  that  haughty  look  ;  and  the 
flush  grew  higher  on  the  young  man's 
cheek.  They  had  scarcelv  passed 
before  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
question  his  grandchild.  Of  course 
he  spoke  in  that  arrogant  mincing 
English,  with  all  the  cold  freedom 
which  these  English  use,  in  full  secu- 
rity that  nobody  understands  them. 
Certainly  Francisco  did  not  under- 
stand him— but  he  went  up  the  re- 
maining three  flights  of  stiurs,  two 
steps  at  a  time,  in  fiery  indignation 
ana  eagerness.  The  opinion  of  the 
Forestieri  in  respect  to  any  friendship 
between  young  English  ladies  and 
young  Roman  painters  is  not  at  all 
equivocal,  but  at  all  times  clearly  to 
be  understood. 

Francisco  accordingly  sprane  up 
the  stair  with  a  certam  vengeful  im- 
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pulse  in  his  mind.  Oh  how  differ- 
ently that  old  Milord  would  look 
upon  Duke  Agostini!  And  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  quick  vehemence  of 
his  race  and  age,  indulged  himself 
in  a  momentary  antidpiSdon  of  the 
pleasure  of  revenge — how  Duke 
Agostini  might  retaliate  even  at 
his  own  expense,  and  thou^  it  in- 
volved the  loss  of  the  Signorina! 
But  after  all,  that  would  oe  poor 
satisfaction^so  he  rushed  up  the 
last  dark  steps  to  Teta's  door,  and 
plucked  at  the  bell  with  a  vehem^oe 
which  brought  the  hapless  Maria, 
Teta's  woman-ofall-work,  in  a  fright 
to  the  door.  Thus  the  young  man 
came  in,  a  young  whirlwind  among 
the  three  women,  who,  with  many 
a  gesture  and  exclamation,  were  con- 
sulting over  his  fortunes.  The  table 
was  spread,  and  ev^thing  ready  for 
supper.  In  the  centre,  a  tall  brass 
lamp  with  four  lights  shone  down 
upon  the  crisp  enmve  leaves,  which 
appeared  like  winter  blossoms  of  pale 
yellow  among  the  green  herbage  of 
the  salad,  and  on  the  vast  fla&  of 
wine,  and  endless  quantity.of  brown- 
complexioned  panetti,  which  Teta 
had  provided  for  her  guests.  The 
three  women  were  seat^  round  the 
table,  Mariuccia  rather  silent  and  ex- 
tinguished, while  Madame  Margherita 
kept  up  tne  conversation  with  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  The  poor 
peasant- woman  had  nothing  to  talk 
about  but  her  baby,  whom  she  had 
carried  off  from  Qenzaro  under  her 
shawl^  and  with  a  certain  respectful 
awe  hstencd  to  her  two  companions, 
who  had  interests  in  common,  and 
were  discussing  the  letting  of  their 
"  apartments;'  how  many  each  had, 
ana  what  were  the  prospects  of  the 
season,  and  whether  the  Forestieri 
were  arriving  in  sufficient  number. 
There  is  nothmg  in  the  world  whidi 
can  make  up  for  the  want  of  these 
Forestieri,  these  barbarous  people,  to 
the  thinking  of  modem  Rome. 

''  They  tell  me  that  the  Pope  means 
to  proclaim  a  holy  year,"  said 
Madame  Margherita,  shrugging  her 
vast  shoulders  as  Francisco  came  in. 
"  Good  news  for  us,  Sora  Teta,  among 
all  our  other  troubles.  I  was  speaking 
of  it  the  other  da^  to  one  of  the  Frati, 
a  monk  of  the  Santi  ApostoU.  I  am 
a  British  subject,  you  imderstand ;  I 
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always  speak  mv  mind.  I  said, 
'  The  Pope,  bless  him !  will  ruin  us, 
father— what  with  the  failure  of  the 
wine  and  the  deamess  of  the  oil,  and 
nothing  to  be  had  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  we  must  needs  have  our  pictures 
covered  up,  and  our  music  stopped, 
and  our  theatres  shut,  and  the 
Forestieri  driven  away  ! '  *  Ah, 
Madama,'  said  the  priest.  *  but  the 
spiritual  good !  You  will  come  out 
of  it  in  tne  same  blessed  condition 
that  Adam  was  in  before  he  fell.' 
*  Ah^  capito ! '  I  cried  out ;  '  senzgi 
camicia! — I  understand  you,  father 
—without  a  shirt ! '  ** 

At  this  joke,  with  the  truest  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  Teta  laughed  long 
and  loud,  while  Mariuccia,  with  alittle 
forced  giggle  of  complaisance,  crossed 
herself  secretly  in  pious  horror.  Then 
Madame  Margherita,  whose  back, 
like  the  disc  of  a  great  ball,  had  been 
hitherto  obscuring  the  group  for 
Francisco,  turned  round  on  an  excla- 
mation from  Teta  of  the  voung  man's 
name.  She  could  scarcely  have  been 
anv  rounder— she  did  not  look  much 
olaer  than  she  had  done  twenty  years 
ago.  Unlike  her  Italian  contempo- 
raries, both  lady  and  peasant,  the 
little  Irishwoman's  brown  hair,  and 
white  teeth,  and  lively  eyes,  had  sur- 
vived that  dangerous  interval  She 
had  taken  another  husband  the  other 
day,  a  strapping  Swiss  of  the  Pope's 
guard,  who  was  a  hi^hlv  economical 
kckey  and  most  faithnd  attendant 
to  Madame  Margherita.  She  had  let 
her  principal  apartment  triumph- 
antly before  anybody  else  had  more 
than  a  nibble,  and  altogether  was 
in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  wond. 

"  It  is  the  young  Don,"  said  Teta, 
exaj^rating  all  the  more  her  rever- 
entisd  tone  because  she  could  scarcely 
manage  to  be  respectful  enough  in 
her  own  person  to  the  youth  whom 
she  had  known  so  familiarly—''  and 
this  is  the  English  Madame  Marghe- 
rita, Eccellenza.  She  will  tell  you  of 
the  things  we  talked  of  this  morning 
whilst  1  go  to  see  after  the  mac- 
caronL  Accommodate  vourself,  Sig- 
nore  mio,  in  the  great  chair." 

Francisco  seat^  himself  once  more 
carelessly  in  Teta's  big  rococo  chair, 
which  was  a  kind  of  throne  in  the 
dim  little  room.    Sitting  there,  he 
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could  8ee,ju8toverMadameMargheri- 
ta's  bead,  the  sky  and  the  starsgleam- 
ing  in  through  the  uncovered  window, 
which  was  a  door  as  well^  and  open- 
ed, with  Italian  Spartan  indifference 
to  fitting,  directly  upon  the  loggia, 
where  the  air  was  rather  chill  this 
November  night.  Finding  himself 
the  object  of  Madame  Margherita's 
gaze,  the  youth  kept  his  embarrassed 
eyes  upon  this  clear  spot  in  his  dim 
surroundings.  Madame  Margherita 
made  her  examination  very  quietly, 
and  when  she  had  quite  concluded, 
said,  with  as  calm  a  tone.  ''Signer 
Don  Francisco,  you  are  like  your 
mother." 

Francisco  started,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  reddened  once  more  to  his 
nair.  "Then  you  too  confirm  the 
story,  and  she  ts  my  mother  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  losing  his  breath. 

"  If  you  are  the  baby  whom  Mariuc- 
cia there  took  away  from  the  Duches- 
sa's  room— if  you  are  the  little  boy 
whom  she  haa  brought  up  at  San 
Micbele,  then  it  is  I  who  brought 
you  into  the  world,"  said  Madame 
Margherita ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to 
swear  a  hundred  times,  if  that  would 
do  any  good,  that  the  Duchessa 
Agostini,  and  nobody  else,  is  your 
mother.  Per  Bacco  !  who  do  you 
suppose  but  a  great  lady,  and  a  great 
beauty,  would  go  for  to  desert  her 
child  ]  It  is  wonderful  to  me  why 
she  did  not  bundle  you  into  the 
basket  at  San  Spirito,  like  the  other 
unfortunate  banes,  and  have  done 
with  you.  I  will  swear  she  would 
have  done  it  had  she  not  been  at 
Qenzaro  instead  of  Rome." 

Here  the  English  nurse,  whose 
professional  horror  of  the  Duchessa's 
unmotherliness,  which  she  had  never 
ventured  to  unburden  herself  of  be- 
fore, returned  to  her  mind  in  full 
force,  now  that  her  mouth  was  open- 
ed, made  a  pause  for  a  reply ;  but 
receiving  none,  Francisco  bemg  fully 
occupied  in  tne  exercise  of  self-re- 
straint, went  on  again  with  her  per- 
sonal sentiments. 

"  It  was  I  who  brought  you  into 
the  world."  said  Madame  Margher- 
ita ;  "  and  a  great  passion  I  was  in 
when  I  knew  why  I  had  been  called, 
and  that  it  was  a  secret  case,  ana 
the  baby,  after  all  mv  trouble,  done 
up  in  swaddling-clothes,  poor  little 
2  H 
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unfortunate  soul !  The  Duchesaa 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  you, 
Si^nore,uo  more  than  if  you  had  been 
a  httle  puppy  dog ;  nor  half  as  much, 
davvero!  tor  I  remember  a  filthy 
little  spaniel  that  used  to  lie  on  her 
bed.  Pah !  do  not  speak  to  me  of 
your  great  Italian  ladies !  who  shut 
themselves  up  within  doors  and  cur- 
tains, and  have  their  babies  in  secret, 
and  turn  them  oflf  with  scarce  a  look  ; 
not  to  say  give  the  poor  innocents 
over  to  he  bound  up  in  swaddling- 
clothes  !" 

'^Madama !  madama!"  cried  Ma- 
riuccia,  who  had  been  studying  with 
dismay  the  changes  of  Francisco's 
countenance,  and  perceiving  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  explosion,  suffered 
her  own  natural  indignation  at  this 
national  censure  to  have  its  course. 
"  You  are  mad,  you  Forestieri !  you 
will  hold  with  nothing  but  your  own 
way.  Do  vou  suppose  a  woman  of 
Bocca  would  dress,  a  poor  little  child 
in  your  modo  Inglete,  which  was 
never  meant  for  our  country)  and 
where  were  there  ever  straighter 
limbs  or  an  air  noble  like  our  young 
Bon!" 

"*  Mariucda,  my  good  woman,  you 
know  nothing  about  it," said  Madame 
Margherita,  **  to  think  I  should  be 
called  to  such  a  case !  I  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  onlv  with  Enslish 
ladies,  as  all  Rome  knows ;  and  old 
Teta,  Oenci's  aunt,  coming  to  seek 
me,  the  old  hypocrite,  with  her  Jesu 
Nazzarino !  ana  not  a  word  of  what 
it  wa9,  till  I  was  safe  in  Genzaro,  and 
could  not  help  myself;  and  then  the 
Duchesea .*• 

"  Do  me  the  pleasure,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, interposing  hastily  with  a 
shrill  tone  in  his  voice,  "  to  say  no- 
thing more  of  the  Ducheesa." 

Madame  Margherita,  suddenly  in- 
terrupted in  her  rapid  flow  of  talk, 
and  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  the 
fulness  of  her  eloquence  by  so  un- 
expected an  interference,  stopped 
short  with  sheer  amazement,   and 
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gazed  at  the  voung  speaker  as  if  sha 
could  hardly  believe  m  his  presump- 
tion ;  but  catching,  as  Teta  had  done 
before  her,  that  look  on  the  young 
man*s  passionate  face,  so  entirely 
new  to  the  handsome  young  features 
—that  sudden  subtle  unexpected  re- 
semblance, which  recalled  the  Dtf- 
chessa  in  her  best  and  baughCiest 
days,  the  quickwitted  litlte  Irish- 
woman came  to  herselL  She  chang- 
ed colour  with  a  mo«fentary  flush  of 
resentment,  theiv  acknowledged  to 
berself  that  br  was  right,  and  then 
solaced  her  dignity  by  getting  up 
from  her  chair  and  making  him  a 
solem  V  and  sarcastic  courtesy.  '*  Sig- 
ner Don  Francisco,"  said  Madame 
Margherita,  with  cutting  irony,  '*  I 
have  the  honour  to  assure  you 
again  that  you  are  very  like  your 
mother!" 

At  this  moment,  fortunately,  Teta 
entered,  with  her  handmaiden  be- 
hind her  bearing  the  macaroni.  The 
sugo  had  been'  elaborated  under 
Mariuccia's  anxious  superintendence ; 
— never  before  had  she  done  such  a 
feat  of  cookery ;— and  the  rich  brown 
gravy  with  its  delicate  flavour  of  to- 
matoes—or, more  pleasant  title,  po- 
midori,  apples  of  gold— lay  tempting 
and  savoury  over  the  fantastic  crimp- 
ed ribbons  of  the  macaroni  in  its 
lordly  round  dish.  With  the  proud 
conviction  that  it  was  a  dish  fur  a 
prince,  Teta  stof»d  imperatively  by 
to  see  it  placed  upon  the  board ;  and 
as  the  whole  party  had  dined  about 
mid-da^,  and  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  indulge  in  intermediary  liba- 
tions of  tea,  the  savour  of  the  sugo 
penetrated,  despite  of  excitement  and 
passion,  into  tneir  primitive  sensa- 
tions. Mnriucda,  good  woman,  cross- 
ed herself  with  a  murmured  grace ; 
even  Francisco,  with  no  ill-will,  drew 
towards  the  table  his  rococo  chair — 
other  thingsconld  waitwithout  harm, 
but  delay  would  certainly  spoil  the 
macaroni :  there  was  the  truest  philo- 
sophy in  the  thought 
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It  was  still  early  when  the  young 
painter  left  the  house  of  Teta ;  but 
ne  neither  went  to  the  theatre  nor  to 
his  favourite  caf4.    HIb  mind  was 


rapt  into  another  sphere,  above  do- 
minoes, above  gossip,  even  above  the 
melodies  of  the  opera.  He  strayed 
along  through  the  Oorso,  where  few 
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people  now  walked,  but  where  all 
the  caf^s  were  throDjo^  and  the 
rough  pavement  echoedto  the  stream 
of  carriages,  convejing  beati6c 
glimpsefl  of  Duzom  angels  in  full 
evemng  dress,  across  the  vision  of 
the  passers-by.  Then  into  the  life, 
different,  yet  similar,  which  went  on 
behind  in  the  crooked  Roman  streets, 
in  the  genuine  Roman  quarters  where 
there  were  no  Forestieri.  There,  out- 
side lights  glared  and  flickered,  and 
green  boughs  waved  out  from  among 
the  hams  and  cheeses  of  the  Pizzi- 
cheria,  and  flat  brown  loaves  ranged 
themselves  by  the  baker's  door ;  and 
dim  lamps  burned  before  undecipher- 
able shrines,  to  which  nobody  vouch- 
safed a  glance;  and  a  loud  and  lively 
population,  buying,  joking,  talking, 
smoking  endless  cigars,  fluctuate 
among  the  narrow  black  windings  of 
the  streets  between  the  two  lines  of 
high  houses.  The  caf6s  in  these  er- 
ratic vicoli  or  lanes,  as  well  as  in  the 
Corso,  were  all  crowded  to  the  door, 
and  clouds  of  bearded  Roman  faces 
appeared  over  the  narrow  tables  in  a 
world  of  stormy  talk,  at  strange  con- 
trast with  the  mild  tipple  in  which 
they  indulged  themselves — stormy  to 
the  unaccustomed  sight,  but  quite 
undangerous — ^the  manner  of  the  men. 
Francisco  wandered  through  among 
them,  scarcely  seeing  the  passengers, 
on  his  way  up  to  his  little  room,  four 
stories  high,  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan. 
When  he  nad  reached  his  lofty  lodg- 
ing he  went  out  upon  the  little  log- 
gia, to  which  his  room  opened,  and 
stood  there  leaning  on  the  rails,  let- 
ting his  very  cigar  go  out  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  thoughts.  The  moon  was 
up  and  bright,  wbitely  blazing  upon 
the  cold  blue  crowd  of  broken  pillan 
far  down  in  that  historic  area,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  silver  over  the 
dark  shaft  of  that  column  where 
Trajan  himself  stood  hi^h  into  the 
night  This  same  morning,  twelve 
houra  ago,  Francisco  had  smoked  his 
cigar  very  cheerfully  over  these  rail- 
ings, loolung  down  with  amused  and 
r^y  interest  to  see  the  country- 
people's  carts,  and  the  honest  louts  of 
contadini  gazing  in  at  the  wonden 
of  the  iron-shops.  In  the  dewy 
freshness  and  sweet  sunshine  of  the 
morning,  he  had  perhaps  indulged  in 
a  momentary  sentimentiEd  specolLatioa 
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and  sigh  over  the  hard  fortune  which 
had  made  the  Signorina  Inglese  a 
great  man*s  daughter,  and  put  such 
a  gulf  between  them ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  very  well  pleased 
with  nis  lodging  and  himsm  and 
things  in  general,  philosophically 
leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for  its 
own  imairs.  Now,  what  a  change  ! 
Not  more  unlike  was  that  white 
light,  unreal  and  ghostly,  which, 
catchinga passing  figure  on  the  street, 
madeitlooK  so  pretematurally  distant 
and  minute— tnat  light  which  threw 
such  portentous  shadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  and  picked  out  every 
line  of  the  two  churches  at  the  end 
of  the  square  with  a  dead  immovable 
illumination— not  more  unlike  was 
that  moonlight  to  the  sunshine  than 
the  one  Francisco  was  to  the  other. 
There  he  stood,  with  his  cigar  out, 
seeing  nothing  save  a  faint  panorama 
of  light  and  shade  :  seeing  rather — 
now  the  gleaming  front  of  the  Gen- 
zaro  paliu^,  now  Mariuccia's  little 
house  at  Rocca,  now  the  consulta- 
tion in  Teta's  room ;  while  through  all 
his  thoughts  went  gleaming,  floating, 
that  white  fairy  down  the  dark  stair- 
case, with  the  tender  tints  of  half- 
visible  colour  about  her,  and  the 
flowen  in  her  pretty  hair.  If  he  had 
been  slightly  out  of  his  wits  that 
night  it  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful; and  he  inclined  much  more 
to  muse  outside  there  on  the  loggia, 
with  no  companions  but  the  ught 
and  darkness,  than  to  return  to  the 
little  room  where  eveiythingreminded 
him  that  his  apartment  was  on  the 
fourth  piano  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan^ 
and  he  himself  only  Francisco  Spo- 
Icto  the  painter,  on  whom  Milord 
frowned  ominously,  sternly  disap- 
proving of  the  Signorina's  curtsy, 
and  that  momentary  blush  which 
reflected  itself  upon  Francisco's  face. 
Ah,  yon  haughty  Milord,  if  you  but 
knew !  if  one  could  only  some  time 
hope  to  let  you  know  that  the  Agos- 
tim  Duke  would  disdain  your  alliance, 
if  he  did  not  love  your  daughter ! 
But,  alas !  here  we  arejall  untitled  and 
unendowed,  with  that  half-finished 
portrait  on  the  easel,  and  some  copies 
unframed  and  disposable  upon  the 
wall.and  unhappily  nothing  else  to  de- 
pend upon  for  daily  bread,  wine,  mines- 
tra,  and  dgan  I  Not  the  Duke  Agofr- 
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tini  at  all,  only  that  nnhappj  Fran- 
eisco,  who  never  more,  if  he  lived  a 
hundred  years,  could  be  again  the 
contented  Francisco  the  painter  who 
slept  last  night  under  that  quiet  root 
Francisco  tossed  the  cigar,  which  had 
been  out  for  an  hour,  impuitiently  from 
his  hand,  and  watcned  it  descending 
those  luminous  depths  of  air.  with  a 
hasty  exclamation.  It  was  orawing 
towards  midnight,  and  echoes  of  song 
were  rising  out  of  the  streets,  fumes 
of  the  opera,  evaporating  from  the 
young  Roman  brains  as  they  came 
out  of  the  theatres  With  another 
impatient  exclamation  Francisco, 
who  did  the  same  thing  himself  last 
night,  plunged  in  through  his  window, 
and  closed  it  before  the  singers  came 
near.  He  had  no  toleration  for  the 
fools  and  tiieir  music— he  who  had 
to  think !  Ah,  hard,  unusual  exer- 
cise !  He  knew  no  more  how  to  set 
about  it,  than  he  would  have  known 
how  to  build  another  St  Peter'a  He 
lighted  two  lights  of  his  Roman 
lamp,  turned  tiie  portrait  with  its 
face  to  the  easel,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  handiest  chair.  You  sup- 
pose his  mind  busied  itself  about  the 
wavs  and  means  of  establishing  his 
rights — ^how  he  should  hire  advocates 
and  bring  his  cause  before  the  legal 
courts,  and  first  of  all  and  most  im- 
portant, how  he  should  get  the  money 
for  these  momentous  uses?  But 
alas !  Francisco  understood  nothing  of 
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the  art  of  thinking !  His  fancy  went 
wanderin?  about  that  summer -front 
of  the  Genzaro  palace,  about  the 
English  Signorina ;  about  the  Duch- 
essa  and  Donna  Anna  with  a  darker 
fascination ;  and  he  pictured  to  him- 
self Mariucda's  ride  home  throimh 
the  olive  woods,  with  himself  a  help- 
less unconscious  bundle  in  her  arms ; 
and  leaped  forward  from  that  scene  in 
the  past  to  the  scene  in  the  future, 
when  all  Rome^  with  acclamations^ 
should  hail  the  ipjured  youth's  resti- 
tution to  his  rights,  and  the  English 
Milord  should  throw  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  in  operatic  delight,  and  place 
his  pretty  daughter  in  Francisco's 
arms.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
last  scene,  the  youn^  man  fell  asleep, 
which  was  exactly  the  best  thing  he 
could  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. Thinking,  had  it  lain  in  his 
way.  would  not  havo  served  him  much 
in  that  emergency.  He  was  only  a 
gay  young  Roman,  trained  to  no 
particular  exercise  of  will  or  self- 
denial  His  wild  plan  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  standing  perpetually  at  his 
easel,  painting  impossible  pictures,  till 
he  had  earned  enough  for  his  suit, 
was  as  mad  a  notion  as  could  have 
possessed  any  man,  had  it  not  been 
transitory  as  any  other  sudden  flame. 
He  was  not  of  the  race  nor  of  the 
mettle  to  scorn  delights  and  live  la- 
borious days. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
Francisco  directed  his  steps  next  day 
towards  Teta's  house — ^not  to  see  Teta 
this  time,  but  to  have  his  last  sitting 
from  the  Signorina  Inglese,  who  had 
so  much  complicated  and  bewildered 
the  young  man's  thoujght&  When  he 
entered  the  little  sitting-room  where 
he  had  hitherto  been  received,  Fran- 
cisco found  his  fears  fully  confirmed. 
It  was  not  the  large  form  of  Teta, 
nor  the  prim  one  of  the  English 
waiting-woman— safest  of  third  par- 
ties, wno  knew  no  Italian— which 
presided  over  this  sitting,  but  mv 
lord  himself,  erand  and  cross,  with 
the  blackest  of  looks  and  haughtiest 
of  salutations  for  the  young  painter. 
My  lord  was  old,  very  attenuated. 


and  without  anv  genial  appearances 
about  him.  He  had  a  great  wood-fire 
blazing  in  the  little  room,  by  the  side 
of  which  he  sat  in  an  easy-chair, 
jealously  on  the  watch,  and  not  much 
more  gracious  to  his  grand-daughter 
than  he  was  to  Francisco.  My  lora  had 
taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  ^  this  por- 
trait business ;  it  was  a  private  enter- 
prise of  Lucy's,  for  the  gratification  of 
some  old  governess  at  home--painter 
recommended  'by  Madame  Oostinl 
"  Very  weU,  very  well,"  said  the  fret- 
ful ^^randpapa,  who  was  somewhat  of 
an  mvalid,  to  do  him  justice,  and 
over  seventy,  "  I  have  no  objection, 
so  long  as  you  don't  trouble  me. 
And  they  had  not  troubled  him — 
nothing  could  be  further  £rom  the 
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desires  of  these  young  people.  They 
were  neither  of  thetn  m  any  special 
hurry  to  be  done  with  the  portrait — 
and  perhaps  the  young  lady  liked  the 
sitting  almost  as  much  as  the  artist  did. 
It  was  such  capital  exercise,  too,  for 
her  Italian !— for  you  see  that  good, 
faithful  old  maid  of  hers,  who  was 
the  most  comfortable  of  chaperones, 
knew  no  language  in  the  world  but 
her  own ;  and  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance for  Lucy,  if  only  for  grandpapa's 
comfort,  to  increase  her  familiarity 
with  "  the  language  of  the  country." 
So,  up  to  this  time  they  had  gone  on 
very  comfortably ;  but  alas  for  LucVs 
EDgUsh  honesty,  and  the  sad  explo- 
sion brought  upon  her  by  that  un- 
lucky curtsy  on  the  stair ! 

In  the  first  place,  to  Francisco's 
Spartan -Roman  habits,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  was  stifling.  A 
fire  to  him  was  no  household  institu- 
tion, and  scarcely  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  comfort.  To-day,  though  it 
was  November,  the  door- window  of 
Teta's  room,  which  was  directly 
above  this,  stood  open,  and  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  fire  was  in  Teta's 
dominions,  except  the  handful  of 
glowing  charcoal  in  the  little  kitchen, 
where  the  unhappy  Maria  stood 
cooking  the  minestra,  and  ^tting 
scolded ;  for,  speak  of  the  difierence 
of  climate  as  you  may,  there  is  no 
man  who  complains  of  cold,  and  feels 
it,  like  an  Eo^ishman,  as  there  is,  of 
course,  no  one  so  little  disposed  to 
endure,  and  so  determined  to  make 
away  with,  the  ill  that  troubles  him. 
And,  as  if  the  fire  had  not  been  evil 
enough,  there  burned  those  suspi- 
cious eyes,  out  of  the  withered  old 
countenance  of  my  lord— eyes  which 
pretended  to  read,  but  were  vigilant 
to  perceive  every  movement,  nay, 
every  look,  of  both  the  young  vic- 
tims before  hiuL  Lucy  had  been 
crying  that  morning,  poor  child.  She 
was  quite  downcast,  and  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground— did  not 
look  up  at  all,  indeed,  till  Francisco, 
taking  courage,  begged  in  desperation 
to  remind  her  that  her  present  atti- 
tude was  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
portrait,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
necessary  to  alter  her  expression. 
Thus  the  sitting  went  dolefully  on,  a 
few  faltering  unfrequent  words  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  lively  Eoglish- 
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Italian  with  which  Lucy's  pretty 
lips  were  wont  to  overflow.  My  lord 
had  the  little  picture  submitted  to 
him,  and  said  "pshaw!"  with  de- 
lightful English  ease  and  candour — 
for,  of  course,  the  foreign  fellow  could 
not  tell  what  pshaw  meant;  and 
altogether,  both  painter  and  sitter 
were  damped  and  out  of  heart,  and 
the  picture  in  a  fair  way  to  be  irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

When,  lo !  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  my  lord  was  called  out  of 
the  room  to  see  some  lofty  person- 
age, whom  even  he  did  not  choose 
to  send  away.  The  old  man  gloom- 
ed round  him  with  the  ugliest 
displeasure.  He  called  for  Miss 
Lucy's  maid,  and  left  her  in  charge 
with  plain  spoken  instructions.  "  Let 
the  fellow  leave  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  remember  this  is  the  last  sitting 
you  give  him^  Lucy,"  said  my  lord, 
looking  Francisco  full  in  the  face  as 
he  spoke ;  "  and  you,  Reynolds,  see 
that  there's  no  more  talking  than  is 
necessary  —  do  you  hearl"  with 
which  words  he  went  reluctantly 
away.  The  fellow,  of  course,  did  not 
know  English ;  but  if  he  did,  what 
did  it  matter?  certainly  nothing  to 
my  lord. 

He  left  the  room,  and  left  behind 
him  a  crisis,  much  precipitated  by 
his  precautions  —  a  situation  and 
emergency,  for  which  a  young  Ro- 
man of  Fran  Cisco's  breeding  was  much 
better  prepared  than  for  more  work- 
a-day  problems.  Francisco  did  not 
dash  Qown  his  brushes  and  fly  to 
Lucy's  feet,  but  he  stopped  short 
picturesquely,  in  the  most  eloquent 
attitude  of  delight,  sudden  relief, 
and  unexpected  hope.  "I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  say—  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose,"  said  the  young 
man's  eyes ;  but  with  a  natural  stra- 
tegic genius,  he  did  not  betray,  by 
so  much  as  a  tone,  anything  which 
the  frightened  Reynolds  could  feel 
her  conscience  burdened  with.  He 
only  changed  his  position  slightly, 
"  for  the  advantage  of  the  light,'  and 
managed  to  turn  his  back  to  that 
guardian  of  the  public  peace. 

**  I  am  unfortunate,  doubly  unfor- 
tunate," said  Francisco,  plaintively. 
"  My  lord  forbids  your  gracious  kina- 
ness  to  the  poor  painter.  I  see  my 
fate.     Ah,  gentillissima  Signorina  ! 
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and  I  longed  so  much  to  te]l  you  the 
extraordinary  romance  which  I  heard 
yesterday—only  yesterday  !  so  that  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  was  doing,  till 
I  met  you  in  the  stair.** 

''  A  romance !  oh  tell  it  to  me  still, 
Signore  Francisco— grandpapa  could 
have  no  objections,"  said  Lucy  eager- 
ly, yet  witn  trembling. 
.  "Ah,  Signorina!  but  my  lord 
would  have  objections  if  he  knew 
that  I  myself,**  said  Francisco,  with 
melancholy  emphasis — "  that  I  my- 
self, who  am  not  even  to  have  leave 
to  finish  this  picture ** 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  English  1  I  am 
so  sorry,**  said  Lucy,  in  great  dismay. 

"I  do  not  know  English,  but  I 
know  what  means  a  voice— a  tone ; 
that  I,**  resumed  the  young  man, 
"  am  the  hero  of  the  romance  I  tell 
you  of.  Your  grandpapa  believes 
me  a  poor  painter,  Signorina,  and 
so  I  am,  painting  your  dutiful  por- 
trait for  money ;  but  would  he  be- 
lieve, or  would  you  believe,  that  there 
wants  but  a  little  more  money  to  get 
justice,  and  put  the  poor  painter  at 
the  bead  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses 
in  Rome?** 

"Signore !  do  you  mean  that  you  are 
— that  there  is — that  such  a  thing  is 
possible]"  said  the  English  Lucy,  col- 
ouring violently,  and  looking,  doubt- 
ful and  afraid,  nil!  in  Francisco's  face. 
Alas,  this  romantic  story,  instead  of 
interesting,  dismayed  the  English 
girl !  Were  not  all  foreign  swindlers 
princes  in  disguise?  She  gave  a 
little  gasp  of  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment—for surely  lie  was  not  a  foreign 
swindler,  this  young  Francisco :  and 
yet,  to  hear  such  a  story,  what  a  laugh 
of  mockery  would  come  from  the  old 
lips  of  grandpapa ! 

"  It  IS  true,**  said  Francisco,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  clue  to  Lucy*s 
feelings,  and  who  rather  imagined,  if 
he  thought  on  the  subject  at  all,  that 
the  Forestieri  were  much  addicted  to 
social  romances,  and  loved  to  hear  of 
such — "it  b  true,  though  it  does 
not  look  possible.  When  I  came 
here  last.  I  should  have  called  it  the 
most  foolish  fable !  I  was  an  orphan 
without  any  parents.  I  cared  very 
little  about  it.  I  was  a  son  of  San 
Michele.  Now,  bella  Signorina,  every- 
thing is  changed.  Is  it  to  my  ad- 
vantage, do  you  suppose?     I  was 
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content— I  am  content  no  longer. 
My  heart  would  have  broken  in  si- 
lence when  my  lord's  grand  equipage 
carried  you  from  Rome,  for  you  were 
a  star  in  the  firmament,  and  I  only  a 
firefly  among  the  bushes.  Now  it  is 
different.  I  am  noble  as  my  lord. 
I  may  be  rich  as  my  lord,  and  I  must 
speak  if  I  should  die !" 

Ah,  my  lord  !  what  a  foolish, 
crafty,  old  Englishman  you  were,  to 
think  that  in  such  a  dilemma,  the 
young  Roman  would  be  at  any  loss ! 
Very  different  from  the  dilemma  of 
last  night  which  Francisco  fell  asleep 
upon.  Here  he  was  master  of  the 
ground.  His  very  tone,  full  of  passion 
and  eloquence  to  Lucy,  did  not  excite 
anything  beyond  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  rather  too 
much  talk  going  on,  in  the  mind  of 
the  troublSi  Reynolds.  His  very 
pantomime,  as  he  went  on  with  his 
work— painting,  just  as  usual,  Rey- 
nolds thought— to  Lucy  s  eyes  mak- 
ing agitated  touches  unawares,  and 
most  likely  spoiling  the  picture— was 
eloquent.  Lucy  coloured  to  her  very 
hair,  tried  hard  to  draw  herself  up 
and  look  dignified,  and  said  in  a  very 
unsteady,  faltering  tone,  "Signore 
Francisco,  you  must  not  speak  so 
to  me !  grandpapa  would  be  much 
displeased ;"  but  in  heart  Lucy  was 
very  anxious  and  eager  to  hear  his 
story.  For,  to  be  sure,  Italy  teas  an 
exceptional  country.  Things  did 
happen  there  which  happened  no- 
where else— and  what  it  it  should 
turn  out  true  ? 

"  If  you  should  care  to  hear  the 
story,  Signorina,**  said  Francisco, 
languidly,  with  a  great  stroke  of  art, 
"  my  faithful  Teta  will  tell  it  you. 
Tela  has  been  in  the  secret  all  along. 
She  saw  me  leave  the  palace  of  my 
mother  an  unconscious  child— she 
has  kept  her  eye  upon  me  ever  since. 
It  was  but  yesterday  I  knew.  For- 
give me,  Signorina  gentillissima !  I 
am  exhausted  by  my  emotions.  I 
rose  up  a  nameless  painter— I  lay 
down  an  Agostini — Visoonti  Agostini 
once  almost  royal— and  the  only  heir. 
Do  you  find  it  wonderful  that  I  lost 
my  self-possession  when  I  met  you 
in  the  stair?** 

"There  was  no  need  for  self-pos- 
session, Signore,**  said  Lucy,  with 
Bweet  youthful  severity;  "I  should 
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not  have  concealed  that  I  knew  you 
had  grandpapa  been  ever  so  angry. 
You  nave  no  apology  to  make  to 
me." 

Here  the  Bituation  somewhat  al- 
tered, and  Francisco  ceased  to  know 
his  ground.  He  had  gone  astray  in 
that  last  touch,  bnt  scarcely  saw  hiDW^ 
nor  could  divine  that,  in  Lucy's  in- 
sular morals,  it  was  no  harm  in  the 
world  to  know  the  poor  youDg  paint- 
er, but  grievous  hann  to  pretend  not 
to  know  him.  Francisco  staggered 
before  the  clear  eye  and  the  clearer 
tone.  He  thought  she  must  of  ne- 
cessity mean  a  hundred  times  more 
than  she  appeared  to  mean.  This 
single  expression  of  hers  confounded 
him  mucn  more  than  the  wrath  of 
my  lord.  TluU  he  understood  well 
enough,  but  this  was  dark  and  unde- 
cipherable. Did  she  mean  to  check 
his  presumption?  What  did  she 
mean? 

**  I  have  offended  you,  Signorina^" 
said  Francisco,  in  his  most  pathetic 
tone. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  youn|:  lady; 
"  only  perhaps  you  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,"  she 
continued,  blushing  with  a  little  mor- 
tification and  shame,  '*  but  grandpapa 
does  not  wish  you  to  come  agam, 
Signore.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! — I 
cannot  help  it.  I  think  the  picture 
will  do  very  nicely.  I  am  sure  my 
old  friend  will  be  quite  pleased.  But 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  leave  grand- 
papa's message  to  Antonia  rlease 
do  not  feel  iSfronted— grandpapa  is 
often  so  strange." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Fran- 
cisco, "I  knew  it  very  well;  and 
were  I  my  lord,  I  should  say  the 
same.  Pardon,  Signorina.  I  would 
not  have  but  one  nappy  painter  ad- 
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mitted  to  your  presence;  and  as  for 
me,  I  shall  see  you  again,  when  I 
may  throw  myself  at  your  feet  with- 
out reproof  from  ray  lord." 

Lucy  was  considerably  agitated — 
she  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
8he  looked  on  with  a  little  tren^bling 
while  the  young  painter  covered  up 
his  little  picture.  Then  suddenly 
perceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  it 
with  him,  in  spite  of  what  she  had 
said,  interfered  with  a  faltering 
voice — 

"  You  will  leave  the  picture,  will 
not  you?"  said  Lucy;  "I  am  sure, 
except  just  that  it  is  too  nicey  no- 
body could  find  any  fault  with  it 
You  are  surely  not  going  to  take  it 
away." 

'*Ah,  Signorina  1  do  you  suppose 
my  memory  is  so  faint  ?  do  you  ima- 
gine I  cannot  complete  the  picture?" 
said  Francisco,  with  great  significance; 
then,  bold  in  usage  and  custom,  kiss- 
ed her  hand,  and  throwing  all  the 
eloquence  of  which  they  were  capable 
into  his  eyes,  took  his  leave  all  the 
more  hastily  that  sounds  approached 
as  of  the  return  of  my  lord.  Fran- 
cisco escaped  that  formidable  encoun- 
ter:  but  Lucy,  all  agitated,  blushing, 
ana  distressed,  had  to  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  it ;— alas,  not  without  many 
a  misgiving  in  her  own  innocent 
mind  the  while  !  Was  he  one  of  the 
foreign  swindlers  who  were  always 
princes  in  disguise  ?  or  was  he  true, 
and  a  hero  of  romance?  Lucy's 
mind  inclined  far  more  strongly  to 
the  last  opinion  than  she  could  have 
believed  it  would ;  and  the  Signorina 
Inglese  longed  as  earnestly  for  the 
first  moment's  leisure,  when  she 
could  fly  to  Sora  Teta  and  demand 
the  story  from  her,  as  Francisco  could 
have  desired. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


But  Francisco  could  not  work  even 
at  that  portrait  when  he  got  home ; 
and  as  love  and  ambition,  even  at 
their  highest  flight,  must  still  dine, 
he  sprang  up  the  lon§  staircase  only 
to  deposit  the  little  picture  in  safety. 


custom  to  eat  his  dinner.  On  the 
way  he  encountered  the  good-natured 
Qigi,  Mariuccia's  son.  Gigi,  or  Lui- 
gi,  which  was  his  proper  nnme,  was 
loitering  about  the  place  where  he 
had  put  up  his  horse,  and  stood 


and  as  quickly  descended  again,  and  close  by  his  cart,  on  which,  like  a 

turned  his  steps  towards  the  Tratto-  sail,  a  piece  of  canvass,  stretched 

ria,  where,  except  when  the  funds  upon  three  sticks  in  the  form  of  a 

were  at  miraculous  ebb^  it  was  his  triangle,  was  erected,  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  defending  the  driver  from  the 
Ban.  Close  by  was  the  dark  arched 
doorwajr  of  an  osteria  or  wine-shop— 
an  osteria  con  cucina— where  many  a 
humble  wayfarer  had  his  dinner,  and 
where  Gigi  meditated  eating  his.  The 
honest  feflow  did  not  know  what  reve- 
lations had  been  made  to  Francisco ; 
did  noteven  knowanything  approach- 
ins  to  the  full  grandeur  of  the  tale  it- 
seff;  and  consequently  addressed  the 
younff  man  witn  his  usual  familiar 
nomely,  half-fatherly  kindness.  It 
IS  impossible  to  describe  how  this 
salutation  for  the  first  moment  jarred 
upon  Francisco.  He  colourea,  he 
drew  back,  he  felt  angry  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  some  intention  of  insult  lay 
under  Gigi*s  frank  accost,  so  far 
already  had  the  spell  worked  upon 
him. 

"Something  ails  you,  Chichino 
mio,"  said  the  good-humoured  pea- 
sant "Do  matters  go  badly  tnen 
with  the  arts?  Dost  tnou  not  thrive 
at  thy  painting,  my  son  ?  Patienza  1 
the  Forestieri  who,  they  tell  me,  are 
coming  in  crowds  this  year,  will 
make  thee  amends.  Come  ana  dine 
with  thy  old  friend  in  the  Osteria ; 
they  cook  the  polenta  here  almost  as 
well  as  they  do  it  over  in  Trastevere. 
Come!  though  thou  wearest  a  better 
coat,  and  art  of  the  belle  arti,  thou  * 
wert  once  little  Chichino  in  Rocca, 
and  hast  a  heart  for  thy  old  friends.** 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  suppose  I 
am  nowl"  escaped  from  Francisco, 
rather  angrily,  in  the  first  burst  of 
his  youthful  annoyance. 

"What  thou  art  now?  Per  Bacco ! 
a  little  out  of  temper,  my  youth !  ** 
cried  Gigi,  with  an  honest  laugh; 
"  but  come,  let  us  dine,  for  I  must  go 
for  my  mother,  who  is  with  Sora  Teta 
in  the  Corso,  another  of  thy  old 
friends,  at  two  hours  after  noon. 
She  came  into  Rome  upon  some 
business  of  her  own,  the  old  mother. 
The  mezzQgiomo  has  sounded  some 
time  since,  Francisco  mio !  let  us  get 
our  dinner,  we  can  talk  over  the 
minestra  as  well  as  here.'* 

After  a  little  pause  Francisco  fol- 
lowed, not  without  reluctance,  and 
a  feeling  that  he  descended  greatly 
from  his  dignity.  The  Osteria  was 
a  wild,  dark,  bam-like  erection,  with 
a   lofty   vaulted  roof  and  earthen 
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floor,  stretching  back  with  pictur- 
esque savagery  into  a  gloom  which^ 
would  have  almost  be^  that  of  a 
cave,  but  for  an  odd  little  chance 
window  in  the  distant  wall,  which 
sent  a  miraculous  golden  arrow  of 
sunshine  through  t&  darkness.  In 
that  region,  however,  there  was 
neither  furniture  nor  inhabitation, 
but  a  vast  row  of  wine-barrels,  and 
litter  of  various  sorts,  saddles  and 
harness,  a  wandering  hen  with  her 
chickens,  and  an  earthy  and  unin- 
habited smell.  Nearer  the  door,  the 
cucina  resolved  itself  into  a  great 
fireplace,  where  cooking  of  various 
kinds  went  on  merrily.  Gigi,  fol- 
lowed by  Francisco,  seated  himself 
at  a  table  dose  to  the  door,  from 
which  they  could  still  see  the  street 
without  There  was  but  one  small 
high  grated  window  to  assist  the 
light  which  came  from  the  great 
open  doorway;  and  as  the  Osteria 
opened  into  a  narrow  street,  the  light 
was  very  imperfect  There,  however, 
they  sat  down,  on  the  rudestof  wooden 
benches,  at  the  most  unadorned  of 
tables,  and  had  their  soup  or  minestra 
— Francisco,  perhaps,  rather  comfort- 
ing himself  with  the  lack  of  light,  lest 
he  should  be  seen  in  such  a  place 
eating  with  a  Contadino !  But  after 
all,  in  his  romantic  and  extraordinary 
position,  what  did  it  matter  how  any 
one  thought  1 

"You  do  not  know,  then,"  said 
Francisco,  "  why  Mariuccia  came  to 
Rome." 

"That  is  true,  I  do  not  know," 
said  Gigi.  "It  is  some  fancy  she 
has,  however;  it  is  not  for  diversion 
merely ;  though  an  old  woman  like 
my  mother,  who  has  lived  virtuously, 
has  a  right  to  her  pleasure.  For 
myself,  I  always  tell  her  so." 

"  And  she  trusts  to  you,  I  am  sure, 
Gigi,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
novel  patronage  in  his  tone.  "  Did 
not  you  go  with  the  good  Mariuccia 
the  night  she  carried  me  to  Rocca  ? 
Is  it  not  so,  Luigi  mio?"  continued 
the  youth,  growing  conciliatory ;  "and 
stood  by  while  she  went  into  the 
palace,  and  are  aware  how  she  brought 
me  out  an  unconscious  child  ? " 

"  Nay,  Signore,  halt  there,"  cried 
Gigi  with  a  touch  of  suspicion ;  "  if 
you  wish  to  know  sometning  which 
she  will  not  tell,  you  may  tear  me  to 
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pieces  sooner ;  and  asfor  carrying  yon, 
to  be  sore,  you  were  there  in  the  nouse 
when  I  woke  from  my  first  sleep ;  but 
how  you  got  there,  whether  by  Maria 
sending  you  from  Subiaco,  or  San 
Girolamo  out  of  the  desert,  or  the 
blessed  Madonnaherself  from  heaven, 
I  cannot  tell ;  there  you  were,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  needless  to  ask  such 
questions  of  me." 

"Ah,  so  I  perceive,"  said  Francisco: 
"  but  Mariuccia,  good  soul,  has  tola 
me  aU.  Say,  was  not  that  a  dismal 
ride  through  the  olive  woods  ? " 

"You  forget  that  I  did  not  ride," 
said  Gigi,  laughing ; "  my  mother  had 
the  poor  old  douKey,  the  poverina ! 
Ah,  what  a  good  old  creature  that 
was!  Many  a  time  has  she  carried 
you  up  the  mountain,  Ohichino  mio, 
when  you  were  scarcely  big  enough 
to  cling  to  the  bridle.  I  have  three 
donkeys  now,  my  son:  but  I  will 
never  have  any  like  that  dear  old 
friend  of  my  youth." 

"Bah I  what  matter  about  your 
donkeys  r*  cried  Francisco,  almost 
with  passion,  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mariuccia  has  told  me  all.  Is  that 
the  only  thing  you  have  to  say  f 

Gigi  scratched  in  perplexity  his 
honest  head.  "Ah,  stupido!"  he 
ejaculated,  smiting  himself  on  the 
breast  with  ready  pantomime.  "I 
was  always  a  thickhead,  Ohichino 
mio  '  wha^  is  it  I  ought  to  say  T 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  V*  asked 
Francisco,  still  more  impatiently. 

Gigi  scratched  his  head  again,  but 
this  time  a  smile  awoke  among  the 
black  tangles  of  his  beard.  "  I  know 
you  came  out  of  the  palazzo,  my  son 
—at  least  my  mother  was  there  that 
night;  and  she  carried  something 
under  her  shawl,  sicuro !  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  is  spoken  among  the 
people  that  you  belong  somehow  to 
the  Agostini.  That  is  all  I  know ; 
and  whether  it  will  do  thee  any  good, 
thou  poor  child—" 

"  Stay  thy  folly,  Gigi,  and  under- 
stand me,"  said  Francisco,  loftily. 
"  In  short,  I  am  the  Duke  Agostini ; 
but  whether  it  will  do  me  good,  as 
you  say " 

"  The  Duke  Agostini !"  stammer- 
ed Gigi,  stumbling  to  his  feet ;  then, 
after  a  bewildered  pause,  during 
which,  the  best  wav  he  could,  he 
had  been  putting  things  together, 
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the  good  fellow  tremulously  seized 
and  kissed  the  youn^  painter's  hand. 
"The  Duke  Agostini ! '  he  repeated. 
"  I  heard  them  say  thou  wert  other 
than  thou  seemed,  Ohichino— I  mean 
Eccellenza,  noble  Don!  but  to  be 
Duke  Agostini — Viva  il  Duca !  Viva 
la  Madonna  Santissima !  the  heavens 
do  not  forget  us  after  all.  Duke 
Agostini!  it  will  be  the  greatest 
festa  at  Rocca,  greater  than  the  fair. 
I  will  go  myself  to  Frascati,  to  old 
Ohico  of  the  fireworks.  Thou  art 
the  lord  of  Rocca,  then,  Ohichino 
mio !  Excuse  me,  Eccellenza,  I  do 
not  know  what  I  say." 

"  Mariuccia  never  told  you,  then," 
said  Francisco,  with  calm  dimity ; 
"  but  be  seated,  my  good  Gigi,  and 
help  yourself  to  some  polenta ;  the 
polenta  is  very  good  as  you  said. 
Mariuccia  never  said  to  you  who  the 
little  Ohichino  was  T 

"  I  cannot  sit  at  the  table  with 
your  Excellency,"  said  Gigi,  with  a 
rueful  face,  looking  at  the  polenta. 
"Your  Excellency  will  excuse  me, 
that  I  was  so  familiar  before  I  knew 
who  your  Excellency  was." 

"Nay,  Gigi,  thou  shalt  not  cheat 
thyself  of  thy  polenta ;  we  have  sat 
at  one  table  many  a  time  before," 
said  the  youn^  paladin,  magnani- 
mously ;  "  and  how  conldst  thou 
know,  my  good  fellow,  if  thy  mother 
never  told  thee  !  but  tnou  wert  along 
with  me,  in  that  first  journey  of 
mine,  all  the  same  ?" 

"  I  was  waiting  with  the  donkey, 
just  on  the  pathway  yonder  above 
the  lake.  That  dear  old  donkey, 
Ohichino  mio— Scusa,  Eccellenza !  I 
forgot  myself,"  cried  Gigi  in  alarm. 
"  The  good  beast  cropped  the  grass, 
and  I  played  Mori  with  the  lads  of 
my  own  age.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
that  great  elm-tree  avenue  which  you 
know,  illustrissimo  Signore,  if  you 
have  ever  been  at  Genzaro — though, 
indeed,  I  believe  you  never  have. 
It  was  about  the  Ave  Maria  when  we 
came,  all  the  world  wondering  why 
my  mother  should  travel  through 
the  woods  so  late.  I  thought  no- 
thing of  it,  because  it  did  not  come 
into  my  head,  Signore;  but  after  wait- 
ing long,  when  my  mother  came  at 
last,  she  wore  a  shawl,  that  is  certain, 
and  carried  beneathit  something  that 
moved,  and  said  not  a  word  to  me 
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all  the  way  unless  it  was  'presto 
— Gigi !'  or  '  go  faster,  thou  beast  of 
a  donkey !'  Alas,  she  never  under- 
stood the  virtues  of  that  good 
creature!  and  when  we  reached 
Rocca,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  was 
sent  to  bed  immediately ;  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  the  bambino ; 
per  Baccu!  and  thou  art  Duke 
Agostini,  and  it  was  thee !" 

"It  is  strange,  certainly,"  said 
Francisco,  stoppmg  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  new  partisan  :  "  but  we  are  far 
from  the  festa  and  tne  fireworks  yet, 
my  Oigi.  It  may  be  long  enough  be- 
fore I  can  even  bring  my  cause  be- 
fore the  Tribunale ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  will  be  much  better  that  thou 
hold  thy  peace.  But  you  would  not 
fear  to  appear  before  the  judges,  Gigi, 
and  say  what  you  have  said  to  me  t " 

Gigi  grew  red  and  then  pale,  and 
scratched  his  head  once  more. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  name  of  the 
Tribunale,  my  son.  They  are  not 
good  sport  for  poor  men.  Ah,  Ec- 
cellenza,  scusa !  I  will  never  remem- 
ber thou  art  not  Chichino ;  and  theee 
Monsignori  are  such  great  people — 
they  are  confusiog  to  a  poor  fellow 
like  me  ;  but  to  serve  thy  cause " 

Here  came  an  interruption  grate- 
ful to  poor  Gigi,  in  the  shape  of  a 
voice,  calling  outside  the  Osteria 
upon  Luigi  Barettl  "Ecco!"  cried 
that  honest  fellow  in  evident  relief. 
But  it  was  only  Mariuccia,  who  came 
in,  immediately  afterwards,  in  all 
the  glory  of  her  festal  costume — her 
red  jacket  and  embroidered  apron 
making  quite  a  dazzling  show,  as  she 
st-ood  in  the  great  doorway  of  the 
Osteria,  concentrating  in  her  person 
all  the  light  there  was.  Mariuccia 
came  forward  with  such  affectionate 
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reverence  to  kiss  her  nurselings 
hand,  that  Gigi*s  awe  and  wonder 
grew  in  just  proportion.  It  was 
true,  then.  Somenow  it  is  always 
more  convincing  to  see  that  another 
person  believes  in  a  new  and  great 
discovery  than  to  be  ever  so  sure 
one's  self  of  the  proofs  of  it.  When 
he  heard  his  mother  address  her 
former  charge  as  Don  Francisco— 
when  he  saw  the  humility  with 
which  she  kissed  the  young  man's 
hand,  poor  Gigi's  wonder  and  en- 
thusiasm almost  overwhelmed  him. 
If  he  had  not  finished  the  polenta 
by  this  time,  he  might  have  missed 
his  dinner.  He  could  scarcely  be 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  the  homely  practical  business 
before  him~to  get  out  his  horse, 
and  arrange  the  ^kets  and  bundles 
which  he  and  his  mother  had  to  take 
back  with  them  to  Bocca,  or  to 
leave  Rome  without  seeing  anything 
done  towards  the  bringing  about  of 
that  festa  which  should  dazzle 
Monte  Cavo.  He  could  not  see  any 
difiBculties  in  the  way,  the  innocent 
Gigi.  Were  not  he  and  his  mother 
ready  to  face  the  very  Monsignori 
themselves  if  that  was  necessary? 
and  what  could  any  Tribunale  in 
the  world,  not  to  say  in  Rome,  re- 
quire more  1  His  eagerness,  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  blank  face  with 
which  he  3^ielded  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Mariuccia,  and  reminded 
himself  of  the  long  road  and  early 
sunset,  were  quite  exhilarating  to 
Francisco.  To  be  sure  there  were 
ditficulties  known  to  that  hero,  which 
had  no  weight  with  Gigi ;  but  still, 
with  witnesses  so  faithful,  so  de- 
voted, and  so  unquestionable,  what 
had  the  Duchessa  s  son  to  fear ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Francisco  wandered  about  all  day 
long,  vainly  trying  to  put  some  heart 
into  his  old  pursuits,  and  if  he  could 
not  determine  what  step  to  take  first 
for  the  establishment  of  his  claims, 
at  least  to  occupy  or  amuse  himself 
in  the  interval.  But  vain  was  the 
attempt.  It  was  as  impossible 
to  stroll  comfortably  into  the  caf6 
and  talk  of  indifferent  things,  as 
it  was  to  moust  up  to  lus  little 


apartment  and  paint  even  the  por- 
trait of  the  Englif^h  Signorina.  All 
Rome,  so  full  of  acquaintances  and 
interests  for  him  a  little  time  ago, 
contracted  into  a  narrow  circle  of 
women  now— women  not  attractive 
to  a  young  man— Teta,  to  whom 
alone  he  could  talk  freely — Madame 
Margherita,  whom  it  was  important 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  ; — and 
very  different,  attracting  him  with 
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a  BtraDfre  horror  and  fascination^  that 
pale  old  witch  face,  bo  dismal  m  its 
wasted  beauty  and  exhausted  pas- 
sion, the  woman  who  was  his  mother. 
The  young  man  spent  all  the  after- 
noon lounging  languidly  about  Monte 
Pincio  looking  into  the  carriages. 
When  at  last  he  did  see  the  Duchessa 
—and,  stationing  himself  at  one  spot 
which  her  carriage  passed,  again  and 
again,  as  it  made  the  little  round, 
fixed  his  eyes  so  fully  i[nd  curiously 
upon  her  that  her  curiosity  was 
aroused  also — ^he  thought  he  saw  a 
little  eagerness  in  the  face  glancing 
at  him  out  of  the  carriage.  He 
thought  that  some  thrill  of  recogni- 
tion looked  out,  startled  and  in 
trouble,  from  the  haughty  wonder  of 
her  eyes ;  and^  with  a  quickened  im- 
pulse in  his  own,  stood  and  gazed 
fiercely,  scarcely  perceiving  how  the 
innocent  English  Lucy,  in  a  guard  of 
invincible  English  matrons,  passed 
the  same  wa^r.  Roman  as  he  was, 
he  was  accessible  to  other  emotions 
than  those  of  love-making.  At  that 
moment,  he  was  no  lover  waiting 
for  a  smile.  He  was  a  man  watch- 
ing, courting  the  observation  of  one 
who  was  at  once  the  nearest  kindred 
of  bis  blood,  and  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  bis  life. 

Lucy  could  see  him,  however, 
though  he  was  all  but  unconscious 
of  the  encounter,  and  the  interest  of 
the  English  girl  grew  and  increased. 
He  bad  not  come  there  merely  to 
see  herself;  it  was  with  a  purpose 
that  he  stood  under  that  tree,  with 
his  eager  eyes,  motionless,  and  keep- 
ing his  post,  while  the  carriages  went 
round  and  round  in  their  monotonous 
circle.  Lucy  leant  back  in  her  comer, 
losing  herself  in  a  pleasant  youthful 
trance,  while  the  trees  and  the  people 
glided  past — while  Rome  in  the  dis- 
tance was  now  visible,  now  disap- 
peared—while the  music  of  the  band 
sank  and  rose;  as  her  chaperone's 
carriage  went  round  and  round  the 
same  course,  she  heard  the  voices 
running  on  in  a  lively  strain— she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  promenaders 
on  foot— she  saw  that  one  face,  eager 
and  intent,  so  unlike  the  gay  leisure 
of  the  rest ;  and  dimly  conscious  of 
everything,  but  particularising  no- 
thing, felt  herself  borne  along  with 
a  gentle  motion  both  of  person  and 
of  thought. 
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"  Could  any  one  suppose  it,**  said 
the  lady  by  Lucy's  side,  suddenly 
rousing  her  languid  interest  by  the 
name.  '*  Look  at  that  old  Duchessa 
Agostini— she  was  a  great  beauty  in 
hi'T  tiuie," 

**  I  wonder  who  that  voung  roan 
is  who  stares  at  her  so,  said  their 
companion.  "There's  the  oddest 
story  going,  about  some  mysterious 
son  of  hers  who  was  lost  or  stolen,  or 
something— or  put  in  the  foundling 
hospital,  or  I  can't  tell  you  what. 
But  they  say  there  is  a  son,  though 
nobody  can  tell  where  he  is,  or  any- 
thing about  him.  Oh,  she's  a  wicked 
old  woman,  that  Duchessa !  I  should 
believe  anything  bad  of  her.  Now 
we're  just  about  coming  to  him. 
Look  !  I  protest  I  think  it  must  be 
the  Duchessa's  son  ?" 

"Why.  for  all  the  world!  what 
puts  such  an  idea  in  your  head  ? — 
what  a  romancer  you  are ! "  cried 
Lucy's  friend.  **  I  see  nothing  par- 
ticular, for  my  part,  about  the 
man." 

"  Ah,  I  know  Rome !  I  know  the 
Italians!  I  know  they  don't  look 
like  that  unless  they  mean  some- 
thing," said  the  other  Englishwoman, 
^'  and  I  could  swear  he  was  like  her, 
the  old  fury  1  Dear,  what  an  in- 
teresting thing!  I  am  positive  it 
must  be  the  Duchessa's  son." 

Lucy  said  nothing,  but  the  con- 
versation roused  her  effectually— in 
the  first  place,  with  a  ^at  sense  of 
relief.  He  was  no  foreign  swindler, 
that  poor  young  Francisco !— that 
she  should  have  done  him  so  much 
injustice  1  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was 
Duke  Agostini,  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  grandpapa  would  object— that 
is  to  say,  she  meant  that  grandpapa 
would  not  be  at  all  displeased  to 
receive  a  visitor  of  that  rank.  It  was 
nothing  to  Lucy  ;  had  she  not  bound 
herself,  by  a  solemn  promise  to  grand- 
papa— poor,  selfish,  rorloni,old  man — 
that  she  would  never  leave  him  while 
he  lived  ?  It  was  nothing  to  Lucy ; 
but  she  was  glad  to  think  that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  to  the  young 
painter,  in  whom  it  was  quite  natu- 
ral, surely,  to  take  an  interest. 
People  could  not  Help  taking  an  in- 
terest in  other  people  who  were 
pleasant  and  kind^  especially  if  there 
was  any  ii^urv  m  the  case.  So 
Lucy  concluded,  with  »  littiA  j^low 
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of  expectation  and  pleasure  at  her 
heart 

However,  it  was  not  till  the  second 
evening  after,  that  Lucy  found  her- 
self free  from  the  perpetual  inspection 
of  my  lord,  or  the  chaperone  ne  had 
provided  for  her.  My  lord  was  a 
wick^  old  rotLe,  relapsed  into  com- 
pulsory virtuousness  by  reason  of  old 
age  and  failing  health  *  consequently 
he  had  very  little  dependence  to 
place  now  upon  his  innocent  mnd- 
daughter,  not  having  much  Know- 
ledge, in  his  own  experience,  of  what 
the  quality  of  innocence  was.  All 
unlearned  as  well  in  filial  obligations 
and  natural  piety,  my  lord,  much  to 
Lucy's  disgust,  had  really  made  with 
her  the  bargain  above  mentioned. 
She  was  to  stav  with  him  until  he 
died,  however  long  he  might  live; 
and  he  was  to  leave  her,  in  due  re- 
ward, "  a  great  fortune."  He  had,  it 
appeared,  a  certain  love  for  her,  as 
an  adjunct  to  his  comfort  ^  and  but 
for  that  bargain,  Lucy  might  have 
loved  grandpapa  quite  sufficiently 
to  cling  to  him  in  youthful  pity 
and  affection,  at  any  cost  to  herself. 
As  it  was,  this  agreement  made  the 
tie  much  less  agreeable  than  it  might 
have  been ;  and  in  some  decree  con- 
verted the  natural  fealty  into  the 
obedience  of  a  treaty,  which,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  by  the  letter,  ma^  be  in- 
different enough  to  the  spirit.  She 
had  no  compunctions,  accordingly, 
to  mar  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  with 
which  she  heard  of  a  dinner  engage- 
ment, which  did  not  include  herself, 
and  the  prospect  of  "  a  nice  long  even- 
ing" for  her  own  pleasure.  Lucy 
thought  she  would  look  over  her 
expenses  and  balance  her  dainty 
accounts.  And  then  there  was  that 
set  of  cameos  for  a  bracelet,  which 
she  wanted  other  ornaments  to  cor- 
respond with.  To  be  sure,  Madame 
Costini— or  Sora  Teta,  as  Italian 
custom  called  the  buxom  mistress  of 
the  house — was  much  the  best  person 
to  apply  to  on  this  subject.  Lucy 
despatched  Reynolds  up-stairs  in- 
stantly to  beg  avisit  from  their  land- 
lady, with  rather  a  little  secret  satis- 
faction in  the  exceedingly  plausible 
reason  she  had  assigned  to  herself  for 
seeking  an  interview  with  Sora  Teta. 
She  sat  in  a  little  inner  room  which, 
by  means  of  her  own  taste  and  Teta*8 
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willing  co-operation  in  hunting  up 
various  articles  which  Lucy  fancied 
from  her  stock  of  old  furniture^  had 
been  made  into  a  kind  of  boudoir~a 
maidenly  fantastic  appendix  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  had  a  store  of 
little  jeweller's  boxes  round  her,  over 
and  above  the  cameos,  about  which 
she  was  so  very  anxious  to  consult 
her  visitor — presents  from  grandpapa 
to  herself,  and  purchases  of  her  own, 
which  she  meant  to  carry  to  her 
friends  at  home.  She  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  show  them  to 
Sora  Teta,  who  was  always  so  good- 
humoured  and  friendly ;  and  besides, 
it  was  so  much  easier  to  ask  (][uest]onB 
when  some  other  occupation  was 
going  on. 

^  The  Signorina  must  tell  me  what 
designs  she  wishes,"  said  Teta,  exam- 
ining the  cameos,  *'and  I  will  ask 
Civilotti  to  get  some  very  fine  ones 
for  her :  for  the  Signorina  perceives 
that  I  know  Civilotti  very  well,  be- 
ing brought  up  in  the  Duchessa  Agos- 
tini's  household ;  the  Duchessa  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  change;  she 
would  have  her  jewels  reset  over  and 
over.  Poor  Duchessa !— don't  you 
think  it  must  be  dreadful,  Signorina 
mia,  to  turn  from  a  great  beauty  into 
an  ugly  old  woman  1" 

"Dreadful,  indeed!  and  was  she 
really  a  great  beauty  1  and  did  you 
live  with  Tier  when  you  were  young  I 
and  what  sort  of  a  person  is  shel" 
asked  Lucy,  closing  abruptly  one  of 
her  jewel  boxes,  with  an  assumption 
of  carelessness  which  betrayed  her. 

"  Ah,  Si^orina,  you  good  ladies  of 
the  Forestieri,  who  do  not  love  too 
much  distraction  and  divertimento 
—if  you  do  not  get  as  much  pleasure 
in  your  youth,"  said  the  insmuating 
Teta,  "at  least  you  are  not  ugly 
when  you  grow  old,  like  the  poor 
Duchessa.  She  is  a  very  great  lady, 
but  I  never  could  love  her.  I  do 
not  think  even  my  mother  can  love 
her,  though  she  has  been  with  her 
forty  years.  She  is  somehow  anti- 
patica,  Signorina— I  cannot  explain 
It  to  you ;  and  Donna  Anna,  her 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  Don 
Angelo  Lontoria,  is  very  much  the 
same.  Donna  Anna  is  the  only 
daughter.  That  will  he  another  great 
estate  gone  to  the  family  Lontoria^ 
who  are  nobodies,  if  all  goes  well" 
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"Bat  then,  Sora  Teta,"  Lucy  said, 
confidentially,  '*  is  not  there  another 
story  ?  And  the  tale  which  Signore 
Francisco  the  painter  told  me,  what 
does  it  mean  V 

"  Nay,  Signorina,  how  can  I  know 
if  you  do  not  tell  met"  cried  Teta. 
Then  changing  her  tone  suddenly — 
"  I  can  trust  to  you,  Signorina  mia ; 
it  is  true,  that  stranee  tale— he  is  the 
Duke  Agostini,  if  there  is  lustice  in 
the  world.  My  mother  saw  him  born, 
and  I  saw  him  carried  away,  my  beau- 
tiful Signorina.  You  are  sympatica 
— ^you  understand  him— how  noble 
he  is.  Ah,  such  a  princely  young 
man !  And  he  knew  nothing,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  Signorina,  till  the 
other  day ;  notMng  but  that  he  was 
an  orphan  child,  and  the  son  of  St 
Michele.  And  now  to  get  his  cause 
to  the  Tribunale,  with  advocates  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  fees,  and  the  rest, 
drives  him  to  the  end  of  his  wits,  the 
dear  youth ;  for  you  would  not  have 
him  borrow,  such  a  young  man  as  he 
is ;  and  for  working  as  he  says,  that 
would  destroy  his  health— and  to 
what  good,  then,  the  dukedom  and 
the  estates?  But  I  tell  him,  pati- 
enza!  the  blessed  Madonna  will  raise 
him  up  frienda" 

"And  do  you  think  really,"  said 
Lucy,  too  much  interested  to  conceal 
her  interest — "  do  you  really  believe 
that  this  is  all  that  he  needs— only 
money  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit  with  ] 
—is  that  all  r 
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"  That  is  all,  Signorina  mia ;  and 
I  say  to  him,  patienza !  the  Madonna 
will  raise  him  up  friends ;  that  is  all 
— that  and  the  messing  of  heaven," 
said  the  confident  Teta.  "  For  what 
would  it  avail  the  Duchessa  to  deny 
him )  My  beautiful  Signorina,  Ma- 
dame Margherita  brought  him  into 
the  world,  and  my  mother  was  there 
when  he  was  bom !  ** 

After  this  conclusive  and  convinc- 
ing statement,  Teta  proceeded  to  en- 
large upon  the  childhood  of  the  won- 
derful Doy— details  to  which  Lucy 
certainly  gave  ear,  and  did  not  refuse 
to  be  interested ;  but  a  half-conscious 
suggestion,  which  made  the  poor  girl's 
fiftce  flush  one  moment,  and  the  most 
horrorstricken  paleness  overspread  it 
the  next,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
would  not  be  entirely  extinguished, 
ran  parallel  with  all  Lucy's  thoughts. 
One  day  she  herself  should  be  rich — 
one  day !  but  only  when  grandpapa 
was  dead — and  Lucy's  heart  smote 
her  that  she  could  for  a  moment 
speculate  on  such  a  possibility.  She 
thought  herself  the  most  unnatural, 
the  most  ungrateful  of  children. 
Grandpapa,  who  was  so  good  to  her ! 
But  slurring  over  that  thought  with 
a  shudder,  still,  independent  of  grand- 
papa, the  suggestion  would  return — 
one  day  or  other  Lucy  should  be  an 
heiress — should  have  more  money 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with  :  if 
Francisco  was  still  only  Francisco 
Spoleto  then  I 
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m£  FKESC0-PAINTIN08  OF  ITALY— THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. 


The  new  life  whieli  bmt  uMkens 
in  Italy  incites  a  freshened  interest 
in  those  great  works  which  arose 
in  her  former  days  of  liberty.  The 
Arts  in  that  hapless  land  have  long 
been  victims  to  the  prostration  which 
afflicts  a  nation  hastening  to  decay. 
The  energy  of  the  people  being  trod- 
den out,  their  wealth  despoil^,  and 
their  freedom  outraged,  Art  became 
emasculate,  and  its  ancient  vitality 
was  all  but  extinct  Italy  indeed  did 
not  remain  even  a  secure  resting-place 
for  those  treasures  which  the  golden 
era  of  her  genius  had  intrusted  to 
her  keeping.  The  temple  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre have  been  long  stripped  and 
pillaged.  And  in  more  recent  days 
soldiers  have  been  billeted  in  monas- 
teries sacred  to  Fra  Angelico— have 
bivouaoed  in  cloisters— have  smoked, 
and  drank,  and  sworn  in  refectories 
hallowed  by  frescoes  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. And  thus  have  the  arts  been 
desecrated  in  Italy,  and  the  land 
which  was  once  their  cradle  has 
become  their  grave.  It  is  then,  we 
think,  at  this  moment  specially  fit- 
ting that  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  work  of  devastation  now  and 
for  many  years  threatening  the  great 
Italian  frescoes  with  destruction. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  all  remedy 
may  come  too  late.  And  Young 
Italy,  when  boasting  of  a  possible 
freedom,  may  have  to  deplore  the  ir- 
reparable loss  of  those  great  trophies 
which  should  ever  be  cherished  as 
the  charters  of  a  nation's  liberty  and 
genius. 

Italy  lies,  as  it  were,  hectic  in 
the  expiring  glow  of  sunset.  The 
dying  glory  of  the  full  noonday 
still  burns  in  evening  splendour ; 
biit  shadows  lengthen,  and  storm- 
clouds  thicken  ;  and  whether  the 
promised  mom  be  bright  in  hope 
or  dark  in  tempest,  who  shall  say? 
In  the  arts,  too,  it  is  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  closing  day;  a  fading 
lustre  still  lingers  in  the  sky,  but 


twilight  steals  along  the  plain,  and 
night  prowls  forth  tor  mischief.  It 
is  the  hour  of  parting  breath — the 
moment  that  divides  a  life  of  high 
renown  from  an  untold  future,  whose 
portal  is  the  grave.  Beauty  still 
lingers  in  the  languor  of  the  placid 
cheek,  but  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
have  come  to  sweep  away  her  me- 
mory. The  vesper  call  is  sonnding, 
or  the  more  solemn  bell  for  burial: 
we  pace  with  heavy  step  the  silent 
cloister,  and  hear  the  footfall  echo 
from  the  grave  beneath.  Cypresses, 
like  mutes  of  death,  stand  black 
against  the  evening  sky,  and  spec- 
tral forms  fade  from  the  crumbling 
walls.  What  a  world  of  ideal  beauty 
painted  by  imagination  is  going  to 
destruction  !  All  that  prophets  have 
told  or  poets  have  sung,  is  blazoned 
in  fresco  visions  upon  the  decaying 
walls  of  desolated  Italy.  Towns  ly- 
ing far  from  the  beaten  track,  seques- 
tered among  the  lonely  Apennines, 
are  ofttimes  dowered  with  some  local 
Giotto  or  Perugino,  whose  thoughts, 
even  as  their  mountain  homes,  were 
kindred  with  the  skies.  Here  they 
lived,  and  here  they  died  ;  and  here 
their  beauteous  works,  still  linger- 
ing in  life,  are  now,  alas !  in  the  last 
extremity  of  decay.  Frescoes  which, 
if  seen  in  northern  Europe,  would 
kindle  our  colder  hearts  to  unaccus- 
tomed rapture,  are  still  in  Italy 
thickly  strewn  upon  a  land  fertile 
of  genius  as  in  spontaneous  growth. 
Many  a  path  leading  among  the  soli- 
tary hills  is  under  the  guardian  care 
of  the  wayside  chapef,  where  the 
Madonna,  as  the  earthly  mother  or 
the  heaven-crowned  queen,  painted 
with  that  loveliness  which  is  akin  to 
mercy,  offers  shelter  to  the  weary  and 
salvation  to  the  lost  In  districts 
remote  from  the  crowded  haunts  of 
men,  does  many  a  fabled  miracle  of 
saint  seem  to  have  wrought  a  miracle 
of  art.  The  climbing  steps  and  the 
winding  pathway,  leading  among 
overhanging   rocks   and   clustering 


The  Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Art, 
from  the  first  year,  1849,  to  the  eleventh  isaue,  1859;  with  the  Report  presented  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  1860. 
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treee^  tft  length  mount  the  sacred  hill 
of  crowded  pilgrimage.  Here  oft- 
times  we  find  in  chapels,  painted  for 
the  comfort  of  the  faithful,  touching 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Saviour— the  angel  Gabriel 
bearing  the  lily  in  his  hand,  the  saint- 
ed mother  bending  in  worship,  or  the 
magi  kneeling  with  gifts ;  and  then 
the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  death 
upon  the  cross,  the  burial,  and  last  of 
all,  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Rude  perchance  may  be  these  works 
to  the  more  cultured  taste,  but  to  the 
imlettered  multitude,  at  least,  they 
bring  to  trembling  faith  the  persua- 
sion of  vision.  They  are  part  of  that 
grand  scheme  and  mission  nowhere 
to  be  comprehended  save  in  the  land 
of  Italy,  whereby  pictorial  art,  when 
the  personal  remembrance  and  living 
tradition  were  dying  from  the  outer 
world,  sought  in  the  painted  fresco 
once  more  to  bring  Christ  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  refdise,  even  to  the 
bodily  senses,  that  the  divine  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men. 
And  all  these  pictured  scenes  are 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  the 
most  glorious—akin,  indeed,  to  the 
land  ot  transfiguration,  and  to  the  sea 
that  was  troubled  by  the  storm  ;  for 
as  the  hills  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Galilean  sea  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains,  so  do  hills  cluster 
round  many  a  rock-built  city  of  Italy, 
and  mountains  rise  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  storm-swept  lake.  Thus 
oft  in  Italy  have  we  looked  at  the 
faded  frescoon  convent  walls,  and  then 
gone  forth  to  meet  the  dying  sunset ; 
turning  our  thoughts  to  Calvary,  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  Galilean 
sea,  to  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  We 
have  walked  among  the  olive  groves 
which  clothe  the  Thrasimenan  Lake, 
and  climbed  the  heights  of  Valam- 
brosa,  and  perchance  come  upon  a 
convent  as  of  Bethlehem  among  the 
hills,  and  a  scanty  hamlet  as  of  Be- 
thany nestling  among  groves.  The 
land  of  Italy,  mdeed,  and  the  land  of 
Judah  are  akin  in  beauty,  and  alike 
in  desolation.  The  bandit  haunts 
the  pictured  loveliness,  malaria  takes 
her  abode  in  the  seats  of  imperial 
state,  fertility  has  become  barrenness, 
—and  the  dews  whidi  heaven  once 
sent  in  mercy  are  now  ponred  as  from 
vials  of  wrath.     But  art  still  lives 
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and  lingers  in  the  midst  of  desolation, 
a  struggling  life  in  the  midst  of  death 
—or  worse  than  death,  dishonour. 
Temples  still  stand  at  Paestum,  where 
to  rest  were  the  traveller's  destnic- 
tion ;  malaria  keeps  guard  over  the 
fallen  statue.  But  who  shall  protect 
the  desecrated  church  or  the  painted 
chapel,  when  vagrant  troops  may  be 
seeking  for  quarter,  and  liberty  tri- 
umphs in  license  ? 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Arundel  Society — a  society  well  fitted 
to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  actual  and 
impending  cnsis- Blr  Layard  gave 
signal  examples  of  the  cnitl  neglect 
and  deliberate  outrage  by  which  the 
frescoes  of  Italy  have  been,  and  still  • 
are,  threatened,  with  destruction.  In 
the  course  of  travels  and  researches 
in  that  country,  he  had  found,  he 
said,  barbarous  names  scratched  on 
the  great  and  invaluable  mural  paint- 
ings of  Assisi,  Spello,  and  Perugia 
— the  names  of  Germans  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  vears  ago  for  pillage. 
He  greatly  feared  that  the  mercenary 
troops  of  his  Holiness  the  present 
Pope  would  not  show  themselves 
better  guardians  of  these  precious 
monuments.  But  there  were  also 
mercenary  paintera  who  destroy«d 
such  works  no  less  than  these  mer- 
cenary soldiers.  An  instance  of  this 
Vandalism,  falsely  known  under  the 
name  "  R^toration,"  had  fallen  un- 
der his  personal  notice.  When  in 
Florence  he  had  found  a  scaffold 
erected  in  front  of  the  im|)ortant 
fresco  bv  Filippino  Lippi,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
three  gentlemen  standing  on  the  top, 
with  pails  and  brushes  in  their  hands, 
of  the  size  of  mops.  He  inquired 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  and  they 
rejjlied  that  they  were  enga^d  to 
**  rinfrescare"  or  "  refresh  **  Filippino 
Lippi !  Thus  have  neglect  and  vio- 
lence, time,  the  elements,  and  the  hand 
of  man,  wrought  their  sure  destruc- 
tion. Many, indeed,  are  the  sad  exam- 
ples of  this  impending  fate  which  the 
jsealous  and  well-timed  laboure  of  the 
Arundel  Society  have  brought  into 
notice.  The  small  but  ancient  town 
of  Spello  crowns  a  precipitous  but- 
tress of  the  Apennines  lying  north- 
ward of  Rome.  In  its  collegiate 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  is  a 
side  chi4>el  decorated  with  frescoes 
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painted  in  the  vear  1500,  by  Bernar- 
dino Pinturiccnio.  Pintuncchio  be- 
lonjorcd  to  the  pare  and  spiritnal  school 
of  tJmbria ;  he  was  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Peruffino ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Raphael,  the  associate  of  Signorelli, 
Bramante,  and  other  men  distin- 
guished in  his  times.  In  Rome  he 
painted  a  chapel  in  Sta  Maria  del 
Popolo ;  he  also  adorned  with  fres- 
coes the  Aracoeli  on  the  Capitol : 
and  the  Library  in  the  Duomo  of 
Siena  was  likewise  decorated  by  his 
hand.  But  of  all  these  works  none 
better  display  the  spirituality  and 
the  quietism  peculiar  to  this  master 
and  nis  school,  than  the  careful  fres- 
coes found  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Spello.  The  Annunciation,  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  Dispute  with  the  Doc- 
tors,* occupy  the  three  sides  of  a 
small  chapel  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Angel  Gabriel,  with  golden  hair  flow- 
ing in  rich  profusion  upK)n  his  shoul- 
ders, holds  the  lily  in  his  h^nd,  and 
announces  the  heaven-sent  message 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  shrinking.in  mo- 
dest purity.  In  "  The  Nativity  "  the 
Magi  present  their  gifts,  the  Madonna 
and  attendant  angels  bend  in  love 
and  worship ;  while,  in  the  upi>er  sky, 
the  heavenly  host  are  chauuting  the 
anthem  of  peace  upon  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.  Tne  third  subject, 
"  Christ  among  the  Doctors,"  is  Uke- 
"wise  marked  by  the  same  gentle  spi- 
ritualism; the  same  deep  heartfelt 
devotion ;  a  treatment  and  expression 
avowedly  near  akin  to  the  works  of 
Pemgino,  and  the  early  pictures  of 
Raphael.  Yet  these  fresco  pictures, 
like  many  others  of  no  less  priceless 
value,  are  fast  hastening  to  aecay. 

"  The  freecoes  of  the  Spello  Chapel," 
says  Mr  Layard  in  a  narrative  written  to 
accompany  the  ohromolithographs  re- 
cently publiBhed  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
"  have  been  more  fortunate  than  most 
works  of  the  period  in  escaping  restora- 
tion, but  they  have  not  been  treated  with 
less  neglect  and  indifference.  The  rain 
having  been  long  allowed  to  penetrate 
through  the  roof,  and  to  trickle  down 
the  wails,  the  plaster  loosened  by  the 
damp  is  peeling  off,  and  the  colours 
have  lost  their  original  brilliancy.  The 
freecoes  on  the  roof  are  fast  disappearing 
altogether.    As  the  chapel  is  unlighted 


by  windows,  and  almost  blocked  up  by  a 
modern  altar,  the  paintings  can  only  be 
well  seen  during  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  middle  of  a  bright  day.  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  watching,  during  repeat- 
ed visits,  their  rapid  decay,  and  of  noting 
the  changes  which  are  from  year  to  year 
taking  place  in  them." 

Time,  which  adorns  the  ruin, 
does  but  deface  the  picture.  Nature 
comes  to  the  desecrated  temple  and 
claims  it  to  herself ;— the  ivy-mantled 
tower  is  grand  even  by  its  desola- 
tion;—the  {prass  grows  within  the 
palace,  the  hchen  and  the  fern  dnpe 
the  tottering  wall,  the  lizard  darts 
from  beneath  the  crumbling  stone, 
and  the  owl  wails  from  the  nestling 
battlement ;— Time,  the  destroyer, 
once  again  clothes  nakedness  in 
beautv,  makes  barrenness  to  bud 
and  blossom,  and  age  and  even  death 
to  spring  into  life  and  youth ;— Na- 
ture comes  and  arranges  anew,  with 
cunning  hand,  the  landscape,  and 
weaves  in  garlands  a  sylvan  poetry ; 
lilies  blossom  in  the  broken  foun- 
tain;— the  fairy  Maiden-hair,  with 
feathery  plumes,  crowns  the  fallen 
column,  and  the  wayward  vine 
wanders  from  height  to  neight,  bask- 
ing where  the  sun  shines  warmest: 
But  time,  that  adorns  the  archi- 
tectural ruin,  does  but  deface  the 
picture.  The  painted  chapel,  once 
like  a  heavenly  mansion  prepared 
for  the  blessed,  becomes,  in  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
a  desolation.  Once  the  roof  was 
blue  and  deep  as  the  firmament 
lighted  with  stars  of  gold,  the  floor 
was  set  with  rich  mosaics,  the  walls 
shone  as  an  illumined  missal,  music 
floated  softly  and  solemnly  around, 
and  light  descended  from  the  jewel- 
led glass  dimly  yet  fervently.  How 
altered  is  now  the  mien!  Go  to 
Padua;— walk  to  the  deserted  out- 
skirts of  the  forsaken  city ; — knock 
at  an  outer  door,  opening  from  an 
ungainly  wall ;— pace  an  ill-kept  path 
running  through  a  desolate  garden  ; 
— find  a  key  if  you  can,  and  then 
await  the  opening  of  the  once  sump- 
tuous Arena  ChapeL  The  lock  urates 
rustily,  the  door  groans  on  the  heavy 
hinges,  and  com  and  damp  and 
dreary  opens  the  deserted  chamber. 


*  See  the  ChromolithograpliB  published  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
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The  floor  has  long  lost  its  marble 
mosaic,  the  blue  serene  of  the  starry 
roof  is  blackened,  and,  in  some  parts, 
battered  till  bare.  Rain  has  year 
by  year  trickled  down  the  face  of 
frescoes  sacred  to  the  Madonna  and 
the  Saviour,  and  a  lar^e  picture  of 
the  LastJudgment  is  all  but  illegible. 
The  fate  here  suffered,  the  tale  here 
to  be  told,  is  indeed  sad.  There  is 
no  picturesque  beauty  as  in  the  ivy 
tower,  no  grandeur  as  in  ruined 
temple,  but  only  bare  desolation  and 
merciless  destruction. 

Yet  this  Arena  Chapel  was  not 
only  a  shrine  for  devotion,  but  a 
sanctuary  sacred  to  i^  It  was  here 
that  Giotto,  the  child  of  promise  in 
the  ^eat  Italian  renaissance,  un- 
folded a  genius  which  filled  the 
world  with  unaccustomed  wonder. 
Upon  these  walls,  now  long  given  to 
neglect,  he  laboured  for  many  a 
month,  throwing  the  fervour  of  his 
religion  and  the  beauty  of  his  art 
into  frescoes  which  were  to  him  the 
ready  language  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. There,  as  he  sedulously  painted 
that  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, stood  Dante  by  his  side,  hold- 
ing mgh  discourse  of  purgatory  and 
paradise.  The  noet,  eloquent  in 
suggestive  thou^nt,  guided,  as  it 
were,  the  painters  hand ;  rapturous 
words  translated  themselves  into 
fervent  colours,— angel  forms  came 
floating  in  responsive  cadence  to  the 
music  of  the  verse,  or  demons  intrud- 
ed as  discords  at  the  harsher  deeper 
guttural.  In  the  "Entombment"* 
especially,  do  we  find  a  tragedy  and, 
as  it  were,  an  audible  waning,  the 
painter  striving,  it  may  be,  to  tran- 
scribe the  burning  words  which 
Dante  spoke ;  visions  of  uuquenched 
agony,  which  had  darkened  and  ftir- 
rowed  the  poet*s  visage,  came  to  the 
painter  at  nis  work,  shadowing  forth 
torms  of  terrible  anguish,  and  then, 
again.  Heaven  seems  to  open  in  pic- 
tures of  beauty  and  of  peace.  These 
works,  executed  at  the  dawn  of  the 
great  European  awakening  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  then  a  marvel,  and  to 
us  they  remain  a  great  possession: 
They  are  painted  poems,  speaking 
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pictures,  manifestations  of  a  people's 
religion  and  belief.  They  have  been 
long  neglected,  but  assuredly  they 
well  merit  the  attention  of  idl  who 
desire  to  study  and  comprehend  the 
early  origin  and  progress  of  Christian 
art. 

Year  after  year  the  Arundel  Society 
is  bringing  h«fore  the  British  public 
works  which  proclaim  this  same  sad 
story  of  destruction.  Frescoes,  of 
which  the  world  shall  not  see  the  like 
again,  are,  as  we  have  said,  fast 
fading  from  our  sight.  Rain  pouring 
in  at  broken  windows,  the  wind  beat- 
ing filong  the  open  corridor,  incense 
and  the  smoke  of  candles  blackening 
colours  once  brilliant  as  the  day.  or 
the  restorer's  brush  destroying  what 
the  elements  had  spared.  Sometimes 
again  a  noble  work,  lying  from  the 
beaten  haunts  of  men,  has  found  its 
safety  only  in  oblivion.  Mr  Layaxd, 
who  brought  to  light  the  buried 
marbles  of  Nineveh,  has,  by  a  like 
enterprise  generouslv  devoted  to  the 
serviceof  the  Arundel  Society,  hunted 
out  frescoes  which  had  been  well-nigh 
forgotten.  The  happy  results  of  an 
autiunn  tour  in  Ita^,  Mr  Layard 
thus  pleasantly  describes  : — 

"On  one  of  the  wooded  hills  rising 
above  the  lake  of  Perugia,  stands  the 
small  town  of  Panicale.  Its  half-ruined 
walls  and  towers  show  that  it  was  a 
fortified  poet  of  some  importance  during 
the  midcUe  age?.  Away  from  the  high- 
roads  leading  to  the  principal  cities  of 
Central  Italy,  it  is  seldom  visited  by 
the  traveller,  who  would  scarcely  find  in 
it  the  miserable  shelter  of  an  Italian 
"  osteria.**  Yet,  like  almost  every  town 
and  hamlet  of  this  favoured  land,  it  con- 
tains works  of  art  such  as  elsewhere 
would  render  a  city  famous.  Outside 
the  walls,  on  an  olive-clad  eminence 
overlooking  the  town,  is  a  convent  of 
nuns.  Attached  to  it  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St  Sebastian.  The  wall  behind 
its  high  altar  is  covered  with  a  fresco 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Saint.  It  is  the  work,  and  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  finest,  of  a  painter  who,  by 
his  genius  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
upon  his  great  contemporaries,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  oi  art — Pietro  Van- 
nucci,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  lulled, 
■from  the  city  in  which  he  principally 


*  For  these  frescoes  from  the  "  Life  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Madonna,"  see  the 
publications  of  the  Arundel  Society,  in  a  series  of  thirty -six  woodcuts. 
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laboured  find   founded   his  Bcbool,  H 
Perugino." 

Thia  Doble  work  "  The  Martyrdom 
of  St  Sebastian,"  since  published 
as  a  chromolithograph  by  the  Arun- 
del Society,  is  passed  unnoticed  by 
Vasari,  and  has  consequently  been 
overlooked  even  by  those  who  have 
made  the  history  of  Art  a  special 
study.  "Werode"  saysMrLayard, 
"alone  the  borders  of  the  blue  lake, 
through  the  oak-woods  mirrored  on 
its  sunace,**  and  there,in  the  chapel  of 
the  Saint,  found  this  master-work  of 
Perugino.  the  Martyr  bound  to  a  por- 
phyry column,  divine  in  resignation, 
the  archers  of  "  singular  beauty  and 
grace"  performing  "their  duty  with 
melancholy  tenderness'* — a  work 
which  displays  "  all  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  theUmbrian  SchooP  and 
"  the  peculiar  characteristic8''of  Peru- 
gino, perhaps  its  greatest  master.  In 
the  following  extract  we  again  quote 
Mr  Layard's  narrative,  printed  in  elu- 
cidation of  the  published  chromo- 
tint.  It  serves,  as  Mrill  be  seen,  to  con- 
firmmuchthat  wehavealreadystatcd. 

"  After  examining,"  says  Mr  Layard, 
'<  most  of  the  principal  frescoes  in  Central 
Italy,  I  was  surprised  at  the  condition  in 
vhich  I  found  this  painting.  Although 
the  highest  development  of  the  genius 
of  the  early  Italian*  painters  is  to  be 
found  in  their  frescoes,  of  all  their  works 
they  are  those  which  baye  unfortunately 
Buffered  most  Usually  painted  in  the 
side-chapels  or  behind  the  principal  altars 
of  churches,  they  have  been  exposed  to 
many  sources  of  injury.  The  ill-repaired 
roof  and  walls  admit  the  rain  and  damp. 
On  festivals  tawdry  hangings  are  unmer- 
cifully nailed  over  them ;  the  hammer  and 
the  ladder  each  having  its  share  in  the 
process  of  destruction.  Then  torches 
blase  round  the  shrine  and  blacken  the 
walls  during  the  sacred  ceremonies ;  but 
neither  the  fumes  of  incense  nor  the 
smoke  of  candles  have  dimmed  this  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Perugian  painter.  The 
colour  is  still  as  bri^t  and  transparent 
as  when  first  laid  on  the  damp  plaster, 
retaining  that  brilliancy  which  distin- 
fishes  true  fresco-painting.  The  only 
mjury  the  picture  has  sustained  has  been 
caused  by  iarm^  nails  driven  into  the  wall 
to  suspend  a  veil  with  which  it  has  been 
deemed  becoming,  as  the  chapel  ]«  at- 
tached to  a  convent,  to  cover  the  nude 
figure  of  the  Saint." 

Italy  has  been,  and  in  some  measure 


still  is,  emphatically  the  land  of 
colour.  It  is  curious  and  instructive 
to  mark  how  nations  in  the  supremacy 
of  their  wealth  and  glory  have  sung 
as  it  were  their  triumphs  in  the  full 
chorus  of  colour.  The  Pharaohs  in 
Egypt  decorated  the  palace  of  im- 
perial pomp^  and  the  temple  for 
sacred  worship,  with  prismatic  hues 
as  the  langui^e  of  ecstasy  and 
triumph.  The  Moors  in  Cairo  and 
Greniula  sounded  in  turn  their  jubi- 
lees in  tones  pitched  in  the  same  hijch 
key  of  exultation.  Leo  and  Julius  in 
like  manner  in  Italy  built  churches 
rich  in  resplendent  marbles,  and  made 
the  painted  fresco  subservient  to  re- 
ligious worship  and  stately  magnifi- 
cence. But  when  glory  departs  from 
a  nation,  the  bright  robes  in  which 
she  clothed  her  splendour  grow  faded 
and  sullied.  With  tarnished  honour 
comes  a  deadened  colour ;  crimson, 
the  trumpet  note  of  valour,  turns 
pallid  witn  defeat,  and  instead  of  joy 
m  gay  attire  is  the  sackcloth  of  mourn- 
ing. In  Upper  ligypt  the  sand  of 
the  desert  nas  swept  its  effacing 
flood  over  sculpture,  column,  and 
painting.  At  Cairo  the  gilded  crescent 
fades  against  the  sky;  in  Andalusia 
the  Alhambra  has  long  been  white- 
washed:  and  in  like  manner  through- 
out Ital^  the  jewelled  marble  has 
been  stnpt  from  the  denuded  monu- 
ment; frescoes,  once  the  very  tri- 
umph of  colour,  are  pallid  and  crum- 
bling ;  and  the  land  of  the  south,  once 
clad  in  almost  eastern  magnificence, 
now  stricken  with  poverty,  finds  her 
garments  tarnished,  tattered,  and 
threadbare.  Italy,  we  say,  was  once 
emphatically  the  land  of  colour — not 
the  colour  of  rude  barbaric  grandeur, 
but  the  language  of  subtle  rennement, 
the  overflow  of  exuberant  delight,  the 
rapture  of  a  devotion  which  sought 
the  harmony  and  the  fervour  of  the 
skies.  Its  expression  was  manifold 
as  the  intent  and  emotion  were  diver- 
sified. In  Venice,  colour  gemmed  as 
with  ruby  and  sapphire  and  emerald 
became  worldly  pomp  and  senatorial 
dignity.  Then,  again,  in  the  convent 
art  of  Angelico  it  lost  all  taint  and 
eorruption  of  earth,  it  became  pure 
as  the  elements,  holy  and  without 
shadow  of  sin  as  when  light  was  first 
divided  from  darkness ;  and  thus  in 
these  works  angels  float  down  fiom 
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heaven  on  the  sunbeam,  and  their 
lobes  span  the  sky  as  in  rainbow 
glory.  And  this  Rlory  faded  from 
Italy  when  darkness  came  upon  the 
land,  and  confuBion  was  thick  gather- 
ing. 

It  is  then  specially  fitting  that  at 
the  time  when  colour  is  fast  de- 
jMurting  from  Italy,  the  Arundel  So- 
ciety should,  by  the  art  of  the  chro- 
mobthograph  bring  the  charm  and  the 
excellence  of  its  beauty  to  England* 
In  England  we  still  plod  on  in  the 
sober,  sullen  greys  of  practical  eveiy- 
day  existence.  Even  the  great  works 
of  Italian  colour  are  known  to  our 
own  people  only  in  the  dispassionate 
light  and  shade  of  black  and  white 
engravings.  We  walk  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  cloudy  sky,  or  along  streets 
bedimmed  with  blackening  smoke, 
and  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  throw 
the  sunshine  and  the  warmth  of  co- 
lour across  our  daily  path.  We  are 
still  labouring  along  tne  road  of  dull 
utility,  and  have  scarcely  yet  reared 
those  more  airy  pinnacles  m  civilisa- 
tion which  shine  in  glittering  ^d 
and  pomp  against  the  clearer  sky.  We 
have  barely  yet  discovered  that  col- 
our is  the  miguage  of  expression 
and  emotion.  We  do  not  yet  fully 
recognise  that  as  in  music  every 
thought  and  passion  has  its  speaking 
note,  so  in  colour  the  loys  and  sor- 
rows of  our  life  may  be  fitly  sym- 
bolised—that colour  is  in  itself  indeed 
a  world  of  joy — that  the  coloured  land- 
scape is  as  tiie  melody  of  birds  sing- 
ing among  trees,  and  the  painted 
picture  an  elaborated  harmony.  At 
fast,  however,  the  sense  of  these 
aesthetic  truths  dawns  upon  the 
English  public.  If,  indeed,  Italy  be 
the  fading  sunset,  England  is  the 
opening  dawn;  and  the  golden  day 
which  nas  long  ffilded  the  southern 
campanile  now  begins  to  brighten 
with  unaccustomed  splendour  upon 
our  more  northern  shore. 

The  Arundel  Society,  then,  just  at 
this  period  of  transition,  may  boast 
of  a  chosen  and  a  special  mission. 
It  does  well  to  select,  as  in  its  pub- 
lished chromotint  trom  an  early 
fresco  by  Ottaviano  Nelli  at  Gubbio, 
works  of  subtle,  resplendent,  and  yet 
spiritual  colour.  Italy  can  still  yield 
to  England  gems  of  wis  pure  lustre, 
which  shine  indeed  as  stars  in  the 
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firmament  rather  than  lights  of  the 
lower  world.  It  is  fitting  the  English 
eye  should  be  taught,  as  in  this 
beauteous  work  copied  from  a  draw- 
ing kindly  lent  by  Mrs  Higford  Burr, 
that  in  colour  there  are  harmonies 
consonant  with  the  fabled  music  of 
the  spheres.  In  the  pure  and  beau- 
teous hues  of  this  Madonna  with  the 
attendant  heavenly  host,  there  is  in- 
deed a  spirit  not  of  earth.  The  pa- 
lette is  no  longer  set  with  the  cross 
pigment  used  in  mere  naturalistic 
art,  but  the  pencil  paints  as  with 
sunbeams,  and  the  colours  glow  as 
gems  spangling  among  flower&  Thus 
painting,  whicn  has  sometimes  been 
termed  a  mute  art,  is  made  through 
the  language  of  colour  to  speak  as 
with  heavenly  transport. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should 
state  more  expressly  what  are  the 
objects  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  carry 
its  purposes  into  executioa  Its  name 
is  adopted  from  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  or  Arundel,  "  the  father  of  vertil 
in  England,"  "the  Maecenas  of  all 

goliter  arts" — "as great  for  his  no- 
le  patronage  of  arts  and  ancient 
learning  as  for  his  high  birth  and 
place.**  The  Society  was  established 
some  ten  years  since,  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  "promoting  the 
knowleage  of  art."  It  proposed  to 
publish  tor  its  members  engravings 
or  other  reproductions  of  rare  and 
important  works  not  lying  within 
the  ready  reach  of  the  generS  public. 
It  thus  intended  to  bring  to  notice 
monuments  of  ancient  art  which  from 
their  remote  locality  or  other  causes 
might  be  difficult  of  access,  and  to 
rescue,  ere  it  should  be  too  late, 
works  endangered  by  rude  violence 
or  more  slow  decay.  Its  contem- 
plated sphere  may  tie  taken  to  com- 
prise the  arts  in  every  variety  of 
s^le,  as  found  in  all  countries  and 
manifested  throughout  all  ages, — 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
schools  pagan  and  classia  Christian 
and  medisBVid.  But  out  of  this  wider 
field  it  has  primarily  selected  for  il- 
lustration Italian  firesco-paintiog  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  was  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when,  by  scien- 
tific inventions  and  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, greater  accuracy  than  had 
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previously  been  possible  might  be 
given  both  in  form  and  colour  to  the 
contemplated  transcripts  of  great 
historic  works.  Thus  the  Society 
has  already  published,  by  bronze 
electrotype,  and  in  plaster  casts,  ac- 
curate reductions  from  the  Theseus, 
the  Uissns,  and  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  has  since  issued,  as 
already  stated,  through  the  aia  of 
chromolithography,  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  early  Italian  frescoes. 
The  Council  of  the  Society  have  felt 
that  hj  securing  a  large  number  of 
subscnbers,  they  can  produce  cheap- 
ly, and  hence  circulate  widely,  rare 
works,  which  have  previously  been 
the  too  exclusive  luxury  of  the  few. 
The  independent  position  of  the  gov- 
erning body  placed  the  Society  above 
the  temptation  and  beyond  the  need 
of  ordinary  popularity;  and  thus 
works  were  selected  for  publication 
not  as  with  mercantile  houses,  for 
moneyed  speculation,  but  solely  as  ex- 
amples of  rare  artistic  excellence.  It 
was  hoped,  moreover,  by  thus  bring- 
ing the  pure  and  the  lofty  schools  of 
Italian  painting  to  the  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  people  of  this  country, 
public  taste  mignt  in  some  measure 
be  withdrawn  from  works  naturalistic 
and  meretricious,  and  our  national 
art  assume  a  higher  tone  and  aspire 
to  a  nobler  purpose. 

The  Arundel  Society  has  become 
as  it  were  the  public  trustee  of  those 
great  national  frescoes  which  are  in- 
deed the  world's  heritage.  Its  posi- 
tion as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
art-treasures  of  Italy— its  oflBce  of 
mediator  and  translator  between 
England  and  Italy,  between  the  arts 
of  an  early  age  and  a  distant  people, 
and  the  present  wants  and  tastes  of 
our  own  country— is  now  ijenerally 
acknowledged.  It  has  gained  the 
sanction  and  support  ofpublic  author- 
ities'—it has  obtained  from  the  exist- 
inggovernmentinFlorence  permission 
to  copy  frescoes  to  which  the  world 
has  been  hitherto  denied  access. 
**  Already,"  said  Mr  Danby  Seymour 
at  the  last  annual  meeting.  *'  have  the 
prospectus  and  the  yearly  report  of 
the  Society  been  translated  into  the 
Italian  language."  He  (Mr  Seymour) 
hoped  that  thus  might  be  aroused  the 
art-patriotism  of  Italy,  that  the  Ita- 
lians might  at  length  learn  rightly  to 


value  and  carefully  to  cherish  the 
early  frescoes  executed  by  their  own 
countrymen  ;  and  that  thus,  when  it 
was  known  how  warm  an  interest  an 
English  Society  had  evinced  in  the 
preservation  of  these  works,  spolia- 
tion might  be  no  more  heard  ot  Tet 
the  danger  which  has  long  threatened 
the  mural  paintings  of  Italy  with  de- 
secration and  destruction,  was  per- 
haps never  greater  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  We  have  all  seen 
or  heard  of  Austrian  soldiers  in 
the  convent  of  Leonardo's  "  Last 
Supper^"  in  Milan  —  of  Austrian 
troops  in  possession  of  the  monastery 
of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  where 
Era  An^elico  the  blessed  has  painted 
upon  chamber  and  cloister  walls 
his  matchless  frescoes  of  purity  and 
peace.  In  1848,  the  great  year  of 
revolution,  we  have  seen  so-called 
patriot  bands  in  noisy  exercise  within 
the  grand  cloister  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella:  in  more  recent  years  Mr 
Layard  has  told  us  of  largo  pails 
and  besom-brushes  brought  for  the 
restoration,  or  rather  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  famed  frescoes  in  the 
church  itself.  And  now  again  revo- 
lution heaves  in  turbulence  through- 
out the  leuRth  and  breadth  of  the 
devoted  land :  avengeful  hate  and 
fiery  battle  hold  but  for  the  moment 
the  panting  breath  of  passion  ;  and 

Elanted  cannon  stand  eager  to  pour 
ellfire  upon  columned  palace  and 
pictured  church.  What  confusion 
and  foul  destruction  may  not  ensue 
when  the  Pope's  tiara  shall  be  roll- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  Imperial  Eagles 
contend  with  the  tricolor  of  Italy ! 
Wherever,  indeed,  Art  shows  herself 
the  loveliest,  and  Nature  arranges  a 
secluded  and  a  sylvan  peace,  there 
does  the  demon  War  choose  to  prowl 
and  prey.  In  Rome  the  Boi^hese 
Gardens,  a  (}uiet  retreat  from  the 
noise  of  the  city  and  the  heat  of  day 
— where  avenues  of  shady  slum- 
brous trees  canopied  a  cool  recess 
for  silent  meditation,  the  dripping 
fountain  whispering  in  soUo  voce — 
these  crounds,  we  sav,  even  it  would 
seem  because  most  lovely,  were,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  in  1849. 
specially  chosen  for  destruction.  And 
now  af^ain,  by  the  same  dire  fatality, 
does  it  seem  in  all  likelihood  ar- 
ranged that  the  very  tug  of  war  shall 
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be  concentrated  upon  that  very  spot 
of  ground  where  Art  has  gathered 
into  a  focus  her  choicest  treasures. 
The  famed  quadrilateral  encompass- 
ing Venice,  YeroniL  Padua,  Mantua, 
and  other  cities,  the  repositories  of 
priceless  works,  is  now,  as  it  were,  an 
encamped  museum,  where  sentinels 
stand  side  by  side  with  statues— 
where  barracks  are  planted  in  the 
stately  halls  of  palaces  ~  where  a 
church  is  made  to  serve  as  a  mask 
to  a  batteiy,  and  the  Madonna  as- 
sumes the  office  of  Minerva. 

Such  being  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  it  becomes  a  serious  qaestion 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  for  our  use  these  great 
works  of  which  it  would  appear 
Italy  herself  is  no  longer  worthy.  At 
this  juncture  the  Arundel  Society 
has  earnestly  set  itself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  obviously  falling 
within  its  appointed  sphere  of  action, 
a  labour  imperatively  demanded  in 
the  interests  of  European  art,  an  en- 
terprise which  will  secure  at  least,  by 
caraul  copies,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant Italian  frescoes.  In  a  re- 
cent report,  the  Council  of  the 
Society  explains  the  mode  by  which 
it  seeks  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case  in  the  following  words : — 

^  Materials  for  future  publication  are 
fait  accumulating.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  actual  condition  of  Italy,  its 
troubled  present  and  doubtful  future,  its 
liability  at  once  to  military  rapine,  political 
disturbance,  and  social  anaix:hy,  no  lover 
of  the  Arts  can  regard  with  indifference 
the  danger  to  which  the  monuments  of 
goiiius  in  that  once  gifted  country  are 
now  more  than  ever  exposed.  The 
Council  therefore  have  felt  that  a  society 
founded  with  such  objects  as  the  Arun- 
del, ought  not  to  waver  in  undertaking 
a  service  which  it  may  soon  be  no 
longer  in  its  power  to  render  to  the  cause 
which  it  represents,  by  securing,  with  or 
without  prospect  of  immediate  publica- 
tion, copies  of  some  few  at  least  of  the 
litUe  known  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  which  still  survive,  but  may 
shortiv  perish,  or  suffer  injuries  which, 
though  not  beyond  restoration,  are  cer- 
tainly beyond  cure.  They  have  there- 
fore lately  opened  a  subscription  for  a 
special  "  Copying  Fund,"  to  which  they 
invite  the  contributions  of  aU  who  sympa- 
thise with  their  views.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  form  a  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,    tracings,   and    photographs, 
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from  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  have  been 
either  inadequately  or  not  at  all  en- 
graved; to  exhibit  this  collection  as  freely 
as  the  machinery  and  funds  of  the  Society 
will  admit ;  to  publish  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  style  of  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress, as  much  of  the  collection  as  the 
annual  income  will  bear ;  and  what  they 
cannot  publish,  at  least  to  record.  They 
have  already  received  considerable  sub- 
Bcriptious  towards  this  fund,  and  they 
trust  at  the  ensuing  general  meeting 
they  will  be  enabled  to  announce  many 
more." 

The  drawings  already  secured  are 
accurate  in  outline,  harmonious  in 
colour,  and  delicate  in  execution,  and 
the  transcripts  in  chromolithography 
just  issued,  nave  succeeded  to  a  great 
degree  in  reproducing  the  high  quali- 
ties of  the  originals.  Rare  frescoes 
by  Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael,  by 
I^nardo  da  Vinci  and  Luini,  have 
thus  been  executed  in  first-rate  style. 
The  defects  incident  to  the  chromo 
process,  opacity  and  crudeness  in 
colour,  ana  haruiness  and  abruptness 
in  transition  of  tints,  with  inaccuracy 
of  outline  arising  from  difficulties 
in  working  the  stones,  are  in  these 
careful  and  skilled  productions  in 
great  measure  avoided  and  overcome. 
But  the  work  still  to  be  under- 
taken—the field  yet  to  be  occupied 
— is  indeed  vast,  and  for  practical 
operations  absolutely  inexhaustible. 
'J^wns,  villages,  and  convents  lying 
far  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  now  cast  as  waifs  on 
the  raised  beach  of  an  extinct  epoch, 
far  above  the  ebb  tide  of  a  retreating 
civilisation,  are  rich  in  thick  strewn 
remnants  of  a  life  and  a  geniiis  which 
once  made  Italy  a  marvel  and  show. 
Here  aa  in  eagle-nest  were  born  the 
offspring  of  the  sky,  and  heights 
which  in  the  Titan  times  of  Rome 
were  rent  with  thunder  and  en- 
throned by  Jove,  became  in  Christian 
days  the  serene  abode  of  saints.  The 
avenging  lightning  was  transmuted 
into  the  benignant  halo,  and  the 
Madonna  crowned  with  stars,  and 
bearing  in  her  hand  the  sifts  of 
mercy,  dethroned  an  angry  iTemesis. 
The  Italian  frescoes  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, here  found  scattered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  are  the 
best  examples  of  that  "Christian 
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art"  of  which  during  late  years  we 
have  heard  bo  much.  Works  of 
an  earlier  date  are  Btill  immature, 
and  subsequent  periods  are  taintea 
with  corruption.  But  these  three 
centuries,  commencing  with  Giotto 
and  ending  with  I&phael,  open- 
ing with  the  frescoes  of  the  Arena 
Chanel  in  Padua,  and  drawing  to- 
wards a  close  with  our  own  car- 
toons at  Hampton  Court,  comprise 
in  one  great  epoch  all  that  was  most 
divine  in  this  pictorial  revelation. 
The  term  "  Christian  art,"  as  often 
now  employed,  relates  both  to  the 
subject  -  matter  chosen  for  illus- 
tration, the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
history  of  His  religion,  and  also  to 
the  special  Christian  spirit  in  which 
the  theme  is  usually  treated.  And 
thus  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  was 
the  Christian  religion  dunng  this 
epoch  exprcEsly  manifested.  The 
frescoes  of  Giotto  and  others  were 
often  indeed,  as  in  the  Arena  Chapel, 
a  pictured  New  Testament ;  we  pass 
the  eye  as  it  were  from  verse  to  verse, 
chapter  follows  upon  chapter,  from 
the  early  dawn  where  shepherds 
keeping  watch  by  night  listen  to  the 
angel  song  telling  glad  tidings,  until 
we  come  to  the  laist  tragic  close  of 
agony  and  death.  Whoso  can  see 
may  read  and  understand.  There 
is  a  simple  truth  which  carries  con- 
viction— so  little  art,  indeed,  that 
we  seem  to  be  looking  upon  the  event 
itself  just  as  it  happenea.  The  actors 
are  not  actors.  Wholly  unconscious 
that  they  are  a  spectacle,  either  to 
men  or  to  angels,  thev  are  in  utmost 
simplicity  intent  only  on  the  great 
business  in  hand.  And  so  the  grand 
drama  marches  on,  time  treading 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  eternity, 
and  no  one  knows  it  It  is  an  art 
like  unto  the  sacred  narrative  itself ; 
wonders  and  miracles  spoken  of  in 
the  simplest  and  plainest  of  words. 
It  is  as  if  the  treasure  were  here 
afi^ain  in  earthen  vessels,  that  so  the 
glory  might  not  be  unto  the  artist, 
out  unto  Him  of  whom  he  paints. 
It  is  with  Giotto  and  these  early 
painters  as  when  the  ministration 
was  intrusted  to  rude  untutored 
fishers— men  who  might  have  been 
deemed  unworthy,  save  by  their 
simplicity,  their  truth,  and  earnest- 
ness ;  and  hence  both  written  record 


and  painted  narrative  are  alike  sim- 
ple, truthfiil,  and  earnest,  and  there- 
oy  move  to  conviction.  This  Chris- 
tian art  given  to  the  world  by  Giotto 
and  his  school,  is  thus  in  a  good 
sense  devoid  of  art,  and  hence,  in- 
deed, its  special  merit — ^a  merit  only 
surpassed  by  that  most  consum- 
mate of  all  art  which  at  length  at  a 
maturer  age  learned  to  conceal  ita 
method. 

These  early  Christian  works  re- 
quire to  be  approached  in  a  studious, 
and  indeed  in  a  humble  and  submis- 
sive spirit  Thev  teach  noble  truths 
to  all  who  will  but  learn;  they 
raise  the  mind  to  unaccustomed 
heights,  if  we  will  but  place  our- 
selves in  the  humble  attitude  to  re- 
ceive. Figures  there  are  which, 
doubtless,  dismay  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  pictorial  proprieties  which,  in 
our  days,  are  witnin  the  reach  of 
every  tyro.  But  the  student  will 
soon  learn  to  throw  himself  back 
into  those  earlier  centuries,  when  per- 
spective was  not  a  study,  or  anatomy 
a  science ;  and  when  the  painter, 
even  of  highest  genius,  violated  laws 
which  are  now  taught  as  the  very 
rudiments  of  art.  These  faults  of 
omission  or  commission  must,  in 
charity,  be  forgiven ;  and  then,  no 
longer  as  stunobling-blocks  on  the 
threshold,  an  entrance  will  be  found 
into  a  temple  of  inner  thought  and 
beauty.  The  simple  faith  of  those  early 
days  will  indeed  be  found  to  have  a 
winning  oharm.  L^ends,  bold  and 
impossible,  live  in  aU  the  reality  of 
vision  upon  the  painted  wall.  An- 
gels come  on  errands  of  mercy,  and 
Bear,  on  outstretched  wing,  the 
Christian  martyr  to  a  home  or  rest 
St  Catherine,  fearing  no  fall,  floats  in 
air  aa  if,  in  aays  preceding  Newton, 
the  earthward  force  of  gravity  had 
been  unfelt.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
reliance  of  these  early  artists  on  the 
spiritual  and  the  supernatural,  that 
it  would  seem  to  them  a  slight  thing 
to  iniore  the  mundane  and  the  phy- 
sical Thus  the  very  simplicity  of 
their  ignorance  has  often  a  charm : 
and  even  their  blunders  may  stana 
for  triumphs  of  faith.  But  no  in- 
genuity is  needed  to  plead  their 
cause.  It  is  now  universally  admit- 
ted that  the  earlier  Italian  painters 
were,  in  their  art,  dowered  with  ape- 
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cial  spiritnal  gifts ;  that  if  in  bodily 
and  material  structure  their  woru 
are  feeble,  yet  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  action  and  expression  of  the 
mind  upon  and  through  the  body, 
they  were  of  all  men  most  vigorous. 
The  works  of  these  men,  indeed,  with 
features  so  subtly  responsive  to  inward 
emotion,  are  specially  noble  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  noblest  thought 
— are  models  for  all  that  pertains  to 
intellectual  and  spiritnal  expression, 
and  become  essential  to  all  who 
would  rightly  understand  the  pur- 
port and  aim  of  the  Christian  arts. 

This  earlier  phase  of  pictured 
Christianity  was  Christian  by  virtue 
of  its  subject, — Christian,  moreover, 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  truth 
and  simplicity.  But  later  works 
coming  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  the  Arundel  Society  are  Christian 
in  a  higher  sense.  Ferugino,  Pin- 
turicchio,  Francia,  and  Leonardo, 
aimed  at  something  more  than  an 
intelligible  record.  These  men  went 
beyond  the  literal  letter,  and  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  and  the  life. 
Pictorial  Chrbtianity  was  with  them 
something  heartfelt  and  inward. 
Outward  forms  were  symbols  of 
inner  states,  the  body  was  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  sou),  a  tablet  on  which 
thoughts  and  emotions  were  written 
ere  tney  passed  away.  Thus  devo- 
tion bowed  the  head,  humility  made 
the  step  to  falter,  prayer  and  watch- 
ing gave  languor  to  the  cheek,  yet 
radiance  to  the  eye ;  and  hence  Chris- 
tian art  became  as  the  Christian's 
walk  through  life,  a  manifestation  of 
his  faith.  The  end  to  be  thus  attained 
was  difficult  as  it  was  exalted.  The 
aim,  indeed,  was  altogether  new. 
Classic  art  had  been  in  great  measure 
the  deification  of  man's  physical  form. 
Christian  now  came  for  the  first 
time  as  the  apotheosis  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  sought  to  reveal,  as 
Christianity  itselt,  things  invisible 
and  immortal  How  these  artists 
reached  to  the  divine  consummation 
of  their  art  it  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
Whether  by  spiritual  insignt,  or  by 
long  laborious  study ;  whether  they 
found  it  needful  to  make  a  doctrine 
a  portion  of  their  lives  before  they 
could  hope  to  give  its  impress  upon 
their  works,  or  whether^  eminently 
endowed  with  the  sesthetic  sense  and 


the  dramatic  power,  they  knew  how 
to  act  upon  canvass  the  part  which 
mentally  for  the  moment  they  might 
assume;  whether  in  one,  or  in 
some  degree  in  all,  of  these  causes 
may  be  &und  the  explanation  of  the 
grand  result,  we  cannot  now  stop  to 
decide.  Suffice  it  for  the  present 
moment  to  mark  that  this  glorious 
manifestation,  which  the  world,  in 
its  wide  history,  has  witnessed  but 
once — that  this  creation,  which  seems 
indeed  more  a  revelation  than  an 
earth-bom  product— that  thiscrown- 
ing  reward  to  genius,  and  to  earnest 
arduous  striving— is  falling  from 
the  crumbling  walls  and  tottering 
ruins  of  Italy,  and  now  fast  fades  for 
ever  from  our  sight.  Taken  for  all  in 
all,  we  cannot  look  upon  its  like 
again ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  world- 
wide import  that  some  record  shall 
be  kept  while  yet  its  memory  lives. 

And  now  that  copies  of  these  fres- 
coes may  probably  be  secured  for 
England,  it  beconies  a  question  of 
some  importance  what  lessons  thev 
should  teach  to  our  English  school. 
In  this  country  we  recognise  on  all 
sides  the  dawn  of  a  great  revival  In 
our  private  dwellings  we  duly  find 
not  only  increased  luxury,  but  im- 
proved taste.  In  our  public  exhibi- 
tions we  at  least  discover  a  fertility 
of  nroduction,  an  activity  of  intellect, 
ana  an  assiduity  of  laliour,  hitherto 
scarcely  known,  and  assuredly  by  no 
people  ever  surpassed.  Our  National 
Gallery  of  old  masters  is  vear  by  vear 
rapidly  augmented  by  the  purchase 
of  works  well  calculated  to  instruct 
the  student  in  his  studies^  and  to 
refine  the  people  in  their  enjoyments. 
At  South  Kensington  the  British 
school  there  assembled  already  may 
boastof  many  pictures,  which,  within 
their  special  though  humble  sphere, 
might  excite  the  admiration  ana 
even  the  envy  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions. The  dawn  of  a  new,  and  we 
trust  of  a  higher,  life  is  on  all 
hands  awakening.  And  now,  at  the 
present  stage  in  our  national  pro- 
gress, when  a  rude  and  an  iron 
strength  wants  to  be  tempered  by 
a  more  refined  and  subtle  existence, 
we  cannot  but  deem  that  Italians 
need  comes  as  England's  op]K>rtunity. 
These  Italian  frescoes,  if  ri^tly  re- 
ceived, will  instruct  ns  just  in  those 
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things  which  we  most  require  to 
know.  They  must  be  studied,  as  we 
have  said,  not  in  their  letter  but  in 
their  spirit,  for  assuredly  their  letter 
is  dead,  but  their  spirit  is  lofty  and 
their  religion  unspotted  by  the  world. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  gathered  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  as  yet 
know  not  of  thin^  eiol.  It  is  an 
art  of  simple  intuition,  heaven  lying 
about  its  infancy,  and  "trailing  clouds 
of  glory"  from  Gk)d  its  home,  ere 
the  vision  passed  '*  into  the  light  of 
common  day."  "  The  innocent  bright- 
ness of  this  new-born"  art  is  lovely 
yet  Pure  is  the  tone  and  blissful, 
as  of  a  world  fresh  from  its  Maker's 
hand,  ere  sin  had  time  to  enter  and 
cast  a  shadow.  Dark  clouds  had  not 
gathered  round  a  tempest  sunset, — 
those  clouds  that  too  oft 

Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye. 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  mau's  mortality. 

And  this  art  as  of  a  world  in  Eden 
loveliness,  this  art  of  mere  simple 
intuition,  may  give  to  our  English 
school  a  saluti^  lesson.  Modem 
works  are  too  much  the  exclusive 
poroduct  of  intellect  and  calcula- 
tion, coldly  elaborated  accurately 
contrived  on  defined  scientific  data, 
and  therefore  ofttimes  want  that  un- 
defined attribute  of  "  soul"  which  in 
art  no  less  than  in  man  constitutes  the 
immortal  element.  Italian  art,  in- 
dc^  as  Italian  music,  is  eminently 
the  langua^  of  emotion—eminently 
the  expression  of  devotion  and  rap- 
ture. Our  northern  art  is  compara- 
tively cold,  icy  as  our  frozen  zone, 
calculating  as  our  northern  races. 
It  is  well,  then,  that  the  ardour 
of  the  southern  sun  should  quicken 
our  hearts,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Italian  sky  should  be  the  key-note 
to  our  harmonies,  that  free  impulse 
should  carry  us,  as  it  did  the  early 
Italian  painters,  into  an  imaginative 
heaven  peopled  by  beings  not  of 
earth. 

There  are  still  more  specific  rea- 
sons why  the  studv  of  these  Italian 
frescoes  is  speciallv  suited  to  the 
wants  of  our  English  school  In  the 
present  day  we  can  scarcely  venture 
to  use  the  word  "  ideal,"  so  generally 
has  the  term  suffered  condemnation 
because  so  grossly  misunderstood; 
but  at  least  we  may  perhaps  ven- 


ture to  assert  that  the  bane  of  our 
English  school  has  been  its  litendism 
and  bw  naturalisoL  And  we  can- 
not but  think  it  desirable  that  our 
English  artists  should  at  last  see  for 
themselves  that  the  great  Italian 
painters  did  not  take  apostles  and 
prophets  from  the  comers  of  street 
and  that  angels  were  not  mere  ordi- 
narv  girU  who  would  come  to  a 
studio  at  a  few  shillings  the  sitting. 
These  early  Christian  painters,  when 
they  pictured  heaven,  did  not  build 
her  courts  out  of  the  gross  materials 
of  earth,  or  people  her  mansions  with 
outcasts  from  humanity.  Call  the 
process  "ideal"  or  what  you  will, 
certain  it  is  that  by  some  subtle 
means  these  men  attained  to  the 
transcendental,  that  their  types  were 
far  removed  from  the  ordinaiy  model, 
and  from  man  in  his  common  every- 
day walks.  Somewhat  by  studied 
selection,  somewhat,  it  may  be,  by 
intuitive  sympathy  with  what  is 
essentially  most  beautiful  and  pure, 
these  artists  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  lower  paths  of  actual  life 
into  the  company  of  beings  fr^ed 
from  the  grossness  of  humanity. 
Glimpses  may  indeed  occasionally, 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods  m 
the  world's  history,  be  caught  of 
mortals  suited  to  the  higher  regions 
of  the  painter's  canvass,  for  nature 
contains  within  herself  the  super- 
natural, and  earth  cherishes  in  her 
bosom  the  birthright  of  the  skies. 
But  for  this  vision  of  things  which 
transcend  ordinary  experience,  it  is 
at  least  needful  that  the  artists  of 
our  country  and  generation  should, 
like  the  masters  of  old,  view  nature 
aright  In  the  present  aspect  of  our 
English  school,  when  the  free  genius 
of  the  artist  is  constantly  sold  to  the 
most  servile  naturalism,  it  cannot 
indeed  be  too  often  repeated  that 
nature  herself  is  under  a  curse,  that 
Eden  innocence  no  longer  reigns 
upon  earth,  that  man's  bodily  form 
is  tainted  by  transgression,  that  the 
soul  has  ceased  in  sinless  purity  to 
beam  in  cloudless  sunshine  on  the 
countenance,  and  that  the  tragedy 
of  death  and  corruption  casts  its 
darkness  and  terror  even  on  the 
visible  landscape. 

This  doctrine,  we  are  aware,  has 
been    recently   denounced   by   Mr 
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Kingslej  in  hiB  republ'shed  Mis- 
cellanies, as  manicneism  in  art. 
And  certainly  it  is  a  principle 
little  in  accordance  with  tne- prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  favourites  —  the 
English  pre-Raphaelites— and  little 
consonant  with  their  well-known 
love  for  original  sin  under  their 
chosen  symbol  of  inveterate  ugli- 
ness. But  we  care  not  for  a  term  of 
mere  theological  opprobrium.  The 
principle  itself,  by  whatever  name 
called,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  reli^on,  an  acknowledged  fact  in 
humamty,  and  lies  as  the  comer-stone 
to  all  sound  philosophy  of  art  A 
priociple  of  evil,  whether  or  not  it  be 
actually  personified  under  the  form 
of  Devil,  is  universally  admitted  as 
existent  in  the  world.  This  principle 
of  evil  our  daily  experience  but  too 
clearly  tells  us  is  in  perpetual  con- 
flict against  the  good,  and  revelation 
indicates  that  the  same  warfare  has 
even  divided  heaven  itself.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  evil  is  a  fact  and  a  mys- 
tery in  the  ordination  of  providence 
from  which  you  cannot  escape.  It  is 
an  admitted  difficulty  in  theology i  in 
life  it  is  a  call  to  continual  warfare, 
and  not  less  in  art  must  the  stem 
fact  be  admitted,  and  when  admitted, 
met  as  best  it  may.  The  great  typi- 
cal event  of  Christ  tempted  by  Satan 
comes  to  us  in  ten  thousand  forms; 
and  the  serpent  in  nature,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  evil,  is  entwined  round  the  tree 
of  the  forest,  and  lurks  beneath  the 
flower.  To  every  trae  artist  endowed 
with  spiritual  or  aesthetic  insight, 
each  outward  form  in  creation  is  in- 
deed a  symbol  and  a  manifestation 
of  an  inner  life.  The  human  face  is 
the  mirror  of  the  soul  within,  and  so 
the  outward  face  of  nature — every 
flower  that  smiles,  and  each  beast 
that  roars  from  lurking  thicket,  is  the 
expression  of  essential  harmonies  or 
discords.  Evil  is  a  fact,  and  the  only 
question  is  how  it  shall  best  be  met 
and  overcome.  It  is  truly  a  curse, 
yet  manifestly  not  an  unmitigated 
curse.  In  life  we  know  that  i  t  rouses 
to  heroism  and  even  to  virtue  by 
antagonism.  In  literature  and  in 
art,  m  like  manner,  it  alone  renders 
tragedy  possible ;  and  all  the  valour 
and  the  virtue  implied  in  suffering 
relieved  and  overcome,  take  their 
^rst  origin  in  evil  existent  and  sin 


comniitted.  To  go  further  into  this 
question  as  it  here  opens  before  us 
is  of  course  now  impracticable.  We 
have  said,  we  trust,  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  arts,  evil  cannot  be  ignored — 
that  its  existence  once  admitted,  it 
must  be  overmled  for  good,  the  ser- 
pent head  crushed,  the  devil  cast 
out,  Satan,  as  in  Haphaers  well- 
known  picture,  thrown  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  victorious  Michael  The 
art,  indeed,  which  would  say  to  evU, 
Be  thou  my  good,  is  like  to  the  man 
impure  of  leprosy,  or  to  him  whose 
dwelling  was  among  the  tombs, 
possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit  whose 
name  was  legion,  whom  no  man 
could  bind,  no,  not  with  chains. 
We  say  that,  in  Christian  art  this 
devil  must  be  cast  out;  — that  in 
all  religious  art  it  has  been  cast 
out ;  and  that  thus  an  artistic  ideal 
has  been  sought  after  and  attained, 
like  unto,  if  the  comparison  be  per- 
mitted, the  new  birth  preached  by 
Christianity  itself.  Mr  Kingsley 
may  call  this  manicheism  if  he  will ; 
but  at  least  it  is  the  principle  which 
Fra  Angelico  and  the  holy  painters 
of  old  have  uniformly  preached 
throughout  their  works,  it  is  the 
principle,  not  of  evil  triumphant, 
but  of  evil  overcome.  And  tnus  in 
these  early  pictures,  like  unto  one 
indeed  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society— the  Madonna,  with  atten- 
dant angels  and  the  heavenly  host, 
—original  sin  has  given  place  to  a 
pristine  beauty,  and  art  is  made  the 
mirror  of  that  first  nature  which  God 
pronounced  as  good. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  les-  * 
sons  which  these  early  Christian 
works  can  t«ach  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. All  that  exists  is  good,  consti- 
tutes the  ultimate  axiom  in  the  re- 
ceived art  philosophy  of  the  present 
day.  Everything  which  is  found  in 
nature  is  suited  for  a  picture^— this  is 
an  assumed  dogma  from  which  there 
is  now  no  permitted  appeal  Every- 
thing that  lives  is  beautiful,  every  de- 
tail that  can  possibly  be  transcribed 
is  worthy  of  all  reverence, — these  are 
the  guiding  maxims  which  now  gov- 
ern the  artist  in  his  work.  But  the 
great  masters  of  old,  as  we  have 
shown,  preached  a  very  different 
doctrine.    The  true  artist  works,  in- 
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deed,  in  the  spirit  of  thejmat  Arti- 
ficer of  the  universe.  He  studies 
nature  in  order  to  discover  the  typical 
ideas,  those  original  and  perfect  con- 
ceptions in  which  all  created  varie- 
ties take  their  first  origin,  from  which 
each  departs,  and  vet  towards  which 
again  ail  created  beings  tend.  The 
true  artist  seeks  for  the  restitution  of 
all  things— the  removal  of  those  de- 
fects and  blemishes  which  mar  the  ab- 
solute perfection.  And  in  many  of  the 
earlier  Christian  works  of  which  we 
have  been  spjeaking,  the  painter  loved 
to  enthrone  in  the  upper  portion  of  his 
canvass,  a  glorified  sphere  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  apostles,  resting 
from  their  labour  and  their  earthly 
conflict,  fashioned  according  to  the 
type  of  the  heavenly  places,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  perfect  even  as  the 
sons  of  (xod.  We  should,  indeed,  in 
the  present  day,  hesitate  thus  to 
writ6,  were  there  not  still  ancient 
works  to  bear  a  living  testimony  to 
the  truths  we  venture  to  enforce. 
And  these  undying  truths,  proclaim- 
ed by  all  Christian  art,  our  English 
pre-Kaphaelite  school,  to  its  cost,  has 
chosen  to  ignore. 

Once  more,  reverting  to  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Arundel  Society,  we  find 
abundant  cause  why  the  fresco  art 
of  Italy  should  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  public. 
Fresco-painting  was,  to  the  Italian 
artist,  tne  ready  language  by  which 
he  rapidly  expressed  kis  tnoughtsand 
emotions.  Easel-pictures  were  by 
comparison  but  subordinate  and  oc- 
casional productions.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  greatest  masters,  from 
Oiotto  down  to  Kaphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  executed  their  most  import- 
ant works  through  the  medium  and 
material  of  fresco.  Fortunately  for 
Italy,  but  unhappily  for  England, 
these  wall-pictures  admit  of  no  ready 
removid.  Our  National  Gallenr,  as 
we  recently  took  occasion  to  show, 
has  become  richly  endowed  with  a 
consecutive  historic  series  painted 
upon  panel  or  canvass;  but  the 
grand  contemporary  Italian  frescoes 
m  convents  and  churches,  in  loggia 
and  stanza — works  which,  in  &ct, 
constitute  the  glory,  and  evince  the 
power  of  Italian  art — must  ever  re- 
main, in  legal  phrase,  attached  as 
fixtures  to  the  freehold.    The  un- 


travelled  Englishman  can  become 
acquainted  with  these  master  pro- 
ductions only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  copies ;  and  hence  the  special 
and  important  service  which  the 
Arundel  Society  seeks  to  confer  upon 
the  general  public.  Its  operations 
may  thus  be  viewed  as  auxiliary  to 
the  general  intent  of  the  National 
Gallery.  In  a  recent  article  we  have 
shown  that  the  historic  series  so 
wisely  brought  to  Trafalgar  Square 
enables  the  student  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  painting,  from 
its  first  precarious  rise  to  its  trium- 
phant consummation — to  educe  the 
Jaws  that  have  governed,  the  in- 
fluences which  have  promoted,  this 
vital  development — to  connect  into 
one  consecutive  chain  the  works  of 
divers  schools  and  epochs ;  and  thus, 
finally,  as  in  a  panorama,  to  view 
art  as  the  pictorial  history  of  a 
country,  the  reflex  of  its  clime,  and 
the  mirror  of  its  landscape,  the 
oflspring  of  its  race,  the  last  and 
triumphant  manifestation  of  its 
wealth  and  civilisation.  What  the 
directors  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion have  accomplished  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Gallenr  itself,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Arundel  Society  will  at- 
tempt for  the  portfolio  of  their  sub- 
scribers. The  private  libraries  of  our 
country  gentry  may  now  glow  as 
with  the  fresco  art  of  a  southern 
clime,  and  men  even  of  moderate 
means  may  possess,  as  in  a  develop- 
ed history,  illustrations  of  the  rare 
Italian  masters.  By  such  means  the 
choicest  works  become  diffused  and 
popularised,  and  are  brought,  as 
it  were,  to  the  very  door  of  every 
Englishman.  The  dissemination  of 
such  productions  may  be  deemed  an 
important,  if  not,  indeed,  an  essential 
part  of  that  general  education,  that 
extension  of  cultured  taste  which  has 
for  some  years  been  among  the  most 
happy  results  of  the  art  revival  in 
this  country. 

These  frescoes  of  Italy,  moreover, 
concern  the  professional  artist  not  less 
than  the  public  at  large.  As  com- 
positions specially  designed  for  an 
architectural  position,  they  serve  as 
the  very  best  precedents  of  that  pic- 
torial decoration  which  is  now,  year 
by  year,  more  generally  applied  to 
the  adornment  of  our  civil  and  eccle- 
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ftiastical  edifices.  Space  will  Dot 
permit  us  to  criticise  the  frescoes 
which  have  been  executed  by  some 
of  oiir  most  skilled  artists  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  fresco  process  and  treatment 
in  Italy  would  have  corrected  those 
errors  and  misconceptions  which 
have  unfortunately  marked  many  of 
those  works  for  national  failures. 
The  best  Italian  frescoes  are  wholly 
free  from  rawness  and  crudity,  the 
colours  and  shadows  are  pure  and 
transparent  These  works  in  compo- 
sition are  distinguished  by  a  balanced 
harmony  suitea  to  the  symmetry  of 
architectural  arrangement;  and  in 
severe  dienity  they  are  consonant 
with  the  lines,  the  proportions,  and 
the  stability  of  a  structure  designed  to 
endure  for  ages.  Thus  raised  above 
the  common  level  of  everyday  exist- 
ence, the  types  of  humanity  ennobled 
with  somewhat  of  senatorial  dignity, 
they  partake  of  that  grand  historic 
manner,  which,  in  art,  no  less  than 
in  literature,  is  best  fitted  for  the  en- 
during record  of  a  nation's  ereatness. 
These  fresco-pictures  we  have  seen 
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are  now  threatened  with  destruction. 
But  this,  the  calamity  of  Italy,  may 
be  England's  opportunity.  We  are 
endowed  with  wealth  and  power,  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  save  and  to  seize 
the  treasures  offered  for  our  use.  We 
must  wait,  ever  eager  on  the  watch. 
Dynasties  are  overthrown,  and  old 
families  have  fallen,  and  heirlooms, 
the  riches  of  art,  may  in  sore  need  be 
put  to  a  bidding.  Democracy,  which 
sold  in  our  own  country  the  gallery  of 
a  Charles,  may  not  always  in  Florence 
conserve  the  pictures  of  the  Pitti. 
The  authorities  of  our  National  Gal- 
lery, we  say,  must  be  upon  vigilant 
watch.  The  *'  autonomy  estabUshed 
in  Tuscany  may  yet,  like  many  other 
grand  conceptions,  fall  short  of 
money;  nobles,  who  have  still  some- 
thing to  lose,  may  yet  be  glad  to  fly 
from  pillage,  with  pictures  rolled  in 
their  portmanteaus.  But  some  works 
cannot  be  carried  into  safety;  and 
therefore  it  was  a  happy  tnought 
which  led  the  Arundel  Society  to 
secure  by  copies  those  frail  and  fad- 
ing frescoes  which  now,  almost  at 
any  moment,  a  cannon-shot  may  de- 
stroy. 
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EvEBYBODY  hears,  and  perhaps 
utters,  a  dozen  of  these  portentous 
sentences  every  day,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, never  took  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider what  a  proverb  is — what  it  is 
that  makes  it  so  popular  amons  all 
classes,  hish  and  low,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Lora  John 
Eussell  defined  a  proverb,  by  saying 
it  was  the  wit  of  one  man  and  the 
wisdom  of  many  :  a  very  clever- 
looking,  and  neatly  -  expressed  de- 
scription, but  liable  to  be  questioned, 
if  we  take  it  in  the  sense  that  a  pro- 
verb was  originally  a  coruscation  of 
wit,  and  became  cooled  and  condensed 
in  the  course  of  time  into  a  solid 
nucleus  of  wisdom ;  for  one  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  a  proverb  is,  that 
in  its  first  intention,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  veriest  prose  that  the 
greatest  blockhead  could  give  utter- 
ance to— the  flattest,  dullest,  most 
unquestionable  truth :  andtheessenoe 
of  the  proverb  resiaes  in  that  very 
Quality.  It  must  be  almost  as  un- 
aeniable  as  the  fact  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  or  the  learned  obser- 
vation of  one  of  the  fools  in  Shak- 
speare,  who  says  "*Tis  ten  o*clock, 
and  in  another  hour  'twill  be  eleven ; " 
for  you  will  observe,  that  the  whole 
force  and  pungency  of  a  proverb  lies 
in  its  application,  and  not  in  the 
depth  and  ingenuity  of  its  original 
form.  If  a  man  were  to  attend  the 
silk-mills  at  Manchester,  and  observe 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
threads,  then  proceed  to  London,  and 
see  those  elegant  filaments  knitted 
into  a  vari-coloured  receptacle  for 
money:  and*  then  were  to  continue 
his  studies  into  a  'market-place  like 
ancient  Smithfield,  and  examine  the 
pendent  auricles  of  a  prodigious  pig ; 
and  after  all  this  preliminary  study 
were  to  announce  the  startling  fact, 
that  you  could  not  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow*s  ear,  jrou  would  give 
him  very  little  credit  for  ingenuity 
in  making  such  a  discovery.  But  if 
he  were  to  tell  you  of  a  fellow,  famous 
from  his  birth  for  clownishness  and 
ill  temper,  who,  by  some  circumstance 
or  other,  nad  been  called  on  to  fill  a 
situation  requiring  generosity  and 


refinement,  and  failed  entirely  in 
hiding  for  a  moment  the  original 
selfishness  and  stolidity  of  his  nature, 
you  would  say,  "No  wonder  he  failed; 
you  can't  mdke  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,"  and  immediately  the 
saying  becomes  full  of  meaning.  The 
application  is  soapparent — made  more 
apparent  by  the  very  truthfulness  of 
the  assertion ;  and  we  find  that  a  dull 
enunciation  of  a  commonplace  has 
suddenly  grown  philosophy,  natural 
history,  knowledge  of  character,  and 
wit.  And  another,  and  perhaps 
greater,  the  charm  of  a  proverb  is, 
that  it  enlists  our  vanity  on  its 
behalf  by  calling  forth  the  faculties 
of  our  own  minds.  It  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  puzzle  or  ri(£ 
die,  which  everybody  thinks  good 
when  they  have  had  the  clevemesa 
to  guess  it ;  and  here  it  is  so  easy, 
and  yet  so  |)at,  so  metaphorical,  ana 
yet  so  striking,  that  we  feel  proud 
of  the  double  exertion  by  which 
we  see  both  its  primary  sense  and 
its  far  livelier  intention.  "  Ha !  ha! " 
we  say,  *'  you  thought  I  didn't  know 
what  you  meant ;  you  fancied  I  did  not 
know  which  was  the  purse,  and  which 
was  the  ear  ;  but  a  nod's  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse."  Why,  there's 
another  proverb,  as  utterly  incapable 
of  disproof  as  the  other ;  a  most  star- 
ing, glaring,  unquestionable  truism ; 
for  who  in  the  world  ever  supposed 
that  a  blind  charger  saw  any  difference 
between  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye  ?  You  can  never 
call  these  platitudes  wisdom  as  re- 
gards the  profundity  of  the  abstract 
truth  contained  in  them.  If  a  pro- 
verb indeed  required  serious  medita- 
tion, first  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  its  terms,  secondly,  the  exact  cor- 
rectness of  its  statement,  you  would 
have  no  time  to  make  its  application. 
If  a  man  by  some  miracle  of  stupidity 
did  not  know  what  a  bird  was,  or  whsi 
a  bush  was,  or  even  how  utterly  value- 
less a  canary,  or  a  bird  of  Paradise 
itself,  on  the  upper  branch  of  a  bram- 
ble would  be,  however  pleasant  it 
wo'ild  prove  if  he  had  it  fairly  be- 
tween his  palms,  he  would  never  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  preferring  a 
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present  gain  to  an  uncertain  hope, 
which  is  contained  in  the  words— 
**  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bnsh.'*  Original  dalness  and  un- 
deniable accuracy  are  therefore  the 
proper  foundations  for  a  homely  pro- 
verb. Who  can  hesitate  to  agree 
with  a  man  who  tells  you  that  ^'  one 
man  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water, 
but  twenty  can't  make  him  drink  1 
Is  there  a  schoolboy  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  perceive  the  fact  that  "  when  the 
eat  is  away  the  mice  will  play  ? "  Is 
there  a  bookkeeper  or  housewife  who 
does  not  feel  that"  many  alittle  makes 
a  mickle?**  There  mav  be  another 
class  of  proverbs  which  move  just 
one  step  farther  forward  towards  the 
intellectual^  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
rely  for  their  reception  entirely  on 
a  mere  statement  or  a  fact  There  is 
one  which  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute 
external  b^ut^  to  an  internal  virtue, 
— which  equalises  the  gift  of  nature  * 
bv  placing  on  a  par  with  them  the 
charms  of  character,  and  shows  that 
even  the  shape  of  a  nose,  the  colour 
of  a  cheek,  tne  expression  of  an  eye, 
may  be  altered  by  liberality  of  con- 
duct. "  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does"  is  not  a  very  elegant,  but  it  is 
a  very  terse,  enimciation  of  the  self- 
apparent  truth,  that  gratitude  is  a 
greater  beautifier  than  paint  or  pearls; 
that  for  every  favour  we  receive,  a 
new  improvement  takes  place  in  the 
benefactor^s,  or  more  likeiv  the  bene- 
factresses, appearance,  till,  when  we 
have  been  benefited  by  repeated  acts 
of  beneficence,  the  homeliness,  if  there 
is  any,  disappears^  the  brow  becomes 
Qrecian.  the  motions  become  grace- 
ftil ;  we  don't  perceive  the  squint— and 
as  to  the  limp  and  stutter,  they  are 
mere  delusions  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  have  no  existence  in  the  reality 
of  thin^  We  have  been  delighted 
to  see  in  Paris  the  respectful  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
even  in  the  street.  These  are  gene- 
rally poor  women,  and  sometimes 
ladies  of  a  strongly  religious  bias, 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wretched.  They  go 
noiselessly  about  their  work,  dressed 
in  the  most  unbecoming  raiment  they 
oould  select.  Their  faces  are  nearly 
hidden  beneath  a  deep  fall  of  white 
linen.  Their  other  ntrments  are  black. 
They  are  often  old,  and  have  no  ex- 


ternal advantages  to  recommend 
them ;  yet  we  have  seen  the  French 
soldiers  slacken  their  pace  as  they 
met  these  devoted  ministrants,  and 
respectfully  give  them  way.  French 
gentlemen  touched  their  hats  as  they 
glided  by ;  and  we  will  answer  for  it 
that  those  thoughtless  Zouaves  and 
light-hearted  Chasseurs  would  have 
been  rather  difficult  to  appease,  if  any 
one  had  maintained  before  them  that 
the  most  ancient  and  plainest  of  the 
Sisters  was  one  whit  inferior  to  the 
Venus  de  Medicis. 

And  our  own  poor  fellows  at  Scu- 
tari !  What  must  they  have  thought 
of  such  apparitions  of  heavenly  b^u- 
ty  as  were  presented  to  them;  when 
the  English  Sistereof  Charity— bound 
by  no  vow  but  the  obligation  they 
voluntarily  incurred  to  nsk  life  and 
health  in  the  aUeviation  of  human 
sorrow — the  gentle-nurtured,  kind- 
voiced,  calm-eyed  daughtere  of  fine 
old  manor-houses,  who  had  left  the 
refinements  of  their  station,  and  the 
hoj>es  of  their  youth,  on  this  holy 
mission— when  these  unpretending 
ladies,  we  say,  walked  with  quiet 
steps  oetweep  the  rows  of  their  beds) 
We  do  not  know ;  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  inquire  if  the  charms 
of  female  beauty  are  added  to  the 
far  higher  charms  of  godly  life  and 
heroic  endeavour,  which  are  the 
glory  of  Florence  Nifi^htingale  and 
her  friends ;  but  of  this  be  sure— 
the  British  soldier  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  British  soldier's 
mother  left  at  home,  and  his  widow 
in  her  silent  cottage,  and  his  children 
at  their  village-scnool,  have  a  deep 
persuasion  that  no  painter  and  no 
poet  have  ever  designed  such  noble 
features,  or  idealised  so  divine  an 
expression,  as  belong  to  that  self-de- 
voted band.  Such  is  the  innate 
power  of  the  apparently  vulgar  pro- 
verb—" Handsome  is  that  handsome 
doea"  But  there  are  some  proverbs 
which,  though  universal  in  their  ap- 
plication, are  so  local  in  their  colour- 
ing and  language,  that  their  meaninj^ 
is  not  so  easily  seen  by  the  uniniti- 
ated. When  a  Scotchman  wishes  to 
tell  you  that  the  object  yon  aim  at  is 
not  very  easily  attainable,  he  gives 
you  a  little  geographical  information 
m  the  words,  '*  Ifb  a  far  cry  to  Loch- 
aw" — which  was  the  proud  boast 
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of  one  of  the  Campbells  when  the 
goyernment  threatened  to  visit  his 
valley,  and  punish  him  for  some 
transpessioD.  '^  Easier  said  than 
done  would  be  our  English  form  of 
the  same,  or,  "Catch,  if  you  can." 
There  is  another  proverb  in  the 
North,  which  immortalises  the  un- 
charitableness  of  a  certain  personage 
of  the  name  of  Blind  John,  but  is 
used  to  tell  you  that  something  will 
never  occur.  "Wait  till  I  see,  as 
Blind  John  said  to  the  beggars,*'  im- 
plying that,  as  the  said  John  was  not 
in  a  capacity  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
compact,  as  he  is  clearly  declared  to 
be  blind,  the  beggars  wUl  have  to  be 
expectant  all  their  lives.  These  com- 
mon sayings,  to  which  a  particular 
interest  is  attached  by  the  mention- 
ing of  a  particular  man's  name,  must 
have  sprung  up  in  some  narrow  circle, 
and,  gradually  spreading  and  spread- 
ing as  the  truth  became  apparent, 
retained  the  individual  api>ellation 
long  after  his  real  peculiarities  were 
forgotten. 

Hobson*8  choice  is  immortalised  by 
Milton,  but  owes  nothing  more  to  the 
great  author  than  the  mere  fact  that 
the  worthy  stable-keeper  gave  his 
customers  only  the  very  unsatisfac- 
tory choice  of  having  the  particular 
horse  whose  turn  it  was  to  go  out — 
or  none.  The  application  was  imme- 
diately made  by  every  Cambridge 
roan  who  was  offered  the  option  w- 
tween  a  small  preferment  or  none  at 
a]l,  or  a  glass  of  small  beer  in  the 
utter  unattainability  of  XX.  So  that, 
at  last,  the  insufficient  stud  of  the 
university  carrier  was  a  standing 
text  in  favour  of  accepting  what  one 
could  get,  and  of  being  content  there- 
with. 

These,  however,  are  not  specimens 
of  the  original  proverb,  pure  and 
simple.  Of  these  we  have  spoken 
alrc^^  as  being  facts  of  the  most 
appallmg  barrenness,  and  deriviDg 
their  importance  from  the  veiv  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  utterly  un- 
deniable by  the  most  contradictory 
of  men.  But  they  have  anol^er  cha- 
racteristic which  we  have  not  touched 
on  vet.  If  a  room  were  hung  round 
with  the  most  common  of  those  fa- 
miliar Barrings,  they  would  be  per- 
petual incitements  to  good  conduct ; 
for  we  must  say  in  behalf  of  proverbs 


that  we  never  met  with  one  which 
encouraged  the  slightest  improprie^ 
of  behaviour.  They  inculcate  uni- 
formly the  virtues  —  of  gratitude, 
"Don't  look  a  given  horse  in  the 
mouth  "  —  of  economy,  "  A  penny 
saved 's  a  penny  got " — of  a  jumcions 
choice  of  our  companions,  "  A  black 
sheep  spoils  the  flock"— of  self-com- 
mand, "You  can't  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it" — of  contentment,  "Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread;"  and 
rushing  into  poetry,  you  are  encour- 
aged to  good  hours,  with  a  promise 
attached — 

"  Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  aod  wealthy, 
and  wise." 

People,  indeed,  have  found  fault 
with  the  very  sagacious  and  com> 
mon-sense  precepts  contained  in  the 
majority  of  these  popular  sayings. 
*Some  have  traced  the  love  of  Uie 
dollar,  manifested  so  powerfully  by 
our  big  brothers  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  little  manual  which  might  be 
called  the  Money-gettef  s  Handbook, 
furDished  to  them  by  the  great  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  under  the  name  of 
"  Poor  Richard."  In  this  he  strings 
up  an  amazing  roll  of  proverbs,  fdl 
ui:g[ing  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
main  chance ;  and  perhaps,  in  his 
anxiety  to  put  down  extravagance 
and  thoughtlessness  and  ostentation, 
he  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
praised  the  acquisitive  faculties  too 
highly.  Only  once  or  twice  we  get 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  money-bags. 
One  of  these  is  where  he  offers  a 
general  inducement  to  carefulness  of 
small  mattera  "A  little  neglect," 
he  says,  "  may  breed  great  mischic£ 
For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ; 
for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, 
being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  en- 
emy.^ And  this,  which  feebly  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  unadorned 
baldness  of  the  proverb's  downright 
language,  will  form  a  favourable 
stage  to  us  in  our  joumejr  to  the 
next  style  of  sententious  philosophy 
kuown  as  the  fable.  And  here  we 
get  upon  higher  ground.  A  kind  of 
mterest  is  added  to  the  mere  state- 
ment, by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
machinery ;  for  we  find  that  generally 
a  fable  is  a  proverb  put  into  action — 
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1^  dramatic  ezx>08ition  of  the  same 
innate  fact — so  that  it  is  easy,  in 
most  instances,  to  sum  np  the  whole 
result  of  pages  of  fable  in  a  single  line 
of  a  well-joiown  ada^e.  But  first  the 
origin  of  the  fabular  torm  will  account 
for  the  apparently  roundabout  way  in 
which  the  same  end  is  attained.  The 
Fable  took  its  rise  in  the  East,  where 
despotic  government  seems  insepar- 
able from  the  heat  of  climate  and  fer- 
tility of  soil  When  a  dreadful,  cruel- 
hearted  king  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  armed  attend- 
ants are  in  the  hall  of  audience,  ready 
to  cut  an  unlucky  courtier's  head  off 
if  he  says  a  word  to  offend  the  tyrant, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  plain  speaking  as  in 
our  more  fortunate  clime.  How  is  it 
possible  to  give  a  remote  hint  of  dis- 
approval of  the  actions  of  a  very  mag- 
mncent  three-tailed  bashaw,  who  may 
resent  your  impertinence  with  a  bas- 
tinado, or  a  twist  or  two  of  the  bow- 
string 1  Wisdom  was  forced  to  cover 
its  nauseous  taste,as  pills  are  wrapped 
up  in  silver;  and  afamt  presentiment 
was  ^ven  of  his  own  conduct  in  a 
descnption  of  a  sore-headed  bear  or 
sick  lion.  In  this  particular,  then, 
the  Fable  differs  from  the  Proverb, 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  a  self-evident 
truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derives  its 
value  from  the  inipossibility  of  its  ac- 
tual occurrence.  Horses,  doge,  ti^rs, 
and  fozes^  all  talk  and  argue — a  thing 
in  itself  madmissible  in  any  natural 
history  book,  but  quite  appropriate 
in  a  book  of  fables— for  it  gives  such 
an  excellent  means  of  escape  to  the 
speaker,  if  perchance  the  despot  does 
not  understand  the  allusion.  How 
can  the  most  truculent  of  tyrants  put 
a  man  to  death  for  merely  relating  a 
conversation  between  a  wolf  ana  a 
lamb,  or  an  owl  and  its  children? 
Once  on  a  time  a  Shah  of  Persia  was 
riding  out  with  one  of  his  courtiers  : 
the  king  was  greatlj  devoted  to  war 
and  hunting,  and  impoverished  his 
country  by  the  expenses  he  incurred 
in  these  two  ways.  The  courtier  was 
a  good  patriot,  and  very  anxious  to 
re-estabush  peace  over  all  the  realm ; 
but  if  he  had  ventured  to  say,  "  I 
advise  your  majesty  to  attend  to 
the  prosperity  of  your  kingdom,  and 
leave  off  wasting  whole  territories 
to  be  coverts  for  your  game,"  the 


answer  would  probably  have  been, 
''Allah  InshalLah!  I  defile  your 
mother's  grave,  and  spit  on  your 
father's  l^ard.  Cast  the  insulter 
from  the  tower  of  our  highest  castle." 
So  he  went  in  a  quieter  way  to  work. 
As  they  passed  some  ruins  he  pre- 
tended to  listen,  and  every  now  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  cried, 
«  Capital!  exceUent!  bravo!"  "What 
amuses  you  1"  said  the  king.  "  The 
owls,"  he  said,  *'  the  sagacious,  steady 
old  owls."  "  What  are  they  doingl" 
inquired  the  Shah.  "They  are  re- 
joicing greatly,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  virtues  of  so  great 
a  kin^.  I  understand  their  language, 
and  it  is  really  curious  to  see  how 
wise  they  are."  "They  must  be 
very  sensible  birds,"  replied  the 
monarch,  "and  have  a  good  judg- 
ment in  the  qualities  of  crowned 
heads.  I  am  glad  they  approve  of 
my  conduct ;  but  what  do  they  actu- 
ally say  1"  "  One  said  to  the  other," 
replied  the  courtier,  "  what  a  good 
sovereign  our  lord  the  Shah  is ;  for 
he  is  not  like  his  foolish  predecessor, 
perpetually  clearing  the  coimtry  and 
Duilding  uesh  houses,  so  that  there 
would  soon  be  no  place  for  us  in  the 
whole  land ;  but  see  how  he  allows 
whole  towns  to  fall  into  ruins,  and 
farms  to  go  to  decay,  and  barns  to 
get  covered  with  ivy.  Oh  !  he  is  a 
true  friend  of  the  owls ;  and,  ti  whit ! 
ti  whoo !  long  live  the  king !"  The 
histories  tell  us  that  the  courtier's 
object  was  gained,  and  that  the  owls 
were  verv  soon  the  onljr  discontented 
race  in  the  Shah's  dominions.  There 
is  therefore  something  of  a  slavish 
quality  in  the  fable  —  an  indirect 
method  of  enunciating  a  truth ;  and 
if  we  trace  any  circumstance  you 
like,  which  is  the  subject  both  of  a 
fable  and  a  proverb,  you  will  see 
what  new  disguises  the  Oriental 
version  has  to  assume  in  comparison 
with  the  European — how  plain  John 
Bull  has  to  sport  a  long  beard  in  the 
character  of  a  goat,  or  a  hump  on 
his  back  in  the  character  of  a  drome- 
dary, to  prevent  his  nationality  from 
being  recognised.  Our  earliest  fabu- 
list Esop,  IS  perhaps  a  fable  himself, 
for  nobody  can  tell  anything  about 
him ;  we  only  know  that  his  name  is 

given  to  the  ddest  collection,  and  that 
e  wrote  in  QreeL    The  fables,  how- 
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ever,  still  extant  under  his  name,  are 
acknowledged  by  the  greatest  scholars 
not  to  be  of  his  compnosition,  and  we 
must  ffo  to  his  Latin  imitator  Phsed- 
rus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  his  tyrannical  successors,  be- 
fore we  comem  contact  with  anytning 
more  substantial  than  a  name  and  a 
myth.  This  elegant  versifier  was 
contented  to  make  his  countrymen 
acquainted  with  the  aphoristic  trea- 
sures which  had  been  accumulating 
for  many  ages  in  Greece  under  the 
name  of  Esop:  and  it  is  perhaps 
characteristic  or  the  essentially  sub- 
servient nature  of  these  composi- 
tions, that  their  introduction  at 
Home  is  coincident  with  the  loss  of 
Roman  liberty,  and  that  when  life, 
property,  and  lame  became  depend- 
ent on  the  breath  of  one  man,  the 
fabular  form  ofillustration  came  into 
play.  But  even  this  disguise,  we  are 
told,  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  Tiberius  and  his 
infamous  minister  Sejanus,  enabled 
them  to  decipher  the  hidden  meaning 
of  some  of  these  innocent  little  tales. 
Many  of  these  have  been  translated, 
adapted,  and  modernised,  so  that 
when  we  hear  a  fable  in  Oerman. 
French,  or  English,  its  fount  and 
origin  are  very  often  traceable  to  the 
Roman.  Even  when  you  think  a 
perfect  noyelty  is  presented  to  ;^ou, 
you  must  not  be  too  sure  that  it  is 
not  an  old  Mend  with  a  new  face. 
Every  means  is  used  to  deceive  you 
in  this  respect— the  i)ersonages  are 
changed,  the  scene  is  different — 
and  yet  there  is  no  denying,  when 
all  the  outside  coverings  are  stripped 
off,  that  the  identity  is  clear. 
The  dog  that  dropped  the  meat  from 
his  mouth  to  giasp  at  the  shadow 
of  it  in  the  water,  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothin^^,  the  ass  with  the 
lion*s  skin,  and  many  others,  have 
gone  the  round  of  all  European  lan- 
guages, and  have  so  long  been  estab- 
fished,  that  each  nation  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  belieye  them  of  so  distant  an 
origin.  The  best  way  really  to  con- 
stitute these  strangers  denizens  and 
fellow-citizens,  is  that  pursued  by  the 
Germans.  We  find,  m  several  in- 
stances, that  they  add  to  them  and 
improve  them,  and  by  novelty  of 
treatment,  and  turning  them  to  a  far 
higher  moral,  make  them  really  their 
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own.  See,  in  the  instance  of  the 
daw  with  the  borrowed  plumage, 
how  exquisitely  Lessing  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  injured  bird,  and  gives 
quite  a  new  turn  to  the  story.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  a  warning  to 
people  not  to  adorn  themselves  with 
ornaments  they  are  not  entitled  to, 
he  stretches  the  lesson  a  step  farther, 
and  lectures  the  peacocks  for  their 
illiberality  in  denying  even  the  orna- 
ment the  unfortunate  animal  can 
honestly  claim.  It  is  too  much  the 
way  with  all  of  us,  if  we  find  a  per- 
son assuming  too  much  in  one  direc- 
tion, to  consider  him  to  have  no  merit 
at  aJL  If  a  man,  pretending  to  be 
able  to  sing,  breaks  aown  in  the  ^  Bay 
of  Biscay,  we  feel  persuaded  he  can  t 
say  the  multiplication  table :  if  we 
find  him  failing  in  French  or  Italian, 
we  set  him  down  as  an  ass,  who 
knows  nothing  about  Endish;  and 
yet  he  may  be  a  very  good  arithme- 
tician though  a  wretcned  songster, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  his  native 
tongue  though  ignorant  of  French 
and  Italian.  Here  is  Lessing^s 
fable :—"  A  foolish  daw  tricked  her- 
self out  in  the  fallen  feathers  of  some 
beautiful  peacocks,  and  when  she 
thought  she  was  completely  dressed, 
mixed,  in  an  audacious  manner, 
among  the  birds  of  Juno.  She  was 
detected  at  a  glance,  and  the  pea- 
cocks fell  upon  her  with  all  their 
bills  to  tear  off  her  borrowed  orna- 
ments. 'Have  done,'  she  cried  at 
last, '  you  haye  got  all  that  was  yours 
back  again.'  Nit  the  peacocks,  who 
had  noticed  the  brilliant  wing  fea- 
thers of  the  daw,  answered,  *  Silence, 
fool!  these  can't  be  yours;'  and 
pecked  on." 

In  the  same  way  we  have  all  heard 
of  a  cloud  coming  before  the  sun,  as 
a  lesson  that  happiness  cannot  last, 
and  that  eyen  the  brightest  of  for- 
tunes is  neyer  safe  from  obscuration. 
A  German,  of  the  name  of  Fald^, 
gives  this  old  story  so  perfectly  new 
a  turn  that  it  seems  like  a  precept  of 
the  Old  Testament  translated  mto 
the  New—a  mere  moral  lesson  ele- 
yated  into  a  Christian  command. 
"A  thick  rain-cloud  passed  in  front 
of  the  great  light  of  the  world.  The 
sun  was  coyered  for  some  time ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  cloud  passed  on 
when  he  Uluminated  its  edges  with  a 
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beautifal  light  A  man  deserves  to 
be  called  a  light  of  the  world,  who 
does  good  to  an  enemy  when  the 
hour  of  Bofferin^  is  past 

These  are  made  true  German  fables 
though  founded  on  old  JBsop;  and 
as  we  observed  that  all  proverbs  had 
a  useful  tendency  as  regards  our 
worldlv  wisdom,  we  may  go  &rther 
with  these  improved  fiibles,  and  con- 
aider  them  incitements  to  virtue  and 
j^oodness.  K  any  one.  for  instance, 
IS  inclined  to  boast  or  having  with- 
stood temptation— of  having  resisted 
a  ffood  opportunity  of  enriching  him- 
aeu.  by  wrondul  act,  or  advanced 
his  position  by  uinustifiable  beha- 
viour, let  us  take  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  into  consideration — let  us 
see  whether  the  merit  is  so  very 
sreat.  or  whether  the  thing  on  which 
he  plumes  himself  was  not  forced 
upon  him  by  his  situation  at  the 
time.  We  remember,  in  Esop,  how 
a  certain  wolf  had  a  bone  sticking  in 
its  throat,  and  persuaded  the  long- 
necked  crane  to  pull  it  out  Now 
Lessing  founds  a  great  moral  lesson 
on  this  incident,  and  relates  it  in  the 
following  way:— 

A  wolf  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  reviewed  his  past  life : — ''  WeU, 
I  am  a  sinner,"  he  said,  ^  but  after 
aliquot  a  very  fi;reat  one.  I  have  done 
eviLno  doubt  but  1  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Once,  I  remember, 
there  came  to  me  a  bleating  lamb 
that  had  wandered  from  the  flock. 
It  was  so  near  that  I  could  have 
strangled  it  at  once,  but  I  did  nothing 
to  it  At  the  same  moment  I  heard 
the  baaing  and  bleating  of  a  sheep 
with  penect  indifference,  though  I 
knew  there  was  no  doff  near  to  guard 
it"  "  Ah,  I  remember  the  occur- 
rence perfectly,"  said  the  reverend 
Fox^  who  was  come  to  hear  his  con- 
fession. "  It  was  at  the  very  time 
when  you  were  choking  with  that 
ho^d  bone  which  the  crane  after- 
wards nulled  out  of  your  throat." 

This  lesson  against  the  pretence  to 
ffoodness  advanced  by  the  vainglor- 
ious wolf,  may  be  fitly  foUowed  by  a 
warning  against  believing  his  boast- 
ful statements  when  aodressed  to 
simpler  listeners  than  the  fox.  The 
sreat  and  good  Archbishop  F6n61on 
IS  the  author  of  it  *'  A  number  of 
sheep  were  securely  placed  within 
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their  fence,  the  dogs  were  sound 
asleep,  and  Alexis,  seated  beneath  a 
spreading  beech-tree,  played  on  his 
pipe  witn  the  neignbouring  shep- 
herds. A  &mished  wolf  came,  and 
through  the  bars  of  the  fence  exa- 
mined the  flock.  A  youn^  and  in- 
experienced sheep,  who  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  world,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him.  '  What  are  you 
come  in  search  of  here  ? '  he  said  to 
the  glutton.  '  The  grass,  my  dear ; 
the  soft  and  tender  grass,'  replied 
the  wolf.  '  You  know  there  is  no- 
thing so  sweet  as  the  pasture  on 
the  green  meadow,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  to  quench  the  thirst  at 
a  clear  and  crystal  stream.  I  have 
found  them  both  in  this  place.  What 
more  can  be  required  ?  I  love  phi- 
losophy, which  teaches  one  to  be 
contented  with  little.'  '  Is  it  really 
true,'  returned  the  young  sheep. 
'  that  you  don't  live  upon  flesh,  and 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  a  little 
grass  ?  If  so,  let  us  live  as  brothers, 
and  feed  together.*  The  moment  the 
sheep  went  out  of  the  fence  into  the 
meadow,  the  amiable  philosopher 
tore  him  to  pieces,  and  swallowed 
him  every  morsel" 

And  now  we  will  pass  to  a  higher 
style  of  fable  still,  for  these  thingsgo 
on  improving  as  we  advance.  Tne 
proverb  is  a  short  sentence,  gramma- 
tically saying  one  thing  and  essen- 
tially meaning  another.  A  fable,  in 
its  ori^,  is  an  amplification  of  this; 
for  it  is  a  statement  of  one  thing 
regarding  a  horse  or  cow,  while  it 
is  an  illustration  of  something  else 
regarding  ourselves.  The  next  step 
in  the  fable  is  that  in  which  we 
find  that  men  are  the  actors  as 
well  as  the  scholars — that  it  is  a 
story  in  which  men  are  introduced 
as  warnings  or  lessons  to  other  men ; 
andj  so  far,  at  once  proves  its  supe- 
riority by  the  fact  tnat  the  variety  of 
incident  may  be  infinitely  enlar^, 
since  there  is  no  Hmit  to  the  positions 
in  which  men  may  be  phiced.  For, 
after  aU,  the  amoimt  of  human  feel- 
ing which  can  be  expressed  by  any 
action  of  a  sheep  or  lion  is  very  small. 
The  interest,  such  as  it  is,  is  centred 
upon  the  ingenuity  with  which  such 
an  apparency  dissimilar  circle  of 
thoughts  and  propensities  can  be 
made  to  embrace  the  feelings  and 
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alterations  of  the  human  heart.  We 
care  nothing  for  the  fox  or  the  bear, 
the  wolf  or  the  camel,— their  whole 
hold  npon  us  is  as  representatiyes  of 
the  cunning  or  ill-natured,  the  cruel 
or  the  Bubmissive.  But  in  the  fable 
we  have  now  ^ot  to  there  is  a  double 
life.  There  is  an  interest  thrown 
round  the  personages  of  the  tale,  and 
the  moral  is  drawn  home  to  us  at  last 
by  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  Some  of  these, 
independent  of  the  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  would  be  delightful 
as  mere  tales.  But  when  the  reader, 
in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  inci- 
dents, finds  they  haye  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  are 
lessons  as  well  as  stories,  he  perceives 
that  Esop  has  risen  into  a  higher 
order,  ana  that  the  fable  has  become 
a  parable.  A  very  old  one^  which 
originally  appeared  in  prose,  m  Addi- 
soirs  Spectator,  as  a  translation  from 
a  Persian  author,  retains  its  place  in 
our  old  collections  in  the  admirable 
version  of  PamelL  Its  object  is  to 
tell  us  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the 
ways  of  Providence ;  that  what  may 
appear  for  our  good  is  mercifully 
taken  awa^ ;  that  what  we  fear  and 
^eve  for  is,  in  fact,  an  interposition 
m  our  favour.  The  chief  personaee 
of  the  story  is  an  aged  hermit,  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  sublunary  things,  and  was 
perplexed  by  the  spectacle  of  trium- 
phant vice  and  sunering  virtue.  To 
inouire  into  these  things  "  he  left  his 
cell,  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore,  and 
fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before^" 
and  commenced  his  journey.  He  is 
soon  joined  by  a  young  man,  who 
proves  so  agreeable  a  companion  that 
th^  resolve  to  continue  together; 
and  as  night  came  on,  they  drew  near 
to  a  stately  castle.  Here  the  master, 
with  ostentatious  civility,  presses  his 
kindness  upon  them.  He  forces  them 
to  taste  his  richest  dishes,  and  boasts 
of  his  invaluable  plate.  The  vounger 
fueBt  rewards  his  hospitality  oy  steal- 
ing a  golden  cup.  Horrorstruck  at 
the  sight,  the  hermit  is  too  much 
overcome  to  be  able  to  speak,  and, 
being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm, 
they  with  difficulty  find  admittance 
into  the  house  of  a  miserly  churl,  who 
grudges  them  the  poorest  food,  and  is 
glad  to  get  quit  or  them  the  moment 


the  sky  clears  up.  The  youth  at  part- 
ing presents  him  with  the  valuable 
gc^let  he  had  stolen  from  the  hospi- 
table lord,  and  the  hermit  is  as  thun- 
derstruck as  before.  They  then  get 
to  the  mansion  of  an  excellent  man, 
neither  mean  nor  ostentatious,  who 
treats  them  kindly,  amuses  them  with 
instructive  conversation,  concludes 
the  day  with  prayer,  and  conducts 
them  to  their  beda  In  the  morning 
the  stranger  steps  lioiselessly  up  to 
the  cradle  where  the  child  of^  his 
entertainer  is  asleep,  and  wrings  its 
neck.  Shocked,  terrified^  blmded 
with  his  agitatioiL  the  hermit  flies ;  he 
loses  his  way,  and  is  overtaken  by  his 
companion  aiid  a  servant  who  had 
been  sent  to  point  out  their  path  over 
a  bridge.  Wnen  they  reach  the  arch, 
the  stranger  goes  up  to  the  servant 
and  pushes  him  over  into  the  stream. 
He  js  drowned  before  their  eyes. 
The  wrathful  hermit  turns  on  the 
murderer,  but  is  silenced  by  his  sud- 
den transformation  into  an  angelic 
shape ;  and  the  heavenly  messenger 
reveals  the  causes  of  these  stranyge 
events: — 

"The  great  yain,  man  who  &red  on 

costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good. 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets 

shine, 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts 

of  wine, 
Has  with  the  cup  the  graceless  custom 

lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of 

cost. 
The   mean   suspicious   wretch,   whose 

bolted  door 
Ne'er  moTed  in  duty  to  the  wandering 

With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  hia 

mind 
That  HeaTen  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be 

kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  riews  the 

bowl. 
And  foels  compassion  touch  his  grateful 

souL 

Long  had  our  pious  frigid  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  hia  hwt 

from  God 
(Child  of  his  age) ;  for  him  he  lived  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  9teps  to  earth 

again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  God  to  save  the  father  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow). 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was 

just. 
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Bat  now  had  all  his  fortoiie  f«lt  a  wraok, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in   safety 

back: 
Hus  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant 

to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  oharity  would  fail  ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind:  this 

trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

Of  the  same  date  with  this  ap- 
peared the  famous  *'  Vision  of  Mirza," 
lUnstratiFe  of  the  unoertainty  of 
life  ;  but  as  it  derived  its  reputation 
firom  the  novelty  of  the  Eastern 
mode  of  treatment,  which  has 
since  been  carried  by  Johnson  in 
his  Jiasselas  and  Beckford  in  his 
Vathek,  and  Hawksworth  and 
others  to  a  greater  perfection,  we 
need  not  pause  over  it  here;  for, 
when  you  once  know  the  means  by 
which  a  trick  is  performed^  vou  take 
little  interest  in  the  tnck  itself. 
You  see  pancakes  baked  in  hats,  and 
geese  brought  out  of  emptv*  ba^, 
without  any  surprise.  We  have  in 
the  same  way  got  rid  of  Abdallah 
the  son  of  Mur^,  and  Mustapha  of 
the  sons  of  Ali.  Yet  there  is  one 
imitation  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
moreover  inculcating  so  admirable  a 
moral,  that  we  may  ^uote  it  at  length, 
especially  as  there  is  a  very  myste- 
rious incident  in  literary  histonr  con- 
nected with  its  authorship.  It  is  a 
fable  in  favourof  toleration,— written 
in  biblical  language,  and  commend- 
ing itself  at  once  to  the  judgment 
and  the  taste;  for  the  principle  it 
enforces  is  no  less  admirable  than 
the  maimer  in  which  it  is  done.  It 
has  alwavs  appeared  in  the  collected 
works  of  Dr  Franklin;  and  it  is  said 
in  a  note  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his 
Natural  Eistory  of  Man,  "  The  fol- 
lowing parable  against  persecution 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr 
Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man 
who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
learned  world,  and  would  make  a 
still  greater  figure  if  benevolence 
ahd  candour  were  virtues  as  much 
regarded  in  this  declining  age  as 
Imowledge."  Now,  thougo,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  word^  no  claim 
is  made  to  the  authorship  bv  the 
mere  statement  that  it  was  '^com- 
municated** by  Dr  Franklin,  still 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  con- 
tained in  all  the  collections  of  his 
works.    It  was  quoted,  in  his  life- 


time, in  the  very  terms  above  stated : 
he  never  repudiated  his  claim,  and 
no  one  else  disputed  it.  But  there 
arose  a  theological  inquirer,  a  lover 
of  old  English  learning,  and  in  the 
collected  works  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Tavlor,  who  lived  a  hunared  years 
before  Franklin  was  bom,  he  found 
the  identical  fable.  How  greatly  its 
worth  is  enhanced  when  we  find 
that  he  himself  was  a  witness  for 
conscience*  sake,  and  when  we  know 
that  when  the  Kestoration  again  put 
power  into  his  hands,  he  carried  all 
the  principles  he  had  advocated  in 
adversity  mto  the  fullest  practice 
when  the  state  of  affairs  was  changed ! 
How  do  we  account  for  Dr  Franklin 
resting  contented  under  the  load  of 
bays  to  which  he  had  no  title  ?  Per- 
haps he  never  took  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  subject,  never  having 
directly  named  himself  as  the  author; 
but  he  had  trophies  enough  of  his 
own  without  laying  claim  to  any 
body  else's. 

"  I  end  with  a  story  which  I  find  in 
the  Jews'  hooka  '  When  Abraham  eat 
at  his  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers^  he  espied 
an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his 
8ta£^  weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming 
towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  He  received  him  kindly,  washed 
his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to 
sit  down ;  but  observing  that  the  old 
man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  worship  the  Qod  of 
heaven  :  the  old  man  told  him  that  he 
worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  other  god;  at  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry  that- 
he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the 
stranger  was ;  he  replied,  "  I  thrust  him 
away  because  he  did  not  worship  Thee  :*' 
God  answered  him,  "  I  have  suffered  him 
these  hundred  years,  although  he  dis- 
honoured me,  and  couldst  not  thou  en- 
dure him  one  night  when  he  gave  thee 
no  trouble?"  Upon  this/  saith  the 
story, '  Abr^iam  fetched  him  back  again 
and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment 
and  wise  instruction.'  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  God  of  Abraham." — 
Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  v.  p.  604. 

Years  passed  away  after  Jeremy 
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Taylor's  time,  and  when  Addison    talking  birds  and.singinjgr  trees.    A 


published  his  Spectator^  the  fable, 
the  parable,  the  allegory,  and  the 
vision  became  favourite  modies  of 
inculcating  the  lessons  of  morality, 
or  lashing  our  favorite  faults.  The 
Guardian  and  the  Tatler  carried  on 
the  figurative  teaching,  till  at  length 
the  public  must  have  turned  away 
from  the  long-4rawn  histories,  where 
symbol  prevailed  over  fact,  and  life 
was  never  talked  of  except  as  a  river 
or  a  voyage ;  and  a  num  found,  on 
closing  his  paper,  that  the  Boyal 
Exchange  was  a  cattle-market  where 
bulls  and  bears  contended  tor  the 
championship  of  the  ring ;  and  mar- 
riage was  a  hard-driven  bargain; 
and  law  an  unfathomable  gulf,  where 
suicides  were  perpetually  jumping 
in,  and  filling  the  whole  air  with 
their  shrieks  and  lamentations.  Some 
few  of  these  still  remain  to  show  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author ;  but  when 
a  certain  Mr  Ridley,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  carried  the  figurative 
into  a  book  of  good  size,  and  pub- 
lished his  allegonc  lessons  under  the 
name  of  Persian  Tales,  so  perfect  was 
the  imitation  of  the  Oriental  style, 
and  so  interesting  the  stories  in 
themselves,  that  the  public  were  de- 
lighted to  accept  them  as  continua- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments, and  did  not  care  about 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Valley  of 
Despair,  or  the  Fountain  of  Oblivion. 
These  admirable  tales  were  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages  with  the 
disguising  title-page  of  the  modest 
author,  who  conceiued  his  own  name. 


bulletm  from  the  army  in  Spain— a 
report  in  the  Moniteur  of  a  new  levy 
for  the  invasion  of  England— put  aU 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Maugraby  and 
the  genii  into  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions :  so  the  national  mind 
fed  its  excitement  on  the  gallant  old 
ballads  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the 
spirit-stirring  chivalry  of  Walter 
Scott,  as  more  appropriate  to  the 
great  struggle  that  was  going  on. 
But  with  the  return  of  peace  gentier 
styles  of  literature  resumed  their 
popularity,  and  among  them  our 
mends  the  parable  and  the  allegoir 
were  not  wanting.  Scott  himself 
had  his  vision  of  the  future  in  the 
cave  of  Don  Roderick,  Byron  had  his 
Darkness,  and  Campbell  his  Last 
Man.  Conflicting  religious  views 
were  representeof  in  figure  and 
dreauL  ^unyan*s  great  work  was 
imitated  by  a  dozen  pilgrims,  aU 
starting  from  different  churches,  and, 
let  us  nope,  all  tending  to  the  same 
goal.  But  the  hopelessness  of  equal- 
ling so  great  a  masterpiece  perhaps 
diminished  the  power  of  the  writers, 
and  nothing  alx>ve  mediocrity  arose 
in  this  DecuQar  branch,  till  at  length 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  raised  it  to  a 
high  class  of  literature  again,  by  his 
beautiful  allegories  of  the  Rocky 
Island  and  Agathos.  Once  the  right 
chord  was  struck,  a  hundred  harps 
repeated  the  same  tone.  Among  the 
rest,  the  amiable  William  Adams  pro- 
duced a  series  of  gentie  indtements 
to  self-denial  and  virtue  in  his  vol- 
ume of  ^ocreefiL/^oranes.  MrMunro 


and  published  them  as ''  Translations  followed  with  equal  skill,  and  Ruskin 

from  the  Oriainal  Persian,  by  Sir  jj-*x--- — i  ji«__-i_x_  ai._  ^.i.i_ 

Charles  Morel,  for  a  long  time  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Ispahan.'' 


And  in  many  English  libraries  at 
this  moment  the  works  of  the  inge- 
nious Ridley,  who  was  a  descendcmt 
of  the  martyred  bishop,  are  classed 
among  their  Eastern  treasures,  and 
Sir  Charles  Morel  is  included  among 
the  translators  of  whom  his  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  Then  came 
a  long  period  of  dulness  and  com- 
mon-sense. We  were  engaged  in 
fighting  terrible  existences  m  the 
shape  of  Napoleon  and  all  the  forces 
of  Europe,  and  had  littie  inclination 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  ghouls 
and  magicians,  and  all  the  &mily  of 


ve  additional  dignity  to  the  fable 
by  his  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Yet  higher  than  them  all,  purer 
than  William  Adams,  brighter  thui 
Wilberforce,  more  varied  than  Rus- 
kin, is  the  great  Danish  fabulist, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Fable 
never  took  such  shapes  of  beauty,  or 
such  disguises  of  wisdom  before. 
The  wonderful  Tales  from  Den- 
fTtarib— indeed,  all  his  writings-^are 
equallv  marked  by  the  same  inex- 
haustible  ingenuity,  and  the  same 
exquisite  simplicity  and  truth.  In 
other  fMes  we  find  the  chief  effort 
made  at  a  clever  parallelism  be- 
tween the  thing  meant  and  the  thing 
spoken.     Every  part  of  one  must 
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haye  its  oounteipart  in  the  other ; 
80  that  the  fancy  is  racked  to  main- 
tain the  exact  balance  between  the 
fictitious  narratiye  and  the  real 
event  Thus  even  in  the  Rocky 
Island  there  is  not  a  single  descrip- 
tion or  incident  which  does  not  an- 
swer exactly  to  some  real  character- 
istic or  occurrence.  We  get  fatigued 
with  the  unyarying  reciprocity — 

"  GroTe  nods  at  groTe — each  alley  haa  a 
brother. 
And  half  the  parterre  just  refleota  the 
other." 

But  0^  Hans  Andersen.  Minute 
identities  are  omitted:  he  carries 
you  on  with  a  delightful  story  at 
which  children  gape  as  supernatural 
and  impossible,  but  to  which  the 
wise  man  listens  with  still  more  at- 
tention :  for  in  this  8ui)ematural  and 
impossiDle  he  recognises  everyday 
life  and  experience.  Instead  of  ty- 
ing himself  and  his  reader  down  to 
the  close  fittina^  of  his  tale,  he  leaves 
the  attentive  listener  impressed  at 
the  end  with  the  double  sensation 
of  havingbeen  at  a  theatre  and  a 
church.  He  has  laughed  at  clowns 
doing  the  most  preposterous  actions 
and  speaking  the  most  ludicrous 
nonsense ;  and  afterwards  discovers 
that  he  has  received  a  very  serious 
lecture — a  reprimand  for  thoughtless 
conduct,  and  encouragement  to  mend 
his  ways. 

The  self-delusion  with  which  we 
persuade  ourselves,  and  the  imblush- 
ing  vanity  with  which  we  persuade 
others,  of  our  perspicacity  and  clever- 
ness, were  never  so  admirably  lashed 
before  as  in  the  story  of  the  Em- 
peror's New  Clothes. 

Let  us  observe  in  this  short  ex- 
tract how  everybody  insists  on  the 
deamesB  of  his  own  vision,  and  his 
own  fitness  for  the  highest  post ;  and 
with  what  satirical  iradom  the  only 
voice  of  truth  in  all  the  dty  is  that 
of  a  little  child. 

"  Many  yean  ago  there  lived  an  Em- 

Cror  who  cared  so  Tery  much  about 
Ting  new  clothea,  that  be  spent  all  his 
money  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  veir 
•martlT  dressed.  He  did  not  oare  much 
about  his  troops ;  he  did  not  care  either 
about  going  to  the  play  or  driving  out, 
unless  it  were  that  he  might  show  hia 
new  clothes.    He  had  a  new  suit  for 


erenr  hour  in  the  day;  and  as  one 
usually  says  of  a  King  or  Emperor,  He 
held  a  privy  oouncil,  so  of  him  it  was 
said,  Hii  Migesty  sat  in  council  wiUi  his 
tailors. 

**  In  the  laige  town  where  he  redded 
people  led  a  merry  life.  Day  after  day 
fresh  visitors  arrived  at  court :  one  day, 
too,  a  oouple  of  swindlers,  who  called 
themsdvea  first-rate  weavers,  made  their 
^>pearance.  They  pretended  that  they 
were  able  to  weave  the  richest  stuflb,  in 
which  not  onlv  the  colours  and  patterns 
were  extremely  beautiful,  but  that  the 
dothes  made  of  such  stuffs  possessed 
the  wonderful  property  of  remaining 
invisible  to  him  who  was  unfit  for  the 
office  he  held,  or  who  was  extremely  silly. 

"'What  capital  dothea  they  must 
be  ! '  thought  the  Emperor.  '  If  I  had 
but  such  a  suit  I  oould  directly  find  out 
what  people  in  my  empire  were  not  eoual 
to  their  office ;  and,  besides,  I  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  clever  from  the 
stupid.  By  Jove,  I  must  have  some  of 
this  stufi*  made  diirectly  for  me  ! '  And 
so  he  ordered  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
given  to  the  two  swindlers,  that  Uiey 
might  set' to  work  immediately. 

**  The  men  erected  two  looms,  and  did 
as  if  they  worked  very  diligently  ;  but  in 
reality  they  had  got  nothing  on  the  loom. 
They  boldly  demanded  the  finest  ulk 
and  gdd  thread,  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  worked  awav  at  the  empty 
loom  till  quite  late  at  night. 

"  *  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  two 
weavers  are  getting  on  with  my  stuff/ 
said  the  Emperor,  one  day,  to  himself; 
but  he  was  rather  embarrassed  when  he 
remembered  that  a  silly  fellow,  or  one 
unfitted  for  his  office,  would  not  be  able 
to  see  the  stuff.  Tis  true,  he  thought, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself  there  was  no 
risk  whatever;  but  yet  he  preferred 
sending  some  one  else,  to  bring  him  in- 
telligence  of  the  two  weavers,  and  how 
they  were  getting  on,  before  he  went 
himself.  Everybody  in  the  whole  town 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  proper^  that 
this  stuff  was  sdd  to  possess,  and  all  were 
curious  to  know  how  dever  or  foolish 
their  neighbours  might  be  found  to  be. 

"'I  vrill  send  my  worthy  old  minister/^ 
said  the  Emperor  at  last,  after  much 
consideration ;  '  he  will  be  able  to  say 
how  the  stuff  looks  better  than  anybody; 
for  he  is  a  man  of  understanding,  and  no 
one  can  be  found  more  fitted  for  his 
than  he.* 

**  So  the  worthy  old  minister  went  to  the 
room  where  the  two  swindlers  were  work- 
ing awav  with  all  their  might  and  main. 
'  Lord  nelp  me  ! '  thought  the  old  man, 
opening  his  eyes  as  inde  as  possible; 
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'why,  I  cant  see  the  least  thing  whatever 
on  the  loom ! '  But  he  took  care  not  to 
give  voice  to  his  thoughts. 

"The  swindlers  begged  him  most 
IK>Utely  to  have  the  goodness  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  looms ;  and  then,  pointing 
to  the  empty  frame,  asked  him  if  the 
colours  were  not  of  great  beauty.  And 
the  poor  old  minister  looked,  and  looked, 
and  could  see  nothing  whatever;  for. 
Indeed,  there  was  nothing  at  all  there. 
*  Bless  me  !  *  thought  he  to  himself, '  am 
I,  then,  really  a  simpleton!  Well,  I 
never  thought  so,  and  nobody  dare  know 
it.  I  not  fit  for  my  office  1  No,  nothing 
on  earth  shall  make  me  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  the  stuff ! ' 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  swindlers, 
still  working  busily,  *  you  don't  say  if 
the  stuff  pleases  you  or  not.' 

^ '  Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful !  the  work 
is  admirable!'  said  the  old  minister, 
looking  at  the  beam  through  his  spec- 
tacles. '  This  pattern,  and  these  colours ! 
—well,  well ;  I  shaU  not  faU  to  tell  the 
Emperor  that  both  are  most  beautiful.' 

"^  Well,  we  shall  be  delighted  if  you 
do  so/  said  the  swindlers ;  and  named 
the  different  colours  and  patterns  which 
were  in  the  stufll  The  old  minister 
listened  attentively  to  what  they  said,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  repeat  all 
to  the  Emperor. 

"  The  swindlers  then  asked  for  more 
money,  and  silk  and  gold  thread,  which 
they  said  they  wanted  to  finish  the  piece 
they  had  begun.  But  they  put,  as  before, 
all  that  was  given  to  them  into  their 
own  pocket,  and  still  continued  to  work 
with  apparent  diligence  at  the  empty 
loom. 

*'  Some  time  after,  the  Emperor  sent 
another  officer  to  see  how  the  work  was 
getting  on,  and  if  the  piece  of  brocade 
would  soon  be  finished.  But  he  fared 
like  the  other :  he  stared  at  the  loom 
from  every  side ;  but  as  there  was  no- 
thing  there,  of  course  he  could  only  see 
the  empty  frame. 

'<  *  Does  the  stuff  not  please  you  as  much 
as  it  did  the  minister ! '  asked  the  men, 
making  the  same  gestures  as  before,  and 
talking  of  splendid  colours  and  of  pat- 
terns which  did  not  exist. 

" '  Stupid  I  certainly  am  not,'  thought 
the  new  commissioner  ;  '  then  it  must 
be  that  I  am  not  fitted  for  my  lucrative 
office, — ^that  were  a  good  joke !  how- 
ever, no  one  dare  even  suspect  such 
a  thine.'  And  so  he  hegui  praising  the 
stuff  that  he  could  not  see,  and  told  the 
two  swindlera  how  pleased  he  was  to 
behold  such  beautiful  coloura  and  sudi 
charming  patterns.  *  Indeed,  your  Ma- 
jesty,' said  he  to  the  Emperor  on  his 


return, '  the  stuff  which  the  weaven  an 
making  is  extraordinarily  fine.' 

"  The  magnificent  brocade  tlut  the 
Emperor  was  having  woven  at  his  own 
expense  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

^The  Emperor  wished  to  see  the 
costly  stuff  while  it  was  on  the  loom ; 
so,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  train  of 
courtiers,  among  whom  were  the  two 
trusty  men  who  had  so  admired  the 
work,  off  he  went  to  the  two  cunning 
cheats.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
Emperer^s  approach,  they  began  working 
with  all  diligence,  although  as  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  thread  on  the  loom. 

*"  Is  it  not  magnificent  ? '  said  the  two 
officen  of  the  crown.  *  Will  your  Ha* 
jesty  only  look  t  What  a  charming  pat- 
tern I  what  beautiful  coloun  ! '  SMd 
they,  pointing  to  the  empty  frames,  for 
they  thought  the  othen  really  could 
see  the  stuff 

**  'What's  the  meanmg  of  this ! '  said 
the  Emperor  to  himself, '  I  see  nothing  I 
This  is  a  terrible  matter !  Am  I  a 
simpleton ;  or  am  I  not  fit  to  be  Em- 
peror ?  Why,  that  were  the  wont  that 
could  happen  to  me.' — '  Oh,  charming  ; 
the  stuff  is  really  charming,'  said  he  then  ; 
*l  approve  it  highly  i '  And  he  smiled 
graciously,  and  examined  the  empty 
looms  minutely;  for  he  would  not  for 
all  in  the  world  say  that  he  could  not 
see  what  his  two  officen  had  so  much 
praised.  The  whole  suite  strained  their 
eyes  to  discover  something  on  the  looms, 
but  they  could  see  as  little  as  the  others. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  please 
their  master  the  Emperor^  they  all  cried, 
*  Oh,  how  beautiful  1 '  and  counselled  hit 
Majesty  to  have  new  robes  made  out  of 
this  magnificent  stuff  for  the  grand  pro- 
cession which  was  about  to  take  place. 
'  JBxoellent  1  charming  1  *  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  were 
extremely  pleased.  The  Emperor  was 
as  satisfied  as  his  courtiers,  and  conferred 
on  each  of  the  cheats  an  Order,  which 
they  were  to  wear  in  their  button-hole, 
and  save  them  the  title  of  '  Knights  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Loom.' 

"  The  night  preceding  the  day  on 
which  the  procession  was  to  take  places 
the  two  men  staved  up  all  night,  and 
had  sixteen  candles  buminff;  so  that 
everybody  might  see  how  they  worked 
to  get  the  Emperor^s  new  dress  ready  in 
proper  time.  They  pretended  to  unroU 
the  stuff  from  the  loom  ;  they  cut  in  the 
air  with  their  scissors,  and  sewed  with 
needles  that  had  no  thread.  'Now 
then,'  said  thcv,  'the  Emperor's  new 
suit  is  ready  at  last.' 

"  The  Emperor  then  made  his  appear^ 
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Mice  in  the  chamber  of  his  two  Knights 
of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Loom,  accompanied  by  hifl  chamberlains 
of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  the  two  cheats 
held  up  their  arms  as  though  they  had 
something  in  their  hand^  and  said, 
'  Here  are  your  Majesty's  knee-breeches ; 
here  is  the  coat,  and  here  the  mantle. 
The  whole  suit  is  as  light  as  a  cobweb : 
and  when  one  is  dressed  one  would 
almost  fancy  one  had  nothing  on :  but 
that  is  just  the  beauty  of  this  stuff ! ' 

** '  Of  course  1 '  said  all  the  courtiers, 
although  not  a  single  one  of  them  could 
see  anything  of  the  clothes. 

"  *  Will  your  Imperial  Majesty  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  undress  f  we  will 
then  try  on  the  new  things  before  the 

**  The  Emperor  allowed  himself  to  be 
undressed,  and  then  the  two  cheats  did 
exi^y  as  if  each  one  helped  him  on 
with  an  artide  of  dress,  while  his  Ma- 
jesty turned  himself  round  on  all  sides 
before  the  mirror. 

"  *  How  well  the  dress  becomes  your 
Majesty  1  and  how  well  all  fits  1  What 
a  pattern  !  What  colours  !  This  is  in- 
deied  a  dress  worthy  of  a  king  ! ' 

" '  The  canopy  which  is  to  be  borne 
above  your  Majesty  in  the  procession  is 
in  readiness  without,'  announced  the 
chief  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"'  I  am  quite  ready,'  replied  the  Em- 
peror. 'Do  my  new  things  sit  wellt' 
asked  he,  turning  round  once  more  be- 
fore the  looking-glass,  in  order  that  it 
might  appear  that  he  examined  the  dress 
very  minutely. 

**  The  pages  who  were  to  carry  the 
Emperor^s  train  felt  about  on  the  ground 
as  if  to  lift  up  the  end  of  the  mantle, 
and  did  exactly  as  if  they  were  carrying 
something,  for  they  also  did  not  wish  to 
betray  simplicity  or  unfitness  for  their 
post. 

"And  so  the  Emperor  walked  on, 
under  the  high  canopy,  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows 
cried  out,  '  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  Em- 
peror's new  dress  is  I  what  a  splen- 
did train  !  and  the  mantle,  how  well  it 
sits!' 

'*In  short,  there  was  nobody  but 
wished  to  cheat  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  saw  the  highly  valued  clothes, 
for  otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  either  a  simpleton  or 
an  awkward  fellow.  As  yet  none  of  the 
Emperor's  new  dresses  had  met  with 
such  approval  as  the  suit  made  by  the 
two  weavers. 

"'But  the  Emperor  has  nothing  on ! ' 
said  a  little  child.    '  Ah,  hear  the  voice 


of  innocence  t '  said  the  father,  and  on« 
person  whispered  to  the  other  what  the 
child  had  said. 

" '  But  he  really  has  nothing  on  1 '  ex- 
claimed at  last  all  the  people.  This 
vexed  the  Emperor,  for  he  felt  that  they 
were  right,  but  he  thought—'  However,  I 
must  bear  the  thing  to  the  end  1 '  And 
the  pages  placed  themselves  further 
fh>m  him,  as  if  they  were  canying  a  train 
which  did  not  even  exist." 

We  see  from  this  to  what  eminenoe 
our  originally  humble  fnend  the  Pro- 
yerb  has  risen.  With  a  slieht  toadi 
of  dramatic  life  it  rose  into  tne  Fable : 
with  a  slight  widening  of  range  and 
character  it  grew  into  the  Parable ; 
the  Parable  expanded  into  the  length- 
ened Tale,  or  soared  into  yision  and 
prophecy ;  or,  finally,  took  the  high- 
est elevation  of  all,  and  became  a 
Poem.  Through  all  these  intermedi- 
ate stages,  an  adage,  whidi  sounds 
dreadfully  dull  in  its  first  expression, 
becomes  the  Faery  Queen:  and  Ar- 
thur presiding  at  his  Table  Round, 
as  shown  to  us  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King,  what  is  he  but  the  grana  em- 
bodiment of  a  Conscience,  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  Passion  Knights 
and  Sentiment  LadieS|  encouraging, 
lebukinff,  or,  finally,  forgiving  accord- 
ing to  their  several  deserts )  Lance- 
lot, in  this  sense,  is  one  who  sins  not 
against  his  fnend  but  his  own  soul ; 
Guenever  is  pardoned,  not  by  the 
offended  husband,  but  tne  surer  voice 
of  her  repentant  neart  In  the  whole 
poem  there  is  the  nresentment,  in 
the  noblest  of  Englisn  words,  of  the 
common  saying  rdating  to  the  inner 
judge — Have  no  other  fear  if  the 
conscience  is  clear. 

But  if  these  genealogical  aspirings 
are  too  high,  ami  Faery  Queens  and 
Roval  Idylls  are  Somersets  and  How- 
ards beyond  all  cousinship  or  consan- 
guinity with  the  Browns  and  Smiths, 
we  can  still  claim  kindred  for  our 
dient  the  vulgar  Proverb  with  some 
of  the  best  blood  of  Pkmassus.  The 
next  time  we  talk  of  '^  every  bullet 
having  its  billet,**  or,  in  the  Scotch 
form,  '^  we  maun  a'  gang  when  the 
time  comes,"  let  us  turn  to  D'Her- 
belot,  and  see  with  what  a  poetic 
robe  Leigh  Hunt  clothed  the  Persian 
adage,  by  almost  verbally  translating 
it,  in  the  following  lines,  with  which 
we  will  close  this  paper,  in  case  of 
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haying  certain  proverbs  thrown  in    All  these  the  courtier  would  hare  asked, 

SHIL,  «'^<f^"'  "^"^^    ^^  ""     MsJedtuTttoranoe  «  the  n««  d«w 
good  as  a  feast.  near. 

And  the  Ring's  Master,  after  one  brief 
"  The  royal  sage— the  Master  of  the  Ring,  gase, 

Solomon — once  upon  a  mom  in  springy.  Looked  on  with  more  of  trouble  than 


Bv  Kedron,  in  his  garden's  rosiest  walk, 
Was  loitering,  wiui  a  pleasant  guest  in 

talk.  '  Oh  Solomon  !~oh  friend !— Lord  of  the 
A  man  of  awful  presenoe,  but  with  fuse  Riugi 

Tet  undisoemed,  was   seen   within  the  I  cannot  bear  the  horror  of  this  thinf  .* 

place.  '  Help  with  thy  mighty  power  1  Wish  ma^ 
The  stranger  seemed,  to  judge  him  by  his  I  pray, 

dress,  On  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay.' 

One  of  mean  sort,  a  dweller  with  distress,  Solomon  wished,  and  the  man  Tanished. — 
Or  some  poor  pilgrim ;— but  the  steps  \  Straight 

he  took  I  On  came  we  stranger  with  his  orbs  of 

Bespoke  an  inward  greatness,  and  his  |  fate  ; 

look  j  And  looking  harshly  on  the  King,  said  he — 

Opened  a  page  in  a  tremendous  book.     ]  *  What  meant  that  man  here  wasting  time 
How  he  got  there— what   wanted— who  with  Uiee  ? 

could  bo—  I  was  to  fetch  him  ere  the  dose  of  day 

That  yentured  thus  to  beard  such  priyaoy ;  From  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay.' 

Whether  some  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Ring,  Solomon  said,  bowing  him  to  the  ground — 

And,  if  so,  why  he  thus  should  daunt  the  '  Angel  of  Death,  there  shall  the  man  be 

King?  found."* 


TH£  MKKTlNa 

BiTTEB  was  the  tale  I  dreaded, 
Grief  of  heart  for  evermore, 

When,  from  years  of  weary  travel, 
Landing  on  my  native  shore, 
I  sought  out  the  ancient  viUage 
Ana  the  well-remembered  door. 

Long  it  was  since  any  tidinffs 

Beached  me  wandering  o^r  the  wave, 
And  my  soul  for  certain  Knowledge, 

Though  it  held  a  curse,  did  crave — 
Though  the  melancholy  answer 

Only  echoed  of  the  grave. 

I  had  left  three  little  children 

In  the  years  of  long  ago — 
But  i^ast  joy  is  present  sorrow ; 

Pamfnlly  the  seasons  flow — 
Who  am  I  to  be  delivered 

From  the  broken  hopes  below ) 

I  had  left  an  angel  woman 
Quardian  of  tne  tender  three — 

Is  she  dead  or  is  she  living  % 
Is  her  spirit  true  to  me  7 

Well  I  know  that  many  winters 
Cannot  change  her  constancy. 


And  I  sought  the  well-loved  cottage, 
Skirted  by  the  poplar  tall ; 

Waited  by  the  garden-wicket, 
Listening  to  the  waterfall ; 

And  I  caught  the  pleasant  odour 
Of  the  jasmine  on  the  walL 
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Then  I  entered^  and  ahe  knew  me, 

And  sank  fainting  in  my  arma. 
On  her  face  I  saw  imprinted 

Midnight  watchingB,  pain,  alarms. 
And  her  children  clustered  round  me, 

Undiyided,  free  from  harms. 

P.  S.  WOESLOT. 


FR0OBBS8. 

The  broad  advances  of  material  power, 
The  onward  sweep  of  intellectual  good, 
And  nations  movmg  into  manhooanew 
Through  wisdom  and  authentic  civil  change — 
0  soutexpansive  creed !  0  faith  to  stir 
The  individual  breast  with  hopes  divine, 
And  breathe  forgetfolness  of  private  wrong ! 
But  when  I  askeid  myself  what  these  have  done. 
What  failed  to  do,  I  felt  as  if  an  air. 
Steady  and  chill,  from  some  waste  wilderness. 
Swept  cold  across  the  chambers  of  my  heart ; 
For  throuffh  the  heavy  multitudinous  roll, 
Heard  underneath  the  noises  of  the  hour 
From  Life's  dark  hollows,  as  I  thought,  a  cry 
Unheeded,  inarticulate,  went  up. 
Which  forcibly  found  words  witnin  my  breast  :— 

Still  we  sufier  wrongs  imtold. 
Robbed  of  peace  and  joy  and  health. 

Slowly  slain,  t>oth  young  and  old. 
For  the  rich  man's  greed  of  wealth. 

How  long  shall  our  hearths  lie  cold  ? 

How  long  shall  our  lives  be  sold  % 

Else,  ye  men  of  nobler  mould. 
Say  it  shall  not  be  for  ever  I 

Vainly  doth  the  poor  man  groan, 
Yamly  doth  he  speak  his  grief. 

"  Work  on,  till  thy  days  be  flown : 
Seek  not.  save  in  death,  relief! 

It  is  thus  they  mock  his  moan. 

While  they  take  from  him  his  own. 

Leaving  him  the  grave  alone. 
Where  to  sleep  at  rest  for  ever ! 

Shall  there  not  deep  vengeance  fall 

On  the  tyrants  pitiless, 
Holding  cursed  festival 

In  a  people's  heaviness  % 
Yenffeance  late  or  soon  will  fall 
On  the  oppressors  one  and  all, 
Covering,  like  a  funeral  pall. 

These  iniquities  for  ever ! 

0  would  that  all  men  who  have  ejres  to  see. 
Who  feel  the  earthquake  heaving  in  its  chains. 
Would  lay  to  heart  the  remedy  of  things 
Dii^ointed,  ere  they  perish,  and  would  turn 
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Where  lies  the  one  hope  of  the  groanioff  earth! 

Nor  will  I  doubt  my  countrjr  shall  find  help — 

Not  in  the  selfishness  of  social  war, 

State  amtations,  and  the  building  up 

A  Babel  of  unripe  democracies ; 

But  in  the  chanty  of  man  to  man ; 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  common  blood 

Drawn  from* a  common  Father;  in  the  sense 

Of  Ohrisf  s  desert  wherein  we  all  are  rich, 

And  of  our  own  wherein  we  all  are  poor. 

This  is  that  touch  of  nature  which  will  make 

The  whole  world  kin,  and  bring  '*  the  golden  year.** 

And  Ood  be  thanked  that  many  to  this  end 

Are  working,  by  the  unfaithful  and  inert 

Derided,  not  defeated,  and,  though  faint, 

Pursuing ;  the  laborious  pioneers 

Who  pomt  the  scope  of  elemental  Risht ; 

Who  make  the  rough  ways  smooth,  the  crooked  straight ; 

Who  lift  the  yalleys  even  with  the  hills, 

And  on  a  secret  anvil,  hour  by  hour, 

Unfoiige  the  fetters  of  Humanity ! 

P.  S.  WOBSLEY. 


STRENGTH. 

In  strength  there  ever  dweUs  of  right 

Some  qualitv  of  noble  name. 
Which  through  base  uses  keei»  alight 

A  remnant  of  celestial  flame. 
And  cannot  leave  him  whollv  vile 

Within  whose  breast  it  takes  abode, 
Since  this  one  spot,  this  little  isle. 

Must  still  retain  the  stamp  of  God. 
In  Him  who,  not  of  kings  the  heir. 

Carves  out  a  crown  by  kingly  work. 
Must  needs  be  that  some  virtue  rare. 

Some  godlike  moral  erace,  doth  lurk. 
This,  shining  forth,  shall  colour  lend 

To  wrong,  or  questionable  act. 
Till  the  world  dreams  a  righteous  end 
Where  only  sophists  can  defend. 

And  Faith  becomes  the  slave  of  Fact 
Yet  is  it  an  effeminate  thing, 

A  woman-weakness,  still  to  crave 
For  works  that  make  the  world  to  ring, 
Or  setting  up  some  idol-king 

For  violence  pronounce  him  brave. 
For  stronger  far,  and  in  their  strength 

More  honourably  due  to  fame. 
Are  they  who  through  the  stormy  length 

Of  combat  kept  a  flawless  name ; 
Who,  reddened  to  the  brows  with  strife. 

Have  nourished  hearts  not  cruel  still ; 
Men  who.  though  widely  taking  life. 

Shed  blood  for  conscience'  sake,  not  will : 
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Who  sheathed  the  sword  when  peace  might  be, 

And,  bravely  glad,  confessed  it  gain ; 
In  whose  severe  sublimity 

Envy  detects  no  fatal  stain ; 
Men  of  a  perfect  mould ;  and  such, 

Who  knew  themselves  and  knew  their  time. 
We  cannot  honour  over-much 

In  stoiy  or  in  rhyme. 

Strong  is  the  statesman  who  can  wield 

A  nation  to  his  single  will. 
Teach  its  blind  passions  how  to  yield, 

And  lordly  destinies  fulfil ; 
Who  to  one  point,  whate'er  befall. 

Makes  every  shapely  guroose  bend. 
Becoming  all  things  unto  aU, 

So  he  may  gain  an  end. 
Yet  greater  o^  is  ill  success — 

Later  in  time  thev  reap  applause 
Whom  factions  could  not  ban  nor  bless ; 

Found  brave  enough  to  lose  a  cause ; 
Who,  'mid  a  grovelling  race  and  prone. 

Walked  honestly  erect  and  proud, 
Who  dared  not  lie  to  gain  a  throne. 

Nor  struck  their  colours  to  the  crowd. 
Such  shall  not  lack  renown  till  when 

Cometh  an  iron  age  at  last, 
Sneering  at  all  that  makes  us  men. 

Cursed  with  contemnings  of  the  Past ; 
Who,  reaping  where  they  nave  not  sown. 

Wax  selfish  in  their  base  degree ; 
Who  think  the  breath  thev  breathe  their  own, 

And  slur  the  light  by  which  they  see. 

This  is  the  noblest  strength  to  seek. 

And  fadeless  still  the  crown  remains. 
Which  once  He  wore  who,  strongly  w^. 

On  Calvary  was  wrung  with  pains. 
To  suffer,  and  without  complaint. 

Makes  grandeur  more  divine  than  all ; 
This  to  high  places  lifts  the  faint ; 

This  is  the  hero's  coronal 
To  wither  in  a  dark  dis|pu;e 

Which  half  a  word  might  wipe  away. 
And  clothed  with  calumny  to  face 

Contempt  and  hatred  day  by  day, 
Because  the  half-word  that  would  change 

Our  destiny  were  best  unsaid — 
0  wide  and  elevated  range 

Of  hearts  to  worthy  interests  wed ! 
So  blest  the  &me-r^;ardless  thou^t. 

Which,  to  divine  attractions  true. 
Feels  that  the  life  which  hath  been  taught 

To  suffer  hath  been  taught  to  do  1 

P.  S.  WOBSLBY. 
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OHAFTER  ZXIX. — ^A  HTSTEBIOUS  ADTEBTISKMSl^. 


"My  deab  Lad"  — thus  wrote 
Mr  Shearaway— "  I  waa  truly  glad 
to  leceive  tidings  of  you.  and  more 
especially  from  your  own  hand.  For 
though  you  have  been  long  away 
from  us,  you  are  by  no  means  forgot- 
ten, at  least  by  me ;  and  I  have  often 
caught  myself  wondering,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  doing  something 
eli£  (possibly  attending  to  a  sermon), 
what  on  earth  had  become  of  Norman 
Sinclair,  the  steadiest  lad  I  ever  had 
in  hand,  but  also  the  queerest  in  so 
far  as  r^urded  his  notions  for  the 
future.  For  a  time  I  heard  some- 
thing about  you  from  your  old  guar- 
dian. Ned  Mather;  but  he  became 
tired  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  ac- 
quaintances were  gradually  dying 
out.  and  about  three  years  ago  set- 
tled down  in  some  remote  part  of 
GaUoway,  where  good  fishing  is  to  be 
had,  since  when  he  has  given  no 
token  of  existence.  I  always  thought 
that  you  would  make  a  spoon  or  spoil 
a  horn  (which,  by  the  way,  is  but  a 
stupid  proverb,  because  if  you  don't 
make  a  spoon,  the  horn  of  course 
must  be  spoiled) ;  but  you  know  very 
well  what  I  mean ;  and  I  really  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  you  have  ffot  on 
so  well,  and  prophesy  even  better 
thin^  for  the  time  to  come. 

"With  regard  to  that  poor  de- 
mented creature,  Jamie  Littlewoo,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  tell  his  father 
what  you  have  communicated,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  saving  the 
idiot  from  absolute  ruin.  I  am  the 
more  bound  to  do  this,  because  it 
was  partly  through  my  advice  that  he 
was  sent  to  London,  tor  giving  which 
I  am  now  like  to  eat  my  fineers  from 
Texation.  But  I  did  it  aU  for  the 
best  We  could  make  nothing  of  him 
here.  He  could  neither  settle  down 
in  the  office,  nor  study  for  the  bar, 
but  took  up  with  idle  officers  and  dis- 
sipated ne'erdoweels,  of  whom  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  were/r<f^e« 


consumere  nati,  seeing  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  suroisted  entirely 
upon  arink.  What  could  we  do  with 
a  lad  who  would  neither  read  nor 
work,  and  never  came  home  to  his 
bed  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  I  thought  the  best  thing  was 
to  send  him  away  from  such  gjraceless 
company,  and  to  get  him  a  situation 
where,  at  all  events,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  for  certain  hours ; 
out  it  would  seem  from  your  account 
that  he  has  louped  from  the  frying- 

Cinto  the  fire,  and  «)t  into  the 
ds  of  the  Jews,  for  whose  conver- 
sion I  would  sincerely  pray,  and  even 
cheerfully  subscribe,  if  I  thought  that 
on  becoming  Christians  they  would 
cease  to  be  discounters  of  bills.  Mr 
Littlewoo  must  just  make  up  his 
mind  to  advance  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  his  gowk  of  a  son.  His 
case  is  a  hard  one,  for  I  don't  think 
he  has  saved  much,  having  an  expen- 
sive family.  What  with  dinners  and 
balls  and  pio-nics  (in  spite  of  which 
none  of  the  Misses  have  got  married), 
they  must  have  muddled  away  an 
awful  deal  of  money.  I  know  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  pay  the 
haberdasher's  account  for  tne  last 
twelvemonth. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessuy  that  I 
should  write  to  James  Littlewoo  im- 
mediately,as  I  expect  to  be  iuLondon 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  when  I 
shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  lia- 
bilities, and  consider  how  they  may 
be  discharged.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  coming  to  London  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  like  every  one 
else,  I  have  got  mixed  up  in  railway 
matters,  and  have  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  some  clients,  in  a  bill 
which  is  now  depending  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  railwaymania  is  the  most 
extraordinary  movement  that  I  can 
recollect.  It  has  taken  possession  of 
well-nigh  everybody  in  Edinburgh. 
Advocates,  wnters,  doctors,  citiicmSi 
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subscribe  for  hundreds  of  shares  in 
eveiy  new  line  that  is  projected,  and 
these  come  out  often  at  the  rate  of 
seven  in  the  day.  Nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  consider  where  the 
money  for  making  all  these  expensive 
works  is  to  be  found.  It  is  enough 
if  they  can  scrape  together  sufficient 
cash  to  pay  the  first  aepoeit ;  for  tiien 
thejr  get  scrip  in  exchange  for  their 
certificates,  and,  as  the  market  pre- 
sently stands,  all  kinds  of  scrip  are  at 
a  premium.  But  the  end  cannot  help 
bemg  disastrous.  I  am  greatly  griev- 
ed hj  the  infatuation  ofsome  person- 
al friends  of  my  own,  who  have  gone 
in  dreadfully  aeep;  but  wilful  men 
will  have  their  way,  and  they  would 
not  listen  to  my  preaching  though  I 
had  the  gift  or  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets. Glasgow  is  fully  worse  than 
tSdinburgh.  The  chappies  are  as 
greedy  as  gleds.  but  there  will  be  long 
nces  among  tnem  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrives. 

"  By  the  way,  did  you  receive  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  you 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  Vi- 
enna, where  I  understood  you  were 
residing?  I  rather  suppose  not,  be- 
cause, as  it  related  to  a  matter  of 
business,  you  would  naturally  have 
replied.  It  contained  an  advertise- 
ment which  I  cut  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  thinking  that  it  might  re- 
fer to  you,  and  I  kept  a  copy  of  it 
which  I  now  enclose.  The  advertiBe- 
ment  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
then  withdrawn.  I  would  have  writ- 
ten at  once  to  the  London  solicitors 
whose  names  ore  given,  and  who  are 
men  of  high  respectability;  but,  to 
say  the  truth.  I  was  not  sure  as 
to  your  fathers  rank  in  the  army, 
ana  the  number  of  his  regiment  My 
excellent  old  friend,  Dr  Buchanan, 

Jour  uncle,  never  spoke  much  about 
im;  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  com- 
mittmg  a  mistake,  as  once  occurred 
when  I  lodged  a  claim  for  a  client, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  Captain 
Oolin  Campbell  Not  that  your  name 
is  quite  as  common  as  the  other,  at 
least  out  of  Caithness,  but  I  could 
not  depone  to  the  identity.  I  also 
sent  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  to  Mather, 
but  got  no  answer,  Ned  being  notori- 
ondy  a  wretched  hand  at  Uie  pen.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  he  may  have 


applied  on  your  behalf  (that  is,  sup- 
posing yoa  are  the  party  indicated; ; 
but  I  would  not  have  you  take  that 
for  granted,  so  you  had  best  look 
after  the  matter  yourself" 

The  enclosure  was  to  the  following 
effect:— 

^  If  the  heirs  of  the  late  Henry 
Sinclair,  Lieutenant  in  the regi- 
ment of  the  line,  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  return  of  the  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  will  ap- 
ply to  Messrs  Poins  and  Peto.  solici- 
tors, Westminster,  they  will  near  of 
something  to  their  advantage." 

"  Poins  and  Peto !"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "  I  thought  that  association  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  days  of  the  mad 
Prince!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
I  am  the  party  indicated  by  the  ad- 
vertisement, but  what  can  it  possi- 
bly refer  to  ?  Most  likely  some  small 
arrear  of  regimental  pay,  which  my 
poor  mother  had  overlooked  in  her 
distress ;  at  least  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  But  here  comes  Attie 
Faunce.  Did  you  ever  get  a  letter, 
Attie,  stating  that  if  you  made  ap- 

glication  to  sorand-so,  you  would 
ear  of  something  to  your  advan- 
tage T 

"Scores  of  them,"  replied  Attie. 
"  But  as  they  invariably  contained  a 
preliminary  condition  that  I  should 
forward  a  sovereign  as  the  price  of 
the  information  to  be  given,  I  was 
content  to  remain  in  compiarative 
poverty  rather  than  part  with  my 
twenty  shillings.  Once^  indeed,  I 
carried  on,  by  way  of  ran,  an  ani- 
mated correspondence  with  Joseph 
Ady,  who  had  sent  me  a  letter  of  tne 
land :  my  object  being  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  personal  interview  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  achieved  a  noto- 
riety unparalleled  since  the  days  of 
Dando  the  oyster-eater.  I  assure' 
you  I  put  forth  my  full  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  was  well-nigh  suc- 
cessful, for  Joseph  at  last  gave  me  a 
rendezvous ;  but  aka  for  tne  vanity 
of  human  hopes  1  when  I  had  pene- 
trated the  regions  of  fur  White- 
chapel,  and  reached  the  Adyan  do- 
micile, the  door  was  opened  by  a 
tnumlent-looking  Hebrew,  with  fiery 
hair,  and  something  like  a  bed-post 
tucked  under  his  arm— a  very  hide- 
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ons  Oerberas,  I  assure  yon ;  and  he 
denying  that  Joseph  was  at  home,  I 
was  fain  to  sneak  off,  lest  Barab- 
bas  might  take  it  into  his  volcanic 
head  to  administer  a  touch  of  his 
bladgeon.  I  learned  from  the  papers 
next  day  that  I  had  only  been  an 
hour  too  late,  Joseph  having  been 
taken  into  cwrtiody  that  mommg,  on 
some  diarge  of  levying  money  under 
false  pretences." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  result 
from  such  advertisements  1 " 

"  I  draw  a  distinction  between  let- 
ters and  advertisements.  A  letter 
costs  the  sender  nothing :  but  adver- 
tising is  expensive,  and  therefore  not 
Hkely  to  be  resorted  to  without  some 
kind  of  object.  But  why  do  you 
askr 

"Because  I  have  just  received, 
from  a  correspondent  in  Scotland,  a 
copy  of  an  aavertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  I  was  abroad,  and 
which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  peiv 
son  than  myself. 

Attie  read  it  over  with  attention. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  this  is 
worth  inquiring  into,  Sinclair,**  he 
aaid;  "Poms  and  Peto  stand  high  in 
the  profession,  and  reckon  among 
their  clients  some  of  the  first  gentle- 
men in  the  land.  You  may  consider 
yourself  fortunate  in  having  to  deal 
with  them.  But  tell  me ;  was  the 
Lieutenant  Sinclair,  mentioned  in 
this  adv^ieement,  your  father  ? " 

"He  was." 

"  And  are  you  his  eldest  son  1" 

"I  am  an  only  child." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  relations 
who  may  have  died  without  heirs ; 
or  are  you  aware  if  your  father's 
name  was  inserted  in  any  deed  of 
entail  1  Such  things  are  by  no  means 
uncommon." 

"  I  have  no  expectations  of  the 
kind.  Attie ;  and  I  do  not  think  it 
at  all  likely  that  there  is  any  such 
fortune  in  store  for  me.  I  lost  both 
my  parents  so  earl;^  that  I  know 
little  of  my  family  mstory,  but  I  re- 
sided, when  a  boy,  with  my  sole 
maternal  uncle,  and  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  had  no  near  rela- 
tions.^ 

"  Well ;  we  need  not  speculate  up- 
on that,  which  doubtless  will  be  made 
clear  by  Poins  and  Peto^s  explana- 


[Oei 

tion.  I  say  though,  Eclair— will  it 
not  be  best  for  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeing  them  ?  Depend  upon  it,  yea 
will  not  be  able  to  apply  younelf 
seriously  to  anything  until  you  know 
the  full  meaning  m  this  adveitiae- 
ment  It  is  extraordinary  what  aa 
effect  a  mysterious  communication 
has  upon  the  mind  !  It  sets  it  for* 
menting  like  one  of  Meux's  porter- 
vats,  and  stimulates  the  imagmaUon 
to  the  uttermost  Ah,  there  b  no- 
thing like  mystery !  More  than  hiJf 
the  romance  of  society  departed  with 
the  mask  and  domino  j  for  a  modem 
unsigned  bUlet-daux  is  but  one  de- 
gree more  interesting  than  a  wash- 
ing-bill, and  the  orthography  usually 
employed  in  both  kinds  oi  documents 
is  the  same." 

Faunce  was  right  I  can  conceive 
the  fisherman  in  the  Oriental  stoiy 
porbg  for  hours  over  the  mysterious 
vase  which  his  nets  had  recovered 
from  the  sea,  gazing  with  wonder  <m 
the  strange  characters  impressed  on 
the  cabaSstic  seal,  speculating  on 
what  the  contents  pomibly  could  be 
—  beginning  perhaps  with  simple 
nard,  and  then  mounting,  throuifiii 
gradations  of  value,  until  diamonos^ 
rubies,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  opals 
flashed  upon  his  imagination  as  the 
kernels  of  that  rugged  rind.  At 
length  he  opened  it  and  lo,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  no  more  than  a  bottle 
of  smoke  !  So  with  the  wife  of  BLu^ 
beard.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  poor  Fatima  should  long 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
forbidden  chamber?  Surly  woman- 
haters  (if  such  monsters  there  really 
be)  are  fond  of  quoting  that  instance 
of  female  curiosity ;  but,  as  I  read 
the  story,  Futima  was  less  actuated 
by  curiosity  than  impelled  by  the 
wild  force  of  an  over-excited  imagin- 
ation. Curiosity  is  a  mean  and  rar- 
tive  propensity — imagination  is  a 
godlike  attribute.  It  is  miserable 
weakness  to  yield  to  the  one ;  the 
other  compels  yon  to  do  its  bid- 
ding. 

Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the 
chambers  of  the  solicitors ;  and,  after 
waiting  for  a  short  time,  was  uaheied 
into  the  apartment  of  Mr  Poins,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  ,*  a  quiet, 
composed,  ^tlemanlv  man,  who^ 
without  rismg  from  his  seat,  mo- 
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tioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  then  asked 
vhat  my  business  might  be. 

''I  wait  upon  you,  sir/*  said  I, 
"  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
which  I  understand  was  issued  by 
your  firm  rather  more  than  a  year 

"What  advertisement  do  you  al- 
lude tor*  said  Mr  Poins.  "Our 
business  being  rather  a  large  one.  I 
must  beg  you  to  be  more  specific. 

"I  believe  this  is  a  copy  of  it, 
air,**  I  replied,  placing  the  aocnment 
in  nis  hand. 

Mr  Poins  glanced  at  the  paper, 
and,  I  think,  slightly  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  then  favoured  me  with 
a  long  and  attentive  look. 

"Are  you,  sir,  an  heir  or  relative 
of  the  lieutenant  Sinclair  here  men- 
tioned, or  do  you  simply  come  in 
behalf  of  a  claimant  ?'* 

"  My  name,  Mr  Poins,  is  Sinclair^ 
Norman  Eclair.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Sinclair  was  my  father.** 

"  Indeed  r  said  Mr  Poins,  still 
continuing  his  scrutiny.  "Pardon 
me  for  asking  if  you  are  prepared  to 
make  fi[ood  that  assertion  by  un- 
doubted evidence  ?** 

"  UnquestionaUy  I  am  :— that  is  " 
said  I,  correcting  myself,  "the  evi- 
dence is  in  Scotland,  the  country  of 
my  birth,  whence  it  can  readily  be 
obtained. 

Mr  Poins  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said — 

"  This  advertisement,  Mr  Sinclair, 
is  of  a  somewhat  remote  date.  May 
I  inquire  why  you  did  not  make 
earlier  application  ?'* 

"  Because,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  it 
till  this  m<»nin^,  when  the  copy 
which  you  now  nold  in  your  hand 
was  forwarded  to  me  from  Scotland. 
I  have  been  for  several  years  on  the 
Oontinenl^  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  a  letter,  informing  me  of  the  an- 
nouncement when  it  first  appeared, 
miscarried.** 

"  That  was  unlucky,**  observed  Mr 
Poins. 

Somewhat  piqued  by  the  dryness 
of  the  man,  I  said— 

"  The  advertisement,  sin  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  heirs  of  Lieutenant 
Sinclair,  on  applyiujg  to  your  firm, 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage. I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
bis  heir— I  now  request  that  you 


will  favour  me  with  the  promised 
information.** 

"  Nay.  nay !  We  must  not  go  on 
toorapial^.  The  first  condition,  you 
observe,  sir,  is  that  you  shall  furnish 
proper  proof  that  you  are  the  heir. 
Without  that,  I  cannot  proceed  upon 
your  assertion.** 

"  Then,  sir,  you  doubt  my  word  1 
That  leaves  me  no  other  alternative 
than  to  cut  short  an  interview  which, 
remember^  I  did  not  solicit.** 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,  for  a  moment, 
sir,**  said  Poins.  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  displeased  by  this  sb'ght  eoulli- 
tion  on  my  part  "  You  must  not  be 
offended  because  I  show  the  habitual 
caution  of  a  lawyer.  You  will  at 
once  understand  why  I  require  satis- 
factory proof  that  you  are  the  heir, 
when!  inform  you  that  already  we 
have  had  applications  from  several 
claimants.** 

"  As  heirs  of  Lieutenant  Sindair?** 
cried  I,  in  astonishment. 

"  Even  so,**  said  Mr  Poins. 

"And  did  they  offer  to  produce 
evidence  to  that  eSOfect  ?  ** 

"  They  not  only  offered,  but  actu- 
ally did  so.  The  evidence,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  in  any  way  satis- 
factory.'*^ 

"You  amaze  me,  Mr  Poins!"  I 
exclaimed.  "  I  am  my  father*s  sole 
child :  I  never  understood  that  he 
had  any  near  relatives.  The  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  applied  to  you 
must  have  been  impostors.** 

"  In  that  view,*'  replied  Mr  Poins, 
"I  am  certainly  disposed  to  join. 
We  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  compelled  to  be  most  circumspect 
in  our  inquiries,  so  numerous  are  tiie 
instances  of  fraud  that  are  daily  at- 
tempted to  be  practised.  In  cases 
of  succession,  this  is  very  common ; 
and  therefore  it  is  usual,  when  claim- 
ants present  themselves,  to  ask 
whether  they  have  any  references  to 
give  as  to  position  and  antecedents.** 

"I  penectly  understand  your 
meaning,  Mr  Poins,**  I  replied.  "  i  ou 
want  to  know  precisely  who  and 
what  I  am?** 

The  solicitor  assented  by  a  bow. 

«  Then,  sir,**  said  I, "  I  shaU  firankly 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  such  references  immediately. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  individuals 
resident  here  to  whom  I  might  con- 
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fidently  appeal  if  this  were  a  oiies- 
tion  of  character ;  but^  except  m)in 
what  I  have  myself  communicated, 
neither  are  acquainted  with  my  early 
history." 

"Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  mention  their  names)  asked  Mr 
Poins. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  referring  to 
Lord  Windermere  and  Mr  Osborne, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  really 
had  no  right  to  take  such  a  liberty ; 
BO  I  replied — 

''  I  might  do  so,  Mr  Poins,  if  their 
testimony  could  in  any  way  expedite 
the  business ;  but  from  what  you  have 
said,  I  apprehend  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  I  understand  this  is  simply 
a  question  of  fact  You  require  that 
I  shall  prove  my  birth — that  proof 
you  shaU  have.  Any  other  conside- 
rations are  extrinsic. 

«  Sir,"  replied  Mr  Poins,  "  that  is 
the  correct  business  view.  In  the 
mean  time,  will  you  favour  me  with 
your  address?" 

"Most  willingly."  And  I  gave 
him  my  card. 

"One  word  more,  Mr  Sinclair," 
Bud  Poins:  "are  you  acquainted 
with  any  solicitor  in  town  ?  because, 
if  you  are,  that  might  materially  tend 
to  obviate  difficultie&" 

"  I  have  no  le^  adviser  here,"  I 
replied.  "  But  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  I  expect  the  arrival  from 
Edinburgh  of  a  friend  who  has 
known  me  from  boyhood,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  the  profession, 
to  whose  hands  I  shall  intrust  the 
further  conduct  of  the  business." 

"Surely  you  may  confide  to  me 
his  name,  at  all  events  1"  said  the 
inquisitive  Poins,  who  seemed  bent 
upon  fining  information  without 
impartmg  any. 

"  I  alluae  to  Mr  Walter  Shearaway, 
Writer  to  the  Signet" 

"A  member  of  the  firm  who  act 
as  family  agents  for  the  Marquess  of 
Carrabasi" 

"The  same,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr  Sinclair,  I  anti* 
cipate  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement ;  that  is,  if  Mr  Shear- 
away  shall  corroborate  your  state- 
ment" 

"  That  yon  must  learn  from  Mr 
Shearaway  himself!  And  now^  Mr 
P6ins,I  shall  wish  you  good  morning." 


"Oood  morning,  Mr  Sinclair.  It  is 
from  no  discourtesy  that  I  withhold 
for  the  pr^iit  the  information  yoa 
desire.  When  you  substantiate  your 
claim— that  is,  when  the  evidence 
of  your  birth  is  laid  before  me— you 
will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  I  faiave 
not  been  wantonly  trifling  with  your 
time.  Put  what  construction  you 
please  on  that,  and  farewell  for  the 
present" 

"Well !"  thought  I,  as  I  turned 
my  steps  homeward,  "if  these  are 
the  pleasures  of  hope,  they  bear  a 
marvellous  similitude  to  disappoint- 
ment !  Why,  my  case  is  much 
harder  than  that  of  the  suitors  of 
Portia ;  for  they  had  the  option  of 
terminating  their  anxiety  by  select- 
ing one  of  tne  baskets,  whereas  I  am 
not  only  left  without  a  dboioe,  but 
am  left  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  I  have  to  expect.  The  ancients 
said  of  Plntus,  the  god  of  riches,  that 
he  was  lame  as  well  as  blind,  so  that 
when  Jupiter  desired  him  to  visit 
any  favoured  individual,  his  ap- 
proach was  so  slow  that  oftentimes 
the  expeetinfl;  party  grew  old  before 
he  came.  But  what  reason  have  I 
to  suppose  that  Plutus  is  even  on  his 
way  f  That  impenetrable  Poins  is 
qualified  to  have  been  high-priest  of 
tne  oracle  of  Dodona !  And  yet,  if 
the  information  he  possesses,  but 
will  not  disclose  until  I  have  estab- 
lished my  identity,  has  reference  to 
a  mere  trifle,  would  he  have  given 
himself  all  this  trouble  ?  ReaBy  it 
is  most  vexatious  to  be  launched  on 
so  uncertain  a  sea  ! " 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  I  record  these  impres- 
sions. Natural  they  might  be,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  surely  un- 
gracious ;  since  it  is  our  duty  to 
wait  for  what  fortune  may  befall  us, 
without  impatience  and  without  re- 
pining. But  I  fear  it  is  true  that 
even  a  glimpse  of  j>rosperitf  is  apt 
to  unsettle  our  nunds,  and  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  hauntinff  influence  of 
troublesome  and  falhicious  phan- 
tasms. Alnaschar,  before  he  round 
himself  in  possession  of  his  basket  of 
gUss-ware,  was  doubtless  a  happy 
and  contented  man,  ^ing  to  rest 
with  the  sun  and  rismg  with  the 
lark,  trusting  to  Providence  for  his 
daily  bread,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
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morrow,  tnd  implicitly  adoptiog  the 
maxim  that  auffidest  for  the  da^  ia 
the  evil  thereof.  But  hia  bnttle 
hoard  became  a  curse.  It  made  him 
a  viaionarYy  taught  him  to  indulge 
in  the  wilaeat  and  moat  extravagant 
expectationa,  and  finally  was  shiver- 
ed into  a  thousand  fragments  by  a 
touch.  My  own  hopes,  so  sudden- 
ly roused,  did  not  rest  on  a  much 
more  substantial  basis;  but  I  had 
heafd  enough  to  destroy  the  eauili- 
briam  of  my  mind,  and  to  withdraw 
my  attention  from  that  daily  labour 
which  hitherto  had  been  my  duty 


and  my  comfort  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  tried,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  master 
this  feeling.  The  mnne  ignotum  j>ro 
magnifico  nad  fairly  got  possession 
of  mj  thoughts.  I  nad  found  a 
Mephistopheles  in  Poins,  and  felt 
assured  that  rest  would  never  return 
to  me,  until  the  secret  was  extorted 
from  the  demon.  So  I  resolved  to 
do  what,  under  the  drcumstancea, 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  thing— that 
is,  I  agreed  with  Attie  Fauuce  to  go 
down  to  Greenwich,  and  discuss  the 
subject  over  a  fish-cunner  and  a  cool 
bottle  of  daret. 


OHAPTXB  XXX.^A  DAT  AT  OBXXNWIOH. 


Our  Parisian  friends  are  extremely 
fond  of  contrasting  the  gaiety  and 
pleasure  which  surround  existence 
m  their  beautifrd  and  luxurious  city 
with  the  dull  monotony  of  London 
life,  which,  they  opine,  must  be  very 
grievous  to  bear.  The  sturdy  Briton 
who,  in  dietary  matters,  maintains 
the  unrivalled  superiority  of  beef- 
steaks and  brown-stout,  and  who  is 
as  methodical  in  his  recreation  as 
in  his  mode  of  conducting  business, 
may  esteem  this  an  absolute  delu- 
sion ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  more  than  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  the  vaunting  of  the  fo- 
reigner. I  exclude,  of  course,  from 
consideration  family  establishments  * 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  to  be  compared  with  the  com- 
forts of  English  domesticity ;  so  per- 
fect so  well  regulated,  so  conducive 
to  tne  health  both  of  mind  and  body, 
is  the  arrangement  of  our  homes. 
What  can  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
the  fireside  round  which  wife  and 
children  are  gathered—for  the  mu- 
tual confidence  of  spouses— for  the 
sweet  social  intercourse  of  family 
connections  and  friends?  With  us 
marriage  effects  a  vast  change  in  the 
thoughts,  habits,  and  pursuits  of 
men.  They  have  entered  upon  a  new 
sphere  of  duty,  and  to  that  they  must 
adapt  themselves  and  be  true,  if  they 
wish  to  gain  the  esteem  or  deserve 
the  applause  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
In  franco  it  is  different  There, 
marriage  is  regarded  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenancey  which  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any   change   of 

VOL.  LXXXVra.— NO.  DLX. 


habit  Monsieur  has  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  breakfitsts,  dines^  and 
spends  the  evening  irrespective  of 
Madame,  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ances^ male  and  female,  need  not  be 
those  of  her  husband.  Of  all  gods, 
the  French  Hymen  is  the  most  piti- 
fuL  He  is  simply  hired  for  a  sin^^le 
day  to  attend  the  ceremony  with 
his  torch :  and  then,  having  received 
the  stipulated  numoer  of  francs,  is 
dismissed  from  the  establishment  for 
ever. 

But  the  arrangements  for  bachelor 
life  are.  or  rather  were  before  the 
establishment  of  clubs,  infinitely  more 
delightful  and  commodious  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  The  raptures  of 
Bob  Fudge,  though  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  sensuality,  are  not 
much  exaggerated,  and  must  have 
found  an  echo  in  many  British  bo- 
soms. Between  the  wretched  London 
lodging-house  breakfast  and  the  ele- 
gant aefedner  of  the  Parisian  cafe, 
what  an  egregious  difference  1  With 
what  infinite  disfijust  must  those  who 
have  habitually  cuned  at  Beauvilliers' 
or  the  Rocher  de  Cancalle,  recall  to 
memory  the  stifling  odours  and  coarse 
fare  of  a  city  chop-house!  There 
may  have  been,  since  then,  some  im- 
provement in  that  respect ;  but  in 
the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  extempor- 
ise a  really  good  and  elegant  dinner 
in  London,  at  least  without  payment 
of  a  most  exorbitant  price.  In  or- 
der to 'secure  that,  you  were  forced 
to  go  either  to  Greenwich  or  Rich- 
mpnd. 
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It  being  now  the  wl^but 
son,  Greenwich  was  of  course  the 
fayoorite,  and  thither  Attie  Fannoe 
and  I  repaired.  How  that  little 
Hospital  town  coald  manace,  wiUi 
all  its  hotels,  to  aocommooEate  and 
provide  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
throng  of  guests  daily  dis^^rged  by 
the  city  was  exceedingly  miraculous ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
of  Londoners  who  were  lured  thither 
by  the  fine  weather  and  fresh  salu- 
brious air  of  the  Park,  there  was  a 
whole  army  of  railway  witnesses 
and  railway  officials,  who,  being  sus- 
tained and  fed  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  companieiB,  came 
flocking  to  the  banquet  with  the 
voracity  of  ravens,  resolute  not  to 
lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  en- 
joyment ^ich  the  speculative  mania 
had  so  unexpectedly  placed  within 
their  reach.  Old  Father  Thames 
might  have  addressed  to  Ocean  a 
complaint  similar  to  that  which 
Xanthus  preferred,  when,  in  revenge 
for  his  a^^ression  on  Achillea  Vulcan 
invaded  his  banks  and  made  havoc 
among  his  fishes— such  demands  were 
there  for  fresh  relays  of  whitebait, 
eels,  and  flounders,  as  threatened  the 
absolute  extermination  of  the  whole 
of  the  finny  tribe.  Loud  was  the 
bray  for  viands,  incessant  the  pop- 
ping of  the  coiks ;  while,  half  dis- 
tracted by  the  multitude  of  calls,  and 
vet  attempting  to  maintain  the  sem- 
blance of  perroct  self-possession,  the 
ministering  waiters  flitted  through 
the  motley  groups. 

Havin;^  secured  a  table,  and  or- 
dered dinner  to  be  ready  at  a 
particular  hour,  Faunce  and  I  stroll- 
ed out  into  the  Park,  where  the 
Mayflower  was  yet  luxuriant,  filling 
the  air  with  its  unrivalled  fragrance, 
and  where  the  forest  foliage  admit- 
ted the  sunbeams  in  long  shafts  of 
golden  green.  Passing  from  glade  to 
glade,  among  the  quiet  fallow-deer, 
apart  from  the  more  open  slopes, 
where  the  lads  of  Cheapside  ana 
damsels  of  Bow-bell  were  making 
holiday  in  their  own  ouaint  fashion, 
after  the  manner  of  Jack  and  Jill, 
renowned  in  nursery  song,  we  came 
to  a  little  postern -gate  opening  on 
Blackheath,  and  emerged  upon  the 
bree^  common.  Considenng  its 
vicimty  to  London,  the  scene  was 
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strangely  solitary.  Scarce  a  pas- 
senffer  or  vehicle  appeared  on  the 
road.  A  few  donkeys  ready  capari- 
soned, but  unbespoke  by  riders,  were 
nibbling  the  stunted  grass,  whilst 
the  urchins  who  had  them  in  charge 
were  engaged  in  an  animated  game 
at  leap-frog.    In  the  distance  two 

Erocessions  of  boarding-school  girk, 
eaded  bv  their  respective  duennas, 
moved  alone  at  a  funereal  pace. 
Otherwise  the  place  was  as  aesti- 
tute  of  life  as  the  long  reaches  of 
Salisbury  Plain. 

We  set  out  for  a  Imsk  walk,  as 
a  preliminary  for  the  dinner ;  and 
Attie,  as  usuaL  made  himself  most 
entertaining:  Observing  that  I  was 
rather  absent  (for,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  could  not  dismiss  the  interview 
of  the  Quvnin^  from  my  mindX  he 
launched  out  into  all  sorts  of  droll 
conjectures  regarding  the  secret 
which  was  locked  up  in  the  bosom 
ofMrPoins.  Among  other  vagaries, 
he  composed  a  bruliant  litue  ro- 
mance, after  the  manner  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  making  me  out  to 
be  a  Crown-Prince  imo  had  been 
changed  at  nurse.  He  then  sketched 
our  triumj^l  entry  into  the  heredi- 
tary dominions— for  he  insisted  on 
being  nominated  Prime  Minister — 
amidst  the  vwaU  of  the  populace ; 
negotiated  a  very  convement  mar- 
riage with  a  neighbouring  Arch- 
duchess of  sarpassmg  beau^ ;  em- 
broiled me  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Sultan  for  having  raised  the  tariff 
upon  bowstrings;  and  finally  con- 
ducted me,  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army,  to  Constantinople,  where 
we  plucked  down  the  crescent  fircnn 
the  dome  of  St  Soplua.  I  could  not 
help  Uiughing  heartily  at  this,  and 
expressed  my  surprise  that  he  had 
never  turned  his  talents  for  romance 
to  anypractical  purpose. 

"  Why,  you  see/'  said  Attie,  "  the 
public  taste  has  oeen  somewhat  de- 
baudied  of  late,  and  a  fine  inventive 
genius  like  mine,  which  spurns  at 
probability,  would  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated. I  once  tried  a  tale  tor  a 
magadne,  but  the  manuscript  was 
returned  to  me  with  an  intimation 
that  the  editor  considered  my  story 
rather  too  bloodthirsty  and  trucu- 
lent for  insertion  in  his  pages.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  milk-and-water.  If 
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I  recollect  aright,  there  were  ten 
BUigle  oombets,  three  luwaBBiDatioDS, 
two  potfoninga,  an  Inqoiaition  scene, 
and  the  sack  of  a  dty,  compreasea 
within  very  narrow  compass ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  mmeeenary  mourn- 
ing at  the  close,  I  killed  (^  all  my 
diaracters  except  a  jocose  seryio^- 
man,  who  wound  up  with  a  comic 
ditty.  I  don't  know  where  else  he 
coold  have  got  so  much  stirring 
action  thrown  into  so  limited  a 
space;  but  the  blockhead  rcneeted 
my  contribution  for  a  Low-church 
stoiy  intended  to  expose  the  Pusey- 
ites.  Most  consummate  trash  it  was, 
I  can  assure  ▼on.'* 

"  Bat  really,  Attie,  I  wonder  you 
don't  turn  your  attention  to  some 
steady  pursuit  A  butterfly  exist- 
ence IS  all  verjr  well  just  now;  but 
you  will  grow  tired  ci  it  at  last ;  and 
then  perhaps  you  may  regret  that 
you  have  not  emj^oyed  your  time  to 
better  purpose." 

"  I  haye  a  high  respect  for  your 
opinion,  Sinclair ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  at  present  you  are  enxmciatin^ 
something  like  cant  What  would 
you  haye  me  do  f  Is  it  not  a  common 
complaint  that,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary competition,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  opening  for  young 
men  of  edueation—meanmg  of  course 
those  who  haye  no  fortune  of  their 
own  to  trust  to ;  and  would  you  haye 
me,  who,  thanks  to  Proyidenoe,  am 
aomewhat  better  off,  go  in  for  a  share 
of  the  miserable  cake  which  must  be 
divided  among  so  many  applicants) 
I  give  you  my  honour  I  should  re- 
gard myself  as  a  shabby  fellow  if  I 
did  anything  of  the  kino." 

''  But,  Founce,  constituted  as  we 
are,  work  of  some  sort  is  almost  a 
necessity." 

''I  deny  that  Deep  scholars  don't 
work :  they  read,  and  so  do  I,  though 
my  readiog  may  be  different  from 
theirs.  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
work  ?  Most  people  use  the  term  as 
significant  of  something  that  remu- 
nerates—that can,  one  way  or  other, 
be  estimated  at  a  money  value.  Now. 
suppose  I  were  a  lawyer,  and  laid 
myself  out  for  practice.  I  should 
have  to  defend  Nokes  and  Stokes 
against  actions  for  trespass,  or  pro- 
secute GKles  and  Styles  for  poachmg, 
,or  make  motions  in  Chancery,  or 


plead,  if  you  like,  before  the  House 
of  Peers.  All  veir  well,  and  I  get  a 
lot  of  guineas  for  doing  sa  But  if  I 
have  enough  guioeas  of  my  own  and 
to  spare,  is  there  anything  commend- 
able or  exemplary  in  my  devotiDg  my 
time  to  the  tumin|;  over  of  musty 
law-books,  and  thmning  my  hair 
by  the  continual  attrition  of  a  con- 
founded wig?  Suppose  that  I  get 
to  the  top  of  my  profession,  shalT  I 
have  done  anyuung  to  cause  me 
to  be  remembered  ?  Certainly  not 
Three  years  alter  the  demise  of 
*  Arthur  Faunce,  Esquire,  Queen's 
Counsel,  whose  eminence  at  the  bar 
is  proverbial,'  the  name  will  be 
utterly  forgotten.  Is  that  a  tempt- 
ing prospect  T 

^  Then,  am  I  to  understand,  Attie, 
that  you  put  in  a  plea  for  indo- 
lence f  " 

**  Certainly  not  I  call  no  man  in« 
dolent  who  exerts  his  faculties  in  any 
direction  whatever;  but  I  protest 
against  the  vulgar  notion  that  it  is  a 
meritorious  thing  for  a  man  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  pa^K-horse.  You,  Sin- 
clair, are  one  of  the  busy  people 
whom  Byron  has  sweepingly  con- 
demned, because  *they  rack  their 
brains  tor  lucre,  not  for  fame.'  In 
that  you  diow  your  sense,  because 
your  object  is  to  make  money,  and 
your  proper  implement  is  the  pen. 
But  suppose  that  you  succeeded  to  a 
fortune  to-morrow,  would  yon  con- 
tinue to  be  a  journalist  ?  I  suspect 
not  You  might  attempt  authorship 
in  another  form,  either  with  the  view 
of  acquiring  reputation,  or  because 
that  mode  of  filling  up  your  hours  of 
leisure  is  the  most  congenial  to  your 
mind ;  but  you  would  not,  as  now, 
bind  yourself  to  the  performance  of 
a  daily  task,  whidi  must  be  accom- 
plished even  though  your  inclination 
rebels  against  it  Am  I  right  in  that 
coniecture  I " 

•'^Probably  you  are  right  Every 
man,  I  believe,  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  he  can  gracefully  relin- 
quish labour :  but  your  argument, 
in  so  far  as  1  can  understand  it.  is 
directed  against  labour  generally. ' 

''  Against  needless  labour  only,  for 
I  go  no  further.  For  what  object  do 
the  minority  of  mankind  labour? 
Undoubtedly  to  supply  their  wants. 
That  is  a  condition  or  existence ;  and 
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you  and  I,  if  we  could  find  no  better 
means  of  livelihood^  would  be  fain 
to  handle  the  corryoomb  or  carry  the 
bag,  in  the  capacity  of  groom  or 
gamekeeper.  Many  an  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  man  has  been  reduced  in 
AuBtndia  to  the  necessity  of  black- 
ing shoes  or  breaking  stones  for  the 
highway,  and  in  doing  so  there  was 
no  dishonour,  for  they  were  earning 
their  daily  bread.  But  if  your  wants 
happen  to  be  already  supj^ied,  are 
you  still  bound  to  labour  ?  That 
must  be  your  proposition,  else  your 
whole  aigument  is  based  upon  no- 
thine." 

''  Nay,  but  rememb^,  I  spoke  of 
labour  rather  as  a  means  ot  happi- 
ness than  as  a  positive  duty." 

^  Then,  in  domg  so,  you  overlooked 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  kind  of 
occupation  which  gives  happiness  to 
one  man  would  be  positive  misery  to 
another.  All  of  us  have  our  tastes 
and  our  pursuits ;  and  in  cultivating 
and  following  these,  supposing  them 
to  be  blamdess  or  their  kind,  we 
shall  not -only  best  consult  our  own 
happiness,  but  in  all  probability  con- 
tribute most  effectaaDy  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others." 

"Then/'  said  I,  not  without  a 
certain  consciousness  that  I  had  the 
worst  of  the  argument,  for,  like  manv 
other  preachers,  I  had  been  found- 
ing on  my  own  forced  example  as  a 
pi^itive  rule  of  life,  ^  what  kind  of 
existence  do  you  propose  for  yourself 
in  the  future?" 

"A  very  happy  one,"  replied 
Faunce,  "  if  the  fates  prove  propiti- 
ous. Being  reasonably  well  provided 
with  this  world's  goods,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  me  from  marrying, 
supposing  I  can  gain  the  consent  of 
the  lady  and  her  papa.  My  cousin, 
Janey  Osborne,  will  not,  I  trust, 
prove  relentless,  and  I  must  get  you, 
one  of  these  fine  days,  to  put  in  a 
^ood  word  for  me  to  my  uncle.  He 
is  a  fine  old  fellow,  Sinclair,  that 
uncle  of  mine ;  and  if  he  thought 
such  a  match  would  be  for  Janey's 
happiness,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
refuse.  He  likes  me  well  enough,  I 
believe ;  but  he  has  got  a  notion  that 
I  am  somewhat  scampish  and  un- 
steady, which  is  no  further  true  than 
that  I  have  been  fond  of  amusement, 
and  not  very  particular  in  the  selec- 


tion of  my  company.  That  unques- 
tionably was  a  gTMtt  blunder  on  mv 
part  Men  arejudged  quite  as  much 
oy  the  character  of  their  associates 
as  their  own;  and  I  acknowledge 
to  have  gone  about  town  with  more 
than  one  fellow  whose  private  cha- 
racter would  hardly  stand  examina- 
tion. But  then  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  I  was  left  to  my  own 
guidance  at  a  very  early  afi;e,  and 
nothing  flatters  a  boy  more  than  the 
notice  of  a  man  who  assumes  an  air 
of  fashion,  and  pretends  to  a  tho- 
rough knowledga^of  life.  I  may 
thank  my  stars  that  I  did  not  suffer 
more  severely  from  such  intimadea." 

^  But  how  did  you  get  rid  of  them, 
Attie?  for  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  terminating  connections  of  that 
kind." 

''Faith,  sir,  my  friends  saved  me 
all  superfluous  trouble,  for  they  dis- 
appeared of  their  own  accord.  The 
first  and  most  distinraished  was  a 
meteoric  genius  called  Jack  Fuller. 
What  Jack's  antecedents  were,  no- 
body knew,  and  he  never  vouchsafed 
to  explain;  but  he  descended  on 
town  like  an  aerolite,  and  blazed 
away  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
was  a  tall,  strong,  hilanous  fellow, 
with  a  loud  voice,  the  brawn  of  a 
Hercules,  and  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich.  Brandy,  which  he  consumed 
by  the  quart,  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  him ;  at  least  it  did  not  inca- 
pacitate him  from  taking  a  distin- 
guished part  in  various  nightly 
encounters  with  those  implaicable 
enemies  of  fast  men,  the  polica 
Jack  had  formed  himself  a  good  deal 
upon  the  Tom-and-Jeny  modeL  now 
fortunately  out  of  date;  he  knew 
every  late  tap  and  finish  in  London, 
and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
decaying  dynasty  of  the  prize-ring. 
How  I  became  acquainted  with  Jack 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  My  weak- 
ness then  was  a  passion  for  the  turf, 
which  Jack  fostered  by  taking  me 
with  him  to  Epsom  and  Doncaster, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  com- 
pany I  was  mtroduoed  to  there  was 
none  of  the  most  select  I  might 
have  been  pigeoned  to  almost  any 
extent,  for  I  was  a  perfect  novice : 
but  Jack,  with  all  his  faults,  ana 
they  were  many,  was  good-natured, 
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and  kept  me  from  the  beaks  of  the 
falcoDB,  at  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of 
a  few  feathers,  which  he  extracted 
for  himsell  But  I  soon  grew  tired 
of  stables  and  betting-rooms.  I  never 
coold  bring  myself  to  listen  with  in- 
terest to  the  oath-bespangled  con- 
versation of  a  jock,  nor  did  I  feel  any 
antiquarian  delight  in  tradoe  the 
pediffree  of  a  fiUy.  I  got  sufficient 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  racing 
to  convince  me  that  all  sorts  of  bhick- 
guardism  were  practised  by  men  who 
made  a  regular  profession  of  the  turf ; 
I  was  thoroughly  disgusted  b^  their 
slang,  and  not  particnlarlv  fascinated 
b^  tneii  manners.  So  I  mdually 
withdrew  myself  from  Jack ;  who, 
poor  fellow,  shortly  afterwards  with- 
drew himself  from  town.  He  had 
made  a  bad  book  on  the  Derby,  hav- 
ing been  sold  bv  a  rough-rider,  in 
whom  he  placed  an  unwise  confi- 
dence; ana  as  it  was  always  his 
maxim  that  debts  of  honour  must 
at  all  hazards  be  paid,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  counterfeiting,  on  stamped 
paper,  the  signature  of  a  friend,  who, 
being  a  lover  of  practical  jokes, 
might  be  disposed,  as  Jack  thought, 
to  overlook  the  eccentricity.  But  it 
is  wonderful  how  touchy  people  are 
about  their  bank  accounts.  Jack's 
fnend  denounced  the  forgery — for 
such,  alas !  it  proved  to  be ;  and  all 
the  efforts  of  Serjeant  Wilkins  to  save 
his  client  from  tne  legal  consequences 
were  futile.  He  criMsed  the  seas  at 
the  expense  of  Ckwemment,  but  soon 
got  a  ticket-of-leave ;  and  his  name 
appears  prominently  in  the  list  of 
those  who  patronise  the  races  at 
Melbourne.** 

"  And  who  replaced  this  favourite 
of  the  Dioscuri  in  vour  intimacy  ?" 

''A  very  queer  fellow,  who  had  a 
decided  turn  for  theatricals.  I  was 
always  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  could 
not  nelp  fancying  that  those  aerial 
creatures  who  come  upon  the  stage 
in  flesh-coloured  tights,  with  pretty 
buskins,  and  who  look  so  coquettish 
and  enticing,  must  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  nymphs  with  whom 
Mohammed  peoplea  his  Paradise  for 
the  future  delectation  of  the  faithful. 
I  had  no  turn  for  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  the  Thespian  school  or  art 
Juliet  might  rhapsodise,  and  Bel- 
videra  d&olve  hcrsdf  into  tears, 


without  inspirini^  me  with  any  wish 
to  cultivate  their  further  acquaint- 
ance; but  I  have  seen  some  very 
attractive  soubrette&  and  a  certain 
young  lady  who  performed  the  part 
of  Apollo,  in  the  opera  of  MuloMy 
made  capture  of  my  heart  for  the 
better  part  of  a  season.  You  never 
heard  anything  like  her  way  of  sing- 
ing, '  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate 
the  rancour  of  your  tongue.'  It  would 
have  overcome  even  the  prejudices 
of  St  Anthony.  Well ;  my  new 
friend,  Charley  Higgins,  had  the  en* 
trie  of  all  the  green-rooms,  was  hand- 
in -dove  with  every  professional 
gentleman  who  nightly  ran  rapier 
through  his  fellow,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  actresses.  He  took  me 
behind  the  scenes,  and  introduced 
me  to  mimetic  life.  For  a  time  I 
thought  it  grand  fun.  We  had  roar- 
ing suppers,  followed  by  first-rate 
comic  singing,  and  imitations,  that 
would  have  killed  you,  of  well- 
known  public  characters;  and  then, 
on  holidays,  had  I  not  the  honour  of 
conveying  some  of  the  prettiest 
women — if  you  will  but  excuse  a 
slight  touch  of  the  artificial  rose  on 
their  cheeka— to  Richmond,  where, 
at  the  Star  and  Charter,  we  did  enjoy 
the  most  ambrosial  banquets.  There 
were  two  sisters — Evangeline  and 
Louisa  Fitzmaurice— (I  suspect  those 
were  not  their  real  names,  but  the 
theatrical  world  is  indifferent  to  such 
trifles  as  a  ridd  adherence  to  bap- 
tismal records)— whom  Charley  and 
I  peculiarly  affected.  Evangeline 
was  admitted  to  be  the  finest  Oberon 
on  the  boards,  and  she  fixed  my 
fancv.  Louisa  was  a  bouncing  Co- 
lumbine, and  more  suited  to  the 
peculiar  taste  of  Charley. 

"  Flirtations  of  that  kind  are  no 
doubt  very  pleasant,  but  they  are 
especially  dangerous.  There  is  no 
calumny  more  gross  or  unfounded 
thui  that  which  casts  a  general  as- 
persion upon  the  character  of  female 
performers  on  the  British  stage.  In 
that  respect  they  are,  most  of  them, 
c^uite  exemplary ;  but  their  profes- 
sional habits  set  them  apart  as  a 
class,  and  they  are  beset  with  ad- 
mirers. Very  few  of  them  are  really 
so  fond  of  the  stage  that  they  would 
not  gladly  leave  it  to  be  insured  of  a 
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comfortable  home;  and  each  of  them 
has  a  daemia,  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
puted aunt^  who,  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  her  knitting,  has  her 
ears  quite  open  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  registers  the  rows  of  lovers  with 
much  more  esactitude  than  Cupid. 

*'  I  de^  an^  man  to  mix  much  in 
theatrical  society,  without  contract^ 
ing  a  habit  of  talk  borro^ced  from 
the  lauguage  of  the  stage.  '  Angel ' 
is  about  the  mildest  term  that  you 
can  apply  to  a  youn^  lady,  who  that 
evening  will  exhibit  herself  to  the 
public  with  a  pair  of  butterfly  wings 
attached  to  her  shoulders,  and  if  you 
add  the  prefix  of 'adored,'  you  hardly 
transgress  the  verge  of  common  com- 
pliment. But '  auntie '  takes  a  quiet 
note  of  such  sayings ;  and  if  you  are 
rash  enough  to  repeat  them  on  paper, 
the  billets  are  carefully  put  up,  and 
treasured  for  future  contingencies. 
Now  I  won't  deny  that  I  flirted  con- 
siderably with  Evangeline.  She  was 
a  good  girl,  but  not  very  bright ;  and 
when  I  said  anything  beyond  her 
comprehension,  she  simply  exclaimed, 
'  Ah  !*  in  the  most  pathetic  tone 
possible,  and  turned  upon  me  the 
artillery  of  a  pair  of  melting  dove- 
like eyes.  There  were  moments 
when  she  might  have  made  me  pro- 
mise anything,  and  I  hardly  know 
at  this  moment  how  I  managed  to 
avoid  committing  myself  beyond  re- 
trieval. 

*'But  if  I  was  in  a  bad  way, 
Charley  was  in  a  worse.  Natnre 
intended  him,  if  not  for  a  Harlequin 
^which  character  he  would  have  per- 
lormed  very  well  but  for  a  peculiar 
Dutch-like  obesity  of  conformation), 
at  least  for  a  master  of  the  ring  at 
Astley's  amphitheatre,  so  thoroughly 
imbued  was  he  with  the  passion  for 
theatrical  display.  He  ought  to 
have  been  a  Pnnce  of  Monaco,  which 
territory^  you  are  aware,  pertains  to 
the  ancient  house  of  GriDoaldi,  it 
being  the  etiquette  there  to  jump 
into  the  premises  by  the  window^ 
instead  of  entering  as  elsewhere  by 
the  door. 

''  A  new  Christmas  pantomime  was 
got  up  on  an  unexampled  scale  of 
grandeur,  and  in  it  Lousia  Fitz- 
maurice  danced  a  cachucha^  which 
created  a  furore  far  exceeding  any- 
thing that  had  been  known  in  Lon- 


don. Her  portrait  instantly  appeared 
in  every  cigar-shop.  She  was  more 
talked  of  than  Lola  Montez ;  and 
Charley,workedup  to  the  highettpitch 
of  enthusiasm,  offered  her  his  hand. 
He  was  not  very  rich,  to  be  sura,  bat 
there  was  something  in  expectation  ; 
Lonsia  had  been  bounding  for  three 
years  without  any  eligible  proposal ; 
so  Charley,  to  his  intense  deb'ght, 
was  accepted.  He  rushed  one  mom- 
iug  into  my  rooms,  and  told  me  of 
happiness.  '  Now,'  said  he, '  but  one 
thmg  is  wanting  to  complete  our 
bliss.  Propose  to  Evangeline,  old 
fellow,  and  we  shall  all  be  married 
together  I' 

'*  Charley  knew  the  theatre,  but  he 
did  not  know  human  nature.  The 
most  daring  swimmer  feds  a  spasm 
of  dismay  when  he  sees  a  man  drown- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  help  or  reco- 
very; and  the  catastrophe  announced 
by  Hig^ns  had  simply  the  effect  of 
awakening  me  to  a  sense  of  my  dan- 
ger. I  muttered  something  about 
my  entire  innocence  of  any  snch  de- 
sign; whereupon  Charley  knit  his 
brows,  and,  throwing  himself  into  an 
attitude,  commenced  a  sentence  to 
the  following  effect : — 'The  man  who 
is  base  enough  wantonly  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  a  confiding  and 
unprotected  female * 

'^'Cut  it  short,  Ohariey,'  said  I; 
'you  aro  inMnemff  copyright  by 
poaching  on  Fits-ball,  marry  whom- 
soever you  please.  It  is  quite  in- 
different to  me,  but  I  don't  intend 
to  marry  Evangeline. 

"  *  And  yet  jou  could  take  her  to 
Richmond ! '  hissed  Charley. 

"*  Why  not  r  said  I, '  when  I  paid 
the  shot  for  you,  and  her,  and  Louisa.' 

** '  You  shall  hear  more  of  this 
anon ! '  said  Charley. 

'' '  Anon  be  itl'  said  I,  *  and  in  the 
meanwhile  I  wish  you  good  morning.' 

"  I  did  not  get  out  of  that  scrape 
without  a  threatened  action  of  da- 
mages for  breach  of  promise ;  but  as 
I  had  been  chary  or  letter-writing, 
they  could  not  make  up  a  case.  Th2t 
was,  I  think,  my  last  escapade ;  bot 
the  memory  of  it  has  done  me  a  deal 
of  harm.  An  absurd  and  perfectly 
harmless  intima<7  with  a  third-rate 
actress  has  been  magnified  into  wme 
than  an  intrigue ;  and  I  suspect  that 
this  story,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
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to  explain  to  a  gentleman  of  hn  yearly 
has  reached  my  uncle  Osbom^  with 
many  agmvationa.  I  ha?e  told  you 
the  whole  truth,  Sindair,  and  I  am 
sure  yon  will  trust  to  my  sinoerity, 
and  do  what  you  can,  if  the  sulyect 
should  be  mooted  to  you,  to  remove 
any  false  impression.** 

"That  you  may  rely  on,  Faunce; 
but  surely  Mr  Osborne  is  not  so 
austere  as  to  make  no  allowance  for 
youthful  follies.  Pray  what  became 
of  Evangeline  )** 

"  She  married  a  railway  contractor, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  rearea 
in  a  barge,  but  acainst  whose  sove- 
reigns I  should  be  sorry  to  count 
down  my  shillings.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  felK>Wj  with  no  worse 
failing  than  an  addiction  tojrin-and- 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  Feel  will 
elevate  him  to  the  baronetsge,  and 
Evangeline  may  possibly  become  the 
mother  of  a  Bntish  peer.*' 

"  Well;  let  us  suppose  that  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed,  and  your  mar- 
riage over.    What  follows  next  ?  ** 

"^A  box  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  I  can  receive  my 
friends,  who,  I  assure  you,  shall  be 
sufficiently  select.  Not  one  of  the 
kidney  of  Jack  Fuller  or  Oharley 
Higgms  shall  be  invited.  There  I 
shiSr  have  a  billiard -room,  a  nice 
library  and  gardens,  which  Alcinous 
might  envy;  though  I  shall  not  ruin 
mjwii  by  aiving  exorbitant  prices 
for  exotics.  My  weakness  is  for  fruit : 
and  I  shall  grow  such  nectarines,  and 
plums,  and  peaches  as  never  were 
seen  before.  Melons  also,  and  straw- 
berries shall  be  there  in  profusion, 
and  jargonelles,  to  ntther  which 
Adam  would  have  dixnoed  the  outer 
wall  of  Paradise.  Then  I  shall  rent 
a  moor  in  Scotland,  with  salmon- 
Jshing  adjacent  thereto ;  and  if  my 
means  will  allow,  I  shall  keep  a  yacht 
That  is  my  programme  of  existence ; 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  artistically 
conceived." 

''  It  certainly  would  be  difficult  to 
invent  one  more  thoroughly  agree- 
able. All  good-luck  to  you,  Attie, 
and  may  your  wishes  be  realised! 
But  now  let  us  back  to  Greenwich. 
We  have  had  rather  an  extensive 
walk,  and  I  begin  to  experience  the 
pangs  that  afflicted  the  ancient  Ich- 
thyophagL" 


Mr  Disraeli^  in  one  of  his  lively 
novels,  has  said  that  the  impression 
left  by  a  Greenwich  repast  is  simply 
that  you  have  been  dining  upon 
brown  bread-and-butter  and  pmk 
champagne.    I  deny  the  charge ;  for 
being  a  fish-eater  iiam  my  youth 
upwards— so  much  so  as  to  expose 
me  to  the  suspicion  that  I  held  the 
tenets  of  Romanism — I  consider  my- 
self qualllled  to  pass  an  opinion ;  and 
I  hereby  declare  that  I  think  Green- 
wich, making  allowance  for  its  situa- 
tiouj  is  an  admirable  haunt  for  the 
piscivorous.  I  should  lie  if  I  asserted 
that  such  banquets  approach  inex- 
cellenoe  those  which  were  whilome 
set  forth  by  the  lamented  Mrs  Clark 
of  Newhaven ;  for  she  was  indeed 
hi^h-priestess  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitnte,   and  by  some   mysterious 
arrangement   with   the    Oceanides, 
drew  tithes  of  their  choicest  produce. 
Mirific  were  her  fish  soups,  concocted 
after  a  recipe  for  which  a  cardinal 
might  have  bartered  his  stockings 
— magnificent  the   cod*s-head  and 
shoulders  which  she  used  to  parade, 
a  dish  which  the  wise  epicure  reserves 
for  his  solitary   feeding,  grudging 
even  to  the  friend  of  his  bosom  the 
choice  of  the  savoury  tid-bits.    Then 
thesides  of  salmon,  patte^is  of  beauty 
and  of  curd— turoot  so  rich  that  it 
hardly  required  the  rosy  assistance 
of  the  lobster— and  ''rumples'*  of 
skate,  whereon  whosoever  battened 
became  partaker  of  a  second  youth ! 
Yet,  afler  a  fashion,  Greenwich  does 
well ;  for  although  a  highly-educated 
palate  may  be   indifferent  to  the 
water-sootje  and  the  flounders,  the 
eels  are  entitled  to  laudation,  and 
whitebait  is  a  delicacy  fit,  if  not 
for  the  gods,  at  least  for  Cabinet 
ministers  at  the  end  of  a  laborious 
session.     There  is  also  a  kind  of 
punch  vended  there  which  is  exceed- 
ingly nectarious ;  so  that  it  is  a  sin 
to   grumble  when   bo   many  good 
things  are  provided  for  our  especial 
refection  on  a  holiday. 

Atde  and  I  brought  to  the  ban- 
quet the  invaluable  adjunct  of  a  good 
appetite :  nor  was  it  until  we  had 
appeasedf  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger 
thst  we  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  guests.  They  were  of  fdl  sorts, 
nations,  and  kindred ;  merging  their 
difierencea  in  the  common  ei\joy« 
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inent  of  what  the  yirtuoos  Epicaiean 
philosopher  has  designated  as  the 
sole  important  event  of  the  day. 
Attie,  wno  was  my  Asmodeus,  began 
as  usual  to  prattle,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  those 
around,  with  the  history  of  some  of 
whom  he  seemed  intimately  ac- 
quainted. ^ 

''You  see  that  stout,  thickset,  mid- 
dle-aged man  yonder,  at  a  table  by 
himself,  with  two  decanters  before 
him,  already  half-empty]  Observe 
howattentive  the  waiter  iB,and  how  he 
keeps  supplying  him  with  whitebait ! 
That,  sir,  is  no  ordinary  character. 
He  is  a  first-class  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, though  he  rarely  delivers  more 
than  one  speech  in  the  session — a 
writer  who,  for  brilliancy  and  *point, 
is  thought  to  be  unrivalled— a  man 
who  in  general  society  takes  the 
lion*s  share  of  the  conversation ;  in- 
deed, is  perfectly  wretched  if  any 
other  tongue  wags  except  his  own. 
He  is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  his 
supremacy  in  speech.  Your  grand 
talkers  have  no  mtimates.  I  do  not 
believe  that  eminent  individual  ever 
eiyoyed  the  luxury  of  a  tHe-^t^ 
with  a  right  good  hearty  fellow, 
laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  reciprocally 
passed  the  bottle.  To  be  sure, Joking 
IS  not  }nB  forte.  He  has  stuffed  his 
memory  as  full  of  historical  facts  as 
are  the  pockets  of  a  boy  with  nuts  in 
the  autumn,  and  he  is  always  throw- 
ing about  tne  shells  with  an  air  of 
consummate  wisdom.  A  great  man, 
doubtless ;  but  I  envy  not  a  solitary 
feeder." 

"  A  bad  practice,  I  agree  with  yon ; 
and  one  likely  to  produce  biliary  de- 
rangement." 

''A  just  observation  that,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  instance. 
Yonder  are  two  gentlemen  eagerly 
discussing  some  question  over  their 
sherry.  What  do  yon  take  them  to 
be?" 

"  Proiectors  of  some  sort  or  other, 
I  should  imagine,  judging  from  their 
demeanour  and  jgestures." 

**  You  have  hit  it.  They  are  pro- 
jectors, and  a  curiously-matched  pair. 
The  elderly  man,  with  the  insimer- 
ably-conceited  expression  of  counte- 
nance, is  a  countiyman  of  your  own 
<— one  of  the  new  sect  of  political 


economists^  who  maintain  that  man« 
kind  must  be  governed  by  figures, 
and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accounts  is  the  hignest  qualification 
for  a  statesman.  It  was  once  my  lot 
to  meet  him  at  Uncle  Osbome'sy 
where  he  nearly  drove  the  company 
mad  by  an  interminable  dissertation 
on  the  theory  of  rent  He  is  not, 
however^  so  pig-headed  as  to  be  obli- 
vious or  the  main  chance;  for  by 
dint  of  grubbing  in  Blue-books  and 
parliament^  returns,  he  has  con- 
cocted, at  least  so  ne  avers,  the 
scheme  for  a  new  tariff,  which  has 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers, 
and  procured  him  an  appointment  to 
a  snug  Qovemment  berth.  If  he 
were  a  wise  fellow,  he  would  remain 
contented  with  his  slice  of  the 
public  pudding ;  but  the  evil  spirit 
to  whom  he  has  sold  himself  has 
possessed  him  with  the  notion 
that  nature  has  designed  him  to  be 
a  lawgiver,  and  I  snail  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  he  should  enter 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
is  sure  to  become  a  laughing-stock, 
and  finally  to  be  extinguished  as  a 
bore." 

"And  yet,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
newspaper  reports,  bores  are  rather 
plentiful  in  that  assembly." 

"Why,  you  see  there  are  grada- 
tions in  boring  as  in  everything  else. 
People  will  tolerate  a  real  gentleman 
even  though  his  prose  should  be  of 
the  most  oppressive  kind,  but  they 
do  not  extend  that  measure  of 
indulgence  to  a  bore  who  at  the  same 
time  is  a  presumptuous  prig.  Be- 
sides, the  man  is  as  shallow  as  an 
oyster- shell.  Mark  how  he  keeps 
hammering  away  on  some  statistic^ 
topic,  whi&t  his  lean  lanky  compan- 
ion avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  double  share  of^tne  white- 
bait !  Does  he  not  put  you  in  mind 
of  an  enormous  pike  in  the  midst  of 
a  shoal  of  minnows  1" 

"Who  and  what  is  he  1" 

"  Heaven  knows !  He  calls  him- 
self the  Chevalier  D'Acunha,  is  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Ifazams, 
and  is  accredited  to  this  country 
as  Envoy  Extraordinaiy  from  some 
visionary  republic  near  the  Equator. 
Of  course  1^  wants  a  loan  either  for 
himself  or  his  constituents,  and  has 
a  grand  project  cut  and  dry  for  unit* 
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ing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ooeami. 
He  has  thoroughly  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  Tunctionaries  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  so  the  probability  is 
that  tney  have  handed  him  over  to 
their  pet  Scotch  financier,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  K  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  bargain,  I  back 
the  foreigner  a^nst  the  Scot  Self- 
satisfied  conceit  is  no  match  for  the 
astuteness  of  a  practised  gambler 
like  D'Acunha." 

"  Why,  Attie,  you  seem  to  know 
everybody  1" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Faunce, "  I 
merely  observe  the  notables.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  notables  of  all  kinds. 
A  fellow  may  make  himself  suffi- 
ciently notorious  in  this  sweet  little 
paradise  of  London,  though  he  be 
neither  orator,  statesman,  author, 
nor  millionaire.  For  example,  look 
at  the  table  towards  the  window. 
The  sand^-haired  youth  with  the 
sprouting  imperial,  who  is  pouring 
out  the  champagne  for  those  two 
French  ((iris  and  their  black-bearded 
compuuon,  is  in  the  fair  way  of 
achieving  notoriety.  A  more  nig- 
gardly miser  never  taxed  a  tavern 
bill,  or  pretended  to  be  without  his 
pune  it  he  thought  he  could  spunge 
upon  a  comrade:  and  yet  in  the 
hands  of  women  ne  is  soft  as  wax, 
and  is  known  to  a  certain  set  by 


the  endearing  appellation  of  '  The 
Spoon!'  Pretty  well  that  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  only  been  some 
six  months  about  town. 

'*An  uncouth  Adonis,  certainly! 
is  he  city  bred ! " 

"For  the  credit  of  St  Pancras, 
I  am  glad  to  answer,  no.  He  is  from 
the  manufacturing  districts,  where 
his  father  made  a  little  money ;  not 
much.  I  believe,  but  sufficient  to 
qualify  the  youth  for  a  London  bache- 
lor career.  He  has  lodgings  in  (Golden 
Square,  tempted  thereto  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  alluring  damsels  whom 
he  is  this  day  treating,  Mesdemoiselles 
Fanchette  Poupon  and  Amenaide 
Fontanges,  minor  stars  of  the  ballet^ 
dwell  in  the  same  house,  alone  with 
their  austere  guardian  Herr  Munch, 
who  performs  on  the  bassoon  in  the 
orchestra.  Marry,  sir,  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  hearing  them 
pirouette  on  the  second  floor !  Not 
that  I  suspect  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  that  quarter,  for  both  the  danseiuea 
are  drls  of  experience,  and  hold  Mas- 
ter Donkin  in  great  contempt^  though 
they  vouchsafe  now  and  then  to  allow 
him  to  ^pear  as  their  escort^  and  lay 
him  under  contribution  for  suppers. 
His  last  real  amoureUe,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  was  of  a  somewhat 
more  costly  land :  but  I  have  for- 
gotten the  details. 


OHAPTEB  XXXL — TBB  ADVKBTI8IMXNT  BXFLAIlfXD. 


Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  commu- 
nicating to  Mr  Shearaway  the  issue 
of  my  interview  with  the  respectable 
head  of  the  firm  of  Poins  and  Peto, 
coupled  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  procure  the 
necessary  certificates  of  my  birth.  I 
now  awaited  his  arrival  in  London 
with  considerable  anxiety,  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  was  difficult  for 
me,  so  long  as  the  enigma  remained 
unsolved,  to  apply  m^lf  steadily 
to  my  ordinaiy  avocations.  I  once 
knew  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  nimself,  became 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  waa  heir  to  an  ancient  title,  to 
which  considerable  estates  were  at- 
tached. He  was  a  man  of  fair  aver- 
age ability,  who  had  creditably 
worked  his  way  in  the  iforld,  and 


reared  a  promisinff  family;  but  from 
the  moment  this  delusion— for  it  was 
nothing  more— took  possession  of  his 
mind,  he  passed  into  the  downward 
path  of  ruin.  Not  only  did  he  ne- 
elect  his  businen,  but  ne  exhausted 
his  credit,  and  incurred  frightful  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  suit. 
One  bv  one  his  former  mends  fell 
away  from  him,  some  provoked  by 
his  obstinacy,  and  others  scared  bv 
the  reckless  imix>rtunity  with  whicn 
he  levied  contributions.  His  chil- 
dren, poor  things,  had  imbibed  the 
htal  notion  that  thev  belonged  to  a 
dass  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
labour ;  and  they  went  about  talk- 
ing about  their  pedigree  and  large 
possessions  as  confidently  as  if  the 
one  had  been  unquestioned  and  the 
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other  actually  realised.  At  last  the 
babble  burst;  the  claim  was  dis- 
missed as  untenable :  and  from  that 
hour  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
luckless  aspirant  to  the  peerage. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  some  comer  of 
the  New  World  he  has  forgotten  his 
disastrous  dream. 

I  was  therefore  much  gratified, 
and  not  a  little  reliered,  by  the  i^ 
pearance  of  Mr  Shearaway,  who  one 
day  burst  into  m^  apartment  with 
the  eneigy  and  vivacity  of  a  boy. 
Age  had  not  much  altered  his  ap- 
pearance ;  for,  after  a  certain  period 
of  life,  lawyers  undergo  but  little 
change,  being,  I  suppose,  exempted 
from  many  of  the  cares  that  thin 
the  temples  of  their  clients;  and 
Shearaway  had  in  him  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  evergreen.  Our  meet- 
ing was  trulv  an  affectionate  one, 
for  our  r^ard  was  mutual  and  sin- 
cere. Botn  of  us  had  much  to  tell 
and  listen  to,  and  more  than  one 
hour  elapsed  before  we  touched  upon 
matters  of  immediate  business. 

"  Well,  Norman,"  said  Mr  Sheara- 
way at  len^h, "  I  have  got  the  cer- 
tificates all  right  and  formaUy  at- 
tested ;  so  I  think  I  shall  just  step 
down  this  afternoon  and  have  a  talk 
with  your  friend  Mr  Poins.  Don*t 
fash  yourself  by  going  with  me« 
Some  matters  are  mucn  better  dis- 
cussed by  agents  than  principals ;  in- 
deed, I  make  it  a  general  rule  to  pre- 
vent my  clients,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  interfering  in  their  own  affairs. 
The  best  of  them  have  little  sense. 
They  are  always  getting  into  a  fuff, 
and  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  at 
consultations.  '  Gudesake,  Sheara- 
way I*  auld  John  Clerk  used  to  say 
to  me, '  what  gars  ye  bring  your  cat- 
tlo  rowting  here,  man  ?  Hae  ye  no 
the  sense  to  tether  them  in  the  field, 
or  tie  them  up  in  the  byre  V  Then 
you  never  can  get  them  to  under^ 
stand  the  proper  meaning  of  law 
terms.  I  mmd  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, the  laird  of  Garterhaugh,  who 
was  a  fiery  body,  swearing  that  he 
would  crop  the  ears  of  the  agent  on 
the  other  nde  for  having  inserted  the 
words  ^  falsely  and  fraudulently '  in 
a  Summons  of  Beduction-improba- 
tion,  and  no  power  on  earth  oouldjper- 
Buade  him  that  it  was  the  usual  form 
of  style.  To  be  sure,  Norman,  as  you 


have  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular 
legal  education,  it's  not  to  be  thought 
that  you  would  bear  yourself  otho'- 
wise  than  discreetly ;  still  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  keep  out  the  way,  for 
what's  the  use  of  having  a  cook  if 
you  have  to  look  after  the  making  of 
the  kail  r 

So  saying,  Mr  Shearaway  depart- 
ed, and  1  sat  down  to  finish  a  leading 
article  impugning  the  wisdom  of  cer- 
tain new  schemes  recommended  by 
railway  potentates,  among  others  one 
of  unusual  magnitude,  of  which  it 
was  supposed  tluit  Mr  Richard  B^ton 
was  the  main  projector.  In  fact, 
speculation  had  now  attained  to  so 
alarming  a  height,  that  the  moneyed 
interest  b^an  to  be  seriouslv  alarm- 
ed for  the  consequences,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as,  by  restncting  credit,  would 
more  effectually  cmerate  as  a  check  to 
the  uMvement  than  any  legislative 
enactment  whatever.  It  was  indeed 
high  time  for  the  lords  of  Lombard 
Street  to  hold  a  deliberate  monetary 
congress,  for  a  large  section  of  that 
independent  class  of  the  community 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  DM  declared  them- 
seves  against  bank  restriction  in  any 
shape :  and,  using  for  their  own  pur- 
pose tne  popular  cry  and  favourable 
dogma  of  the  men  of  Manchester,  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  free 
trade  and  unlimited  competiticm  in 
money  as  in  everything  else.  Un- 
influenced by  the  traditions  of  old 
disaster,  they  maintaLned  that  there 
was  no  proper  limit  to  circulation, 
that  bankers  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  issuing  notes  unrepresented  by 
any  sort  of  convertible  security,  and 
thatthe  control  exercised  by  theState 
was  at  once  tyrannical  and  absurd. 
In  short,  they  wanted  to  become  their 
own  bankers,  and  to  be  allowed  the 
privily  of  fabricating  money  or  its 
similitude  in  the  shape  of  notes ;  a 
licence  the  result  or  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  to  involve 
the  whole  community  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Such  doctrines  were  little 
likely  to  obtain  favour  at  a  period 
when  no  violent  causes  were  derang- 
ing the  ordinary  course  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
speculative  tempest  th^  appeared 
in  no  way  unreasonable,  and  were 
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eaf^erly  adopted  by  thoee  who  w»e 
painfullj  oonBcions  that  their  own 
<»edit  rested  upon  a  slippery  found- 
ation. 

I  was  just  laying  down  the  pen 
when  Mr  Shearaway  reappeared, 
rather  flushed  in  the  countenance, 
but  exhibiting  none  of  those  symp- 
toms of  hilanty  which  are  supposed 
to  be  appropriate  to  a  harbinger  of 
joyful  tidings. 

"  I've  seen  Poins,"  he  said. 

^'Well;  and  I  suppose  you  have 
discovered  that  the  mountain  has 
brought  forth  a  mouse !  So  be  it 
For  my  part,  I  am  thankful,  in  any 
event,  to  be  rid  of  the  anxiety.  What 
is  the  amount]  Fifty  pounds f  I 
hope  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense." 

*'  Norman,'*  said  Mr  Shearaway, 
without  vouchsafing  any  more  direct 
reply— "Norman,  you  were  always  a 
pood  lad,  and  have  shown  vourself 
both  able  and  willing  to  make  your 
own  way,  for  which  perhaps  I  may 
take  some  little  cr^t  to  myself, 
seeing  that  I  had  to  break  you  in. 
Now,  tell  me  frankly,  will  you  feel 
disappointed  if  this  affair  should  turn 
out  to  be  next  to  nothing)  It's  a 
neat  thing  to  be  contented,  Norman. 
There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than 
that  content  is  better  t||an  riches, 
for  riches  often  take  wings  to  them- 
selves and  flee  away,  whereas  content 
abides  with  a  man,  and  cheers  him 
at  the  humblest  ingle." 

"  It  would  be  very  unreasonable 
in  me  to  feel  disappointed  when  I 
had  no  grounds  whatever  for  enter- 
taining any  high  expectations.  And 
even  if  I  were  disappointed,  what  of 
it  f  I  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  disappointment  is  one 
of  the  best  aids  for  strengthening  the 
Acuities  of  a  reasonable  man,  for 
where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
cess if  we  were  always  sure  of  our 
aim!" 

^Admirably  well  said,  Norman; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  ye  have 
that  leaven  in  you.  So  you  are  quite 
resigned  to  settle  to  vour  work  again 
as  heartily  as  before  f " 

"  That  most  assuredly  I  am j  and 
the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  I  have 
been  at  work  since  you  left  this  room. 
But  why  this  beating  about  the  bush  9 
Sorely  you  did  not  expect  that  I 
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should  sit  down  and  whimper,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  because  vou  do  not, 
like  Ancient  Pistol,  discourse  of 
Africa  and  golden  joys  f 

"  But  what  if  I  were  to  bring  you 
news,  and  good  news  too )"  said  Mr 
Shearawav.  '<  Do  you  think,  Nor- 
man, mj  laddie,  that  you  could  take 
that  quite  as  quietly  as  the  other  1 
But  I  m  an  aula  fool  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  and  me  bursting  all  the  while 
to  tell  jou  everything.  Grand  news 
there  is,  indeed,  Norman ;  for  you 
have  stepped  into  a  fortune !" 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  a  sudden 
spasm  of  delight  at  this  unexpected 
announcement  notwithstanding  the 
philosophic  indifference  which  I  had 
attempted  to  assume.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  nossible  for  a  man, 
by  any  exercise  or  mental  discipline, 
to  become  wholly  regardless  of  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune,  however 
temperately  he  may  meet  tne  one,  or 
however  bravely  he  may  endure  the 
other.  Such  asceticism  may  perhaps 
be  claimed  for  the  monk^  who,  in  re- 
nouncing the  vanities  of  this  world, 
has  also  renounced  his  share  of  its 
active  duties ;  but  to  those  who  have 
objects  in  life  yet  unattained,  and 
aspirations  which  have  not  been 
realised,  it  does  not  naturally  belong. 
And  I  nad  such  aspirations,  which 
i4)peared  utterly  vain  so  long  as 

Eoverty  stood  in  the  way;— was  I  to 
lame  for  giving  way  to  a  thrill  oi 
exultation  when  I  saw  that  dark 
shadow  moving  from  my  path,  and 
the  skirt  of  its  garment  disappear  f 

"Tes,  Norman,"  continued  Mr 
Shearaway,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  You  are  entitled  to  a  clear  sum 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  at  the  very 
least,  which  I  take  to  be  about  as 
pret^  a  pose  as  an^r  gentleman  could 
desire.  Iwishyoujoy of it,my lad; 
and  may  Gkxl  grant  you  grace  to 
guide  it  well." 

"  This  is  astounding  news  indeed, 
Mr  Shearaway— so  astounding  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible. 
Whence  comes  this  most  unexpected 
legacy  I— for  such  I  presume  it  to  be." 
"'  Why,  it  i4)pears  that  your  father 
had  a  first  cousin  of  his  own  name, 
who  was  some  time  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  then  wentout  to  Mexico. 
He  prospered  there,  married,  and  had 
a  &mily.    But  the  yellow  fever,  ox 
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some  suchlike  disorder  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  crossed  his  threshold 
— it*8  by  the  Lord*s  appointment 
these  plagues  are  sent,  so  we  never 
should  repine,  though  we  may  take 
the  chastisement  to  heart — wife,  and 
bairns,  and  a*,  were  stricken  down, 
and  the  auld  man  found  himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  It 
seems  his  wife  was  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lic; so  the  priests  gathered  round 
him,  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  the 
siller.  I  have  heard  of  such  doings, 
Norman,  even  in  a  Protestant  land ; 
but  he  was  owre  i^awky  a  carle  to 
believe  in  their  saints*  miracles,  or 
ony  nonsense  o*  the  kind ;  and  though 
he  could  not  help  coming  down  with 
a  round  sum  for  masses,  which,  con- 
sidering all  things,  was  out  a  reason- 
able concession,  deil  a  dollar  could 
they  extract  from  him  for  candle- 
sticks, or  endowment  for  their  nun- 
neries or  convents.  Maybe  he  ken'd 
better  than  I  do  what  sort  of  hizzies 
thev  keep  under  lock  and  key. 

*' It*s  a  poor  pride  that  sets  op  men 
to  found  nospitals  to  the  n^lect  of 
their  kith  and  kin.  This  Mr  Sin- 
clair knew  of  but  two  near  relations 
that  he  had  in  the  world,  both  of 
them  first  cousins,  though  he  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  either.  One  of 
them  was  your  father,  Norman,  and 
the  other  was  a  Mr  Richard  Bea- 
ton." 

''Richard  Beaton!"  I  exclaimed, 
''not  surely  the  gentleman  whose 
name  is  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  railway  enterprises)" 

"The  very  same,"  replied  Mr 
Shearaway,  "  and  I  mean  no  dispa- 
raj^ment  to  him  when  I  sav  that  I* 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  he  were 
known  for  sometniug  better.  Mony 
a  poor  chield  who  crows  crouse 
enough  this  day  will  live  to  curse  the 
hour  when  he  was  tempted,  by  the 
example  of  grand  speculators  like 
Beaton,  to  meddle  with  the  rails. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
was  saying  that  these  two  were  the 
only  near  relations  of  the  Mexican 
merchant;  and  to  them  and  their 
heirs  he  left  his  fortune  in  equal 
shares,  naminff  Mr  Beaton  as  execu- 
tor. That  is  the  secret  of  the  adver- 
tisement, which  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated a  grand  stir  among  the  Sinclairs, 
for  Mr  Poins  tells  me  tluit  he  was 


just  deluged  with  applications  on 
their  behalf." 

"  But  is  he  now  satisfied  that  I  am 
the  proper  claimant )" 

"  Make  yourself  eas^  on  that  score. 
The  certificates  are  qmte  satisfactory, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  ser- 
vice. Mr  Poins.  who,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  very  sensible  man — I'm  to  dine 
with  him  on  Thursday — is  prepared 
to  advise  Mr  Beaton  to  proceed  to  an 
immediate  settlement" 

"  What  a  strange  story  this  is  1" 
said  I^  half  unconscious  that  I  was 
speaking  aloud.  "  A  cousin,  of  whose 
existence  I  was  wholly  unaware, 
leaves  me  a  fortune,  in  conjunction 
with  the  man  whose  goodmll  I  am 
most  anxious  to  propitiate!"   • 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that 
Norman — very  sorry  indeed!"  said 
Mr  Shearaway,  earnestly.  "  What  in 
the  world  can  you  have  to  do  with 
such  a  character  as  Mr  Beaton! 
Lordsake,  laddie !  don't  walk  by  his 
advice,  else  you'll  have  a  toom  purse 
before  you  ken  that  it  ever  was  full !" 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed^  Mr 
Shearaway.  I  assure  you  I  am  in  no 
such  danger." 

"  Not  alarmed !  It's  easy  for  you  to 
say  that ;  but  if  I  was  to  see  you 
venturing  on  the  ice  of  Dudding^n 
Loch  berore  the  frost  was  a  day  auld, 
I  trow  I  would  have  reason  to  feel 
alarmed — and  yet  it  would  be  safer 
for  you  to  try  that,  than  to  trust 
yourself  on  the  slide  of  speculation. 
You  might  scramble  out  with  a  wet 
jacket  from  the  one,  but  the  other 
ends  in  a  hole  deep  as  perdition,  into 
which  you  will  co wp,  head  over  heels, 
and  never  more  be  seen !  No  dan- 
ger? I  wonder,  Norman,  to  hear  you 
speak  in  that  rash  kind  of  way! 
There's  aye  danger  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  character  that  seeks  to 
beguile  ye ;  as  the  piper  of  Bervie 
found  to  his  cost  when  he  supped 
sowens  with  the  Water-Kelpie ! 

"Why,  Mj  Shearaway,''  said  I, 
"your  extreme  earnestness  would  al- 
most lead  me  to  suspect  that  you  had 
suffered  in  your  own  person." 

"And  did  you  ever  hear  me  pre* 
tend  to  be  ony  wiser  than  my  neigfa- 
bours?"  repUed  Shearaway.  "It's 
predsely  because  I  know  from  sad 
experience  what  is  the  upshot  of 
speculation^  that  I  speak  so  confi- 
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dently  this  day ;  and  thankfiil  may  I 
be  that  the  tide  did  not  run  then  so 
strong  as  it  does  now,  else  I  would 
have  been  dean  swept  away  alto- 
gether. But  this  is  no  time  for  sic 
cUyers.  Tse  warrant  you  would  like 
to  be  left  by  yourself  to  think  about 
the  golden  eggs.** 

"I  would  much  rather  profit  by 
your  experiences,  Mr  Shearaway. 
you  can  oreak  off,  you  know,  should 
you  find  me  an  inattentiye  listener.** 

"  Infandum  jvhe$  renovare  dohr" 
em!  It's  like  ripping^up  an  old  sore," 
said  8heaiaway.  ^  But  lads  like  you 
can  be  none  the  waur  of  hearing  of 
the  misfortunes  of  their  elders.  One 
reason  why  almost  every  body  has  run 
mad  lust  now,  is  because  toe  public 
have  had  a  l<mg  rest  from  specula- 
tion ;  few  remember  what  came  of  it 
at  the  last  spurt,  and  even  of  them 
some  are  none  the  wiser.  The  notion 
of  making  a  fortune,  by  buying  and 
selling,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  had 
dean  gone  out,  at  least  with  us  in  the 
north.  We  were  doubtless  becoming 
a  wealthier  people  than  we  were  be- 
fore, but  that  was  by  dint  of  work 
and  saving,  without  which  no  country 
can  ever  attain  to  prosperity. 

"  However,  about  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  got  up  a  great  cry  for  im- 
provement. Folks  began  to  think 
that  many  things  which  their  fathers 
neither  jnissed  nor  wanted,  were 
downright  necessaries  of  life;  and 
they  were  not  far  wrong  either,  for 
science  has  made  most  wonderful 
discoveries,  and  doubtless  will  make 
many  more.  It's  a  silly  thing  to  set 
one's  face  against  improvement — 
that's  just  the  act  of  a  savage— but 
it's  even  sillier  to  run  away  alto^ther 
with  the  harrows,  and  to  rush  nead- 
long  into  new  schemes  without  the 
benefit  of  experience.  WeU^  there 
came  among  us  a  set  of  projectors, 
men  who  were  always  findmg  out 
something  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  pubhc.  but  never  making  any- 
thing for  themselves ;  indeed,  Inever 
knew  a  projector  yet  but  was  as  poor 
as  Lazarus.  However,  they  had  the 
gift  of  the  ^b ;  and  one  of  them— 
he  came  originally  from  Banff,  and 
his  name  was  JamesDivetts— wss  the 
most  wonderful  creature  for  scheminjg 
that  I  ever  encountered.  He  had  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  plans 


for  increasing  the  national  wealth, 
and  all  that  was  wanted  was  capital, 
which,  he  said,  could  easily  be  raised 
by  the  formation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Mines  were  to  be  drained 
canals  dog,  peats  made  into  coal  ana 
candles  gas  pumped  into  bottles 
and  sold  for  so  much  a  gallon ;  and 
heaven  knows  what  more  beside; 
and  for  every  such  adventure  the 
return  was  to  be  at  least  twenty  and 
sometimes  fifty  per  cent 

^The  Engbsh  folk  have  a  notion 
that  we  are  very  canny  and  cautious 
in  the  north,  and  so  we  are  in  the 
way  of  regular  business ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  speculation,  we  can  be 
rust  as  daft  as  our  neighboura  The 
Darien  project,  that  was  started  be- 
fore the  Union,  was  as  wild  a  scheme 
as  ever  was  set  on  foot;  and  Pve 
heard  it  said  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  Scotland,  gentle  or 
simple,  but  suffered  from  that  awful 
failure.  Thrift  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  a  praiseworthy,  but  it  by  no 
means  implies  a  want  of  appetite  for 
gam. 

'^  Money  was  plenty  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  and  tne  banks  ready 
to  give  accommodation  and  discount 
bills— maybe  readierthan  they  should 
have  been,  for  there  was  a  hantle  of 
loose  pap(n*  flying  about— so  a  plaus- 
ible fellow  like  James  Divetts  found 
many  a  listener.  I  had  saved  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds ;  but  I  be^^an 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  lettmg 
my  money  be  at  ordinary  interest, 
when  it  mifi[ht  be  fructifving  tenfold 
if  invested  m  some  of  the  new  pro- 
jects ;  so,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  be- 
gan to  dabble  a  little,  just  by  way  of 
experiment,  but  not  intending  to  go 
veiy  for. 

'^But  it  is  the  first  dip  that  settles 
the  business.  I  went  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  until  I  had  drawn 
out  mv  whole  capital,  which  was  a 
mad-like  thing  for  a  man  in  business 
to  do ;  and  in  return  for  my  hard- 
won  money  I  got  shares  in  the  Oil- 
Gas^  Stockbridge  Market,  and  Cale- 
donian Dairy  Companies,  besides 
some  distillenes,  and  a  grand  nation- 
al concern  for  reclaiming  the  Muir  of 
Rannoch.  I  was  a  director  in  some 
of  them,  and  had  to  attend  board 
meetings,  which  took  up  one  half  of 
my  valuable  time ;  and  when  I  was 
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alone,  instead  of  thinking  aboat  my 
proper  day*s  work,  or  taking  up  a 
ixx>k  as  I  lued  to  do,  I  found  myself 
calenlating  contingent  profits  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters,  and  squaring 
accounts,  as  if  I  had  direct  dealings 
with  the  Old  Enemy^  and  had  to  post 
up  our  transactions  m  m^  ledger.  I 
began  to  feel  perfectly  miseraBle.  I 
veiy  seldom  went  now  to  the  Whist 
Club,  where  we  played  for  half-crown 
points;  and  as  for  a  social  supper- 
purty,  I  was  fit  for  nothing  of  the 

''  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
had  to  pay  for  my  folly.  The  crash 
came  before  there  was  e^en  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  dividend  ;  and  all  our 
grand  schemes  melted  into  nothing, 
like  snow  off  a  dike  in  Febnuuy. 
Not  one  sixpence  did  I  recoyer ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  was  glad  to  escape 
without  bankruptqr,  when  many  bet- 
ter men  than  myself  went  to  the 
wall.  That's  the  reason  why  I  dread 
speculation,  and  would  warn  you 
against  it 

"  But  I  see  by  ^our  eye,  Norman, 
that  you  are  paying  little  attention 
to  what  I  say ;  and  I  surmise,  from 
the  motion  of  your  finders,  that  you 
are  calculatiDg  the  probable  interest 
of  fortf  thousand  pounds.  Don't  com- 
mit a  blunder,  as  the  weaver  did,  who 
added  the  year  of  the  Lord  at  the  top 
of  the  page  to  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
fits. Ladis  of  your  age  always  reckon 
upon  five  per  cent,  whereas  four  is 
the  outoide  you  can  get,  if  you  wish 
for  perfect  Becurifyy.  Now,  laddie, 
good-bye.  IVe  been  telking  to  you 
this  last  half- hour  about  mj  own 
affairs,  to  keep  you  from  thinkmg  too 
much  at  first  about  this  accession 
of  wealth,  just  as  one  of  these  new- 
fangled doctors  wraps  his  patient  in 
a  wet  sheet  to  keep  down  the  symp- 
toms of  fever.  And  now  that  your 
business  is  so  far  disposed  of,  I  shall 


e*en  go  on  a  different  errand,  and  look 
after  Jamie  littlewoo.** 

I  believe  that  the  announcement 
of  any  mat  change  of  fortune  in- 
duces a  kind  of  torpor  and  stagnation 
of  the  mental  powers.  As  in  a  dream 
the  fiiirest  visions  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  certein  sense  of  unreality, 
so  does  any  sudden  event  affecting 
our  future  career  perplex  us  l^  its 
novel^,  and  throw  us  into  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  I  seemed  to  have  losi 
for  a  time  the  power  of  looking  for- 
ward. I  hardly  even  thought  ^  the 
amount  of  the  fortune  that  had  so 
unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me.  One 
idea  alone  took  possession  of  my 
mind,  and  that  was  the  reviving 
hope  that  I  might  yet  approacm 
Mary  Beaton  and  tell  her  of  my  lore, 
without  at  any  rate  incurring  the 
charge  of  inordinate  presumption. 
For  the  distance  between  us,  thon^^ 
still  great,  was  now  materially  less- 
ened. I  was  of  her  kindred;  and 
could  her  father,  however  arro^^ant 
or  supercilious  he  might  be,  entirely 
ignore  that  claim  upon  his  notice  t 

To  the  habitual  reader  of  romance, 
such  an  avowal  as  this  may  appear 
utterly  preposterous,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  dogma^  there  can 
be  no  love  without  a  certain  amount 
of  love-making ;  and  I  have.not  ven- 
tored  in  the  foregoing  part  of  my 
narrative  to  assert  that  Miss  Beaton 
had  distin^:ui8hed  me  by  even  so  slight 
a  recognition  as  a  smile.  She  knew 
nothing  of  my  homage— she  perhaps 
hardly  remembered  my  name;  her 
affections,  for  anything  I  knew  to 
the  contrary,  might  be  bestowed  upon 
another.  Tnerefore  was  I  not  a  fool 
to  persist  in  such  vain  idolatry,  and 
to  mdulge  in  such  fantestic  dreams  t 
I  answer — No :  for  true  love  is  in  ito 
nature  intrepia,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle so  senous  that  it  will  not  en- 
deavour to  surmount 
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Therb  is  mach  good  parliamen- 
tary work  done  every  year,  of  which 
the  outside  Public  takes  little  ac- 
count. What  is  done,  or  left  undone, 
in  the  great  national  debating-hall  by 
^slight,  is  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety—reported in  every  newspaper, 
and  considered  and  discussed  by 
every  reader;  but  what  is  done 
quietly  by  daylight  in  close  com- 
mittee-rooms "up-stairs,"  is  known 
only  to  the  few.  As  the  hardest  work, 
however,  of  individual  members  is 
often  done  in  those  rooms,  so,  often,  is 
the  aggregate  utility  of  a  session  to 
be  foimd  rather  in  the  growth  of 
good  work  done  in  those  rooms  than 
in  the  more  ostentatious  proceedings 
of  the  "  House."  The  "wool"  is 
often  most  plentiful  where  the  "cry" 
is  least  sonorous. 

The  past  session,  so  famous  for 
much  C17,  has  not  been  wholly  barren 
of  wool.    If  we  will  condescend  to 


look  for  it  "  up-stairs,"  we  may  find 
that  much  useful  work  has  been  done. 
Of  this  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
business  to  take  stock— we  have  only 
to  do  with  one  item  in  the  account. 
A  Select  Committee,  of  which  Lord 
Stanley  was  chairman,  and  Mr  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,*  Colonel  Sykes,  Sir  W. 
Hayter,  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  and 
others,  were  members,  sat  at  intervals 
during  the  months  of  March,  April. 
May,  and  June,  to  take  evidence  and 
to  report  upon  the  subject  of  "  Civil 
Service  Appointments ; "  and  in  July 
their  Report  was  given  in.  The  Com- 
mittee "  directed  their  inquiries  to 
two  points."  They  "  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  first,  what  has  been  the 
actual  working  of  the  system  of 
junior  appointments  now  in  force, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and,  secondly,  what  proposals 
for  its  improvement  have  been  sug- 
gested by  those  most  competent  to 


-  *  Mr  Milnes,  since  this  article  has  been  in  type,  has  publicly  repudiated,  in  a 
speech  at  Pontefract,  all  concern  in  the  Committee's  Report.  He  says  that  he  had 
vie  honour  to  be  in  a  minority.  The  following  remarks  are  so  much  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  competitive  examinations,  that  we  are 
glad  to  give  them  a  place  here : — "During  the  late  session  I  senred  upon  seyeral 
committees,  one  upon  the  question  of  opening  the  Civil  Service  to  competition.  I 
was  in  a  minority  in  that  committee,  because  I  do  not  think  it  an  enormous  advan* 
tage  to  set  every  young  man  thinking  how  he  may  become  an  exciseman.  (A  laugh, 
and  "  Hear,  hear.")  The  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  every  family  to  the  public 
service  must  have  a  tendency  to  extend  that  service,  whereas  we  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  diminish  its  cost  I  desire  to  see  the  work  of  every  public  office  done  dili> 
gently  and  honourably,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  expensive  machinery  for  the 
examination  of  the  Civil  Service.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  operation  of  the  present 
vol*  LXXXVm.— NO.  DXLL  2  M 
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form  an  opinion."  The  witnesses 
examined  were  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  perma- 
nent Civil  Service  of  the  country — 
Mr  Maitland,  Mr  Horace  Mann,  Sir 
Benjamin  Hawes,  Mr  Trevor,  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  Mr  Corbett,  Mr 
Timm,  Mr  Sarcent,  Major  Graham, 
Mr  Romilly,  Mr  Waddineton,  Mr 
Lingen,  Sir  R  Bromley,  Mr  Ham- 
mond, Mr  Waldrom,  Mr  Headlam,  Mr 
Merivale,  Mr  Chester ;  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  Sir  J.  S.  Le- 
fevre  and  Sir  E.  Ryan.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  is  now  before  us ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
endeavoured  to  interest  our  readers, 
we  need  ofiFer  no  apology  for  return- 
ing to  it  and  exanuning  the  contents 
of  a  document  of  such  great  and 
growing  public  importance. 

And,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  observe 
as  far  as  possible  the  two  divisions 
of  the  subject  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  confined  their  inquiries. 
Firstly,  the  "  actual  working  of  the 
system  of  appointments  now  m  force, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  public  ser- 
vice." But  here  a  difficulty  at  once 
presents  itself  in  the  fact  that  there 
really  is  no  system  at  all.  A  candidate 
for  civil  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  State  may  be  appointed  on  the 
simple  nomination  of  the  responsible 
minister  in  whose  gift  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  ;  or  he  may  receive  not 
an  absolute  appointment,  but  a  no- 
mination to  compete  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  limited  number  ot  com- 
petitors ;  or  the  appointment  may 
be  thrown  into  the  open  market,  and 
he  may  compete  for  it  without  any 
nomination  at  all  The  only  general 
condition  is^  that  the  candidate  for 
public  employment  shall  pass  an  exa- 
mination of  some  kind  or  other.  This 
condition  of  satisfactory  examination 


is  the  only  systematiaed  part  of  the 
matter.  The  rule  of  appointment 
under  this  condition  appears  to  be 
simple  ministerial  nomination,  whilst 
competition,  either  limited  or  general, 
is  the  exception.  "  It  appears,"  says 
the  report  before  us,  "  tnat  the  total 
number  of  nominations  to  which  the 
order  in  council  of  1854  has  been  ap- 
plied was.  up  to  the  end  of  1859, 
10,860.  Of  these  nominations,  8039 
were  of  one  candidate  only.  The 
competitors  have  been  2821  for  732 
appointments,  or  nearly  four  to  one. 
In  the  last  year,  1859,  they  were 
1179  for  259  appointments ;  but  this 
average  includes  391  persons  who 
competed  for  nine  clerkships  at  the 
India  Office,  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  principle  of  an  entirely 
open  competition  has  been  practi- 
cally tested."  This  solitary  excep- 
tion of  open  competition  was  an  ex- 
periment inaugurated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  whose  report 
we  are  considering,  when  that  excel- 
lent and  most  conscientious  young 
statesman  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  under  Lord 
Derby's  Government.  We  speak,  of 
course,  with  reference  to  the  English 
Civil  Service ;  for  the  principle  of 
open  competition  has  been  for  some 
years  applied  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  with  what  results  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  declare. 

Nor  can  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment of  limited  competition,  so  far 
as  the  general  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice is  concerned,  be  said  to  have 
been  rendered  apparent  by  the  few 
years  of  trial  to  wnich  the  competi- 
tion system  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected. But  still  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  practical  working  of  the 
scheme,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  are 
at  least  suggestive ;  and  it  does  not 
appear   that   they  are  such  as  to 


system  causes  great  unhappiness  in  private  families.  The  number  of  young  men 
who  do  not  succeed  must  be  very  great,  and  I  consider  it  anything  but  an  advan- 
tage that  they  should  enter  life  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  failure.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  of  my  oontemporaries.  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Lord  Stanley,  for  example,  are  most  earnest  advocates  of  this  system.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  have  these  noblemen  carried  their  advocacy,  that  a  foreigner 
was  induced  to  believe  that  both  of  them  had  attained  their  official  position 
—the  one  as  Under-Secretary  for  War,  and  the  other  as  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
'  for  India— by  having  shown  in  a  public  competition  that  they  were  better  informed 
on  these  subjects  than  anybody  else.  (A  laugh.)  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  foreign 
gentleman  did  not  also  believe  that  members  of  Parliament  were  elected  by  the 
same  process.**    (Laughter.) 
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raise  any  very  warm  hopes  of  the 
eventoal  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  majority  of  witnesses  examined 
before  Lord  Stanley's  Committee 
seem  to  have  given  qualified  an- 
swers, the  aggregate  result  of  which 
may  be  described  as  an  opinion  that 
the  competition  system  has  not  done 
mtidi  harm.  What  is  said  in  its  fa- 
vour is  rather  in  support  of  the  exa- 
mination of  nominees  than  of  the 
competition  of  candidates  limited  or 
general.  Indeed,  the  promoters  and 
supporters  of  the  scheme  are  some- 
what unfairly  given  to  boast  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  charac- 
teiwof  the  Civil  Service  resulting  from 
examinations,  as  though  they  were 
produced  by  the  application  of  the 
competitive  test.  Reference  is  made  to 
gross  instances  of  abuse  of  patronage 
under  the  old  system.  For  example, 
a  case  cited  by  Mr  Romilly,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Audit,  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
"  Before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  in  existence,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, "  there  was  a  case  in  our 
office,  in  which  a  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed who  reaUy  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  was  almost  an 
idiot,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  ^tting  nim  out 
of  the  office."  The  evidence  of  Major 
Graham,  the  Registrar- General,  is 
also  cited  to  show  the  possibilitjr  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  existing 
under  the  old  system.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gistration Office,  "  a  great  number  of 
those  appointed  were  objectionable 
on  account  of  ase.  on  account  of  their 
broken  state  of  health,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  bad  character  and  want 
of  proper  qualifications."  "Those 
appointed"  were,  in  this  instance, 
we  presume,  the  district  registrars, 
in  town  ana  countij,  whose  duties 
may  be  performed  without  the  exer- 
cise of  any  very  great  intelligence 
or  activity.  In  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral's own  office  higher  qualifications 
were  doubtless  required  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  departmental 
duties.  But  here  also  there  was  a 
lamentable  display  of  inefficiency. 
**The  Accountant,"  we  are  told, 
*'had  to  be  removed  for  ineffi- 
ciency; the  Deputy -Redstrar  did 
not    attend  the   office  for   fifteen 


months,  when  lus  appointment  was 
cancelled  as  unnecessiuy ;  the  services 
of  the  Solicitor  attached  to  the  office 
were  also  not  reouired,  and  his  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury.  T^islve  of  the  least 
efficient  clerks  were  dischai^d  by 
M^jor  Graham  on  his  appointment 
in  1842,  and  eleven  or  twelve  more 
have  been  removed  in  subsequent 
years  on  the  same  ^und;  besides 
four  who  were  dismissed  by  Migor 
Graham's  predecessor  for  disgraceful 
conduct."  It  is  not  assumed  that 
such  a  discreditable  state  of  things 
existed  generally  in  the  Civil  Service 
before  the  appomtment  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  disgraceful  to  the 
country  that  it  shomd  have  existed 
at  all  *  but  we  believe  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  exceptional 
case.  A  new  department  was  estab- 
lished; a  large  number  of  offices 
were  created;  and  sufficient  care 
was  not  taken  to  select  efficient 
persons  to  fill  theuL  It  was  a  case 
of  wholesale  patronage,  recklessly 
administered,  such  as  could  have 
occurred  only  on  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  But  that  it 
ever  did.  or  tnat  it  over  could,  occur, 
may  be  neld,  and  not  unfairly,  to  be 
sufudent  reason  for  a  reform  of  the 
^stem  under  which  so  gross  an  abuse 
of  public  patronage  was  committed. 
The  expeoiency  of  maintaining  an 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  no- 
mination system  we  have  never  ad- 
vocated. 5ut  we  repeat  that  examin- 
ation is  one  thing,  and  competitive 
examination  another,  and  that  to 
establish  the  necessity  for  the  first  is 
not  to  establish  the  necessity  for  the 
second. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  public 
affairs  to  rush  from  one  extreme  into 
the  other.  The  reactionary  process 
is  always  violent.  But  the  violence 
is  short-lived ;  the  compensatory 
action  of  time  soon  brings  round  the 
just  medium.  It  having  been  shown 
that  a  system  of  unconditional  nomin- 
ation to  the  public  service  had  in 
certain  instances  been  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  State,  and  might 
be  generally  injurious,  there  arose 
in  some  quarters  a  ciy  for  general, 
competition.  An  entirely  open  was 
to  be  substituted  for  an  entirely  close 
qratem.   It  was  assumed  thai,  bv  the 
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substitution  of  the  former  for  the 
latter,  we  should  obtain  not  only 
better  men,  but  the  yery  best  men 
that  the  country  can  produce.  More 
moderate  views  are  now  gainine 
ground,  and  we  trust  that  they  wiU 
continue  to  gain  ground.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  the  accomplished  and 
experienced  men  examined  by  Lord 
Stanley's  Committee,  ought  to  caution 
the  country  against  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  and  precipitate  reforms. 
We  repeat  that|  so  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned,  the  competi- 
tion system  has  not  been  fairly 
tested :  but  many  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers oi  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
have  expressed  mve  doubts  as  to 
its  beneficial  working.  Mr  Arbuth- 
not,  Auditor  of  the  Cavil  List,  has  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  the  effect  of 
competition  has  been  to  exclude  in- 
capable men  (would  not  simple  exa- 
mination have  done  the  same  1),  but 
that,  '*  in  the  case  of  supplementary 
clerks  in  the  Treasury,  it  has  intro-^ 
duced  a  class  of  men  above  their 
work,  and  its  effect  so  far  is  that  a 
discontented  body  is  created."  Mr 
Trevor,  Comptroller  of  Legacy  and 
Succession  Duties  in  the  Imand  Re- 
venue Office,  says,  that  he  has  ob- 
tained, since  the  appointment  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  more 
highly  educated  class  of  clerks,  but 
"  he  does  not  know  that  they  have 
been  superior,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wanted  them,  to  the  clerks 
whom  he  had  previously."  Sir 
Thomas  Freemantle,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  says,  that  the 
men  who  have  entered  the  service 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  more  highly  edu- 
cated, but  their  general  qualifica- 
tions have  not  been  higher,  and  their 
duties  have  not  been  better  per- 
formed. "  Some  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments," he  adds,  "have  given 
an  opinion  against  the  svstem,  as 
making  the  men  rather  above  their 
situation,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
monotonous  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form." Mr  Tilley,  of  the  Post  Office, 
says,  that  the  clerks  are  not  more  or 
less  useful  than  they  were  before; 
,  but  he  apprehends  that  "  sometimes 
those  persons  who  have  passed  a 
much  higher  examination  are  less 
contented  and  less  good  clerks  than 


others  not  so  highly  trained.  He 
considers  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
advantageous to  require  candidates 
to  show  a  knowled^  beyond  that 
needfiil  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  they  will  have  to  dis- 
charge upon  their  appointment." 

We  may  pause  nere  to  observe 
that  the  Committee  reply  to  this, 
that  what  is  demanded  for  a  candi- 
date for  a  junior  derkship  ("  in  the 
office  of  a  Secretary  of  State,"  it  is 
said  J  but  the  observation  will  apj^y 
to  other  departments  of  the  public 
service)  "  may  appear  unnecessary 
if  we  look  onlv  to  the  duties  which 
he  has  to  pertorm  at  the  time  of^his 
first  appointment ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  the  course  of  some 
years  he  mil  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  responsibility,  and  will  have 
a  large  share  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs^ requiring  much  tact  ana  dis- 
cretion, it  will  be  evident  that  it  is 
important  to  take  security  for  his 
general  intelligence,  and  for  his  hav- 
mg  received  a  liberal  education." 

Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
something  like  a  oeg^g  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  would  invite  the  especial 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  words 
which  we  have  indicated  by  italics. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  the  junior 
clerk  should  rise  to  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  have  a  large  share 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Surely  thwe  not  only  may  be  in  ^ 
but  there  is  in  some,  government 
offices,  departmental  examination  be- 
fore tne  junior;  clerk  is  permitted  to 
rise  to  a  higher  grade.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  kind,  intended  to  prove 
not  the  general  intelligence  of  a 
youth,  but  the  official  qualifications 
of  the  man,  is  a  substantial  realify. 
If,  after  half-a-dozen  years  in  the 
Civil  Service,  a  derk  does  not  show 
any  aptitude  for  the  higher  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  ought  not  to  be 
promoted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
fact.  We  are  very  certain  that  the 
initial  examination  of  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  can  afford  no  test 
of  his  capacity  to  undertake,  after  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  yeaxs^ 
the  higher  duties  and  responsibdities 
of  the  Civil  Service ;  and  if,  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  government, 
men  are  promoted  to  such  higher 
offices  simply  on  the  strength  o£ 
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this  initial  examination,  a  great  mis* 
take  is  committed.  An  aptitude  for 
administration  does  not  manifest  it- 
self at  an  early  age,  liJce  a  genius  for 
the  fine  arts,  or  powers  of  mechanical 
invention.  It  is  developed  by  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  inherent  in 
our  nature.  Promotion,  therefore, 
to  the  higher  and  more  responsible 
offices  in  a  department  should  be 
understood  to  be  conditional  upon 
the  development  of  this  aptitude  dur- 
ing the  first  probationary  years  of  ser- 
vice. There  can  be  no  great  hardship 
in  this.  It  is  the  same  in  every  con- 
dition of  life.  A  youth  enters  a 
profession—the  Law,  Medicine,  the 
Church— and  if  he  does  not  develop 
any  especial  aptitude  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  pro- 
fession, he  remains  on  the  lower 
steps  of  the  ladder.  A  lawyer  with- 
out brie&,  a  physician  without  pa- 
tients, a  curate  with  no  hope  of  pre- 
ferment, is  in  no  better  condition 
than  a  Government  clerk  with  no 
prospect  of  official  promotion.  In 
the  case  of  the  public  servant,  in- 
deed, there  would  be  advantages 
ei^o^able  by  him  from  which  the 
pro^^onal  aspirant  is  cut  off.  Even 
without  promotion  there  is  an  in- 
creasing salary,  until  the  maximum 
of  his  class  be  obtained,  and  then 
there  is  the  certainty  of  the  retiring 
pension.  The  ablest  and  the  most 
industrious  men  in  all  conditions  of 
life  wiU  go  to  the  front.  If  men  are 
debarred  from  success  in  life  by  a 
deficiencjr  of  natural  gifts,  they  are 
to  be  pitied ;  if,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  by  indolence  and  negli- 
gence, they  are  fitting  objects  rather 
of  contempt  than  of  commiseration. 
Anyhow  it  is  the  law  of  life ;  and  we 
do  not  see  why  the  Government 
service  should  afford  a  deviation 
from  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  language 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  is  a 
most  mischievous  one — one,  the  too 

general  acceptance  of  which,  we  fear, 
as  done  very  much  to  lower  the 
general  standard  of  our  public  ser- 
vants. It  is  far  too  much  the  fashion 
to  believe  that  when  a  youth  has 
once  obtained  admission  into  the 
Government  service,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait  patiently  for  pro- 
motion, and  that,  except  in  cases  of 


gross  incapacitjr  or  misconduct,  every 
man  must,  in  his  turn,  attain  to  one  of 
the  upper  places  and  hidier  sal^^es 
of  his  department  The  conse- 
quence of  tnis  notion  is,  that  young 
men,  on  entering  the  public  service, 
are  veiy  apt  to  become  drowsy 
and  indifferent.  That  great  maxim. 
Strive  and  thrive,  has  no  place  in 
their  thoughts.  Thev  believe  that 
thev  can  thrive  witnout  striving, 
and  so  they  do  not  look  seriously  at 
the  responsibilities  of  office,  or  brace 
themselves  up  for  strenuous  action. 
We  believe  that  instances  of  young 
men,  who,  from  their  first  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  really  study 
their  profession,  and  endeavour,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  in  office-hours  and 
out  of  office-hours,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  higher  posts,  are  com- 
paratively few.  A  feeling  of  secu- 
rity arrests  their  efforts,  and  they 
subside  into  mediocrity,  performing 
their  appointed  duties  in  a  respect- 
able manner,  but  not  preparing 
themselves  to  undertake  more  im- 
portant and  responsible  work.  If 
promotion  were  less  a  matter  of 
course,  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
We  would  offer  a  high  premium  to 
industry  and  ability;  but  there 
should  be  no  certainty  of  promotion 
for  indolence  and  incapacity. 

We  shall  presently  recur  to  this 
matter  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
At  present,  our  object  is  to  show 
that  the  argument  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Committee — that  a  high  test  of  com- 
petency is  demanded  upon  entrance 
mto  the  service,  because  high  quali- 
fications, if  not  necessary  at  the  out- 
set of  the  civil  servant's  career,  are 
required  at  a  later  sta^  of  it— is 
altogether  invalid.  It  is  invalid, 
because  no  post  in  the  public  service, 
entailing  important  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, should  be  obtainable 
by  dint  of  mere  senioritv ;  and  it  is 
invalid,  because  those  who  pass  the 
best  examinations  as  boys,  are  not 
necessarily  those  who,  several  years 
afterwards,  will,  as  men.  prove 
themselves  the  best  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  higher  duties.  The 
experienced  heads  of  departments 
whose  evidence  we  have  quoted 
above,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  young  men  who  enter  the  ser- 
vice, after  evincing,  in  competitive  or 
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other  examinations,  a  high  amount 
of  educational  proficiency,  are  apt  to 
become  discontented  when  they  find 
that  the  work  which  devolves  upon 
them  is  mere  "  drudgery  and  de- 
tail'* They  wish  to  be  launched  at 
once  into  the  performance  of  high 
and  responsible  duties.  Proud  of 
the  numoer  of  their  "  marks,"  they 
think  themselves  better  qualified  to 
perform  important  duties  than  their 
seniors,  who  have  never  passed 
any  examination  at  all;  and  when 
they  find  that  they  cannot  go  ahead, 
like  a  comet,  at  first  starting,  they 
subside  into  a  worse  state  of  indo- 
lence and  indifference  than  that  of 
the  men  who,  under  the  old  system, 
have  believed  that,  drowse  as  they 
may,  promotion  will  come  to  them 
in  due  time,  if  they  only  wait  long 
enough  for  it. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  that  we 
are  as  desirous  as  even  Lord  Stanley 
himself  can  be  to  keep  "  idiots"  out 
of  the  service.  We  wish  that  none 
but  intelligent  and  respectable  youths 
should  enter  it  at  aU.  We  do  not 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  a  great  public  good. 
But  we  wish  to  caution  the  public 
against  believing  that,  because  some 
test  of  proficiency  is  required  before 
entering  the  public  service,  resort 
should  be  had  to  the  competitive  test. 
Formerly  jouths  entered  the  public 
service  without  undergoing  any  ex- 
amination at  all  This  was  a  bad 
state  of  things,  and  it  demanded 
reform.  The  obvious  reform  was, 
that  every  jouth  nominated  to  the 
public  service  should  submit  him- 
self to  an  examination.  But  why, 
before  the  sufficiency  of  this  change 
has  been  tested,  we  should  clamour 
for  another  and  a  greater  one,  and 
demand  the  test  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

And  assuredly  no  case  has  yet  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  competitive 
system.  Lord  Stanley's  Committee 
observe,  in  their  Report,  that  they 
a^ee  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners "that  the  evidence  hitherto 
laid  before  Parliament,  scanty  and 
imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is,  makes 
strongly  in  favour  of  open  competi- 
tion.' But  as  they  had  previously 
observed  that  the  system  "had  not 


yet  been  allowed  a  full  and  fair  trial," 
and  that  "the  opinions  expressed 
by  individuals  must  be  grounded  in 
theory  rather  than  in  experience,** 
much  weight  is  not  to  be  attached  to 
the  inferences  of  either  the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Committee.  The  most 
that  they  can  really  allege  is,  that  no 
harm  has  been  done.  "  No  one  has 
affirmed,**  say  the  Committee,  "  that 
the  service  has  suffered  harm  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system,  whilst 
its  tendency  to  exclude  men  intellec- 
tually unfit  is  recognised  without 
exception  by  all.**  A^in  we  say 
that  simple  examination  without 
competition  would  have  excluded 
the  mcapables. 

Without  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  competitive  system  is  an  advan- 
tageous one,  the  Committee  "proceed 
to  consider  the  question — in  what 
manner  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
petitive test  may  be  most  conven- 
iently extended,  so  as  to  answer  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  establ&hed — namely,  exclusion 
of  incompetent  candidates ;  facility 
given  to  tne  intelligent  and  well-edu- 
cated to  enter  the  public  service, 
though  devoid  of  political  patronage : 
security  for  the  physical  and  moral 
qualifications  of  those  employed;  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  profi- 
ciency of  all  whose  claims  are  tested, 
however  various  the  schools  in  which 
they  may  have  been  instructed,  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  may  pos- 
sess." But,  as  the  Committee  declare 
that  incompetent  candidates  have 
been  already  excluded,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained, 
with  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
purposes,  by  the  extension  of  the 
system.  What  "security  for  the 
physical  and  moral  Qualifications  of 
those  employed"  is  to  be  derived  firom 
the  competitive  system  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  If  physical  qualifica- 
tions are  to  be  tested  at  all  by  a  com- 
Sjtitive  examination,  young  Algernon 
inks  and  Theodore  Tite  Barnacle 
must  have  a  round  or  two,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr  Sayers  and  Mr  Heenan. 
before  the  Examiners  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  themselves; 
and  as  to  their  moral  qualifications, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  these 
are  to  be  proved,  on  the  competitive 
system,  unless  young  men  are  to  be 
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subjected  to  the  temptation  of  St 
Anthony,  or  some  other  sore  trial  of 
the  kind,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  board  of  examming  divines.  But, 
seriously,  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  certificate  of  the  young 
man's  ordinary  medical  attenaant — 
or,  as  young  men  are  not  often  in  the 
doctor's  hands,of  the  famOv  physician 
— backed  by  that  of  a  medical  oflSeer 
attached  to  the  Commission,  would 
be  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  physi- 
cal soundness  of  the  youth ;  ana  that 
those  old-fashioned  authorities,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  parson,  might 
be  received  as  credible  witnesses  with 
respect  to  the  moral  training  and  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  candidate  for 

Sublic  employment  Every  candi- 
ate,  before  going  up  ior  examination, 
ahmild  be  eonroeUea  to  produce  thesfe 
certificates,  if  such  be  not  already 
the  case ;  and  we  think  that  every 
nomination  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
person  recommending  him,  to  the 
effect  that  he  knows  the  young  man 
or  his  family,  that  he  believes  him  to 
be  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  appointment 
sought,  and  that  he,  the  person  re- 
commending, has  not  directly  or 
indirectly  paid  or  received  any  con- 
sideration for  the  appointment  in 
question.  No  very  bad  appointments 
to  the  public  service  could  be  made 
if  these  preliminary  formulse  were 
observed.  The  system  has  been  pur- 
sued most  advantageously  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  patronage:  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Home 
Service  might  be  benefited  by  associ- 
ating with  the  name  of  every  youth 
nommated  to  it,  that  of  some  respon- 
sible or  sponsorial  person,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  minister  in  whose 
hands  is  the  privilege  of  nomination. 
There  are  two  pomts  of  view,  how- 
ever, from  which  the  competition 
question  is  to  be  regarded.  It  may  be 
looked  at,  we  know,  from  the  public 
side  as  well  as  from  the  service  side ; 
and  the  Committee  appear  to  have 
considered  what  they  call  ''justice  to 
the  intellectual  proficiency  of  all,**  no 
less  than  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  We  hold  that  this  is  alto- 
gether a  distinct  question,  and  one 
altogether  remote  from  the  objects 
for  which  Lord  Stanley's  Committee 
was  appointed.    If  Parliament  had 


decreed  an  inquiry  into  the  best 
means  of  admitting  the  public  gene- 
rally to  offices,  which  have  hitherto 
been  obtainable  only  through  the 
medium  of  patronage,  it  would  have 
been  another  matter;  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Civil  Service  being  the 
subject  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  consider,  we  do  not  see  that 
they  had  any  business  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  an  object  of  in- 
quiry, the  means  of  promotiug 
''justice  to  the  intellectual  profi- 
ciency of  all,"  and  "  facilities  for  the 
intelligent  and  well-educated  to  enter 
the  public  service  tbovigh  devoid  of 
political  patioBage.**  This  is  a 
matter  which,  if  considered  at  all, 
ought  to  be  considered  with  reference 
not  to  one  but  to  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Clerical  preferment, 
now  in  the  hands  of  chancellors,  or 
bishops,  or  deans  and  chapters,  or 
corporate  bodies,  should  be  thrown 
open  to  public  competition;  and 
those  fat  appointments  in  connec- 
tion with  our  courts  of  law,  which 
are  distributed  among  their  friends 
by  our  legal  magnates,  ought  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  profession  at 
large.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  this  question.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  expressed  some  opinions 
in  connection  with  it  which  we  have 
since  seen  no  reason  to  withdraw  or 
to  modify.  At  present  we  punpnose 
only  to  consider  tne  legitimate  object 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry— the 
efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Committee  having  accepted 
the  advantages  of  the  competitive 
system  as  an  established  fact,  and 
having  determined, as  we  have  shown, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing it,  proceed  to  pass  in  review  some 
suggestions  whicn  have  been  offered 
by  tne  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
and  by  Mr  Mann,  Registrar  to  the 
CommissioiL  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners express  a  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  general  competition. 
They  point  out  the  objections  which, 
in  their  opinion,  exist  to  simple  ex- 
amination. "  The  minimum  standard 
directly  interferes  with  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  who  appoint — it 
frustrates  the  wishes  of  the  patron." 
What  then  ?  If  "  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities  who  appoint"  and 
"  the  wishes  of  the  patron  "  (it  ap- 
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pears  to  us  that  the  two  phrases  are 
suggestive  only  of  one  idea)  point 
to  the  introduction  of  incompetent 
person^  into  the  public  service,  the 
sooner  they  are  ^  interfered  with  " 
and  '^frustrated**  the  better;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  the  patron  is 
ever  likely  to  entertain  any  such  wish. 
The  patron  satisfies  his  client  by 
giving  him  a  nomination  to  the 
service,  though  entrance  into  it  is 
obtainable  only  by  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions.  ''I  have  done 
my  part,"  he  says^  in  effect^  to  the 
nommee.  "  Here  is  the  nommation ; 
it  remains  with  you  to  determine 
whether  you  are  to  keep  it  or  to 
lose  it.  1  can  give  you  the  entr6e  of 
the  service,  but  I  cannot  give  jou 
brains  or  industry."  The  conditions 
do  not  in  reality  detract  from  the 
obli^tion,  and  no  one  but  a  fool 
would  think  that  they  do.  K  we 
give  a  friend  an  admission-ticket  to 
the  opera,  he  is  not  fool  enough  to 
think  more  lightly  of  the  kindness 
because  he  cannot  go  to  his  stall  in 
top-boots  and  a  "  blue  fogeL"  There 
are  few  good  things  in  this  world  to 
be  obtained  without  conforming  to 
certain  obligations  as  the  conditions 
of  actusJ  possession.  The  favour  of 
the  patron  is  as  great  and  as  worthy 
of  gratitude,  whether  the  nominee 
takes  up  his  appointment  or  not ;  and 
if  the  nomination  reverts  to  the 
patron,  he  can  give  it  to  another,  and 
so  place  two  families  under  an  obli- 
gation by  means  of  a  single  appoint- 
ment. 

These  objections,  therefore,  to  sim- 
ple examination,  are  not  of  much 
weight  Let  us  see  what  follows. 
"  It  causes  delay  and  inconvenience 
by  the  rejection  of  candidates,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  others." 
There  is  something  apparently  more 
solid  in  this  objection,  but  its  solidity 
is  after  all  delusive.  If  it  were  neces- 
saiy  to  fill  up  substantive  appoint- 
ments post-haste,  there  mignt  be 
vacancies  in  public  departments  any 
delay  in  the  filling  or  which  might 
occasion  temporary  inconvenience; 
but  the  existence  of  supplementarv 
or  probationary  lists,  from  which 
actual  appointments  on  the  estab- 
lishment may  be  filled,  obviates  in- 
convenience of  this  kind.  Every 
public  office  either  has,  or  ought  to 


have,  a  certain  number  of  supernume- 
rary clerks,  to  be  brought,  as  vacancies 
occur,  on  the  strength  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  no  great  public  in- 
convenience can  arise  from  one  or 
two  more  or  less  of  such  supernume- 
raries being  attached  to  a  depart- 
ment. This,  therefore,  we  hold  also 
to  be  an  imaginary  otaection. 

"  But,"  say  the  Gommissionera, 
^the  rejections  throw  unpleasant 
discredit  on  the  patron."  if  it  be 
so,  the  *'  unpleasantness"  may  have 
its  advantages,  for  it  may  make 
patrons  more  careful  in  their  distri- 
bution of  patronage.  But  if  the 
responsibility  as  to  apparent  fitness 
of  the  candidate  were  m  some  mea- 
sure to  be  removed  from  the  nomin- 
ating minister,  by  a  declaration  such 
as  we  have  suggested  on  the  part  of 
the  person  recommending,  the  ob- 
lection  of  the  Commissioners  would 
be  removed.  The  minister  would 
say,  and  with  sufficient  fairness,  "  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
physical,    mond,    and    intellectual 

Dualities  of  all  the  young  men  whom 
nominate  to  the  public  service, 
but  Mr  Jones  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  d^ 
clared  that  he  knew  the  young  man*s 
family,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  fit 
person  for  employment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Government.  I  know  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  to  be  an  honourable 
gentleman,  and  I  accepted  his  re- 
commendation." This  would  be  the 
position  in  which  the  minister  would 
stand  with  respect  to  the  patrona|;e 
in  his  gift ;  and  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  nominees  were  re- 
jected, there  would  be  no  discredit 
in  it.  Moreover,  we  are  somewhat 
disposed  to  think  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  rejection  of  a 
candidate  thus  vouched  for,  would 
not  be  an  event  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. It  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  the  publication  of  oc- 
casional lists  of  Government  no- 
minees, showing  by  whom  nomin- 
ated, by  whom  recommended,  and 
whether  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  might 
not  tend  to  diminish  jobbery,  and 
materially  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bad  appomtments. 

"  It  the  rejections  are  frequent,* 
it  is  alleged— the  words  being  those 
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of  the  Committee,  following  out  the 
opinions  of  the  Commissioners — 
"  their  frequency,  instead  of  being 
ascribed  to  the  unfitness  of  those 
sent  up  to  pass,  is  attributed  to  the 
standud  being  fixed  too  hish.**  And 
we  suspect  that  it  would  be  justly 
fio  attributed,  if  rejections  were  fre- 
quent, under  any  well-regulated  sys- 
tem of  nomination;  but  we  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  supposing 
that  rejections  would  not  l>e  fre- 
quent. "  Again,  the  candidate  who 
nuls  after  nomination  considers  him- 
self aggrieyed  bv  the  loss  of  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  had  looked 
upon  as  his  own,  and  his  patron  pro- 
bably shares  in  the  feeung."  We 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  di^osed  of 
this  objection  already.  We  will 
only  add,  that  the  rejected  competitor 
is  far  more  likely  to  feel  himself  ag- 

frieved  than  the  rejected  nominee, 
he  nominee  must  know  that  his 
admission  to,  or  exclusion  from,  the 
serrice  is  dependent  upon  himself, 
and  that,  if  he  is  rejected,  he  has 
himself  only  to  blame.  But  the  re- 
jected competitor  may  argue  that  he 
was  not  rejected  because  ne  was  de- 
ficient, but  because  others  were  more 
efficient—that  he  was  not  below  the 
standard  of  qualification,  but  that 
the  successful  competitors  were 
higher  above  it  thannimself.  Suc- 
cess, under  such  circumstances,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  accident  All  de- 
pends upon  the  d^ree  of  intelli- 
gence ana  amount  of  information  pos- 
sessed by  other  competitors.  Batches 
of  competitors  vary.  A  youth  re- 
jected m  August  might  have  suc- 
ceeded if  he  had  gone  up  in  May. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  that  a  youth 
who  loses  his  chance  of  entering  the 
service,  reallv  through  no  fault  or 
DO  failure  of  his  own,  is  more  likely, 
and  certainly  has  more  cause,  to 
feel  aggrieved  than  one  who,  having 
no  competitors,  is  dependent  solely 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  fails  to  at- 
tain the  minimum  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency. Indeed,  the  Committee 
themselves  very  naively  observe, 
that  "  the  candidate  who  fails  in  a 
competitive  trial  is  not  rejected  as 
unfit.'*  Surely  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  what  they  have  advanced 
before  on  the  subject  of  grievances. 
To  be  rejected  not  as  unfit— or,  ia, 


other  words,  as  fit— is  surely  a  sub- 
stantial grievance.  To  prove  your 
competency  for  a  particular  office 
and  not  to  obtain  it  after  all,  is 
really  a  ^reat  hardship.  The  youth 
spends  his  time  and  his  money  in 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  profi- 
ciency, and  at  last  sacrifices  it  all,  not, 
we  repeat,  because  he  is  not  proficient, 
but  because  others  are  more  proficient 
than  himself.  Surely  this  is  a  hard 
case,  and  if  any  rejected  :^outh  has  a 
right  to  complain,  the  rejected  com- 
petitor who  has  passed  a  creditable 
examination  is  tne  one.  He  is  as- 
suredly the  rejected  one  whose  fate 
the  public  are  most  likely  to  com- 
passionate. 

''  As  to  moral  aualifications,**  say 
the  Committee,  following  the  Com- 
missioners, '^  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  in  the  minority  of  cases  where 
candidates  for  office  are  nominated 
by  heads  of  departments,  there  is 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate on  the  part  of  the  minister 
nominating."  We  have  already  sug- 
gested a  remedy  for  this,  in  the 
shape  of  a  declaratoiy  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  person  recommending 
the  candidate  to  the  nominating 
minister.  *' Certificates  of  charac- 
ter," it  is  added,  "  are  required  for 
those  who  compete ;  and  a  period  of 
probation,  during  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  onl^  provisionally  conferred, 
gives  facilities  for  the  discoveries  of 
any  defects  disqualifying  for  office." 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
conditions  should  be  attached  only 
to  the  competition  system  —  why 
certificates  of  character  should  not 
be  demanded  under  the  system  of 
nomination— and  why.  under  the 
latter  system,  the  candidate  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  first  instance  ona 
supernumerary  or  probationary  test, 
and  subsequently  drafted  into  the 
regular  establishment.  In  fact,  all 
the  advantages  which  the  Com- 
mittee discourse  upon  are  common 
to  both  systems,  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages peculiar  to  the  substitution 
of  the  competitive  test 
b*  From  such  premises  as  these  which 
we  have  examined,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  draw  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  com- 
petitive system.  They  are  in  favour 
of  unlimited  competition,  but  they 
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think  that  it  might  be  the  safer  plan 
to  drift  gradually  into  it;  and  so,  for 
the  present,  they  recommend  a  com- 
promise. "  The  limited  competition," 
they  say.  "may  be  made  effective  by 
means  of  a  preliminary  examination, 
which  should  distinguish  the  com- 
petent from  the  incompetent  candi* 
date;  and,  by  applying  the  competi- 
tive examination  to  the  competent 
candidates  only  in  the  proportion 
of  three  or  more  such  candidates  to 
each  vacancy,  the  system  of  limited 
competition,  thus  arranged,  would 
approach  much  nearer  to  open  com- 
pemon  than  to  simple  nomination." 
Now,  this  amoMB  to  us  to  be  an 
aggravation  or  one  of  the  vwy  worst 
features  of  the  competitive  system. 
Our  unhappy  youths  are  to  be  drag- 
ged over  the  slow  fires  of  protracted 
failure.  It  is  proposed  that  they 
should  compete  for  permission  to 
compete,  ana  that  then  they  idiould 
compete  for  the  actual  appomtment 
This  is  to  compel  the  majority  of 
candidates  to  spend  more  time  and 
more  money,  and  to  subject  them- 
selves to  more  and  more  painful  sus- 
pense and  sickness  of  heart,  only  at 
last  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
first  success  will  aggravate  tho  bit- 
terness of  the  subsequent  failure.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  remanded  to  a 
state  of  unemployed  hopelessness 
after  one  competition ;  but  to  strip 
a  youth  bare  or  hope  after  two  trials, 
and  the  first  a  successful  one,  and  to 
turn  him  adrift  in  the  world,  after 
all  this  waste  of  time  and  money,  of 
heart  and  hope,  would  be  indeed 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  We  set  our 
faces  most  strenuously  against  so 
inhuman  a  proposition.  Mr  Mann, 
whose  susgestions  are  also  examined 
by  Lord  Stanley  s  Committee,  is  in 
favour  of  open  competitive  examina- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  and  we  like  his 
plan  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  Committee,  however,  though 
in  favour  of  the  opien  system,  declare 
that,  knowing  the  prejudices  and  the 
interests  against  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend, recommend,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  adoption  only  of  a  system  of 
limited  competition.  They  recom- 
mend, accordingly,  that  from  hence- 
forth every  vacancy  occurring  among 
clerks  in  the  Civil  Service  be  com- 
peted for  by  not  less  than  three  can- 


didates, to  be  nominated  as  at  pre- 
sent, each  of  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  shall  have  passed  the  pre- 
liminary test-examination ;  except  in 
the  case  of  a  single  vacancy,  which 
shall  not  be  competed  for  oy  less 
than  five.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
the  very  objectionable  system  of 
double  competition  recommended  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
We  hope  that  we  have  said  suffi- 
cient to  raise  not  only  grave  doubts 
of  the  propriety,  but  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  folly  and  the  cruelty, 
of  adopting  any  such  system. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
even  by  our  own  admission,  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  country  is  not  what  it 
ovglit  to  be;  that  its  improvement 
has  not  kept  pace  witii  tee  progres- 
sive intelligence  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to- 
raise  the  character  and  to  enhance  the 
competency  of  the  working  servants 
of  the  State.  We  do  not  admit  this. 
The  public  are  not  served  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  but,  all  thin^  con- 
sidered, the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
served  so  well.  There  is  at  least  one 
commendable  passage  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Report.  Almost  at  the  end 
of  it,  they  very  sensibly  observe,  that 
**  success  in  obtaining  qualified  can* 
didates  for  the  Civil  Service  must  de- 
pend quite  as  much  on  the  prospects 
and  opportunities  of  promotion  sub- 
sequently held  out  to  the  clerk  in 
his  official  career,  as  on  the  imme- 
diate pecuniary  advantages  offered,, 
or  the  judicious  selection  of  young 
men  in  the  first  instance."  What 
really  is  needed  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  men  entering  tho 
Civil  Service  is  increased  inducement 
to  enter  it.  As  it  now  is,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  service  are  such  as  to 
induce  only  youths  of  mediocre  abi- 
lity and  little  hope  of  success  in  tho 
open  market  of  professional  compe- 
tition to  launch  into  a  career  which 
presents  few  prizes  even  to  the  most 
successful,  but  which  has  no  actual 
blanks.  Whether  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment be  one  of  absolute  nomi- 
nation or  open  competition,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  applicants  or  competi- 
tors for  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  State  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  value  of  the  presents  or  the 
prizes  that  are  offer^     Under  ex- 
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isting  circumstances,  if  a  man  has 
three  sons,  and  he  looks  to  the  Qfil 
Service  to  absorb  one  of  them,  the 
one  selected  for  that  service  will 
in  most  caaes  be  the  least  intelli- 
gent, the  least  promising  of  the  three. 
Let  US  endeavour  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  service  itself,  and  all 
the  rest  will  follow  in  time.  At 
present  we  appear  to  be  bejp^nin^ 
at.  the  wrong  end.  Sublata  causd 
tollitur  effectus.  If  the  Civil  Service 
does  not  entice  into  its  ranks  the 
hiffher  intelligence  of  the  nation,  it 
is  because  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
that  intelligence  into  it.  Let  us  ao 
away  with  this  reproach,  and  we 
shall  no  longer  have  to  complain 
that  the  State  is  not  as  well  served 
as  nrivate  companies  or  individuals. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  offered 
some  observations  on  the  general  ne- 
glect experienced  even  by  the  higher 
members  of  the  permanent  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  and  we  do  not  purpose  to  return, 
save  perhaps  in  an  incidental  manner, 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Our 
present  design  is  to  treat  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  many,  not  of  the  few  -  but 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  non- 
ours  and  rewards  obtainable  by  the 
few  are  so  many  direct  stimulants  to 
the  many,  and  that  a  profession  with- 
out any  high  prize  is  not  one  to  at- 
tract into  it  men  conscious  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  and  eager  to  assert 
it.  We  feel  that  until  something  is 
done  to  open  out,  through  the  per- 
manent Civil  Service  of  the  country, 
certain  roads  to  honourable  distinc- 
tion, and  to  emancipate  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  overpowering  dom- 
ination of  the  party  chiefs  of  the 
hour,  the  young  ambition  of  the 
country  will  not  be  eager  to  enter 
its  ranks.  Without  these  induce- 
ments, however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  respectability  of  the  service  may 
be  rendered  even  more  respectable 
by  some  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  appointment  and  promotion ; 
and  to  tnis  end  we  would  offer,  be- 
fore we  conclude,  a  few  practical 
suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject 

But  it  would  appear  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  construction  of  any- 
thing like  a  definite  system,  to  deter- 
mine, in  limine,  whether  the  Civil 


Service  is  one  or  many.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of,  and  are  laudaoly  anxi- 
0U8  to  miti^te,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  "  fragment- 
aiy  character  of  the  service.  The 
Civil  Service  at  present  appears  to 
be  a  bundle  of  parts  without  any 
unity  or  cohesiveness  in  thesL  A 
youtn  obtains  an  appointment  to  a 
particular  office ;  in  that  office,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  grows  grey,  ana  out 
of  that  office  he  passes  only  through 
the  gate  of  superannuation.  You  do 
not  near  that  he  has  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Civil  Service, 
but  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  Somer- 
set House.  Now,  this  detached  sys- 
tem, it  is  needless  to  say,  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  it.  One  branch 
of  the  public  service,  it  may  be  said, 
is  as  much  as  a  man  can  fairljr  master 
in  his  life.  We  want  exp>enence^a 
thorough  knowledge  of  details — a 
familiaritv  with  men  and  things  such 
as  can  only  be  acquired  by  time ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  "  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.'*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  men 
are  wont  to  stagnate  if  they  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  place ;  Uiey  slide 
on  too  smoothly  in  the  groove,  and 
grow  drowsy  for  want  of  something 
to  arouse  them.  New  brooms,  they 
say,  sweep  clean ;  or,  to  pass  from 
the  language  of  the  proverb-monger 
to  that  of  tne  poet — 

"  A  new  hand,  a  new  eye. 
May  do  much  at  our  vigour's  waning 
point." 

On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether 
there  would  be  any  loss  of  practical 
efficiency  in  our  public  offices  if  there 
were  to  be  more  frequent  depart- 
mental changes.  There  woula  al- 
ways be  power  of  control  in  heads 
of  departments ;  and  the  frequency 
of  change  need  never  be  such  as  to 
cause  any  official  embarrassment. 
Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  no  cause 
to  apprehend  any  departmental  in- 
convenience as  the  result  of  the 
greater  oneness  or  integrity  of  the 
service,  there  is  reasonable  hope  that, 
by  extending  the  area  of  employ- 
ment, and  thus  enlarging  the  field  of 
honourable  ambition,  the  general  zeal 
of  the  service  woula  be  stimulated, 
and  its  activities  increased.    A  man 
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with  small  hope  of  promotion  in  his 
own  department,  might  obtain  it  in 
another  for  which  ne  is  better  qualified. 
Indeed,  if  these  departmental  trans- 
fers were  more  freauent,  there  might 
be  better  hope  of  nnding ''  the  right 
man  in  the  right  pla^**  On  the 
whole,  we  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  that 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
service  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  and 
therefore  to  be  mitigated.  We  would 
especially  set  our  faces  against  it  at 
the  outset  of  the  civil  servant's  career. 
We  would  have  no  departmental  no- 
minations. The  initial  appointment 
should  be  simplv  to  a  Civil  Service 
(probationary)  clerkship.  We  wish 
to  recommend  no  violent  reforms, 
and  we  have  the  strongest  possible 
conviction  that  any  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  patronage  from  the  hands  of 
the  parliamentary  to  that  of  the  per- 
manent chief  of  a  department  would, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  meet 
with  no  acceptance;  and  therefore 
we  do  not  record  it.  It  may  come  to 
that  some  of  these  days.  At  present 
all  we  would  sa^  is,  that  the  nomi- 
nating minister,  instead  of  nominatr 
ing,  as  now,  a  young  man  to  his  own 
department,  shoula  nominate  gene- 
rally to  a  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice—  the  oflSces  constituting  the 
legitimate  service  being  distinctly  de- 
clared. Youths  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
might  be  so  nominated — the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  declaring  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year  the 
number  of  nominations  that  may  be 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing twelve  months,  and  these  nomi- 
nations being  distributed,  in  accord- 
ance with  some  fixed  rule,  among 
the  different  members  of  the  Min- 
istry. These  ministerial  nominees 
should  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
which  we  nave  already  indicated. 
They  should  be  recommended  by 
some  responsible  person  to  the  Min- 
ister, and  should  produce  certificates 


of  physical  competency,  and  of  moral 
ana  intellectual  character.  These 
certificates  being  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  the 
candidates  should  be  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  examination.  All  who 
pass  that  examination  should  be- 
come probationary  members  of  the 
service.  The  probationaiy  period 
should  extend  over  two  or  three 
years.  During  that  time,  the  proba- 
tioners may  be  drafted  to  different  de- 
partmentSj  as  they  are  required  ;  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  mili- 
tary phraseology,  "  telling  them  off** 
acconiing  to  the  qualifications  evin* 
oed  by  them  at  the  preliminary  exa- 
mination. At  the,  end  of  their  pro- 
bationaiy period  of  service  they 
should  a^in  present  themselves  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  with 
certificates  of  proficiency,  good  con- 
duct, &c,  from  the  departments  in 
which  they  have  served ;  and  if  these 
certificates  are  satisfactory  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a  second  exa- 
mination, intended  to  test  their  offi- 
cial, rather  than  their  general,  com- 
petency. This  examination  should 
not  be  a  competitive  examination, 
any  further  than  the  relative  rank 
of  the  civil  servant  is  concerned. 
If  he  passes  the  examination  at 
all,  he  should  become  ipso  facto 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service:* 
but  he  should  rank  with  tne 
other  men  of  his  year  according 
to  the  comparative  amount  of  ascer- 
tained pronciency  exhibited  at  this 
second  examination.  We  would  offer 
a  still  greater  inducement  to  exer- 
tion during  the  probationary  period. 
The  clerkships  thus  obtained,  being 
distributed  over  a  certain  number  of 
Government  offices,  the  man  who 
passes  the  best  examination  should 
DC  entitled  to  choose  his  department 
— we  must  add,  however,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  with  certain 
limitations:  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  cnoice  should  not  be  ab- 


*  It  is  open  to  consideration  whether,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  youth  should  ab- 
eolutely  lose  his  nomination,  or  whether  he  should  be  remanded  to  the  probationary 
rank  for  another  year.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  sympathise 
with  the  miscarriage  of  the  candidate,  under  such  circumstances ;  for  his  failure 
would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  be  assignable  to  his  own  indolence  or  miscon- 
duct rather  than  to  anything  else.  He  would,  indeed,  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain, if,  after  two  or  three  years  in  a  public  office,  he  were  to  fail  to  satisfy  the  exa- 
miners of  his  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Civil  Service. 
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solute,  but  should  require  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
siouers.  We  sajr  this  to  anticipate 
an  objection  \rhich  may  not  impro- 
bably be  offered  to  this  suggestion, 
to  the  effect  that  the  result  would  be 
to  secure  all  the  ablest  men  for  cer- 
tain favourite  offices.  There  would 
not,  under  such  a  system,  it  may  be 
alleged,  be  a  fair  distribution  of 
talent  over  the  different  depart- 
ments. But,  after  alL  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  tne  objection, 
though  a  reasonable  one,  exists 
rather  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
Young  men  would  not  elect  to  enter 
this  or  that  office  on  the  ground  of 
its  real  or  imagined  general  advan- 
tages, so  much  as  upon  the  score  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  it  may 

f  resent  to  each  of  them  individually, 
f,  for  example,  his  father,  or  any 
other  near  relatives  of  the  young 
clerk,  holds  an  influential  appoint- 
ment in  the  War  Office,  the  youth 
will  elect  that  department  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Treasury  or  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  though,  in  the  abstract, 
those  deps^ments  may  be  more 
tempting  than  the  one  elected.  In 
the  Indian  military  service,  young 
men,  passing  out  of  college  for  the 
engineers  and  artillery,  were  allowed 
to  make  choice  of  a  presidency,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank ;  but  no  prac- 
tical disadvantage  resulted  from  the 
system ;  for  though  the  intrinsic  ad- 
vantages of  the  jBengal  presidency 
were  undeniably  supreme,  the  pecu- 
liar personal  inducements  which  often 
invited  a  youth  to  ent^r  the  service 
of  the  inferior  presidency,  preserved 
a  just  equilibnum.  On  the  benefit 
of  offering  a  strong  inducement  to 
young  men  during  their  probationary 
period  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
public  service,  we  need  not  enlai^. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  stronger  m- 
ducemcnt  than  that  suggested  :  and 
if  a  veto  were  given  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners,  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  unsuitable  appointmenta* 
The  risk,  indeed,  woula  be  far  less 
than  under  the  ]>resent  system. 

The  young  civil  servant  having 
now  passed  from  the  state  of  a  pro- 


bationer to  that  of  an  established 
clerk— a  regular  member  of  the  Civil 
Service— the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how  we  may  best  continue 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  keep  alive 
his  activity.  We  do  not,  in  this 
paper,  pretend  to  offer  any  general 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Civil  Service ;  but  we  may  observe 
here,  that  something  of  classification 
beyond  that  of  junior  and  senior 
derks  ia  required;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  different  grades,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  no  clerk  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  rank  by  dint  of 
mere  seniority.  We  have  incident- 
ally alluded  to  this  in  reply  to  the 
Committee's  jremark,  that  although 
no  high  qualifications  may  be  de- 
manded from  the  Gk>vemment  clerk 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  service, 
he  rises  to  h^her  office  in  course  of 
time,  and  is  invested  with  important 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Now, 
we  repeat  that  we  would  have  no 
such  rising  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
a  higher  class,  the  senior  qualified 
member  of  the  class  next  below  it 
should  be  promoted ;  but  that  qua- 
lification should  be  severely  tested. 
No  derk  should  be  promoted  with- 
out a  certificate  of  industry,  regu- 
larity, and  general  good  conduct, 
from  his  immediate  departmental, 
or,  more  properlv,  sub-departmental 
chief;  and  he  should  be  examined 
in  his  office,  not  as  to  his  general 
attainments,  which  are  presumed  to 
have  been  already  tested,  but  as  to 
his  official  acquirements.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  practice  is  already  in 
force  in  some  Government  offices ; 
but  whether  it  is  a  substantial  reality 
or  a  mere  form,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  it  must  have  an  advanta^ge- 
ous  effect  upon  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  candidate  for  promotion. 
Making  every  allowance  tor  the  na- 
tural unwilhngness  of  the  higher 
class  of  Government  servants  to 
blast,  by  unfavourable  recommenda- 
tions, the  prospects  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  service,  we  still  feel 
assured  that  the  mere  knowledge  of 


*  If,  for  example,  a  youth,  however  distiogoiahed  in  other  branches,  should^be 
deficient  in  modem  languages,  the  Commissioners  might  very  properly  veto  his 
choice  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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the  facfc  that  the  clerk  most  make  a 
formal  display  of  his  proficiency  be- 
fore he  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade,  must  stimulate  him  to  greater 
exertions  than,  in  ordinary  cases,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  make,  if  his 
qualifications  were  subjected  to  no 
such  test,  and  promotion  were  to  be 
granted  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

The  junior  clerk  having  risen  to 
the  rank  of  senior  clerk,  or  having 
passed  from  one  class  to  another, 
until  he  has  reached  the  highest  at- 
tainable in  the  ordinary  course  of 
departmental  promotion,  he  either 
contents  himself  with  the  certainty 
of  a  gradual  increase  of  pay  until 
he  reaches  the  maximum  ssuary  of 
clerkshipj  and,  alter  a  few  years, 
subsides  mto  superannuation ;  or  he 
aims  at  higher  employment,  as  chief 
of  a  sub-department  in  the  office  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  in  any  other 
more  responsible  and  more  lucrative 
post,  the  attainment  of  which  is  or- 
dinarily the  result  not  of  official  se- 
niority, but  of  ministerial  selection. 
And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  some- 
thing like  a  dilemma.  It  is  held  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  that,  with  reference  to 
these  higher  and  more  responsible 
posts,  her  Majesty's  Government 
should  have  the  widest  possible  field 
of  selection— that  they  should  seek 
competent  men,  wheresoever  they 
are  to  be  found,  without  regard  to 
any  question  of  official  antecedents ; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  this,  an  Act 
has  been  passed  sanctioning  the  grant 
of  superannuation  allowances  to  such 
members  of  the  service  on  a  most 
liberal  and  encouraging  scale.  Now, 
this,  however  advant^eous  it  may 
be  to  the  service,  is  detrimental  in 
the  extreme  to  the  servants  of  the 
State;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  great  diminution  of  zeal  and 
activity  is  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  attaining  one  of  the 
higher  offices  of  a  department,  when 
those  offices  are  open  to  all  the 
world.  It  may  be  said^  that  if,  in 
the  department,  there  is  an  officer 
qualified  to  advance  beyond  the  point 
of  clerkship,  or,  having  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  \L  to  succeed  to  any 
still  higher  post  tnat  may  be  vacant, 
the  minister  will  not  go  out  of  it  in 


search  of  a  competent  man.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  this  is  the  recog- 
nised rule ;  out  we  doubt  whether 
practically  such  is  the  case,  or 
whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  so 
whilst  the  parliamentary  chief  of  a 
department  has  entire  control  over 
2Xi%A  official  arrangements.  It  may 
be  true  that  it  wm  sometimes  hap- 
pen, under  the  existing  system,  that 
there  is  no  officer  in  a  department 
qualified  to  succeed  to  its  higher 
posts ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  this  deficiency  may  not 
be  the  result  of  the  verv  want  of  sti- 
mulus engendered  by  the  insecurity 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Men  will 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  office, 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  tolerably 
safe  to  attain  it  But  assuming  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions in  a  particular  department, 
it  still  remains  to  be  considerea 
whether,  before  going  out  into  the 
world  at  large  in  search  of  a  quali- 
fied functionary,  it  should  not  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  minister  to  seek  for 
one  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  service.  If  the  "  fragmentary  cha- 
racter of  the  service  *'  is  to  cease  to 
exist,  proficiency  testified  in  one  de- 
partment should  establish  a  claim  to 
promotion  in  another— never  to  the 
supersession  of  any  qualified  candi- 
date in  that  department,  but  in  pre- 
ference to  all  outsider&  If  this  were 
to  be  the  case,  men  of  good  promise 
would  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact 
of  there  being  few  openings  for  ad- 
vancement in  their  own  department; 
they  would  look  to  the  service  gene- 
rally rather  than  to  the  particular 
section  of  it  in  which  they  nave  gra- 
duated as  clerks.  There  can  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such 
an  arrangement  as  this.  If  there 
were,  the  intermediate  agency  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  would 
remove  it.  But  the  permanent  heads 
of  departments,  under  such  a  system, 
would  be  continually  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  would  re- 
port, in  the  probable  event  of  any 
approaching  vacancy,  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  functionaries 
serving  under  them,  for  the  post 
vacant  in  the  other  department. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  transfers 
would  occasion  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  an 
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interloper  from  another  department 
should  be  more  unwelcome  than  one 
from  the  outside  world.  The  system 
once  established  and  recognised,  in- 
deed, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  service 
generally.  It  could  only  be  distaste- 
mi  to  the  drones.  At  present,  men 
have  come  to  regard  a  dei>artment  as 
a  sort  of  close  borough,  maintained  for 
their  own  especial  convenience,  and 
they  mav,  therefore,  look  with  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike  upon  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger. .  But  if  such  transfers 
were  a  recognised  part  of  the  system, 
and  every  man  on  entering  the  ser- 
vice felt  that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of 
profiting  by  them,  there  could  be  no 
sense  of  intrusion  in  the  case.  The 
system  would  be  that,  to  borrow  the 
phraseology  of  the  army,  of  regimen- 
tal promotion  up  to  the  rank  of  field- 
officer,  after  wnich  the  practice  of 
line-selection  takes  effect.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  a  system  would 
be  advanti^eous  alike  to  the  service 
and  the  servants  of  the  State.  At 
present,  a  man  entering  the  public 
service,  and  feeling  himself  bound  to 
a  department  for  tne  rest  of  his  life, 
is  cnilled  and  discouraged  ^by  the 
feeling  that  there  are  very  few  prizes 
within  his  reach,  and  that  those 
prizes  may  be  given  to  a  stranger, 
just  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  grasp 
them. 

We  repeat,  that  what  is  really  re- 
auired  to  supply  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  country  with  young  men  of  mark 


and  likelihood,  and  to  keep  up  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  service,  is  not 
aphalanx  of  cramming  tutors,  a  board 
or  erudite  examiners,  or  a  system  of 
competition,  open  or  limited,  but 
sufficient  attractions  into  the  service 
itself  to  induce  young  men  of  promis- 
ing abilities  to  enter  it  in  preference 
to  all  other  professions.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  subject 
of  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  our  investigations 
nave  hitherto  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  When  a  man  strips  himself  to 
fight  a  battle,  or  girds  himself  to 
run  a  race,  you  mav  be  sure  that  he 
has  ascertained  bemrehand  that  the 
prize  for  which  he  is  to  contend  ia 
worthy  of  his  prowess.  If  he  has 
really  any  good  stuff  in  him  he  will 
not  contend  for  an  ignoble  prize. 
Let  us  make  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
country  worthy  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence m  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  best  intelligence  will  enter  its 
ranks.  We  trust  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
the  whole  subject  will  be  submitted 
to  inquiry.  The  question  of  initial 
appointment  is  really  a  small,  and,  as 
we  think,  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant part  of  it.  There  is  no  more 
fear  of  our  not  getting  good  men 
for  a  good  service,  than  of  our  not 
seeing  good  horses  entered  for  the 
Derby,  so  long  as  to  win  that  race 
is  to  win  "  the  blue  riband  of  the 
Turf,**  with  a  rich  pecuniary  accom- 
paniment 
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*'CARPE    DIEM." 

The  morning  son  is  trembling  on  the  stream ; 

The  green  leaves  wave  in  the  cool  morning  air ; 
Nature  uncovers  to  the  welcome  beam, 
And  every  sight  is  fair. 

Earth  is  not  now,  as  it  hath  lately  been, 

In  winter's  dull  ice-woven  fetters  bound  : 
Flowers  of  all  hue  put  on  their  lustrous  sheen ; 
Sweet  odours  float  around. 


And  birds  of  every  wing  and  every  note 

Pleasantly  flutter  in  the  pleasant  groves, 
Warbling  together  from  melodious  throat 
The  story  of  their  loves. 

No  storms  will  darken  o'er  the  azure  way ; 

Nothing  will  hide  the  sunlight's  merry  march ; 
Heaven  will  o'erhang  the  revelling  earth  to-day 
One  blue  unclouded  arch. 


To-morrow  may  be  dark  with  rain  and  gloom — 

Fear  not,  but  take  with  thanks  the  present  hour : 
To-day  all  pleasures  in  profusion  bloom ; 
To-day  no  tempests  lower. 

Full  wisely  hath  the  all-foreseeing  Heaven 

Hid  coming  sorrows  from  our  anxious  eye, 
And  held  in  front  a  cloud,  when  man  hath  striven 
To  read  his  destiny. 


For  if  he  could  behold  the  advancing  years, 
And  evil  shadows  following  in  their  train. 
Things  that  are  brightest  would  beget  but  tears, 
And  double  future  pain. 
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THE  BOMANCE  OF  AGOSTINI. 


PART   in. — CHAPTER  XV. 


Two  new  and  startling  trains  of 
thought  were  thus  brougnt  into  ex- 
citing and  tumultuous  existence  by 
the  revektion  of  Mariuccia,  and  two 
young  lives  disturbed  beyond  any 
possibility  of  immediate  pacification. 
There  was  no  longer  any  rest  for 
Francisco  in  his  lofty  nest  in  the 
Piazza  of  Trajan.    He  worked  Ian- 
fi^idly  and  by  fits  when  he  could  not 
help  himself;  for  the  severest  sav- 
age Spartan  existence  demands  still 
something  to  answer  the  claims  of 
nature,  and  it  was  perfectly  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place^  that  he  should 
live.    Except  for  this  sharp  spur  of 
necessity,  he  would  have  done  no- 
thing but  muse  over  the  miraculous 
Erospects  which  had  opened  before 
im,  and  make  long  dreamy  excur- 
sions into  that  future,  which — all 
but  one  initiatory  step,  which  was 
very  dark  indeed,  and  obscured  with 
a  perpetual  fog — blazed  with  the 
splendours  of  a  fairv  tale.  His  imagi- 
nation, much  confused  and  bafiled 
when  it  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  and 
uncertain  interval  which  lay  between 
him  and  his  glory,  at  last  learned  to 
leap  over  the  clouded  threshold,  and 
enjoy  the  unquestionable   delights 
.  beyond ;  for,  to  be  sure,  if  the  young 
pamter  were  but  once  proved  to  be 
the  Duke  A»)stini.  there  was  an  end 
to  all  possible  troubles  and  distresses. 
What  had  he  further  to  fear  ?    The 
young  man  mazed  himself  ni^ht  and 
day  with  these  dreams.    He  loitered 
upon  his  little  loggia  leaning  oyer 
the  railing,  revelling  in  imagination 
in  all  the  splendours  of  his  new  posi- 
tion.   He  avoided  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  found  no  more  pleasure  in 
the  theatre  or  the  caf^.    He  had  not 
even  the  pleasant  distraction  of  a 
sitting  from  the  Sij^orina  Inglese 
to  disturb  the   solitude  which  he 
peopled  with  such  dreams.    He  had 
lost  an  unspeakable  amount  of  youth- 
ful comfort  and  amusement  to  start 
with.    He  was  very  lonely,  very  poor 
— lost  in  a  world  of  indolent  but  ex- 
citing visions— by  no  means  happy. 

VOL.  LXXXVUL— NO.  DXLI. 


For  Francisco  it  was  as  yet  anything 
but  good  news. 

It  was  not  much  better  news  to 
the  English  Lucy.  But  for  this  the 
two  would  inevitably  have  forgotten 
each  other;  parted  shyly,  with  their 
mutual  shy  liking  undeveloped ;  with 
a  little  pang  at  the  heart  of  each, 
and  a  soft  recollection  lasting  per- 
haps throughout  their  lives.  For 
was  it  not  inevitable — a  thing  beyond 
resistance?  How  dared  they  so 
much  as  think  of  each  other^these 
two,  between  whom  fortune  had 
drawn  a  line  so  rigid  ?  But  things 
were  changed  now.  Francisco  had 
ventured  to  speak  and  Lucy  to  hear. 
That  which  might  have  died  away 
inarticulately  had  been  spoken  and 
could  no  longer  be  ignored ;  and  a 
little  money,  a  little  more  money, 
would  make  the  young  painter  the 
equal,  and  more  than  the  equal,  of 
the  little  Englishwoman.  Lucy  could 
not  save  herself  from  the  thrill  of  that 
intruding  thought— "  Some  time  I 
shall  be  rich**— any  more  than  she 
could  from  the  compunction  rising 
immediately  after  it,  which  reminded 
her  that  ere  she  could  be  rich  her 
grandfather  must  die.  How  wicked 
she  thoughtherself !— how  unnatural, 
how  ungrateful,  sometimes  even  how 
miserable  she  felt,  like  a  traitor  in 
the  old  man's  house.  But  still  she 
could  not  help  the  recurrence  of  that 
thought.  Some  time  she  too  would 
be  nch ;  and  if  Francisco  was  still 
Francisco,  and  wanted  that  money 
then  to  gain  his  rights,  the  money 
should  be  his.  But  Lucy  too  grew 
dreamy  and  loved  solitude  —  her 
imagination  was  captivated  perhaps 
even  more  than  her  heart. 

It  was  still  beautiful,  warm,  idlers' 
weather,  and  the  life  of  an  idler 
flourishes  nowhere  better  than  in 
Rome.  Francisco  did  nothing  that 
he  could  help  except  dream,  living 
imaginary  glorious  years  as  Duke 
Agostini,  and  forgetting  the  neces- 
sary days  which  the  painter  Francisco 
had  to  live  through  in  the  mean  time. 
For  what  could  he  do  ?  No  exertion 
2k 
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of  his,  80  far  as  he  could  see,  could 
hasten  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 
He  had  no  money,  and  besides  the 
advocates,  who  must  be  feed,  public 
opinion  in  Rome  was  greatly  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  very  Tribu- 
nale  itself  was  not  proof  against  the 
eloquence  of  golden  arguments.  The 
young  man  was  not  an  ideal  hero,  but 
a  youns[  Roman,  brought  up  in  the 
habits  m  his  countrymen.  Ir  he  had 
sometimes  felt  a  passing  enthusiasm 
for  a  special  enterorise,  he  had  never 
loved  work,  nor  found  a  resource  in 
it  from  other  troubles.  He  had 
always  been  ready  to  make  festa, 
like  all  his  comrades.  Perhaps  few 
of  us  are  deeply  enamoured  of  our 
day's  work  when  we  are  twenty — 
and  an  unsophisticated  Italian  mind 
does  not  comprehend  the  sentiment. 
To  be  surej  labour  is  a  curse  and 
not  a  blessmg.  But  Francisco  was 
not  only  idle— he  was  miserable,  dis- 
contented, restless.  Things  that 
were  very  sufficient  for  the  orphan 
of  St  Michele,  did  not  at  all  answer 
the  Duchessa's  son.  He  felt  the  frank 
accost  of  his  acquaintances  almost 
as  an  insult,  and  chafed  at  all  his  sur- 
roundings. This  wonderful  secret 
might  make  him  great,  but  it  had  not 
mme  him  happy. 

He  was  in  this  condition  of  mind 
when  he  received  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Gigi.  Qigi  had  been  ponder- 
ing over  the  strange  turn  or  affairs 
since  ever  he  heard  of  this  secret^  and 
the  good  fellow  had  less  patience 
than  his  coadjutors.  He  had  set  his 
whole  heart  upon  that  festa  which 
should  drive  all  Rocca  out  of  its  wits 
and  illuminate  the  dark  side  of 
Monte  Cavo.  He  was  burning  to 
set  about  this  congenial  business,  to 
consult  old  Chico  of  Frascati  about 
the  fireworks,  and  to  arrange  a  gi- 
gantic tombola.  Such  a  glorious 
prospect  was  not  to  be  postpon- 
ed. Nevertheless  Qigi,  when  he 
thought  it  over,  aclmowledged  the 
difficulties.  He  could  have  brought 
himself,  if  not  his  wife,  to  consent  to 
that  mortgage  of  the  vineyard  which 
Mariuccia  suggested.  He  could  have 
screwed  his  resolution  to  the  point 
of  selling  his  donkeys— but,  vast  sum 
as  these  expedients  must  raise,  would 
it  do  1  At  last  Gigi  came  to  a  re- 
solution which   relieved  his  mind 
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mightily.  He  slept  soundly  the 
night  after  that  comfortable  sugges- 
tion, and  the  next  momine  rose 
early,  dressed  himself  careful^,  and 
set  out  for  Rome.  When  he  had 
climbed  with  his  heavy  shoes  up  the 
long  stairs,  and,  knocking  at  Fran- 
cisco's door,  asked  "Permesso?** 
humbly  outside,  Francisco  was,  as 
usual,  in  the  loggia,  leaning  over, 
and  appearing  to  watch  the  passen- 
gers below.  He  came  in  reluctantly, 
with  dreamy  eyes,  at  that  sound,  and 
met  the  eager  peasant  with  the 
excited  languor  of  a  lotus-eater,  lost 
in  his  own  intoxication,  and  impa- 
tient of  any  appeal  from  the  world 
without. 

"  Don  Francisco  !  Eccellenza  ! 
Signore  mio ! "  cried  Gigi,  with  a 
gasp  of  earnestness,  *^  come  out  with 
me  to  Rocca,  and  speak  to  Monsig- 
nore !  consult  with  Monsignore, 
noble  Don !  There  is  nobody  like 
Monsignore  for  knowing  everything 
— for  telliug  one  what  it  is  best  to 
do.  My  mind  is  at  ease  since  I 
thought  of  it.  Many  a  time  has 
he  asked  after  the  httle  Chichino, 
and  how  it  went  with  him.  Come 
and  consult  Monsignore,  illustrious 
Don!" 

"Gigi,  my  good  fellow,  accom- 
modate yourself  and  take  breath,*' 
said  Francisco,  thrusting  a  chair 
towards  him.  "  Did  Monsignore 
send  thee  to  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  per  Bacco,  it  was  the 
holy  saints  that  sent  me!"  cried 
Gigi.  "Yesterday  we  made  a  pro- 
cession, as  your  Excellency  will  per- 
haps remember  we  had  the  usage  of 
doing ;  and  in  the  church,  opposite 
the  blessed  image  of  St  Francisco, 
with  his  stigmata  made  in  gold,  and 
rays  round  his  head  that  might  warm 
one  in  a  cold  day — which  was  set  up 
by  Monsignore  nimself,  as  thou  weft 
knowest — what  should  come  into  my 
head,  Signore  mio,  as  clear  as  though 
the  holy  saint,  who  is  thy  patron, 
had  said  it  in  my  ear,  but '  Send  him 
to  Monsignore^  Eccellenza,  believe 
me,  I  could  no  more  say  my  prayers,, 
nor  even  listen  to  the  holy  litanies. 
Every  time  my  eyes  turned  to  the 
blessed  saint,  thy  patron,  the  words- 
returned  to  me  again, '  Send  him  to 
Monsi^ore !'  And,  to  be  sure,  when 
one  thmks  of  it,  where  could  you  go 
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BO  well  to  a»k  advice?  There  is 
not  a  frate  in  the  convent  so  humble 
as  Monsignore^nor  a  cardinal  so  wise 
in  all  the  sacred  college.  There  is 
never  a  (][narrel  in  Rocca,  nor  even  in 
Albano  itself,  but  they  carry  it  to 
Monsignore,  and  he  decides  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  makes  the  peace. 
And  he  is  a  judge  himself,  as  your 
Excellency  knows.  Come  with  me, 
Chichino  mio — I  should  say,  noble 
Don  ! — come  with  me  !  Monsignore 
is  at  Rocca,  and  will  hear  all  thou 
hast  to  say."* 

Francisco  took  two  or  three  rapid 
short  promenades  through  his  room. 
He  was  irritated  and  impatient  at 
the  interruption,  but  it  roused  him ; 
and  besides,  if  he  had  not  been  ratlier 
augiy  to  think  that  the  idea  origi- 
nated with  Gigi,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a  very  good  suggestion.  The 
young  man's  pride,  nowever,  had 
received  a  stimulation  too  extraordi- 
nary to  make  him  yield  at  once  to 
so  humble  a  counsellor.  He  stopped 
loftily  when  he  came  in  front  or  his 
easel,  took  up  his  palette— to  set 
whicli  had  been  all  his  morning's 
work— and  made  a  few  energetic 
touches  at  a  copy  which  he  had  been 
languidly  dawdling  over  for  some 
days.     '^*  I  will  think  of  it,"  said 
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Francisco,  putting  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  retiring  a  few  ste^M  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  sudden  exertion.  ''  I 
will  think  of  it,"  he  repeated,  after  five 
minutes  of  such  devoted  work  as  he 
had  not  accomplished  for  some  weeks 
past.  Gigi  mf^de  a  step  backwards, 
and,  watching  him— confounded  hj 
his  coldness  and  overawed  by  his 
talents— the  honest  fellow  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  imposing  indiffer- 
ence of  his  little  Chichino.  Those 
vague  popular  recollections— associa- 
tions inseparable  from  a  ritual  which 
permits  at  least  a  semi-worship  of  a 

ficture — wherein  the  old  painters  of 
taly  have  a  dim  but  universal  im- 
mortality, came  breathing  across  the 
unenlightened  mind  of  the  Conta- 
dino.  Possibly  his  little  Chichino 
was  one  of  those  neat  ones  before 
whom  even  a  Duke  Agostini  was 
nobody.  Perhaps  the  painter  knew 
his  greatness  secured,  and  did  not 
care  for  his  problematical  "rights." 
Alas,  poor  honest  Qigi !  he  did  not 
know  it  was  only  a  youthful  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  and  that  Francisco 
had  a  vast  mind  to  toss  palette 
and  brushes  out  of  the  window, 
and  set  out  across  the  Campagna 
without  so  much  as  waiting  lor  nis 
guide. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


Monsignore  lived  bv  himself,  in  a 
^eat  square  house  of  nis  own  build- 
ing, in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Rocca— lived  by  himself,  yet  not  by 
himself,  retaining  an  entresol  for  his 
own  use,  and  dwelling  in  a  kind  of  fa- 
therly superintending  neighbourship 
with  the  families  to  whom  he  had  let 
his  superfluity  of  rooms.  He  was  a 
prelate,  a  judge  of  one  of  the  infer- 
ior courts,  a  politician,  trusted  by  the 
people,  and,  in  emergencies,  by  the 
government.  Partisans  and  admir- 
ers, to  which  class  belonged  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  knew  him, 
fondly  believea  that  they  saw  in  him 
a  dangerous  opponent  to.  and  pos- 
sible successor  of,  Antonelli  himself. 
Everybody  knew  that  his  own  will 
alone  prevented  him  from  holding 
the  rank  of  cardinal ;  and  no  man 
wore  the  purple  stockings  with  an 
air  more  courtly  than  Monsignore 


could  assume  when  he  pleased. 
Nevertheless  he  was  the  village  arbi- 
ter, the  referee  in  all  troubles,  the 
umpire  of  disputes  —  everybody's 
friend,  counsellor,  and  helper— such 
a  priest  as  might  reconcile  the  stout- 
est Protestant  to  priestdom.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  "  in  the  world,"  a 
soldier,  and  had  served  in  some  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  empire.  In  his 
age  he  was  the  most  gemal.  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  mfldly  numan  of 
men :  mildly  human,  not  passionate 
nor  tragical,  though  an  Italian:  a 
natural  celibate,  full  of  calm  affec- 
tions. In  everjr  Church  there  are 
such  unmarried^  childless,  universal 
fathers.  Monsignore  was  of  the 
benignest  type  of  such  men. 
This  was  the  man  to  whom,  by 

3)ecial  interference  of  San  Francisco, 
i^i's  thoughts  had  been  directed, 
and  on  account  of  whom  the  good 
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fellov  had  made  his  breathless  jour- 
ney into  Rome^  to  fetch,  if  possible, 
the  young  hero  out  with  him ;  and  it 
was  to  the  Oasa  Fantini,  the  house 
of  this  good  priest,  that  Francisco 
took  his  way  next  morning,  after  he 
had  rested  m>m  his  loumey  and  re- 
freshed himself.  The  young  man 
made  as  grand  a  toilette  as  he  could 
accomplish.  He  wanted  to  look 
worthy  of  his  future  dignities,  and 
to  impress  the  mind  of  Monsignore. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  anxious  to  recall 
as  few  recollections  as  mig^ht  be  of  the 
little  Chichino  of  Mariuccia*s  cotta^. 
In  this  present  state  of  transition 
and  expectation,  he  did  not  care  to 
remember  too  clearly,  even  in  his 
own  person,  the  peasant  thoughts 
and  peasant  dress  of  that  forlorn 
little  Doy  who,  nevertheless,  then  as 
now^  was  the  I)uohessa*s  son. 

Monsignore  was  a  little  man,  lively 
and  benign,  with  a  little,  light  foot- 
step, a  head  small  but  sagacious^  a 
face  of  homely  features,  overflowing 
with  kindness.  He  was  seated  in  his 
own  special  sitting-room,  where  the 
stock  of  books  was  moderate,  but, 
supported  by  various  scientific  tools, 
looked  respectable  enough  to  uphold 
the  learned  character  of  the  good  pre- 
late, who  was  past  his  student  days. 
No  state  or  circumstance  surround- 
ed this  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  possi- 
ble statesman.  The  villagers  had  free 
access  to  that  heterogeneous  room, 
where  thedomino-boxflankedthetele- 
Bcope  on  the  table,  and  a  gun  leaned 
against  the  books  in  the  comer. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  to 
make  the  new  comer's  entrance  noise- 
less; no  luxurious  library-chair  to 
conifort  the  good  priest  in  his  studies. 
Instead  of  the  purple  stockings  ap- 
pertaining to  his  dignity,  Monsignore 
wore  long  boots  drawn  over  his  trou- 
sers and  reaching  to  the  knee— per- 
haps a  reminiscence  of  his  old  profes- 
sion—and was  in  common  everyday 
secular  dress,  without  any  mark  of 
priesthood  except  the  small  black 
skullcap  which  comforted  that  spot 
of  ecclesiastical  baldness  on  the  top 
of  his  head.  He  was  busy  with  com- 
passes and  pencils  drawing  out  a  new 
plan  for  his  garden,  which  was  a 
very  important  matter  to  Monsig- 
nore. He  gave  lingering  touches  to 
his  sketch,  and  kept  measuring  it 
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with  his  compasses  as  he  listened  to 
Francisco's  story,  which  story  did 
not  much  astonish  the  kind  priest 
He  had  known  of  it  by  rumour  many 
years  agCH-perhaps  had  put  the  &cts 
together  in  Ids  own  mind,  and  drawn 
a  true  conclusion— perhaps  had  heard 
it  at  first-hand  under  the  dark  shelter 
of  the  confessional— anyhow,  he  was 
not  very  much  surprised. 

^*But  does  it  not  occur  to  you, 
figlio  mio,"  said  Monsignore,  "  that 
to  send  away  the  only  son,  if  all  had 
been  just,  is  a  thing  extraordinary ! 
I  cannot  understand  it  Your  mo- 
ther would  have  been  but  too  proud 
to  give  II  Duca  an  heir  if  all  had 
been  well" 

"  I  know  nothing  whether  it  was 
ill  or  well,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  momentary  violent  blush  which 
faded  instantly.  "  Perhaps  they  were 
not  good  friends;  they  were  not 
angels,  Monsignore,  but  they  kept 
together;  and  the  Duchessa  either 
took  an  antipathy  to  me,  or  loved 
Donna  Anna  too  well,  who  had  been 
so  long  supposed  the  heir ;  or,  it  may 
be,  took  tnis  means  of  punishing  the 
Duke-— can  I  tell?  but  I  am  the 
Duchessa  Agostini's  son." 

"  Yes,  poverino  1"  said  Monsig- 
nore, with  a  sigh,  "you  are  that 
woman's  son  :  but  she  who  has 
been  capable  of  deserting  you ; 
whom  you  suppose  capable  or  wrong- 
ing you  to  tnis  extreme ;  of  taking 
your  rank  and  your  rights  and  your 
very  name  from  you;  do  you  not 
think  she  is  capable  even  of  telling 
such  a  lie  at  the  trifd,  if  it  ever  come 
tc  a  trial,  as  should  make  an  end  of 
your  peace,  my  Francisco?  She  might 
say  you  were  not  II  Duca's  son." 

"  Monsignore,  she  is  my  mother," 
said  Francisco.  Once  more  his  col- 
our rose  violently,  his  heart  heaved 
with  a  convulsive  suspiration,  and  he 
drew  himself  to  his  ruU  height  with 
haughty  resentment  and  impatience. 
The  good  priest  raised  his  head  from 
the  garden-plan  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  skilled  in  faces.  He  saw 
that  this  view  was  one  which  Fran- 
cisco would  not  take ;  that  natural 
feeling,  ambition,  self-regard,  rose  in 
arms  against  that  degrading  idea; 
but  that  still  a  passing  consciousness 
of  such  an  abominable  possibility 
quickened  the  haughty  impatience 
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with  which  the  yooog  man  refused 
to  hear  a  word  said  against  the  hon- 
our of  the  woman  who  was  his 
mother.  For  another  moment  Mon- 
signore  bent  over  his  compasses,  very 
gently  shaking  his  head,  as  though 
he  nuule  an  inaudible  protest  under 
his  breath.  Then  he  asked  quietly, 
"What  then,  my  son,  are  you  to 
dol" 

"  I  came  to  ask  the  advice  of  Mon- 
signore,**  said  Francisco. 

"Ah!"  said  the  good  priest,  "I 
know  what  that  means ;  you  would 
have  Monsignore  advise  you  to  do 
what  you  wish  to  do.  You  would 
have  me,  who  spend  my  life  in  keep- 
ing peace  among  my  neighbours,  ad- 
vise you  to  go  to  law.  I  love  not 
the  law,  my  son,  though  I  have  much 
to  do  with  it;  it  is  better  to  try 
private  arrangement  than  to  spend 
thv  money  before  the  Tribunale. 
All  thy  means ^ 

"  Monsignore,  pardon ;  I  have  no 
means,*'  interrupted  Francisco. 

"  And  how  then  can  you  go  to  law, 
you  foolish  boy  9"  said  Monsi^ore, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  "  But  if  you 
were  Piombino  himself,  my  son,  I 
should  counsel  thee  the  same.  Let 
us  tiy  what  they  will  do  in  the  first 
place.  Perhaps  the  Duchessa  re- 
pents and  will  do  thee  justice  ;  per- 
haps Donna  Anna,  who  is  a  good 
woman,  though  peevish^  will  not 
take  her  brother^s  inhentance.  At 
the  least,  Francisco  mio,  it  is  thy 
duty  to  try." 

"Try  !  WUl  the  noble  Duchessa 
admit  such  a  one  as  I  am)"  said 
Francisco,  reddening  with  bitter  cu- 
riosity and  ea^mess  at  the  thought. 
"  Shall  I  submit  to  be  called  an  im- 
'  postor,  or  to  see  her  hatred?  No, 
Monsignore;  she  has  cut  me  on 
from  being  her  sou.  It  is  not  by 
her  help  I  will  recover  what  is  my 
right" 

"  One  must  not  stand  out  too  much 
for  one's  rights  in  this  world,"  said 
Monsignore.  "  One  must  sees:  one's 
fortune  in  the  way  of  peace,  though 
it  is  not  the  pleasantest  way ;  and  you 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  triumph 
over  your  mother.  Patienza  I  I  re- 
member thee  the  other  day,  little 
Chichino,  saying  thy  catechism 
among  the  other  children;  and  a 
good  child,  on  the  whole,  when  no- 
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bodv  crossed  thee.  I  knew  very 
well  thou  wert  not  a  villanello,  my 
son,  but  hadst  good  blood  in  thy 
veins,  howsoever  it  came  to  thee. 
Leave  me  to  think  over  this  case 
of  thine,  and  if  I  can  help  thee, 
va-bene !  if  not,  thou  art  none  the 
worse." 

Obliged  to  be  content  with  this, 
Francisco  rose  slowly  to  take  his 
leave.  He  was  going  away  very 
reluctantly,  trying  to  find  some  ex- 
pedient to  lengthen  the  interview, 
and  obtain  some  more  decided  pro- 
mise of  help,  when  the  old  man  called 
him  back.  "Chichino  mio,"  said 
Monsignore,  in  his  most  paternal 
tone,  looking  keenly  at  Francisco,  and 
poising  in  his  fin^rs  his  extended 
compasses,  "imagme  that  I  find 
means  to  make  thy  intentions 
known  to  the  Duchessa  ;  imagine 
that  she  acknowledges  thee  her  son, 
but  denies  thy  further  rights— capito  % 
and  let  us  suppose  that  she  ofiiers 
thee  a  portion,  an  income,  an  estate, 
if  thou  remainest  silent ;  what  then, 
my  Francisco,  should  thy  representa- 
tive say  r 

"  Monsignore !  it  is  not  you  who 
should  insult  me  !  If  I  am  anything 
I  am  Duke  Agostini;  not  a  bajocco  ! 
not  a  grosso!  I  cannot  be  silent! 
Would  she  pay  me  for  my  peasant 
childhood,  my  ^outh  in  St  Michele, 
my  content  which  I  can  never  bring 
back  again?  Monsignore,  no!  I 
will  have  nothing  but  my  right" 

So,  with  a  burst  of  passion  which 
he  could  not  control,  Francisco  end- 
ed abruptly  the  interview  from  which 
he  had  noped  so  much.  A  few  tran- 
quillising  words  from  the  kind  priest 
only  proved  to  him  that  Monsignore 
sympathised  in  some  deg^ree  with  the 
torrent  of  excitement  wmch  had  over- 
powered him  for  the  moment,  and 
was  not  offended  by  his  violence. 
But  Francisco  found  no  further  com- 
fort in  this  conversation.  He  went 
away,  indeed,  more  depressed  by  the 
look  of  compassion  and  sympathy 
with  which  Monsignore  watched  his 
departure  than  he  would  have  been 
by  a  positive  misfortune ;  and  with 
that  humiliating  possibility— which, 
since  the  very  first  announcement  of 
this  secret,  he  had  been  able  to  ignore 
without  much  difficulty— gnawing 
again  with  a  momentary  but  double 
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bitterness  at  bis  beart.  Monsignore, 
full  of  interest  and  affectionate  sym- 
patby  for  tbe  unfortunate  boy  whom 
ne  bad  known  all  tbe  youtb*s  life- 
time ;  Monsignore,  wbose  iudgment 
was  conclusive  to  every  soul  in  Kocca 
— tbatkind  paternal  autbority  bailed 
Francisco's  story  witb  no  exclama- 
tions of  joyful  surprise,  no  propbecies 
of  coming  splendour,  no  new  title. 
Tbe  youu^  man  was  notbing  but 
little  Cbicbino  still  to  Monsignore, 
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tbongh  be  vxu  tbe  Ducbessa's  son; 
and  FrancLBoo  left  tbe  bouse  witb  a 
flood  of  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment, inconceivable  to  bis  youtbful 
experience  a  montb  ago,  overflowing 
bis  beart.  Mon8ig[nore,  wbo  knew 
the  world,  believed  in  tbat  degrading, 
miserable  alternative  wbicb  it  was 
sbame  to  tbink  of.  Was  this  all  bis 
bigb  expectations  were  to  come  to  f 
and  wbo  could  give  bim  back  bis 
content  ? 


OHAFTEB  XTIL 


After  bis  disheartening  interview 
witb  Monsignore,  Francisco  bad  no 
inclination  to  linger  in  Rocca;  no- 
tbing could  bring  bim  back  bis  youtb- 
ful good -temper,  friendliness,  and 
general  social  amiability.  As  Duke 
Agostini  be  would  have  taken  in  very 
good  part  tbe  salutations  of  tbe  vil- 
lagers, but  tbe  Francisco  wbo  ought 
to  DO  Duke  Agostini  was  of  less  ami- 
able disi>08ition ;  and  even  Mariuccia's 
reverential  affection  and  tbe  enthu- 
siasm of  Gigi,  who  would  not  un- 
derstand bow  Monsignore  could  have 
discouraged  tbe  youn^  man,  added 
a  little  to  tbe  beart-sickness  of  tbe 
unfortunate  young  aspirant.  He  said 
to  bimself  that  they  mocked  bim 
witb  tbat  empty  title  which  be  should 
never  b^ar.  He  turned  aside  from 
their  affectionate  homage  as  from  a 
sickening  and  dangerous  dainty. 
Solacing  nis  tumultuous  feelings  with 
a  self-denial  which  certainly  was  not 
necessary,  he  set  off  on  foot,  scorning 
the  help  of  the  vettura.  Because  be 
could  not  have  all  be  wanted,  be 
went  to  tbe  other  extreme,  and  pun- 
ished bimself  after  the  usual  fasnion 
of  youth ;  and  arrived  at  Rome  long 
after  tbe  Ave  Maria,  when  darkness 
bad  closed  over  the  Eternal  city,  and 
wben  those  streets,  deserted  of  foot- 
I)assengers,  with  tneir  stream  of  car- 
riages, and  tbe  Babel  of  bearded  faces 
to  be  seen  through  every  caf6  window, 
looked  dry  and  withered  witb  the 
chill  of  the  night.  Francisco  went 
up  bis  long  stair  footsore  and  ex- 
bausted,  good  for  notbing  but  rest- 
such  rest  as  was  possib^  in  tbe  fer- 
ment of  bis  new  lire.  He  had  no  fire 
to  draw  bis  chair  to  and  smoke  his 
cigar  over.    There  was  no  provision 


for  such  a  luxury  in  tbe  little,  bare, 
carpetless  apartment.  Instead,  tbe 
young  man  lighted  bis  lamp,  put  on 
bis  cloak,  and  placed  bis  little  table 
at  tbe  open  window.  There  be  supped 
dismally,  yet  not  without  appetite, 
on  bread  and  wine  and  some  small 
slices  of  salami.  The  moonlight  waa 
shining  on  the  broken  pillars  far  be- 
low bim.  It  had  been  a  festa  tbat 
day,  and  there  were  still  passengers 
in  the  Piazza  wbere  tbe  lights  shone 
in  tbe  shops.  Life  went  on  the  same 
in  spite  of^  Francisco's  dream&  Tbe 
skies  shone  alike  day  ailer  day,  tbougb 
be  was  at  one  time  elated,  and  at  an- 
other time  discouraged.  However 
matters  went  witb  one  young  suffer- 
ing spirit  or  another,  it  made  no  visi- 
ble difference  either  to  heaven  or 
earth. 

The  months  of  tbat  winter  passed 
in  an  incoherent,  restless,  unhappy 
fashion.  Francisco  did  not  know 
wbat  be  was  doing.  He  painted  some 
doleful  copies  of  second-rate  pictures, 
wbicb  somebody  bad  comoiissioned 
from  bim,  and  lived  witb  Spartan 
economy  on  tbe  price  of  them.  Tbat 
warm  young  Roman  nature  of  bis  was 
not  self-denyinff,  certainly— it  did 
not  run  in  tbe  blood ;  but  for  a  time, 
in  token  of  hopeless  spite  and  disgust 
against  the  world  and  bis  fortune^  be 
could  be  an  ascetic— tbat  was  possible 
enough  to  bim  and  bis  race.  He  bad 
no  hope  of  gaining  at  bis  easel  tbe 
means  necessary  U>  bring  bis  cause 
before  tbe  proper  tribunal;  but  if 
be  could  not  do  tbat  be  could  starve 
and  mortify  bimself,  wbicb  was  al- 
ways some  little  consolation  for  tbe 
moment.  His  beart  was  so  far  out 
of  bis  work,  bis  imagination  was  so 
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busy  always  among  the  cbances  of 
the  future,  that  the  capacity  of  labour, 
never  too  largely  developed  in  the 
youthful  Italian,  had  almost  died 
out  of  him.  Then,  as  if  that  splendid 
misery  of  a  hope  was  not  enough, 
the  other  tantalising  imp,  with  his 
bow  and  arrows,  was  busy  in  full 
career  of  mischief  in  the  troubled 
heart  of  poor  Francisco.  He  haunted 
that  house  in  the  Corso  like  an  un- 
quiet spirit  He  paid  Teta  endless 
visits ;  a  dozen  times  he  had  all  but 
encountered  the  watchful  presence 
of  my  lord.  Nor  did  Francisco  fidl 
to  discover  that,  somehow  by  instinct 
— for  they  had  never  met  again,  even 
in  the  stair— the  English  Signorina 
was  aware  of  the  shadow  that  hover- 
ed about  her.  To  tell  the  truth,  poor 
Lucy  was  driven  day  by  day  to  more 
frequent  and  more  perilous  thoughts 
of  the  young  Roman  and  his  grand 
secret.  My  lord's  suspicions  flourish- 
ed and  increased  so  much  without 
reason,  that  the  lonely  little  girl  was 
vehemently  tempted  to  justify  them, 
and  procure  herself  some  equivalent 
for  the  suflfering  which  she  had  to 
bear  in  her  innocence.  That  subtle 
charm  of  an  unseen  lover,  delicately 
careful  of  her  privacy  and  maidenly 
reserve,  yet  always  near;  and  the 
coarser  goad  of  my  lord's  suspicions, 
which  would  not  permit  her  to  forget 
the  young  painter  had  she  been  ever 
so  much  inclined,  were  almost  too 
much  for  Lucy.  Rome  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  her, 
had  it  not  began  to  grow  tenderly 
dear,  and  full  of  unspoken,  unspeak- 
able associations.  Somebody  watched 
for  her  coming  and  going  through 
those  narrow  streets— somebody  Im- 

fered  invisible  in  her  traces,  as  though 
er  steps  left  light  behind  them. 
Never  lover  spoke  for  himself  so  elo- 
quently as  does  a  young  girl's  shy, 
startled,  sweet  imaginations,  while 
the  unspoken  enchantment  grows 
upon  her.  Could  Lucy  help  it  f  No- 
body loved  the  poor  child  except  that 
unseen  young  stranger,  wronged  and 
unfortimate,  whom  my  lord  would 
notpermit  her  to  forget. 

However,  it  was  an  honest  and 
unr'oncerted  accident  which  brought 
about  their  first  meeting.  My  lord 
himself  had  commissioned  his  grand- 
daughter to  bear  some  message  to 
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Sora  Teta^who,  to  be  sure,  could  not 
tell  that  Sora  Teta's  apartment  was 
the  constant  haunt  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Francisco.  After  that  their 
encounters  were  not  so  unfrequent ; 
and  before  Lucy  knew,  all  was  said, 
and  the  mischief  irrevocably  done 
and  not  to  be  mended ;  for  when  the 
passionate  young  Roman  opened  all 
nis  heart  to  her,  coqld  the  poor  child 
whom  nobody  else  loved,  tell  a  pro- 
per little  fib  to  her  lover  and  turn 
nim  away,  and  shut  out  that  light 
of  youth  out  of  her  heart  ?  She  was 
very  much  frightened  and  full  of  a 
hundred  compunctions — but  what 
could  she  do  1  Question  pressed  upon 
her  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first 
wooing— her  heart  in  her  face  so 
much  belying  that  first  faltering 
"  No,"  that  the  coldest  spectator,  let 
alone  a  Francisco,  could  put  no  faith 
in  it  Poor  Lucy,  eighteen  years 
old.  could  but  confess  to  the  troth. 

But  after  that  confession,  and  the 
first  surprise  of  it,  the  little  English 
girl  recovered  herself.  It  was  a  sad- 
ly unnatural  position  for  an  English 
girl,  but  it  was  necessary  now  to 
maKe  the  best  of  what  was  inevitable. 
She  shook  the  tears  ofi"  her  pretty 
eyelashes,  and  raised  her  little  aroop- 
ing  head.  Ah,  if  all  went  well,  what 
a  sweet  Duchessa!  one  with  roses 
that  would  grow  old  without  wither- 
ing—a face  that  passion  could  not 
waste !  but  she  would  hear  no  more, 
droop  no  longer.  It  was  Lucy's  turn 
to  speak. 

"Now,  Signore Francisco,"  said  the 
little  Englishwoman,  with  a  spark  in 
her  blue  eye  that  Francisco  wist  not 
of,  "  we  are  not  to  meet  again.  We 
— we— understand  each  other.  But 
it  must  not  go  any  further.  We 
must  not  meet  again." 

Here  Francisco  fell  at  her  feet  in 
a  passion  of  amazed  reproaches  and 
entreaties.  Not  meet  again  !  Why 
not,  in  the  name  of  everything  won- 
derful? Meeting  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  will — it  was  a  necessity — 
love  demanded  it  Not  meet  again ! 
say  rather  every  hour,  every  day  ! 

But  Lucy  stood  firm  in  her  pro- 
priety, and  was  not  to  be  moved. 
"Grandpapa  is  the  only  friend  I 
have,  and  we  cannot  t^ll  him,"  said 
Lucy.  "Oh  that  I  should  do  any- 
thing I  dare  not  tell !  but  I— am— 
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not  Eony ;  do  not  look  so  reproadi- 
fal.  If  yoa  cannot  trust  me  after 
what  yoa  bave  made  me  say,  "why 
then  we  bad  better  try  to  forget 
each  other;  for  I  am  resolved  and 
determined,  if  it  shonld  kill  me,  I 
will  not  meet  yon  again." 

"Ah  Lucia  mia!  it  is  because  yoa 
care  nothing  for  me,"  cried  Frandsco, 
in  a  lamentable  tone. 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  so,  very  well !  I 
do  not  mind,"  said  the  little  affit>nted 
princess.  The  baffled  lover  came  to 
ner  feet  once  more.  Lucy  would  a 
fipreat  deal  rather  he  had  stood  up 
facing  her  without  so  much  adora- 
tion ;  but  still  the  abandon  had  its 
charm. 

"Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Lucy 
after  an  interval,  with  a  deep  and 
somewhat  painful  blush,  "I  never 
will  leave  grandpapa.  I  have  pro- 
mised never  to  leave  him  while  he 
lives :  and  I  pray  Qod  send  him  long 
life,  Francisco— I  do,  with  all  my 
heart ! "  cried  the  poor  little  girl  with 
tears,  claspioR  her  innocent  hands ; 
"  but  then— oh,  I  hope  God  will  for- 

f've  me !  —then  I  shall  have  money ; 
will  be  rich.  If  you  have  not 
gained  your  rights  before,  I  promise 
to  come  to  you— to  bring  what  I  have 
to  you— to  win  your  cause.  I  pro- 
mise you,  Francisco;  although  in 
the  mean  time  I  do  not  see  you,  nor 
hear  from  you,  nor  know  whether 
you  care  for  me  still-  and  if  before 
that  time  you  are  Duke  Agostini, 
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you  shall  come  and  ask  my  grand- 
£Either  for  me  -  but  we  are  not  to 
meet  again.  I  will  make  this  en- 
gagement if  you  choose— but  I  will 
not  make  any  other.  I  don't  want 
to  part  with  you.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  not  feel  itf  but  already— oh 
we  have  both  been  very  wrong !" 

After  a  great  deal  of  protest  and 
remonstrance,  Frandsco,  finding  that 
hecould  not  help  himself,  submitted, 
and  the  bargain  was  made  accord- 
ingly; a  strange,  wild,  youthful  com- 
pact, which  both  of  them,  notwith- 
standing, entered  into  undoubting^ 
not  afraid  of  its  vast  demand  upon 
their  steadfastness.  Francisco,  per- 
haps, had  as  little  dread  of  his  own 
constancy  as  Lucy,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  punctilio  of  honour, 
nor  why  they  should  so  deny  them- 
selves. He  made  a  very  doleful 
countenance  as  she  prepared  to  leave 
hiuL  "And  what,  then,  are  wo  to 
do  in  the  mean  time  ? "  said  the  satis- 
fied but  disappointed  lover.  Lucy 
turned  round  upon  him  once  more, 
brightly  indignant,  with  that  spark 
of  spint  in  her  blue  eye. 

"Trust  each  other!"  cried  the 
steadfast  little  English  girl,  clasping 
her  hands  with  a  pretty  gesture  of 
impatience.  Then  she  disappeared 
down  the  long  dark  stair— the  deep 
black  well  of  a  staircase  which  look- 
ed so  dark  when  she  was  gone; 
and  Francisco  heard  her  voica  no 
more. 


CHAFPER  XVIIL 


Lucy  kept  her  word.  Before  long, 
indeed,  Francisco  learned  to  know 
that  any  attempt  to  contravert  her 
decision  was  vain,  and  that  his  best 
policy  was  to  accept  honestly  the 
bargain  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween them,  the  conditions  of  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  Lucy  herself,  as 
the  days  went  on,  might  bo  tempted 
to  break.  But  Lucy  was  steadfast ; 
she  had  pled^  her  faith  and  her 
life,  and  the  thing  having  happened, 
could  neither  disguise  nor  deny  her 
honest  sentiments;  but  she  would 
not  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence. She  could  not  persuade  herself 
to  be  sorry  that  Francisco  and  she 
had  tied  that  silken  knot,  and  bound 


each  other,  as  they  said,  for  ever— 
and  she  had  all  a  girl's  satisfaction  in 
that  romantic  and  visionary  compact ; 
but  to  maintain,  with  her  eyes  open, 
a  secret  correspondence,  was  some- 
thins  impossible  to  Lucy.  She  was, 
on  tue  contrary,  rigidly  exact  to  her 
own  conditions.  She  would  rarely 
descend  the  stair  without  sending 
Reynolds  to  reconnoitre ;  and  when 
she  encountered  by  chance,  from  the 
carriage  window,  the  eyes  of  Fran- 
cisco, he  could  scarcely  venture  to 
put  to  his  own  credit  the  passing 
flush  of  colour  and  momentair  droop- 
ing, so  resolute  was  the  little  Englisn- 
woman  in  her  proprieties.  Francisco, 
of  course,  lost  none  of  his  opportuni- 
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tie&  He  lingered  about  Monte  Pin- 
do  in  the  golden  wintiy  afternoons, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ladj  of 
his  love,  as  she  went  sabmissively 
throngh  the  orthodox  "airing."  Every 
Sunday  morning,  regular  as  the  day, 
he  was  to  be  detected  somewhere 
about  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  watch- 
ing the  carriages  as  they  drew  up  in 
the  mud  outside  the  gate,  before  the 
modest  church  of  the  Endish.  To 
be  sure,  in  both  places  tnere  were 
plenty  of  young  Romans  like  himself 
to  bear  him  company.  It  was  "a 
good  season  :"  the  English  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  wintry  sun- 
shine across  the  wide  piazza  sparkled 
upon  streams  of  carriages  winding 
weekly  to  the  further  side  of  that 
gate.  Young  Rome  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  lounge  about  the  square 
after  its  own  brief  mass,  and  watch, 
with  many  comments,  the  youn^ 
English  ladies,  so  shy  and  sp  bold. 
Francisco  had  no  eyes  but  for  the 
carriage  of  my  lord,  with  Lucy  dim 
and  unresponsive  in  the  comer;  Lucy, 
who,  all  unresponsive  as  she  was,  still 
somehow  never  failed  to  see  him, 
though  he  changed  his  position  a 
dozen  times;  but  there  was  always 
an  abundant  brotherhood  of  young 
men  not  unlike  himself  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.  He  was  always  sure 
of  seeing  Lucy  on  Sunday — it  was 
the  one  certain  opportunity  never  to 
be  lost. 

Meantime  the  year  slid  round  from 
autumn  into  spring.  The  winter 
vanished  like  a  dream,  unperceived 
by  the  unfortunate  young  painter, 
whose  mind  was  bewildered  by  two 
of  the  most  conftising  influences 
which  can  mystify  a  young  man*s 
life.  It  is  scarcely  possible  even  to 
say  that  the  success  of  his  wooing 
consoled  him.  Success  more  tanta- 
lising and  unsatisfactory  never  per- 
Elexed  the  soul  of  youth.  One  pre- 
irs  to  jump  at  conclusions  when  one 
is  twenty,  and  the  art  of  patience  is 
not  commonly  learned  so  early  in  life. 
But  here  was  poor  Francisco,  with 
his  dazzling  impossible  fortune  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  perhaps  to  fall  into 
his  hands  to-day,  perhaps  never  to 
fall  into  his  hands;  and  his  love 
postponed  into  dim  regions  of  equal 
uncertainty,  all  present  comfort  of  it 
being  ruthlessly  snatched  from  him. 
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No  wonder  that  he  passed  the  Christ- 
mas in  indiflerent  spirits,  and,  reiiis- 
ing  the  few  invitations  which  were 
offered  him  to  join  in  the  New- Year 
family  feasts  despondently  haunted 
that  comer  or  the  Corso,  and  o*  nights 
leaned  over  the  railing  of  his  balcony, 
as  though  good  advice  or  consolation 
of  some  kind  mi(;ht  perhaps  be  had 
of  old  silent  Trajan  on  his  colunm, 
or  of  the  unconcemed  and  steadfast 
stars. 

By- and -by  the  fairy  link  which 
bound  the  two  young  people  together 
changed  its  character.  Watching 
in  the  dim  street  at  early  morning, 
Frandsoo,  warned  by  Teta  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  saw  my  lorcrs 
travelling  carriage  brought  to  the 
door,  witnessed  the  callous  servants 
strapping  the  imperials  to  the  roof, 
and  looked  on,  grimly  observant,  at 
all  the  luxuries  of  travel  which  were 
to  make  the  joumey  bearable  to  my 
lord.  Then  Lucy  came  down,  all 
alone  but  for  the  attendance  or  her 
maid—rather  pale,  with  a  thick  veil 
hanging  over  her  pretty  face.  The 
young  man  ventured  to  come  nearer 
in  the  passion  of  the  moment  Per- 
haps she  did  it  on  purpose,  the  poor 
little  girl ;  perhaps  it  was  not  all 
pure  grace  and  favour,  but  a  private 
yeanung  of  her  own  heart  as  welL 
My  lord  had  not  yet  descended; 
Reynolds  was  busy  about  the  boxes, 
between  the  door  of  the  house  ana 
that  of  the  carriage;  the  servants 
about  were  only  temporary  servants, 
who  did  not  accompany  the  Fores- 
tieri ;  and  Lucy,  with  her  whitecheeks 
and  her  black  veil,  leaned  out  at  the 
other  window,  where  only  Francisco 
could  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
said  "Farewell!"  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  him ;  then  she  said  "  Re- 
member!** with  a  faint  smile  and 
blush,  holding  up  an  imperative  little 
finger;  and  then,  almost  before  the 
unfortunate  young  lover  could  retire 
from  the  side  of  the  carriage,  my  lord 
came  stumbling  forth  with  an  a^gry 
&ce  and  a  lecture  to  Lucy.  Why 
had  she  come  down  first?  when  she 
knew  his  taste  so  well,  and  was  quite 
aware  that  he  detested  stumbling 
into  a  carriage  over  a  woman's  skirts ! 
Lucy  made  humble  apologies  and 
tripped  out  asrain  to  let  grandpapa 
arrange  himself  at  his  pleasure,  her 
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black  veil  dropping  over  her  face 
as  she  got  up  from  her  comer ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  Francisco  hastened 
away  to  post  himself  at  the  gate 
through  which  the^  must  pass,  and 
doubtless  be  detained  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  once  more  they  ven- 
tured to  look  at  each  other ;  then  it 
was  all  over;  was  it  all  oyer?  and 
nothing  remaining  to  Francisco  but 
the  " Remember r  and  the  "Fare- 
well!" 

The  same  night,  however,  a  little 
consolation  came  to  the  young  man 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Monsig- 
nore,  the  very  superscription  of  whicfi, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  the  IlluslriS' 
Mmo  Signore,  il  Signore  Francisco, 
without  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Spoleto,  which  had  become  mightily 
distasteful  to  him.  raised  a  little  flut- 
ter of  hope  in  the  breast  of  Francisco. 
Monsignore's  letter,  however,  was 
very  guarded  and  cautious,  contain- 
ing nothing  beyond  a  certain  vague 
inferential  encouragement  The  good 
priest  himself  had  seen  the  Duchessa, 
but  had  gained  nothing  from  her; 
and  Francisco  grew  white  with  a 
bitter  secret  rage  when  he  heard  that 
this  woman,  who  was  his  mother, 
had  disowned  him  in  a  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion, and  forbidden  any  one,  priest  cr 
friend,  to  name  in  her  presence  the 
name  of  the  outcast  whom  she  could 
not  deny  to  be  her  son.  The  young 
man  ground  his  teeth  together  as  he 
read.  She  was  his  mother—an  un- 
speakable fascination  drew  him  to- 
wards her.  though  not  in  love.  He 
watched  ner,  when  by  chance  he 
crossed  her  path,  with  the  strangest 
eagerness  and  interest,  and  to  read 
the  report  of  her  very  words  made 
his  heart  beat ;  but  he  could  not  bless, 
and  would  not  curse  her.  He  held 
his  breath  when  he  came  to  her  name. 
Of  one  thing,  if  of  but  one  thing  only, 
he  was  certain  in  bis  extraordinary 
life — site  was  his  mother ;  and  Nature, 
with  a  certain  wild  ra^  and  passion, 
started  up  fierce  in  his  heart  at  the 
sound  of  ner  name,  forbidding  words. 
She  had  no  nature  in  her  heart,  that 
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weird  woman ;  and  Francisco  n-ound 
his  teeth,  but  was  silent,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  hia  heart 

There  was,  however,  more  than 
this  in  Monsignore^s  letter— a  post- 
script seemingly  unimportant,  like 
the  proverbial  postscript  of  a  woman. 
It  said,  '^  One  of  my  friends,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  an  advocate,  is  in  the  caf(6  of 
the  Scacchi,  in  the  Corso,  towards 
mezzogiomo.  many  of  these  days. 
If  thou  shouldest  see  him,  my  son — 
it  is  he  who  has  the  pretty  Csesaretti 
villa  near  the  Albano  lake— do  not 
hesitate  to  sp^k ;  he  is  of  thy  ftiends.** 

This  brier  hint,  it  may  be  supposed, 
set  Francisco's  veins  tingling.  He 
could  scarcely  help  getting  up  with 
a  sudden  impulse  to  seek  out  in- 
stantly, without  a  moment's  delay, 
this  unknown  friend.  The  sudden 
possibility  of  doing  something,  if  only 
of  telling  his  tale  over  again,  inspired 
the  young  man.  His  despondency 
and  ustlessness  save  place  to  all  the 
eager  desire  ana  speculation  of  his 
year&  By  sight  and  name  ho  knew 
Kospigliosi  well  enough.  But  did 
Rosi)igliosi  know  him?  and  howf 
and  in  what  position  ?  A  ferment  of 
thoughts  and  questions  rose  within 
the  young  man's  mind.  He  went 
out,  and,  only  half  aware  of  where 
he  was  going,  took  his  way  to  the 
Scacchi  ca%  and  sauntered,  with 
vague  but  eager  curiosity,  through 
its  gossipers  and  chess-players,  to  the 
furthest  end,  where  he  sat  by  him- 
self in  a  corner,  and  drank  his  coffee, 
inspecting  as  well  as  he  could  the 
groups  l^fore  him.  When  it  sud- 
denly became  visible  and  evident  to 
Francisco  that  the  observation  was 
not  on  his  side  alone— that  a  whisper 
went  about,  as  those  strange  Italian 
telegraphic  communications  do,noi8e- 
less^,  eyebrows  and  fingers  doing 
the  greater  part  of  them — and  that 
more  than  one  head  was  raised  from 
the  chess-table  as  he  passed:  his 
heart  quickened,  his  face  flushed ;  he 
was  no  longer  Francisco  the  painter, 
nameless,  parentless,  and  poor;  it  was 
the  dawn  of  a  new  world. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


With  excitement  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  the  night's  musing. 


Francisco  sought  the  caf^   of  the 
Scacchi  at  noon  of  the  next  day.  He 
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wasqoite  right  in  suppofiing  himself  to 
bean  object  of  general  intereat.butnot 
equally  correct  in  the  idea  that  this 
interest  had  sprang  up  suddenly,  and 
was  the  result  of  some  new  event  yet 
unknown  to  him.  For  some  time 
past,  rumours  of  a  new  claimant  to 
the  Agostini  dukedom  had  buzzed 
about  Kome— no  one  knew  where  or 
how  they  originated,  but  the  whisper 
came  upon  every  breeze.  Donna 
Anna  was  not  a  popukr  personage — 
her  husband  belonged  to  one  or  the 
very  few  families  of  plebeian  origin 
who  have  struggled  into  wealth  and 
honours  in  that  unprogressive  and 
stereotyped  society,  and  she  herself 
was  a  somewhat  peevish  good  woman, 
oareful  and  troubled  about  many 
things^a  domestic  person,  always 
attended  by  nurses  and  chilaren,  not 
at  all  the  t^rpe  of  great  lady  which 
oommended  itself  most  to  the  Roman 
appreciation.  Then  the  Duchessa,  a 
totally  different  woman,  was  regarded 
with  that  minded  disgust  and  dis- 
like with  which  the  world  always, 
aooner  or  later,  visits  its  worn-out 
ministers  in  the  unloveliness  of  their 
old  8^;  and  Rome  was  very  ready 
to  beheve  an  evil  story  of  the  sharp 
and  sour  old  woman  who  had  once 
bloomed  amoug  its  most  famous 
beauties  and  leaders  of  fashion.  So 
that  the  story  passed  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  naturally  mcreased  on  its  way. 
Curiosity,  and  that  warm  human  in- 
clination to  be  wiser  than  our  neigh- 
bours, which  prevails  at  more  places 
than  Rome,  nad  suggested  two  or 
three  independent  inquiries  into  this 
Tomance  of  the  day,  and  the  investi- 
gators found  little  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing from  Rome  to  San  Michele  the 
iigured  child,  and  ideutiffiug  that 
younghero  with  Francisco  the  painter. 
For  many  days  past,  though  ne  had 
not  hitherto  noticed  it,  the  men  in 
the  cafb  had  bestowed  their  atten- 
tion on  Francisco,  and  the  women  in 
the  streets  pausea  to  Ipok  after  him. 
That  strange  social  influence  which 
represents  in  Rome  what  we  call 
public  opinion,  had  taken  his  story 
in  hand,  although  ho,  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts— the  love  that  was 
ao  unpropitious,  and  the  hope  that 
seemed  so  visionary — had  gone  about, 
unconscious  of  it  all,  like  a  man  in  a 
4ream. 
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When  Francisco  entered  the  Scacchi 
caf(6,  one  of  the  first  persons  he  saw 
was  the  Av  vocato  Rospigliosi.  a  stout 
bull-necked  Roman  or  middle  age — 
stout,  gross,  somewhat  sensual,  carry- 
ing ms  bullet-head  and  putting  forth 
his  full  limbs  with  a  certain  bold 
animal  force  and  freedom  very  char- 
acteristic of  his  nation.  Though  his 
linen  was  uuezceptionable,  and  his 
dress  perfectly  well  brushed  and 
orderly,  there  was  none  of  the  dainty 
cleanlmess  of  an  English  gentleman 
in  the  black-bearded  Roman,  whose 
beard,  perpetually  seized  upon  in  the 
fervour  of  conversation  by  his  lar^ 
soft  unctuous  hand,  bore  a  certam 
aroma  of  soup  and  cigars  inseparable 
from  that  manly  ornament  He  had 
a  large  ^lass  of  milky  fluid  before 
him,  an  infinitesimal  mouthful  of 
absinthe  to  a  laree  supply  of  water, 
and  was  engaged  in  noisy  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  who  sipped  a 
mysterious  Rosolio,  pink  and  sugary, 
at  the  same  table.  But  despite  of 
this  talk,  which  was  eager  and  ani- 
mated enough,  judgioff  bv  appear- 
ances, Rospigliosi,  under  his  black 
eyebrows,  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
new-comer;  saw  him,  noted  him, 
sent  him  a  quick  glance  of  intelli- 
gence ;  watched  intently,  but  with- 
out observation,  how  Francisco,  at  a 
white  fever-heat  of  excitement,  stum- 
bled amoDg  the  tables,  at  this  time 
in  the  day  but  sparely  occupied,  and 
seated  himself  far  back  in  the  dark- 
est corner^  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
pillars.  It  was  now  May,  and  the 
fervid  summer  of  Rome  was  about 
beginning ;  that  refuge  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  cool  room  refreshed 
Francisco  after  the  glare  and  heat, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  the  streets  and 
his  thoughts.  Unaware  what  he  was 
doing,  seeing  before  him  the  busy 
Corso  glimmer  through  the  door  in 
crowds  of  passing  figures,  and  be- 
tween himself  and  that  spot  of  light 
the  few  scattered  groups,  which  at 
once  terminated  and  culminated  in 
the  burly  Avvocato,  at  present  the 
centre  of  all  his  hopes— the  young 
man  swallowed  glass  after  glass  of 
the  innocent  Roman  lemouade,  and 
sat  in  a  tremor  of  expectation  and 
impatience  indescribaole,  till  that 
conversation  which  went  on  so 
loudly  should  come  to  a  pause.  Fran- 
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Cisco  thought  these  two  men,  whose 
talk  waA  carried  on  in  too  high  a  tone 
to  be  important,  must  have  been 
talking  for  a  whole  hour  before  they 
bethought  themselves  of  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  short  somewhere ; 
but  at  last  the  conversation,  like 
everything  else,  came  to  an  end.  The 
Rosolio-drinker  went  briskly  out  with 
a  "  Buon  giomo,  Ser  Antonio  j  "  and 
the  Advocate  sat  alone,  stretching  out 
his  stout  limbs,  pulling  his  black 
beard,  and  selecting  out  of  a  fat  well- 
used  cigar-case  his  sixth  or  seventh 
cigar.  Perhaps  this  interval  of  poor 
Francisco's  suspense  was  hardest  of 
all  to  bear.  He  looked  on  from  his 
dark  corner,  feeling  that  Rospigliosi 
had  watched  him  take  his  place  there, 
had  recognised  him,  and  was  not  to 
be  intruded  upon ;  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  his  notice.  But  what  il 
some  other  acquaintance  should  come 
in  to  prolong  this  torture  a  little) 
what  ir  the  Advocate  himself,  repent- 
ing, should  go  away  without  any  re- 
X'tion  of  the  poor  youn^  painter ) 
t  if but  wait.     Now  he  is 

getting  up  at  last— stretching  him- 
self—shaking  all  his  joints  free :  how 
they  swing  through  the  air,  those 
vast  plump  arms,  with  the  large  soft 
rather  greasy  hands  at  the  ends  of 
them,  and  all  those  creases  in  the 
sleeves !  Then  there  ensues  a  fizz  and 
tiny  flash,  and  the  cigar  is  lighted ; 

then ^is   he  going  away— is  he 

about  to  speak  ?— trembling  moment 
of  suspense  for  Francisco !  when  at 
last  he  saunters  up  through  the  large 
dim  room,  and  nails  alar  off  the 
young  man  in  his  corner — "  Buon 
giomo,  Signore.  K I  am  not  too  bold 
to  match  myself  with  such  a  plaver, 
what  say  you  to  a  ^ame  of  chess  V 

Francisco  rose  with  an  eager  dis- 
claimer of  any  skill  in  chess,  but  was 
silenced  by  a  look,  and  by  the  un- 
concerned and  dauntless  manner  in 
which  his  new  acquaintance  went 
on— 

"  Here  is  an  agreeable  comer.  I 
have  heard  of  your  skill,  my  friend. 
I  sometimes  play  a  game  with  Mon- 
signore  Fantini,  who  reports  marvels 
of  you,  Ser  Francisco ;  but  I  am  older 
than  you,  as  you  perceive,  and  hea- 
ven knows  how  much  older  than 
Monsignore,  who  is  of  the  angels. 
I  know  a  move  or  two  which  are 
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miracles  for  a  checkmate.  Accom- 
modate yourself,  and  let  us  try  our 
fate.** 

Francisco  dropped  into  the  chair 
offered  to  him,  following  the  example 
of  his  companion,  and  with  a  troubled 
and  dottbttul  curiosity  waited  for  what 
was  to  come  next.  Rospigliosi  was  b^ 
this  time  busy  arranging  the  chess- 
men, bending  over  the  table,  and 
under  cover  of  this  occupation  went 
on  in  a  lower  tone — 

"  When  you  have  anything  private 
to  consult  about,"  said  the  Avvocato, 
"  always  do  it  in  broad  daylight  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  salone.  Walls 
have  ears,  and  pillars  end  in  con- 
ductors. Say  what  thou  hast  to  say 
as  if  all  the  world  might  hear,  and 
the  world  will  no  longer  take  the 
trouble  to  listen.  Rosso  o  bianco^ 
amico  mio  ?  ** 

"  I  will  choose  the  red,"  said  Frwi- 
Cisco,  with  a  thrill  of  renewed  excite- 
ment. 

''Ah,  because  red  is  a  colour  of 
hope— e  verol"  said  the  Advocate, 
smiling.  '*  Well,  well !  at  your  age 
we  are  all  hopeful.  And  so  they  say 
you  are  an  Agostini— is  it  trae  f  " 

"  If  you  know  so  much  of  me.  you 
must  know  that  it  is  true,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  an  outburst  of  in- 
voluntary impatience. 

"  Ah,  wellj  well  1  it  may  be  so,** 
said  Rospigliosi,  with  a  burst  of 
hearty  laughter.  "  I  knew  your 
mother  of  old,  and  I  would  willingly 
serve  you  for  her  sake— ha,  ha !  I 
think  she  will  thank  me  for  my  good 
services.  I  was  once  infatuated  with 
her— she  was  a  beauty  to  wonder  at, 
that  woman,  though  you  youn^  men 
do  not  think  so.  And  for  gratitud^ 
when  I  think  how  she  used  me,  I 
figure  to  myself,  my  youth,  how  I 
shall  be  able  to  serve  yow." 

These  words  changed  the  young" 
listener  in  a  moment ;  he  was  no 
longer  a  poor  youth,  hoping  every- 
thing from  this  powerful  assistant : 
he  flushed  at  once  to  the  same  spell 
which  had  moved  him  before.  "  Par- 
don !"  said  Francisco,  haughtily,  half- 
rising  from  the  table.  ''  We  shall 
either  conclude  this  conversation,  or 
you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  say 
nothing  more  of  the  Duchessa.** 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  ; 
perhaps,   before  the  moment  was 
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oyer,  Francisco,  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, had  relapsed  into  the 
nameless  youDg  painter,  forfeiting 
his  sole  apparent  prospect  of  success 
by  reason  of  the  strange  half-hating 
r^ard  he  had  for  the  mother  who 
hated  him,  and  growing  more  bitter 
than  ever  against  her  in  his  heart,  as 
he  saw  this  nope  glide  away  and  oiis- 
appearfrom  him.  But  the  effect  on 
his  companion  was  totally*  dififerent. 
Bospi^hosi,  much  startled  by  this 
ebullition,  was  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  impressed  by  it  He  hesi- 
tated and  coloured  under  the  eye  of 
the  Duchessa's  son.  Even  the  bold 
identification  of  his  mother  which 
Francisco  made  by  this  name,  had 
its  effect  upon  the  Advocate.  He 
had  heard  the  entire  story  from 
^onsignore,  and  had  privately  re- 
ceived in  his  villa  in  the  hills  the 
concurring  testimony  of  Mariuccia 
and  her  son  ;  yet  had  never  been  so 
completely  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  tale  as  when  the  young  man 
started  up  indignant  in  his  si^ht, 
and  refused  to  hear  anything  saia  of 
the  Duchessa.  It  was  one  of  those 
subtle  moral  proofs  transcending  all 
evidence,  of  which  the  Avvocato 
knew  the  power. 

"  Pardon  me — I  should  have  been 
wiser,"  said  Rospigliosi ;  "but  have 
the  complacency  to  take  your  seat 
again,  and  we  shall  mend  the  game. 
I  aim  at  your  castle  in  the  first  place. 
Signers.  Do  you  know  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  uiat  casinetto  of  mine 
— that  little  Csesaretti  villa  on  the 
hill?" 

"  No,"  said  Francisco,  entirely  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  change  of 
subject. 

"Wait  a  moment — you  shall  see 
the  connection,"  said  Rospigliosi, 
answering  the  young  man*s  look. 
"  Listen  —  that  is  the  apple  of  my 
paradise;  and  it  is  forbiddeu,  you 
may  be  sure,  or  I  should  not  long 
for  it  The  oouse  is  but  let  to  me, 
you  understand,  and  the  amiable 
Donna  of  the  august  Lontoria  house 
desires  it  for  a  nursery;  and  my 
yilla,  which  I  love,  is  to  be  taken 
from  me  when  they  succeed  —  you 
understand  ?  Thus,  you  see,  I  have 
my  interests  at  stake  as  well  as 
yourself.  Let  us  speak  plainly  :  it 
IS  the  best  policy  in  daylight  and  in 
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the  middle  of  a  room  where  there 
are  no  listeners.  Give  me  the  Csesar- 
etti  yilla  when  you  come  into  posses- 
sion of  your  estates,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately take  upon  me  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  suic  I  am  not  rich,  but 
I  have  credit.  I  shall  ask  you  for 
nothing  until  you  are  established  and 
unassailable.  I  will  provide  the  ex- 
penses and  conduct  the  suit— only 
you  shall  promise  to  repay  me  what 
I  spend  for  you,  and  give  me  the 
Csesaretti  villa  for  my  fee." 

As  he  warmed  in  the  subject,  the 
Awocato  forgot  his  own  caution,  aud 
spoke,  though  low,  rapidly,  and  with 
considerable  yehemence  and  excite- 
ment As  for  Francisco,  totally  taken 
by  surprise  and  unprepared,  he  had 
neither  breath  nor  words  to  answer. 
For  the  moment  he  looked  helplessly 
in  Bospidiosi*s  face,  struck  silent  by 
the  sudden  nearness  of  that  vague 
fairy  fortune  and  unbelieyable  splen- 
dour which  had  hitherto  been  such 
mere  dreams  to  him.  He  was  too 
much  startled  to  answer  by  anything 
but  a  mere  gasp  of  breathless  interest 
—a  faltering  "  Come  r'— "  How  ]  "- 
to  which  the  Advocate  answered  by 
repeating,  himself  rising  to  an  an- 
swering climax  of  excitement,  the 
singular  proposal  he  had  just  made. 
Francisco  had  heard  it  all,  every 
word,  the  first  time ;  but  he  gained 
n  moment's  breath  in  the  repetition, 
and  managed  now  to  believe  in  his 
own  senses.  It  was  not  a  delusion 
or  romance,  but  a  simple  compact  of 
business  —  an  agreement  between  a 
lawyer  and  his  client  —  a  matter 
equally  interesting  to  the  man  who 
expected  the  Csesaretti  villa,  as  to 
him  before  whose  eyes  glittered  the 
astonishing  glory  of  the  Agostini 
di:dcedom  and  estates.  It  was  hard 
work  to  assume  quietly  the  decorum 
and  gravity  necessary  for  an  answer 
to  this  proposal.  Francisco  could 
hardly  help  oursting  into  questions  : 
"Do you  think  it  possible,  then?— 
likely  ?"  or  into  incredulous  bursts  of 
half-hysterical  laughter.  To  assume 
the  matter  by  such  an  act  as  the 
cession,  even  by  promise,  of  a  portion 
of  the  estate,  seemed  to  bnn^  the 
whole  prospect  so  overwhelmingly 
near  him.  that,  like  a  blind  man  sud- 
denly enlightened,  he  felt  disposed 
to  put  up  his  hand  and  thrust  away 
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the  dazzline  objecfc  which  pressed  so 
close  upon  nis  vision.  But  it  is  won- 
derful how  rapidly  and  swiftly  some 
lessons  are  learned.  By  the  time  his 
companion,  enlarging  somewhat  more 
than  at  first,  had  come  to  the  end  of 
what  he  had  to  say,  Francisco  had 
found  his  voice  and  his  wits,  and  was 
able  to  make  qmte  a  dignified  and 
proper  answer.  He  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, to  be  sure,  with  great  serious- 
ness and  decorum,  and  entered  into 
the  matter  with  an  aspect  of  sobriety 
which  much  astonished  and  consider- 
ably impressed  the  voluble  Avvocato. 
Young  Komans  of  Francisco*s  age  are 
not  much  given  to  concealment  of 
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their  feelings.  Such  reticence  gave 
Ser  Antonio  an  extremely  high  opi- 
nion of  the  young  man;  but  when 
Francisco,  after  putting  his  actual 
hand  and  pen  to  the  agreement,  by 
which,  in  event. of  success  in  his 
plea,  ne  ceded  the  villa  Caesaretti  to 
nis  legal  champion,  returned  to  his 
little  room  up  aloft  in  the  Piazza  of 
Tr^an,  you  may  be  sure  the  events 
of  the  morning  rather  overcame  that 
wonderful  composure  of  his,  and  that 
the  old  bronze  emperor  and  the  dis- 
creet stars  were  witness  to  many 
an  outburst  of  incredulous,  amazed 
laughter,  and  to  a  few  youthf^ 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Nor  was  Francisco  permitted  to 
forget  his  bargain.  For  several  days 
thereafter  the  Advocate  kept  him  in 
occupation,  reading  to  him  the  evi- 
dence of  Mariuccia  and  Gigi  which 
he  had  already  taken  down,  and 
amazing  the  youth  with  all  the  l^gal 
evidences  necessary  to  identify  him- 
self, and  to  prove  that  the  infant 
who  had  been  carried  from  the  Agos- 
tini  palace,  the  child  who  had  been 
placed  in  San  Michele,  and  the  young 

fainter  on  the  fourth  piano  m  the 
iazza  of  Trajan,  were  the  same  per- 
son. "  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  ]" 
said  the  wondering  Francisco ;  *'  am 
not  I  here  in  my  own  person  to  prove 
it  V*  But  the  Avvocato  only  laughed, 
and  went  on  with  his  investigations. 
Of  course,  a  return  to  the  easel  was 
impossible  to  the  young  man  under 
his  extraordinary  circumstances  ;  he 
could  not,  bursting  with  the  hopes 
which  seemed  now  to  approach 
realisation,  take  up  a  stoi<^  posi- 
tion opposite  to  that  copy  he  was 
making— copy  of  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  he  was  heartily  sick,  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  craft  in  Rome,  lovely 
though  the  picture  maybe  in  itself— 
of  the  Beatnce  Cenci,  and  spend  the 
livelong  glowing  day  within  those 
four  small  walls,  with  the  little  bal- 
cony hanging  forth  in  that  world 
of  ecstatic  air  and  sunshine,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  living  out 
of  doors.  He  was  not  of  stoical 
character  at  all,  nor  bred  to  self- 
denial;  Spartan,  like  all  his  country- 


men, so  far  as  the  ability  to  bear 
cold,  to  dispense  with  comfort,  to 
live  sparely,  while  that  was  inevit- 
able and  could  not  be  avoided,  made 
him  so,  Francisco,  like  his  country- 
men, was  intoxicated  by  the  sun- 
shine, and  was  not  trained  to  com- 
mand the  impulses  of  his  nature.  To 
tell  the  trutn,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
the  excitement  of  suspense  in  one*s 
mind,  and  the  possibility  that  to- 
day's business  will  be  msde  an  end 
of  upon  to-morrow,  to  go  on  steadily 
notwithstanding  with  the  present 
duty;  virtuous  people  there  are  to 
be  found  who  can  do  it ;  but  it  is 
very  diflSoult  at  twenty,  and  Fran- 
cisco did  not  t^. 

One  of  his  favourite  resorts  was 
the  house  of  Teta,  where  he  was 
drawn  by  many  attractions ;  to  her 
alone  he  coula  speak  of  Lucy,  no 
longer  the  Signorina  Inglese,  but 
called  by  a  much  dearer  and  more 
familiar  title ;  and  to  her  he  could 
communicate  something  of  his  own 
restless  excitement  in  the  prospect 
of  the  approaching  trial,  at  which 
she  herselr  would  be  a  valuable  wit- 
ness. Lastly,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  a  closet  in  Teta's  sitting-room  a 
little  store  of  English  books,  left 
behind  her  with  an  injunction  to 
her  lover  to  learn  her  language,  by 
Lucy.  That  fervid,  glorious,  glow- 
ing May  of  Rome  (not  this  troubled 
exceptional  season,  dear  reader),  was 
little  more  stpnpatica  with  the  dry 
toil  of  a  beginner  learning  a  lan- 
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gaa^e,  than  was  the  disturbed  and 
restless  condition  of  Francisco's  mind 
— so  that  he  did  very  little  good  at 
it,  you  may  believe ;  but  stiU  it  af- 
forded him  another  inducement  to 
haunt  that  little  lofty  room  of  Teta's, 
with  its  little  loggia  swimg  over  the 
deep  well  of  the  courtyaitl,  and  its 
view  of  Monte  Pinoio  over  the  house- 
tops. In  the  shade  there,  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  sun  glare  upon 
the  white  scorched  houses  and  wind- 
ing lines  of  road  along  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  to  hear  down  below  in 
the  cool  court  the  tinkle  of  the  little 
fountain;  and  there  by  the  side  of 
the  open  window,  Teta,  buxom 
Boman  matron,  with  her  black  curls 
and  long  gold  ear-rin^s^  her  full 
shoulders  and  ample  white  apron, 
would  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
talking,  not  without  full  accompani- 
ment of  gesture  and  pantomime,  to 
her  young  visitor,  in  wnose  presence 
that  stout  partisan  of  Don  Francisco 
had  made  up  her  mind  never  to  sit 
down. 

^  Thanks  to  the  Madonna  and  the 
Forestieri,"  said  Teta,  "I  have  no 
need  to  fear  appearing  before  any 
Tribunale.  If  Mariuccia,  who  fears 
the  Duchessa  as  she  fear  the  devil — 
Scusa,  Eccellenza !— is  not  afraid  to 
come  forward  for  your  Excellency's 
rights,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
I.  who  have  always  stood  up  for 
tnem,  even  against  my  mother, snould 
draw  back  at  the  last:  and  as  for 
my  poor  mother^  it  would  not  meve 
me,  Signore  mio,  if  the  Duoiessa 
withdrew  her  favour  to-morrow,  and 
sent  the  good  old  woman  to  take 
shelter  with  Teta.  When  all  the 
Forestieri  are  cone,  and  Gaetano  with 
them,  I  am  lonely  by  myself  up 
here.  Gaetano  will  be  gone  all  the 
summer,  travelling  among  the  Swiss 
mountains  with  his  family ;  for  you 
should  see  how  helpless  they  are 
without  him.  Don  Francisco.  Mi- 
lord and  Milady  repose  themselves 
upon  Gaetano  j  Benissimo!  I  am 
well  content — it  is  life— it  is  neces- 
sity; one  must  not  give  up  one's 
)rofes8ion,  even  if  one  nas  enough  to 
*ive  upon;  but  what,  then,  have  I  to 
do,  does  your  Excellency  suppose) 
Go  into  villeggiatura,  to  be  sure,  and 
perhaps  take  the  sea-baths  at  rorto 
d'Anzio  where  the  Santo  Padre  him* 
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self  is  going  by-and-by.  But  then  I 
am  all  alone.  J  have  nobody  to  pet 
me  or  to  fatigue  me ;  such  a  thm^ 
is  very  necessary  when  one  would 
eiyoy  one's  self:  and  I  should  be  very 
well  content,  Signore  mio,  to  have 
my  mother." 

"Why,  then,  does  not  Sora  Cenci 
come  to  you  ?"  asked  Francisco,  lan- 
guidly, from  his  big  rococo  chair. 

"Eh,  who  can  tell?  She  will  no 
more  leave  the  Duchessa  than  I 
would  Gaetano,"  said  Teta,  laughing ; 
"  but  I  promise  your  Excellency  she 
will  not  escape  the  Signore  A vvocato. 
Such  a  man  !  I  remember  him 
when  I  was  in  my  first  youth ;  he 
used  to  be  a  visitor  at  Genzaro,  at 
the  villa  Agostini,  where  your  Ex- 
cellency was  bom.  Even  when  the 
Duca  was  there  he  would  come,  that 
Rospigliosi ;  and  your— your  gracious 
fatKer,  Don  Francisco,  was  pleaded 
with  the  young  man.  Did  I  not 
say  patienza?  See  what  friends  the 
blessed  Madonna  has  brought  to  you. 
Good  Monsignore.  who,  everybody 
knows,  is  one  of  the  saints  already ; 
though  I  do  not  believe  the  Pope 
would  canonise  him  if  he  died  to- 
morrow ;  for  we  love  him  too  well, 
we  Romans !— a  father,  your  Excel- 
lency understands,  must  not  yield 
too  much  to  his  children.  And  then 
an  awocato  so  clever  and  so  lucky 
as  Ser  Antonio— a  man  who  never 
loses  a  cause !— not  to  speak  of  your 
Excellency's  beautiful  good  fortune 
with  the  Sella  piccola  milady,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  beginning. 
Quanta  bella  !  quanta  buona !  She 
said  often  to  me,  with  her  little  heart 
trembling  at  her  mouth,  *  One  day, 
Sora  Teto,  I  shall  be  rich'— and  so 
she  shall,  the  little  beauty !  Holy 
Santa  Theresa,  what  a  sweet  Duches- 
sa !— and  your  Excellency  will  be  all 
the  better  for  having  an  English 
wife.  One  may  laugh,  or  mock,  or 
push  them  aside  as  one  will,  but  one 
cannot  overcome  these  Forestieri 
Ckietano  tells  me  it  is  alwavs  the 
same ;  when  other  people  would  stand 
still  in  despair,  they  put  on  their 
look  of  stone^  tnese  English.  Ah  I 
and  she  has  it  also,  for  all  her  sweet 
eyes  1  I  have  seen  it,  Signore  mio — 
as  sweet  as  a  child  till  she  came  so 
fdr^  you  perceive,  Eccellenza;  but 
farther  not  a  step  if  she  were  to 
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die.  Ah,  it  is  grand,  that  look  of 
BtoDe !" 

"  You  love  the  English,  Teta,"  said 
Frandsco,  "  and  I,  you  perceive,  love 
Lucy— it  makes  a  diffeience.  If  all 
goes  well,  according  to  you  and  Ser 
Antonio,  I  see  no  need  my  wife  will 
have  for  any  stony  looks ;  and,  for 
my  part.  I  prefer  the  smilea"  ^ 

Teta  hesitated  somewhat  in  her 
reply.  "  Your  Excellency  has  a  noble 
spint,  as  becomes  you,  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  slight  falter,  as  if  afraid 
of  betraying  something  below ;  "  but 
it  is  necessary  your  Excellency  should 
remember  that  all  is  not  done  when 
you  have  won  your  cause.  There 
are  all  the  princes  and  great  houses 
in  Rome.  Don  Francisco.  Perhaps 
they  will  take  Donna  Anna*s  side, 
who  is  of  their  order,  and  known  to 
them.  Perhans  they  will  believe 
what  the  Ducnessa  may  choose  to 
say.  Perhaps— ah!  your Excellenqr 
may  still  have  your  troubles,  for  a 
time.  I  pray  your  Excellency  not  to 
think  all  is  over  when  your  suit  is 
gained.** 

"Enough,**  said  Francisco,  haught- 
ily; "I  understand,  and  there  is 
enough  said.  They  will  remember 
that  I  was  bred  at  San  Michele,  and 
lived  on  the  fourth  piano,  and  copied 
pictures  for  the  Forestieri.  Va  bene ! 
it  is  true." 

"  Eccellenza^  the  Duchessa  will 
say  worse,'*  eaid  Teta,  in  a  low  tone, 
'^  for  her  own  defence,  and  that  they 
may  not  call  her  a  monster  and 
unnatural.  Eccellenza,  she  will  say 
things  harder  to  bear.** 

"  Again  I  understand  you,**  said 
the  young  man,  rising  up  and  grow- 
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ing  now  red,  now  pale,  with  restrained 
passion ;  "  it  is  a  subject  I  will  not 
discuss,  Sora  Teta ;  if  I  rise  to  my 
rights,  I  will  rise— and  if  I  fail,  I  shaU 
fail.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  any 
one  but  me." 

So  saying,  the  youth  leH  her  hast- 
ily, with  that  sting,  which  he  had  felt 
the  momentary  anguish  of  two  or 
three  times  before,  struck  once  more 
into  his  heart.  True,  he  could  not, 
would  not  believe  in  the  dark  igno- 
miny it  pointed  to ;  true,  he  could 
defeat  any  temporary  influence  it 
might  have  by  those  ingenious  soph- 
isms by  which  we  all  manage  to 
ward  off  and  cover  up  disagreeable 
objects ;  but  still  it  stung  him— stung 
him  like  a  secret  snake  every  time  he 
entered  upon  this  subject,  as  he  said 
to  himself  in  his  haste.  Everybody 
suggested  it  to  him,  in  the  first  blusn 
of  the  narrative  of  which  this  hideous 
inference  was  so  easy  and  so  vile  an 
expositor ;  and  the  bitterness  of  these 
moments  seemed,  while  they  lasted, 
to  do  more  than  counterbalance  the 
splendours  of  his  less  transitory  hope. 

While  Teta  stood  at  her  door 
listening  to  his  hasty  impatient  foot- 
steps as  they  rang  down  the  stair— 
that  lon^  staircase  in  which  had  dis- 
appeared from  Francisco*s  ea^er  gaze 
the  little  troth-plighted  maiden  who 
had  given  him  her  neart  and  her  pro- 
mise, but  would  not  see  him  a^am— 
"  Benissimo  !**  said  Teta,  "  it  is  very 
well  to  be  proud,  Chichino  mio,  and 
I  love  you  for  it,  my  friend ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  will 
have  for  your  wife  that  little  Sig- 
norina,  with  her  tender  little  heart 
and  her  English  look  of  stone.** 


CHAFTER  XXL 


In  the  mean  time  Francisco  had 
yet  another  trial  to  bear— a  trial 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  innocent  young  painter  would 
have  accepted  heartily  as  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  good  fortune,  and 
without  any  consciousness  of  pride 
endangered;  but  this  young  man, 
moved  so  entirely  out  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  brought  into  such  a  conflicting 
world  of  new  facts  and  emotions, 
had  learned,  among  other  things,  a 


sharper  and  bitterer  appreciation  of 
things  that  were  unworthy  of  him, 
or  proposals  which  compromised  his 
honour.  Perhaps  the  lover  of  the 
English  Lucy  must  have  owned  that 
influence,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
other  to  move  him,  but  the  stimulat- 
ing remembrance  of  his  distant  love 
was  seconded  on  all  sides  by  other 
motives.  He  learned  to  restrain  his 
anxieties,  to  bear  with  the  suspense 
which  nothing  occurred  to  lighten; 
to  hide  all  feeling  in  his  own  breast 
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when  he  heard  any  speculations  con- 
cendng  the  Dnchessa's  line  of  de- 
fence. What  that  line  of  defence 
would  be,  nobody  seemed  to  doubt 
Francisco  shut  his  eyes,  and  set  his 
teeth  against  it  with  the  haughtiest 
resistance.  He  said  nothing  now  in 
reply,  but  Hospigliosi  himself  had 
been  daunted  by  those  haughty  black 
eyes  of  the  Duchessa  gleaming  in 
passionate  reserve  and  silence,  un- 
Jcnown  to  her^  out  of  her  son's  face. 
The  Av vocato  was  proceeding  with 
his  evidence,  collecting  slowly  every 
kind  of  corroborative  proof,  and 
wasting  those  summer  days,  Fran- 
cisco thought^  with  unnecessary  and 
elaborate  verifications.  For  it  was 
summer  in  Rome,  villeggiatura  had 
not  yet  begun,  and  now  that  the 
reality  of  the  sun,  and  the  chimera, 
bigger  than  reality,  of  the  fever,  had 
driven  away  the  Forestieri,  Rome 
felt  herself  mistress  of  her  own 
streets,  and  demeaned  herself  ac- 
cordingly. A  few  languid  figures, 
driven  by  necessity,  crept  along  the 
blaziug  streets  in  the  day,  but  when 
the  evening  came  the  Corso  was 
alive  with  the  most  brilliant  faces 
and  toilettes,  the  gayest  equipages, 
the  brightest  groups  imaginable. 
Perhaps  a  gleam  or  national  arro- 
gance, whicn  sits  well  on  the  de- 
scendants of  an  imperial  race,  per- 
haps only  the  natural  relief  of  a  vast 
household  at  finding  itself  relieved, 
after  long  endurance,  of  an  incubus 
of  visitors,  ^ves  at  that  period  of  the 
year  a  certain  exhilaration  and  aban- 
don to  the  Roman  crowd ;  perhaps 
only  the  delicious  brightness  of  that 
crowning  glory  of  the  Italian  year ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  that  Rome  never  looks 
so  gayly  and  joyously  Roman  as  in 
that  early  glonous  summer  after  the 
strangers  are  gone.  And  the  Avvo- 
cato  Rospidiosi  and  all  his  men  were 
mortal,  ana  of  Roman  blood,  and  so 
were  all  the  official  persons  who  had 
to  do  with  suits  at  law;  and  so  even 
were  Teta  and  Madame  Margherita, 
and  all  the  people  in  San  Michele 
whose  evidence  was  necessary  to 
Francisco's  cause ;  so  that  the  busi- 
ness was  noways  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  the  young  man's  impatient 
thoughts,  when  the  great  summer  fes- 
tival came  round,  and  Rome  bright- 
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ened  up  to  keep  its  pyrotechnic  vigil 
before  St  Peters  Day. 

It  was  on  that  eve  that  Francisco 
met  with  another  great  awakening 
in  his  life.  That  eve,  its  crimson 
sunset  dying  afar  in  ineffable  circles 
of  colour,  ever  sweeter  and  fainter 
as  they  fled  through  the  magical 
ring  of  that  rapid  twilight ;  with 
the  green  outspreading  boughs  and 
trees  upon  Pincio  flinging  their  out- 
lines so  doubly,  brightly,  ecstatical- 
Ijr  green,  against  that  crimson  and 
pink  and  orange,  then  blackening 
slowly  into  solemn  types  of  trees  as 
the  quick  darkness  fell.  And  over 
Monte  Mario  and  his  brethren  a 
serene  sweet  sky  appearing  out  of 
the  clouds,  green  blue  with  its  tender 
twinkles  of  dilating  stars  *  and  the 
darkness  gathering  and  falling  over 
these  irregular  heights  between,  hid- 
ing big  San  Pietro  and  his  lamps, 
as  Time  hides  a  great  event,  till  its 
hour  has  come  ;  and  nothing  clear  to 
be  seen  here  from  the  top  of  Pincio 
but  the  reluctant  crimson  lingering 
out  over  the  distant  sea,  the  green 
break,  towards  the  east,  of  that  in- 
effable serenity  of  sky,  and  close  by 
the  weird  trees  and  indistinct  figures 
and  huge  angles  of  houses  down  in 
the  piazza,  rising  black  into  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  even  in  its  dark- 
ness, preserved  a  tint  of  the  sunset 
red.  Here  Francisco  was  waiting 
languidly  among  the  moving  crowd 
to  see  the  world-famous  illumination, 
when  it  chanced  to  him  to  encounter 
Monsignore,  not  in  top-boots,  as  at 
Rocca,  but  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
purple  stockings,  with  an  attendant 
m  hvery  behind  nim.  They  had  not 
met  again  since  their  interview  in 
the  g^  prelate's  study,  and  the 
young  man  was  alK)ut  to  pass  with 
a  respectful  salutation.  Catching 
sight  of  him,  however,  Monsignore 
extended  his  hand  with  a  lively  ex- 
clamation. **Figlio  mio."  said  the 
good  man,  *'  turn  and  walk  with  me 
if  you  are  alone.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you ;  I  should  have 
come  to  seek  you  to-morrow  if  I  had 
not  seen  you  here." 

Much  flattered  by  an  address 
which  was  audible  enough  to  attract 
much  observation  to  himself,  and 
to  cause,  though  Francisco  did  not 
observe  it,  many  whispers  among 
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the  crowd,  the  young  man  turned  at 
Monsignore*s  bidding.  The  good 
priest  took  a  paternal  hold  upon  the 
vouth*8  arm,  and  led  him  along  with 
nim,  to  the  admiration  of  the  by- 
Btanders,  who,  if  they  did  not,  like  the 
^ood  people  of  Rocca,  make  a  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Monsignore,  still  knew 
him  well  and  liked  him  heartily,  part- 
ly for  his  natural  goodness,  partly 
that  he  was  in  obvious  disfavour  with 
Antonelli,  and  little  beloved  by  the 
Pope. 

"  I  hear  from  Ser  Antonio  what 
progress  he  makes,"  said  Monsig- 
nore ;  "  he  tells  me  of  his  witnesses 
and  pleadings,  and  I  am  glad ;  but, 
my  son,  there  is  still  something  more 
important — what  of  thee  1 " 

Francisco^s  conscience  smote  him; 
nothing  but  youthful  passions,  wear- 
iness^ and  musing,  could  be  told 
of  himy  and  he  blushed  a  little 
as  he  met  Monsi^ore's  mild  eyes 
turned  towards  him :  they  could 
scarcely  see  each  other's  faces,  and 
the  churches  lying  below  them  in 
the  darkness  were  telling  out,  with  a 
liberal  mar^pn  for  diiferences  of  opi- 
nion, droppmg  the  warning  into  the 
air  in  irregular  succession,  the  hour 
of  nine.  A  few  moments  more,  and 
San  Pietroj  invisible  yonder,  would 
leap  forth  mto  the  darkness,  every 
line  and  column  of  him,  dome,  cross, 
and  gallery,  a  living  miracle  of  light. 
It  was  a  fortunate  diversion  for  Fran- 
cisco. They  turned  towards  the  front 
of  the  terrace,  the  crowd  giving  way 
before  Monsignore;  and  the  young 
man's  answer,  such  as  it  was,  was 
lost  in  the  hush  and  tremor  of  the 
bystanders  waiting  for  the  event 

Francisco  waited  too  with  a  thrill 
of  excitement.  His  mind,  in  its 
over-stimulated  condition,  was  at  the 
present  moment  sensitive  to  every- 
thib^.  His  life  rushed  past  him  like 
a  flying  shadow  as  he  stood  there  on 
the  tlire&hold  of  his  loftier  hopes, 
with  Monsignore*s  fatherly  hand 
upon  his  arm.  What  might  have 
happened  to  him  when  next  time 
Ban  Pictro  rose  shining  beneath 
these  stars  ?  That  would  be  on  the 
eve  of  holy  Easter,  the  earliest  sweet- 
ness of  spring ;  and  eyes  of  many  an 
English  girl  would  brighten  at  that 
spectacle  from  this  same  terrace. 
Should  Lucy  be  there,  and  he  beside 
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her  ?  Should  he  have  claimed  her 
ere  that  time,  and  oifered  one  of  the 
proudest  titles  of  Italy  to  the  lit- 
tle English  Signorina?  Monsignore 
knew  nothing  of  that  sad  complica- 
tion and  double  romance  in  the  en- 
tangled affairs  of  the  young  hero, 
nor  how  those  two  invisible  fairies 
rent  the  youth's  heart  between  them ; 
and  it  was  with  a  little  si^prise 
that  the  good  priest  turned  his  eye 
from  the  blazing  outline  of  the  great 
Basilica,  and  saw  indistinctly  through 
the  darkness  how  much  emotion  was 
in  the  young  man's  face. 

''  Coraggio  !**  said  Monsignore,  ''and 
patienza!  my  son;  there  is  need  of 
both  •  and  this— let  us  go  out  of  the 
crowd  a  little — is  what  I  would 
speak  to  thee  o£  How  dost  thou 
live  in  the  mean  time,  poverino  ) 
Thinking  of  what  shall  be,  my  Ohi- 
chino,  we  must  not  forget  what  is." 

"  I  live  as  I  have  always  done, 
Monsignore,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  do  not  complain." 

"  I  see  it,  my  son ;  you  do  not  com- 
plain, nor  make  haste  to  waste  thy 
estate  beforehand,  as  so  many  young 
men  would  do ;  and  it  pleases  me, 
said  Monsignore.  "  Believe  me,  there 
is  nothing  better  for  you  than  to 
continue  Francisco  the  painter  until 
the  greater  title  comes  ^  but  in  the 
mean  time  thy  painting  is  hard  work 
for  thee,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  thy 
thoughts  run  faster  than  thy  brushes 
can  follow ;  so  that  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  my  friend,  to  keep  a 
lew  scudip  till  I  want  them,  for  me." 

**  Monsignore,  for  you  1"  exclaimed 
Francisco. 

"  For  me,  truly.  I  have  not  a 
great  deal "  said  the  priest,  ''  but  it 
is  at  thy  disposal,  Francisco,  or  any 
friend's." 

"  It  is  holy  cob,"  cried  Francisco, 
almost  thrusting  the  kind  ecclesias- 
tic from  him  in  his  fervor.  "  Par- 
don, Monsignore,  I  should  as  soon 
take  the  consecrated  wafer  for  daily 
bread ;  it  is  the  money  of  the  orphans 
and  the  poor— it  is  not  for  such  as 
me." 

''And  art  not  thou  an  orphan, 
poverino  ?"  said  the  good  Monsignore ; 
"  and  besides,  can  always  render  it 
back  to  the  ^r  and  the  orphans 
when  thou  wilt,  with  as  much  in- 
crease as  pleases  thee.    Figlio  mio. 
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suspense  is  hard  at  thy  age.  I  am 
concerned  for  tliee  now. 

Francisco  stood  still  for  a  moment 
among  the  darkling  crowd.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  though  a  white  apparition 
of  the  £ogIish  Lucy  floated  between 
him  and  those  noisy  Italian  groups, 
shaking  a  tiny  hand  in  his  face,  ex- 
claiming, "You  will  take  Monsig- 
nore's  money— you  !  Then  think  of 
me  no  more!** — ^with  all  the  indig- 
nation and  defiance  possible  to  that 
positive  little  maid.  The  young 
Koman  broke  into  tears  and  warm 
exclamations  of  gratitude  and  admir- 
ation, according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
nation.  He  kissed  Monsi^ore*s  pale 
hand  as  he  had  kissed  it  when  he 
was  little  Chichino.  He  behaved 
himself,  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
reserves  and  reticences,  in  a  manner 
which  almost  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  crowd,  well  accustomed  as  that 
crowd  was  to  "scenes."  Francisco 
on  his  part  did  not  knoW  what  it 
was  to  have  an  objection  to  "  a  scene." 
He  did  and  said  what  came  into  his 
head  exuberantly  under  the  cover 
of  that  darkness,  with  San  Pietro 
silently  blaring  in  the  distance— all 
its  lights  yellowing  over  into  the  final 
golden  glory.  Francisco,  transport- 
ed, had  forgotten  all  about  San  Pietro 
when  he  kissed  Monsignore's  hand. 

"  But  no  !'*  cried  the  young  man. 
**1  am  an  orphan  for  your  love, 
padre  mio!  but  I  am  a  man,  and 
can  work  if  I  were  twentv  times 
the  son  of  a  duke.  No.  I  will  go 
back  to  my  pictures  that  I  have 
neglected.  I  will  return  to  my  work, 
MonsigDore;  and  you  who  are  a  saint 
out  of  heaven  will  help  me  with  your 
prayers." 

"  My  praters  are  for  the  service 
of  all  my  chddren,"  said  Monsignore ; 
"  but  thou  shouldst  remember,  Chi- 
chino mio,  that  the  blessed  Angelico 
painted  on  his  knees,  and  made  pic- 
tures that  it  is  like  a  prayer  to  look 
at.    And  wherefore  not  thou  ? " 

"The  blessed  Angelico  did  not 
copy  the  Beatrice,  my  father,"  said 
Francisco,  meekly.  "  However,  this 
is  certain  :  I  will  neither  take  Mon- 
signore's money,  nor  starve,  nor  live 
on  a  loaf  and  a  slice  of  cocomero  as  I 
have  been  doing.    Let  the  Awocato 
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and  his  witnesses  do  as  they  wDl, 
henceforward  I  will  work  and  live." 
With  which  resolution,  Francisco, 
all  a-glow  with  ^routhful  pride  ana 
shame,  tears  in  Ms  eyes,  a  flush  on 
his  cheeks,  and  his  whole  person 
moved  with  the  exaltation  of  excited 
feeling,  left  Monsignore  among  the 
crowd  in  his  purple  stockings,  and 
hurried  down  the  nill.  As  he  gained 
the  foot  of  Pindo,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  carriage,  where  the  poor  old 
Duchessa,  on  her  way  to  see  the 
girandola  in  the  Piazza,  leant  back 
with  her  old  dame  de  compagnie  be- 
side her,  enveloped,  soft  as  the  June 
air  was,  in  a  world  of  shawls.  Life 
seems  to  grow  precious  in  proportion 
to  the  dying-out  of  everytning  more 
valuable.  The  Duchessa  had  out- 
lived love  and  honour,  if  she  ever  bad 
them :  but  she  was  more  careful  than 
ever  before  of  that  poor  thread  of 
existence  which  was  all  that  remained 
to  her.  As  they  met,  the  eyes  of 
the  two  encountered  each  other ;  the 
son*s  warm  with  noble  youthful  sen- 
timent and  resolution,  the  mother's 
cold,  cruel,  and  eager,  incapable  of 
any  passions  but  those  of  hatred  and 
rage.  Francisco  passed  on,  after  he 
had  seen  her,  with  a  cloud  of  graver 
thoughts  subduing  but  strengthen- 
ing the  resolution  in  his  face.  But 
the  Duchessa  leant  out  of  her  car- 
riage to  look  after  him,  holding  the 
shawls  close  over  her  withered  breast. 
She  scolded  all  the  way  to  the  Piazza 
— scolded  through  the  fizz  of  the  gir- 
andola—drove  Cenci  almost  crazy 
when  she  went  home.  Perhaps  in 
that  moment  she  had  recognised  the 
hapless  baby — the  forgotten  life  that 
rose  up  so  bold  and  strong  among 
those  (lews  of  youth  to  confront  her. 
and  had  seen  all  her  plans  defeated 
and  all  her  precautions  useless.  She 
was  a  very  poor  old  woman,  that 
splendid  beautiful  Duchessa  who 
had  sent  the  child  away ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  unnatural  cruelty  or  a 
certain  savage  virtue  in  vice  which 
prompted  it^er  sin  had  been  fatally 
a  failure.  Here  was  this  boy,  her 
son.  with  her  own  ejes ;  and  what 
could  she  do  against  his  young  vigour, 
the  power  and  passion  which  she 
could  see  in  his  face  1 
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When  the  Bengal  sepoys  proclaim- 
ed the  extinction  of  tne  Company's 
rule,  they  little  imagined  the  nands 
that  were  to  execute  the  mad  bulletin. 
ihe  Home  authorities  had  weakened 
the  European  garrison  beyond  any 
precedent  of  former  rashness;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  native  prejudices 
were  successively  outraged,  neglect- 
ed, and  petted,  with  a  caprice  that 
100,000  bayonets  would  have  been 
too  few  to  protect  The  Pandies 
might  well  trust  their  own  arm  to 
wield  the  weapon  put  into  their  hands 
in  the  affair  ot  the  greased  cartridges. 
It  was  not  much  that  then  seemea  to 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  the  edifice  constructed  by  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  Olive,  Hast- 
ings, and  Well^ey.  It  was  but  to 
massacre  a  few  score  of  Europeans 
scattered  up  and  down  the  countiy, 
without  strat^y,  caution,  or  mis- 
giving—to seize  on  the  treasuries  and 
strongholds,  mostly  in  native  cus- 
tody— to  proclaim  a  new  ny— and 
^^  Koompni  Sahib  "  would  pass  away, 
like  many  a  predecessor  m  history, 
before  the  far-distant  resources  of 
Great  Britain  could  be  collected  to 
the  rescue. 

In  these  calculations,  however,  the 
rebels  fell  into  a  twofold  mistake. 
Thev  did  not  reckon  on  the  fight  to  be 
made  by  the  victims  whom  they  had 
destined  to  summary  extermination 
— and  it  never  entered  their  wildest 
dreams  that,  when  the  revolt  should 
be  known  in  Endand,  the  Imperial 
Legislature  would  be  the  first  to  bow 
to  the  vaticination  of  the  Brahmans, 
and,  instead  of  straining  every  nerve 
to  replace  the  outraged  representative 
of  England's  majesty,  itself  prepare 
the  bowstring  that  was  to  execute 
the  award  of  the  traitors. 

The  sepoys  may  be  pardoned  their 
dual  error.  Not  even  their  experi- 
ence of  British  daring  could  foresee 
the  more  than  heroic  gallantir  with 
which  the  Indian  ofiicers  and  civil- 
ians turned  to  bay  by  twos  and  threes 
upon  their  merciless  assulants,  ar- 
rested the  revolt  before  it  could 
spread  into  a  rebellion,  and  not  only 
held  the  government,  but  recovered 


the  lost  citadel,  mastered  the  mutiny 
and  scattered  the  traitors,  before  the 
home  reinforcements  arrived  to  pros- 
trate the  country  more  completely 
than  ever  under  the  iron  heel  of 
military  conquest  But  if  India^ 
with  her  hundred  years*  experience, 
was  not  prepared  for  deeds  of  indivi- 
dual prowess,  which  have  recalled 
the  days  of  Amadis  and  Sir  Lance- 
lot, and  filled  the  battalions  of  modem 
Europe  with  wonder  and  praise,  what 
sane  imagination  could  nave  antici- 
pated the  spectacle  exhibited  in  the 
Falace  of  Westminster,  when  an  im- 

Serial  Sovereign  cancelled,  at  the 
ictation  of  traitors,  red  with  the 
blood  of  their  murdered  officers,  a 
commission  of  Government,  just  oe- 
fore  publicly  renewed ! — when  a  CJon- 
stitutional  monarch  was  seen  to 
change,  in  the  crisis  of  an  armed  in- 
surrection, the  administration  agreed 
upon,  after  deliberate  investigation, 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Nation  !— when 
a  great  Power,  outraged  with  eveiy 
possible  laceration  of  public  and  pn- 
vate  honour,  stood  forward  to  endorse 
the  treason  by  sacrificing  its  own  re- 
presentative! —  when  a  wise  and 
generous  nation  rewarded  the  heroes 
who  fell,  or  nobly  conquered,  in 
the  unexampled  struggle,  by  abolish- 
ing the  Service  in  which  they  were 
trained,  and  placing  in  doubt  the 
prospects  which  had  encouraged  them 
to  embrace  a  life  of  exile  with  the 
chances  of  a  premature  death  ! 

We  shall  be  answered  that  no  such 
conseauences  were  meant  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  direct  administration  of 
the  Crown.  And  if  the  events  of  this 
world  were  ruled  by  intentions,  the 
answer  would  be  complete.  Of  course 
we  do  not  impute  any  such  conscious 
treason  to  the  statesmen,  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  who  concurred  in 
that  disastrous  measure;  but  amid 
the  weighty  arguments  urged  against 
it,  there  was  one  that  ought  to  havo 
commanded  respect,  if  all  besides  had 
been  unavailing.  The  time  selected 
for  the  experiment— a  period  of  panic 
and  confusion— was  not  only  liable 
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to  dishoDouriog  interpretations,  but 
excluded  the  possibility  of  a  mature 
deliberation.  The  more  we  consider 
the  unformed  and  defective  statute 
which  stands  in  our  legislative  code 
as  the  2lBt  &  22d  Victoria,  cap.  106, 
the  more  it  seems  to  deserve  the  sar- 
casm aimed  by  Mr  Bright  at  another 
measure— that "  not  twenty  members 
in  the  House  understood  what  they 
were  doing." 

We  can  nave  no  pleasure  in  recalling 
objections  which  it  is  now  too  late  to 
consider;  but  the  session  has  closed 
with  another  India  bill,  of  hardly  less 
importance,  and  equally  crude  and  ill 
denned :  in  fact,  placing  in  doubt  the 
whole  luture  of  the  Indian  armies. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
too,  is  so  hopelessly  involved,  that  it 
seems  to  be  matter  of  conjecture  in 
England,  whether  the  deficit  of  the 
<mrrent  year  be  six  millions  or  nine. 
The  Minister  who  was  to  restore,  or- 
der and  abundance  to  the  exhausted 
exchequer,  has  been  swept  away  by 
death,  and  we  are  told  that  neither 
India  nor  England  contains  a  com- 
I>etent  successor.  Surely  it  is  high 
time  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any 
recognised  system  of  ^vemment  for 
India,  or  whether  Parliament  is  con- 
tent to  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  sepoys,  destroying  everythmg 
and  reconstructing  nothing. 

In  instituting  this  inquiry,  we  can 
have  no  party  object  to  serve.  Both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
implicated  in  the  measures  which  call 
for  our  animadversions.  The  Con- 
servatives may  plead  the  excuse  of 
only  following  their  rivals,  who  had 
already  seized  on  the  panic  of  the 
moment  to  pronounce  the  Company's 
doom.  They  have  also  the  more  de- 
finite merit  of  devoting  their  foremost 
men  to  the  service  of  India '  while  the 
Whigs,  true  to  traditional  instinct, 
continue  to  regard  that  great  empire 
as  the  viU  corpus  of  famfly  and  party 
patronage.  To  read  the  names  of 
jEllenborough  and  Stanley  in  juxta- 
position with  those  of  Vernon  Smith 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  digest  and 
alarm,  with  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
Indian  services  regard  every  proiect 
bearing  the  ominous  stamp  of  Whig- 
liberalism. 

In  the  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  Com- 
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pany's  government,  few  cared  to  in- 
quire into  the  detaols  of  that  which 
was  to  succeed.  Only  one  chan^. 
indeed,  seems  to  be  possible  amia 
the  clash  of  arms,  and  that  is  to  a  Dic- 
tatorship. Such  was,  in  fact,  the 
effect  of  the  statute  of  1858.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Crown  was  enacted ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
exercised,  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  subordinate  functions,  with  all 
the  executive  establishments,  and  the 
entire  administration  in  India,  were 
handed  over,  in  the  loosest  possible 
manner,  to  tne  newly  created  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  fetter  him  with  a  Council  of 
Indian  advisers ;  but  this  was  one  of 
those  half  measures  which  only  serves 
to  indicate  the  perplexity  of  their  au- 
thors. A  really  efficient  Council  would 
have  reproduced  the  "  double  govern- 
ment" of  the  Court  of  Directors; — 
for  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Crown  no  Council  seems  required  but 
the  responsible  Cabinet  Wavering 
between  the  two  policies,  and  timidly 
shrinking  from  both.  Parliament  took 
refuge  in  a  sham  ;— a  Council,  to  be 
advised  with,  or  not,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister  himself ;— a  body  that 
might  act  as  a  blind,  but  could  never 
presume  to  be  a  check  The  inference 
IS  that,  while  effecting  a  revolution 
at  the  lountain-head,  the  Legislature 
desired  as  little  practical  change  as 
possible  in  the  course  of  affairs.  Our 
senators  wished  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  agency  they  were  dis- 
placing, and  to  escape  as  far  as  pos- 
sible tne  known  tendencies  of  that 
which  they  were  introducing.  With 
this  vague  and  unstatesmanlike  inti- 
mation, the  exhausted  members  re- 
tired to  their  rural  sports,  leaving 
their  abortion  in  the  handsof  a  Con- 
servative Minister. 

Lord  Stanley,  in  addition  to  great 
industry,  and  a  spirit  of  progressive 
reform,  happily  preserves  the  pru- 
dence whicn  is  content  to  leave  well 
alone.  His  travels  had  enabled  him 
to  form  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
Indian  services  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  our  newspaper  students ;  while  his 
good  sense,  and  the  general  policy  of 
his  party,  secured  him  against  the 
conceit  ot  inaugurating  the  new  sys- 
tem by  disturbing  and  embroiling  all 
existing  institutions. 
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It  is  quite  remarkable  what  little 
success  has  hitherto  attended  Euro- 
pean cabinets  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  empire.  The  ministers  of 
the  Portuguese  Crown,  absorbed  in 
domestic  politics,  neglected  and  lost 
the  magnificent  dominion  acquired 
by  its  admirals  and  commanders. 
The  French  Cabinet,  though  eager 
for  territorial  acquisitions,  super- 
seded their  best  Indian  officers  by 
red-tapists  from  home,  who  quickly 
dissipated  a  far  fairer  prospect  of 
oriental  empire  than  had  yet  dawned 
upon  their  British  rivals.  Our  own 
dififerent  fortune  has  been  due,  under 
Providence,  to  the  wise  and  generous 
support  extended  to  our  Indian  offi- 
cers by  an  administration  that  had 
nothing  but  India  to  care  for.  The 
East  India  Company,  always  resist- 
ing territorial  aggrandisement,  sel- 
dom fell  into  the  folly — especially 
ruinous  in  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
neighbours— of  renouncing  provinces 
once  acquired.  Still  rarer  were  the 
instances  of  English  injustice  or  illi- 
berality  to  those  who  endured  exile, 
hardship,  and  peril  in  India.  The 
one  exception  was  forced  upon  an 
indignant  public  by  a  faction  whose 
leaders  disgraced  their  eloquence, 
and  tarnished  their  party,  by  oppro- 
brious invectives  against  a  defence- 
less prisoner.  StiU,  Warren  Hast- 
higs  was  not  sacrificed,  though  the 
Court  of  Directors  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  even  Pitt  was  carried 
away  for  a  moment  by  the  declama- 
tion of  Sheridan  and  Burke.  The 
larger  Court  of  Proprietors,  with  the 
general  public,  stood  his  friends 
throughout;  and  when  the  seven 
years'  persecution  ended  in  an  hon- 
ourable acquittal  upon  every  charge, 
the  nation  endorsea  the  verdict  with 
its  applause.  The  faction  was  still 
powerful  enough  to  intercept  the  cor- 
onet which  it  has  since  placed  on 
the  distinguished  head  of  Mr  Vernon 
Smith (!)— but  the  "great  civilian" 
lived  to  receive  the  apology  of  the 
Commons,  by  the  House  rising  un- 
covered as  he  approached  their  bar, 
and  the  Whig  palinode  has  been 
since  nobly  uttered  in  Macaulay*s 
Essay.  Our  first  Governor-General 
Bleeps  amidst  his  accusers  and  defen- 
ders in  "  that  ^eat  temple  of  silence 
"vnd  reconciliation,"  whose  impassive 
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towers  looked  down  on  the  school  of 
his  vouth,  and  on  the  hall  of  his  or- 
deal. 

The  East  India  Company,  embody- 
ing the  best  qualities  ot  our  Eng-^ 
lisn  middle  classes,  early  discovered 
the  error  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  awarded  to  their  Indian  servants 
a  scale  of  remuneration  which  placed 
them  above  the  temptations  of  cor- 
ruption, and  attracted  to  its  employ 
the  first  talent  of  the  nation.  The 
consequences  were— a  Civil  Service 
never  equalled,  and  an  Army  seldom 
surpassed,  in  Europe  itself.  Their 
combined  exertions  erected  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire ;  while  through 
their  family  connections,  it«  great 
riches  have  ever  flowed  in  a  direct 
tide  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
people.  It  was  this  peculiarity 
which  lent  such  intense  interest  to 
the  late  deadly  struggle.  It  was  not 
only  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation  which 
were  in  jeopardy,  but  the  people's 
own  domain ;  that  which  had  been 
happily  kept  from  the  jaws  of  party 
politics  and  ministerial  patronage,  to 
reward  the  emulation,  and  exercise  the 
charities,  of  the  great  British  public. 

The  same  peculiarity  sharpened 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  dreaded  its  destruc- 
tion from  the  introduction  of  the  di- 
rect administration  of  the  Crown. 
Parliament  was  so  far  from  being  in- 
sensible to  this  danger,  that  it  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  the  little  delibera- 
tion bestowed  on  the  Act  of  1858. 
Clauses  were  framed  to  secure  the 
several  services  in  all  existing  advan- 
tages. The  army,  it  was  said,  feel- 
ing no  change  beyond  the  abolition 
of  a  Viceroy  alty  which  stood  between 
it  and  the  Sovereign,  could  not  buit 
be  gratified  at  the  measure.  The 
civil  service  would  be  carefully  and 
considerately  cherished.  The  vulgar 
motives  of  patronage  were  warmly 
disclaimed ;  and  it  was  demanded 
why  the  Queen's  Ministers  should  be 
less  capable  of  protecting  the  public 
servants  of  lodia  than  the  East  India 
Company  ?  Human  nature,  however, 
is  stronger  than  any  verbal  assur- 
ances ;  and  to  those  who  had  breathed 
the  respective  atmospheres  of  Down- 
ing Street  and  Leadenhall,  it  was  too 
obvious  that  the  effects  of  the  trans- 
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planting  must  be  felt  in  evexy  branch 
and  twig  of  the  tree. 

Lord  Stanley  was  undoubtedly 
faithful  to  the  assurances  giyen  in 
Parliament  Attending  daily  at  the 
India  House,  and  cultivating  a  cor- 
dial intimacy  with  those  who  had 
conducted  its  former  policy,  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  a  kind 
and  iudidous  liberality  to  the  Com- 
panys  servanta  His  first  duty  was 
to  reconstruct  the  official  staff  at 
home.  The  Act  had  transferred  the 
establishments  of  the  India  House 
and  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indian  Secretary  of 
State,  directing  him  to  consolidate  a 
*' permanent  establishment"  out  of  the 
two,  and  awarding  compensation  to 
those  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to 
reduce.  The  new  establishment  was 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in 
Council,  within  six  months  from  the 
assumption  of  the  eovemment. 

In  performing  this  necessarily  in- 
vidious dut^,  Lord  Stanley  desired 
the  advice  of  the  experienced  heads  of 
the  two  former  departments ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  recognition  of  existing 
rights  and  prospects,  the  reconstruc- 
tion was  accomplished  with  very  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  One  important  step 
was  thus  taken  towards  the  execution 
of  an  Indian  policy,  when  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  conceiv- 
ed. From  the  Home  establishment, 
the  Minister  was  called  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  Indian  services.  The 
army,  as  we  have  said,  was  desired 
by  Parliament  to  remain  substantially 
as  it  had  been  under  the  East  India 
Company.  The  forces  in  their  ser- 
vice were  transferred  by  the  Act  to 
the  Crown,  and  power  was  given  to 
enlist  recruits  in  England  for  Indian 
service  only,  in  the  Queen's  name  as 
before  in  that  of  the  Comimny.  A 
"  local "  force  was  thus  continued  in 
each  Presidency,  identical  with  the 
Company's  armies,  while  the  contin- 
gent of  '' Queen's  troops"  supplied 
from  the  line  remained  unalterea. 

This  arran^ementwas  displeasing  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
It  continued  at  the  India  Office  all 
the  military  power  and  patronage 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Directors ; 
and  it  offended  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  ideas  of  uniformity  and  disci- 
pline.   Before  the  Act  was  in  opera- 
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tion,  a  demand  was  made  for  the 
transfer  of  the  local  forces  to  the  di- 
rect authority  and  supervision  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  which  Lord  Stanley 
resisted.  The  question  was  then 
raised  in  all  its  issues  before  a  Mili- 
tary Commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  future  organisation  of  the 
Indian  army.  For  the  Horse  Guards 
it  was  argued  that  two  armies  under 
one  Crown  is  an  anomaly  unprece- 
dented in  history;  that  there  can 
only  be  one  Queen's  army,  and  every 
local  force  must  stand  in  an  inferior 
and  derogatory  position;  that  only 
one  system  of  recruiting  at  home  is 
practicable :  and  that,  consequently, 
the  Indian  forces  must  consist  wholly 
of  native  troops,  the  European  por^ 
tion  being  amalgamated  with  the 
line.  These  arguments  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  objection  to  making  too 
extensive  a  change ;  by  showing  that 
there  had  always  been  two  armies 
under  the  Crown  in  India ;  that  the 
empire  had  been  won  and  kept  by 
their  united  arms;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ment to  India,  in  order  to  induce  offi- 
cers to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  country  ana  its  natives,  and 
especially  to  prevent  troops  from 
bemg  withdrawn  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  when  India  might 
be  imperilled  by  their  absence ;  that 
reliefs  from  one  general  army  would 
be  constantly  coming  and  ^ing,  so 
locking  up  large  numbers  m  trans- 
ports, and  giving  India  a  succession  of 
raw  and  inexperienced  troop&  Such 
considerations  taken  alone,  might 
have  fairly  balanced  the  opposite  ar- 
guments. The  scale  was  turned  by 
the  general  dread  of  subjecting  the 
great  middle-ckiss  army  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Horse  Guards.  Those 
authorities  have  not  lately  enjoyed 
the  confidence  which  is  desirable  in 
their  own  department  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  of  our  greatest  disasters 
in  India  were  connected  with  their 
interference  and  patronage.  Their 
arguments,  therefore,  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  Legislature.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  declared  in  favour 
of  the  existing  system,  and  the  ques- 
tion appeared  to  be  settled. 

It  surprised  no  one  to  find,  on 
the  publication  of  the  Commission- 
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era'  Report,  tbat  the  Queen's  offi- 
cera,  who  constituted  the  majority, 
were  in  favour  of  "  amalgamation," 
while  Lord  Stanley  and  his  Indian 
colleagues  stood  out  as  stoutly  for 
the  separate  organisation.  The  same 
division  of  sentiment  appeared  among 
the  witnesses  examineu.  Companjr's 
officere  and  Queen's  were  ranged  in 
opposing  ranks.  Among  the  former 
were  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Sir  James 
Outram,  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Colonel 
Durand,  Mr  Willoughby,  and  a  host 
of  Indian  servants,  civil  and  military ; 
the  exceptions,  indeed,  being  only  two 
civilians  and  one  artillery  oflBcer — 
viz.,  Sir  a  Clerk,  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan,  and  Sir  Archdale  Wilson.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Horse  Guards 
were  loyally  supported  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lugard,  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton, Sir  Thomas  Franks,  and  other 
officers  of  the  line ;  above  all,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
sat  on  the  Commission,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
The  India  side  of  the  question,  as 
we  may  fairly  call  it,  was  espoused 
further  by  Lords  Canning,  Ellenbo- 
rough, and  Harris;  the  Horse  Guards 
obtaining  the  adhesion  of  Lord  El- 
phinstone,  who,  as  a  single  authority, 
IS  perhaps  inferior  to  no  other  person. 
Turning,  however,  from  numbere  and 
names  to  the  weight  of  the  respective 
arguments,  the  question  was  again 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
view,  and  so  rested  for  the  remainder 
of  Lord  Derby's  administration. 

Such  was  tne  state  of  things  when 
the  fate  of  India  again  reverted  to 
the  Whigs ;  and,  as  if  to  verify  the 
woret  apprehensions  of  those  who  had 
dreaded  the  efifect  of  these  fluctua- 
tions of  English  politics.  Lord  Stanley 
was  replaced  by  Sir  Charles  Wood;  a 
Minister  who,  though  tried  in  various 
Cabinet  offices— with  the  universal 
aptitude  that  attaches  to  a  certain 
standing  in  the  Whig  family  partjr — 
has  never  impressed  the  world  with 
a  high  sense  of  capacity,  either  in 
office  or  in  Parliament.  It  is  true 
that  India  had  before  been  sub'ect 
to  his  authority  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, but  that  was  when  the  Court 
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of  Directora  interposed  to  sustain  the 
first  shock,  and  supply  the  defects  of 
incompetency.  As  Secretary  of  StatcL 
Sir  Charles  Wood  became  entnistea 
with  the  dictatorahip  we  have  alluded 
to ;  and  we  now  entreat  the  attention 
of  our  readere  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  proceeded  to  exercise  its  unlimited 
authority. 

The  first  effects  of  the  change  were 
experienced  in  the  Indian  Council, 
the  institution  created  by  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  view  of  retaining  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  regime. 
The  Statute  empowera  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  divide  this  Coundl 
into  committees,  which  Lord  Stanley 
consistently  effected  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  principles  observed  in 
the  Court  of  Directora  The  result 
was  to  continue  the  initiative  in  the 
despatch  of  business,  with  the  com- 
mittee to  whose  department  it  per- 
tained. The  committee  reported  to 
the  Council;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  having  considered  their  report, 
and  consulted  any  of  the  executive 
officera  he  might  think  fit,  came 
into  the  Council,  prepared  to  discuss 
and  decide  the  matter  in  delibera- 
tion with  his  parliamentarv  advisers. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  altered  the 
whole  process.  He  has  removed  the 
initiative  to  himself  or  one  of  his  un- 
der-secretaries,  referring  any  points 
he  thinks  fit  to  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  such  membera  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  he  may  name  for  the  pai-ti- 
cular  occasion.  Their  report,  we 
underatand,  instead  of  gomg  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  Council,  is 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  private,  and  comes  before  the 
Council,  if  the  Council  is  consulted  at 
all,  in  the  form  that  may  be  given 
to  it  in  his  private  roouL  The 
membera  of  the  Council  complain 
that  they  are  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  simply  offering  an  opinion, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
think  fit  to  ask  for  it.  When  he 
has  decided  the  question,  they  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  result, 
and  may  record  their  dissents  if 
they  please;  but  their  collective  vote, 
whether  in  committee  or  in  council, 


•  Sir  Patrick  Qrant,  Commander-in-Chief  nt  Madras,  subsequently  wrote  to  b« 
included  in  this  category,  expressly  stipulating,  however,  that  the  pxtronaffe  should 
be  reserved  to  the  authorities  in  India. 
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has  become  absolately  powerless, 
save  in  the  few  cases  where  the  Act 
has  made  the  consent  of  the  Coundl 
indispensable. 

Now,  we  are  not  inquiring  at 
present  whether  Lord  btanley  or 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  best  inter- 

K'eted  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
tare  in  establishing  a  Council  of 
Indian  statesmen.  The  Conserva- 
tive Minister  may  have  been  wrong, 
and  his  Whig  successor  may  have 
more  accurately  discriminated  be- 
tween the  value  of  Indian  experi- 
ence and  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  AU  we  now  urge 
is,  that  results  have  been  attained 
not  ffenerallv  anticipated  in  passing 
the  Act,  and  which  entirely  sweep 
away  the  notion  of  the  Council  being 
a  check  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Council  itself  has  not  been 
slow  to  discover  and  resent  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  blow  inflicted  on 
its  privileges  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
stru^le  :  the  ground  has  contbued 
to  slip  awajr  unaer  the  feet  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  and,  in  removing  to  the  West 
End,  the  Minister  will  probably  dis- 
cover that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  have  brought  them  with  him.  The 
disunion  naturally  consequent  on  the 
new  treatment  will  only  irritate  Par- 
liament. Official  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  will  feel  the  "  incon- 
venience*' of  retaining  colleagues  who 
can  correct  their  chief  in  the  news- 
papers without  resigning  office:  and 
a  short  bill,  to  save  India  the  salaries 
of  fifteen  gentlemen,  who,  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  of  no  great  utility  to  the  oublic 
service,  will  provoke  but  little  dis- 
cussion, and  less  oppnosition. 

After  revolutionising  the  Council, 
Sir  C.  Wood  proceeded  to  revise,  a  se- 
cond time,  the  establishment  of  the 
India  office.  The  reductions  having 
been  completed  by  Lord  Stanley, 
and  a  "nermanent  establishment** 
sanctionea  by  the  Queen  in  council, 
under  the  authority  of  an  express 
statute,  there  might  seem  to  be  no 
power  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
effect  another  reorganisation.  At 
all  events,  the  Companv's  servants, 
ailer  passing  the  ordeal  prescribea 
by  Parliament  on  the  change  of 
masters,  and  being  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  thought  them- 
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selves  safe  from  further  peril.  But 
those  who  so  argued  knew  little  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the 
hands  of  a  Whig  minister.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  not  only  determined 
on  a  second  reorganisation  of  the 
whole  establishment,  but  obtained  a 
second  order  in  council,  to  sanction 
his  scheme,  before  those  who  were 
most  injuriously  affected  knew  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  know  what  passes  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
butr  we  hear  much  complaint  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  clerks  in  differ- 
ent departments  have  been  brought 
together  in  one  classified  order  of  pro- 
motion. A  special  difficulty  arising 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ap- 
pointments held  by  the  gentlemen 
called  "  writers,**  was  disposed  of  by 
simply  omitting  that  word  from  the 
new  order  in  council,  forty  or  fifty 
appointments  being  thus  cancelled  at 
a  stroke.  Some  of  the  holders  were 
actually  sent  away,  while  the  remain- 
der were  draftied  into  the  new  esta- 
blishment, on  gi'eatly  reduced  emolu- 
ments. A  further  question  with 
respect  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  families  of  the  es- 
tablished clerks  has  been  settled  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  fund  altogether. 
The  Secretary  of  State  undertakes  to 
make  good  the  claims  of  existing 
subscribers  from  the  revenues  of 
India,  and  the  door  is  closed 
against  any  new  admissions  for 
ever.  By  what  process  the  Indian 
revenues  can  be  legally  saddled  with 
this  charge,  or  the  trust-deed  bo 
abrogated  without  the  consent  of 
every  individual  subscriber  and 
pensioner,  are  questions  which  the 
Legislature  or  the  Courts  ma^  some 
dajr  have  to  consider.  Meantime,  it 
is  interesting  to  the  Indian  services, 
and  to  the  Indian  creditor,  to  know 
the  extent  of  authority  actually  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  State  over 
securities  upon  which  they  have  ad- 
vanced their  money. 

The  Home  establishment  remains 
under  the  conviction  that  nothing  is 
secured.  The  existing  arrangements 
may  be  abrogated  by  Sir  C.  Wood*8 
successor  as  easily  as  he  overturned 
Lord  Stanley*s ;  and  the  Company's 
servants,  destitute  of  political  and 
parliamentary  interest,  can   expect 
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but  little  consideration  in  the  various 
mutations  of  office. 

A  little  personal  incident  in  tbese 
arrangements  may  serve  to  ilbis- 
trate  the  position.  In  the  inquiry 
subsequent  on  the  break-down  of  our 
commissariat  and  military  store  de- 
partments in  the  Crimea,  attention 
was  often  directed  to  the  correspond- 
ing offices  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. We  remember  that  some  70,000 
cases  of  military  stores  were  despatch- 
ed from  the  India  House  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  every  one  of  which  arrived 
with  regularity  and  in  good  order  at 
its  destined  station  in  India.  These 
results  were  due  to  the  military  store 
department  at  the  India  House,  long 
presided  over  by  General  Bonner. 
Lord  Stanley  augmented  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  this  department,  by 
adding  an  assistant  inspector-gene- 
ral, in  the  person  of  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby,  a  Bombay  artillery  officer 
of  experience  and  ability.  General 
Bonner  having  lately  closed  a  long 
official  careerl)y  accepting  the  pen- 
sion to  which  he  was  entitled,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby  woula  succeed  his  superior. 
To  the  astonishment,  howevei*.  of 
every  one,  Sir  C.  Wood  conferrea  the 
vacant  office  on  the  Hon.  Mr  Talbot, 
a  civilian  whom  Lord  Stanley  had 
established  in  the  appointment  of 
"precis  writer"  in  the  Secretary's 
department.  This  appointment  Sir 
C.  Wood,  always  reversing  the  acts 
of  his  more  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, wished  to  abolish ;  and,  on 
that  pretext,  he  has  actually  placed 
an  inexperienced  clerk  over  the 
head  of  Colonel  Willoughby,  with 
the  chief  direction  of  the  supply  of 
military  stores  to  the  Indian  army ! 
To  smooth  matters  over.  Colonel 
Willoughby  is  complimented  with 
the  title  of  Inspector-General,  and 
some  small  addition  to  his  salary; 
but  Mr  Talbot  takes  the  head  of 
the  department,  with  the  new  desig- 
nation of  "Director-General,**  and 
the  salary  of  ;^1200  per  annum,  va- 
cated by  General  Bonner. 

As  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  a  recent 
debate,  declared, "  upon  his  honour  as 
a  gentleman,**  that  during  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Admiralty  he  never 
made  a  single  appointment  from  any 
other  consideration  than  the  merits  of 
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the  candidate,  we  abstain  from  apply- 
ing to  this  transaction  the  brief  ap- 
pellation it  would  be  sure  to  receive 
if  perpetrated  by  a  less  immaculate 
minister.  Still,  in  our  benighted 
condition,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
discover  what  claims  Mr  Talbot 
could  possess  to  supersede  Colonel 
Willoughby ;  or  what  benefit  can  re- 
sult to  the  Indian  arm^  from  re- 
moving the  direction  of  its  military 
stores  out  of  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced military  officer  to  a  civilian, 
who  perhaps  never  saw  anything 
approaching  nearer  to  the  subjects  of 
his  official  charge  than  his  own 
saddle. 

This  cx)ntempt  for  the  Company's 
system  and  servants  at  home  augured 
ill  for  the  Indian  establishments. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  was  as  distinctly 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
local  army  as  Lord  Stanley.  Still, 
the  powerful  influences  of  the  Horse 
Guards  were  at  work  on  the  op- 
pjosite  track,  and  sundry  indica- 
tions soon  appeared  that  Ministers 
would  be  glaa  of  a  pretext  to  change 
their  views.  The  excuse  was  found 
in  what  has  been  ludicrously  termed 
the  "Europeanmutiny,'*adi8turbance 
provoked  by  the  Government  itself, 
and  ending  in  its  ignominious  defeat, 
after  an  undignified  alternation  of 
bullying  and  coaxing.  Technically 
wrong,  Decause  the  letter  of  the  new 
act  was  against  them,  the  men  felt 
themselves  substantially  right,  inas- 
much as  Parliament  had  no  moral 
right  to  dispose  of  their  services  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  without  their 
consent.  A  call  for  volunteers,  on 
the  usual  terms,  would  have  brought 
the  whole  force  to  the  Queen** 
standard.  The  attempt  to  coerce 
them  lost  India  a  body  of  10,000 
valuable  soldiers,  and  about  half  a 
million  of  money.  The  dispute  never 
had  the  slightest  bearing  on  Uie 
question  of  a  local  force.  The  sol- 
diers had  not  been  long  enough  in 
India  to  be  infected  with  any  local 
peculiarities.  Theirclaim  was  founded 
on  a  transaction  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature, which  can  never  be  re- 
peated. It  would  have  equallj;  i^risen 
among  Queen's  soldiers  nad  it  been 
attempted  to  transfer  them  to  another 
service  :  and  it  was  dealt  with  by  the 
same  authorities,  in  India  and   at 
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home,  as  dispose  of  all  other  ques- 
tions of  Government,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. Still,  this  disturbance  was 
seized  upon  as  affording  ground  for 
the  desired  change  of  policy.  Minis- 
ters announced  themselves  converts 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Commander-in-. 
Chief;  and  Parliament  was  asked  to 
deliver  up  the  whole  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops  in  India  to  that  very 
Horse  Guards,  whom  it  had  pre- 
viously so  mucn  distrusted. 

The  mode  in  which  tliis  measure 
was  proceeded  with  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have  established  over  our 
Indian  possessions.  The  India  Coun- 
cil were  known  to  be  decidedly 
averse  to  the  change;  their  convic- 
tions had  been  strengthened  by  the 
inquiry  that  had  taken  place,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  offer  the 
stron^t  remonstrances  against  the 
abolition  of  the  local  armies.  The 
Council  were  therefore  quietly  put 
aside,  and  the  Minister  appeared  in 
Parliament  with  a  bill,  on  which 
his  statutory  advisers  had  not  been 
consulted.  Sir  C.  Wood's  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  question  being 
one  of  Imperial  rather  than  Indian 
policy,  its  decision  pertained  to  the 
Cabinet,  not  the  Council  of  India. 
While  the  Cabinet  was  deliberating, 
he  could  not  divulge  its  secrets  to 
the  Indian  councillors.  When  its  de- 
liberations were  concluded,  and  a 
decision  arrived  at  by  a  higher  power, 
there  was  no  room  to  consult  the 
inferior  authority.  Now,  we  cannot 
imagine  any  g^reat  question  that 
would  not  admit  of  the  same  argu- 
ment. The  Government  of  India  is, 
in  all  its  parts,  the  Government  of 
the  Crown;  evfri/  question  may  Ve 
declared  of  imperial  more  than  local 
interest ;  all  must  be  subject  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Cabinet  and 
of  Parliament.  If  this  be  a  {^ood 
reason  for  excluding  the  Council  on 
a  question  so  manifestly  connected 
with  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  India,  it  must  be  equalljr  good  in 
every  otner,  and  the  Council  may  as 
well  be  abolished.  This  is  mani- 
festly  the  ultimatiim  of  every  Whig 
argument. 

Still  it  may  be  said  that  Minis- 
ters alone  cannot  alter  the  law. 
and  the  objections  of  the  Council 
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would,  at  all  events,  be  heard  in  Par- 
liament. Do  not  let  us  be  too  sure 
of  that.  Sir  Charles  Wood  laid  his 
Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Euro- 
pean Local  Force  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  without  afford- 
ing his  Council  the  opportunity  even 
of  recording  their  minutes  on  its 
provisions.  Colonel  Durand,  one  of 
their  number,  was  bold  enough  ta 
submit  a  paper  which,  though  not 
formally  an  oflScial  "minute,  was 
designed  to  embody  the  grave  ob- 
jections entertained  to  the  mea- 
sure. This  paper,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  made  public;  but  it  was- 
communicated  to  several  persons; 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  writer,  it  was  found  to 
have  been  garbled  by  the  omission  of 
certain  portions  of  his  argument  and 
authorities.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  on 
being  taxed  with  this  offence  by  Mr 
Horsman,  affirmed  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Durand  for  the 
omission,  and  was  forthwith  indig- 
nantly contradicted  by  the  gallant 
officer  himself  in  the  columns  of  the 
TtTnes  !  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
Parliament  is  approached  by  the 
Council  it  has  specially  appointed  for 
the  elucidation  of  Indian  questions. 
Unconnected  with  politics,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  House,  tnese  gen- 
tlemen could  at  no  time  hope  to 
maintain  a  successful  resistance  to 
Ministers  ;  but  even  the  poor  chance 
of  attempting  it  is  denied. 

We  may  be  asked  who  Colonel 
Durand  is,  that  his  representation 
should  be  especially  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ?  Colonel  Durand  is  a  Bengal 
officer  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
who,  after  serving  m  the  Engineers, 
and  on  various  public  works,  was 
sent  into  Afghanistan,  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  subseq^uently  filled  the  offices 
of  commissioner  in  Moulmein,  poli- 
tical agent  in  Gwalior,  resident  at 
Nagpore,  and  governor  -  general's 
agent  in  Central  India,  JUfter  the 
insurrection  of  the  sepoys,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Lord  Canning,  and  speci- 
ally employed  in  collecting  evidence 
and  information  with  resx)ect  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army.  With  this 
information  he  was  despatched  to 
England,  to  communicate  the  views 
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of  the  Governor-(JeneraI,  and  the  In- 
dian authorities  generally,  to  her 
M2yesty'8(jk)Temment  Lord  Stanley 
deputed  this  officer  to  lav  his  im- 
portant mass  of  evidence  before  the 
Military  Commission  of  1858,  and  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  India.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  no  ordinary  witness; 
nor  is  his  evidence  doubtfully  or 
obscurely  expressed.  He  declared 
before  the  Commission  that  the 
retention  of  a  local  arm3r  was  re- 
quired, ''both  on  the  principle  of 
economy,  and  also  upon  the  principle 
of  not  having  a  discontented  body  of 
officers,  which  is  reaUy  a  very  imr- 
poriant  thing ^  considering  the  pre-- 
sent  sfoUe  of  India,"  And  he  added 
these  grave  and  alarming  expres- 
sions: "It  appears  to  me  that  it 
involves  the  question.  Whether  we 

SHALL  KEEP  OR  LOSEInDLAI  BccaUSO 

you  require  in  India  a  body  of  officers 
who  shall  not  be  liable  to  he  estranged 
from  the  country,  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  the 
people;  and  you  can  obtain  in  no 
other  way  a  set  of  gentlemen  who 
are  thoroughly  fit  for  the  work  they 
have  to  perform."*  We  confess, 
for  our  own  part,  that  we  should 
have  thought  every  word  of  such  an 
authority  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  Nei- 
ther should  we  have  relished  the 
position  in  which  the  Minister  placed 
himself,  when,  having  excused  a 
suppression  by  affirming  that  it  was 
made  with  Colonel  Durand's  consent, 
he  was  indignantlv  contradicted  by 
the  Colonel  nimself  in  the  columns 
of  the  leading  ioumaL 

Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  only 
damaging  accusation.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  was  again  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  his  "  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man"— a  lamentable  necessity  to 
occur  so  frequently — in  assuring 
the  incredulous  House  that  neither 
he  nor  his  under  secretary  were 
responsible  for  the  proved  delay 
of  the  papers.  The  blame  was  laid 
on  the  printer,  and  the  military 
secretaiy  Colonel  Baker  (who  could 
not  write  in  the  Times) ;  but  the 
right  honourable  baronet  did  not 
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escape  unscathed  from  the  merciless 
exposures  of  Mr  Horsman.  All  this 
is  very  sad  and  very  humiliating. 
Parliament  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, have  reiectea  the  bill ;  but  the 
failures  of  Government  had  been 
already  so  numerous,  that^  with 
another  plainly  impending  m  the 
Bankruptcv  Bill,  Lord  Pftlmerston 
determined  to  insist  on  passing  this 
Indian  measure,  and  there  was  no 
party  in  the  House  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  session  strong  enough  to  resist  it 

Thus  another  momentous  piece  of 
Indian  legislation  has  been  wrung 
from  the  necessities,  not  the  judg- 
ment, of  a  perplexed  and  exhaust^ 
Parliament.  No  one  can  pretend  to 
say  that  the  question  balanced  be- 
tween the  conflicting  authorities  in 
1859,  and  which  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence decided  in  favour  of  the  local 
force  with  the  great  majority  of 
impartial  minds,  was  more  closely 
studied,  or  better  argued,  in  the 
session  that  has  just  dosed.  The 
pretence  of  the  European  "mutiny" 
IS  too  shallow  to  call  for  deliberate 
refutation.  It  was  the  merest  stalk- 
ing-horse for  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Horse  Guards,  in  short,  collected 
its  forces  at  the  critical  moment  for 
a  sudden  onslaught,  and  carried  the 
point  with  a  rush.  We  are  left 
again  to  speculate  on  the  question 
stated  by  Colonel  Durand,  whether 
"we  shall  keep  or  lose  India !" 
Whatever  opinion  be  held  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Indian  army,  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  two  things : 
First,  that  the  recent  bill  has  be^n 
carried  without  mature  deliberation ; 
and  secondly,  that  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  the  Legislature  has 
really  assented  to.  Like  the  Act  for 
the  transfer  of  the  government,  the 
measure  is  purely  destructive.  That 
abolished  the  Company's  govern- 
ment—this has  destroyed  their  mili- 
tary system.  In  either  case,  if  any- 
thing oetter  should  succeed,  it  will 
not  be  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
that  we  shall  owe  it. 

The  bill  itself  simply  abrogates 
the  power  of  enlisting  European 
recruits  for  service  exclusively  in 
India.     It  follows  that  the  whole 


•  Report  presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  dated  7th  March 
1859 ;  Appendix,  Question  6120— Nov.  25,  1858. 
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European  force  in  the  country  must 
be  supplied  by  the  regiments  of 
the  line;  but  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  that  purpose  are  not 
even  faintly  shadowed  forth.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  how  the  ob- 
jections that  weighed  so  much  last 
year  are  to  be  obviated  under  the 
new  system.  Whether  it  will,  indeed, 
prove  more  or  less  burdensome  to  the 
revenues — more  or  less  effective  in 
the  supply  of  seasoned  and  disciplined 
troops  —more  or  less  onerous  to  the 
regular  army— remains  as  much  in 
doubt  as  ever.  How  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  transport  is  to  be  adjusted, 
no  one  pretenos  to  explain.  All  that 
we  have  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
assurance  that  the  Horse  Guards  is 
really  very  anxious  to  do  its  dntv ; 
and  upon  that  we  are  to  hope  for  the 
best.  Meantime,  the  step  taken  is 
irrevocable ;  the  existing  armies  are 
destroyed  —  the  very  power  of  re- 
cruiting them  is  taken  away.  If 
all  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
amalgamation  should  be  verified  in 
the  result,  there  will  be  no  help  for 
it  If  the  revenues  of  India  should 
be  ruinously  crippled  by  the  experi- 
ment—if the  reliefs  should  be  uncer- 
tain and  often  delayed— if  the  troops 
in  the  country  should  be  frequently 
unseasoned,  or  diminished  by  requisi- 
tions from  home  to  a  degree  that  shall 
imperil  the  empire — we  shall  only 
have  to  remina  ourselves  that  the 
step  is  taken,  and  cannot  be  recal- 
led. The  very  power  of  retracing  it 
is  abolished,  and  we  must  bear  the 
consequences  as  we  may.  It  is  a 
leap  in  the  dark. 
So  much  as  regards  the  primary 

Question  of  the  European  garrison, 
lut  the  bill  is  hardly  less  sweeping 
in  its  effects  upon  the  native  armies 
still  to  be  mamtained  in  each  presi- 
dency. These  are  to  be  wholly  de- 
Smed  of  their  present  supply  of 
luropean  officers ;  and  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  the  very  shadowy 
sketch  given  us  of  the  intended  sue- 
cedaneum,  a  staff  corps  is  to  be 
substituted,  composed  exclusively  of 
officers,  from  which  not  only  the  na- 
tive troops  are  to  be  officered,  but 
a  large  share  of  the  political  appoint- 
ments to  be  filled.  In  connection 
with  thin  staff  corps,  no  fibres  are 
produced    from   which    either    its 
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strength  or  its  cost  can  be  even  ap- 
proximately conjectured.  LordEllen- 
t)orough  is  of  opinion  that  it  must 
number ^t^  thousand  officers^  and  be 
attended  with  an  expense  altogether 
ruinous.  His  lordship  was  an  early 
advocate  for  the  transfer  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Queen's  Ministers, 
but  he  regards  the  present  result  with 
the  utmost  dismay.  We  have  here 
another  evidence  how  little  people 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
Parliament  relieved  the  sepoys  of  the 
task  of  destroying  the  Company's 
rule. 

It  is  sufficiently  startling  to  hear 
of  an  addition  of  five  thousand  com- 
missioned officers  to  her  Majesty's 
army  at  one  swoop ;  still  more  so  to 
find  that  they  will  constitute  a  kind 
of  caste  in  India,  every  member  of 
which  will  be  entitled  to  lucrative 
employment,  the  feature  most  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Company's  civil 
service.  But  these  are  little  when 
compared  with  the  effect  of  such 
an  institution  on  the  army  in  gene- 
ral The  Indian  staff  corps  wm  be 
the  model  school  of  the  profeEsion. 
Always  on  duty,  and  in  command  of 
a  conquered  and  subject  race,  its 
military  esprit  will  know  no  admix- 
ture of  constitutional  law  and  liberty. 
Its  superior  emoluments  will  attract 
the  junior  officers,  while  its  constant 
experience  will  tend  to  make  it  the 
nursery  of  all  the  commands  in  the 
empire.  These  results  would  revolu- 
tionise the  British  army  in  the  direc- 
tion most  distasteful  to  the  British 
public.  The  scheme  would  not  only 
inflict  on  India  a  large  number  (as 
we  believe)  of  very  incompetent  offi- 
cers, but  it  would  make  her  pay  for 
educating  an  army  on  the  continental 
model,  to  supplant  our  own  national, 
semi-political,  and  semi-civilian  pro- 
fession of  arms.  This  is  said  on  the 
supposition  that  such  a  corps  can 
really  be  established ;  but  the  project 
is  a  mere  embryo  at  the  present  mo- 
ment All  that  we  know  i&  that  the 
existing  system  is  destroyeo.  What 
is  to  come  after,  depends  verymuch 
on  the  complexion  of  Sir  C.  Wood's 
hopes  ;  and  ne  is  a  very  hopeful  man ; 
— something  more  on  the  chances  of 
a  happy  suggestion  from  some  wiser 
head  :— but  most  oi  all  upon  the  kind 
I^vidence  which  is  said  to  be  espe- 
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cially  vigilant  over  idiots  and  people 
walking  in  their  sleep.  Meantime 
the  Company's  officers  have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  they  are  cast 
into  the  crucible  which  has  already 
melted  down  the  Home  Establish- 
ment, and  calcined  its  Widows'  Fund 
to  powder. 

Next  to  the  army,  India's  most  im- 
portant question  is  Finance;  and  this 
too  has  had  to  endure  the  review  of 
her  Msyesty's  Ministers.  We  have 
had  budgets  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Calcutta.  The  former  are  chiefly 
*'  conspicuous  for  the  absence"  of  any 
accurate  knowledge  or  defined  policy* 
Sir  Charles  Wood  "hoges,"  by  a 
judicious  reduction  of  military  ex* 
penditure,  and  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  to  bring  the  charge  within  the 
income  in  a  few  years ;  but  he  has 
no  estimate  either  of  the  reductions 
or  of  the  produce  of  the  new  taxa- 
tion—no notion  of  the  number  of 
years  required  ;  cannot  even  tell  to 
a  million  or  two  the  probable  deficit 
in  the  current  year.  He  comforts 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  made  a 
lucky  guess  last  year ;  for  although 
lie  was  altogether  wrong,  both  in  the 
income  and  the  expenditure,  his  errors 
80  nearly  neutralised  each  other,  that 
the  balance  came  out  within  hfdf-a- 
million  of  the  Minister's  estimate !  So 
he  takes  this  for  a  happv  omen,  and 
puts  his  trust  in  Providence  for  the 
future. 

On  one  point  only  did  Sir  Charles 
Wood  appear  to  entertain  a  definite 
view ;  and  that  was  so  far  from  being 
either  profound  or  original,  that  it  is 
the  standing  nostrum  of  the  Times, 
This  great  resource  is  to  refuse  the  In- 
dian Exchequer  the  benefit  of  the  Im- 
perial guarantee,  in  order  that  the 
local  governments  may  be  compelled 
to  economy  by  a  sense  of  their  ex- 
clusive responsibility  for  the  debt. 
The  injustice  of  this  policy  is  only 
equalled  by  its  absurdity.  India 
has  no  government  but  what  is  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters. Her  finances  are  directed  by 
an  English  Viceroy,  selected  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  time  being,  hold- 
ing office  for  five  years,  and  all  the 
time  under  the  immeaiate  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Afghan  war,  which  added  eighteen 
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millions  to  the  Indian  debt,  was 
ordered  by  the  Queen's  Ministers  from 
home;  so  was  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion, which,  by  weakening  the  Euro- 
pean garrison,  contributed  to  preci- 
pitate the  sepoy  mutiny.  The  Horse 
Guards  then  insisted  on  withdraw- 
ing regiments  in  spite  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  s  most  earnest  remonstrance ; 
at  other  times,  regiments  have  been 
imposed  upon  India  in  opposition  to 
the  reclamations  of  her  own  authori- 
ties. With  such  facts  staring  us  in 
the  face,  where  is  the  equity  of  telling 
India  she  must  bear  her  own  respon- 
sibilities 1  Again,  how  ridiculous  it 
seems  to  preach  this  doctrine  to  a 
Government  which,  if  it  had  any 
local  responsibility,  loses  it  every 
five  years!  Lord  Auckland  made 
the  Afghan  war,  and,  after  gaining 
an  earldom  for  himself,  left  the  '*  re- 
sponsibility "  of  the  debt  to  Lord 
EUenborough.  Lord  Dalhousie  con- 
quered an  empire  which  the  Horse 
Guards  refused  to  garrison,  and  Lord 
Canning  must  bear  the  '' responsi- 
bility." Lord  Canning  drifts  into  a 
mutiny,  and  some  yet  unknown  im- 
personation of  India  is  to  be  "re- 
sponsible" for  the  cost!  If  the 
Indian  tax-payers  had  the  sem- 
blance of  a  control  over  their  ex- 
chequer, you  might  talk  of  the 
country  bearing  its  own  burdens ; 
but  the  idea  is  dtogether  out  of  pJace 
when  applied  to  a  viceroyalty  ap- 
pointed and  directed  from  home,  the 
nolders  of  which  regularly  quit  office 
before  the  finandal  results  of  their 
policy  can  become  apparent 

If  anything  further  were  required  to 
show  tne  impossibility  of  this  shallow 
device,  it  would  be  its  entire  failure  to 
accomplish  its  own  end.  The  object 
of  withholding  the  imperial  guaran- 
tee, is  to  prevent  India  from  running 
into  debt ;  but  India  has  borrow^ 
is  borrowing,  and  must  always  bor- 
row, wheoever  the  necessity  arises. 
The  very  Ministers  who  impose  this 
restraint,  borrowed  a  million  in  her 
name  last  year.  If  it  were  possible 
to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  Indian  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ments, it  would  encourage  borrow- 
ing, rather  than  restrain  it,  to  let  the 
former  go  into  the  market  on  its 
own  separate  credit  If  the  local 
government  were  obliged  to  procure 
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the  guarantee  of  the  imperial,  the 
latter  would  possess  a  direct  check 
in  the  power  of  refusal ;  but  if  the 
Indian  exchequer  can  trade  on  its 
own  account,  its  authorities  may 
open  a  loan  when  they  please,  and 
indulge  in  extravagance  to  their 
hearts'  content 

After  all,  will  any  one  seriously  ask 
himself,  what  is  the  meaning  of  an 
Indian  burden  as  distinct  trom  an 
imperial  one  ?  Can  the  Indian  credi- 
tor sue  for  his  money  in  the  British 
courts,  and,  on  obtaining  judgment, 
seize  the  country  as  he  would  fore- 
close a  mortgage  %  Or  can  a  foreign 
government  demand  payment  on  be- 
half of  its  subjects  trom  defaulting 
India,  and  make  reprisals  on  its  com- 
merce, without  involving  the  imperial 
administration?  When  loans  were 
contracted  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, there  mi^ht  have  been  a  shadow 
to  lurk  behind ;  but  now  that  the 
mask  is  dropped,  and  the  creditor 
deals  direct  with  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  imperial  Crown,  who 
but  that  Crown  is  the  real  debtor? 
Every  one  knows  this — knows  that 
England  will  not  part  with  India; 
that  her  own  credit  and  the  interests 
of  her  native  subiects  will  compel  the 
payment  of  India's  debts;  and  all 
that  we  get  bv  offering  our  worst 
security  instead  of  our  best,  is,  that 
we  pay  five  or  six  per  cent  for  our 
money  instead  of  three.  If  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor  should  be  seized 
with  the  whim  of  raising  money  by 
mortgaging  an  old  farm,  which  there 
was  a  moral  assurance  he  would 
sacrifice  his  whole  property  to  pre- 
serve, his  whole  property  would  vir- 
tually be  the  security.  The  lender 
would  make  him  pay  for  his  whistle, 
by  charging  a  higher  interest  than 
would  l^  due  on  a  more  negotiable 
paper ;  but  the  debt  would  be  as 
sate  as  the  borrower's  whole  resources 
could  make  it. 

The  only  result,  then,  of  this  not- 
able policy,  devised  to  keep  down 
Indian  debt,  is  to  add  two  mil- 
lions to  its  amount  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  by  sending  its  exchequer  to 
the  worst  market  instead  of  the  best. 
Great  Britain,  as  long  as  she  keeps 
India,  must  oe  answerable  for  its 
debts ;  and  if  the  empire  is  not  to  be 
dismembered,  we  might  as  well  talk 
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of  making  Middlesex  or  Yorkshire 
separately  responsible  for  their  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  No  doubt, 
the  idea  of  a  separate  Indian  respon- 
sibility pleases  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wnicb,  having  little  confidence 
in  its  own  ability  to  deal  with  Indian 
finance,  is  glad  to  take  refuge  in  this 
imaginary  protection.  But  this  con- 
tinual recourse  to  shams^  in  order  to 
hide  the  want  of  a  genuine  policy,  is 
the  great  danger  we  are  bent  on  ex- 
posing. The  foolish  bird  with  her 
head  in  the  sand,  is  quite  as  safe 
from  observation  as  our  Indian  em- 
pire is  from  destruction  under  this 
kind  of  management.  Parliament 
cannot  expect  to  reform  the  Indian 
finances  by  shutting  its  ears  and 
calling  out,  "  No  child  of  mine."  It 
must  DC  content  to  20  into  questions 
a  great  deal  deeper  uian  Sir  Charles 
Wood  can  sound.  It  has  swept 
away  the  Company  who  made  the 
empire  and  generally  managed  to 
right  its  finances  when  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  could  bo  kept  from  in- 
curring new  burdens,  and  it  must 
expect  to  look  after  tne  government 
created  in  its  stead. 

An  attempt  at  a  more  rational  line 
of  action  was  exhibited  in  sending 
out  Mr  Wilson  to  restore  the  Indian 
finances  to  a  sound  and  solvent  con- 
dition. It  was  a  good  thought  to 
turn  to  this  account  a  place  created  as 
a  piece  of  Whig  patronage  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  never  yet  pro- 
ductive of  any  appreciable  benefit  to 
the  Indian  government  Some  good 
lawyers,  doubtless,  have  enjoyed  the 
princely  emolumentsofthefourth  seat 
m  the  Governor-General's  Council ; 
but  we  never  heard  that  much  advan- 
tage had  resulted  to  the  local  legis- 
lation, or  to  any  other  department 
of  government ;  save  that  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  seems  to  have  done  good 
service  in  the  military  line,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  throughout  the  sepoy  mutiny. 
It  was  well,  then,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  place  to  introduce  a  sort  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  il  the 
office  had  been  disembarrassed  of 
the  fiction  of  a  separate  Indian  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  it  had  been  con- 
ferred on  some  one  acquainted  with 
the  specialties   of   Indian   finance. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the 
abilities  or  industry  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  nas 
found  an  early  grave  in  the  land 
where  he  might  fairly  have  antici- 
pated wealth  and  distinction.  We 
could  not  join  in  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  wherewith  his  appoint- 
ment was  announced  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Ministrv  and  news- 
paper press;  but  neither  will  we 
disturb  his  ashes  by  detailing  the 
objections  to  which  it  was  plainly 
obnoxious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  was  utteriy  ignorant  both  of 
the  history  and  tne  principles  of 
Indian  finance.  Every  non- bar- 
barous people  has  its  own  financial 
system,  founded,  doubtless,  on  a 
few  leading  principles  common  to  all 
civilised  societies,  but  inBnitely  di- 
versiBed  by  the  quality  and  tenure 
of  the  land — by  the  political  and  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  natives — 
and  by  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  commerce.  India  possesses 
such  an  indigenous  system,  dating 
from  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was 
the  abode  of  savages,  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  habits  that 
it  has  survived  the  military  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  and  imposed  itself  on 
each  successive  conqueror.  The  Pa- 
tan  and  Moghul  emperors  were  glad 
to  employ  the  superior  financial 
skill  of  Hindu  Dewans  to  regulate 
their  exchequer.  The  famous  Ayeen 
A  kberyy  which  Warren  Hastings  pro- 
cured to  be  translated  as  an  evidence 
how  far  the  Moghul  administration 
had  retained  the  superior  principles 
of  the  governments  they  destroyed,* 
was  the  work  of  the  Hindu  rajah 
Todar  Mul,  striving  to  restore  the 
leading  features  of  native  finance. 
In  a  word,  there  are  two  points  on 
which  the  natives  of  India,  so  sub- 
missive on  all  others,  have  uniform- 
ly and  successfully  resisted  the  in- 
novations of  their  conquerors— re/t- 
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gion  and  taxation — the  altar  and  the 
purse.  These  are  the  questions  on 
which  they  continue  at  the  present 
day  uniformly  most  susceptible.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  under  the 
Moghul  emperors,  for  a  whole  village 
or  district  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  take  to  the  jungle,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  novel  exactions  of 
some  ignorant  subahdar  or  his  la- 

Eacious  dewan.  And  no  one  who 
as  ever  been  present  at  a  jumma- 
hundv  in  the  quietest  parts  of  India 
will  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  still 
survives.  It  is  the  very  point  (our 
readers  will  remember)  on  which  the 
Madras  authorities  were  accused  of 
employing  torture  to  subdue  the 
resolution  of  the  village  tax-payer& 
We  should  have  thought  that  we 
had  had  enough  of  overriding  the 
native  system  by  purely  English 
financiers  in  the  well-intentioned 
blunders  of  Lord  Oomwallis ;  but  the 
experiment,  it  seems,  was  to  be  re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale.  Having 
nearly  lost  India  by  a  mutiny  pro- 
voked by  inexcusable  neglect  of  caste 
prejudices,  we  seemed  determined 
to  try  how  far  we  could  venture  on 
the  other  tender  ground,  by  com- 
mitting the  exchequer  to  an  officer 
of  the  English  Treasury,  so  little 
prepared  by  previous  study,  apti- 
tude, or  disposition,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment and  reluctance  when  in- 
vited to  forsake  his  own  more  natural 
career  for  "  a  sphere  of  public  duty 
altogether  new.*  "  A  year  ago,"  ex- 
claimed the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, "  nothing  could  have  appeared 
more  beyond  the  range  of  probability 
than  that  I  should  be  now  address- 
ing the  Legislative  Council  of  India.** 
These  were  Mr  Wilson's  own  expres- 
sions on  rising  to  make  his  Financial 
Statement  to  the  little  knot  of  Euro- 
pean officials  who  are  permitted  to 
ape  the  forms  and  wield  the  powers 


*  See  the  Governor-Qeneral'a  mioute  of  2cl  June  1783,  prefixed  to  Mr  Francis 
Gkdwio  s  translation  of  the  Ayt«n  Akhcry,  His  words  are :  *^  It  will  show  where 
the  measures  of  theu*  Administration  approach  to  the  first  principles,  which  perhaps 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  that  have  been  built  on  their  ruins,  and  certainly  moat 
tavj^  08  the  most  familiar,  to  the  minds  of  tJie  people,"  Akbar*s  vizier,  Abulfazel,  the 
author  of  this  work,  ascribes  the  system  which  he  unfolds  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
and  genius  of  his  own  maater.  But  this  is  mere  Oriental  flattery :  Akbar's  merit 
lay  in  recognising  and  re-establishino;  the  old  Hindu  finance,  which  had  been  partly 
restored  by  his  predecessor,  Shere  Shah. 
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of  a  representative  assembly  on  behalf 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  unoonsciooB 
tax- payers. 

From  a  Minister  so  selected  and 
empowered,  we  expect  not  only  ig- 
norance, bat  contempt  of  the  native 
financial  system.  Mr  Wilson's  State- 
ment is  characterised  by  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  as  '*  precisely  such  a  one 
as  Mr  Qladstone  might  have  made 
to  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
It  includes  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  modem  finance,  and  would 
have  been  in  advance  or  the  House 
of  Commons  less  than  twenty  years 
ago.**  Now,  we  are  not  about  to 
enter  into  the  controversy  between 
these  two  luminaries  of  the  English 
Treasury.  Sir  Charles  Trevelvan  is 
not  a  prudent  man;  but  he  has  at 
least  the  advantajs^e  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  Indian  revenue  system 
as  well  as  the  English ;  and  he  stands 
aghast  at  the  portentous  majgnitude 
of  his  rivaVs  innovations.  Neither  do 
we  mean  to  discuss  at  length  the 
arguments  for  or  against  Mr  Wilson's 
proposals— <his  tobacco-tax,  his  licens- 
mg-tax,  or  his  income-tax.  Our  pre- 
sent object  is  not  so  much  to  examine 
any  specific  measure  as  to  indicate 
the  vast,  and,  as  we  think,  ruinous 
amount  of  change  which  is  being  in- 
troduced into  all  the  departments  of 
Indian  government,  apparently  with- 
out any  definite  policy,  and  even 
without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  the  British  Legislature.  Let  the 
merits  of  Mr  Wilson's  proposals  be 
what  they  may,  it  cannot  be  denied — 
1st,  That  the}[  introduce  an  entirely 
new  element  into  the  existing  taxa- 
tion of  India ;  2d,  That  no  calcula- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  prove 
either  their  necessity  or  their  finan- 
cial result :  3d,  That  we  are  utterly 
in  the  darK  in  regard  to  their  po- 
litical effect  on  the  stabilit:^  of  the 
empire.  These  are  wellnigh  ad- 
mitted facts  with  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  thougn  it  suits  the  Times 
and  other  journals,  who,  knowing  no- 
thing of  Vie  question,  naturally  dis- 
like to  have  to  write  upon  it^  to  de- 
ride them. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
an  ingenious— but  not  ingenuous — 
attempt  has  been  made  to  mislead 
the  English  reader,  which,  to  do  Mr 
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Wilson  justice,  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  from  himselt  All 
that  he  ventured  to  promise  in  his 
''  Financial  Statement  was,  that  his 
policy  should  not  offend  "  the  reli- 
gious views  and  rites  of  our  native 
fellow-subjects ;"  and  in  proof  of  this 
he  adduced  the  '^  ancient  sacred  au- 
thority of  Menu,"  coupling  his  quo- 
tation with  the  poor  joke  that  '*  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  ancient  Hindoos 
must  have  been  contributed  to  the 
sacred  compiler  bv  some  very  needy 
finance  minister  of  the  day.**  What 
Mr  Wilson  meant  by  the  "  sacred" 
character  of  the  ancient  revenue  laws, 
is  not  very  obvious.  Probably  he  con- 
founded the  Institutes  of  Menu  with 
the  Vedas  or  the  Puranas,  and  fan- 
cied that  those  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal treatises  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  religimi  of  modem  India. 
He  might  as  well  have  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  agree  to  the 
French  Treaty  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  AsSirCharlesTre- 
velyan  remarks,  ''not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  tax-payers  ever  heard  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  which  stand  in 
about  the  same  relations  to  modem 
India  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Institutes 
do  to  modem  England.*'  Beyond 
Menu,  however,  Mr  Wilson  makes  no 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  scheme  with 
an^  native  authority,  past  or  present. 
Tms  flight  of  ingenuity  was  reserved 
for  his  colleague.  Sir  Bartle  Fiere, 
and  it  has  l)cen  eagerly  adopted  as  a 
shelter  against  the  damaging  expo- 
sures of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Grovemments.  This  lucky  after- 
thought maintains  that,  up  ''to 
1834*6,  taxes  on  incomes,  trades,  and 
professions  were  levied  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  British  India 
under  various  names,  and  that  they 
were  then  abolished  in  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, and  throughout  the  North- West- 
em  Provinces  and  Bombay,  not  be- 
-cause  they  were  in  theory  bad  taxes, 
but  because  they  were  so  unfairly 
assessed  and  unequally  levied  that  it 
was  difficult  to  reform  them  in  their 
then  existing  shape.**  We  fancy  we 
have  heard  something  very  like  the 
last  objection  brought  against  our 
own  income-tax,  and  it  seems  a  curi- 
ous way  of  recommending  her  Ma- 
jesty's rale  to  the  natives  of  India, 
to  teU  them  that  the  great  coup  of 
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her  special  finance  minister  is  simply 
the  revival  of  a  taxation  abolished 
under  the  Company  for  the  unfair- 
ness and  iuequafity  of  its  incidence. 
Unf(^tunateiy,  it  seems  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this  singular  defence. 
The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  also 
point  out  that  Mr  Wilson's  ''bill 
18,  to  all  intents  and  purposes^ 
the  Mohturfa,  simplified  m  so  far 
as  four  fixed  rates  of  taxation  are 
substituted  for  the  numerous  vary- 
ing rates  now  prevailing,  but  ex- 
tended  in  its  application,  and  de- 
clared perpttual.  They  complain 
accordingly  of  the  reimposition  of  a 
tax,  the  abolition  of  which  had  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  the  other  pre- 
sidencies, and  "  had  been  announced 
in  Parliament  and  '  promised  to  the 
people'  at  Madras  also."  Still  the 
novelty  of  Mr  Wilson's  financial  po- 
licy is  nothing  refuted  by  its  being 
also  retrogressive  and  disappointing. 
The  '*  Mohturfa,"  though  in  substance 
an  income-tax,  was  free  from  the 
particular  element  which  in  Eng- 
land, no  less  than  in  India,  is  felt  to 
be  most  objectionable ;  it  instituted 
no  inquiry  into  the  actual  income  of 
the  individual  tux-payer.  The  traders 
and  artisans  liable  to  the  tax,  were 
classified  according  to  the  ostensible 
extent  of  their  business,  and  each 
class  paid  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation. 
No  doubt  the  divisions  were  un- 
equal and  unfair,  and  on  that  account 
the  tax  was  very  properly  abolished. 
The  "Mohturfa,"  moreover,  admitted 
what  is  called  the  'Mump  assessment" 
—that  is,  the  payment  to  Govern- 
ment of  one  sum  for  a  whole  class, 
who  were  left  to  arrange  the  indivi- 
dual incidence  among  themselves. 
These  peculiarities  were  attended  by 
their  proper  evils.  The  contribution 
was  \med  upon  presumption  instead 


of  proof;  it  was  liable  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officials,  European  and  native ;  it 
enriched  a  swarm  of  rapacious  native 
collectors,  and  was  very  unproduc- 
tive to  the  State.  To  an  English 
financier,  such  results  appear  more 
intolerable  than  the  ''  vexatious  in- 
quisition" so  much  complained  of  at 
home.  But  the  natives  tbiuk  other- 
wise. We  have  no  objection  to  con- 
fide our  pecuniary  circumstances  to 
the  (Government ;  we  only  object  to 
their  being  known  to  our  neighbours. 
But  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  India : 
there  the  Government  is  the  object 
of  general  distrust,  and  the  people 
readily  combine,  like  all  subject  po- 
pulations, to  exclude  it  from  any 
knowledge  of  their  private  affairs. 

In  respect,  therefore,  of  its  distin- 
guishing feature,  Mr  Wilson's  in- 
come-tax is  not  rescued  from  the 
odium  of  innovation,  by  being  loaded 
with  the  additional  unpopularity  of 
the  Mohturfa.  As  for  the  other  ex- 
actions with  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
compares  it,  under  native  govern- 
ment and  under  our  own  rule  in 
earlier  times,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
suppose  that  such  precedents  can  be 
gravely  adduced  in  the  present  day. 
We  have  never  imagined,  and  shall 
not,  even  on  the  authority  of  the 
Govemor-G^eneral  in  0  juncil.  permit 
ourselves  to  imagine,  that  ner  Ma- 
jesty's rule  in  India  is  really  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
Mahratta  chowt,  or  the  financial 
razzias,  so  graphically  described  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  still  practised 
"  in  all  native  statea"  The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  allowed  himself 
to  revel  in  Oriental  pictures,  which 
have  little  chance  of  oeing  seriously 
proposed  for  British  imitation.* 

To  return  to  Mr  Wilson,  we  say. 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  minute  of  24th  April  1860  : — 
'^  Moreover,  the  universal  practice  of  a  well-governed  !  native  state,  in  extricating 
itself  from  financial  difficulties  caused  by  war  or  famine,  by  past  extravagance,  or 
present  demand  for  more  than  the  current  income  will  affonl,  is,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
strikingly  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  proposed  for  all  In^ia. 

"  It  is  generally  something  in  this  wise  :  The  financial  minister  represents  to  th» 
ohief  or  sovereign  that  the  treasury  is  unable  to  meet  the  unusual  chaige,  or  that 
the  general  revenues  have,  from  temporary  causes,  fallen  short  of  the  sum  needed  to 
meet  the  current  charges.  The  matter  is  debated  in  durbar,  and  at  length  a  scheme 
is  adopted  and  carried  out.  A  certain  amount  of  pay,  perhaps  half  a  month,  & 
month,  or  two  months,  graduated  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the 
favour  in  which  the  recipient  stands  at  court,  is  cut  from  all  departments,  beginning 
vith  the  troops  and  ending  with  the  courtiers.  At  the  same  time  instructions  are  teat 
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that  his  great  mcaBure,  in  so  far  as 
it  stands  distinguished  from  acknow- 
ledged and  abolished  abuses,  is  an 
entire  novelty  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  India.  His  income- 
tax  IS  as  portentous  an  innovation 
on  lon^-established  ideas,  as  a  gene- 
ral capitation  tax  would  be ;  a  '^good 
old  simple  plan/*  by  the  way,  and 
one  for  which  the  "  sacred  authority  " 
of  the  Koran  might  unquestionably 
be  adduced,  if  limited  to  inBdels.  it 
is*8o  great  a  novelty,  that  no  native 
will  understand  its  operation  till  the 
"vexatious inquisition'*  comes  to  his 
own  door.  It  is  a  novelty  which  breaks 
down  all  our  own  most  approved  po- 
licy, reproduces  abolished  imposts,  ex- 
I)ands  and  perpetuates  exceptional 
evies,  and,  reversing  the  course  of 
legislation  which  has  so  long  laboured 
to  build  up  intermediate  classes,  brings 
down  the  Government  officer  direct  on 
every  individual  native,  and  thrusts 
its  hand  into  that  which,  next  to  his 
reli^on,  he  guards  with  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy.  To  use  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan's  words,  submitted  to,  and 
disregarded  by,  Mr  Wilson  :  "  This 
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bill  has  no  foundation  in  our  Indian 
experience.  Those  traditions,  by  the 
just  observance  of  which  this  empire 
was  acquired,  and  can  alone  be  pre- 
served, have  no  place  in  it."  t 

"2.  We  maintain,  ^rther,  that  no 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  shown, 
either  of  the  necessity  or  of  the  finan- 
cial results  of  the  new  measures. 
Mr  Wilson  avows  "  a  special  dislike 
to  prospective  budgets,**  whatever 
that  means  ;  ^et  be  furnishes  a 
prospective  estimate  (as  all  budgets 
must)  of  the  probable  mcome  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
peculiarity  is,  that  his  estimate  gives 
the  totals,  but  not  the  items  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Results  are 
stated  under  the  usual  heads  both  of 
revenue  and  charge ;  but  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  arrived  at  is 
kept  back.  Still  a  balance  is  struck 
and  a  deficit  brought  out,  which  the 
proposed  imposts  are  to  meet,  just  as 
if  a  detailed  estimate  had  been  given 
in  the  usual  form.  All  that  we  can 
make  out,  then,  is,  that  Mr  Wilson 
does  not  trust  the  figures — for  figures 
he  must  have  had— which  make  up 


to  the  fiscal  officers  to  increase  the  imposts  ou  all  who  can  afford  it.  Rent-free 
landholders  have  to  pay  a  fixed  portion  of  their  estimated  income  ;  an  anna  or  two 
in  the  rupee  is  added  to  all  land  assessments ;  the  artisans  and  petty  traders  have 
to  pay  extra  cesses ;  and,  last  of  all,  *  a  benevolence,*  proportioned  to  their  ivppoted 
wealth,  is  wrung  from  all  great  merchants,  bankers,  capitalists,  and  persons  pos- 
sessed of  capital  and  living  on  their  means. 

**  Of  course  this  is  not  effected  without  remonstrance  and  strong  opposition. 
The  mjah  is  besieged,  now  by  a  body  of  retainers  clamouring  for  their  full  pay — now 
by  a  band  of  bUu^ksmiths  and  shoemakers,  or  cultivators,  declaring  they  must 
starve— -by  a  favourite,  indignant  at  the  clipping  of  a  stipend — or  by  a  deputation 
of  mei^hants  and  bankers  complaining  of  the  badness  of  trade,  and  hinting  that 
such  heavy  imposts  must  compel  them  to  shut  their  shops  and  give  up  business. 
His  highness  is  fortunate  if  his  minister  has  anything  like  a  uniform  principle  to 
urge  as  an  argument  to  parry  such  demands  for  exemption — if  he  can  reply  that '  the 
uniform  rate  is  so  many  annas  in  the  rupee  of  income,  or  so  many  days*  pay  or 
estimated  profit,  and  that  all  must  pay  alike/  But  even  in  default  of  Euch  an  argu- 
ment, the  assertion  *  that  the  money  must  be  had — that  the  needs  of  the  state  must 
be  provided  for,*  is  generally  admitted  as  valid.  The  two  points  most  stoutly  con- 
tended for  by  the  tax-payer  are,  that  the  imposts  shall  not  be  permanent,  and  that 
too  strict  an  inquiry  shall  not  be  made  into  private  accounts.  Permission  to  assess 
a  lump-sum  among  themselves,  and  its  acceptance  under  some  form  which  pnarks  it 
as  a  contribution  to  a  temporary  exigency,  generally  reconcile  the  most  sensitive  body 
of  traders  to  a  demand  even  larger  than  their  apparent  means  would  warrant.  But 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  incomes,  trades,  and  professions,  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.** 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  these  curious  precedents,  that  Mr  Wilson's  income- 
tax  is  permanent,  and  not  temporary ;  that  it  is  to  be  levied  on  the  real,  and  not 
the  "  estimated  "  income ;  and  that  instead  of  "  ending  with  the  courtiers,"  it  wag 
actually  proposed  to  exempt  all  "  parliamentary  stipends ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  emolu- 
ments of  Mr  Wilson  himself,  and  liis  fellow-legislators,  from  any  contribution  what- 
ever !  We  have  not  observed  whether  this  shrewd  improvement  on  native  pre- 
cedent has  been  persevered  in  or  not. 

*  Minute,  Ist  December  1859. 
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his  totals,  and  wishes  to  keep  Sir 
Charles  Wood*s  notable  expedient  in 
reserve,  of  taking  the  chance  of  one 
error  neutralising  another,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  yery  materially  the  bal- 
ance. If  this  be  the  reason  of  Mr 
Wilson's  "special  dislike"  to  com- 
mit himself,  it  affords  but  a  poor 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  his  cal- 
culations. Neither  is  this  alL  When 
Mr  Wilson  does  let  out  a  definite 
calculation,  Sir  0.  Trevelyan  stands 
ready  to  deny  its  accuracy.  He 
shows  that  the  decrease  in  the  mili- 
tary charges  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
alone  is  more  than  Mr  Wilson  has 
estimated  for  the  three  Presidencies  ;♦ 
and  he  more  than  insinuates  that  the 
"asserted  deficit**  of  six  and  a  half 
millions  includes  some  lars^  pay- 
ments for  the  Camatic  and  Tanjore 
debts,  which  will  not  recur  another 
year.  In  fine,  the  whole  Goyem- 
ment  of  Madras  is  complained  of  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  "  making  a 
perseyering  effort  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  20th  March  down- 
wards, to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
estimates  and  calculations  of  Mr 
Wilson."  t  Instead,  however,  of  being 
subdued  b^  the  frowns  and  censures 
of  his  oflicial  superiors,  the  trouble- 
some Governor  perseveres  to  the 
last  in  this  unaccommodating  strain. 
"  After  all  the  sifting  which  the  sub- 
ject has  undergone,  I  confidently 
aflSrm  that,  if  an  ovei^grown  native 
army,  including  the  numerous  hetero- 
geneous levies  which  are  neither  mili- 
tary nor  police,, were  reduced  to  a 
moderate  native  auxiliary  force,  and 
a  well-regulated  and  well-superin- 
tended police,  and  the  European  force 
were  placed  on  the  diminished  esta- 
blishment which  this  altered  state  of 
things  would  render  practicable— and 
if  the  public  mind  were  tranquillised 
and  encouraged  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  tobacco- 
tax,  the  etpenditure  would  be  so 
much  diminished,  and  the  revenue 
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would  be  so  much  increased  before  the 
end  of  next  year,  that  the  balance  of 
the  finances  would  be  restored  ;  and 
so  great  are  the  resources  of  this  pro- 
lific country,  and  of  this  vast,  in- 
dustrious, and  docile  population,  that, 
when  the  expenditure  is  once  brought 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  revenue^  a 
surplus  of  income  is  certain  to  spnng 
up.'' J 

As  for  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  produce  of  the  new  taxes, 
Mr  Wilson  does  not  pretend  to  aa 
estimate.  He  cannot  even  guess 
how  far  the  candle  is  likely  to  be 
worth  the  ^ame.  He  confesses  that 
he  is  workin|^  absolutely  without 
data  of  any  kmd.  "  So  entirely  ex- 
empt has  India  hitherto  been  from 
(similar)  taxation,  that  we  have  no 
means  of  making  a  computation.** 
We  commend  this  admission  to  the 
special  notice  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
No  language  of  Sir  Charles  Treyel- 
yan  himself  could  more  forcibly  de- 
monstrate the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
novation, or  the  utter  blindness  of 
the  experiment. 

It  is  a  mat  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  the  Calcutta  Government  would 
insinuate,  that  all  was  smooth  and 
onoppos^  till  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
perversely  disputed  their  calculations. 
This  view  might  be  readily  accepted 
in  Downing  Street;  but  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  it  after  the  publication 
of  the  Indian  minutes.  At  Calcutta, 
it  is  true  that  we  are  allowed  to  hear 
of  no  remonstrance.  Whatever  may 
have  been  represented  by  the  Bengal 
civil  servants,  nothing  transpires  to 
impugn  the  statements  adopted  by 
the  Government.  But  a  very  different 
scene  is  disclosed  in  the  other  Presi- 
dencies. Not  only  does  the  "  insub- 
ordinate** Grovemment  of  Madras, 
headed  by  their  indomitable  chief,  and 
supported  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
and  the  elite  of  their  officers,  unani- 
mously refuse  their  confidence  to  Mr 
Wilson'scalculations,  but,ontheother 


*  The  Calcutta  Qovemment  defend  Mr  Wilson  by  alleging  that  he  reckoned 
only  the  deoreaae  actually  ordered  at  the  time  he  spoke  (18th  Feb.),  and  not  the  esti- 
mated decrease  of  the  whole  year.  But  as  the  budget  was  for  a  year,  and  the  in- 
come-tax is  permanent,  the  excuse  only  confirms  the  justice  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan** 
strictures. 

t  Despatch  of  the  4th  June  1860,  signed  by  Lord  Canning^  Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere, 
and  Mr  Wilson. 


t  Minute,  12th  May  1860. 
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side  of  India,  and  from  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  prudent  of  rulers, 
they  meet  with  similar  distrust.  Lora 
Elphinstone,  though  "perfectly  aware 
that  Mr  Wilson's  statement  was  not 
sent  for  any  remarks  we  may  have  to 
offer  —  although  informed  that  his 
scheme  of  taxation  had  already  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  amplest  con- 
currence of  the  Governor-General  and 
his  Council  —  and  though  specially 
reminded  that  the  responsibility  of 
these  measures  rests  solely  upon  the 
Supreme  Government— cannot  recon- 
cile it  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  remain 
silent  when  new,  and  in  this  country 
unknown,  and  certainly  most  tmpo- 
pular,  taxes,  are  about  to  be  imposed 
on  the  people,  upon  grounds  which 
he  holds  to  be  wholly  insuflScient  to 
justify  so  extensive  a  financial  expe- 
riment." *    With  this  exordium,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  proceeds  to 
show  that  "  the  income  of  the  Indian 
exchequer  may  be  made  to  meet  the 
expenditure,  without  having  recourse 
either  to  additional  loans  or  new 
taxes.    He  remarks  that,  "  for  any- 
thing which  we  can  learn  from  Mr 
WiLwn's  speech,  he  may  be  working 
cdtogetfier  without  data;^  and  con- 
cludes that, "  surely  our  circumstances 
are  not  so  desperate  as  to  compel  us  to 
take,  what  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling,  such  a  leap  in  the  dabk 
as  we  are  now  told  has  been  resolved 
upon.**    In  apologising  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  comments,  the  noble  lord 
uses  language  which,  if  we  did  not 
know  the  kindly  and  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  his  mind,  might  almost 
sound  like  a  quiet  touch  of  satire. 
"  I  can  only  plead,"  writes  his  lord- 
ship, "  that  it  is  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  years  since  I  landed  at  Madras ; 
that  auring  more  than  half  that 
period  I  have  held  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor of  a  Presidency ;  that  in  the 
interval  between  my  period  of  office 
at  Madras  and  at  Bombay,  I  travel- 
led through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Punjab,  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  and  Bengal ;  and  I  sat  dur- 
ing two  sessions  upon  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Indian 
affaira    I  have  thus  had  unusual  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  opinions  of  In- 
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dian  public  men  of  different  Presi- 
dencies, and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  dif- 
ferent schools  of  statesmanship.  Upon 
various  subjects  of  public  interest  I 
have  of  course  found  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion ;  but  if  there  was 
any  one  i)oint  upon  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  believed  tnat  almost 
complete  unanimity  prevailed,  it  was, 
that  we  ought  sedulously  to  avoid 
^cal  innovations,  and  to  rely  for  the 
improvement  of  our  finances  upon  a 
judicious  economy — upon  the  gradual 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country— and  upon  the  consequent 
greater  productiveness  of  the  existing 
sources  of  revenue."  These  modest 
but  weighty  expressions  sound  like 
the  dying  words  of  Indian  experience. 
The  statesmanship  of  Hastmgs  and 
Wellesley— of  Munro,  Malcolm,  and 
Metcalfe — and,  scarcely  inferior  to 
any,  of  the  great  Elphinstone,  whose 
mantle  was  not  unworthily  worn  by 
his  noble  relative— is  comprised  in 
this  summary. 

The  Calcutta  Government  did  not 
fail  to  answer  Lord  Elphinstone*s  mi- 
nute in  an  elaborate  despatch,  written 
after  the  noble  author  had  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  labours.  We  do  not  mean 
to  impugn  their  reasoning— that  isnot 
our  present  purpose ;  we  would  only 
observe,  that  a  large  part  of  it  con- 
sists in  complaining  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  as  well  as  that  of 
Madras,  persist  in  arguing  on  the 
military  reductions  of  the  whole 
year  instead  of  those  actually  com- 
pleted and  reported  to  Calcutta  at 
the  time  Mr  Wilson  made  his  state- 
ment If  any  weight  at  all  attaches 
to  this  argument,  it  shows  the  rash- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Government 
in  committing  itself  to  a  financial 
scheme  for  all  India  without  pre- 
vious consultation  with  the  minor 
governments.  Mr  Wilson,  of  course, 
could  only  know  what  was  reported 
to  him ;  but  if  the  draft  of  his  scheme 
had  been  submitted  to  the  other 
governments  before  its  publication, 
and  if  due  weight  had  been  given  to 
their  statements,  all  this  perplexing 
array  of  contradictory  calculations 
might  have  been  avoided.  Mr  Wilson 
mi^ht  have  lost  the  glory  of  inaugu- 
rating "a  grand  scheme;"  but  the 
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unquestioned  talents  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  would  have  been  pre- 
served to  Madras— the  great  reforms 
he  had  there  commenced  would  have 
been  saved  from  arrest — and  all  India 
might  have  escaped  an  incalculable 
risk.  As  it  is,  one  of  the  dissentient 
governors  has  been  removed  bv  dis- 
missal, and  the  other,  alas!  by  death. 
— all  honour  to  a  memory  endeared 
by  many  private  virtues,  embellished 
by  great  public  services,  and  tar- 
nished by  no  shadow  of  imprudence 
or  self-seeking.  The  remorseless 
grave  has  further  closed  on  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  policy  they 
impugned — his  career  cut  short  at 
the  outset— his  calculations  unveri- 
fied—his projects  still  in  suspense ! 
Differ  as  we  mav  from  his  policy, 
what  generous  heart  can  refuse  a 
tear  to  bis  ashes  1 

Meantime  all  is  at  sea.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  holds  the  office,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  have  caught  the  mantle 
of  the  departed  financier.  The  press 
informs  us  that  we  shall  never  see 
his  like.  India,  trembling  equally  at 
the  crisis  that  threatened  her  from 
his  fiscal  innovations,  and  at  the  gap 
created  by  his  removal,  looks  to  Eng- 
land for  reassurance  and  gtiidance. 
There  she  sees— Sir  Charles  Wood 
charged  with  the  task  of  tying  up 
all  these  broken  threads,  reconciling 
all  these  counter- calculations,  guard- 
ing against  all  these  threatened 
dangers,  drawing  order  and  plenty 
out  of  all  this  confusion ;  and,  for  his 
assistance  in  the  Herculean  labour, 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  deliberating, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil, on  the  most  critical  juncture  that 
ever  called  for  the  special  endow- 
ments of  Indian  statesmanship  !  It 
is  not  only  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  a 
leap  imperilled  by  a  fearful  stumble 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm. 

3.  And  now  let  us  see  what  attempt 
has  been  made  to  fathom  the  plunge, 
by  ascertaining  the  probable  effect  of 
the  new  legislation  on  the  native 
mind.  Mr  Wilson  himself  was,  of 
course,  profoundly  ignorant  of  their 
customs,  sentiments,  and  probable 
line  of  action.  He  dilates,  indeed, 
with  some  vanity,  on  the  experience 
acquired  in  a  two  months*  (/)  residence 
in  India,  and  a  scamper  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Lahore  and  back  again.  He 
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tells  us  that  he  "  visited  every  city 
and  town  of  importance  over  that 
extensive  tract ;  had  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  freely  discussing  all  matters 
of  public  interest  with  the  dvil  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  at  every  station ;" 
and,  further,  "  had  free  intercourse 
in  public  and  in  private  U)  with  the 
native  merchants  and  bankers  at 
every  important  town."  He  is  pro- 
fuse in  acknowledgments  of  'Hhe 
valuaWe  aid**  received  from  both 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  thinks 
the  latter  may  "  compare  with  some 
of  the  most  enlightened  classes  in 
Europe."  But,  with  all  this,  he  does 
not  let  out  one  word  that  any  of 
these  valuable  informants  said  to 
him,  nor  adduce  a  single  witness  to 
the  prudence  and  feasibility  of  his 
projects!  For  all  we  can  see,  they 
may,  one  and  all,  have  disapproved 
them  in  every  particular.  All  we 
are  told  is,  that  Mr  Wilson  "has  the 
fullest,  amplest  concurrence  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Governor- General, 
and  of  his  other  colleagues  in  Coun- 
cil." That  may  well  be ;  they  would 
be  little  likely  to  throw  difficulties  in 
the  wav  of  the  Minister  specially 
charged  by  the  Home  Government 
with  the  restoration  of  their  ex- 
hausted exchequer.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  two  of  Mr  Wilson's 
taxes,  tobacco  and  licensing,  had 
been  previously  proposed  at  Calcut- 
ta ;  while  his  third,  and  great  mea- 
sure, the  income-tax,  was  probably 
brought  out,  ready  cut  and  ary,  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Home  autho- 
rities. What  we  ask  for,  however,  in 
the  first  place,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Bengal  revenue  officers  on  the  bills 
as  submitted  to  the  Indian  legisla- 
ture. And  we  pause  in  vain  for  a 
reply.  From  Madras  and  Bombay, 
where  the  curtain  is  lifted  up,  we 
hear  nothing  but  disapproval  and 
remonstrance.  It  would  be  very 
singular  if  the  civil  servants  of  those 
two  Presidencies  should  unanimously 
disagree  with  all  their  brethren  in 
Bengal.  We  should  rather  infer  a 
similar  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  which  their  Government  has 
taken  care  to  suppress.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  because  at  a  later 
period,  when  Lord  Canning  ob- 
tained a  favourable  opinion  from  Sir 
R  Hamilton,  he  hastened  to  lay  it 
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in  extenso  before  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  exception  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  a  rule  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Next,  we  make  the  same  in- 
quiry respecting  the  native  advisers 
who  were  taken  into  Mr  Wilson's 
confidence.  Who  were  they?— and 
what  did  they  recommend  ?  Again 
there  is  an  altum  sUeniium^  or 
broken  as  before  only  by  a  single 
voice.  One  zemindar^  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Bengal,  writes  to  Mr  Wil- 
son to  express  approval  of  his  "  ad- 
mirable system  of  taxation,"  and  to 
dischiim  any  desire  to  be  exempted 
by  reason  of  the  Perpetual  Settle- 
ment. This  letter  also  is  eagerly 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  rewarded  by  the  rapturous 
thanks  both  of  the  Calcutta  and 
her  Majesty's  Governments.  What 
further  honours  may  be  in  store  for 
the  sagacious  Maharajah  of  Bnrdwan, 
we  know  not ;  but  as  his  opinion  is 
declared  to  have  been  both  unsoli- 
cited and  unexpected,  he  was  clearly 
not  one  of  the  native  advisers  to 
whose  knowledge  and  capacity  Mr 
Wilson  professes  so  many  obliga- 
tions. How  strange,  then,  that  not 
one  of  these  should  be  produced ! 
No,  not  after  the  authorities  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  publicly 
denounced  the  unpopularity  of  the 
taxeF,  and  thereby,  as  the  Calcutta 
Government  complain,  greatly  added 
to  their  difficulties  in  enforcing  it ! 
We  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
there  are  no  opinions  to  produce 
which  would  be  of  the  least  weight 
with  the  native  community.  We 
have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  certain 
prelate,  now  living,  who  solicited  an 
interview  with  a  parochial  cler^- 
man  of  much  experience,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  himself  on  cer- 
tain points  with  which  his  lordship's 
own  career  had  not  made  him  fami- 
liar. At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
bishop  warmly  shook  the  hand  of 
his  new  friend,  and  protested  that 
he  had  never  held  so  interesting  and 
instructive  a  conversation.  Some 
one  afterwards  asked  the  clergyman 
what  he  had  said  to  give  the  bishop 
so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities 
and  experience.  "  I  said  nothing  !  " 
was  the  reply ;  "  the  bishop  talked 
the  whole  time  himself;  told  me 
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his  own  views  (of  which  I  did  not 
think  much),  but  did  not  allow  me 
to  put  in  a  single  word  I "  Perhaps 
Mr  Wilson's  interviews  with  the 
polite  natives  were  of  the  same  epis- 
copal nature. 

Still,  his  measureswere  debated  and 
approved  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India.  True ;  and  what  is  the 
Legisktive  Council?  Simply  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  Calcutta,  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  other 
Governors,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  aod  a  Civil  Servant  nominated 
by  each  of  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments. The  English  judges  were  not 
likely  to  be  better  acquainted  with  na- 
tive finance  than  Mr  Wilson  himaelf. 
The  two  members  for  the  subordinate 
Presidencies  might  speak  and  vote  as 
they  pleased ;  but  when  Sir  C.  Trevel- 
yan  sent  his  minutes  to  Mr  Forbes  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  budget,  the 
Supreme  Government  summoned 
him  before  them  at  Mr  Wilson's 
liouse,  and  forbade  a  compliance 
with  his  instructions.  It  is  true 
that  they  allowed  him  to  show  the 

Eapers  to  the  members  in  private ; 
ut  they  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  printed  for  general  circulation^ 
nor  read  at  a  legislative  meeting 
where  the  proceedings  are  public 
It  was  this  order  whicn  drove  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  to  the  rash  publication 
which  properly  occasioned  his  dismis- 
sal He  complained  that  Mr  Wilson 
culled,  from  the  reports  sent  up,  every 
passage  which  was  at  all  in  favour  of 
nis  view,  and  suppressed  the  rest ;  so 
producing  an  impression  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  facta  He  therefore 
demanded  that  the  whole  issue  be- 
tween them  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  public.  Mr 
Wilson  had  made  his  Financial  State- 
ment with  this  avowed  object.  "  We 
are  bound  to  be  frank,'  he  said, 
"  when  we  are  about  to  appeal  to 
you  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
trieve the  position  in  which  we 
now  stand.  If  we  call  upon  the 
public  to  bear  new  burdens,  and  to 
make  new  eacrifices,  however  slight, 
we  feel  that  we  are  at  least  bound  to 
explain  fully  their  necessitjr."  This 
statement  is  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  India.  The  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  accept  the 
challenge.  They  say  the  sacrifices  are 
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not  slight,  but  great ;  and  they  deny 
in  toto  the  necessity  for  either  of  the 
"three  tremendous  taxes.'*  Surely 
it  was  not  an  unreasonable  request 
that  the  arguments  and  calcula- 
tions of  these  distiDguished  persona 
charged  with  the  government  of  half 
India)  and  both  possessed  of  far  more 
experience  than  either  Lord  Canning 
or  Mr  Wilson,  should  be  heard  in 
the  same  chamber,  and  submitted 
to  the  same  investigation  with  the 
budget  itself.  If  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature could  not  bear  this  much  dis- 
cussion, we  must  agree  with  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  in  regarding  it  as  a 
"  sham."  An  answer,  however,  was 
the  last  thing  that  could  be  there  al- 
lowed ;  and  the  pertinacious  Sir 
Charles  sacrificed  at  once  his  of&cial 
duty  and  his  interests  in  the  hope  of 
arresting  measures  which  he  deemed 
fatal  to  tne  empire.  We  do  not  defend 
an  act  of  insubordination  which  could 
only  be  visited  by  dismissal,  but  it 
says  little  for  the  native  acceptance  of 
the  budget  to  mark  the  alarm  which 
immediately  pervaded  its  supporters. 
"  Oliver  asking  for  more  "  could  not 
have  elicited  a  severer  reproof.  Sir 
Bartle  Prere  labours  for  words  hard 
enough  to  express  his  indignation  at 
"  the  Grovemor  of  Madras  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  champion  of  disobe- 
dience, and  the  open  opponent  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia;" and  Sir  Charles  Wood  dis- 
misses the  culprit,  with  the  grave 
condemnation  of  tne  whole  Cabinet, 
for  the  enormity  of  preparing  "  an 
elaborate  answer  to  the  speech  by 
which  the  proposed  measures  were 
introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council ;"  and  for  appealing,  by  its 
publication,  to  the  people  of  India 
against  those  measures.  Very  pro- 
per, no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  official 
discipline;  but,  then,  what  reliance 
can  we  place  on  the  approval  of  the 
Legislative  Council  ?  ana  what  a  farce 
was  the  invitation  to  a  '*  frank  and 
free  discussion ! 

In  fact,  the  only  approval  that 
seems  to  have  been  secured  is  that 
of  the  European  mercantile  interest, 
which  obtained  the  advantage  of  a 
great  reduction  of  customs -duties 
under  the  new  tariff  forming  part 
of  the  budget.  This  is  the  interest 
represented  in  the  columns  of  the 
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English  journals,  and  their  approyai 
argues  nothing  at  all  for  the  native 
masses  who  enjoy  no  such  compen- 
sations to  set  against  the  new  tmr- 
dens.  Beyond  this  we  can  discover 
nothing  but  the  self-complacent  as- 
sumption of  an  orator  to  whom  no 
one  has  yet  replied.  The  moment 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan*s  answer  appeared, 
Mr  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  were 
smitten  with  terror.  They  were 
startled  even  at  the  word  "critical" 
applied  to  their  plan  in  an  open 
telegram.  They  became  earnest  in 
supplications  to  the  subordinate  Pre- 
siaencies,  to  prevent  "open  oppo- 
sition ;"  and  when  this  could  not  be 
secured,  they  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hoUowness  of  their  for- 
mer confidence.  "  Up  to  that  time," 
they  say,  "the  organs  of  public 
opinion  were,  upon  the  whole,  Lighly 
favourable  to  our  policy;  and  the 
measures  proposed  obtained  a  degree 
of  support  tnat  we  could  scarcely 
have  looked  for"  (not  very  encour- 
aging expressions,  at  the  b^^ ;  "  but 
the  course  taken  by  the  Madras 
Gk>vemment  swept  away  even  that 
slender  support.  Already  in  those 
newspapers  which  are  published  ex- 
clusively in  the  native  interests,  a 
very  altered  tone  is  observable  in 
the  appeals  they  make  to  tiieir 
readers.  Lord  Canning  now  com- 
plains of  "  a  new  and  unforeseen 
risk  of  resistance."  "  The  cities  and 
large  towns,"  he  adds,  "  will  require 
careful  management ;"  but  he  hopes 
that,  by  experience  and  great  lati- 
tude in  carrying  out  the  measures 
most  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  "  the  risk  of  error  will  be 
materially  diminished." 

This  language  undoubtedly  confirms 
all  the  apprehensions  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  ana  Sir  C.  Trevelyan.  The 
budget  is  foreseen  hj  all  parties  to 
be  most  unpopular  with  the  natives 
generally:  the  best  that  was  hoped 
was  to  carry  it  through  without  any 
overwhelming  resistance.  But  even 
this  depended  on  conditions  which  do 
not  now  exist.  Sir  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, the  one  authority  in  its  favour 
beyond  the  Council  Chamber,  ex- 
pressly stipulates  for  entire  unani- 
mity and  unmistakable  determination 
on  the  part  of  Government.  With- 
out this,  "  assuredly  there  will  not 
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only  be  oppoBition,  but  a  crisis  may  be 
hr ought  on,vaid  local  disturbances  may 
ensue."  In  short,  Mr  Wilson's  bud- 
get can  only  be  carried,  as  the  Moghul 
taxes  were,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  united  force  of  the  Britii^ 
empire  may  quell  the  fiscal  rebellion, 
as  it  has  quelled  the  sepoy  mutiny. 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan  warns  us,  indeed, 
that  then  we  had  only  the  Bengal 
army  against  us ;  now  it  will  bo  the 
whole  people  of  British  India ;  and 
Mr  Walter  Elliot  supplies  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that,  so  far  from  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years  having 
cowed  the  spirit  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, they  have  only  familiarised  the 
minds  of  the  masses  with  the  possi- 
bility of  resistance — ^'  The  constant 
theme  of  discussion  in  Southern  In- 
dia, is  not  the  hopelessness  of  resist- 
ance, bat  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
failure.''* 

Such,  then,  is  our  financial  ''  leap 
in  the  dark**  And  we  now  ask 
whether  it  be  not  high  time  to  lay 
down  the  principles  on  which  the 
Queen's  government  is  to  be  admin- 
istered in  India,  and  to  provide  some 
efficient  means  of  carrying  them  out ) 
At  present  we  have  done. nothing 
but  unsettle  and  destroy.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  late  Company's  servants 
are  dark  and  uncertain  :  the  mili- 
tary system  is  in  the  clouds ;  the 
European  officers  of  Government  are 
discontented,  and  anxious  to  quit 
the  country ;  while  the  native  pofxi- 
lation  is  threatened  with  a  financial 
policy,  of  which  the  utmost  its  au- 
thors can  hope  is,  that  the  resistance 
it  is  certain  to  provoke  may  by  care 
and  mana^ment  fall  short  of  uni- 
versal rebellion.  Such  are  the  mea- 
sures by  which  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters have  recommendea  their  Royal 
Mistress  to  the  affections  of  her  ser- 
vants and  subjects. 

The  next  great  interest  to  be 
put  in  jeopNEirdy  is  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice; and  its  prospects  are  poor 
indeed,  if  dependent  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  we  have  had 
a  specimen.  It  is  from  no  per- 
sonal interest  or  feeling — for  the 
present  writer  was  never  himself 
either  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices of  India—that  he  seeks  to  call 
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attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  wiser 
and  more  generous  policy  towards 
our  expatriated  countrymen.  Such 
a  policy  is  as  essential  to  the  honour 
and  suety  of  the  empire,  as  a  just 
oonsideration  of  the  wants  and  feel- 
ings of  the  natives  themselves.  It  is 
due  to  both,  to  establish  some  defi- 
nite system,  resting  on  the  approved 
traditions  of  India,  and  guarded 
from  the  constant  fluctuations  of 
home  politics.  We  are  not  content 
to  trust  the  fortunes  of  India  to  a 
cabinet  which  is  continually  shifting, 
and  seldom  contains  a  single  Minister 
of  Indian  experience.  The  royal  army 
and  navy,  our  own  exchequer  and 
trade,  foreign  and  even  colonial  poli- 
tics, are  more  or  less  familiar  subjects 
witn  our  leading  statesmen.  India 
is  a  puzzle  and  a  bore  to  nearly  all. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  department 
that  the  most  peculiar  questions  and 
the  most  extensive  interests  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Minister.  They 
have  a  right  to  demand  some  legis- 
lative guarantee  in  lieu  of  that  im- 
perfect, but  practically  effective  re- 
presentation which  tne  Legislature 
nas  destroyed  in  removing  Uie  East 
India  Company. 

The  Council  of  India,  the  only 
Indian  element  remaining  in  the 
Home  administration,  should  be  em- 
powered to  submit  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  Select  committees  in 
both  Houses  would  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  all  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  country;  and  when  matured,  it 
should  be  promulgated  by  legislative 
enactment.  Man^  questions  would 
require  careful  siftmg  before  the 
scheme  could  be  complete ;  but  some 
leading  provisions  are  obvious.  If 
India  is  to  retain  any  organ  in  the 
administration,  the  position  of  the 
Home  Council  must  be  settled  and  sus- 
tained. To  us  it  seems  not  too  much 
that  it  should  be  elevated  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a 
distinct  province  in  the  Gk>vemment, 
controlled,  but  not  superseded,  by  the 
Cabinet.  Again,  if  "  amalgamation  " 
is  determined  upon  in  the  army,  the 
interests  both  or  the  late  Company's 
officers  and  of  the  country  generally 
should  be  provided  for.  The  patron- 
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Age  of  a  dae  proportion  of  first  com- 
missions should  remain  with  the 
Council,  and  all  else  be  vested  in  the 
authorities  in  India.  The  Horse 
Guards  must  b^  all  means  be  pre- 
vented from  seizing  the  Indian  com- 
mands and  staff  situations  for  their 
own  favourites.  Neither  must  it  be 
left  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the 
European  troops  at  pleasure.  With 
all  dutiful  respect  for  H.  R  H.  the 
Duke  of  Camoridge,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  safety  of  India 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Cummander- 
in-Chief  and  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  We  know  how  much  heavier 
the  nearer  alarms  of  this  country 
would  weigh  in  their  counsels  than 
the  distant  and  ill-understood  neces- 
sities of  India.  The  very  anxiety 
which  the  illustrious  Duke  displays 
not  to  "  cripple  the  imperial  re- 
sources **  by  locking  up  a  portion  of 
the  army  in  India,  satisfies  us  that  a 
l^islative  provision  is  indispensable. 
It  ought  to  be  enacted,  at  the  very 
least,  that  no  regiment  should  be 
withdrawn  from  any  Presidency  in 
India  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  local  government 

Another  question  requiring  to  be 
arranged  by  Parliament,  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Calcutta  Crovern- 
meut  and  those  of  the  other  Presiden- 
cies. We  can  see  no  necessity  for  the 
stringent  supremacy  now  exercised  by 
the  Governor-General  and  his  Council 
over  every  detail  of  administration. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to 
talk  of  India  as  a  whole.  There  is 
no  such  country  in  existence ;— no 
region  where  the  natives  call  their 
laud  "India,"  or  themselves  "In- 
dians.** It  is  a  term  of  western  geo- 
graphy, like  "  America.**  or  "  Europe,*' 
or  "  Australia  "  — ana  indicates  no 
greater  necessity  or  feasibility  of  a 
central  administration.  The  Punjab, 
the  North- Western  Provinces,  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  Bombay,  and  Pegu,  are 
regions  as  distinct  as  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  in  America,— or  as 
Norway,  Prussia,  and  Italy  in  Eu- 
rope. The  soil,  the  produce,  the 
traditions  of  government,  the  com- 
merce, social  nabits,  religion,  race, 
and  very  colour  of  the  people,  are 


different  They  never  owned  a  com- 
mon sovereign  till  now,  and  they 
have  no  natural,  political,  or  admin- 
istrative unity.  Steam  communica- 
tion brings  them  all  near  enough  for 
instructions  from  home,  and  some 
distinct  responsibility  in  the  local 
governments  would  both  avoid  such 
disputes  as  have  just  arrested  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  Madras, 
and  promote  a  noble  emulation 
among  the  rulers.  At  all  events, 
each  Presidency  should  be  at  liberty 
to  develop  its  own  resources,  and  the 
Crown  would  derive  more  informa- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  un- 
shackled intelligence  of  the  several 
Governments,  than  from  melting  all 
thought  and  action  down  in  the  Cal< 
eutta  crucible.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  Vice- 
roy in  matters  of  war  and  general 
politics,  and  let  the  internal  admin- 
istration and  finance  be  restored  to 
the  local  government  Such  a  divi« 
sion  of  responsibility  would  tend  to 
augment  the  native  influence  in  the 
councils  of  their  rulers.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  conditions  under  which 
a  legislative  Council  at  Calcutta 
could  e^r  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  heterogeneous  populations  of  all 
India:  in  the  several  Presidencies 
they  would  have  more  chance  of 
securing  attention  to  their  respective 
wants  and  capabilities.  We  have 
experienced  the  advantage  of  their 
want  of  cohesion  in  putting  duwn 
the  Bengal  mutiny,  and  it  seems  only 
fair  to  make  it  reciprocal.  We  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  the  objection 
made  by  the  people  of  Malabar  and 
Madura  to  be  taxed  for  the  costs  of 
a  mutiny  in  Oude  and  the  North- 
western Provinces,  which  they  not 
only  never  encouraged,  but  shed  their 
blood  to  put  down. 

In  any  case,  we  repeat,  let  us  have 
an  Indian  policy,  and  adhere  to  it 
Let  our  foremost  men  be  entrusted 
with  it-B  administration.  After  dis- 
placing the  Company  which  won  and 
kept  our  Eastern  empire,  we  must 
not  let  the  Imperial  Crown  drift  into 
its  loss,  through  the  incapacity,  the 
neglect,  or  the  wilfulness,  of  the  new 
administratora 
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When  the  Captain  of  the  Great 
Britain  ran  that  unfortunate  vessel 
on  to  the  sands  of  Dundrum  Bay,  it 
was  uT|[ed  in  his  excuse,  that  so  many 
marvellous  tales  are  told  about  Ire- 
land^ that  he  was  justified  in  con- 
eludmff  that  no  obstacle  lay  in  his 
road  LTom  the  Isle  of  Man  to  New 
York ;  that  Dublin  was  as  fabulous 
as  Blefnscu;  and  that  the  Mourn 
mountains  had  no  more  real  exist- 
ence than  the  loadstone  hill  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  ship  of  Sindbad. 
The  story  we  are  about  to  tell,  might 
almost  justify  such  incredulity  ;  yet 
it  is  only  one  of  many  equally  strange 
and  equally  well  authenticated. 

In  the  year  1706,  Arthur  Lord 
Altham,  a  needy  and  dissolute  Irish 
peer,  married  Mary  Sheffield,  an  ille- 
flitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  They  lived  together 
for  three  years;  but  in  1709  Lord 
Altham  went  to  Ireland,  leaving  his 
wife  in  England,  where  she  remained 
until  1713,  when  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Dublin.  From  that  time 
until  1716,  they  resided  together, 
principally  at  Dunmaine.  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ross,  in  the  countv 
of  Wexford.  In  1716  they  separated, 
under  circumstances  which  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice 
more  mmutely,  and  never  met  again. 
In  1727  Lord  Altham  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  brother  Richard  Annesley,  who 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  both  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
Lady  Altham  survived  her  husband 
for  about  two  years,  which  were 
passed  in  sickness  and  poverty,  but 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken 
any  step  to  prevent  Richard  Annes- 
ley *b  assumption  of  the  character  of 
heir  to  her  husband,  to  which,  of 
course,  he  would  have  had  no  title  if 
she  had  a  son  living  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Altham's  death.  In  the  vear 
1739,  however,  a  young  man  of  about 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age  made 
his  appearance  in  the  fleet  which, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ver- 
non, was  lyinK  ofl"  Porto-Bello.  He 
called  himself  James  Annesley,  stated 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Lord  Altham, 


that  he  had  been  educated  and 
acknowledged  as  such  son  until  he 
was  nine  or  ten  years  of  age ;  that 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  had 
been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  a  slave 
in  America ;  that  he  had  passed  thir- 
teen years  in  servitude,  and  at  last 
(after  a  series  of  romantic  and  not 
very  credible  adventures,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present  sub- 
ject) had  effected  his  escape.  Ad- 
miral Vernon  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  shortly  afterwards. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  went 
to  lodge  at  Staines,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windsor,  and  here  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  had  no  doubt 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  subse- 
quent proceediugs.  One  of  his  asso- 
ciates, a  man  of  the  name  of  Redding, 
was  gamekeeper  to  Sir  John  Dolbin, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  One  morn- 
ing James  Annesley  was  out  with  a 
gun  shooting  small  birds,  when  Red- 
ding called  him  to  assist  m  capturing 
a  net  with  which  a  man  of  the  name 
of  l^glestone  was  fishing  in  the 
river ;  Annesley's  gun  unfortunately 
went  off  in  the  scuffle,  and  mortally 
wounded  E^glestone.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  discharge  of 
the  gun  was  purely  accidental :  but 
Lora  Andesea  (for  Richard,  Lord 
Altham,  had  in  the  meantime  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title  also)  seized  the 
opportunity  to  de8troy,as  he  thought, 
the  claimant  of  his  title  and  estates. 
He  instituted  a  prosecution  against 
James  Annesley  tor  murder ;  he  was 
prodigal  of  money  and  promises 
amongst  the  witnesses ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  willingly  rive 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  get  him 
hanged.  The  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey 
acquitted  Annesley,  and  Lord  An- 
glesea's  machinations  recoiled  upon 
himself;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  greatly  influenced  both  the 
court  and  jury  against  him  on  the 
subsequent  trial. 

On  the  11th  of  November  1743 
the  trial  for  the  recovery  of  the 
estates  came  on  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Dublin.  It  lasted  fifteen 
days,  and  above  ninety  witnessea 
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were  examined.  The  issue  between 
the  parties  was  of  the  simplest  and 
boldest  character.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  asserted  that,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1715,  Lady  Altham  had 
been  delivered  at  Dunmaine  of  a  son 
and  heir ;  that  all  the  customary  so- 
lemnities  and  rejoicings,  had  taken 
place :  thatthe  child  was  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged and  treated  both  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Altham  as  their  son ;  that 
he  was  shown  and  spoken  of  as  such 
to  visitors  and  friends ;  that  when 
the  separation  between  his  parents 
took  place,  the  mother  passionately 
entreated  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  child  with  ner, 
which  the  father  refused,  keeping 
the  boy  and  educating  him  as  the 
heir  to  his  title  and  estates.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  denied  that  Lady 
Altham  ever  had  a  child  at  all.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  verv  ground  of 
the  separation  between  herself  and 
her  husband  was  the  discomfort  and 
disappointment  occasioned  by  her 
bearing  no  heir ;  that  it  was  known 
to  every  relation  and  visitor,  to  evenr 
servant  in  the  house,  that  Lady  Al- 
tham never  had  a  child ;  that  the 
servant  who  had  attended  her  from 
her  arrival  in  Dublin  to  the  hour 
of  her  death,  who  had  dressed  and 
undressed  her  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  had  never  been  absent 
for  more  than  one  single  week  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  was 
living,  and  would  prove,  not  only 
that  no  child  ever  was  born,  but  that 
there  never  was  the  slightest  chance 
or  probability  that  I^d^  Altham 
would  have  a  child.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  a  simpler  issue  or 
one  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
easier  for  conclusive  proof  one  way 
or  the  other ;  yet  two  juries  came 
to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions, 
and  so  positive  is  the  testimony  on 
each  side,  that  it  seems  even  now, 
after  carefully  reading  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  which  is  preserved 
in  upwards  of  five  hundred  columns 
of  the  State  Trials,  to  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  this  case  was  not  one 
of  personation  or  disputed  identity. 
If  Lady  Altham  ever  had  a  son.  it 
was  admitted  that  James  Annesley 
was  that  son.    Nor  was  the  case  one 
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of  concealed  or  doubtful  marriage,  or 
obscure  birth,  such  as  have  frequently 
occupied  the  courts.  From  the  ar- 
rival of  Lady  Altham  in  Ireland  un- 
til her  separation  from  her  husband, 
a  period  of  about  three  years,  they 
resided  publicly  together ;  kept  a  large 
establishment  of  servants,  and  visited 
and  associated  with  persons  of  the 
most  various  rank  and  position  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  seems  incre> 
dible  that  any  dispute  should  ever 
have  arisen  upon  a  point  so  easy  of 
proof  as  whether  persons  of  their 
rank,  and  so  circumstanced,  had  or 
had  not  a  child ;  and  as  we  read  the 
evidence  adduced,  the  testimony  on 
the  one  side  seems  absolutely  con- 
clusive, until  it  is  met  by  contra- 
dictory evidence,  to  all  appearance 
equally  conclusive,  on  the  other. 

The  household  at  Dunmaine  was 
large  and  disorderly,  consbting  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  servants,  m)m 
the  English  housekeeper,  who  was 
**  sent  over  by  my  ladyj"  and  who  re- 
joiced in  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  Mrs  Settright;'  down  to  "  Smutty 
the  dog-boy,  who  was  very  ugly. 
Poor  Smutty !  immortalised  by  his 
ugliness.  He  shows  his  ill-favoured 
countenance  for  a  moment,  and  dis- 
appears into  utter  obscurity.  Lord 
Altham  had  about  him  also  a  number 
of  hangers-on,  and  humble  compan- 
ions; but  besides  these  he  associated 
with  gentlemen  of  his  own  rank  and 
position;  and  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses called  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant was  a  Major  Richard  Fitzgerald. 

The  M^jor  deposed  that  in  the 
year  1715  he  was  in  the  town  of 
Koss,  liaving  had  occasion  to  go  there 
on  account  of  some  business,  arising 
from  the  death  of  his  uncle,  a  Mr 
Pigott,  who  lived  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  In  Ross  he  met  Lord  Al- 
tham, who  invited  him  to  dinner. 
The  Mfyor  excused  himself,  as  he  waa 
engaged  to  dine  with  some  brother 
ofiicers — 

**  But  Lord  Altham  said  deponent  must 
dine  with  him,  and  come  to  drink  some 
groaning  drink,  for  that  his  wife  was  in 
labour.  Deponent  told  him  that  was  a 
reason  he  ought  not  go ;  but  Lord  Al- 
tham would  not  take  an  excuse,  and 
sent  the  deponent  word  the  next  day  to 
Ross,  that  kU  vtfe  wcu  brought  to  bed  of  a 
ton;  and  the  deponent  went  to  Dua- 
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maine  and  dined  there,  and  had  some 
discourse  about  the  child,  and  Lord  AU 
tham  swore  that  the  deponent  should 
see  hii  son,  and  accordingly  the  nurse 
brought  the  child  to  deponent,  and  de- 
ponent kissed  the  child,  and  gave  half-a- 
guinea  to  the  nurse ;  and  some  of  the 
company  toasted  the  heir-apparent  to 
Lord  Anglesea  at  dinner.  That  this  was 
the  day  after  the  child  was  bom :  and 
deponent  says  that  he  left  the  country 
the  next  day,  and  went  to  the  county  of 
Waterford,  to  his  own  house  at  Prospect 
Hall.  Says  deponent  saw  the  woman  to 
whom  he  gave  the  half-guinea,  this  day 
of  his  examination ;  that  he  remembers 
her  well,  because  he  took  notice  of  her 
when  he  gave  her  the  half-guinea,  that 
she  was  very  handsome  ;  i^at  he  did 
not  stay  at  Dunmaine  that  night,  but 
came  to  Ross  at  nightfall,  and  was  at- 
tacked in  the  road  by  robbers  ;  that  he 
crossed  the  ferry  on  his  return  home — 
remembers  that  Lord  Altham  was  in  high 
spirits  with  the  thoughts  of  having  a  son 
and  heir."  * 

It  seems  impossible  to  add  to  the 
force  of  this  testimony.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  impeach  the  character 
or  credibility  of  the  witness.  Every- 
thing concurred  to  fix  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  his  mind ;  mistake 
appears  impossible ;  and  no  motive 
is  assignable  for  wilful  falsehood. 
Nor  is  the  evidence  given  by  the 
next  witness  less  conclusive.  John 
Turner  was  seneschal  to  Lord 
Anglesea.  He  had  lived  at  Dun- 
mame  for  ten  years ;  he  had  visited 
Lord  Altham ;  and  soon  after  his 
own  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
December  1714,  he  observed  ap- 
pearance of  pregnancy  in  Lady  Al- 
tham. He  says,  that  the  next  time 
he  saw  Lady  Altham  she  told  him 
she  had  a  son ;  that  he  afterwards 
saw  the  boy,  and  had  him  in  his 
arms  at  Dunmaine  when  he  was 
about  a  year  and  half  old ;  that  Lady 
Altham  led  the  child  across  the  par- 
lour, and  Lord  Altham  kissed  bim 
and  called  him  ''Jemmy  :"  that  he 
saw  the  child  subsequently  at  Ross, 
and  afterwards  at  Kinnay  and  Oar- 
rickduff,  after  the  separation  be- 
tween Lord  and  Lady  Altham,  when 
he  was  treated  by  his  father  in  all 
respects  as  his  legitimate  son ;  that 
in  the  year  1722,  meeting  Lord  Al- 
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tham  at  a  tavern  in  Dublin,  the  boy 
was  sent  for,  and  Lord  Altham  said 
to  deponent,  "You  were  seneschal 
to  Earl  Arthur  and  Earl  John, 
and  you  may  be  seneschal  to  the 
child.- 1 

During  the  eight-and-twenty  years 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  olrth 
of  the  child  in  1715  and  the  trial 
in  1743,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
many  of  those  whose  evidence  would 
have  been  most  valuable  should  have 
died  ;  amongst  them  were  those  who 
stood  sponsors  for  the  child  at  its 
baptism ;  Mr  Colclough,  Mr  Cliff, 
and  Mrs  Pigott,  members  of  families 
still  holding  high  positions  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  christening,  the  rejoicings  that 
took  place,  the  bonfires  and  festivi- 
ties, were  proved  by  servants  who 
lived  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
proved  repeatedly  and  consistently. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  article  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  evidence  of  the  fifty 
witnesses  who  were  called  to  substan- 
tiate the  claimant's'  case.  It  would 
seem  almost  needless  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  Msgor  Fitzgerald 
and  John  Turner.  Every  conceivable 
confirmation,  however,  was  given. 
Friends  of  Lord  Altham  swore  to 
conversations  with  him,  in  which  he 
had  spoken  in  the  roost  open  manner 
of  his  son,  and  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  brother's  e]^pectations 
of  being  his  heir.  Witnesses  were 
product  who  had  been  present  and 
assisting  at  the  very  birth  of  the 
child ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
although  t^ese  witnesses  were  drawn 
firom  every  rank  of  life,  no  success- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
the  credibility  of  any  of  them,  nor 
was  any  inconsistency  to  be  dis- 
covered in  their  testimony  further 
than  might  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  lone  period  that 
had  elapsed  oetwen  the  events  to 
which  they  spoke  and  the  time 
when  they  gave  their  evidence.  We 
now  come,  however,  to  the  most 
remarkable  conflict  of  testimony 
which  occurs  in  the  whole  case.  A 
woman  of  the  name  of  Joan  Laffan 
was  called.  She  deposed  that  she 
entered  Lord  Altham's  service   in 
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1715;  that  she  was  employed  as 
nursemaid  to  attend  on  the  child  as 
soon  as  he  came  from  the  wet-nurse ; 
that  he  was  at  that  time  three  or  four 
months  old,  and  was  in  her  charge 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  that  he 
was  treated  in  all  respects  as  their 
child  by  both  Lord  and  Lady  Altham, 
who  showed  great  fondness  for  him, 
and  into  whose  bedroom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  the  child  in  the 
morning. 

She  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
separation  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Altham.  "It  was,"  she  said,  "on 
account  of  Tom  Palliser."  "  My  Lord 
had  laid  a  plot  against  him,  and  on 
one  Sunday  morning  pretended  to 
my  lady  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
out  to  dinner.  That  Mr  Palliser 
breakfasted  with  my  lord,  and  they 
had  a  bottle  of  mulled  wine  for 
breakfast.  As  soon  as  my  lord  was 
gone  out,  Mr  Palliser  went  into  my 
lady's  room,  and,  the  plot  having 
been  laid  before,  a  signal  was  made 
that  brought  my  lord  back;  that  my 
lord  ran  up  with  his  sword,  and  had 
him  brougnt  out  of  the  room,  and  the 

froom  came  to  Palliser  and  said  to 
im,  *  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  my 
lady  company  V  and  took  out  a  case- 
knife  in  order  to  cut  his  nose,  but  he 
was  ordered  only  to  cut  his  ear. 
That  deponent  was  standing  hy  in 
the  room^  and  she  Jiad  the  child  in 
her  handy  and  he  showed  her  tlie  Hood 
out  of  Pallisei^^s  ear ;  it  was  the  soft 
part  of  the  ear  that  was  cut,  and  the 
chill  pointed  at  the  blood  that  came 
out  of  the  ear,*'*  The  same  witness 
deposed  that  "  she  was  present  when 
my  lord  and  lady  parted ;  that  she 
saw  my  lady  at  the  door  with  the 
child  in  her  arms;  that  my  lord  came 
out  of  the  house  in  a  great  rage,  and 
asked  where  his  child  was,  and  upon 
being  told  that  he  was  with  his 
mother,  he  ran  up  to  her  and  snatch- 
ed the  child  out  of  her  arms;  that 
my  lady  begged  very  hard  she  might 
take  the  child  along  with  her,  but 
my  lord  swore  he  would  not  part  mth 
tlie  chUd  upon  any  comiaeration ; 
that  my  lady,  finding  she  could  not 
prevail,  burst  out  a -crying,  and 
begged  she  might  at  least  give  the 
chud    one  parting  kiss;   that  my 
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lord,  with  some  difficulty,  consented^ 
and  then  my  lady  drove  away  to 
Ross.*'t 

Such  is  Joan  Laffan's  story,  and 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  was  confirmed  by 
another  witness  ;t  but  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  turn  to  Palliser^a  account 
'  of  the  same  transaction. 

He  stated  that  when  he  was  veiy 
young,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
bunmaine,  which  was  within  about 
three  miles  of  his  father's  resi- 
dence, and  used  to  ride  Lord  Al- 
tham's  horses  hunting.  That  one 
day  as  they  were  returning  home^ 
Lord  Altham  told  him  that  he  was 
determined  to  part  with  his  ladj;; 
and  upon  deponent's  asking  him  his 
reasons,  my  lord  replied,  "I  find 
Lord  Anglesea  will  not  be  in  friend- 
ship with  me  while  I  live  with  this 
woman,  and  since  I  Iiave  no  cJiild 
hp  her,  I  vdll  part  with  her^  Pal- 
liser tnen  gives  an  account,  in  all 
material  circumstances  the  same  as 
Joan  Laffan's,  of  his  being  entrapped 
by  Lord  Altham  into  his  wife's 
room,  and  falsely  a(;cused  of  being 
there  for  an  improper  purpose ;  he 
takes  ofi"  his  wig  and  shows  the  jury 
where  his  ear  was  cut,  solemnly  as- 
severates the  innocence  of  Lady  Al- 
tham, and  declares  not  only  that  no 
child  was  present  upon  that  occasion, 
but  that  ne  "  never  saw  a  child  in 
the  house,^  Upon  this  the  Court, 
"  apprehending  that  there  was  some 
contradiction  between  the  evidence 
of  Palliser  and  that  of  Joan  Laffan," 
as  indeed  they  well  might,  ordered 
Laffan  to  be  recalled,  and  the  two 
witnesses  to  be  confronted.  Each 
repeated  the  story,  each  was  equally 
clear,  distinct,  and  positive.  We 
have  said  that  Joan  Laffan's  evidence 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an- 
other witness,  who  deponed  to  hav- 
ing been  present  at  tne  parting  of 
Lady  Altham  and  her  child.  The 
same  is,  however,  the  case  with  the 
testimony  of  Palliser,  which  web 
confirmed  by  Mary  Heath,  Lady  Al- 
tham's  woman,  who  went  with  her 
in  the  carriage  to  Ross,  and  who 
swore,  most  positively,  that  no  such 
child  ever  was  in  existence.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Palliser  and 
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Laffan  agree  that  the  charge  against 
Lad^  Altham  was  false :  that  Laffan 
attributes  the  plot  to  tne  revenge  of 
the  serTants.  on  account  of  some 
mischievous  ooyish  tricks  which  had 
been  played  upon  them  by  Palliser ; 
whilst  Palliser  himself  attributes  it 
to  the  deeper,  and  more  probable, 
motive,  of  a  determination,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Altham,  to  get  rid  of  a 
wife  from  whom  he  hoped  for  no 
heir— a  motive  which,  we  have  seen, 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  darkest  do- 
mestic tragedies  that  have  disgraced 
humanity.  The  case,  however,  is 
beset  with  difficulties  on  all  sides ; 
for  if  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  Palliser  as  true,  the  inevitable 
consequence  follows,  that  we  must 
hold.  Dot  onlv  Joan  Laffan,  but  Ma- 
jor ritzgerald.  Turner,  and  many, 
indeed  most  of  the  fifty  witnesses 
called  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and 
who  swore  p<»itively  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child,  to  have  been  deli- 
berately peijured. 

After  the  separation  Lady  Altham 
went  to  reside  at  Ross,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Dublin.  Her 
circumstances  were  extremely  nar- 
row, and  her  health  bad,  but  she 
was  faithfully  attended  until  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  October 
1729,  by  Mary  Heath.  From  her 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1713,  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  week,  this  woman 
was  never  absent  from  her.  Whilst 
she  resided  at  Dunmaine,  Heath 
dressed  her  every  morning,  and  un- 
dressed her  every  night;  and  this 
witness  swore  in  the  most  distinct 
and  positive  manner  that  Bhe  never 
had  a  child.  It  seems  to  be  enough 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  all  hu- 
man testimony  to  find  evidence  so 
cleiir,  distinct,  and  unimpeachable, 
on*  each  side,  to  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  on  one  side  or  the  other 
there  must  be  the  most  wilful  and 
deliberate  peijnry,  and  yet  to  feel  it 
impossible  to  say  on  which  side  per- 
jury exists. 

Lord  Altham  removed,  shortly  after 
his  separation  from  lis  wife,  to  a 

5 lace  called  Kinnay,  in  the  county  of 
[ildare,  and  the  issue  now  assumes 
a  different  aspect  It  is  admitted 
that  there  was  a  child  at  Kinnay. 
that  he  was  pat  to  sdiool  by  Lord 
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Altham  and  treated  as  part  of  his 
family ;  but  it  is  contended  that  he 
was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Lord 
Altham,  bv  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Joan  Lanuy,  who  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  house  at  Dunmaine,  and  that 
he  had  been  brought  to  the  house 
subsequently  to  Lady  Altham*s  de- 
parture. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  case  the 
claimant  is  met  with  the  general 
denial — Lady  Altham  never  had  a 
son.  Prove  that  she  had,  and  we 
will  admit  you  to  be  that  son.  In 
the  latter  part,  the  defendant  savs  in 
substance,  I  admit  that,  during  tord 
Altham's  residence  at  Kinmay,  there 
was  a  boy  who  passed  as  his  son.  I 
admit  that  you  are  that  bov :  but  you 
are  not  the  heir  of  Lord  Altham,  but 
his  illegitimate  son  by  Joan  Landy. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  there- 
fore, changes  its  character :  when 
Mary  Heath  swears  that  her  mistress 
never  had  a  child,  whilst  Eleanor 
Murphy  swears  that  both  ehe  and 
Heath  were  present  at  the  birth,  one 
or  the  other  must  be  peijured.  But 
Lord  Altham  might  use  expressions 
as  to  "  little  Jemmy"  which  one  wit- 
ness might  understand  as  being  a 
distinct  declaration  of  his  legitimacy, 
and  another  might  think  only  con- 
veyed the  expression  of  his  affection 
for  his  natural  child. 

During  the  first  period  the  exist- 
ence of  the  child  is  denied  ;  during 
the  second  it  is  admitted ;  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  tne  boy^  waiving  for  the 
present  the  question  of  who  was  his 
mother. 

Lord  Altham.  after  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  formed  a  connection 
with  one  Miss  Gregory,  who  seems 
to  have  exercised  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him.  After  a  short  time 
poor  ''Jemmy'*  was  turned  out  to 
wander  in  rags  about  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  Here,  however,  he  met  with 
friends  :  a  good-natured  student  in 
Trinity  College,  of  the  name  of  Bush, 
clothed  and  fed  him,  and  employed 
him  to  run  of  errands,  till  his  grand- 
father told  him  it  was  not  fit  he 
should  have  a  lord  for  his  servant, 
when  he  was  turned  out  upon  the 
worid  again.  He  was  next  taken 
charge  of  by  an  honest  butcher, 
named  PorcelL  who  took  him  home 
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and  brought  him  np  with  his  own 
son.  Parcell  tells  the  Court  that 
whilst 

''  The  boy  was  in  his  house,  a  gentle- 
man (who  was  then  called  Richard  Annes- 
le7,and  is  the  now  defendant,  the  Earl  of 
Anglitiea)  came  to  deponent's  house  and 
asked  if  one  Purcell  did  not  live  there, 
and  said  be  supposed  they  sold  liquors ; 
that  the  gentleman  had  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  and  sat  down,  and  having  called 
for  a  pot  of  beer,  asked  deponent  if  he 
had  a  boy  in  his  house  called  James 
Annesley  ?  To  which  deponent  an- 
swered that  there  was  such  a  boy  in  the 
house,  and  called  his  wife  and  told  her 
that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  the  boy ; 
says  that  the  child  was  sitting  by  the 
fireside,  and  immediately  saw  Mr  Richard 
Annesley,  though  he  could  not  see  the 
child  by  reason  of  the  situation  where  he 
sat ;  says  the  child  trembled  and  cried, 
and  was  greatly  affrighted,  saying, '  That 
is  my  uncle  Dick;'  says  that  when  the 
child  was  shown  to  the  defendant,  he 
said  to  Jemmy,  *  How  do  ye  do  ?*  That 
the  child  made  his  bow,  and  replied, 

*  Thank  God,  very  wclL'  That  the  de- 
fendant then  said,  *  Don't  you  know  me  f 

*  Yes,*  said  the  child,  *  you  are  my  uncle 
Annesley.'  That  thereupon  the  defendant 
told  the  deponent  that  the  child  was  the 
son  of  Lord  Altham,  who  lived  at  Inch- 
core;  to  wliich  deponent  replied,  'I  wish, 
sir,  you  would  speak  to  his  &ther  to 
do  something  for  him.' "  • 

The  child's  fear  of  his  uncle  was  not 
without  good  cause.  About  tliree 
weeks  aner  Lord  Altham's  death, 
Richard  Annesley  came  a  second  time, 
to  seek  for  the  child,  and  desired  it 
should  be  sent  to  one  Jones*s  in  the 
market.  Purcell  suspected  mischief. 
The  honest  butcher  shall  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  words : — 

*'  Then  deponent  took  a  cudgel  in  one 
hand,  and  the  child  in  the  other,  and 
went  to  the  said  Jones's  house,  when  he 
saw  the  present  Earl  of  Anglesea  (who 
was  then  in  mourning),  with  a  constable, 
ond  two  or  three  other  odd-looking  fel- 
lows attending  about  the  door ;  that  de- 
ponent took  off  his  hat,  and  saluted  my 
lord,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
return ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  child 
in  the  deponent's  hands,  he  called  to  a 
fellow  that  stood  behind  deponent's 
back,  and  said  to  him, '  Take  up  that 

thieving  son  of  a  (meaning  the 

child),  and  carry  him  to  the  place  I  bid 
you.'    After  some  more  language  of  the 
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Bame  kind  from  his  lordship,  the  de- 
ponent said,  *  My  lord,  he  is  no  thief : 
you  shall  not  take  him  from  me;  and 
whoever  offers  to  take  him  from  me,  I'll 
knock  his  brains  out ;'  then  deponent 
took  the  child  (who  was  trembling  with 
fear)  and  put  him  close  between  hia 
legs.'-t 

Some  high  words  passed,  but  the 
butcher  was  true  to  his  trust;  the 
lord  and  the  constable  sneaked  off, 
and  the  child  was  carried  back 
in  safety.  He  was  not  lon/^  so 
fortunate.  Fear  of  a  repetition 
of  the  attempt  to  capture  him 
induced  him,  very  foolishly,  to  leave 
his  friend  the  butcher.  He  then 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  Mr 
Ti|[h ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  the 
emissaries  of  his  nude  discovered  his 
retreat,  forced  him  into  a  boat,  and 
on  boajtl  a  ship  bound  for  Philadel- 
phia, which  sailed  on  April  1728. 
His  uncle  himself  placed  him  in  the 
ship,  and  returned  to  Dublin,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  had  heard  the 
last  of  him.  All  the  details  of  this 
nefarious  transaction  are  given  with 
the  utmost  minuteness,  and  without 
shame  or  hesitation,  by  the  very 
a^nts  who  were  employed  in  it 
The  share  which  Lord  Anglesea  took 
in  the  abduction  of  his  brothei^s 
child  is  hardly  disputed.  The  con- 
tention is  confined  to  the  point  that 
the  child  was  illegitimate.  The  vil- 
lany  of  the  act  seems  never  to  have 
struck  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
But  this  act  appears  to  us  to  turn 
the  wavering  balance  of  evidence 
against  Lord  Anglesea.  If  this  boy 
were  really  the  son  of  Joan  Landy. 
it  could  not  be  difficalt  for  Lord 
Anglesea  to  procure  proof  of  that 
fact  whilst  the  events  were  so  recent, 
whilst  Ladv  Altham  was  still  living, 
and  when  he  had  himself,  by  C9m- 
mon  consent,  been  admitted  to  'the 
title  and  estates  of  his  brother.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  the 
boy  was  his  brother's  legitimate  son, 
he  had  the  strongest  interest  to  re- 
move him  out  of  the  way  before  any 
inquiries  could  be  made,  and  whilst 
he  was  in  the  obscurity  into  which 
his  father  had  permitted  him  to  fall. 

Yet  a  suspicion,  almost  eaually 
strong,   against  the   truth   of  the 
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Judicial  Puzzles, — The  Annesley  Case, 


claimant's  case,  would  seem  to  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  Joan  Landv  was 
living,  and  yet  was  never  called. 

The  claimant's  story  was,  that  this 
woman  was  his  nurse ;  that  her  own 
child,  which  was  a  few  months 
older  than  himself,  had  died,  when 
he  was  four  or  five  years  old,  of 
smallpox.  Who  could  be  so  valu- 
able a  witness  for  the  claimant  as 
this  woman?  Yet  she  was  never 
examined,  nor  was  her  absence  ever 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  If  it  is 
amied  that  she  might  have  been 
caUed  by  either  side— that  it  was 
equally  open  to  the  defendant  to  pro- 
duce her  to  negative,  as  to  the  claim- 
ant to  produce  her  to  support  the 
story^it  may  be  answered,  that  she 
could  hardlv  be  expected  to  come 
forward  to  denounce  her  own  son  as 
an  impostor.  The  non-production  of 
a  witness  who  must  have  important 
evidence  in  her  power,  who  was  na- 
turally the  witness  of  the  claimant, 
and  whose  absence  is  not  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  throws  the  grav- 
est suspicion  upon  his  whole  case. 
To  what  conclusion,  then,  can  we 
come  ?  The  jury,  after  a  consultation 
of  about  two  hours,  found  for  the 
claimant.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
considered  Heath,  Palliser,  Rolph, 
and  the  other  witnesses  who  swore 
to  the  non-existence  of  the  child,  to 
have  peijured  themselves.  Theplain- 
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tiff  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  for  an  indict- 
ment for  peijury  was  at  once  pre- 
ferred against  Mary  Heath.  The  same 
evidence  was  repneated ;  Joan  Laffan 
was  again  examined.  But  the  jury 
found  her  "Not  Guilty."  They  must, 
therefore,  have  considered  that  Laf- 
fan,  and  all  those  who  swore  to  Lady 
Altham  havmg  had  a  child,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
acquitted  Heath.  James  Annesley 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
further  steps  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  estates  and  honours  to  which  the 
decision  of  the  juiy  had  established 
his  title.  He  died  at  Blackheath  on 
the  2d  of  January  1760.  His  uncle 
Richard  Annesley,  Lord  Anglesea. 
closed  his  career  of  profligacy  ana 
cruelty  twelve  short  months  after- 
wards. James  Anneslev  left  a  son, 
who  died  an  infant,  and  a  daughter, 
who  married,  and  whose  children 
died  young.    Thus  his  line  became 

were,  reverted  to  his  uncle.  Sucn 
was  the  termination  of  the  "  Annes- 
ley Case,"  memorable  for  the  dark 
mystery  in  which  it  must  for  ever 
remain  shrouded,  and  for  the  curious 
picture  which  it  affords  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  life  that  prevailed 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  own  day. 
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ABY  SCHEFFEB. 


The  painter  of  "  Prancesca  di  Ri- 
mini" has,  we  rejoice  to  say,  been 
fortunate  in  a  biographer.  The  his- 
tory of  80  true  a  man — the  develop- 
ment of  a  genius  so  great  and  so 
benign  out  of  a  career  so  checkered 
and  an  epoch  so  troublous— the  ever 
onward  progression  of  an  art  which 
at  length  essayed  such  sublime  argu- 
ment,—such  a  life  and  such  a  history 
well  deserved  to  be  recorded.  It  was 
Ary  Scheffer  who,  beyond  all  his 
contemporaries,  strove  to  make  a 
picture  the  exponent  of  noble  thought; 
and  now  in  these  Memoirs  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  beauty  and  the 

Eure  emotion  which  breathe  from  out 
is  works,  were  but  the  expression  of 
an  earnest  life  devoted  to  virtue  and 
religion.  Mrs  Grote  has  brought  to 
her  well-wrought  task  no  ordinary 
advantages.    The  life  of  the  gifted 

Eainter,  hidden  from  the  world  in 
ome  seclusion,  is  here  gracefully 
sketched,  from  personal  recollection, 
with  all  the  finish  and  tender  solici- 
tude which  intimate  and  affectionate 
intercourse  could  bestow.  The  career 
of  Scheffer  as  the  devoted  patriot, 
now  fighting  for  his  country  s  free- 
dom, and  then  doomed  to  weep  over 
her  bondage,  is  also  recorded  by  Mrs 
Grote  in  colours  caught  from  vivid 
reality,  and  with  a  detail  and  an 
anecdote  taken  from  the  actors  them- 
selves. It  has  been  her  obiect  to 
trace  the  painter's  genius  through 
the  patriots  virtue— to  look  at  the 
artist's  works  as  mirrors  into  which 
a  noble  life  had  cast  its  beauteous 
reflections— shadowy  spiritual  forms, 
rising  from  out  the  uepths  of  the 
souFs  calm  consciousness.  In  the 
Manchester  "  Art  Treasures,"  and  in 
other  collections  public  and  private, 
we  have  all  known  and  loved  the 
works  of  this  great  and  good  man  ; 
and  we  think  it  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  give,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  a  slight 


sketch  of  his  life,  with  an  analysis  of 
his  genius. 

Ary  Scheffer  was  bom  in  the  year 
1795,  at  Dordrecht,  in  Holland. 
His  father,  a  German,  had  possessed 
competentfortune,ana  pursued  paint- 
ing more  from  choice  tnan  necessity. 
Under  the  French  Revolution,  when 
Holland  became  annexed  to  the 
Rejjublic,  Scheffer  the  elder  was  de- 
spoiled of  his  property,  and  his  widow 
with  three  children  found  themselves 
in  necessitous  circumstances.  We 
soon  learn,  however,  that  Ary,  the 
eldest  son,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  mani- 
fested a  talent  so  precocious,  that  in 
the  "salon,* at  Amsterdam, a  picture 
which  he  exhibited  attracted  much 
attention.  Henri,  too,  showed  a  pro- 
mise in  the  same  direction.  Madame 
Scheffer  wisely,  then,  considered  that 
the  best  course  was  ta  foster  talents 
thus  early  and  strongly  manifested. 
For  this  purpose  she  transported  her 
family  to  Paris,  the  city  where,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  best  instruction  could 
be  obtained.  In  the  year  1811,  Ary 
was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  "  atelier" 
of  Guerin,  a  disciple  of  the  famed 
Louis  David,  the  chief  of  the  classic 
or  heroic  school  Here  for  some 
years  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
drawing,  anatomy,  and  perspective, 
as  the  preliminary  and  necessary 
elements  to  his  adopted  profession. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  exigencies 
of  his  family  impelled  him  to  practise 
painting  for  profit  before  ne  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  at  this 
period,  says  Mrs  Grote,  "that  Ary 
began  to  produce  those  agreeable 
pictures,  in  which  the  expression  of 
the  gentler  sympathies  form  the  inte- 
rest and  the  subject — a  description 
of  composition  always  certain  to  at- 
tract purchasers,  and  falling  within 
the  powers  of  execution  at  tne  com- 
mand of  a  youthful  hand."  To  these 
and  some  subsequent  years  belong 
such  familiar  yet  tender  compositions 
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as  *'  Le  Bapt^me,"  "  La  Veuve  du 
SoldaC  "La  M^re  Convalescente,*' 
"  Lea  Eofans  du  Marin  ;**  followed  by 
more  mature  works  :  "  La  Defense  de 
Missolonghi,"  "  Les  Pemmes  Souli- 
otes,"  and  "La  Bataille  de  Morat." 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
** atelier"  of  Guerin,  Scheffer*8  pro- 
fessional education  had  commenced 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  degenerate 
school.  "  The  Restoration  "  of  the 
legitimate  government,  setting  loose 
the  springs  of  energy,  wrought  a  re- 
volution even  in  the  arts.  The  classic 
school  to  which  Scheffer  had  been 
bound,  "  everywhere  gave  way,"  says 
Mrs  Grote,  "to  the  romantic;  the 
conventional,  again,  to  the  sentimen- 
tal and  passionate.  Victor  Hueo  in 
dramatic  literature,  llossini  in  lyric 
music,  G^ricault  and  Delacroix  in 
painting— these  led  the  van  of  the 
new  movement.  The  young  Ary  also 
tried  his  hand,  and  in  1819  exhibited 
his  picture  of  'Les  Bourgeois  de 
Calais,'  in  which  was  discerned  an 
evident  intention  to  break  through 
old  traditions,  and  to  aim  rather  at 
compositions  clothed  in  expression 
and  feeling.** 

But  Scheffer  soon  allied  himself  in 
politics  to  the  opposition  which  ha- 
rassed the  government  of  the  Restor- 
ation. He  is  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Grange,  the  well- 
known  residence  of  General  Lafayette. 
He  becomes  the  associate  of  Augus- 
tin  Thieiry,  of  Lady  Morgan,  and 
others  of  advanced  opinions.  He 
enters  warmly  into  political  confede- 
racies, and  enrols  himself  a  member 
of  the  "  Carbonari"  Thus  for  a  time 
were  his  energies  diverted  from  his 
art,  and  his  slender  means  of  subsist- 
ence heavily  taxed.  It  is,  we  confess, 
with  little  regret  that  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  misfortunes  at  length  drive 
Schefifer  once  more  to  the  tranquil 
and  more  remunerative  labours  of  Iiis 
studio.  At  this  fortunate  juncture 
in  hL)  destiny,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Duke  ana  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  future  King  and  Queen  of  the 
French.  From  this  moment  dates 
the  mutual  and  memorable  friendship 
which  grew  up  between  Scheffer  and 
the  royal  family ;  a  friendship  which, 
year  by  year,  seems  to  have  matured 
into  warmer  affection,  and  which 
death  only  could  terminate.   Scheffer 
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now  becomes  instructor  of  the  royal 
children  ;  he  is  the  master  who  fos- 
tered the  art  talent,  and  cherished 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Princess  Marie; 
he  is  for  years  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  palace ;  and  yet  throughout,  to 
bis  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  is  ever 
the  honest  patriot,  whose  independ- 
ence and  truth  can  neither  be  bought 
nor  biassed.  The  spirit  of  the  man 
is  noble  and  uncompromising.  A 
simple  drawing-master  to  the  royal 
children,  he  yet  knew  what  was  due 
to  his  self-respect.  We  find  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  he  either  would  main- 
tain his  authority  or  surrender  his 
post  Thus  Mrs  Grote  relates,  that — 

"  During  one  of  the  lessons  which,  at 
a  later  stage,  Scheffer  was  giving  to  the 
children  of  the  royal  family,  one  of  the 
hrothers  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the 
master,  and  used  soipe  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions towards  him.  Scheffer  banished 
the  offending  prince  from  the  lesson. 
The  Queen  interposing  to  obtain  a  re- 
mission  of  this  penalty,  Scheffer  resigned 
his  appointment.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  were  so  grieved  and  discomposed 
at  the  loss  of  their  master,  that  they 
begged  and  entreated  him  to  resume  his 
position;  yet  he  was  inexorable,  until 
the  King  adding  bis  own  earnest  en- 
deavours,  Scheffer  was  induced  to  give 
way,  and  he  presided  anew  over  their 
artistic  studies.  But  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  mutinous  pupil  should 
never  more  join  in  the  lesson,  and-he  was 
accordingly  excluded.  1  am  afraid,*'  says 
Mrs  Grote,  "  it  must  be  added,  that  this 
incident  was  long  remembered  by  both 
parties." 

The  high  mental  culture,  the  simple 
yet  uncompromising  honesty  and 
truth  of  Aiy  Scheffer,  no  less  than 
his  skill  in  art,  soon  won  for  him 
the  confidence,  and  secured,  as  we 
have  said,  the  abiding  friendship  of 
the  Orleans  family.  Scheffer  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  all  those  qualities 
which  inspire  affection  and  respect. 
Duty  was  the  law  of  his  bein^,  and 
self-sacrifice  the  practice  of  his  life. 
Engaged  in  the  severe  study  of  his 
art.  secluded  in  the  retirement  essen- 
tial to  the  unfolding  of  his  genius, 
he  yet  ever  responded  to  the  call  of 
private  friendship  and  public  patriot- 
ism. Occupied  in  works  of  high 
imagination,  holding  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  great  departed,  he 
yet  was  a  man  who  walked  the  path 
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of  a  simple  plodding  life ;  and  in  the 
midst  or  airy  reverie,  he  still  pre- 
served a  sober,  scratinising  eye  for 
the  actual  world  around  hvax.  The 
wisdom  of  the  man  was  great,  and 
his  knowledge,  like  his  sympathy,  ex- 
tended. His  whole  nature  seems  to 
have  been  dven  to  noble  aspiration, 
either  for  humanity  at  large,  or  for 
the  advance  of  that  art  to  which  he 
was  so  ardently  devoted.  The  un- 
eventful epoch  of  the  Restoration, 
though  little  to  his  taste,  offered  at 
least  no  great  distraction  to  the 
quiet  development  of  his  genius. 
For  ten  whole  years  we  find  him 
silently  working  for  a  livelihood, 
steadfastly  striving  to  mature  his 
powers,  and  to  make  the  pictures 
which  he  so  laboriously  executed, 
the  pure  expression  of  the  noblest 
thought.  Already  he  had  secured 
in  his  art  a  high  position,  when  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  was  again 
broken,  and  he  was  called  once  more, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  to  become 
an  actor  upon  the  stage  of  public 
politics— to  lay  aside  for  a  time  his 
pencil,  and  gird  on  his  sword  to  fight 
for  his  country's  rights.  In  that  year 
of  overturning,  Paris  is  in  ferment, 
and  hostile  parties  are  likely  to  come 
into  violent  collision.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  July,  Scheffer  is 
in  the  public  streets.  "The  game,"  he 
exclaims  to  a  friend,  '*  is  b^f^in,  and 
we  must  play  it  out."  The  con- 
flict, indeed,  soon  commenced,  and 
"Scheffer  was  among  those  who 
fought  unceasingly  through  two  of 
the  'glorious  days'  which  crowned 
resistance  with  victory."  On  the 
morrow  of  the  third  and  decisive 
day,  Scheffer,  fairly  tired  out,  was 
resting  at  his  own  house  in  the  Rue 
Chap^,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  Monsieur  Thiers. 
The  dialogue  which  ensued  is  so 
graphic,  that  we  give  Mrs  Grote's 
own  words : — 

"'Well,  Scheffer,*  exclaims  Thiers, 
'here  I  am !  I  want  you:  I  have  done 
everything  that  wna  necessary.'  *  How  ! 
done  everything?*  calmly  inquired 
Scheffer.  'Well,  I  mean  that  I  have 
been  to  the  Udtel  de  Yille — seen  the 
members  of  the  Municipal  Committee — 
seen  the  *  chefs  de  partis'  at  Lofitte's — 
and,  in  short,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
munication    to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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which  you  must  assist  me  in  convening 
to  KeuUly.'  *  Hey-day,'  replied  Scheffer, 
*  so  jou  mean  that  I  am  to  go  with  you 
as  a  kind  of  commissioner  from  the 
leaders  of  the  party  f '  *  I  do,*  rejoined 
M.  Thiers,  '  and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  you  are  known  to  keep  good 
horses  in  your  stable  ;  for,  look  you,  we 
can  go  in  no  other  way  than  by  riding 
on  horseback.*  'That  ia  certain,'  quoth 
Scheffer  ;  '  the  barricades  would  render 
the  passage  of  a  carriage  impossible.' 
'But,  stay,'  said  Thiers;  'how  shall  I 
manage  about  mjnumture  t  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  sit  on  one  of  y<mr  great  beasts.' 
Thereupon  Scheffer  hastened  to  the 
stables  of  young  Ney  (son  of  the  Mar- 
shal), with  whom  he  was  on  intimate 
terms,  and,  borrowing  a  small  nimble  nag 
for  his  friend,  they  started  on  their  im- 
portant errand. 

''The  barricades  presented,  in  truth, 
some  obstacles  to  their  progress;  but 
Scheffer  being  a  practised  horseman, 
leaped  his  horse  over  them.  M.  Thiers 
could  not  manage  matters  quite  so  ac- 
tively. The  mob,  however,  good-natur- 
edly aided  him  to  scramble  through, 
lifting  him  almost  bodily  over  the  piles 
of  stones,  ftc,  horse  and  all,  laughing 
heartily  at '  le  petit  commis '  for  his  bad 
horsemanship.  As  M.  Thiers  rode  in 
white  stockings  and  shoes,  and  wore 
spectacles,  'I  suspect,'  observes  Mrs 
Grote,  '  that  his  personal  appearance  did 
afford  some  scope  for  the  light-hearted 
jokes  of '  le  peuple '  on  that  morning." 

The  two  envoys  auickly  arrive  at 
the  Cb&teau  de  Kcuilly.  The  Duchess 
of  Orleans  reproves  Scheffer  for  pre- 
suming that  her  husband  could  ac- 
cept the  proposals  offered  ;  but  after 
some  debate  and  delajr,  the  negotia- 
tion is  ended,  and  Louis  Philippe  in 
due  time  is  proclaimed  King  of  the 
French.  Ary  Scheffer  becomes,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  reign,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  palace.  He  receives  from 
the  King  commissions  for  the  paint- 
ing of  pictures  for  Versailles ;  he  is 
the  constant  instructor  to  the  youi^ 
and  gifted  Princess  Marie;  he  is 
sent  as  the  companion  of  the  King*8 
eldest  son  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp : 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  royal 
favour,  we  tindj  as  ever,  that  he  pre- 
serves intact  his  independence;  that 
his  conscience  cannot  oe  bought ;  and 
that  his  tonffue  refuses  to  flatter. 
He  speaks  the  truth  boldly,  and 
warns  the  King^  when  troublous 
times  are  threatenmg,  of  the  impend- 
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ing  fate.  Bat  he  will  not  anticipate 
the  current  of  events.  The  Orleans 
dynasty  had  disappointed  Scheffer's 
too  sanguine  expectations.  He  felt 
discouraged,  if  not  indeed  disgusted, 
by  the  conauct  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  deliberately  held  himself  aloof 
from  all  public  affairs.  But  during 
these  eighteen  years,  lying  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  artistic  life,  he  had 
at  least  this  satisfaction,  that  in  un- 
disturbed rest  he  was  able  to  labour 
at  his  profession.  Then  it  was  that 
were  matured  some  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  his  genius.  Let  us  pause 
in  this  lull  of  party  strife,  and  exa- 
mine at  calm  leisure  the  progress 
which  he  made. 

Scheffer  in  his  Art  seems  to  have 
exemplified  Wordsworth's  leading 
axiom,  that  poetry  is  the  recollection 
of  excitement  in  moments  of  tran- 
quiUity.  Scheffer  felt  deeply— acted 
courageously;  his  life  was  often  in 
tumult  and  disappointment,  and  even 
bitter  anguish  at  times  filled  his  cup 
to  overflowing.  His  art  then  came 
as  a  haven  of  rest  after  life's  troub- 
lous tossings;  the  storm-dashed  bark 
lay  in  grateful  rest— the  heaving  and 
the  moaning  of  the  distant  sea  break- 
ing in  ripples,  and  dying  in  echoes 
on  the  sheltered  shore.  Howling 
winds  were,  in  the  realms  of  his  tran- 
quil art,  softened  into  gentle  whis- 
pers; and  angry  waves,  which  rose 
neneath  the  storm-cloud,  sank  into 
rest  on  the  hushed  cradle  of  the  deep 
— a  mirror  to  the  sunset  and  the  stars 
of  twilight  After  the  fever  and  the 
heat  of  day,  the  art  of  Scheffer  came 
as  the  pale,  pure  moonlight,  with  sil- 
ver clouds  sailing  before  the  queen  of 
night.  It  is  as  if,  wearied,  outworn, 
and  disheartened,  he  said  to  the  world, 
Yex  me  no  more.  Let  me  shut  the 
study-door  upon  the  strife  and  the 
uproar,  the  Jealousy  and  the  ambi- 
tion, which  1  too  have  found  vanity 
and  vexation.  Let  art  be  to  me  all 
that  I  have  sought  for  in  life :  but, 
alas !  sought  in  vain.  Let  it  oe  to 
me  that  ineffable  beauty  which  I  have 
loved  and  cherished  in  the  silent 
chamber  of  my  thoughts— have  seen, 
it  may  be,  as  a  fleeting  shadow,  ana 
then  for  ever  lost,  l^t  it  be  to  me 
the  soul's  sweet  calm ;  let  it  bo  the 
promised  peace  and  the  bright  re- 
ward.   Shattered  wrecks  of  forlorn 
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hopes  lie  scattered  on  every  shore; 
but  there  is  a  sky  above^  cloudless 
and  serene,  and  sister  spirits  seem  to 
call  and  beckon  to  a  blessed  abode. 
Such  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the 
language  of  Scheffer,  and  such  his 
faith  in  art.  Other  painters  there 
have  been  who,  mingling  in  life,  and 
fighting  in  the  world,  pointed  through 
their  works  to  a  widely  different 
moral  The  art  of  Salvator  Rosa 
was  not  a  reaction  and  revulsion,  but 
a  reflex.  His  pictures  in  their  storm- 
tossed  clouds  gloried  in  the  war  of 
the  elements :  and  his  bandit-haunted 
caves  rgoicea  in  plunder  and  conspir- 
acy. Kubens,  indeed,  as  Scheffer, 
mmgled  in  political  action,  and  was 
intrusted  with  state  confidence;  but 
he,  too,  in  his  art,  like  Salvator, 
gloried  in  the  life  which  he  found  in 
contest  around  him.  His  works  show 
no  misgiving  or  distrust.  He  rev- 
elled in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  wealth  and  nigh  position ; 
his  colours  are  the  transport  of  en- 
joyment, and  the  lines  of  nis  compo- 
sition seem  to  dance  for  delight.  But 
the  pictures  of  Scheffer  tell,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  very  different  tale.  Sober 
and  chastened,  they  seem  to  say :  I 
have  seen,  all  tne  works  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,  and  behold,  all  is  van- 
ity and  vexation  of  spirit.  One  gen- 
eration passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh.  I  will  seek  for 
myself  in  the  world  of  art  a  more 
abiding  trust  Great  eternal  verities 
cannot  change.  Essential  truths,  and 
forms,  and  l^uties,  cannot  die  away. 
I  will  make  my  art  a  foretaste  of 
those  heavens  where  the  weary  may 
find  rest 

In  the  midst  of  much  discourage- 
ment, and  oft  with  a  wounded  spirit, 
there  was  at  least  one  person  who 
could  sympathise  with  Scheffer  in  his 
dreams.  The  Princess  l^Iarie,  the 
sculptor  of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "  the  finest 
modem  figure  to  be  found  at  Ver- 
sailles," luid  been  his  pupil  from 
childhood.  The  life  and  early  death 
of  this  gifted  daughter  of  the  King 
comes  as  a  touchmg  episode  in  the 
memoirs  of  Scheffer.  rrom  her  ear- 
liest years,  her  only  delight  had  been 
in  works  of  art,  and  in  the  best  of 
books.  The  sudden  exaltation  of  her 
family  seemed  to  have  alarmed  her ; 
^e  was  filled  with  misgiving,  she 
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'  had  a  contempt  for  "  the  oflBcial 
tribe*'  around  her,  and  all  that  was 
daily  passing  before  her  eyes  inspired 
her  with  disgust.  She  absented  her- 
self from  the  splendid  '*f§tes"  by 
which  Louis  Philippe  hoped  to  sus- 
tain his  waning  popularity,  and 
loved  rather  to  retire  within  her 
modest  studio.  "  One  evening,"  we 
are  told,  **  during  which  she  was 
working  in  her  atelier,  in  company 
with  Scheffer,  there  were  5000  people 
throDging  the  salons  below,  wherein 
dancing  and  feasting  were  going  on. 
*  When  I  reflect,'  said  the  princess  to 
Scheffer,  *  upon  what  is  passing  down 
there— what  ambition,  what  avidity 
for  gaiUj  what  flatteries— and  upon 
the  way  m  which  my  father  is  cheated 
and  deceived  by  them,  I  feel  happy 
to  be  out  of  it  aU.' "  Such  hold,  in- 
deed, had  her  art  obtained  upon  the 
ardour  of  her  youthful  mind,  that 
she  would  sit  up  by  night,  unknown 
to  her  parents,  in  order  to  pursue  her 
studies.  In  a  simple,  heartfelt  sketch, 
written  by  Scheffer  on  her  death,  he 
tells  us  that  "  her  settled  dream  was, 
to  lead  the  life  of  an  elevated  con- 
scientious artist,  and  thus  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  over  high  art  in 
France.  She  chose  for  her  studies 
books  calculated  to  ripen  and  develop 
her  intellectual  faculties.  Scientific 
treatises,  imaginative  works,  every- 
thing was  read,  and  read  with  profit 
by  her.  All  that  seemed  great  and 
worthy  of  admiration  she  prized  at 
its  full  value."  Death  came,  as  we 
know,  at  an  early  age,  and  Scheffer 
mourned  her  loss.  In  his  studio  he 
placed  a  bust  to  her  memory  in  a 
retired  recess,  where  few  were  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Scheffer,  as  we  have  seen,  made  of 
his  transcendental  art  a  kind  of  quiet 
refuge ;  yet  even  in  this  his  chosen 
sphere  he  was  for  many  years  tossed 
aoout  ere  he  gained  a  steadfast  an- 
chorage. Among  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions—battles with  warriors  and 
bristling  lances,  and  tempests  of 
dashing  wave  and  stormy  shipwreck 
—we  find  indications  of  that  mental 
tumult  and  dramatic  conflict  which 
have  often  marked  the  salient  works 
of  great  minds  still  heaving  in  unrest. 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  outset  upon 
fife,  Scheffer  had  wellnigh  lost  his 
way  in  political  tumults  and  conspir- 
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acies.  He  had  sought  in  false  paths 
for  an  impossible  ideal,  and  had  been,, 
we  fear,  misled,  in  the  too  generous 
confidence  of  youth,  into  vulgar  and 
noisy  democracy.  His  pictures  of 
this'period  show  a  like  unsatisfactory 
conflict.  He  was  beating  about  with- 
out sure  guidance.  A  mere  mundane 
materialism  having  for  the  moment 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  he  walked 
with  unsteady  stops,  as  if  uncertain 
of  his  footing.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, we  see  indications  that  the 
clouds  were  opening  on  his  future 
sky;  that  the  star  had  risen  which 
should  guide  him  on  his  way.  During 
this  doubtful  priod  as  of  interreg- 
num, when  this  world  and  a  better 
were  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
his  art,  his  pictures  seem,  we  must 
confess,  unsatisfactory.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  assuredly  wanting  in 
the  fling,  the  vigour,  and  passion 
which  give  command  to  many  an 
inferior  artist ;  and  on  the  other, 
they  stand  as  yet  far  off  from  that 
pure  spirituality  which  at  a  subse- 
quent time  shone  so  supremely  in  his 
works. 

Of  this  intermediate  stage  of  tran- 
sition, the  well-known  picture  in  the 
Luxembourg,  "Les  Femmes  Souli- 
otes,"  is  the  most  important  example. 
In  this  great  work,  Scheffer  for  tho 
moment  allies  himself  to  the  allure- 
ments of  that  romantic  school  of 
which  the  more  carnal  Delacroix 
is  still  the  admitted  chief.  Here 
we  have  the  tumult  of  a  disordered 
composition,  the  vigorous  blackness 
of  deep  shadows  into  which  asphal- 
tum  has  been  freely  flooded,  the  in- 
toxication of  glowing  golden  colour 
which  the  solemn  blue  of  distant 
mountains  heightens  the  more  into 
warm  and  passionate  harmonies. 
This  work,  indeed,  would  seem  to 
show  that  Scheffer  might  have  in- 
dulged in  the  glitter  and  glory  of 
intensest  colour,  had  he  not.  as  we 
think,  unreasonably  deemed  that  the 
sacred  mission  of  spiritual  art  called 
him  to  surrender  what  falsely  seemed 
to  him  a  mere  sensuous  allurement. 
Yet,  ever  and  anon  thrown  in  among 
these  more  intense  compositions  of 
his  earlier  youth,  do  we  see  the 
dawn  of  that  pale,  silvery,  shadowy 
spiritualism,  which  cast  its  moon- 
light pallor  over  his   latent  ideaL 
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His  theory  on  the  subject  of  colour 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  for 
once  explicit  expression  in  the  pic- 
ture of  "Divine  and  Terrestrial 
Love."  The  love  of  earth  is  here 
seen  in  golden  hair,  the  flesh  flushed 
in  the  amorous  glow  of  youth  and 
passion,  the  flaunting  drapery  hot 
with  the  blaze  of  restless  red.  By 
the  side  of  the  terrestrial  Venus 
stands,  in  silvery  light  and  tempered 
grey,  with  tipraised  hand  of  admoni- 
tion, her  spiritual  sister,  thickly 
draped  in  the  chaste  folds  of  white 
raiment,  as  in  the  statues  of  '^  Pudi- 
dtia."  Ary  Scheffer,  in  this  his 
cherished  theory,  that  colour  is 
basely  allied  to  the  flesh,  was  guilty, 
we  are  persuaded,  of  an  error  alike 
false  to  nature  and  pernicious  to  art. 
Perhaps  the  most  solemn  and,  we 
may  say,  the  most  spiritual,  moment 
which  nature  knows,  is  that  hour 
of  blushing  sunset,  when  sky,  and 
cloud,  and  lake  are  sapphire,  and 
emerald,  and  ruby.  The  life  of 
Nature,  in  her  opening  spring  of 
promise,  and  in  her  closing  autunm 
narvest,  is  rich  in  gay  and  glad 
attire;  it  is  death  only,  aged  and 
crowned  with  snow-wreath,  that 
puts  on  a  garb  of  solemn  sadness, 
and  totters  forth  in  shadowed  grey. 
And  ae^ain,  as  sky  and  rainbow  glories, 
and  the  sun's  dazzling  splendour, 
excel  the  sober  hues  of  earth,  so  does 
heaven  show  itself  more  resplendent 
than  the  lower  world.  Hence  Reve- 
lation ever  paints  the  Eternal  City 
with  precious  ^tes  and  streets  of 
gold,  and  saints  m  gorgeous  apparel. 
And  hence,  in  like  manner,  did  the 
great  religious  painters  of  Italy — 
Perugino,  Francia,  Bellini,  and  others 
—use  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
lustrous  colour,  bright  with  the  light 
of  gems,  to  enhance  to  the  utmost 
that  hallowed  expression  for  which 
they  sou{;ht  There  is  no  doubt 
Schefier.  m  his  theory  and  practice, 
was  wnoUy  wrong :  nature  and 
authority  are  indeed  against  him. 
The  want  of  colour,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  some  degree  mars  his 
works;  his  pictures  are  proportion- 
ably  cold  in  their  religion,  and  their 
worship  is  without  rapture. 

Thus  we  see  that  Schefier  was,  by 
a  somewhat  strange  anomaly,  at  once 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  cold  painter. 
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The  action  which  he  threw  into  the 
world  became,  in  his  art,  reaction, 
and,  by  a  law  known  in  dynamici^ 
rebounded  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus,  within  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fession, an  ascetic,  he  deliberately 
adopted  an  austere,  self  -  denying 
manner,  and  sought  to  satisfy  the 
souls  vision  through  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  bodily  eye.  Hence  have 
his  works  a  uniform  and,  we  believe, 
a  studied  hardness  of  line  and  dry- 
ness of  handling— a  want  of  round- 
ness and  relief,  as  if  the  figures  were 
marble  bas-reliefs  rather  than  flow- 
ing liquid  pictures.  By  a  like  ano- 
maly and  contradiction,  while  he 
was  bold  in  political  action,  he  was 
timid  in  art  execution.  It  is  as 
if,  in  religious  art,  he  felt  that  he 
had  entered  on  a  wholly  different 
region;  as  if  all  that  belongs  to 
animal  courage  and  self-help  was 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  had  simply  to  wait  for  in- 
struction with  humbled  soul  and 
trembling  hand,  faltering  and  stum- 
bling when  it  did  not  come.  In  the 
quiet  retreat  of  his  studio,  where, 
sometimes  for  davs,  he  sat  secluded 
from  the  world,  which  had  grown  to 
him  a  weariness,  he  would  brood  in 
the  depths  of  nis  highly  wrought 
consciousness,  and  seem  lost  save 
to  the  vision  of  his  own  creations. 
Hence  do  we  find  him  powerless  to 
seize  with  dramatic  force  a  charac- 
ter foreign  to  his  own;  and  hence 
even  his  portraits  are  often  feeble, 
and  his  works  in  general  deficient 
in  the  vigorous  grasp  and  pointed 
purpose  of  a  man  who  could  lay  firm 
hola  upon  the  actual.  As  a  conse- 
quence, or  at  least  by  a  natural  con- 
nection, we  find  him  great  and  sus- 
tained only  in  the  Quiescence  of  re- 
pose—incapable, indeed,  of  force  in 
action,  or  swiftness  in  motion.  He 
was,  doubtless,  the  chief  among 
spiritual  artists ;  but  yet  it  must  be 
laid  to  his  charge  that  he  failed 
in  that  highest  philosophy^  which 
knows  how  rightly  to  unite  this 
actual  world  to  the  ideal  which 
lies  beyond,  and  looks  for  the  sane 
mind  and  the  healthful  art  as  the 
issue  of  a  sound  pbysicjue. 

It  seems  to  us  evident,  indeed, 
that  phvsicial  and  political  action 
was  with  Schefier  not  eo  much  the 
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result  of  bodiW  vigour  as  of  meutal 
aspiratioD.  His  character  aod  bis 
paintings  seem  alike  to  point  to  this 
oonclusion  j  and  thus  considered,  his 
life  and  his  works  present  no  con- 
fli9ting  anomalies.  Political  contest 
was,  we  conceive,  with  him  no  mere 
outburst  of  restless  and  turbulent 
power— no  rude  animal  passion, 
which  loved  in  democracy  an  un- 
ruly riot;  it  was  rather  a  holy 
stnving  for  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  ^ood  ;  it  was  a  duty  which 
his  conscience  required  of  him  to 
perform—a  service  which  he  owed 
to  his  country,  and  to  humanity 
itself.  Thus,  at  certain  periods  in 
his  life,  at  the  call  of  patriotism, 
he  came  forth  and  sacrificed  his 
peace,  his  safety,  and  his  beloved 
art.  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  freed<yn ; 
and  then,  when  the  urgent  neces- 
sity had  passed,  or  disappointment 
dashed  his  hopes,  he  relapsed  once 
again  into  his  habitual  repose,  and, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  studio,  strove  to 
fashion  with  the  painter's  pencil 
that  ideal  perfection  which  his  sword 
had  failed  to  win.  Thus,  rightly 
considered,  his  art  and  his  life  com- 
pose, we  think,  into  completest  har- 
mony. 

But  though  in  this  sense  the  artist 
and  his  works  are  united,  yet  in  an- 
other aspect  they  were  too  widely 
severed.  It  had  been  well,  indeed, 
for  the  world  had  ScheflFer  found  it 
possible  to  infuse  into  its  rude  dis- 
cord the  harmony  and  the  beauty  of 
his  heaven-bom  art;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  his  art  it  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  been  salutary  could 
he  have  taken  from  actual  life  some- 
what more  of  nature  and  of  vigour. 
But,  as  often  befalls  the  artistic 
temperament,  his  mind  proved  too 
sensitive  to  sustain  the  shocks,  and 
to  bear  up  against  the  reverses,  which 
the  conflict  for  political  profession 
necessarily  involves.  From  the  fight, 
v/hich  appeared  to  him  hopeless,  he 
beat  a  retreat,  heartbroken,  and 
turned  for  refuge,  as  we  have  seen, 
to ,  painting ;  his  wounded  spirit 
uttering  its  anguish  in  chastened 
ibrms  of  pathos.  This,  too,  had  its 
charm— the  joy  which  lies  in  sor- 
row. "The  tendency,*'  says  Mrs 
Grote,  "to  depression  of  spirit*  which 
latterly  bespread  itself  over  his  life, 
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would  seem  to  have  had  its  share  in 
disposing  Scheffer  to  seek,  in  the 
speculative  and  spiritual,  a  refuge 
from  the  poignant  disappointmenta 
of  the  everyday  world.  To  this 
source  I  conceive  that  we  are  in 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  pecn- 
liar  charm  which  distinguishes  his 
later  works,  to  which  this  same 
*  sombre '  tone  of  mind  doubtlessly 
gave  the  'key-note'  of  religious, 
uioughtful  melancholy." 

The  arts  are,  after  all,  for  men 
endowed  like  Scheffer,  the  fitting 
sphere.  There  will  always  be  rude 
hands  found  to  do  the  rougher  work 
of  life ;  always  men  in  abundance 
for  the  politics  of  the  world— men 
whose  breath  is  agitation— moulded 
in  coarse,  tough  day,  expressly  "  to 
bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time," 
"  the  oppressor's  wrong,"  the  "inso- 
lence of  office."  We  confess  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  ever  see 
a   sensitive   and    refined  intellect, 

fifted  with  literary  or  artistic  power, 
escend  into  the  arena  of  party  or 
social  strife.  Let  such  modes  of 
action  be  left  for  others.  Men  of 
these  finer  faculties,  when  thrown 
upon  a  tumultuous  stage,  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  misunderstood,  and 
their  subtler  qualities  lying  beyond 
general  appreciation,  serve  only  for 
tJie  slighting  talk  of  idle  tongues. 
An  artist  and  a  literary  man  may 
promote  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  and  his  kind  in  his  own  ap- 
pointed way.  Labour  enough,  dis- 
appointment enough,  in  bis  own  pe- 
culiar line  of  duty,  he  will  doubtless 
have  to  bear;  yet  for  him  comes 
the  recompense  in  a  joy  and  a  bright 
reward,  with  which  no  stranger  shall 
intermeddle.  The  poet  and  the 
artist  fiud  in  nature,  and  in  the  cre- 
ated beauty  of  imagination, 

"  Another  gift. 
Of    aspect  more  sublime;    that  bleasod 

mood, 
Id  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery^ 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weaiy  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened." 

And  this  "  serene  and  blessed  mood  " 
was  to  Scheffer  as  sweet  rest  after 
sore  conflict— as  healing  balm  for  a 
wounded  spirit.  His  later  works,  at 
least,  show  that  his  troubled  eye  had 
at  length  been  "made  quiet  by  the 
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power  of  hanDony ;"  that  even  in  his 
sorrow  he  had  foond  "the  deep 
power  of  joy,**  and  seen  beneath  a 
raffled  surtioce  an  inner  life  of  peace. 
And  even  now,  for  us,  when 

"The  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung   upon  the   beatings   of  the 

heart- 
How  oft,  in  spirit,*^ 

may  we  turn  to  pictures  such  as 
these  by  Scheffer,  and  find  a  blessed 
retreat. 

We  learn  that  in  1842,  after  twelve 
years'  trial  of  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
Schetfer^s  political  ardour  had  at 
length  been  eflFectually  damped.  He 
had  reached  his  fiftv-second  year— 
''an  age  when  a  full  experience  of 
men  and  things  usually  brin^  its 
fruit,  in  the  form  of  what  the  French 
term  desillusionnement.**  He  had  by 
this  time  given  the  world  a  fair  trial, 
and  it  was  found  wanting;  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  more  forcibly^impress  the 
truth  of  our  preceding  reflections 
than  the  foUowmg  passage  from  Mrs 
Qrote*s  Memoirs : — 

''Disgusted  by  the  vulgar  politics 
'  buzzing  *  around  him — further  depressed 
in  spirits  by  the  disastrous  death  (in 
1842)  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  on 
whom  he  had  placed  his  last  fond  hope  of 
future  better  days  for  France — Scheffer 
drew  closer  and  closer  to  his  art,  ceasing 
to  connect  himself  with  public  afikirs, 
otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Quard  (in  which  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain),  performing  its  duties 
and  obligations  like  other  men.  In  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  Rue  Chap- 
tal,  and  with  a  taste  and  judgment 
ripened  by  long  practice  and  thoughtful 
meditation— seeing  little  company  be- 
yond a  few  privileged  friends  and  ama- 
teurs of  art — Scheffer's  imagination  had 
more  ample  leisure  than  heretofore  for 
attentive  and  sustained  concentration 
<m  lofty  and  sacred  subjects.  I  believe 
{in  spite  of  what  Diderot  says)  that  in 
order  to  excite  profound  emotion  in 
others,  in  any  walk  of  art — painting, 
acting,  or  singing — ^you  must  either  ex- 
perience such  in  your  own  person,  or 
arrive  at  a  strong  belief  in  its  presence 
by  a  previous  effort  of  fancy.  Such 
effort  is,  however,  only  fruitful  when 
pursued  in  solitude,  and  under  perfect 
abstraction  from  disturbing  forces.  The 
secret  of  Scheffer's  advance  in  the  power 
ol  investing  his  compositions  with  a 
deeply  sentimental  charm,  lay,  as  I  con- 
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ceive,  partly  in  his  strict  devotion  to 
his  art,  partly  in  a  greater  abstinence 
from  the  external  commerce  of  society." 

An  English  critic  has  justly  ob- 
served that  an  artist  should  be  fitted 
for  the  best  society,  but  yet  keep  out 
of  it  ''The  external  commerce  of 
society**  dissipates  an  artist*s  powers, 
and  takes  from  the  depth  and  the 
truth  of  his  feelings.  The  multitude 
to  whom  he  is  introduced  just  desire 
acquaintance  with  his  countenance, 
v;ish  to  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  to  scan  his  manner  and  his  bear- 
ing. This  done,  they,  with  some 
threadbare  compliment,  depart  under 
the  self-complacent  satisfaction,  it 
may  be.  that  they  too  have  part  and 
lot  with  genius— can  comprehend  a 
great  man,  and  even  detect  his  lurk- 
ing weakness.  Scheffer,  we  are  glad 
to  know,  used  abstinence  in  this 
often  too  seductive  dissipation.  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  he  possessed  that 
assurance  oi  greatness  within  his 
own  breast,  wmch  makes  mere  ordi- 
nary adulation  in  no  way  needful. 
He  cherished,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  finer  part  in  his  humanity, 
and  cultivated  those  higher  facul- 
ties, which  bring  their  own  reward. 
His  works  sufficiently  manifest  a 
taste  which  had  been  educated  by 
converse  with  the  purest  minds, 
and  the  loftiest  products  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  His  life  was  one  long 
mental  labour  of  no  ordinary  assi- 
duity. We  find  that  he  read  in  the 
original  tongues  the  standard  works 
in  the  literatures  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  (Germany.  His  trans- 
lations of  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Byron, 
and  Dante,  into  his  own  sister  art, 

Erove  how  intimately  and  profoundly 
e  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
these  master  creations,  and  how 
thoroughly  the  thoughts  and  the 
word-painted  characters  of  these  and 
kindred  writers  had  taken  possession 
of  his  imagination.  We  see  with 
what  critical  skill — with  what  fine 
insight— he  could  perceive  the  light 
and  the  shade,  the  form  and  the 
colour,  of  an  author*s  meaning,  as  it 

Elayed  across  the  page,  and  ere  he 
xed  it  upon  canvass.  We  can 
well  understand  that,  with  a  taste  so 
highly  cultured,  he  could  endure  only 
the  best  writers— that  he  could  read 
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only  the  choicest  books.  But  of  all 
books,  we  are  told,  the  Bible  was 
most  frequently  in  bis  hand,  espe- 
cially during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  The  New  Testament,  as  many 
of  his  most  spiritual  compositions 
testify,  was  to  him  not  only  the  guide 
in  life,  but  the  inspirer  of  his  art. 
Again  and  again  would  he  read  of 
the  mission  of  the  Saviour,  for  again 
and  again  would  he  essay  to  make 
the  Divine  Word  dwell  in  the  region 
of  his  art.  A  mind  so  gentle  found 
itself  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
benign  genius  of  Christianity.  And 
that  book  which  tells  of  the  conflict 
of  earth  and  the  sorrow  of  life,  yet 
leads  to  a  haven  of  rest,  was  to  him 
of  all  books  the  most  conformable  to 
his  experience  and  his  need,  and  the 
most  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
that  art  for  which  he  laboured  and 
lived. 

Yet,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
Scheffer  did  not  reach  his  idem  con- 
summation but  by  long  and  arduous 
steps.  The  demands  which  he  made 
upon  himself  were  great— the  laws 
which  he  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  an.  artist  were  by  no  means  easy 
to  be  fulfilled.  "  To  be  a  true  artist,'^' 
he  writes,  "  one  must  possess  within 
one's  Sjclf  a  certain  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, with  deep  and  powerful  con- 
victions, worthy  of  being  expressed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  arts— by  prose 
composition,  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
or  painting.  Thus  ever-aspiring, 
his  collected  works,  brought  together 
in  Paris  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
were  specially  interesting  and  in- 
structive, as  manifesting  the  strug- 
gles, the  transitions,  and^  withsd, 
the  sure  progression  of  his  ^nius. 
We  have  already  spoken  ot  that 
period  of  unrest  through  which  most 
earnest  minds  have  to  pass,  wherein 
Scheffer,  tossed  upon  the  conflicting 
waves  of  life,  seemed  troubled  as  by 
warring  elements.  Materialism  in 
his  art  was  then  contending  against 
spiritualism— this  world  opposing  it- 
self to  a  hope  beyond.  There  were 
obstinate  questionings  which  de- 
manded solution,  yet  found  none; 
the  existence  of  evil  and  the  triumph 
of  sin  lying  as  dark,  impenetrable 
mysteries.  He  felt  that  moral  ob- 
liquity and  physical  deformity  were 
marrmg  the  loveliness  of  creation ; 
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he  beheld  innocence  betrayed,  truth 
vanauished,  justice  outraged,  and 
Gods  likeness  upon  earth  every- 
way mutilated;  these  indeed  were 
stumbling-blocks  lying  in  the  path 
of  an  artist  who,  like  Schefler,  was 
thirsting  for  beauty  and  perfection. 
And  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen, 
Scheffefs  early  and  middle-age  crea- 
tions manifest  a  mind  of  which  the 
clear  vision  was  darkened,  and  the 
free  action  oppressed.  In  literature^ 
a  like  mental  phase  is  by  no  means 
rare.  Byron  in  "  The  Giaour,"  Dante 
in  his  vision  of  purgatory  and  hell^ 
and  Goethe  in  his  "Puust "  and  other 
works,  each  gave  expression  to  the 
soul's  longing  and  agony.  Hence 
can  we  easily  understand  wherefore 
Scheffer  found  in  such  authors  a 
kindred  sympathy.  In  the  poem  of 
"  Faust,"  he  loved  to  plunge,  with 
his  innate  German  predilections,  into 
the  entangled  mysteries  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  The  antagon- 
ism between  man's  intellectual  and 
sensual  nature— human  passion  and 
human  weakness  working  dire  tra- 
gedy—the tender  and  the  terrible 
lying  side  by  side— the  clear,  cold 
shrewdness  of  calculating  intellect 
and  the  mystic  mazes  of  a  mind 
wandering  on  a  dark  imi)enetrable 
night ;  here,  indeed,  in  this  drama, 
was  field  wide  enough  for  a  man 
who,  like  Scheffer,  was  as  yet  beat- 
ing about  without  certain  resting- 
place.  Hence  the  well-known  series 
of  pictures  taken  from  "  Faust,  *^ 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  other  works 
by  Goethe.  "  Faust  in  his  Study,'* 
before  him  lying  a  large  folio,  rest- 
ing on  a  skull— the  jeering  Mephis- 
topheles  stealing  into  the  distance — 
is  one  among  many  examples  of  that 
region  of  doubt— of  dark  scepticism 
fitfully  lighted  by  credulity — high 
purpose  overthrown  by  iusidious 
stratagem,  which  the  works  of  Schef- 
fer at  this  period  suggest.  "  The 
King  of  Thule"— the  aged,  venerable 
"  harper,"  by  whom  stands  tlie  youth- 
ful yet  melancholy  Mignon— with 
other  kindred  works,  may  be  taken 
as  illustrations  of  a  mind  struggling 
to  inform  the  tenement  of  cl^  of 
that  mental  abstraction  and  intro- 
version, that  metaphysical  penetra- 
tion, that  bewilderment  of  the  eye 
which  wanders  and  then  fixes  itself 
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on  vacancy — characteriRtics  -which 
signalise  some  phases  of  the  genius 
ot  Scheffer  in  common  with  the  crea- 
tions of  well-known  German  authors. 
There  are  eyes  which  seem  to  look 
through  space  and  time,  dazzled  by 
excess  of  light,  and  then  veiled  in 
darkness;  there  are  full -crowned 
brows  whereon  proud  intellect  sits 
enthroned,  which  yet  in  deep-knit 
furrows  of  gathering  perplexity 
would  appjear  to  threaten  ruling 
thought  with  overthrow;  there  is 
the  clenched  hand  of  strong  resolve, 
and  yet  the  unsteady  step  which 
cannot  carry  purpose  to  its  goal : 
such  is  that  metaphysical  art  of 
Scheflfer,  which  essays  the  highest 
argument,  and  yet  stumbles  on  the 
very  threshold— which  strives  to  re- 
veal all,  and  yet,  perhaps  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  end  is 
content  to  elude  the  diflSculty  by 
hiding  its  face  in  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery. 

Passing  on  from  these  creations  of 
stem,  scrutinising  intellect,  we  enter 
upon  a  sphere  more  suited  to  the 
capabilities  of  art  in  works  of  sym- 
pathy and  emotion.  Mignon  is  the 
romantic  offspring  of  a  poet's  fancy. 
A  being  more  sensitive,  subtle,  and 
artistic,  never  issued  from  the  brain 
of  mao.  And  Scheffer,  who  had 
found  in  Faust  a  god  of  reason,  seems 
for  solace  to  have  clung  to  Mignon 
as  the  child  of  affection.  When  we 
fi;aze  upon  the  sad,  forlorn,  and  friend- 
less maiden — ^poor,  wan,  half- clothed, 
half- grown— wo  feel  profoundly 
touch^.  In  the  oft-engraved  figures, 
"Mignon  regretting  her  Country," 
and  "  Mignon  aspiring  to  Heaven," 
compassion  is  moved  by  the  deep 
grief  of  a  nature  too  sensitive  for 
earth — a  young  heart  that  yearns  for 
its  home  where  the  citron  blooms, 
where  soft  winds  descend  from  the 
blue  heaven— who  weeps,  and  then 
again  sighs  to  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest.  Scheffer  was  asked  whether 
this  little  Mignon  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  one  who  might  be  near  or 
dear  to  him.  He  answered  that  it 
was  the  portrait  of  his  daughter — 
who  came  as  the  solace  to  her  father 
in  hours  of  sadness,  and  at  length 
tended  his  bed  in  death.  Faust's 
Margaret  is  likewise  a  character 
which,  by  beauty  and  calamity,  ap- 
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peals  to  tenderest  sympathy.  The 
pictures  of  "  Margaret  at  the  Well,** 
^*  Margaret  in  Church,"  and  "  Mar- 
garet coming  from  Church,"  are 
as  widely  known  as  the  poem  of 
"Faust"  itself.  Scheffer  has  here 
painted  chastity  as  of  unsunned 
snow,  the  budding  of  the  blushing" 
rose,  and  then  comes  the  canker- 
worm,  and  innocence  is  tainted  by 
shame. 

We  find  in  Scheffer.  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  modem  artist,  the 
love  of  ideal  beauty.  His  antipathy 
to  a  rude  world  and  a  common  nature 
made  him  fondly  cling  to  an  unearth- 
ly loveliness.  The  tendemess  and 
refinement  of  his  feelings  seem  natur- 
ally to  have  found,  in  the  delicacy 
and  purity  of  woman,  their  appointed 
sphere.  Dante  had  his  Beatrice, 
lasso  his  Leonora,  and  even  our 
homely  Wordswortn  his  "phantom 
of  delight."  But  where  shall  we  find 
in  poet's  fancy,  or  in  painter's  vision, 
forms  more  lovely,  features  more 
chastened  and  finelv  chiselled,  minds 
more  subtly  wrought  or  hichly  cul- 
tured, than  in  the  works  of  Scheffer? 
Certain  spiritual  moulds  of  grace 
and  symmetry  seem,  indeed,  to  nave 
early  taken  hold  of  Scheffer's  imagina- 
tion, by  virtue,  it  would  appear,  of 
that  law  of  correspondence  whereby 
mental  states  seek  analogous  outward 
forms  in  nature  or  through  art.  The 
pale  cast  of  sicklied  thought  found 
an  echo  to  its  own  unsullied  purity 
in  silver  tones  of  moonlight  pallor. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  law  well  known  in  the  history 
of  art,  works  closely  allied  to  actual 
life  are  substantive  and  vigorous^ 
rich  in  colour,  deep  in  shadow,  ana 
strongly  marked  in  individual  cha- 
racter. In  such  art,  female  loveli- 
ness comes  in  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 
But  the  goddess  of  beauty  did  not 
woo  Scheffer  in  such  guise.  Even 
when  he  paints  a  Magdalen,  she  ia 
no  Titian  mistress,  but  rather  an 
angel  of  light,  who,  stranded  on  thia 
lower  world  of  sorrow,  implores,  with 
clasped  hands  and  bleeding  heart, 
that  heaven  may  in  mercy  receive 
her  back  again.  In  such  works  aa 
"  St  Monica,"  we  recognise  the  spiri- 
tual beauty  which  comes  of  an  aspi- 
ration that  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
earth.    "The  Holy  Women,"  again. 
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is  by  some  admirers  deemed  Schef- 
fefs  masterpiece;  and  certainly  in 
celestial  beauty  and  rapt  expression, 
they  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Scheffer^s  women  are  not  of  earth ; 
and  it  must,  we  think,  be  confessed, 
that  they  are  of  a  temperament 
and  bodily  frame  little  suited  for  a 
mere  mundane  existence.  They  come 
as  on  aneeb'  visits,  lovely  appari- 
tions, with  starlight  wreaths  around 
the  brow,  and  twilight  softness  in 
their  gentle  eye.  In  the  well-known 
figure  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  we  have,  as 
it  were,  the  remembered  vision  of  a 
romance,  a  being  fashioned  bv  poet's 
fancy,  treading,  it  may  be,  the  con- 
fines of  earth  for  a  season,  and  then 
cauffht  up  to  starry  heights,  henoe- 
fortn  an  object  for  our  worship. 
Art  became,  indeed,  for  Scheffer  more 
and  more  a  kind  of  shadowy  Hades, 
an  intermediate  state  lying  between 
this  grosser  life  and  the  world  of 
spirits.  Hence,  in  looking  at  his 
works,  we  are  not  always  sure 
whether  he  painted  from  a  model  of 
flesh  and  blood,  or  whether  in  the 
night  watches  heavenly  visitants 
entered  by  his  study  door,  and 
grouped  themselves  for  pictures.  In 
"  Les  Douleurs  de  la  Terre,"  an  alle- 
gory intended  "to  teach  us  that 
mortal  passions  and  sorrows  become 
purified  and  refined  in  proportion  as 
the  beings  subjected  to  them  recede 
from  this  earth,"  the  figures  are  robed 
in  garments  already  washed  and 
white :  the  faces  are  of  beauty  chas- 
tened by  ffrief ;  the  heaven-aspiring 
forms  are  borne  upwards  as  a  wail  of 
sorrow,  as  a  lambent  flame  issuing 
from  earth's  great  sacrifice ;  the  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  open  gates, 
and  the  ears  are  attentive  to  the 
distant  song.  Beauty,  indeed— a  hea- 
ven-bom beauty— let  it  be  known  in 
these  degenerate  days  of  inveterate 
and  cherished  ugliness,  was  the  idol 
of  Schefier's  worship.  His  art  is,  in 
fact,  analogous  to  tne  eclectic  philo- 
sophy of  nis  great  contemporary 
Cousin,  who  sought  to  enthrone 
Beauty,  Truth,  and  (Goodness  as  the 
three  eternal  and  coequal  verities. 

We  think,  by  general  consent^ 
Scheffer's  masterpiece  is  the  ^  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini ;  a  work  which,  for 
conception,  composition,  and  treat- 
ment, may  take  rank  with  the  greatest 
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pictures  of  anv  age  or  county.  It 
was  first  exhibited  in  1835,  in  the 
Salon  du  Louvre.  It  at  once  com* 
manded  universal  attention,  and  was 
immediately  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  Like  many  of  Scheffer's 
leading  works,  this  picture  has  been 
more  than  once  reproduced.  A  *'  re- 
plica," executed  under  Scheffer's  eye, 
and  receiving  the  last  touches  from 
his  own  hand,  is  known  to  all  con- 
noisseurs in  the  Brid^ewater  Gallery. 
Upon  a  second  repetition,  Scheifer,  we 
are  told,  bestowed  even  more  than 
his  accustomed  pains.  He  brought 
to  its  execution  tne  added  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  vears :  fine  living 
models  he  used  throughout  for  all 
portions  of  the  nude,  and  the  details 
of  drapery  were  carefully  studied. 
This  glorious  work  we  well  recollect 
as  foremost  among  the  collected  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  1859.  All,  indeed, 
must  remember  those  two  clasped 
figures  in  close  embrace — Paolo  bear- 
ing onward  through  shadowy  realms 
his  beloved  Francesca — darkness  and 
misery  following  in  the  train  of  ar- 
dent desire  and  lond  delight — a  white 
winding-sheet  circling,  as  in  one 
dire  destiny,  the  £[Dilty  lovers,  with 
eyes  closed  in  anguish,  with  entwined 
arms  as  of  unquenched  love ;  for  in 
death  they  are  not  divided. 

Scheffer  had  long  in  his  art  hover- 
ed on  the  shadowy  confines  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  for  years,  as  we  have 
said,  been  a  denizen  of  Hades,  and 
figares  were  accustomed  to  come  to 
him  from  the  dreamlike  land  of 
spirits.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  the  New 
Testament  was  his  constant  study, 
and  accordingly  we  naturally  fina 
that  Scripture  narrative,  and  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Christian's  hopcL 
were,  after  all,  his  most  cherished 
themes.  In  his  "Christ  Consola- 
teur"  and  "Christ  Remunerateur,* 
we  see  the  bighest  types  of  a  spirit- 
ual ideal;  the  peace  too,  ana  the 
blessedness,  which  come  as  the  gifts 
of  hope  and  faith.  Christ  is  seated 
in  the  midst  of  imploring  suppliants 
and  gives  freedom  to  the  captive  ana 
consolation  to  the  afflicted.  This  is 
the  nobla  theme.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  Scheffer  had  now,  after 
sore  conflict — after  a  life  racked  on 
the  rude  world — after,  even  in  hia 
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chosen  art  much  painfal  struggling 
for  a  perfection  which  ever  duded 
his  grasp—it  would  seem,  we  say, 
that  at  length  in  his  later  works  he 
realised  high  spiritual  longings,  and 
entered  in  a  newly  created  world  upon 
a  final  repose  and  bliss.  It  was 
touching  to  see,  in  the  exhibition  to 
which  we  have  already  made  fre- 
quent reference,  pictures  which,  bear- 
ing as  their  date  the  very  year  of  his 
death,  seemed,  as  by  anticipation  of 
onlya  few  short  days,  to  hold  converse 
with  those  serene  heavens  into  which 
he  himself  was  soon  to  enter.  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  in  imagination  to  have 
already  passed  through  the  gates  of 
death,  and  to  have  seen  the  portals 
of  that  city  whence  so  oft  had  issued 
pure  and  beauteous  beings,  the  minis- 
ters of  his  art.  "The  Angel  an- 
nouncing the  Resurrection**  to  at- 
tendant and  awakening  mortals,  still 
left  unfinished  when  the  grave  opened 
at  his  feet,  shows  with  solemn  em- 
phasis the  ruling  passion  strong  even 
m  death.  But  ne  had  lived  long 
enough  to  give  to  his  art  that  per- 
fected body  which  waits  on  immor- 
tality. 

All  honour  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  Scheffer.  He  was  a  true  artist 
and  an  honest  patriot.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  he  refused  to  be 
bought  by  favour,  and  was  never 
subdued  by  the  tyranny  of  power. 
A  high-souled  man,  he  was  conscious 
of  Imving  strenuously  laboured  for 
his  country's  weal :  and  when  he  felt 
that  her  liberties  nad  been  violated, 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  bear.  The 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
disappointed  his  hopes.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  Orleans  reign  he 
wholly  severed  himself,  as  we  have 
said,  from  public  affairs,  raising  his 
voice  only  in  occasional  protest, 
warning  his  royal  master  against  the 
danger  of  the  course  adopted,  fore- 
telling the  catastrophe  which  inevi- 
tably must  come.  But  words  of  calm 
forethought  were  uttered  in  vain. 
In  January  of  the  memorable  1848, 
Scheffer,  in  common  with  all  clear- 
sighted politicians,  became  alarmed 
by  ominous  signs  of  danger.  He 
repaired  to  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
Sunday  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February,  to  give  the  usual 
lesson  to  the  youthful  Count  de  Paris. 
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It  was  only  two  days  prior  to  the 
great  "Banquet"  Whilst  engaged 
with  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  looking  in  at  the  door, 
said,  "  Scheffer,  when  you  have  done 
with  Paris,  come  to  my  private 
room ;  I  want  to  speak  to  yoiL"  The 
lesson  ended,  Scheffer  went  to  the 
DuchoM.  "What  do  you  think," 
said  she,  "about  this  banquet  affair? 
Do  you  entertain  any  apprehensions 
as  to  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  its  being  held?**  Scheffer 
replied,  "  Madame,  I  think  that  the 
precautions  which  have  been  taken 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  anticipated, 
and  that  the  affair  will  pass  off  with- 
out any  serious  results, /or  thU  time. 
But  your  Royal  Highness  must  allow 
me  to  add,  that,  unless  concessions 
are  made  to  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  nation,  some  fresh  manifesta- 
tion will  not  tail  to  arise,  which  may 
not^  perhaps,  be  quite  so  effectually 
resisted."  The  Duchess  coloured. 
"Scheffer!"  exclaimed  her  Royal 
Highness,  "  it  is  a  highly  improper 
proceeding  on  your  part  to  glance 
even  at  the  possibility  of  any  danger 
to  the  monarchy."  Scheffer  bowed 
respectfully,  was  silent,  and  with- 
drew. The  next  day  a  friend  brought 
him  a  letter,  just  received  from  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  stating  that  the 
"Banauet"  had  been  abandoned, 
from  the  dislike  to  provoke  a  conflict 
with  the  authorities.  "  Give  me  the 
letter,"  exclaimed  Scheffer,  "I  will 
carry  it  to  the  Duches&"  He  went. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  per- 
used it  "  How  good  of  you  to  bring 
me  this  welcome  news,  Scheffer;  but 
I  must  have  you  come  with  me  into 
the  Eing^s  cabinet,  to  communicate 
it  to  hS  Majesty."  "Your  Royal 
Highness  must  excuse  me,"  replied 
Scheffer;  "the  King  and  I  were 
never  very  partial  to  each  other ;  I 
would  rather  that  your  Royal  High- 
ness carried  in  the  news  alone." 
After  a  few  minutes,  we  are  told,  the 
Duchess  returned.  "  The  King,"  said 
she, "  is  delighted.  But  do  you  know 
that  he  could  not  help  observinc^,  in 
his  jocular  way,  *Only  look  at  these 
people!  no  sooner  do  they  catch 
sight  of  even  the  tip  of  the  horn,  but 
they  take  to  their  heels.' "  The  very 
next  morning,  Scheffer,  having  been 
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on  daty  as  captain  of  the  National 
Guard  since  early  daylight,  towards 
noon  posted  himself  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Tuileries,  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  King^s  apartments.  A  great 
quantity  of  straw  was  strewn  upon 
tne  entrance,  to  enable  the  dragoons 
to  ride  from  the  other  side  of  the 
chateau,  down  the  steps,  into  the 
garden.  Schefifer  sat  upon  the  straw, 
and  after  some  time  a  voice  was 
heard  cadling  him  by  name.  We 
will  now  quote  Mrs  Grote's  thrilling 
narrative,  as  she  received  it  from  the 
lips  of  Scneffer  himself: — 

" '  Who  calls  ?•  cried  Scheffer.  '  It  is 
I,  the  Queen.'  Scheffer  spzung  up,  ap- 
proached the  ch&teaUy  and  perceived  the 
Queen  at  the  *  crois^.'  He  said,  *  What 
does  your  Majesty  want  with  me  ? ' '  I  want 
you/  said  she,  *  to  assist  in  conducting  us 
outofthecb&teau.  The  King  has  abdicat- 
ed, and  we  are  going  to  depart*  Scheffer 
and  Oscar  LAfajette  immediately  enter- 
ed the  ch&teaUy  in  the  intention  to  ascend 
to  the  King's  apartments  ;  but  they  had 
not  got  half-way  up  when  they  met  the 
King  and  Queen,  their  sons,  and  sons* 
children,  together  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  her  two  sons,  all  coming  hur- 
riedly down  the  stairs.  The  Queen  said, 
'  Scheffer,  keep  close  to  the  King ;  your 
uniform  will  inspire  respect.*  The  King 
gave  his  right  arm  to  the  Queen,  and  they 
set  out  Scheffer  walked  close  to  the 
King,  on  his  left  side ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  following  in  the  train.  Nobody 
spoke  a  word,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  an  officer,  unmindful  of  a  bough  of 
a  tree  which  huog  low,  was  swept  off 
his  horse  by  it  The  King  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  'Pray,  somebody  go 
and  assist  that  officer.'  .  .  .  There 
was  a  considerable  mass  of  people.  Schef- 
fer, knowing  the  impossibility  of  getting 
the  royal  party  away  unrecognised,  took 
off  his  *  schako,'  and,  waving  it  in  the 
air,  called  out  to  the  people,  '  Le  Rot 
part,  vive  le  Roi  I  *  The  people  offered 
no  opposition ;  but  very  few  voices  re- 
sponded to  his  cheer.  Scheffer  then  as- 
sisted the  Queen  into  one  of  the  're- 
mises,' the  King  after  her;  then  one 
child  after  another  was  taken  on  to  their 
laps,  until  five  souls  were  in  the  carriage, 
and  it  could  hold  no  more.  The  King 
kept  calling  out,  'Where  is  my  port- 
folio? Pray,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  lose 
sight  of  my  portfolio.'  Scheffer  caught 
the  portfolio  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  threw  it  up  \o  M. 
Dumas,  who  had  mounted  beside  the 
coachman.     The  second  carriage  having 
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been  filled  in  like  manner  with  the  first, 
the  royal  party  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
(still  escorted  by  the  dragoons),  and  took 
the  road  to  Passy,  along  the  '  Quais.' 

"  There  remained  nowstandiugon  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  with  her  two  sons,  M.  Jules  do 
Lasteyrie,  M.  Scheffer,  and  (I  think)  two 
or  three  more  royal  personages. .  . .  The 
noise  of  the  insurgents  pouring  in  num- 
bers down  the  Rue  de  Rivoh  sounded 
alarmingly  upon  their  ears.  The  Duchess 
now  took  Scneffer's  left  arm,  and  he  held 
the  young  Comte  de  Paris  with  his  right 
hand,  followed  by  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie 
with  the  Due  de  Chartres.  They  re- 
traced their  steps  towards  the  chikteau. 
When  they  reached  the  centre  of  the 
gardens,  Scheffer  heard  a  loud  crash  iu 
the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The 
mob  had  forced  the  iron  gates,  and  were 
thronging  into  the  gardens.  Scheffer 
called  out,  *  Vive  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  !' 
— '  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  I '  The  mob, 
although  offering  them  no  molestation, 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  respond  or 
not  The  young  Comte  de  Paris  took 
off  his  cap  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the 
populace.  The  boy  manifested  no  symp- 
tom of  fear,  pi*eserving  entire  self-pos- 
session. One  of  the  mob  cried  out,  *  Un 
roi  ne  se  d6couvi^  pas  !  * 

**  They  passed  out  of  the  '  Grille*  on  to 
the  'Quai,*  and  walked  along  by  the 
river-side  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Scheffer  stood  near  them  during  that 
terrible,  stormy  scene,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. M.  Jules  Lasteyrie,  after  this 
was  over,  managed  to  get  the  Duchess 
out,  through  the  Presidents  garden,  and 
conducted  her  (as  is  well  known)  to  the 
'Invalides.*  The  Due  de  Chartres  was 
placed  during  the  tumult  in  some  part 
of  tlie  building.  Scheffer  told  the  Due 
de  Nemours  that  the  young  boy  was  in  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that  the  Due  him- 
self had  'better  get  out  of  the  way,*  hia 
person  being  well  known.  The  Due 
asked  one  of  the  National  Guards  to  lend 
him  his  uniform.  The  man  did  so,  put- 
ting on  the  Prince's  clothes  in  exchange  ; 
and  so  the  Due  made  his  way  out" 

In  the  foUowiDg  June,  during  the 
three  terrible  days,  Scheffer  fought 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
under  General  Chan^amier,  then 
commander  of  the  National  Guards. 
On  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  Presidency,  Scheffer  was  some* 
what  hopeful  of  the  march  of  publio 
events;  but  "the  Roman  Expedition" 
again  doomed  him  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  his  dream  of  a  ''  Republio" 
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ended,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  "  coup 
d*^tat"  of  December  1851.  Scheffer 
was  thenceforth  an  altered  man ;  he 
shunned  all  society,  and  coold  for  the 
time  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  paint. 
He  looked  haggard  and  aejectea,  and 
in  a  few  broken  phrases  uttered  the 
anguish  of  final  despair.  His  devot< 
ediy  attached  wife,  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  used  every 
effort  to  divert  his  thoughts.  But 
his  mind  would  still  painfully  dwell 
upon  the  humiliation  of  his  country ; 
he  could  not  endure  to  see  the  streets 
of  Paris  swarm  with  troops ;  and  ho 
passed  whole  days  immured  in  his 
atelier.  His  friends  and  his  comrades, 
like  himself,  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
one  common  calamity  and  despair. 
"Among  the  noble,  patriotic,  and 
pure-minded  Frenchmen,"  writes  Mrs 
Grote,  "  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  may  be  said 
—  figuratively  speaking  — to  have 
"died  of  their  wounds,"  namely — 
L^n  Faucher,  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
lasth^,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  of 
whose  mental  anguish  I  have  been  in 
each  case  a  sympathising  witness.*' 
Scheffef  s  health,  indeed,  was  ere  long 
wholly  broken,  and  life  had  grown  a 
weariness.  His  brother  and  his  wife 
had  died,  and  many  of  the  friends 
of  his  youth  were  fjone.  And  even 
when  the  first  anguish  had  subsided, 
and  he  resumed  once  more  his  accus- 
tomed avocations,  we  find  him  still 
agitated  and  disheartened.  In  his 
art,  too,  he  is  painfully  oppressed 
with  the  feeling  that  his  brightest 
and  fondest  dreams  must  remain  for 
ever  unrealised.  We  learn,  at  this 
time,  that  while  his  critical  powers 
had  become  keener,  and  his  faculties 
had  attained  a  higher  scope,  he  him- 
self grew  more  and  more  dissatiEfied 
with  his  own  creations.  Yet  he  la- 
boured, we  believe,  early  and  late— 
almost,  indeed,  without  intermission. 
And  now,  under  pressure  and  ten 
thousand  misgivings,  were  executed 
some  of  his  most  intense  and  spiritual 
pictures.  His  "Madeleine  en  Ex- 
tase,"  "Les  Gemissemens,"  the  "Ten- 
tation,"  "Christ  au  Roseau,"  and 
"  Jesus  appearing  to  Mary  Magdaleie 
after  the  Kesurrection,"  are  special 
examples  of  that  "  sombre"  tone  of 
mind,  that  "  pale  cast  of  thought," 
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that  rapt  contemplation  and  religious 
melancholy,  which  constitute  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  the  un- 
speakable charm  of  Scheffer*s  latest 
works. 

We  have  seen  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Scheffer  to  proffer  to  Louis  Philippe 
the  crown  or  France;  that  in  the 
storm  of  February  1848  it  was  ho 
who  conducted  the  royal  household 
into  exile  :  and  now  again,  two  years 
later,  we  nnd  that,  putting  aside  all 
other  feelings  in  presence  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  royal  family  at 
Claremont,  he  paid  the  last  homage  to 
themortal  remains  of  "Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans."  His  tried  attachment 
to  the  exiled  family  was  nowise  dimi- 
nished in  misfortune.  During  the 
last  years,  indeed,  of  his  life,  he  is 
found  a  frequent  visitor  at  Claremont. 
In  England  he  has  kind  friends  and 
patrons ;  he  dreads  and  dislikes,  it  is 
true,  our  climate,  but,  with  Monta- 
lembert,  he  loves  our  liberty.  In 
England,  too,  he  meets  with  much  in 
art  to  interest  him.  He  visits  the 
British  Museum,  and  writes  thus  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles  to  his  daughter  : 
"  My  dear  child,  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  can  come  up  to  them, 
for  beauty,  for  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, and /or  truth.  Those  immortal 
beings  must  positively  have  existed  ; 
nay,  they  live  even  now  in  these  very 
fragments."  He  comes  to  England 
again  in  1857,  paints  a  portrait  of  the 
ex-Queen  of  the  Frencn.  and  spends 
some  days  at  the  Mancnester  "  Ex- 
hibition of  Art -Treasures."  Like 
other  foreigners,  he  had  never  under- 
stood, or  rightly  estimated,  our  Eng- 
lish school.  He  was  now  delighted. 
"  I  had  no  conception,"  he  writes, 
"  how  rich  the  English  school  is ! 
There  have  lived  great  paintersamong 
you  ;  tlmt  is  unquestionable  !  I  have 
been  in  a  sort  of  *  Paradise  of  ArV 
for  these  three  weeks  past.  The  power 
of  dealing  with  colour,  especially,  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  artists,  fills  me 
with  admiration.  I  only  wish  it  could 
be  imparted  to  myself!"  In  July  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  house  of  a  de^ 
voted  friend  on  the  shores  of  Menai 
Staits.  The  picturesque  mountains 
of  Caernarvon  were  round  about  him ; 
the  ships  glided  by  on  the  blue  sea  ; 
the  peace  of  this  delectable  retreat, 
the  exhilaration  of  the  salubrious  air, 
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"  combined  to  infose  into  the  temper 
and  feeling  of  Scheffer  8o  efficacious 
a  balm,  tnat  it  almost  revived  the 
whole  man.  The  effect  might  be 
likened  to  one  of  those  serene  after- 
noon skies,  which  we  have  all  of  us 
frequently  gazed  upon  after  a  tem- 
pestuous day ;  seemingly  arran^ng 
itself,  as  it  were,  for  a  calm,  radiant 
sunset** 

But  Scheffer  again  returns  to  Paris, 
where  a  fresh  shock  awaits  him. 
Manin,  the  heroic  defender  of  Venice, 
falls  ill,  and  Scheffer  is  startled  by 
the  unexpected  intelligence  of  his 
friend's  sudden  death.  The  funeral 
ceremony  awakens  strong  emotion, 
and  the  disease  of  the  heart,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  four 
years,  was  aggravated.  Scheffer, 
indeed,  grows  so  ill  that  his  friends 
are  seriously  alarmed ;  but  the  at- 
tack for  the  moment  passes  off,  and 
once  more  he  resumes  his  rlaint- 
ing.  "Les  Douleurs  de  la  Terro" 
receives  the  final  touches,  and  **  the 
Angel  announcingthe  Resurrection** 
is  again  in  hand.  But  at  this  moment 
came  to  him  the  unexpected  tidings 
of  the  death  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  His  whole 
life  had  been  a  self-sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  his  friends,  and  he  at  once 
resolves,  at  any  risk,  to  pay  his  last 
•*  d^vouement**  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  Princess.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey  to  England,  the  chill  of 
the  sepulchral  building,  and  the  emo- 
tion induced  by  the  solemn  scene  and 
service,  were  more  than  his  impaired 
energies  could  sustain.    In  the  night 
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a  bell  was  heard  to  ring  in  Scheffer's 
chamber,  and  his  daughter,  hastening 
to  his  side,  found  him  seized  with 
difficultv  or  breathing.  He  revived- 
and  with  extreme  care  he  wasenablea 
to  reach  his  country  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  from  whence 
he  had  departed  only  a  month  ])efore. 
"  The  baimy  air  of  full  summer- 
tide,  and  the  quietude  of  his  retreat, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  those 
most  dear  to  him— all  combined  to 
shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  eigoyment 
over  the  brief  space  of  existence  which 
Scheffer  had  yet  to  traverse."  To 
quote  the  closing  and  solemn  words 
of  Mrs  Grote,  Scheffer  seemed  "  to 
regain  at  least  a  tranquil,  if  not  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind.    He  even  ap- 

§lied  himself  to  the  easel  for  several 
ays  at  intervals,  painting  upon  the 
work  which  I  have  si>oken  or  above, 
the  'Ansel  Announcing  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus.'  But  the  enfeebled 
organs  connected  with  the  heart  grew 
daily  more  and  more  incapable  of 
their  functions,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  his  afflicted  family  that 
Scheffer*s  precious  life  was  ebbing  to 
its  close.  A  few  days  later,  all  hope 
had  ceased,  and  on  the  I5th  of  June 
this  great  and  virtuous  man  vielded 
up  his  last  breath.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful summer*s  evening,  the  calm  splen- 
dour of  which  irradiated  the  scene  of 
his  departure  from  earth.  Not  more 
calm,  however — ^not  more  serene  was 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  than  were 
the  conscience  and  pure  spirit  of  him 
who  thus  passed  to  his  eternal  rest, 
to  suffer,  to  strive  no  more." 
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CHAPTER  XXXn.— OLOUDLAND  AND  A  COMING  SHACGW. 


I  AH  not  much  of  a  schemer,  nor  ex- 
travagantly addicted  to  the  architec- 
tural amusement  of  building  ciistles 
in  the  air,  but  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  now  in  possession  of  a  fortune 
much  greater  than  I  had  ever  hoped 
to  obtain  by  personal  exertion,  did 
certainly  give  some  stimulus  to  my 
imagination.  When  I  awoke  on  the 
morning  after  my  interview  with  Mr 
Shearaway,  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  rise, 
but  gave  myself  up  to  indulgence  in 
a  reverie  as  full  of  thick-coming  fan- 
cies and  brilliant  phantasmagoria 
as  are  the  clouds  at  sunset,  when  all 
the  hues  of  heaven  are  intermingled 
in  gorgeous  profusion  and  disorder, 
and  when  aerial  forms  of  wondrous 
tracery  and  device  rise,  float,  and 
dissolve  in  the  molten  atmosphere  of 
the  west. 

Independence,  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  bad  already  achieved — that  is,  I  had 
abjured  the  foil v  of  trusting  to  others 
for  a  helping  hand,  and  thus  had 
escaped  from  the  degradation  of  poli- 
tical subserviency  and  bondage.  That 
was,  of  itself,  no  slight  matter ;  be- 
cause expectancy  is  not  only  an  ob- 
stacle to  all  honourable  enterprise, 
but  it  insensibly  cripples  and  en- 
feebles the  mind,  depriving  it  of  the 
power  of  forming  just  conclusions, 
and  of  discerning  between  the  false 
and  the  true.  The  man  who  is 
wholly  self-reliant  may  no  doubt  be 
unfortunate,  but  he  never  can  be 
despicable.  Though  his  labour  may 
but  suffice  to  gain  for  him  a  daily 
crust,  better  is  that  meagre  fare  than 
the  seat  of  a  sycophant  at  the  sump- 
tuous table  of  the  rich. 

Now,  however,  I  found  myself  all 
at  once  not  only  independent,  but  free 
—free  from  the  necessity  of  labouring 
continuously  for  mere  existence— free 
to  adopt  any  career  in  life  towards 
which  I  felt  an  inclination.  What 
ou^ht  I,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
do  1— what  were  to  be  my  foturo 

VOL.  LXXXVDL— KG.  PXLI. 


avocations?  Should  I  attempt  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  strive 
after  fame  and  distinction  ?--or  should 
I,  availing  myself  of  my  good  fortune, 
abandon  all  such  ideas,  and  subside 
into  passive  inaction  ?  In  the  days 
of  my  poverty,  I  had  almost  re- 
proached Carlton  for  his  indolence  in 
avoiding  public  life,  since  he  had 
ample  means  at  his  disposal.  I  had 
talked  somewhat  dogmatically  to  the 
apathetic  Mr  Lumley  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  men  of  property  and 
position ;  and  I  had  even  lectured 
Attie  Faunce  on  his  desultory  and 
aimless  habits.  I  was  then  very 
proud  of  myself,  and  self-gratulatory, 
because  I  had  worked  steadily,  and 
to  some  little  purpose ;  and  it  had 
appeared  to  me  that  all  men  were 
under  a  moral  obli^tion  to  do  the 
like.  But  I  had  omitted  to  take  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  incentive. 
I  had  reaUy  no  merit  in  working,  for 
without  work  I  must  have  starved. 
There  was  no  help  for  it :  I  must 
either  swim  or  go  down,  so  I  set  my- 
self to  bufifet  with  the  waves.  I  tried 
to  reach  the  shore,  on  which  I  saw 
other  people  reposing ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  their  quiescence,  in  con- 
trast with  my  struggle,  was  some- 
thing almost  smful.  Twondered  why 
they  also  did  not  battle  with  the 
stream.  At  length,  however,  I  felt 
ground  beneath  my  feet,  and  be^n 
to  think  that,  after  aU,  there  might 
be  some  sort  of  difference  between 
forced  and  voluntary  exercise. 

My  cogitations,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  had  no  definite  or  practical 
result.  I  have  already  hinted  that 
my  ambition  was  never  exorbitant 
in  degree ;  and  increased  experience, 
and  observation  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  had  convinced  me  that  those 
who  attempt  to  climb  the  highest, 
and  who  cannot  endure  to  see  a  rival 
above  them,  make  a  wanton  and  fool- 
ish sacrifice  of  much  of  the  happiness 
2B 
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of  existence.  I  am  bth  to  disturb 
with  a  rude  breath  even  one  fikment 
of  the  charm-woven  gossamer  of 
poetry ;  but  I  really  must  say  that  I 
feel  no  sort  of  sympathy  for  Mr  Long- 
fellow's hero,  who  persisted  in  carry- 
ing his  Excelsior  banner  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alps,  and  got  frozen 
to  death  for  his  pains.  Common 
sense  should  have  dictated  to  him  the 

ropriety  of  tarrying  at  the  hospice. 

Ihis,  I  know,  will  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  base  and  icnoble  senti- 
ment ;  for  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
multitude  of  people  are  continually 
urging  others  to  press  forward  and 
upward,  whilst,  for  their  own  share, 
they  are  content  to  remain  stationary. 
They  are  quite  happy  to  be  spectators 
of  the  superhuman  exertion,  energy, 
and  daring  of  the  gladiators  whom 
they  can  coax  into  the  arena;  but 
catch  them  deliberately  placing  them- 
selves within  reach  of  tne  weapon  of 
the  retiarins !  So  they  will  applaud 
—  and  very  loudly  too,  and  some- 
times sincerelv  enough — the  feats 
which  are  exhibited  before  them; 
whether  the  operator  be  a  politician, 
who,  by  dint  of  vivid  intellect  ana 
commanding  oratory,  aspires  to  sway 
the  senate — or  a  hero  (so  long  as 
he  is  fortunate),  ^ho  presents  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  the  liberties 
V)f  his  country —or  a  tauridor  in  the 
bull-ring  of  Seville — or  a  Blondin, 
wheeling  a  barrow  on  a  tight-rope 
over  the  Falls  of  Niagara— or  any 
other  character  who  has  nerve  enough 
to  approach  the  confines  of  the  im- 
p»0S8iDle.  It  is  they  who  shout "  Excel- 
sior !"  and  they  often  continue  to  do  so 
long  after  the  object  of  their  applause 
is  thoroughlv  sick  of  his  undertaking, 
and  would  fain  retire  from  the  post 
of  peril.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
undervalue  any  effort  which  a  man 
can  make  when  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  duty !  I  know,  and  am  proud  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  men — 
ay,  and  women  too— who  have  dig- 
nified our  generation  by  the  most 
noble  disinterestedness  and  self-sacri- 
fice ;  who  ha?e  consecrated  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  Creator  and 
their  fellow-men  with  entire  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  no  thought  of  the 
applause  of  the  world ;  but  deeply 
indeed  would  I  dishonour  them  iif  I 
ahoold  say  that  they  were  actuated 


by  ambition.  Ambition,  according 
to  my  understanding  of  the  word — 
for  I  never  trouble  myself  with  the 
definitions  of  metaphysical  writers, 
whose  alembic  seems  to  me  especially 
constructed  for  the  decomposition  of 
sense  —  implies  the  presence  of  a 

Surely  personal  and  selfish  motive, 
[ow,  selfish  motives  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  entitled  to  respect.  The  man 
who  neglects  to  proviae  for  the  wants 
of  his  own  household,  is  justly  stig- 
matised as  worse  than  an  infidel. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  meaner  and 
more  contracted  sort  of  selfishness 
than  this  ;  but,  for  the  credit  of  our 
species  be  it  said,  it  is  not  often  exhi- 
bited, and  is  always  visited  by  repro- 
bation. But,  is  climbinff  the  ladder, 
for  the  simple  sake  of  the  poor  brag 
that  you  have  attained  the  highest 
round,  a  wise  thing,  or  a  right  thin^? 
I  venture  to  doubt  that  Such  facul- 
ties or  powers  as  God  has  given  to 
a  man,  that  man  is  bound  to  exert 
for  God's  service,  but  not  otherwise. 
Something  he  must  do  for  himself, 
for  that  is  the  divine  commandment, 
earlier  than  almost  any  other;  but 
he  is  nowhere  required  to  make  him- 
self a  Nimrod  or  an  architect  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Sheikh  Abraham 
was  about  the  quietest  and  least  ob- 
trusive character  that  ever  existed. 
A  man  more  devoid  of  personal  am- 
bition never  drew  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  yet  to  him  was  given  the  Pro- 
mise that  in  his  seed  should  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  As 
for  your  Alexanders,  Csesars,  and 
Napoleons,  your  Wolseys,  Cromwelle, 
and  Robespierres,  what  can  be  said 
of  them  beyond  this,  that  they  were 
quite  as  much  the  slaves  of  ambition 
as  the  hoarding  miser  is  the  slave  of 
avarice  1 

Then,  looking  around  me  on  those 
whose  ambition  was  of  a  more  con- 
tracted kind,  what  did  I  descry? 
Men  of  real  talent  abandoning  those 
pursuits  for  which  nature  had  de- 
signed and  culture  qualified  them, 
to  wrangle  and  intrigue  in  the  senate ; 
urged  on  by  the  hope  that  one  day 
or  other  they  may  attain  to  political 
power.  Hopes,  alas!  often  miser- 
ably frustrated  ;  but  when  realised, 
how  pitiful  does  the  reality  appear ! 
Baited  by  opponents,  reviled  by  the 
envious,  molested  by  greedy  depen- 
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dents,  haunted  by  unreasonable  fools, 
sometimes  blamed  and  sometimes 
most  cruelly  betrayed  by  friends,— 
Is  the  life  of  a  statesman,  with  all 
these  drawbacks  and  annoyances,  so 
ve^  desirable  or  attractive  1  Some, 
no  doubt,  consider  it  so,  and  are  willing 
to  make  the  venture;  while  others 
are  forced  to  adopt  it  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  from  responsibilities 
which  they  cannot  avoia.  But  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  who  engage  in 
a  political  career  ever  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  statesmanship.  The  other 
ninety-nine  who,  by  the  grace  of  the 
electors,  are  privileged  to  write  ihe 
letters  M.P.  after  tneir  names,  are 
simply  rank  and  file— fellows  of 
small  consideration,  who,  neverthe- 
less, must  go  througn  a  deal  of  dreaiy 
work  in  order  to  satisfy  their  jealous 
and  exacting  constituencies.  These 
are  they  who  must  commence  the 
labours  of  the  day  by  attendance  on 
committees,  and  sit  on  through  the 
watches  of  the  night  till  the  dull 
debate  is  adjourned;  for  in  those 
davs  no  excuse,  however  plausible, 
will  pass  current  for  absence  from  a 
division.  The  constituent,  after  a 
comfortable  supper  and  a  glass  of 
hot  brandy-ana-water,  may  pull  his 
cotton  nightcap  over  his  ears  and 
retire  to  roost  at  eleven ;  but  no  such 
happiness  is  the  lot  of  the  member, 
who  must  be  vigilant  as  a  watch- 
dog or  a  sentinel.  At  his  peril  let 
him  leave  a  single  letter  uiianswered  I 
For  each  act  of  neglect  a  burst  of 
wrath,  hot  as  the  breath  of  Tophet, 
will  be  wailed  against  him ;  for  an 
insult  offered  €6  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent elector  is  treason  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  Other  per- 
sons may  think  for  themselves,  but  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  allowed  that  liberty.  He  must 
swallow  pledges,  as  a  conjuror  swal- 
lows clasp-knives,  by  the  score,  how- 
ever much  the^  may  encumber  his 
digestion.  He  is  sent,  not  to  delibe- 
rate, but  to  vote  according  to  the 
will  of  the  majority ;  and  woe  to  him 
if  he  interprets  his  trust  otherwise, 
for  the  hustings  will  be  transformea 
into  a  pillory ! 

Such  is  modem  senatorial  life — 
let  those  follow  it  who  have  the 
inclination.  For  my  own  part,  I 
much  more  afifect   the  philosophy 


enunciated  by  Alexander  Iden,  that 
"  poor  esquire  of  KeAt,"  before  he 
had  the  luck  to  take  the  head  from 
the  shoulders  of  Jack  Cade— which 
feat  being  performed,  he  straightway 
posted  on  to  Loudon  to  put  in  his 
claim  for  promotion. 

"Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the 

Court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me. 
Contents  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning. 
Or  gather  wealth,  fcare  not  with  what  envy ; 
Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  m>ra  my 

gate/' 

My  dreams,  therefor^  were  not  of 
triumphs  won  in  the  forum  or  the 
senate-house.  I  did  not  fancy  my- 
self standing  on  a  pillar,  like  St 
Simeon  Stylites,  the  object  of  admir- 
ation to  a  gaping  multitude.  I  con- 
templated no  ovation;  I  was  haunted 
by  no  promptings  of  ambition.  But 
I  had  visions  of  sunny  Italy,  of  lovely 
Switzerland,  and,  above  ail,  of  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  my  own  dear 
native  land ;  and  I  thought  that  there 
I  would  be  content  to  live  and  die, 
if  only  my  one  fond  hope  could  be 
realised.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  youthful  sage,  Attie  Faunce, 
was  entitled  to  claim  me  as  a  con- 
vert ;  for,  now  that  the  impediment 
of  poverty  was  removed,  I  could  not 
frame  for  the  future  a  design  more 
spiritual  or  exalted  than  his.  In 
making  that  confession,  I  feel  no 
touch  of  melancholy  such  as  enthu- 
siasts have  described  as  stealing  over 
them  when  they  become  aware  that, 
one  by  one,  the  aspirations  of  their 
boyhood  were  departing.  In  early 
youth  imagination  usurps  the  office 
of  faith.  We  read  of  and  we  believe 
in  enchanted  castles,  and  fairy  grot- 
tos, and  errant  knights,  and  mar- 
vellous adventures ;  and  these  for  a 
loi^  period  are  accepted  by  us  quite 
as  implicitly,  and  far  more  gratefully, 
than  the  dry  details  of  history.  Next 
comes  romance,  somewhat  more  mun- 
dane in  its  character,  of  which  Ar- 
thur, and  Charlemagne,  and  Richard 
of  tne  Lion-heart  are  the  favourite 
heroes ;  and  that,  too,  passes  away, 
or  becomes  modified  in  our  belief. 
Then  from  the  past  we  turn  to  the 
future,  and  witn  that  indomitable 
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valour  and  BurpassiDg  confidence 
which  is  the  sublime  privilege  of 
the  bo^,  we  laugh  destiny  to  scorn, 
dash  aside  circumstance,  despise  diffi- 
culty, and  make  up  our  minds  to 
beat  down  opposition,  and  hew  our 
way  to  fame  and  glory  with  the 
mi^ht  and  recklessness  of  the  Ber- 
serkars.  And  towards  this  we  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  testimony 
of  spectacled  elders — those  tough, 
everlasting  veterans,  who  are  always 
to  be  found  on  the  back  benches  of 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  social 
science— to  the  effect  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  evenr  man,  if  he  chooses 
to  exert  himself,  to  attain  to  the 
highest  dignity  or  place  of  iionour 
open  to  a  Sritish  subject !  No  doubt 
such  things  are  on  the  cards ;  for, 
according  to  the  present  form  of  our 
constitution,  there  must  always  be 
one  Lord  Chancellor  and  one  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  they  might 


i'ust  as  sanely  tell  a  navvy,  that  if 
le  will  only  dig  long  enough  and 
deep  enough,  he  is  certain  to  turn 


up  a  diamond  as  valuable  as  the 
£.oh-i-noor !  Such  teaching  has  a  bad 
effect,  because  it  fosters  in  young 
men  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, leading  them  to  under- 
value and  despise  their  seniors,  who 
have  long  ago  subsided  into  the 
jog-trot  pace  of  ordinary  existence, 
and  are  content  with  reverencing 
dignitaries  instead  of  aspiring  to  be 
added  to  their  number.  But  a  few 
years'  experience  of  the  world  suffices 
to  bring  young  men,  save  those  who 
are  incorrigibly  vain  and  conceited, 
to  a  more  just  estimate  of  their 
powers.  The  lawyer  who,  when 
called  to  the  bar,  had  formed  the 
resolution  that  he  would  not  take 
unto  himself  a  wife  until  he  could  set 
up  a  handsome  establishment  and 
a  carriage,  is  fain,  when  ver^g 
upon  forty,  to  look  out  for  an  eligible 
matrimonial  connection  with  some 
young  woman  who,  having  a  couple 
of  hundreds  per  annum  in  her  own 
right,  can  enable  him  to  keep  a 
better  table  than  the  scanty  fees  of 
the  solicitors  have  yet  allowed  him 
to  afford.  For  ten  long  years  and 
more  he  has  ceased  to  oream  of  the 
woolsack ;  and  now,  if  Fortune  her- 
self were  to  appear  and  offer  him 
what   boon   he  pleased,  he  would 


prostrate  himself  before  her  feet,  and 
supplicate  to  be  made  a  county  judge. 
Young  Charles  James  Fox  Simcox, 
heir  to  a  colossal  fortune,  accumu- 
lated by  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  distinguished  at  Cambridge  by 
the  precocity  of  his  oratorical  genius, 
finds  his  way,  by  the  aid  of  some 
ingenious  Coppock,  into  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  disdaining,  like 
the  knight  of  Ivanhoe,  to  touch  the 
shield  of  an  inferior  opponent,  dedi- 
cates his  first  parliamentary  effort 
to  the  exposure  and  demolishment  of 
the  most  brilliant  debater  of  the 
age. 

"  Heu  pner  infelix !  impar  ooDgressua 
AchUU!" 

He  is  sent  spinnin^p,  like  a  teetotum, 
over  the  tau  of  his  hobb^ ;  and  for 
all  time  to  come  the  uprising  of  the 
Simcox  is  the  signal  for  unextmguish- 
able  laughter.  And  the  young  poet, 
who  is  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  new 
era— who  considers  the  old  school 
as  effete,  and  the  old  masterpieces 
wanting  in  inspiration  and  in^wer 
—how  fares  it  with  him?  His  fa- 
vourite notions  are,  that  to  be  sublime 
it  is  also  requisite  to  be  uninteUi- 

§ible,  and  that  elaborate  mysticism, 
ivorced  from  sense,  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
So  he  consumes  the  midnight  oil  in 
fabricating  verses,  which,  when  you 
read  them,  suggest  the  idea  >.that 
they  were  extorted  under  pressure  of 
the  nightmare  *  and,  having  found  a 
publisher,  willing,  on  being  guaran- 
teed against  loss,  to  act  Bsaccoucheur^ 
he  presents  his  bantling  to  the  public 
Brutal,  stolid,  grovelling,  apathetic 
public— not  worthy  to  witness  the 
avatar  of  such  a  bard— not  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  soarings  of 
lofty  genius !  It  refuseth  to  be  stirred 
by  the  trochaics— it  will  not  melt  to 
tears  at  the  warbled  melody  of  the 
iambics!  What,  in  the  name  of 
Pegasus,  can  be  the  cause  of  such 
disgusting  indifference?  Here  are 
mental  spasms  portrayed,  compared 
with  which  the  writhings  or  the 
cholera  are  languid — here  is  anatomy 
of  soul  more  appalling  than  the  de- 
monstrations or  bante— and  yet  that 
wretched,  stock-jobbing,  cotton-spin- 
ning, money-making  public,  will  not 
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attend  to  the  noble  utterances  of  the 
heir  of  time  and  eternity !  As  for 
the  critics,  poor  curs— ha,  ha !  What 
are  they  but  a  set  of  base  assassins^ 
brothers  of  the  poniard,  leagued  to 
murder  genius  ?  Who  cares  for  the 
opinion  of  the  hireling  knave,  who 
pollutes  his  soul  by  writing  infamy 
tor  the  Sunday  Slasher  7    '•  Unmiti- 

f&ted  trash,**  did  he  say  %  Ha,  ha ! 
he  arrow  is  in  his  bosom ! 
In  spite,  however,  of  such  excus- 
able ebullitions,  the  aspiring  poet  will 
be  found,  after  a  year  or  two,  doing 
yeoman's  duty  as  a  clerk  or  ware- 
nousemon,  having  very  wisely  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  he  is  destined 
to  have  a  public  funeral  at  West- 
minster, 

"  Where  lightly  may  his  honoured  ashes 

rest, 
That  lie  by  merry  Chaucer*s  noble  cheat** 

Havine  mused  thus  far  upon  am- 
bition and  cognate  topics,  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  in  the  mean  time,  to  form 
any  decided  plans  for  the  future,  or 
advisable  to  alter  my  way  of  life  in 
consequence  of  my  accession  of  for- 
tune. 

**  Which  fortune,  by  the  by,**  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  went  through  the 
ceremonies  of  the  toilet,  *'  is  at  pre- 
sent only  to  be  classed  in  the  category 
of  things  in  posse.  For  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  still 
be  a  hitch  in  the  business  *  so  the 
wisest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  old  proverb,  and 
abstain  from  counting  my  diickens 
before  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
hatched.** 

In  my  sitting-room  I  found  Davie 
Osett,  of  whom  I  had  seen  but  little 
since  our  encounter  at  Wilbury,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  perusal  of  Scott*s  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

**  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr  Nor- 
man,** said  Davie.  '*  I  daresay  yon 
wonder  to  see  me  here :  but  this  is  a 
slack  day  with  us,  ana  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  step  up.  and  hae  a 
crack  wi'  you  about  auld  times.  I 
fand  you  hadna  come  down,  so  I  was 
laith  to  disturb  ye ;  and  to  put  by 
i^e  time,  I  was  readine  about  the 
ride  of  William  o*  Deloraine.  O 
man,  what  a  pith  there  was  in  Sir 


Walter !  Poetry  like  that  sends  one's 
blttde  tingling  to  the  finger-nails.** 

"  Yes,  Davie,  no  hand  like  his  for 
kindling  the  beacons  of  the  Border ! 
But  how  are  your  own  aflfairs  proB- 

Sering,  and  how  do  you  like  Lon- 
onr 

"  Troth,  Mr  Norman,  I  dinna  like 
it  ava ;  and  if  it  werena  for  my  en- 
gagement, and  the  cash  I  am  to  get, 
I  wad  just  make  a  clean  pair  o*  heels, 
and  eae  back  to  kindly  Scotland. 
But  the  money  that's  here  is  just 
something  untold ;  and  as  I  hae  got 
my  heuck  into  the  rigg,  Fse  no  desert 
the  shearing.** 

"Wisely  determined.  So  I  con- 
clude you  have  no  want  of  occupa- 
tion?** 

"  You  may  be  confident  of  that ! 
If  I  had  a  hundred  hands,  like  the 
auld  heathen  giant,  I  could  find  work 
for  them  a*.  Never  was  there  such  a 
season  in  the  whole  annals  of  the 
profession !  I*ve  been  concerned,  one 
way  or  other,  with  fifteen  lines, 
forbye  the  €k)atshead  and  Ditching- 
ton  that  I  surveyed;  for  you  see 
there's  a  new  trade  sprung  up,  that 
of  railway  witnesses;  and  a  grand 
paying  one  it  is  for  men  that  are 
sensible  and  discreet" 

"  But,  Davie,  are  you  always  able 
to  reconcile  your  testimony  with  your 
conscience  ] 

"  *Deed  am  I,  Mr  Norman !  You 
must  understand,  that  when  I  am 
sent  down  to  take  a  look  of  a  line,  so  ' 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  about  it  to  a 
committee,  I  never  fash  myself  with 
making  particuUir  inquiries.  The 
engineer  takes  me  here,  and  he  takes 
me  there ;  and  it  so  happens  that  I 
aye  see  the  best  portions  of  the  line. 
It's  possible,  nae  doubt,  that  there 
may  DO  queer  or  difficult  bits;  but 
how  can  I  tell  that,  when  they  are  no 
brought  under  my  observation  ?  My 
rule  IS.  never  to  speak  to  anything 
that  I  nave  not  seen— that's  the  sam 
and  honest  plan,  and  the  way  to  win 
credit  and  respect  But,  after  a*,  it 
signifies  little  what  the  witnesses 
say.  If  there  are  ten  stiff  chields 
brought  forward  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  ten  as  dour  on  the  other ; 
and  it's  my  belief  that  hoodie-craws 
are  just  as  fit  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  a  line,  as  the  maist 
feck  of  the  members  of  Parliament." 
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"  No  one  can  blame  you,  Davie, 
for  ms^inff  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
And  you  ao  well  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  present  opportunity,  for  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  endurance  of 
this  golden  period." 

"  So  you  tnink  the  cards  are  pretty 
near  played  out,  Mr  Norman  ?  Troth, 
that's  my  opinion  too ;  and  if  I  were 
a  speculator,  I  wud  lose  no  time  in 
wurbling  out  of  every  concern.  I  am 
neither  deaf  nor  blind :  and  I  pro- 
phesy that  some  who  hold  their  heads 
Ligh  enough  this  day  will  be  in  grief 
and  sorrow  before  Yule !" 

"Is  that  remark  merely  general, 
Davie,  or  does  it  apply  to  any  one  in 
particular  1" 

"  Baith,  Mr  Norman.  Men  in  my 
position,  as  ye  are  doubtless  aware, 
are  consulted  chiefly  as  to  the  laying- 
out  of  lines,  and  have  nothing  pro- 
perly to  do  with  the  finding  of  the 
money,  or  even  the  contract  businesa 
However,  there's  no  one  on  the  staif 
but  has  an  inkling  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  other  departments;  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong,  especially 
as  regards  the  supplies,  we  are  sure 
to  hear  of  that  immediately.  And 
there's  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among 
US,  sae  that  we  have  a  gey  ^lid  guess 
as  to  our  neighbours'  affairs.  Now 
there  are  the  fines  in  the  north  that 
folk  made  sic  a  sang  about.  The 
shares  were  run  up  to  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  premium ;  and  aye  the 
mair  engagements  the  directors  en- 
tered into,  the  greater  demand  was  in 
the  market.  Weel,  they  are  through 
Parliament  now,  and  the  siller  is 
being  called  up,  and  the  Lord  kens 
whaur  it  is  to  come  from,  for  maist 
of  the  holders  are  bit  merchant 
bodies,  clerks^  and  attorneys,  that 
had  little  credit  to  begin  wi',  muckle 
less  money  o'  their  ain." 

"What  lines  do  you  allude  to, 
Davie?"  said  I,  a  most  unpleasant 
suspicion  for  the  first  time  crossing 
my  mind. 

"Just  Beaton's  lot,"  replied  the 
surveyor.  "  He's  a  bauld  chield,  that 
Beaton,  and  ventures  far;  but  there's 
water  enough  in  the  sea  to  drown 
the  biggest  man.  I  winna  say  but 
that  the  main  lines  might  hae  an- 
swered and  paid  weel  when  the  traffic 
was  fairly  established,  but  they've 
been  buying  up  and  guaranteeing  all 


manner  of  trash  at  prices  that  were 
clean  extravagant;  and  I  wad  like 
to  ken  how  dividends  are  to  be  paid 
for  years  to  come  except  out  of  capi- 
tal, and  that's  just  shifting  siller 
frae  your  waistcoat  to  your  breeches' 
pocket" 

Alnaschar's  basket!  Wretched 
Ned  Mather— if  through  thy  negli- 
gence this  gleam  of  fortune  should 
pass  away  uke  a  dissolving  view !  I 
caught  up  a  share-list  from  the  table 
(for  in  tnose  days  share-lists  were 
handed  in  much  more  punctually 
than  newspapers),  and  I  sought  for 
the  suspected  lines.  The  quotations 
certainly  were  somewhat  lower  than 
before,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  the  transactions  were  very  nu- 
merous. I  pointed  this  out  to  Davie 
as  a  proof  that  his  apprehensions 
were  exaggerated.  Tne  surveyor 
shook  his  bead. 

"  Ken  ye  sae  little.  Mr  Norman," 
he  said,  "of  the  way  tnese  things  aro 
managed,  as  to  suppose  that  a  great 
concern  like  that  wad  be  allowed  to 
go  down  without  the  sairest  fight 
that  ever  men  made  for  existence  ? 
Mind  je  that  there's  not  a  county 
bank  m  the  district  but  has  an  in- 
terest to  keep  up  the  price  of  stock ! 
They've  been  lending,  sir— lending 
right  and  left  to  Beaton  and  others, 
who  have  been  speculating  in  iron 
and  what  not,  ana  fient  a  security  do 
they  hold  beyond  the  shares.  There's 
plenty  of  that  stock  in  the  market— 
far  mair  than  is  wanted  by  legiti- 
mate buyers;  but  the  companies 
and  the  linkers  danma  let  it  down, 
and  it's  them  that  are  buying  in.  I 
hope,  Mr  Norman,  ye  are  no  a  share- 
holder 1  If  ye  are,  tak'  my  advice, 
and  sell  out  as  fast  as  ye  can.  Better 
tine  a  plack  than  peril  a  jacobus." 

"  I  must  acknowledge,  Davie,  that 
what  you  say  disturbs  me  not  a  little. 
I  have  just  ascertained  that  Mr  Bea- 
ton, with  whom  I  have  never  spoken, 
is  a  relation  of  mine ** 

"Ay  r  interrupted  Davie.  " To 
be  sure,  that  makes  a  kind  o'  differ- 
ence, for  there  can  be  nae  doubt  that 
blude  is  thicker  than  water.  But 
surely  ve  are  no  like  to  break  your 
heart  for  the  misfortune  of  a  far-off 
cousin?  Three  days  ago  I  saw  b^ 
the  papers  that  Sandy  Osett,  meal- 
dealer  in  the  Canongate  of  £din- 
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burgh,  who  is  my  father's  brother's 
SOD,  had  applied  fur  a  asno  ban- 
orum;  but  though  I  liked  Sandy 

gey  and  wee],  and  would  blithelir 
ave  put  my  hand  into  my  pouch 
to  help  him  in  a  reasonable  way,  I 
<;anna  aver  wi'  tnith  that  I  grat  when 
I  read  the  news." 

"  I  suspect,  however,  friend  Davie," 
said  I,  ^you  would  have  felt  more 
concerned  if  your  cousin  Sandy  had 
happened  to  be  in  possession  of  all 
your  property.' 

"Eh— Lord  save  us!  What's  that 
you  say,  Mr  Norman  1  Have  ye 
really  lent  him  money  ]" 

"  That,  Davie,  was  fortunately  an 
impossibility.  Yesterday  morning  I 
should  have  said  that  you  ana  I 
were  about  equal  as  far  as  regarded 
wealth— perhaps  that  you  were  the 
richer  man  of  the  two.  But  I  have 
since  learned  that  I  am  entitled  to 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  is  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr  Beaton ;  and 
if  your  suspicions  should  be  well 
founded,  it  may  chance  that  I  shall 
forfeit  all" 

"  Deil  a  bit  of  it— deil  a  bit  of  it ! " 
cried  Davie.  "  Tell  me  first — is  your 
claim  a  good  one,  that  cannot  be 
contested,  or  thrown  into  a  court  of 
law]" 

"  I  apprehend  so— indeed,  I  am  so 
assured  by  my  own  man  of  business." 

"  He's  no  a  landlouper  about  Lon- 
don, is  he  1"  quoth  Davie. 

"No, indeed.  I  have  the  advice 
of  my  old  and  respected  friend,  Mr 
Shearaway,  in  whose  hands  I  leave 
the  management." 

"  Ye  are  right  there,  Mr  Norman ; 
but  maybe  Shearaway  is  no  just  up 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  London.  I 
aye  mind  what  auld  Jamie  Telfer  o' 
the  Sorbiehope  used  to  say.  Jamie 
had  been  sent  up  wi'  some  cattle  for 
an  agricultural  show,  and  when  we 
asked  him  what  he  thought  o'  Lon- 
don, nae  word  mair  would  he  utter 
than  that  it  was  the  fellest  place  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  bom  days  for 
driving  through  a  beast  Faith!  a 
man  needs  to  cock  his  lu^s  if  he 
seeks  to  walk  scatheless  m  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  am  under  no  apprehension  on 
that  score,  Davie :  still,  I  thank  you 
for  the  caution.    What  I  should  do, 


under  the  circumstances,  must  be 
matter  of  reflectioa" 

Davie  Osett  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  absolute  astonishment. 

"  Are  ye  mad,  Mr  Norman  1 "  said 
he.  "  What  is  there  you  have  to  re- 
flect about  1  Your  interest  and  your 
duty  is  to  get  your  money  as  fast  as 
you  can  out  of  the  hands  of  Beaton, 
for  if  you  lose  the  opportunity,  my 
certie,  you'll  hae  to  whistle  for't. 
Mayh©  he'll  try  to  put  you  aflf,  but 
dinna  listen  to  anything  o'  the  kind. 
Insist  on  getting  your  siller,  and  ye'il 
get  it,  whaever's  pouch  it  may  come 
frae  j  for  he's  clean  gane  if  he  loses 
credit,  which,  after  a',  is  like  the 
feet  of  clay  ot  the  image  that  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream, 
unco  brittle,  and  will  snap  across  as 
readily  as  a  pipe-shank." 

"Well,  I  shall  consult  with  Mr 
Shearaway.  You  will  readily  be- 
lieve, Davie,  that  I-  should  be  veiy 
sorry  indeed  to  forego  my  inheri- 
tance ;  but  there  are  certain  consider- 
ations which  I  must  keep  in  view, 
and  these  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ex- 
plain." 

"  Mr  Norman,"  replied  Davie,  "  I 
hae  but  ae  word  mair  to  say ;  and  if 
ve  wema  something  like  my  foster- 
brither,  it  should  ne'er  be  spoken  by 
me.  You  come  of  gentle  kin,  I'm 
but  a  sma'  farmer's  son ;  and  I  ken 
vera  weel  that  folk  like  ^ou  and  me 
diona  see  wi'  the  same  land  o'  spec- 
tacles. Gentles— that  is,  true  gen- 
tles, for  auld  blude  can  breed  black- 
guards, as  ma^ots  are  begotten  in 
the  vera  best  a  cheeses— wniles  tak' 
up  romantic  notions,  and  think  that 
it  is  a  grand  and  a  beautiful  thing  to 
abstain  from  asking  for  what  is  their 
ain.  Trow  ye  that  they  get  ony  thanks 
for  that)  Deil  a  grain!  What  they 
lose  is  picked  up  by  hallinshakers, 
who  laugh  at  them  as  fules ;  and  even 
the  man  they  have  lost  bv,  after  he 
has  become  a  dyvour,  will  feel  nae 
shame  in  asking  them  to  help  to 
maintain  him.  Now,  simple  folks 
like  me  — though  doubtless  you'll 
find  a  wheen  idiots  that  wad  sooner 
be  rouped  out  than  look  after  their 
ain  afiairs— hae  but  one  rule  \  and 
that  is,  pay  what  ye  owe,  and  insist 
on  getting  what  is  your  due.  I  think 
that  the  maist  feck  of  what  people 
ca'  Political  Economy  is  havers ;  but 
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one  truth  cannot  be  hidden,  and  that 
is— that  capital  is  the  accumulation 
of  labour.  It  matters  not  whether 
your  grandfather,  or  your  father,  or 
you,  hBive  laboured  for  the  capital ; 
but  it's  yours,  and  if  ye  let  it  slip, 
and  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  swindler, 
is  it  not  plain  that  you  surrender 
and  sacrifice,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
toil  of  those  who  have  gane  before 
ye ;  and  are  ye  no  answerable,  in  a 
measure,  for  all  the  pinchings  they 
have  made  to  benefit  the  next  gener- 
ation ?  And  now  I  hae  done.  Gnde- 
sake!  I  wish  Lord  Brougham  had 
heard  me.  Maybe  he  might  have 
wafted  me  into  a  chair  of  Political 
Economy,  where  naebody  could  con- 
tradict my  doctrine !" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Davie,  if  you 
were  always  to  speak  as  sensibly  as 
you  have  now  spoken,  you  would  be 
esteemed  a  most  admirable  pro- 
fessor." 

*'  Weel ;  be  that  as  it  may,dinnayoa 
be  blate.  I*m  no  expectinfl;  that  the 
storm  will  burst  for  a  while  yet,  but 
there  are  kittle  signs  in  the  weather- 
glass ;  and  it's  aye  a  wise  thing  to  put 
the  com  under  thack  and  rape  sae 
lang  as  the  lift  is  clear." 


Honest  Davie  left  me,  I  confess, 
rather  in  a  state  of  perturbation.  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  shrewd  fellow,  well 
able  to  form  a  just  conclusion  from 
what  he  saw  goiuc^  on  around  him ; 
and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  liabilities  undertaken  by  the 
directors  of  the  lines  in  question  was 
sufllcient  to  convince  me  that  any 
sudden  check  or  panic  in  the  market 
must  lead  to  disastrous  consequencea 
My  breakfast,  therefore,  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one ;  and  no  sooner 
was  it  over  than  I  sallied  forth  in 

2uest  of  my  adviser,  Mr  Shearaway. 
te  had  left  his  hotel,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  not  return  till 
evening.  I  then  went  in  search  of 
Ewins,  thinking  it  probable  that  the 
acute  Yankee  might  have  picked  up 
some  information  that  mignt  be  use- 
ful ;  but  the  descendant  of  Macbeth 
had  ^ne  to  the  city,  and  doubtless 
b^  this  time  was  in  deep  colloquy 
with  the  bulls  and  bears.  So  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  my 
apartment,  and  apply  myself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  leader,  which  I  sus- 
pect* was  not  much  more  cheerful  in 
its  tone  than  a  page  of  the  Sorroum  of 
Werther. 


CHAPTEB  XXXm. — MX  COUSIN. 


Lord  and  Lady  Windermere  had  con- 
tinned  tp  extend  to  me  very  marked 
and  thoughtful  kindness,  and  I  had 
a  card  that  evening  for  one  of  the 
countess's  receptions.  I  had  not 
mingled  very  much  in  society ;  be- 
ing^ to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  in- 
different to  its  charms,  partly  from  a 
sort  of  shyness  which  was  constitu- 
tional, and  partly  because  I  felt  it  a 
sort  of  hypocrisy  to  enact  the  char- 
acter of  an  idler.  But  an  invitation 
to  the  Windermeres  was  not  to  be 
lightly  r^rded,  or  in  anywise  passed 
over ;  so  I  went  there  in  pretty  much 
the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
a  bashful  country  member  presents 
himself  for  the  first  time  at  a  Royal 
Uvee, 

The  company  at  Lady  Winder- 
mere's receptions  was  rather  select 
than  numerous,  for  she  had  a  horror 
of  lionising— that  is,  of  crowding  her 
drawing-room  with  celebrities,  oiplo- 
matic,  hterary,  or  otherwise ;  a  prac- 


tice which  is  resorted  to  by  some 
great  people,  by  way  of  showing  that 
they  are  m  nowise  insensible  to  the 
claiois  of  genius.  Few  were  invited 
save  those  who  were  connected  either 
by  family  ties,  or  those  of  political 
association,  recognised  eminence,  or 
otherwise  friendship  and  esteem  : 
consec^uently  the  reunums  were  voted 
to  be  tiresome  by  people  to  whom  ex- 
citement had  become  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  existence,  but  highly  prized 
by  those  of  more  sober  and  mtellec- 
tual  tastes.  There  it  certainly  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  you  would 
meet  without  fail  the  ntterer  of  the 
last  flashy  speech  in  Parliament — 
the  distinguished  patriotic  refugee 
upon  whose  head  foreign  govern- 
ments had  set  a  price— the  preacher 
whose  eloquent  neology  was  at- 
tracting thousands  of  professed 
orthodox  Christians  to  his  chapel — 
the  writer  of  the  recent  pamphlet 
that  had  fidlen  like  a  bombssheU 
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into  the  Cabinet— or  the  author  of 
that  charming  novel  which  every- 
body was  bound  to  read.  But  you 
were  sure  to  find  people  of  sense,  in- 
tellect, cultivatioiL  established  fame, 
and  high  unblemished  character ;  and 
beyond  that,  surely,  there  was  very 
little  to  be  desired. 

After  I  had  made  my  bow  to  Lady 
Windermere,  the  first  person  I  recog- 
nised in  the  saloon  was  Mr  Lumley, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at 
Wilbuiy.  From  what  I  had  seen 
of  him  there  I  liked  him  very  much, 
for  beneath  the  mask  of  apathy  he 
con(^ed  much  aniet  humour  and 
good  feeling,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
thoroughly  in  all  respects  a  gentle- 
'man.  He  greeted  me  very  cordially, 
and  began  to  talk  over  the  events 
which  had  occurred  when  we  met  in 
the  country  at  Christmas. 

"  I  have  sad  tidings  to  |five  you,** 
said  he,  '*of  your  fair  fnend.  Miss 
Bootle,  who,  you  may  remember, 
made  such  a  decided  set  at  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.  Heaven 
knows  what  had  possessed  the  ex- 
cellent old  lady,  but  she  took  it  into 
her  head,  after  you  had  left,  that  you 
were  a  memb^  of  the  order,  and 
absolutely  quarrelled  with  Dr  Wavles, 
who,  regarding  you  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  antique  Scotch  non- 
juror— for  you  gain^  his  heart  by 
a  eulogy  on  the  seven  bishops  — 
maintamed  that  you  were  a  second 
Spinckes.  But  when  the  poacher 
story  got  wind.  Miss  Bootle's  suspi- 
cions became  convictions ;  and  in  order 
that  she  might  thoroughly  escape 
from  a  world,  which,  in  her  diseas- 
ed imagination,  is  thickly  planted 
with  Jesuitical  traps,  she  has  entered 
an  A^ajpemone,  or  Home  of  Love, 
to  wluch  she  has  conveyed  not  only 
her  esteemed  person,  bat  some  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds,  invested  in 
consols,  whereunto,  according  to  the 
rules  of  heraldry  and  representation, 
I  ought  to  succeed,  failing  heirs  of 
her  wAjf  which  would  be  truly  mira- 
culous, as  she  has  nearly  attamed  to 
the  respectable  antiquity  of  Sarah." 

**  I  do  hope,  Mr  LumlejT,  that  I  was 
not  the  cause,  however  innocent,  of 
such  a  catastrophe.** 

''Most  assuredly  not:  lacouit^ou 
entirely.  The  agent  was  a  red-haired 
foxy  fellow,  who  had  been  lurking  in 


the  neighbourhood  under  the  pretext 
of  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  Pata- 
^onian  mission.  It  is  wonderful  what 
interest  ladies  of  a  certain  age  will 
take  in  savages  that  are  seven  feet 
high !  They  don*t  seem  to  care  so 
much  about  pigmies.  But  I  really 
want  to  know  something  about  that 
surveyor  whom  we  started  in  the 
plantation.  He  was  a  first-rate  fel- 
low—fairly puzzled  me ;  and  I  have 
a  sort  of  notion,  from  something  that 
fell  accidentally  from  Carlton,  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  antece- 
dents.** 

"Your  coiyecture  is  right,  Mr 
Lumley,  though  I  did  not  recognise 
him  at  the  moment.  I  ought  to 
know  him  well,  for  he  happens  to  be 
my  foster-brother.** 

"^ell,  I  have  to  thank  him  for  as 
pretty  a  run  as  I  ever  took  across  a 
country.  But  there  is  quite  a  Wil- 
buiy party  here  to-night  I  heard  in 
the  next  room  the  stentorian  voice  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins  declaiming  to 
Lord  Windermere  on  the  subject  of 
the  rij|[hts  of  land  to  be  protect- 
ed against  railway  aggression ;  and 
there  sits  a  most  charming  represen- 
tative of  the  opposite  interest  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Beaton,  who  should 
certainlv  command  my  vote  in  the 
event  of  a  division  being  called  for.** 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  there  indeed  was  Mary  Beaton, 
evidently  a  centre  of  attraction ;  for 
a  group  of  young  men  were  hovering 
round  ner,  anxious  to  engage  her  at- 
tention, but  apparently  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt  The  truth  is, 
that  few  Englishmen  are  expert  in  the 
science  of  love-making,  and  when  they 
attempt  to  practise  it  in  public,  dis- 
play unaccountable  awkwardness.  A 
Fr^chman,  when  addressing  a  lady, 
always  tries  to  convey  by  his  manner 
an  impression  of  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion, which  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
its  eiSect,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  neutralise  it  by  too  strong  an  in- 
fusion offanfai*onade  and  extrava- 
gance. He  tninks  that  he  is  using 
the  language  of  Bayard,  but  it  is  of 
Bayard  onfy  as  represented  at  the 
Cirque  Olympiijue.  Nevertheless  he 
has  self-possession  and  a  happy  au- 
dacity, which  the  Englishman  totally 
wants.  The  latter  cannot  turn  a 
compliment,  is  clumsy  in  his  petUs 
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toinSy  stammers,  blushes,  or  else 
becomes  egotistical,  and,  foregoing 
homage,  talks  incoherently  on  sub- 
iects  m  which  the  fair  listener  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  among  a  certain  set 
of  young  men  to  hear  such  expres- 
sions as—"  Well,  by  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought  it  %  Harriet  Erpingham 
has  hook^  Jack  Newlands."  This 
sounds  degrading,  not  only  for  the 
particular  fish,  but  for  the  whole 
shoal  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  it  is 
the  true  confession  of  a  fact  Jack 
would  never  have  proposed  to  Har- 
riet, unless  she  had  relieved  him  of 
the  intolerable  nuisance  of  love-mak- 
ing. He  liked  her  very  well— better 
than  any  other  girl  he  met  with  at 
balls  or  assemblies ;  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  tould 
talk  of  nothing  except  hunting,  which 
was  his  favourite  pursuit  Harriet 
was  naturally  a  devotee  to  music,  but 
did  not  dislike  Jack,  who  was  a  per- 
sonable good-humoured  fellow,  and 
possessed  of  an  excellent  estate,  and 
she  was  ambitious  of  an  estaolish- 
ment  She  might  as  well  have  quoted 
the  Talmud  as  have  spoken  to  Jack 
of  the  divine  beauties  of  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn*  so  she  affected  a 
vivid  interest  in  his  tales  of  the  field 
and  its  trophies,  and  by  that  means 
won  his  heart  and  took  possession 
of  his  fortune.  "Hooking,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  it,  means  simply 
this,  that  a  clever,  well-educated  girl, 
can  make  conquest  of  an  honest  02A\ 
who  ought,  by  rights,  and  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sex,  to  be  the  ensnarer, 
but  who  is  so  absolute  a  fool  that,  for 
his  own  comfort  and  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  bf^keted 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  tliat  Miss 
Beaton  was  undergoing  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  all  heiresses  are  liable, 
but  not  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
suitors  then  gathered  around  her  was 
likely  to  succeed.  One  of  them  was 
Mr  Popham,  the  young  aspirant  after 
Treasury  honours,  who  had  really 
nothing  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
vapid  kind  of  good-nature,  and  an 
aptitude  for  retailing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  bons  mots  of  eminent 
men  of  his  party— platitudes  which 
might  have  been  received  as  smart 
enough  sayings  in  the  lobby  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  but  were  by  no 
means  likely  to  interest  a  lady  who 
cared  nothing  for  things  political. 
Another  candidate  for  favour  and 
smiles  was  a  gentleman  of  limited 
fortime,  but,  by  his  own  assertion,  of 
long  descent,  notorious  for  his  egotist- 
ical qualities,  and  the  supercilious  and 
depreciating  way  in  which  he  talked 
of  others.  He  was  not  exactly  a 
tuft-hunter,  for  he  considered  him- 
self, on  the  strength  of  some  dubious 
inteijection  of  Tudor  blood,  quito 
upon  a  par  with  any  nobleman  in 
the  land  ;  but  he  had  studied  the 
Peerage  Book  with  amazing  industry, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  blots 
in  pedigree  and  unenviable  alliance?, 
ana  of  these  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
instances  which  he  carefully  carried 
in  his  memory — offensive  pebbles 
from  the  brook,  to  be  slung  at  the 
foreheads  of  tall  aristocratic  Philis- 
tines. There  was  not  a  case  of  di- 
vorce or  scandal  among  the  higher 
circles  that  had  occurred  during  the 
last  centuiT  and  a  half^  of  whicn  he 
could  not  furnish  the  exact  particu- 
lars—nay, he  had  pushed  his  studies 
so  far,  that  he  knew  all  about  the 
plebeian  races  that  in  former  genera- 
tions had  supplied  wives  to  needy  or 
extravagant  patricians.  If  a  living 
duchess  was  cited  as  a  pattern  of 
worth  and  benevolence,  Mr  Francis 
Gorget  would  inform  you,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  concem,that  her  grand- 
father had  vended  figs  aud  other 
groceries  in  the  City.  Was  an  earl 
quoted  as  a  model  of  high  integrity, 
Mr  Gorget  would  contrast  his  con- 
duct witn  that  of  his  maternal  grand- 
uncle,  regarding  whom  he  had  a£cer- 
tained  the  mekmcholy  fact  that  he 
waa  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  forgery. 
These  bemg  his  usual  topics,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  small-talk  of 
this  accomplished  heraldic  devil's  ad- 
vocate would  find  favour  in  a  lady's 
ear.  But  there  was  yet  another  at- 
tendant upon  Miss  Beaton,  if  atten- 
dant he  could  be  called,  who  kept 
staring  at  her  without  uttering  any 
word  beyond  an  occasional  inarticu- 
late gobble.  I  surveyed  this  worthy 
with  some  curiosity,  because  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  before  ^  and, 
sure  enough,  though  the  whiskets 
were  somewhat  bushier,  and  the  face 
redder  than  in   earlier  days,   and 
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thongli  the  capillary  honoure  had 
departed  from  his  sloping  forehead, 
I  recognised  the  lineaments  of  oar 
old  election  candidate,  the  Honour- 
able Sholto  Linklater. 

'*  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Mr  Lum- 
ley ;  "  Miss  Beaton  is  not  a  flower 
bom  to  blush  unseen ;  nor  need  she 
waste  her  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
for  any  lack  of  admirers.  Now  there 
is  something  melancholy  to  me,  who 
am,  you  know,  a  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor and  cynic,  and  may,  therefore, 
«peak  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  as 
that.  There  is  a  most  charming  and 
accomplished  girl,  well  worthy,  for 
her  own  sake  alone,  to  be  wooed  by 
a  Paladin,  if  such  a  character  could 
be  found  in  our  degenerate  days ;  and 
yet,  because  she  unfortunately  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress,  fel- 
lows of  no  consideration,  and  with  no- 
thing to  recommend  them— the  mere 
^esh- flies  of  society— flock  around 
her,  and  molest  her  with  their  im- 
pertinent buzzing.  I  wish  Ashford 
or  some  such  fine  voung  fellow  would 
^>ome  forward  and  drive  them  away  ; 
but  Ashford  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  who 
will  not  bend  to  love  ;  and  others,  I 
suppose,  hold  back,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  mercenary  motives. 
After  all,  wealth  is  not  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  a  young  lady  so  endowed 
by  nature  as  Miss^eaton." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  "  that  a  country- 
man of  mine  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  number  of  her  admirers." 

"  You  mean  Mr  Linklater  T  said 
Lumley.  "  I  take  it  that  is  a  very 
hopeless  attempt;  unless,  indeed, 
the  excellent  fellow  could  procure  a 
draeoman  or  interpreter.  I  must 
needs  say,  Mr  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
occasionally  send  us  some  strange 
animals  from  the  north.  Sholto 
came  up  to  town  some  years  ago, 
under  influential  Whi^  patronage,  to 
be  licked  into  some  kind  of  uncouth 
ofiicial  shape ;  for  I  understand  him 
to  be  one  of  that  favoured  class  of 
well-connected  younger  sons,  who, 
being  guiltless  of  means  and  unable 
to  do  an^rthing  for  themselves,  must 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  your  Scotch 
Whifi^  mo^ates,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided witn  harpies,  as  their  fathers 
-were  furnished  witn  hawks.    But  it 


was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing of  Sholto.  The^  gave  him 
several  chances,  but  ms  stupidity 
was  really  awful— he  could  hardly 
even*  aflQx  his  name  to  a  receipt 
for  salary  without  blundering.  At 
length  the  party  trainer  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less ;  and  when  the  Whigs  went  out 
of  oflBce,  Sholto  was  turned  adrift. 
Since  then  he  has  been  grazing,  I 
fear,  on  rather  short  commons ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  a  noble 
ambition  of  his  own,  and  hoj)es,  by 
a  lucky  matrimonial  speculation,  to 
make  up  for  the  double  deficiency 
in  fortune  and  in  brains.  But,  Mr 
Sinclair,  do  you  not  intend  to  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bea- 
ton ?— or  are  you  one  of  those  faint- 
hearted people  who  shrink  from 
dowered  beauty  ?  Come,  I  shall  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  a  senior,  and 
conduct  you  under  cover  of  my 
wing." 

"Miss Beaton,"  said  Lumley, after 
making  his  own  salutation,  *'here 
is  one  'of  our  Wilbury  Christmas 
party^  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  London 
labynnth,  to  whom  in  charity  you 
should  give  a  clue." 

"  You  are  much  too  learned  for 
my  apprehension,  Mr  Lumley,"  re- 
plied Miss  Beaton.  "  I  must  ask 
Mr  Linklater  to  explain  your  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  not  forgotten  Mr 
Sinckir." 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  6aid  I— stam- 
mering, of  course,  as  men  always 
stammer  when  they  lose  their  self- 
possession — "  to  have  kept  any  place, 
however  slieht,  in  Miss  Beaton's 
memory.  May  I  ask  if  vou  have 
heard  recently  from  our  friends  at 
Wilbury  r 

"0  yes !"  said  Miss  Beaton,  "Amy 
is  an  excellent  correspondent.  They 
are  all  well— I  mean  the  Stanhopes ; 
and  — and  your  friend  Mr  Carlton 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Does  not  he  communicate 
with  your 

"  Very  rarely,  indeed— in  fact,  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  my 
return  to  town.  Men  are  generally 
negligent  conespondents,  and  Carl- 
ton is  no  exception." 

"  Forgive  me  for  remarking,"  eaid  , 
Mr  Lumley,  "  that  your  assertion 
requires  to  be  qualified.     Men  are 
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vigilant  correspondents  on  all  mat- 
ters that  afifect  their  interest.  Thej 
write  fluently  and  most  perspicu- 
ously from  the  head.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  that  they  either 
will  not  or  cannot  express;  and 
therein  lies  the  marked  superiority 
of  the  other  sex." 

"  That's  T^ry  true,  indeed.  Just  so 
— quite  what  strikes  me,**  said  little 
Popham,  who  was  jerking  about 
like  a  ^asshopper.  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  superiority 
of  women !  There*8  that  Madame  de 
Sevres — Savigny — you  know  who  I 
mean— she,  you  luiow,  who  wrote 
the  letters '' 

"  My  dear  Popham !"  said  Lumley, 
"  don't  waste  time  in  literary  criti- 
cism just  now.  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  in  the  room.  Tressilian  nas 
been  here  in  search  of  absentees,  and 
entreats  you  will  hurry  down  to  the 
House  instantly,  as  a  division  will 
probably  take  place.  He  said  they 
nad  put  up  an  old  stager  to  speak 
against  time,  but  the  members  were 
becoming  restive." 

"  You  don't  say  so  1 "  cried  Pop- 
hanL  "  Then  I  must  be  off  as  fast 
as  a  cab  can  carry  me.  It's  a  very 
hard  thing.  Miss  Beaton ;  but  duty 
— duty,  you  know *" 

"Nay,  Mr  Popham— no  apology 
is  requisite  for  yielding  to  the  call 
of  duty!" 

"  Very  justly  observed,"  replied 
Popham.  "That  reminds  me  of 
what  Peel  once  said  to  me,  just  be- 
fore a  question — I  think  it  was  some- 
thing connected  with  the  budget 
whicn  was  coming  on." 

"  My  good  friend,  think  what  Peel 
would  say  now,  if  you  should  chance 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  division," 
said  Lumley. 

"Bless  me!  that's  very  true," 
cried  Popham,  and  he  disappeared. 

"  Eather  cruel  sending  poor  Pop- 
ham on  a  fool's  errand,  though  it  is 
the  only  one  he  is  fit  for,"  remarked 
Mr  Gorget,  sneeringly.  "  I  have  just 
heard  that  the  debate  is  adjourned. 
But  Popham  has  a  hereditary  apti- 
tude for  running  messages.  I  happen 
to  know  that  his  father  began  life  as 
a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  Pick- 
ford  &  Co.,  the  van -and -waggon 
people.  His  mother,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  Pendarves—very  fair  blood,  but  she 


married  old  Popham  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  Her  father  was  utterly 
ruined.' 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr  Gor- 
get," said  Lumley;  "accurate  as 
usual  in  your  facts.  Mr  Pendarves, 
of  whom  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion, was  ruined,  as  you  say,  and,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  credited,  through  the 
malpractices  of  a  rascally  Welsh 
attorney— let  me  see — what  was  his 
name  V 

"  I  wish  you  good  evening.  Miss 
Beaton !"  said  Gor^t,  hurriedly.  "  I 
think  I  see—that  is,  I  promised  to 
tell  Lady  Oaks"— and  ne  vanished 
into  the  crowd. 

"Mr  Lumley!"  said  Miss  Bea- 
ton, laughingly,  "  I  shall  be  seriously 
angry  with  you  if  you  continue  to 
play  the  part  of  the  malevolent  en- 
chanter. What  right  have  you  to 
dismiss  my  poor  familiar  spirits )" 

"  I  should  not  despair  or  your  for- 
giveness, fair  lady,  if  I  were  per- 
manently to  impnson  both  of  them 
in  the  caverns  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
my  power  over  them  is  only  mo- 
mentary, though  I  use  it  for  your 
deliverance." 

"I  wish  I  had  the  secret  of  your 
spell,  Mr  Lumley.  It  must  be  a  very 
strong  one  to  have  effect  upon  Mr 
Gorget" 

"  There  is  really  no  secret  Gorget 
was  simply  foolish  enough  to  dispby 
a  chink  m  his  armour.  I  marked  the 
vulnerable  point,  but  merely  threat- 
ened him ;  and  he,  like  most  people 
who  delight  in  inflicting  wounds, 
made  off  in  terror  of  the  thrust  The 
Welsh  attorney  in  question  was  his 
uncle.  Yet,"  said  Lumley,  lowering 
his  voice  and  glancing  at  Sholto 
Linklater,  who  was  helplessly  playing 
with  his  hat,  "  it  would  appear  yoa 
have  another  sentinel" 

"  O,  do  pray  relieve  the  poor  fel- 
low, Mr  Lumley  I"  said  Miss  Beaton. 
"  He  must  be  very  tired,  for  he  has 
been  on  duty  the  whole  evening,  and 
you  know  that  sentinels  are  forbid  to 
speak." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  Lumley ; 
"and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my 
presumption  when  you  remember  why 
I  came  to  the  rescue.  You  were 
speaking  to  Mr  Sinclair  of  my  dear 
little  pet.  Amy  Stanhope,  who  has 
adopted  me  as  an  honorary  nnde; 
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and  I  was  naturally  desirous  that 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
now  dissolved  themselves  into  thin 
air,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
eavesdropping." 

''  ThauK  you,  Mr  Lumley ;  you  are 
always  kind  and  considerate. 

'*  A  cold  compliment,  Miss  Beaton, 
mnoe  you  will  not  admit  mQ  to  the 
roll  of  your  adorers." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Mr  Lumley,  that 
you  ever  offered  yourself  for  enlist- 
ment." 

"It  is  my  usual  fate!"  replied 
Lumley.  "  In  these  unromantic  davs 
no  man  receives  credit  for  an  undi- 
vulged  passion.    So  I  shall  content 

7 self  with  acting  the  inferior  part 
corporal  of  the  guard."  Ana  he 
moved  towards  Sholto.  who  ai)peared 
to  he  mightily  pleasea  by  being  ad- 
dressed by  a  human  being. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  con- 
fident a  man  feels  after  the  ice  has 
once  been  broken.  An  hour  before, 
I  durst  not  have  accosted  Miss  Bea- 
ton ;  but  now  the  persiflage  to  which 
I  had  listened,  and  the  easy  tone  of 
her  conversation  with  Mr  Lumley,  so 
unembarrassed  yet  so  purely  friendly, 
gave  me  courage. 

"  Miss  Beaton,"  I  said, "  the  merest 
chance  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  approaching  you  this  evening,  not 
in  the  character  of  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance, whieh  I  scarcely  should  have 
ventured  to  do,  but  as  a  kinsman, 
and  not  one  very  far  removed." 

"Mr  Sinclair!" 

"  Pardon  my  abruptness.  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  when  we  met  at  Wil- 
bury;  and  since  then  it  has  been 
divulged  to  mc  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Nevertheless,  I  have  the 
undoubted  right  to  call  you  cousin, 
though  perhaps  you  may  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  claim." 

"Surely  not  indi^ant~say rather 
gratified,  Mr  Sinclair ;  for  though  the 
name  I  bear  is  an  old,  and,  I  believe, 
was  once  a  proud  one,  it  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  and  there  are  very  few  in- 
deed related  to  us  by  a  family  tie. 
But  it  is  strange !  My  father,  who  is 
sensitive  on  sudi  subjects,  though  he 
rarely  alludes  to  them,  never  men- 
tioned this." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing Mr  Beaton,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  should  ever 


have  heard  of  me — therefore  there 
could  be  no  recognition.  You  may, 
however,  be  aware  that  a  person  of 
my  name,  a  merchant  who  died  in 
Mexico,  made  your  father  his  exe- 
cutor  ^" 

"  0  yes !  I  know  all  about  that. 
It  has  often  made  me  sad  to  think  of 
the  old  mm  dying  alone,  heart-bro- 
ken and  bereaved,  in  a  distant  land. 
But  we  understood  he  had  no  rela- 
tions beyond  ourselves.  There  was 
indeed  a  Captain  Sinclair,  but  he 
died  when  young,  falling  gallantly  in 
actioD." 

" Most  true;  and  it  is  his  son  who 
now  claims  the  honour  of  addressing 
Miss  Beaton  as  a  kinsman." 

"  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  know  that, 
Mr  Sinclair;  for  you  have  a  very  at- 
tached and  enthusiastic  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Carlton,  who  used  to 
entertain  Amy  and  me  with  stories 
of  your  rambles  abroad.  So,  you  see, 
you  are  not  quite  a  stranger.  But 
you  will  see  my  father  soon,  will  you 
not  ?  I  know  he  will  be  most  happy 
to  receive  vou." 

"  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  him. 
Miss  Beaton,  without  loss  of  time. 
Indeed  I  should  have  done  so  before 
now,  but  until  recently  the  history 
of  tne  Mexican  merchant  was  quite 
unknown  to  me.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, let  me  request :  do  not  say  to 
Mr  Beaton  that  I  have  told  you  this, 
until  he  has  acknowledged  my  claim." 

"  Miss  Beaton,"  said  Lumley,  "  I 

Sieve  to  interrupt  you,  but  Mr  Link- 
ter  craves  an  audience." 

"  Tiresome  man !  However,  I  shall 
use  him  as  an  escort  to  Mrs  Dela- 
mere,  who  was  kind  enough  to  brin^ 
me  here,  and  whose  forbearance  1 
must  not  abuse.  Cood-night,  Mr 
Lumley— fare  well,  Mr  Sinclair."  And 
giving  me  her  hand,  which  I  would 
fain  nave  carried  to  my  lips,  Mary 
Beaton  withdrew. 

•*Upon  my  honour,  Mr  Sinclair," 
said  Lumley,  "  I  think  you  must  pos- 
sess a  recipe  for  making  yourself 
agreeable,  wnich  would  be  well  worth 
knowing.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that 
you  stood  rather  in  awe  of  the  charm- 
ing heiress,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  heart,  I  offered  to  take  you  up 
under  cover  of  the  aegis  of  my  effron- 
tery.   In  requital  I  am  desired  to 
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watch  the  somewhat  ungainly  move- 
ments of  Mr  Linklater,  leaving  ^ou 
to  a  tite-^tete  in  the  coarse  of  wmch 
it  would  seem  that  you  have  made 
decided  ])rogress.  But  take  care,  my 
young  friend,  or  you  may  chance  to 
nave  a  smart  attack  of  heart-ache.** 

"  Surely,  Mr  Lumley,"  said  I,  with 
as  indifferent  an  air  as  I  could  assume, 
though  I  felt  my  cheek  burning— 
"  there  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  a 
few  words  of  conversation  being  in- 
terchanged by  cousins  1 " 


[Nov. 

I  had  no  indination,  after  this  in- 
terview, to  remain  longer  in  the 
crowded  rooms :  indeed  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  need  of  solitude  to  calm  down 
the  tumult  of  my  thoughts.  So  I 
made  my  escape  into  the  streets,  and 
went  homewards  in  a  most  excited 
mood.  I  had  seen  her.  I  had  spoken 
with  her,  I  had  felt  tne  pressure  of 
her  hand,  and  she  had  welcomed  me 
cordially  and  graciously  as  a  kinsman. 
That  was  much.  Much!  I  should 
have  thought  myself  insane,  but  two 


Lumley  looked  astounded.  days  gone  by,  to  have  dreamed  of 

'*  Oousms,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sin-    this.    And  she  so 


dair?" 

"I  have  the  honour  to  stand  in 
that  relation  to  Miss  Beaton.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it,  however,  when  we 
met  at  Wilbury,  and  therefore  I  was 
a  stranger,  so  you  see  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  matter." 

"Singular  good  fortune,  though, 
I  should  say,**  remarked  Lumley. 
'^Cousinhood  is  a  most  satisfactory 
tie.  It  is  neithcft  too  dose  nor  too 
wide;  and,  like  India  rubber,  is  das- 
tic.  Without  meaning  to  be  imper- 
tinent, Mr  Sinclair,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  discovery.** 

"Thank  you,  Mr  Lumley,**  said  I, 
"  both  for  your  congratulation  and 
for  the  diversion  you  eflfected  in  my 
favour.** 

"  By  my  honour,**  said  Lumley.  "  I 
wish  I  could  do  more  than  that. 
Hark  you,  Mr  Sinclair— I  felt  inte- 
rested in  you  when  we  first  met,  for 
even  a  jaded  fellow  can  admire  fresh- 
ness and  energy  in  others ;  and  since 
I  returned  to  London,  Ashford  has 
told  me  something  more.  I  like  you 
for  the  manliness  and  pluck  you  have 
displayed,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
erted in  vain,  since,  without  solicita- 
tion on  your  part,  you  are  received  in 
such  society  as  this.  So  I  say  to  you, 
in  the  woras  of  Portia, 

'  I  pray  you,  know  mo  when  we  meet  again ; ' 

and,  if  you  please,  fix  an  early  day 
for  dining  with  me  at  my  bachelor 
quarters. 

"  You  are  most  kind.  Mr  Lumley. 
A  few  days  hence  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  your  permission  to  call.** 

"Do  so.  And  as  by  that  time 
Gkorge  Carlton  will  probably  be  in 
town,  we  shall  arrange  for  a  quiet 
symposium.** 


sweet  and  gentle, 
yet  so  greatly  courted  and  admired ! 
Now,  at  least,  I  was  known  to  her ; 
and  fortune  too  had  come  forward  in 
my  aid,  so  that  the  great  barrier  was 
removed.  Ah  !  but  Mr  Beaton— her 
father — that  worldly,  purse-proudf 
ambitious  man— how  would  he  wel- 
come me  1  This  was  his  sole  child, 
the  heiress  of  all  his  wealth,  for  whom 
doubtless  he  had  toiled  and  schemed 
in  anticipation  that  she  might  attain 
that  rank  to  which  idonedoes  wealth 
pay  homage.  Old  men  are  tenacious 
of  their  purpose — was  it  probable 
that  he  would  lightly  forego  his,  even 
if  I  were  successful  in  winninJB:  the 
aflfections  of  his  daughter)  That 
thought  staggered  me;  but  then  I 
remembered  what  I  had  heard  thai 
very  morning  from  my  foster-brother 
of  the  doubtful  state  of  his  specula- 
tions, of  the  immense  extent  of  his 
engagements,  of  the  precarious  nature 
of  credit— and  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  there  was  more  than  a  possibility 
that  Mr  Beaton's  prospenty  might, 
after  all,  prove  fictitious,  and  that 
the  fabric  might  be  tottering  to  its 
fall. 

Then  came  another  thought — 
Would  it  be  generous  in  me  now 
to  press  my  pecuniary  claim— of  no 
trifling  amount— upon  a  man  so  em- 
barrassed, if  he  should  throw  himself 
on  my  forbearance  for  delay?  To 
refuse  might  be  the  destruction  of 
my  hopes— to  yidd  might  be  the  loss 
of  my  fortune.  I  protest  that  in 
weighing  that  matter  I  strove  to  be 
as  unselfish  as  a  man  can  be— nay. 
that  I  felt  more  than  once  inclined 
to  let  fortune  go,  rather  than  be  in 
any  way  accossoir  to  the  ruin  of  the 
father  of  Mary  Beaton.  But  there 
was  much  force  in  the  aigument  of 
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Osetfc,  that  such  a  sacrifice  on  my 
part  would  not  avert  his  doom ; 
whereas,  with  the  means  now  within 
my  reacn,  I  could,  in  the  very  worst 
event,  alleviate  the  disaster,  and  per- 
haps, through  it,  attain  to  tne  dearest 
object  of  my  heart. 

*•  Yes !"  said  I,  as  I  mounted  the 
stairs  to  my  bed-room,  "  Davie  was 
right.    I  need  have  no  scruple  in  de- 
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manding  what  is  my  own.  Money 
may  be  the  root  of  all  evil— though 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  carried 
that  theory  into  practice — but  iU 
possession  has  advantages ;  and  were 
I  to  forego  these,  the  hopes  which 
this  night's  adventure  have  .raised 
from  the  merest  spark  to  a  fervid 
flame  might  be  utterly  extinguished." 
So  I  went  to  dream  of  Mary  Beaton. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV.— HOW  RELATIONS  TRANSACT  BUSINESS. 


Whatever  might  be  Mr  Beaton's 
views  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  early 
settlement,  he  showed  anything  but 
a  disposition  to  postpone  our  meet- 
ing ;  for,  next  day,  I  received  from 
him  a  letter,  formal  of  its  kind  but 
politely  worded,  requesting  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  his  house  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  following  morning. 
Shearaway,  when  I  informed  him  of 
this,  urged  upon  me  very  strongly 
the  propriety  of  bringing  matters  to 
a  speedy  conclusion,  observing  that 
ho  nad  never,  in  tne  course  of  his 
long  experience,  known  a  single  case 
in  whicn  postponed  Count  and  Rec- 
koniug  had  not  been  attended  with 
unhappy  consequencea 

"  Squaring  accounts,  Norman,"  said 
the  excellent  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
"  is  a  Christian  duty  as  well  as  an 
extraordinary  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor 
(who,  you  mind,  was  son  to  the  man 
that  first  levied  a  tax  upon  fulzie), 
made  a  point  of  balancing  the  books 
of  his  conscience  every  night  before 
he  went  to  bed,  and  left  no  scores  to 
be  settled  afterwards,  showing  himself 
thereby  to  be  a  God-fearing  man  and 
an  upright.  If  clients  in  general,  and 
lairds  in  particular,  would  take  a 
lesson  from  him,  and  insist  upon 
having  an  annual  redding-up  of  their 
accounts,  say  at  Whitsunday  or  Mar- 
tinmas, there  would  be  less  com- 
plaining than  there  is  about  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  and  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  lawyers,  who,  it  stands  to 
reason,  have  no  other  resource,  in 
default  of  ready  money,  than  to  cal- 
culate interest  on  arrears.  And  in 
your  case,  Norman,  there  is  especial 
reason  wny  you  should  proceed  nnt 
mora  ;  for  you  hold  no  kind  of  secu- 
rity whatever  for. your  money,  being 


therefore  less  favourably  situated 
even  than  an  agent,  who,  at  the 
worst,  has  a  lien  over  title-deeds. 
Not  that  I  doubt  Mr  Beaton's  suffi- 
ciency, though,  truth  to  say,  he  has 
ower  many  irons  in  the  fire ;  but  it's 
aye  best  to  be  regular  and  exact, 
even  if  you  are  dealing  with  your 
brother.*^ 

I  concluded  from  this  speech  that 
Mr  Shearaway,  notwithstanding  his 
habitual  caution  and  professional 
acuteness,  entertained  little  or  no 
suspicion  that  Mr  Beaton's  own  af- 
fairs might  be  in  a  critical  or  em- 
barrassed state.  Nor  was  he  singular 
in  this.  When  I  reflect  now  on  the 
transactionsofthosememorableyearSy 
nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  partial  blindness  which  seemed 
to  affect  people,  who  had  neverthe- 
less discretion  enough  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  movement.  They 
would  shake  their  heads  and  remon- 
strate with  men  who  were  recklessly 
dealing  in  scrip,  and  subscribing  con- 
tracts for  sums  infinitely  larger  than 
the  whole  amount  of  their  worldly 
means.  They  saw,  without  obstruct- 
ed vision,  that  a  course  so  opposed  to 
the  principles  both  of  prudence  and 
of  fair-dealing  must  have  a  wretched 
end;  but  while  they  thus  lavished 
their  pity  and  commiseration  on  the 
minnows  of  the  shoal,  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  them  that  the  larger  fish, 
the  originators,  projectors,  and  in- 
stigators of  the  schemes,  might  l)e  in 
equal,  if  not  greater  danger.  It  was, 
I  suspect,  a  common  impression,  that 
in  process  of  tinle  the  big  fish  would 
turn  round  upon  and  swallow  the  fry 
— a  notion^  in  some  instances,  not  al- 
together without  foundation;  but  few 
were  so  clear-sighted  as  to  perceive 
that  around  them  all,  without  dis- 
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tinction  of  size  or  weight,  the  net  of 
retribution  was  bein^  drawn. 

Ik  was  remarkable  —  at  least  I 
tl^ought  80  at  the  time—that  on  that 
very  day  there  was  a  decided  rally  in 
the  value  of  all  kinds  of  shares  per- 
taining, to  what  Davie  Osett  bad 
tersely  denominated  "Beaton's  lot" 
There  was  qo  apparent  cause  for  this. 
A  parliamentaiy  contest  with  another 
great  company  was  still  impending, 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade^or  rather  the  select  committee 
to  which  such  matters  were  referred; 
but  that  oracle  had  hitherto  been 
mute,  and  its  deliberations  were  re- 
ported to  be  as  fenced  and  guarded 
from  espial  as  those  of  the  Vehme- 
gerichtj  or  of  the  mysterious  conclave 
of  Venice.  Fluctuations  were  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  but  this  seemed 
to  be  a  steady  rise,  which  hardly 
could  have  been  produced  except  by 
a  prepK)nderance  of  buyers,  or  some 
gigantic  operation  on  the  part  of  a 
great  capitalist  For  me  it  was  a 
favourable  ^mptom,  because  it  dimi- 
nished the  chances  of  there  being  any 
extraordinary  pressure  on  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  Mr  Beaton. 

Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
I  encountered  Ewins,  who  was,  he 
told  me,  as  busy  as  a  gobbler  in  a 
field  of  maize. 

"  It's  go  ahead  now,  and  no  mis- 
take ! "  said  the  Yankee.  "  Fve  got 
hold  of  the  cypher,  and  I  guess  it*B 
as  good  as  second-sight.** 

"^ Any  new  discovery,  Mr  Ewins  1 " 

"  Wail,  I  reckon  it  ain't  newneither. 
I  allers  had  a  kinder  notion  that  it 
was  possible  to  screw  the  cork  out  of 
every  bottle  :  and  it*s  all  crankum  to 
tell  me  that  folks  are  closer  here  than 
they  are  elsewhere.** 

"Since  you  are  so  deeply  engaged 
in  speculation,  Mr  Ewins^  I  conclude 
that  you  do  not  anticipate  a  re- 
action ? " 

"Not  before  the  fall,  Squire,  ac- 
cording to  my  thinking ;  but  then  let 
folks  look  out  for  chilblains.'* 

After  this  Delphic  utterance,  which 
the  Yankee  seer  enforced  bv  a  wink 
of  preternatural  sagacity,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said ;  so  at  the 
appointed  time  I  repaired  to  the 
mansion  of  Mr  Beaton. 

It  was  that  gentleman's  fancy  to 


transact  all  his  private  and  railway 
business  at  his  house  rather  than  in 
chambers ;  an  arrangement  which 
gave  it  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  public  office,  so  great  was  the 
throng  that  resorted  thither  of  a 
morning.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry 
whether  Mr  Beaton  was  visible,  the 
porter,  who  seemed  duly  impressed 
with  the  dignity  of  his  function, 
solemnly  asked — "By  appointment, 
sir?"  and  being  certifiea  of  that, 
handed  my  card  to  a  footman,  who 
ushered  me  into  the  dinine-room. 
There  werealreadycongregatednearly 
twenty  people, — country  agenta,  con- 
tractors, surveyors,  and  nondescripts, 
—all  waiting  eagerly  for  an  audience 
of  the  railway  monarch,  who  cer- 
tainly appear^  to  have  a  quick  way 
of  getting  through  business,  judging 
from  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
servant  called  the  roll  Still,  how- 
ever, there  were  as  many  entrances 
as  exits.  Several  who  had  arrived 
after  me  had  priority  of  presentation, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  my  card 
must  certoinly  have  fallen  aside.  At 
length  the  gentleman  in  the  plush 
uniform  made  proclamation  for  Mr 
Norman  Sinclair,  and  then  intimated 
to  the  remainder  of  the  company  Mr 
Beaton's  rei^t  that  he  could  receive 
no  more  visitors  that  morning. 

"  A  mighty  cool  proceeding  this,* 
thought  I,  "  on  the  part  of  a  London 
mercnant !  Why,  ir  he  were  Prince 
Mettemich,  transacting  the  affairs  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  he  could  not 
behave  more  cavalierly." 

I  was  ushered  into  a  handsome 
library,  where,  at  a  table  covered  with 
plans  and  papers,  the  great  man  was 
seated.  He  was  tall  and  portly,  with 
an  upright  carriage,  a  hawk*8  eye, 
compressed  lips,  and  a  countensnce 
expressive  of  determination.  Like 
all  shrewd  negotiators,  he  kept  hb 
back  to  the  l^ht,  a  position  which 
gives  tlie  advantage  of  scrutinising 
the  faces  of  others,  while  it  partially 
conceals  the  expression  of  your  own. 
He  rose  up  immediately,  but  without 
advancing  a  step,  and  extended  his 
band. 

"Before  entering  upon  business, 
Mr  Sinclair,"  said  he,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  honouring  me  with  a  fixed 
regard,  "  it  is  mj  duty  to  greet  you 
as  a  relative,  which  I  do  with  all  sin- 
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cerity.  Blood,  Bir,  has  its  daims : 
and  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  found 
deficient  in  consideration  towards 
those  who  are  scions  of  my  family 
tree." 

This  was  an  unfortunate  saluta- 
tion, for  it  roused  that  ancestral 
pride  which  bums  strongly,  however 
quietly,  within  the  bosom  of  every 
genuine  Soot 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  greeting,  Mr 
Beaton,  and  am  proud  to  be  aclmow- 
ledged  as  your  kinsman ;  at  the  same 
time  allow  me  to  remark  that  your 
family  tree  and  mine  are  quite  apart 
I  am  a  cadet,  though  a  remote  one, 
of  the  noble  house  of  St  Clair." 

"Doubtless  you  are  right,  Mr  Sin- 
clair—that is,  according  to  strict 
heraldic  rules,"  replied  Mr  Beaton, 
evidently,  however,  a  little  annovea 
at  the  rebuff,  not  being  prepared  to 
receive  an  answer  of  the  kmd.  "  You 
most  overlook  the  inaccuracies  of  a 
plain  London  merchant,  who  is  un- 
fortunately too  much  engrossed  by 
the  cares  of  business  to  give  that 
attention  to  pedigree  which  you  seem 
to  have  had  leisure  to  bestow." 

I  remembered  the  adage  about  the 
impolicy  of  shaking  a  red  handker- 
chief in  the  face  of  a  bull,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  making  a  bow, 
and  took  a  seat  without  soBcitation, 
the  rather  that  Mr  B^ton  had  re- 
sumed his  chair. 

^  You  have  been  abroad  for  some 
time,  Mr  Sinclair— at  least  so  Poins 
informs  me,"  resumed  Mr  Beaton 
after  a  pause.  "  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  travelled  much  ? " 

"A  good  deal  in  Europe,"  I  re- 

filed,  "and but  little  beyond:  though 
have  been  in  iigypt  and  the  Lera- 
non." 

'*  Indeed !  those  countries  are  very 
interesting  to  us  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view.  Have  you  studied 
their  products  and  their  trade  ?" 

I  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend 
the  drift  of  this  query.  Mr  Beaton 
wanted  to  find  out  in  what  capacity 
I  had  travelled,  whether  as  a  tutor, 
a  courier,  or  a  commercial  agent;  he 
being  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  my 
])resent  position,  which  I  had  cau- 
tioned Mr  Shearaway  not  to  disclose. 

"  I  regret  to  say  I  can  give  you  no 
information  on  such  subiects,  Mr 
Beaton.     I  travelled  solely  for  the 
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Eurpose  of  studying  foreign  art  and 
terature." 

"A  most  delightful  occupation, 
though  I  believe  rather  an  expensive 
onel" 

"  Not  expensive  to  a  man  who 
knows  what  his  means  are,  and  is 
determined  not  to  exceed  them." 

"  A  very  just  remark,"  said  Mr 
Beaton.  "  And  have  you  been  long 
in  London?" 

"  For  a  few  months  onlv." 

"  Do  you  not  feel  it  dull  for  want 
of  society  1" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do.  It  seems  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  London 
one  may  be  easily  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice too  much  time  to  society." 

"Society,  however,  is  a  word  of 
expansive  meaning.  I  hope,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, I  may  be  of  service  to  you  in 
f*  ring  you  some  introductions ;  for 
should  very  much  regret  if,  with 
your  prospects,  you  should  make  ac- 
quaintances which  it  might  be  diflS- 
cult  hereafter  to  shake  off." 

"  I  think  you  would  hardly  advise 
me,  Mr  Beaton,  to  shake  ofi,  as  you 
term  it,  the  acquaintances  that  I  have 
formed,  or  to  forsake  the  houses  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ad- 
mitted. I  need  merely  mention  the 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Windermere. 
Colonel  Stanhope  of  Wilbury,  and 
Mr  Osborne,  to  convioce  you  that  I 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  your  offer — 
for  which,  however,  I  am  sincerely 
grateful" 

Mr  Beaton's  face,  on  this  announce- 
ment, would  have  been  a  capital 
subject  for  a  caricaturist 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sav,  Mr  Sindaii^ 
that  you  visit  at  such  houses—Lord 
Windermere's,  for  example  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  Mr  Beaton ;  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
that  should  astonish  you.  Bating 
the  dignity,  we  hold,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  that  the  noorest  gentleman  of 
coat  armour  is  nt  to  associate  with  a 
duke.  In  England^  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  herudry  is  dispensed  with 
altogether." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  young  friend," 
said  Mr  Beaton,  assummg  a  friendly 
tone,  instead  of  that  of  patronisation 
— a  transition  which  he  accomplished 
very  creditably,  and  which  would 
have  been  perfect,  but  for  a  slight 
huskiness  wnich  he  could  not  conceal 
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— "  you  have  taken  me  entiielj  by 
surprise.  Now,  don't  be  angry— but 
I  will  fairly  admit  to  you,  for  honesty 
is  the  best  policy—"  (ah,  Mr  Beaton, 
had  you  firmly  believed  that  it  was 
so  !)  '*  that  when  you  entered  this 
room,  I  regarded  you,  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  your  antecedents,  as  a 
young  man  struggline  with  difficul- 
ties, to  whom  I  miffht  offer  assist- 
ance. I  am  veiy  glad,  indeed,  to 
be  assured  that  no  such  offer  is 
necessary." 

"The  kindness  of  your  intention, 
Mr  BeatoD,  remains  the  same.  I 
have  never  made  pretence  to  fortune, 
which  indeed  would  have  been  a 
ffross  falsehood  on  my  part :  and  I 
have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
though  these  have  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared.  It  was  from  no  osten- 
tation that  I  named  those  who  have 
honoured  me  with  their  friendship 
and  countenance,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  you  aware  that, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  the  distance 
between  us  is  not  so  great  as  you  pos- 
sibly may  have  been  led  to  imagine.*' 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  repli^  Mr 
Beaton.  "  It  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  find  that,  instead  of  a  young 
man  of  imperfect  education  and  un- 
formed manners,  I  have  to  treat  with 
a  kinsman  who  possesses  the  rare 
faculty  of  making  his  talents  known 
to  and  appreciated  by  men  whose 
mere  recognition  is  applause.  For, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I  was 
under  some  apprehension,  before  this 
interview,  that  my  newly-discovered 
cousin  might  be  one  of  those  raw  spe- 
cimens of  humanity  imported  from 
the  north,  for  whom  an  ensi^'s  com- 
mission in  a  marching  regiment  ia 
the  highest  attainable  prize." 

There  was  something  in  this  speech 
that  jarred  disa^^reeably  on  my 
nerves.  Possibly  it  was  not  meant 
to  be  sarcastic,  but  it  sounded  very 
like  a  sneer ;  and,  remembering  that 
my  poor  father,  who  died  fighting 
for  his  country,  was  a  Scottish  cadet 
and  soldier  sucn  as  Beaton  had  con- 
temptuously described,  I  felt  some- 
what exasperated. 

"  Mr  Beaton,"  I  said,  "  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  military  honours,  but  I 
must  nevertheless  say  that  I  hold  the 
profession  of  arms  in  the  highest  re- 
spect^ and  consider  it  to  be  the  most 


honourable  in  which  a  gentleman 
can  engage.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
lucrative  as  the  occupations  of  trade 
or  commerce,  but  these,  and  even 
greater  things  than  these — the  li- 
berty, the  power,  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  nation — are  guaranteed, 
protected,  and  maintained,  by  the 
army  and  the  navy.  God  knows,  the 
service  is  ill  re<}uited  by  a  country 
which  boasts  of  its  enormous  w^th 
—but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  I  had 
been  the  rawest  lad  from  the  High- 
lands, of  gentle  blood,  who  was  an 
applicant  for  a  pair  of  colours.  I 
would  deserve  fully  more  consider- 
ation, and  be  entitled  to  more  courte- 
ous treatment,  than  the  youth  whose 
ideas  of  promotion  commence  with 
a  stool  and  a  desk  in  a  counting- 
house." 

"Surely  you  are  unnecessarily 
warm,  my  friend,"  said  Mr  Beaton. 
"I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
you;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  exactly 
see  why  you  should  have  put  in  such 
a  strong  plea  for  the  military  profes- 
sion. I  am  not  one  of  the  Manchester 
men  who  believe  that  the  millennium 
will  follow  on  free  trade  and  the  un- 
lunited  importation  of  cotton.  Per- 
sons who  hold  such  views  are  either 
knaves  or  idiots ;  and  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  will  show  to  which 
category  they  belong.  But  don*t  let 
us  get  into  discussion  upon  abstract 
points,  when  we  have  real  business 
before  us;  for,  Mr  Sinclair,  you  and 
I  have  an  important  settlement  to 
make." 

"  Pray,  then,  proceed,  Mr  Beaton." 

"Her^  then,  are  the  executory 
accounts,  examined  and  taxed,  by 
which  it  appears  that  I  am  indebted 
to  you  in  tne  sum  of  j£42,000  odds, 
beinff  your  share  of  the  estate  of 
our  deceased  Mexican  cousin.  Your 
title  has  been  examined  by  Messrs 
Poins  and  Peto,  and  is  fully  substan- 
tiated. I  only  regret  that  your  atten- 
tion was  not  earlier  drawn  to  the 
advertisement" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt," 
said  I,  "  that  the  calculation  is  quite 
correct  j  and  I  am  ready  now,  with- 
out givmg  any  further  trouble  to  you 
or  your  solicitors,  to  give  an  entire 
acquittance." 

^  Would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory 
to  submit  the  papers  to  your  legal 
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adviser  ?  I  am  a  stroDg  advocate  for 
method  in  all  matters  of  business." 

"Your  well-known  character  for 
precbion  and  accuracy,  Mr  Beaton, 
renders  any  further  examination 
superfluous. ' 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  are  content 
to  rest  satisfied  with  my  statement 
you  have  simply  to  execute  the  deed 
of  discharge,  which  I  have  directed 
Mr  Poins  to  prepare.  But — pardon 
me  for  asking  the  question — have 
you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  considerable  sum  of 
money  ?  It  does  not  amount  to 
what  we  oxtj  men,  who  have  rather 
enlarged  notions  about  ca])ital,  con- 
sider to  be  a  fortune  \  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient, if  judiciously  laid  out  to  beget 
one,  especially  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  money  is  circulating  with  al- 
most miraculous  rapidity.  I  should 
like  to  do  something  for  you;  the 
more  especially  as  money  is  precisely 
the  commodity  which  is  most  scarce 
with  me  just  now,  and  were  I  to  real- 
ise at  present  in  order  to  meet  yeur 
claim,  the  immediate  sacrifice  would 
be  little  compared  with  the  prospec- 
tive loss." 

^Dtavohr  thought  I  to  myself, 
'  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  deal  with 
this  old  gentleman.  Sorcerers  work 
by  fumication ;  and  already  methinks 
I  can  discern  a  palpable  odour  of 
shares!* — "I  understood,  Mr  Bea- 
ton," said  I,  "  that  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  nature  of  a  trust- 
fond." 

''No  doubt  it  is,  Mr  Sincl^;  and 
had  I  been  aware  of  your  existence, 
not  one  penny  of  it  should  have  been 
invested  otherwise  than  in  Govern- 
ment securities.  But  please  remem- 
ber that,  failing  your  father^s  family, 
I,  as  executor,  was  entitled  to  the 
whole  estate  of  our  Mexican  relative ; 
and  when,  after  minute  investigation 
and  repeated  public  advertisements, 
we  could  trace  no  representative  of 
your  father,  I  was  leg^ly  entitled  to 
assume  that  no  such  heir  was  in  ex- 
istence. Indeed,  I  was  so  particular 
on  that  point,  that  I  scrupulously 
abstained  from  drawing  the  mone^ 
until  I  received  an  opinion  from  emi- 
nent counsel  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  circtnnBtances,  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so.  If  you  desire 
it,  that  opinion,  along  with  the  case 


submitted  to  Sir  William  Follett, 
shall  be  placed  in  your  hand&" 

"That  is  quite  unnecessary,  Mr 
Beaton.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  everything  that  has  been 
done  you  have  acted  as  a  man  of 
honour." 

*'  I  am  ^ratified  by  that  assurance,** 
replied  Mr  Beaton.  "Honour,  Sin- 
clair, is  a  jewel  of  the  highest  value. 
It  is  even  worth  more  tnan  credit ; 
and,  believe  me,  it  is  prized  by  the 
merchant  as  dearly  as  by  the  noble.** 

Sentiments  of  this  sort  are  veiy 
beautiful  to  listen  te,  and  are  often 
received  by  simple-souled  people  as 
equivalents  for  performance  ;  lust  as 
promissory  notes  are  taken  in  lieu  of 
cash  payments.  But  it  so  happened 
that,  a  da^  or  two  previously,  I  had 
been  reading  the  tSmool/or  Scandal^ 
and  the  apoth^ms  of  Mr  Joseph 
Surface  were  stifl  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection. Moreover,  in  my  capacity  of 
journalist,  I  had  occasion  to  observe, 
from  several  rather  curious  disclo- 
sures which  had  come  under  my  no- 
tice, that  the  laws  of  honour  were  not 
always  held  in  strict  observance  by 
memoers  of  the  mercantile  order,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  vast  deal  of 
villanous  fraud  and  hypocritical  im- 
posture was  practised  under  cover  of 
the  convenient  cloak  of  respectability. 
So  that  Mr  Beaten's  asseveration  as 
to  the  high  principle  of  his  class  had 
the  effect  rather  of  putting  me  on  mjr 
guard  than  of  disarming  my  suspi- 
cions. 

"  Now,**  continued  Mr  Beaten,  "  I 
am  quite  aware  that  you  must  think 
it  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  of  my 
reputed  means— and  perhaps,  in  this 
instance,  the  public  voice  does  not 
much  exaggerate — cannot  easily,  at 
any  moment  command  large  sums 
of  money.  That  certainly  would  be 
strange,  if  it  were  so ;  but  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that,  although  I  can 
always  command  the  money,  I  can- 
not always  do  so  easily.  That  will 
happen  occasionally  to  the  greatest 
financiers  of  Europe.     I  remember 

one   occasion  when  Baron   R 

bad  the  utmost  possible  difficulty 
in  whipping  up  a  paltry  sum  of 
^90,000.  He  had  just  transacted  a 
loan  of  millions  to  tne  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  wanted  that  little  advance 
for  some  domestic  pnrahase — pictures 
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or  {urnitnre,  I  know  not  what  it  was. 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  There  was  a 
tightness  then  in  the  money  market, 
and  the  Bank  insisted  on  exorbitant 

terms,  to  which  R must  have 

yielded  if  I  and  another,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  have  reserves,  had  not 
prevented  the  scandal.  Well,  in  like 
manner,  all  my  money  is  now  engaged 
— invested  in  such  a  way  as  must 
bring  a  return  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
if  time  is  allowed  for  the  operation. 
Tour  money  is  also  so  embarked— as 
I  have  explained  to  you,  through  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  now  make  you  the 
ofier— and  it  is  one  upon  which  you 
will  do  well  to  ^ause  and  reflect — 
that,  instead  of  giving  you  a  cheque 
for  the  sum  to  which  you  are  un- 
questionably entitled,  I  shall  transfer 
to  you  the  railway  shares  which  have 
been  purchased  by  your  own  money, 
and  which  are  now  worth  far  more 
than  the  sum  they  originally  repre- 
sented, provided  that  you  leave  the 
disposal  of  them  in  my  hands  for  six 
months  from  the  present  date.** 

"  Mr  Beaton,**  said'  I,  "  now  that 
we  have  advanced  so  far,  frankness 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  You  pro- 
pose to  become  mv  trustee.  I  am 
very  much  obligea :  but  I  would 
rather  that  we  should  remain  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Without 
questioning  the  sufficiencnr  of  the 
Eecurities  which  you  indicate,  or 
discussing  the  prolfability  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  accrue  from 
such  an  arrangement,  I  must  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  have  hitherto  ab- 
stained, for  weighty  reasons,  from  all 
oonnection  with  railway  enterprise, 
and  that  nothing  shall  tempt  me 
now  to  swerve  from  that  deliberate 
resolution." 

" Oho  !" said  Mr  Beaton ;  "so  you 
are  one  of  the  prudent  people  who 
would  rather  have  their  money  lying 
barren  in  a  bag,  than  secure  a  han£ 
some  return  by  using  it  to  stimulate 
labour!  Why,  even  a  South  Sea 
islander  has  sounder  and  shrewder 
notions.  Be  advised,  Sinclair !  Do 
not  throw  away  a  chance  which  may 
never  again  present  itself  to  your 
reach.  Fortune,  you  know,  is  a  female 
goddess,  and,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
the  sex.  will  avenge  herself  if  slighted 
— and  do  not  depnve  me  of  the  power, 
which  I  am  most  willing  and  anxious 


to  exert,  of  making  you  a  wealthy- 
man!*' 

I  had  entered  the  room  sheathed, 
as  I  believed,  in  the  full  panoply  of 
resistance,  but  I  now  felt  as  if  the 
buckles  were  givins:  way.  Armida 
had  no  great  oifficulty  in  disencum- 
bering Rinaldo  of  his  cuirass  ;  and, 
although  old  Beaton  was  not  exactly 
an  Armida,  I  could  not  forget  that 
he  was  at  least  the  father  of  my 
enchantress.    I  hesitated. 

Mr  Beaton  saw  his  advantage,  and 
pursued  it. 

"Come  now,  Sinclair^"  said  he, 
"  you  see  how  the  land  liea  I  have 
explained  to  you  what  your  interest 
is— I  now  appeal  to  your  generosity. 
The  payment  of  this  money  at  pre- 
sent would  hamper  me  veiy  seriously. 
Let  it  stand  over  for  a  little.  You 
will  be  no  loser  by  agreeing  to  this — 
on  the  contrary,  1  can  insure  you  a 
large  addition  to  vour  capital— and, 
moreover,  you  will  lay  me  under  a 
great  obligation." 

Short-sighted  Shearaway !  Where- 
fore didst  thou  forbid  my  presence 
when  thou  wert  negotiating  with  the 
agent,  and  yet  leave  me  to  grapple 
single-handed  with  the  far  more  dan- 
gerous principal  ?  Like  one  of  the 
Koman  mob  under  the  spell  of  the 
rhetoric  of  Mark  Antony,  I  was  ra- 
pidly changing  my  mind.  Here  waa 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  Mr  Beaton,  and 
— ^what  was  more— of  gaining  access 
to  the  bower  which,  otherwise,  I 
never  might  enter ! 

I  was  about  to  yield,  when,  br 
one  of  those  habitual  tricks,  to  which 
people  labouring  under  the  influence 
of  agitation  often  unconsciously  re- 
sort, I  put  my  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  my  waistcoat,  and  found  there  a 
small  scrap  of  paper  which  I  had 
picked  up  irom  my  desk  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stowed  away  without  per- 
using its  oontents.  1  now  opened 
it,  not  from  any  feeling  of  curiosity 
as  to  its  purport,  but  simplv  from 
mechanical  impmse^  and  there  I 
saw,  written  in  pencil,  the  following 
words  :— 

"Mb  Norman,  haxtd  toe  chip  !— D.  0." 

Had  my  good  genius  sent  me  a 
telegraphic  message,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  stronger  effect  than  thia 
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laconic  note,  the  Bignifioance  of  which 
I  thoroughly  understood. 

"Mr  Beaton,"  I  said,  "I  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  that  this  inter- 
view should  be  prolonged.  I  have 
listened  to  yon  with  profound  atten- 
tion ;  but  nothing  that  you  have  said 
has  in  the  least  moyed  me  to  alter 
my  resolution  as  to  hazarding  any 
portion  of  my  capital  in  railway 
speculation.  Bat  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  put  you  to  any 
inconvenience  by  pressing  my  pecu- 
niary claim.  There  is,  however,  a 
mode  of  settlement  with  which,  as  a 
mercantile  man,  you  must  be  familiar, 
and  which  will  obviate  all  difficulty. 
Give  me  your  acceptance  for  the 
amount  at  any  date  you  please,  and 
I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied." 

Sudden  as  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
burst  forth  the  wratn  of  Beaton. 

"  No !"  cried  he,  with  a  deep  oath, 
**  I  will  submit  to  no  such  degrada- 
tion !  Has  it  come  v  to  this  that 
Bichard  Beaton,  who  can  command 
millions  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  is  to 
be  bearded  and  insulted  in  his  own 
house  by  a  runagate  boy,  who,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  just  have  emerged  from  the 
kennel)  Leave  my  house,  sir,  and 
never  hope  to  enter  it  again.  As  for 
your  paltry  debt,  go  down  to  Mr 
Poins  as  speedily  as  you  choose. 
He  shall  have  orders  to  settle  it  this 
afternoon — ay,  mark  me,  sir,  this 
very  day !  and  so  I  shall  be  rid  for 
«ver  of  an  ungrateful  whelp,  who 
I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  to  be  a  braggart  and  an  im- 
postor !" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how,  as  a  gentleman,  you 
can  justify  to  yourself  the  use  of 
such  outrageous  language  and  abuse. 


Tour  unworthy  taunt  I  scorn  and 
despise.  Were  I  a  braggart,  I  would 
tell  you  that  the  sanctity  of  your  own 
roof  alone  protects  you  from  my 
anger.  But  you  are  safe  anywhere 
from  me.  The  violence  of  ago  calls 
rather  for  pity  than  resentment ;  and 
I,  at  least,  shall  not  forget  our  com- 
mon blood,  though  in  your  veins  it 
would  seem  to  be  mingled  with  that 
of  a  churL  I  go,  sir,  without  one 
bitter  feeling  save  regret  that  a  kins- 
man should  have  demeaned  himself 
so  unworthily!" 

The  expression  of  Beaton's  coun- 
tenance was  absolutely  fiendish.  I 
knew  him  bv  report  to  be  a  man  ot 
uncontrollable  will,  but  I  never  could 
have  imagined  that  passion  would  so 
utterly  overpower  his  reason. 

"  No  kinsman  of  mine !"  he  cried. 
"I  disown  you.  sir— I  revoke  the 
name.  Hence — ^begone!  Andharkye 
— tell  this  where  you  go,  and  pro- 
claim it  on  'Change  if  you  will — 
that  Richard  Beaton,  the  merchant, 
the  member  of  Parliament,  humbled 
himself  so  far  as  to  crave  that  you 
would  grant  him  time  to  make  a 
paltry  money  payment,  and  that  you 
—ha,  ha ! — refused  him !  Tell  that 
— tell  that  to  all  the  world  if  you 
will,  sir !  It  is  a  rare  boast  for  a 
beggarlv  Scot,  and  for  once  you  will 
be  speaking  the  truth !" 

"Silence,  old  man!"  said  I.  "If 
you  have  no  respect  for  others,  at 
least  respect  yourself.  The  beggarly 
Scot  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
you  are,  and  even  richer,  since  he  can 
afford  to  give  you  his  pity.  Fare- 
well, sir !  May  God  restore  to  you 
your  reason,  and  forgive  you  for  your 
gross  injustice!" 

So  terminated  my  interview  with 
the  father  of  Maiy  Beaton. 
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THE  COURTESIES  OF  WAK. 


In  making  use  of  the  trite  phrase 
of  "  the  horrors  of  war,"  none  except 
soldiers  are  fully  aware  of  what  is 
comprised  in  that  category :  nor  is  it 
the  object  of  the  writer  of  tnis  article 
to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  snow 
by  a  few  anecdotes  how  these  horrors 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  alleviated  bv 

Eractices  of  courtesy  among  the  bel- 
gerents,  which  are  adopt^  by  the 
armies  of  civilised  nations  durmg 
continuous  campaigns,  partly  from 
innate  chivalrous  feelings,  and  partly 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  true  principle,  which  is  one 
worthv  of  the  fullest  recognition  on 
all  sides,  is  to  do  as  little  harm  to 
one  another  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  real  object  of  the  contending 
armies. 

In  a  battle,  each  party  must  knock 
over  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  pos- 
sible, individuals  as  well  as  masses, 
in  order  to  subdue  or  drive  him  from 
the  field ;  but  even  then^  if  the  man 
is  disabled,  the  object  is  gained  as 
well  as  if  ne  were  killed,  and  there- 
fore no  liberal-minded  soldier  would 
wish  to  do  more.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  campaign,  however,  of 
what  advantage  is  it  to  kill,  wound, 
or  make  prisoner,  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual or  two,  who  mav  hapi)en  to 
be  in  your  power  1  Witn  armies  of 
very  many  thousand  men,  what  real 
ii^ury  is  done  bv  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  m  that  desultory  manner  1  Be- 
sides, the  same  mtem  wUl  be  acted 
Upon  by  both  sides,  so  that  its  ad- 
vantages, if  any  exist,  will  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  reprisals  of  the 
opposite  party. 

Therefore,  we  would  say,  apply  all 
such  courtesies  as  can  reasonably  be 
used  to  the  enemy ;  respect  one  an- 
other ;  let  your  proceeaings  be  "  as 
sharp,  but  as  polished  as  your  sword.*' 
There  is  an  extraordinary  stonr, 
impossible  as  told,  but  probably 
based  on  some  foundation,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  and  English 
corps  of  Royal  Guards,  accidentally 
opposed  to  each  other  at  the  battle 
or  Fontenov— that  the  British  po- 
litely callea  out,  '*  Tirez,  Messieurs 


les  Gardes  Francaises."  The  others 
replied,  "The  French  Guard  never 
me  first ;  **  upon  which  their  oppo- 
nents, having  given  them  the  option, 
put  an  end  to  the  chivalrous  contest 
ny  opening  their  fire  and  annihilat- 
ing tneir  adversaries. 

There  is  certainly  somewhat  of  the 
extreme  and  absurd  in  this  story; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  many  true 
anecdotes  may  be  told  of  the  cour- 
teous behaviour  of  the  soldiers  of 
civilised  nations  towards  one  an- 
other in  more  recent  days,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  protracted  cam- 
paijnis  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  French  Emperor  in  1807,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
Courts  and  Governments  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  took  abrupt  possession 
of  those  countries,  and^  by  military 
exactions  and  overbeanng  oonduc^ 
drove  the  nations  to  a  general  and 
formidable  outbreak  against  hinu 
The  British  €k>vemment  sent  out 
expeditionary  forces  to  support  this 
resistance,  which  ended  in  a  continued 
warfare  in  those  countries  until  the 
peace  in  1814.  During  that  period^ 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  war 
were  frequently  relieved  by  acts  of 
respect  and  courtesy,  between  the 
French  and  British  troops,  which 
came  to  the  knowled^  of  the  writer^ 
who  was  present  tnroughout  the 
whole  of  those  campaigns. 

The  first  landing  was  bythe  small 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
rthen  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley),  in  Mon- 
dejgo  Bay,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  and  Convention  of  Cintra. 
By  that  convention,  the  French  ffar- 
rison  of  Almeida  was  to  be  embarked 
at  Oporto  and  conveyed  to  France. 
It  was  accompanied  during  the  march 
by  a  small  body  of  British  troops. 
On  arrival  near  the  populous  city  of 
Oporto,  the  exasperated  citizens  made 
threatening  dispositions  for  an  attack 
on  the  French.  The  commanding 
ofiQcer  appealed  to  the  captain  com- 
manding the  British  detachment, 
who  at  once  declared  that  against 
such  a  breach  of  faith  they  would  be 
marshalled  together  as  one  force,  and 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  French 
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party  to  the  last.  ThiSy  hems  made 
Imown  to  the  Portngaese,  had  either 
the  effect  of  a  reproof  or  of  intimida- 
tion, and  the  embarkation  was  not 
interrupted. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army 
embarked  for  Prance  at  Lisbon,  under 
the  same  treaty,  with  their  arms  and 
baggage.  Great  complaints,  howerer, 
were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  that  a 
Quantity  of  effects  which  had  been 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  in  the 
country,  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, was  bemg  removed  among  the 
baggage. 

One  fine  conscientious  old  French 
Crcneral^  touched,  it  is  believed,  bv 
the  justice  of  these  complaints,  which 
were  mentioned  to  him  oy  the  British 
officer  who  was  about  to  succeed  him 
in  his  billet  in  a  private  house,  called 
up  the  proprietor,  and  said  to  him, 
^Monsieur,  I  think  you  will  bear  me 
witness  that  when  I  entered  your 
house  on  my  arrival  in  Lisbon,  I 
brought  with  me  two  portmanteaus" 
This  bein^  acknowledged,  he  turned 
to  the  British  officer  and  said,  ''You 
will  now  bear  me  witness,  sir,  that  I 
am  retiring  with  but  one ! " 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the 
French  had  been  repulsed  in  their 
first  attack.  The  weather  was  hot, 
and  there  was  a  partial  cessation  of 
fire  in  parts  of  the  field  for  an  hour 
or  two  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
During  this  time,  the  soldiers  of  each 
army  went  down  to  get  water  at  the 
same  little  stream,  and  were  near 
enough  to  hold  amicable  intercourse 
togetner,  renewing  the  battle  again 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  French  finally  retu*ed.  but  re- 
turned after  some  days  with  an  in- 
creased force,  before  wnich  the  Allies 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Tala- 
vera, and  to  leave  their  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
So  far  from  these  unfortunate  men 
suffering  by  the  change,  the  French 
marshal  Mortier.  immediately  or- 
ganised a  good  hospital  for  them, 
by  beds  and  other  conveniences  de- 
manded from  the  inhabitants,  and 
I>laced  them  in  a  venr  superior  posi- 
tion to  that  in  which  they  had  been 
under  our  own  arrangements.  One 
very  fine  young  officer,  who  had  lost 
a  leg,  seemed  particularlv  to  attract 
Mortier*B   sympathy.    Ue  supplied 
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him  with  money  for  his  drafts  and 
other  conveniences;  and,  when  he 
was  well  enough,  gave  him  leave  and 
credentials  to  enable  him  to  return 
home  through  Paris,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  f)3tes  for  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  L  to  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria. 

No  unnecessary  harassing  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  outposts 
of  the  two  armies ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  frequently  amicable  un- 
derstandings between  them.  Some- 
times in  clmnges  of  position  or  cir- 
cumstances, partial  alterations  woidd 
be  required,  or  one  purty  have  to 
retire  more  or  less;  this  would  be 
frequently  settled  by  a  polite  mes- 
sage, or,  if  in  movement,  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  when,  if  the  party 
appealed  to  saw  that  it  was  reason- 
aole.  they  would  give  way. 

Thus,  after  the  close  of  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  a  French  outpost  re- 
mained in  a  villa^  nearer  to  our 
lines  than  was  justifiable  in  our  re- 
lative positions.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing them.  General  Crawford  sent  a 
message  to  request  them  to  remove 
to  a  greater  oistance.  The  officer 
commanding  the  post  said  that  he 
had  been  placed  there  by  superior 
authority,  and  could  not  retire, 
unless  obliged  by  force ;  upon  which 
the  general  ordered  out  one  of  his 
field-pieces^  and  fired  a  round  or  two 
into  the  village.  This  satisfied  the 
honour  and  responsibility  of  the 
officer,  who  made  a  bow  and  with- 
drew his  party,  which,  in  fact,  we 
could  have  anninilated. 

In  the. retreat  to  Oorunna.  our 
cavabry  halted  one  evening  at  Bena- 
venteu  and  took  measures  for  de- 
stroymg  the  bridge.  Napoleon  in 
person  followed  us  as  fsur  as  this 
spot.  During  the  night,  the  French 
patrols  came  several  times  on  their 
end  of  the  bridfi;e,  to  ascertain 
whether  we  still  neld  on;  but  on 
being  challenged  by  our  sentmelSy 
retiiid.  One  dragoon  advanced  far- 
ther than  the  rest,  and  one  of  our 
sentinels,  of  an  Irish  regiment,  called 
out,  "Will  I  shoot  that  fellow T 
"  By  no  means,"  replied  his  officer, 
and  the  dragoon,  hearing  the  hubbub, 
speedily  withdrew. 

At  the  battle  of  Oorunna,  our 
wounded  were  carried  off  the  field, 
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and  we  retired  at  nightfall  and  em- 
barked. A  French  drummer,  with 
others,  the  next  day,  was  wandering 
about  the  field,  in  hopes  of  picking 
up  something  of  a  little  value,  and, 
in  fumbling  over  the  body  of  a 
British  officer,  discovered  that  he 
was  not  dead.  Upon  giving  that  in- 
formation, the  officer  was  removed, 
taken  great  care  of,  and  finally  re- 
covered. He  was  one  of  the  heroic 
Napiers. 

After  the  action  of  Fuentes  d*Onor, 
the  village  was  between  the  two 
armies.  Men  from  each  were  scat- 
tered over  it^  somewhat  mixed,  in 
search  of  chairs,  or  utensils,  or  con- 
veniences, to  take  out  to  their  re- 
spective bivouacs.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, or  perhaps  quarrels,  they  drew 
a  line  of  demarcation  along  one  street, 
which  neither  party  was  to  pass ;  and 
this  amicable  arrangement  was  re- 
spected by  both. 

At  the  Lines  of  Lisbon,  as  they 
were  called— but,  in  fact,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  that 
dty — the  two  armies  lay  in  fix)nt  of 
one  another  quiescent  for  some 
months;  their  advanced  posts  in 
some  parts  so  near,  that  friendly 
communications  frequently  took  place 
between  them.  The  British  had  the 
fine  city  of  Lisbon  in  their  rear, 
where  every  sort  of  comfort  could  be 
obtained;  the  French  had  no  such 
resource  within  reach.  It  happened, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
French  officers  at  the  outpost  would 
ask  of  ours  to  obtain  for  them  some 
little  luxury  from  Lisbon,— a  box  of 
cigars,  coffee,  stationery,  or  other  ob- 
ject,—  which  requests  were  always 
readily  complied  with. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  courtesies  of 
war  is  that  beautiful  trait  of  the 
French  dragoon,  who  came  across 
Felton  Harvey  of  the  I4th  Li^ht 
Dragoons,  in  a  cavalry  skirmish. 
Harvey  had  lost  an  arm,  and,  as  they 
approached  each  other,  instinctively 
raised  the  stump  to  endeavour  to 
save  his  head  from  the  coming  blow ; 
but  the  Frenchman,  perceiving  the 
disabled  condition  of  his  opponent 
instead  of  cutting  at  him.  dropped 
his  sword  to  the  ^ute,  and  looped 
past. 

An   exchange   of  prisoners  was 
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sometimes  made  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  generals.  Where  both 
parties  were  so  far  from  their  own 
countries,  the  transmission  of  pri- 
soners was  embarrassing,  and  might 
well  be  spared  where  each  was  con- 
tent with  an  exchange.  Sometimes 
an  officer,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
one,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
other,  and  a  request  to  have  him 
back  for  another  of  ecjual  rank,  to  be 
named  by  the  opposite  party,  would 
always  be  acceded  to.  At  times, 
when  an  officer  was  taken,  his  bag- 
gage, a  little  money,  <S:c.,  would  oe 
sent  in  to  the  enemy's  outposts  for 
him  by  a  flag  of  truce. 

On  one  occasion  an  attache  to  the 
army,  of  no  defined  rank,  was  taken, 
and  when  questioned  by  the  enemy 
as  to  hb  position  in  the  army,  with 
reference  to  a  more  general  exchange 
than  usual,  mit  so  high  a  value  on 
himself,  that  Lord  Wellington  would 
not  confirm  it,  and  he  suffered  a  con- 
tinued imprisonment  in  consequence. 

Several  private  gentlemen  came 
out  to  the  army,  dunng  short  periods 
of  excitement,  as  jpleasure  excursion- 
ists, such  as  Mr  Edwin  James  was  a 
short  time  ago  with  Garibaldi  One 
of  them  was  made  prisoner  in  some 
affair ;  and  bein^  questioned  as  to  hia 
position,  as  he  bore  no  uniform,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  amateur! 
The  French  general  turned  up  his 
eyes,  and  saia  that  he  had  heard  of 
amateurs  in  painting,  amateurs  in 
music,  <irc.,  but  he  never  heard  before 
of  an  amateur  in  war ! 

The  British  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  in  the  position  of 
pnsoners;  so  many  of  them  found 
means  to  escape  by  connivance  of  the 
natives.  The  feeung  of  the  Spanish 
nation  was  so  absolute  and  umversal 
against  the  French,  and  so  chival- 
rously honourable,  that  there  was 
not  an  instance,  auring  the  whole 
war^of  a  British  soldier,  officer  or  man, 
havmg  been  betrayed  by  them,  or  not 
obtaining  every  possible  assistance 
from  them ;  that  is,  when  in  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence  on  their  aid: 
for  when  the  English  army  marchea 
into  a  town,  in  all  their  force  and 
glory,  none  could  show  a  higher  tone 
and  bearing  of  independence,  or  a 
greater  determination  to  resist  op- 
pression or  insult,  than  the  Spaniarasi 
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In  their  routes  throuc^h  the  country, 
if  the  prisoner  could  by  any  contriv- 
ance get  from  under  the  eye  of  his 
•escort,  and  Among  the  inhabitants, 
iie  was  invariably  concealed  and  har- 
boured till  an  opportunity  offered  of 
forwarding  him  to  the  army,  during 
which  time  all  his  wants  were  scru- 
pulously attended  ta 

When  Colonel  Waters,  a  fine  old 
soldier,  and  noted  for  understanding 
how  to  mi^e  the  best  of  any  circum- 
.stances,  was  caught  duringa  recon- 
noitring excursion,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  asked  whether  they 
should  send  his  things  in  for  him  by 
a  flag  of  truce ;  but  he  said,  "  By  no 
means;  Waters  will  soon  find  his 
way  out;**  and  in  he  came,  sure 
enough,  in  a  very  few  days.  He  was 
a  great  man  for  field  sports ;  and  be- 
ing allowed  by  the  French  to  ride  his 
own  horse,  which,  though  not  showy, 
was  a  capital  jumper,  in  passing 
through  a  somewhat  close  country, 
he  put  spurs  to  him,  cleared,  in  fox- 
hunting style,  a  stiff  stone-wall  fence, 
and  galloped  across  the  country,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  escort,  who  could 
only  follow  him  with  their  eyes,  an 
oath,  and  a  flying  pistol-shot  or  two. 

At  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  Engi- 
neers were  in  very  small  number ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  same  few  individuals 
were  as  much  in  the  trenches  as  the 
necessity  for  refreshment  would  pos- 
sibly admit.  One,  in  particular,  who 
had  a  more  general  superintendenco 
than  the  others,  commenced  early 
to  try  and  take  a  few  liberties,  by 
crossing  the  open  from  one  part  of 
the  trenches  to  another,  of  course 
very  charily  at  first,  till  by  degrees 
the  enemy  became  accustomed  to 
him,  and  would  allow  him  to  do 
what  they  would  not  permit  to 
others.  Of  course,  he  received  the 
compliment  with  respect,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  take  impertinent 
or  obtrusive  advantage  of  his  pri- 
Tilege.  Among  his  comrades,  the 
peculiarity  was  in  joke  thought  to 
arise  from  a  ver^r  particular  kmd  of 
coat,  down  to  his  ankles,  which  he 
wore,  being  a  new  and  outrageous 
fashion  just  arrived  from  England. 

At  the  tirst  storming  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, which  was  unsuccessfiil,  an 
oflScer,  a  very  young  man,  was  very 
forward  on  the  breach,  wounded,  and 
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taken  prisoner.  Among  the  first  of 
the  enemy  who  came  up  to  him  was 
a  French  grenadier,  who,  in  admira- 
tion of  his  gallantry,  which  he  had 
witnessed,  ran  up  and  kissed  him. 
A  day  or  two  after  that  town  was 
taken,  the  garrison  having  retired  to 
the  castle,  and  everything  being  still 
in  confusion,  one  of  our  officers 
pressed  on  to  the  buildings  at  the 
loot  of  the  steep  hill,  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  limits  occupied  by  the 
French.  He  walked  into  the  open 
doors  of  a  church  which  was  backed 
against  the  hill,  and  so  cautiously 
up  the  centre  aisle,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  from  the  arched  ceiling  calling 
out,  "  Retirez  vous,  retirez  vous ! 
Looking  up,  he  could  see  nothing, 
but  became  at  once  aware  that  the 
enemy  had  access  to  the  ceiling  from 
the  hill,  while  they  had  abandoned 
the  floor,  and  there  were  probably 
a  musket  or  two  directed  on  to  the 
floor  from  some  holes,  from  whence, 
of  course,  he  might  have  been  shot 
but  for  this  courteous  conduct.  He 
of  course  took  the  hint,  made  a  bow 
and  retired. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rode  out 
one  day,  attended  by  some  officers 
and  a  cavalry  escort,  from  the  front 
of  Bayonne,  to  reconnoitre  the  river 
Adour,  when  it  was  proposed  to  force 
a  passage  across  it.  He  had  to  pass 
round  a  portion  of  the  fortress  at  a 
mile  or  two  from  it,  and  in  going 
through  a  village,  a  number  of  French 
soldiers,  stragglers  from  the  garrison, 
and  unarmed,  rushed  out  of  public- 
houses  into  the  street,  in  confusion. 
We  could  have  swept  them  all  away 
into  our  lines,  but  scorned  to  take 
such  a  useless  advantage ;  so,  after  a 
few  polite  cursory  remarks  and  ques- 
tions, we  parted  very  good  friends. 

Such  are  specimens  of  amenities 
which  may  pass  in  war  between  the 
contending  armies,  and  which,  when 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  can- 
not be  too  much  admired.  They  will 
be  practised  in  proportion  to  the 
state  of  civilisation  of  the  nations 
eng^aged,  and  to  the  length  of  the 
peric^s  during  which  campaigns  may 
last  We  did  not  find  the  same  re- 
fined spirit  in  the  Crimea,  among  the 
Russians.  They  had  a  hard  sense  of 
irritation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  of 
individual  personal  rancour,  even  to 
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the  extent,  it  is  cotfidently  asserted, 
of  bayoneting  the  wonnded.  This 
refers,  however,  more  particularly  to 
the  soldiers ;  the  officers,  in  general, 
were  brave  and  coorteons. 

The  French  and  English  treat  their 
opponents  in  a  more  chivalrous  and 
civilised  manner  than  other  na- 
tions ;  and  it  was  quite  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  French  practice, 
when  the  first  Napoleon  suggestea 
bringing  up  a  dozen  or  more  field- 
pieces,  slyly  to  open  a  volley  on  any 
assemolage  of  mounted  officers^  by 
which  '*  quelque  petit  g6n6ral"  might 
be  killed.  In  fact,  it  was  in  that  way 
Moreaufellin  1812. 

There  is  a  wrong  and  somewhat 
delusive  impression  entertained,  as  to 
the  feelings  by  which  we  shomd  be 
actuated  were  the  soil  of  England  to 
be  polluted  by  the  foot  of  an  enemy. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  should 
be  then  war  to  the  knife,  and  no  quar- 
ter; but  why  with  regard  to  England 
more  than  to  the  attack  of  any  other 
country,  is  not  easily  to  be  understood. 
Besides  the  barbant^  of  the  feeling, 
we  must  recollect  the  reciprocity  it 
produces,  and  that  will  be  far  more 
severe  on  the  ii^abitants  of  a  coun- 
try who  venture  on  such  a  system, 
than  on  the  armv  which  invades  it. 
Men^  women,  and  children  sacrificed, 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty — 
houses  burned,  aud  propertv  plun- 
dered and  devastated— are  all  consi- 
dered legitimate  retribution  for  acts 
of  aggression  by  an  unorganised  po- 
pulation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
preceding  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
an  armed  and  organisedsystem,  under 
certain  regulations,  for  the  distinct 


purpose  of  an  irregular  and  hara^- 
ing  warfare,  such  as  may  probably 
be  pursued  by  large  bodies  of  our 
volunteers  {  and  although  desidtory 
attacks  on  individuals  or  parties,  on 
a  small  and  uninfluential  scale,  are 
to  be  deprecated,  yet  if  important 
effects  to  the  final  result  can  be  anti- 
cipated, of  course  such  advantage 
would  not  be  foregone.  Nor  are  in- 
dividuals to  be  allowed  to  reconnoitre 
or  perform  other  useful -services  to 
the  enemy.  This,  however,  can  gen- 
erally be  prevented  in  the  maimer 
already  pomted  out,  by  waminja;  off 
the  parties  oonoemed,  and  giving 
them  at  least  the  chance  of  retreat 
before  proceeding  to  extremitiee. 

The  distinction,  however,  mav  be 
considered  as  dear  between  those 
cases  and  a  state  of  constant  annoy- 
ance and  suffering,  inflicted  to  no 
really  good  end.  The  slaughter  of  a 
solitary  individual,  merely  because 
he  forms  one  of  the  manv  ^ousands 
of  an  enemy's  force,  and  bv  which  no 
ultimate  advantage  can  be  gained, 
is  a  useless  piece  of  barbarity.  Ag- 
gressive measures  should  not  be 
taken  without  a  view  to  secure  ad- 
vantages which  may  hasten  the  final 
result ;  and  if  war  be  a  necessary 
evil^  everything  should  be  done  to 
mitigate  that  evil,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power.  Let  us  fight  in  our  coun- 
try's cause  with  all  our  strength; 
but  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
bad  passions  engendered  by  warfare, 
to  confound  the  murder  (for  it  is 
little  less)  of  helpless  individuals, 
with  the  one  object  we  ought  to  bear 
in  view — ^that  of  usin^  every  effort  to 
bring  the  war  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged  to  a  glorious  termination. 
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DANDOy  THE  0T8TEB-EATBB. 

[Since  the  death,  a  few  years  ago,  of  this  remarkable  man  (the  only  man. 

Srobably,  who  ever  followed  oyster-eating  as  a  regular  profession),  a  good 
eal  has  been  written  about  bun ;  but  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
what  our  friend  Hooq  used  to  call ''  Blanks.**  This  seems  the  more  extra- 
•ordinary,  as  of  late  that  style  of  composition  has,  in  various  forms,  greatly 
prevailed  among  us ;  aflfording,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  strong  confirmation  of  the  worthy  Shephbbd*s  exoerience 
of  it,  as  stated  in  his  own  memorable  words.—"  When  I  write  blanks,  I 
am  never  perfectly  sure  whether  I  am  writin  poetry  or  not"  We  are  far 
from  saying  that,  in  the  following  lines,  we  ourselves  have  been  without 
some  misgivings  on  this  point ;  but  we  hope  the  indulgence  of  our  friends, 
and  more  especially  of  our  oygUr-eating  friends,  may  be  extended  to  an 
attempt,  however  feeble,  to  supply  what  seems  to  have  been  an  omission  on 
the  part  of  our  brethren  of  the  ver^o  tciolto.] 

While  yet  a  child,  and  on  his  father's  knee, 
"  Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  fi;aud.  nor  toy, 
But  one  large  oyster-shell  the  live-lonff  day 
(Marvellous  instmct !  for  the  fish  itself 
No  man  surmises  that  he  yet  had  seen) 
He  sucked  unceasingly.    The  father  smiled, 
And  wondered  what  his  eldest-bom  might  mean. 
For  to  the  doting  sire  'twas  then  unknown. 
That,  on  the  mother's  side,  there  once  had  been 
A  Mayor  of  Colchester,  who,  it  was  said. 
Married  a  mermaid,  and  would  sometimes  eat 
Half  his  own  weight  of  oysters  in  the  day. 

At  school  'twas  still  the  same.    Nor  bat,  nor  taw, 
Nor  hazel-nut,  nor  apple-stall  for  him 
Had  any  charm.    He  walked  or  sat  apart, 
A  silent,  meek,  and  much-enduring  boy. 
Whose  thoughts  were  all  of  oysters,  and  his  dreams 
Of  tales  no  u^ibVi^thought  might  realise 
Of  Panbore  and  Poldoodie. 

Passing  now 
From  pupilage  to  verge  of  man's  estate, 
The  Mayor  and  Mermaid  "  cropped  out "  more  and  more ; 
And  as  the  mighty  Poet  of  that  day. 
When  asked  of  what  profession  he  would  be, 
Raised  his  hand  to  '*  tne  pulse  of  his  young  brow,' 
And  said,  "  I'll  be  A  Poet,"— even  so, 
When  of  the  youthful  DAifDO  'twas  required 
To  name  his  future  calling,  fin-like  hand 
On  pulse  abdominal  he  placed,  and  said, 
"  I'D  be  AN  oyster-eater— something  here 
Says  it  must  be  the  business  of  my  life." 

And  so,  through  life,  for  eight  months  of  each  year, 
From  oyster-house  to  oyster-house  he  went, 
"  Astonishing  the  katiyes."    All  the  tales 
Of  feats  of  Aldermen  of  amplest  mould, 
In  their  most  &voured  oyster-eatiDg  hours — 
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All,  save  the  legends  of  the  ffood  old  Mayob, 
Seemed  now  as  nothing.    The  old  Mayor  himself 
Had  wished  that  witness  of  his  former  might— 
Witness  at  once  and  weapon— that  good  blade, 
His  own  old  OTSTEB-EinFE,  now  treasured  up 
Among  the  archives  of  his  native  town. 
To  be  at  once  placed  in  the  living  hand 
Ofsachason. 

On  some  far-distant  shores 
There  are  who  seek  the  oyster  for  the  pearl 
She  sometimes  brings  with  her~a  priceless  dower. 
Dando  not  only  sought  her /or  herself^ 
But  never  did  be  desecrate  his  love 
By  any  show  or  symptom,  great  or  small. 
Of ''  common  medium.**    And  as  it  proved^ 
Not  much  the  need  of  it ;  for  most  men  said, 
When  their  last  oyster  they  had  seen  engulfed, 
And  the  insolvent  calmly  stood  confessed, 
"  What  can  we  do  with  him  but  let  him  go  % " 


Tet  sometimes  harder  measure  was  dealt  out 
To  him  unmoved :  base  men  would  have  "  their  own* — 
And  they  would  bring  him  fairly  face  to  face 
With  good  Sib  Peteb  Laubi&    But  the  hand 
Of  gowl  Sir  Peter  ever  lightly  fell 
On  nis  friend  Daiok).    No  doubt  he  might  say, 
"  What  soi*t  of  place  would  this  of  London  be, 
If  Everybody  thus  should  lay  his  hands 
On  Evtryhod\f%  oysters] "  *  But  a  threat 
Of  what  might  be  if  he  came  there  again^ 
Was  commonly  the  end  of  the  affair. 

During  those  four  sad  months  wherein  is  mute 
That  one  mysterious  letter  t  that  has  power 
To  call  the  oyster  from  the  vastydeep. 
What  shall  be  said  of  Dando  1   What  but  this, 
That  none  who  saw  him  ever  could  forget 
The  blight  tkit  came  upon  him.    Shrimp  and  prawn^ 
And  oyster  in  the  pickle,  he  essayed. 
But  all  in  vain  :  the  last  seemed  still  the  worst, 
As  mocking  him  with  melancholy  sense 
Of  what  it  had  been.    A  well-meaning  friend 
Once  said  to  him  during  this  dreary  time, 
''  Have  you  tried  Cockles  %    They  appear  to  me 
In  their  own  way  not  very  far  amiss." 
A  milder  man  than  Dando  never  sat 
Beneath  a  broad-brim  ;  but  he  now  was  moved 
To  something  like  asnerity  of  speech. 
Cockles  (be  said)  mignt  be  not  tar  amiss 
To  those  who  liked  them ;  but  he  fairly  owned 
He  rather  would  not  hear  of  them  again. 

*  These,  if  we  remember  rightly,  were  very  nearly  the  words  attributed  to  the 
worthy  magistrate  on  one  of  the  occasionB  here  referred  to. 

t  It  ia  well  known  that  the  eight  oy<<«r-months  are  distinguifihed  by  the  letter 
B,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  other  four. 
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His  friend  had  never  known  that  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  loves  the  oyster,  there  resides 
A  feeling  towards  the  cockle,  which  'twonld  need 
Space  far  beyond  our  limits  to  explain. 

Tet  those  four  dismal  months,  for  many  a  year, 
Dando  survived ;  and,  as  September  came, 
Still  reappeared— at  tot  an  altered  man, 
Bat  speeaily  to  be  himself  again. 
We  have  already  said  that,  now  and  then, 
He  was  "in  trouble ;"  ana  we  now  will  say. 
That  no  good  Londoner  who  ever  heard 
Of  Dando*s  "  troubles,**  but  was  glad  at  heart 
To  meet  him  once  more  on  his  daUy  walk. 

For  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  see 
In  any  man,  in  any  walk,  possessed 
By  any  one  idea,  and  whose  life 
Is  passed  in  still  embodying  the  samcL 
Something  that  takes  its  hold  upon  the  mind  :  ) 

And  all  true  oyster-eaters  saw  in  one 
Who  loved  thb  fish  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,** 
Much  that  they  could  not  weigh  in  common  scales. 

In  Clerkenwsll  there  is  a  lowly  grave 
That  has  become  "  a  place  of  pilgrimage :  ** 
And  not  "  the  cockle-shell "  the  pilgrim  bears. 
But  shell  of  shapeliest  NATTVs^to  oe  placed 
In  glistening  row  around  that  humble  sod 
Bv  row  on  row  thus  circled.    Nor  in  vain 
Shidl  we  to-day  have  penned  these  simple  lines, 
If  thus  we  only  may  be  said  to  place 
One  other  oyster-shell  upon  that  grave. 
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IBOK-OLiO)  SHIPS  OF  WAR. 


"  What  !  pat  ao  engine  and  screws 
into  the  Royal  Albert ?"*  said,  in  1849, 
the  best  of  the  naval  shipbuilders  in 
England,  if  not  in  the  world.  '*  Turn 
that  ship,  sir,  into  a  steamer !  Never 
whUe  I  live!"  The  Royal  Albert 
was  then  on  the  stocks,  and  the 
Agamemnon's  keel  was  being  laid  in 
Woolwich  dockyard.  Five  years 
afterwards,  that  worthy  old  man  was 
in  his  grave,  and  the  Royal  Albert 
was  a  screw  three-decker,  and  flag- 
ship to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Ljons. 
The  world  will  wag  on  in  spite  of 
the  school  of  nai^  architecture. 
**  What !"  exclaim  others  to-day,  as 
good  and  as  true  as  Oliver  Lang — 
"  what  !  put  our  Benbows,  our 
Hawkes,  Nelsons,  and  Victorias  into 
armour? — cover  our  heart -of -oak 
with  iron,  sir  %  Have  a  care !"  Yes ! 
alas !  we  say,  good  sirs,  it  must  be 
so.  Men  of  tne  sea,  and  men  of 
the  dockyards,  may,  like  the  worthy 
Canadian  who  first  saw  a  vessel  move 
under  steam,  throw  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  and  exclaim,  "  Croyez 
vous  one  le  bon  Dieu  permettra  tout 
cela !  and  yet  the  world  will  wag 
on.  Qunnery,  steam,  rifled  muskets 
and  rifled  cannon,  have  called  into 
existence  certain  safeguards,  such 
as  stouter  earthen  and  granite  para- 
pets, better  mantlets,  securer  ma^ 
zines,  and  lastlv,  iron  plates  to  resist 
for  a  while  the  temfic  strokes  of 
Armstrong's  and  Whitworth's  pro- 
jectiles. The  thick  parapet,  the 
mantlet  of  stout  rope,  the  magazine 
deeply  buried  in  the  ground,  are  out 
of  the  power  of  sailors  to  adapt  to 
their  ships;  but  the  iron  plate— which 
is  perfectly  proof  to  shell,  to  hot-shot, 
to  grape- snot,  and  to  congreve  rock- 
ets, and  only  to  be  penetrated, 
when  overlaying  an  elastic  substance, 
by  the  heaviest  solid  shot,  thrown 
at  the  close  distance  of  200  yards — 
affords  to  our  navy  an  amount  of 
security  equal  to  that  found  by  sol- 
diers behind  their  parapets  of  earth, 
or  in  granite  casemated  fortresses  : 
not  immunity,  remember,  but  partial 
security.  To  the  unproressional  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom, 


the  immediate  adoption  of  these  iron 
plates,  as  a  security  against  some  of 
the  great  risks  of  a  sea-fight,  would 
appear  to  be  a  natural  and  sensible 
measure.  "  Surely,"  he  argues.  "  if 
it  be  found  that  the  wooden  sides  of 
our  ships,  whether  of  oak  or  teak,  no 
longer  afford  partial  protection  for 
the  seamen  at  their  guns  against  the 
strokes  of  Armstrong  shells,  at  even 
a  mile  distance — and  Whitworth 
boasts  that  his  3- pounder  (which 
is  about  the  weight  of  the  grape- 
shot  of  the  old  68-pounder  gun)  will 
likewise  pass  into  a  vessel  at  a 
greater  distance— if  it  is  known  that 
an  Armstrong's  hundred -pounder 
shell,  bursting  at  the  water-line  in 
the  wooden  side  of  a  man-of-war, 
rends  a  hole  that  will  assuredly  sink 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  shot-plugs  in 
the  navy— if  a  solitary  red-hot  shot, 
planted  in  a  ship's  side,  sets  her  on 
nre— or  if  either  it  reaches,  or  a  shell 
bursts  in,  the  magazines  or  handing 
rooms,  the  entire  ship  and  crew  wiU 
be  hurled  into  eternity — and  it  is 
found  that  a  4i-inch  armour  of 
wrought-iron  materially  reduces  all 
these  risks— it  must  be  better  to 
apply  it,  even  should  it  not  be  en- 
tirely invulnerable,  until  some  better 
invention  is  discovered.  It  may  not 
be  perfect,"  he  would  argue,  "  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
evidently  an  improvement  upon  wood 
alone."  Our  unprofessional  man  is 
simply  rational  upon  this  point  of 
ship-armour,  because  he  happens  to 
be  untrammelled  with  any  precon- 
ceived notions  upon  the  suoject  It 
is  far  otherwiae  with  the  ma,jority  of 
naval  officers  and  naval  ship-archi- 
tects. They  are  just  as  intractable 
upon  the  question  of  covering  their 
wooden  ships  with  armour  as  he  (the 
landsman)  would  be  if  the  matter 
were  one  of  Puseyite  innovation, 
church-rates,  town-draina^  or  mu- 
nicipal taxes.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
therefore,  let  us  not  rail  at  the  old 
and  experienced  seamen  and  ship- 
wrights, who  are  so  hard  to  convince 
upon  the  desirability  of  employing 
this  new  invention ;  out  try  to  con- 
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Tince  them,  bj  meeting  all  their  ob- 
jections, and  bv  pointing  out  the 
proved  and  prooable  advantages  of 
iron-clad  ships  over  wooden  ones. 

We  will  first  point  ont  the  causes 
that  have  called  into  existence  this 
novel  mode  of  protecting  ships  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  moaem  ar- 
tillery. When  the  Russian  war  of 
1864  broke  out,  there  was  a  general 
opinion  in  naval  circles,  shared  by 
ourselves,  that  a  fleet  of  line-of-battfe 
ships,  manned  with  good  seamen 
ffunners,  would  batter  down  any 
fortifications,  if  it  could  be  laid 
sufficiently  dose  for  the  purpose — 
namely,  at  about  three  hundred 
yards'  distance.  If  any  one  de- 
murred to  this  opinion,  and  quoted 
the  case  of  the  line-ofbattle  ship 
that,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
was  beaten  off  by  a  couple  of  how- 
itzers worked  through  a  gap  in  a 
dike— or  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  Pomp6e  and  Tigre,  under  the 
heroic  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  by  a  soli- 
tary martello  tower~he  was  at  once 
met  by  the  very  just  reply,  that  naval 
gunnery  was  then  unborn ;  and  all  ob- 
jections were  overruled  by  the  trium- 
phantenumerationofLordExmouth's 
exploit  at  Algiers,  and  of  Admiral 
Stopford  at  St  Jean  d'Acre.  There, 
you  were  told,  fleets  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  fiehting  fortresses,  and  only 
required  to  be  well  led  to  do  so  again. 
The  fact  that  it  was  in  both  cases  a 
mere  contest  between  European  and 
Eastern  skill  and  courage,  was  ignored 
—-and  that  at  Algiers,  as  well  as  at 
Acre,  our  fleet  was  tamely  permitted 
to  proceed  deliberately  into  position, 
ana  open  fire  at  its  own  time  ana 
convenience,  was  not  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind.  However,  our  fleets  had 
hardly  sighted  the  fortifications  of 
Russia,  and  had  a  taste  here  and 
there  of  the  quality  of  their  metal, 
and  precision  of  their  practice,  before 
the  fact  of  the  extreme  insecurity 
of  the  wooden  ship  as  an  engine  of 
modem  warfare,  dawned  on  the  in- 
tellect of  those  immediately  taking 
part  in  the  operations.  If  the  Czar 
Nicholas  would  have  made  war  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  sent  his  wooden 
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ships  out  to  fight  our  wooden  ships,  no 
doubt  our  fleet  would  have  hanaled 
his  as  effectively  as  the  Russian  fleet 
did  that  of  the  Porte  at  Sinope.  But 
that  is  exactlv  what  the  Russian  did 
not  do.  He  had  no  distant  colonies 
to  defend — he  estimated  at  their 
proper  value  the  man  material  of  his 
fleet;  and  he  logically  argued  that 
a  crew  of  seamen  gunners  behind 
a  shot-and-shell  proof  parapet  upon 
the  coast,  must  oe  a  far  more  for- 
midable force  for  our  fleet  to  tackle, 
than  if  they  were  behind  a  wooden 
wall  through  which  every  projec- 
tile could  pass.  That  he  judged 
rightly,  the  nistory  of  our  naval  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
thoroughly  proves.'  A  steam-frigate 
of  ours  grounded  a  few  miles  from 
Odessa.  She  had  fourteen  heavy  guns, 
throwing  32-pound  shot  and  sheU,  be- 
sides two  pivots  of  the  most  formid- 
able description  in  the  navy.  She  had 
two  24-pounder  howitzers,  and  two 
field-pieces  (a  6pounder  and  12-poun- 
der).  The  Russians  despatched  from 
Odessa  a  battery  of  four  24-pounder 
or  12-pounder  howitzers,  with  a  port- 
able furnace  for  heating  shot.  There 
was  a  fog  at  first :  when  it  lifted, 
the  frigate  and  battery  commenced 
action  at  short  range.  There  was  no 
wind  to  affect  the  practice,  and  the 
only  thing  against  the  frigate  was, 
that  she  could  only  fire  a  portion 
of  her  battery — yet  the  weight  of 
metal  was  all  in  favour  of  the 
ship.  The  fri^te  was  thoroughly 
searched  by  the  enemy's  fire,  the 
shell  from  the  howitzers  or  the 
enemy  passed  easily  through  her 
sides  ana  decks,  bursting  and  spread- 
ing destruction  everywhere.  The 
hot  shot  lodged  in  sail-bins,  store- 
rooms, and  amongst  other  inflam- 
mable matter.  The  ship  was  soon 
on  fire  in  many  places ;  the  captain 
was  mortally  wounded— poor  Giffard 
could  do  no  more  than  die  in  the 
execution  of  his  dutv.  Threatened  , 
with  explosion  of  the  magazines, 
the  frigate  surrendered,  and  the 
Tiger  fell  a  prize  to  the  Russians. 
A  court-martial  acquitted  officers 
and  men  of  all  blame;*   but  the 
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facts  ought  to  be  very  instructive, 
and  incontestably  prove  that  even 
Hght  shells  and  hot  shot,  thrown 
from  guns  whose  crews  are  properly 
sheltered,  will  generally  master  heavy 
artillery  where  the  men  have  only  a 
wooden  parapet.  The  bombardment 
of  Odessa,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  shipping  withm  the  mole,  was 
our  next  lesson.  So  far  as  numbers, 
weight,  and  efficiency  of  the  guns 
upon  the  side  of  the  Allies  wa&  con- 
cerned, all  was  in  our  favour.  Tet 
prudence  forbade  the  fleet  taking 
up  fixed  positions,  and  deliberately 
engaging  the  open  batteries  and 
field-works  of  the  Russians.  The 
attacking  force  had  to  keep  mov- 
ing to  disconcert  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my. This  measure  told  both  ways, 
for  our  vessels,  instead  of  hitting  the 
fortifications  alone,  often  missed 
them,  and  spread  their  shot  all  over 
an  open  and  harmless  city.  We  sub- 
sequently visited  Odessa,  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  our  mind  was  a 
very  painful  one ;  for  the  people 
fancied  these  stray  shots  were  inten- 
tional :  and,  indeed,  their  numbers 
obliged  one  to  confess  that  the  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  bad.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  still, 
but  all  those  numerous  shot-marks 
on  the  houses,  churches,  boulevards, 
shops,  or  palaces,  were  then  sur- 
rounded with  two  black  circles  form- 
ing a  riband,  on  which  was  inscrib- 
ed, "  Holy  Saturday,  1854,"  as  a 
memento  of  what  in  Odessa  was  con- 
sidered an  attack  gloriously  repulsed. 
Of  course  we  do  not  think  so ;  for 
although  no  landing  was  effected, 
no  trophies  carried  off,  yet  our  object 
was  attained ;  we  burnt  the  shipping 
with  rockets,  and  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian means  of  transport.  Still  the 
general  result  seemed  still  in  favour 
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of  land-batteries  over  wooden  ves- 
sels, however  great  the  disparity  of 
force  in  guns  and  weight  of  metaL 
We  need  not  go  into  details;  but 
amongst  those  engaged,  there  were 
several  who  readily  allowed  that  the 
employment  of  hot  shot  by  the  Rus- 
sians, to  the  extent  that  they  used 
them,  added  undeniably  to  the  dan- 
gers of  ship-fights;  and  one  vessel 
was  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
the  effect  of  a  single  hot-shot  well 
placed.  She  was  struck  by  such  a 
missile,  and  it  rolled  down  near  the 
lining  of  the  magazine;  this  vessel 
had  to  cease  firing,  go  out  of  action, 
and  turn  the  energies  of  her  crew  to 
the  discovery  of  the  shot  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  fire.  We  may 
safely  say  that  a  naval  action,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Odessa  bomliard- 
ment,  will  not  again  be  repeated. 
It  may  answer,  as  it  did  at  Sveaborg, 
to  have  a  fleet  of  heavily-armed  gun- 
boats, rattling  along,  and  firing 
broadcast  over  the  area  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, just  to  distract  attention  from 
mortar- vessels,  or  heavy  ships  that 
are  really  doing  the  pounding ;  but 
the  issue  of  the  combat  must  rest 
with  the  latter;  and  at  Sveaborg  the 
mortar-boats  were  judiciously  placed 
at  an  extreme  range,  where  the  neavv 
guns  of  the  enemy  could  not  reach 
them  with  effect 

On  the  I7th  October  1854  the  final 
experiment  of  wooden  ships  against 
granite  and  eiurthen  walls  was  made, 
never,  we  believe,  again  to  be  re- 
peated until  iron-clad  ships  range  up 
m  line  of  battle.  The  allied  fleet  was 
repulsed.  The  Agamemnon,  the  Al- 
bion, Sanspareil,  and  other  snips,  did 
all  that  skill,  gallantry,  and  daring 
could  accomplish  to  silence  that  Fort 
Oonstantine.  They  did  not  succeed  ; 
neither  will  the  Russian  official  ac- 


becauRe  aground,  is  knocked  to  pieces  and  captured  by  a  trumpery  battery  on  a  cliff» 
"  I  think,  sir !  *'  observed  an  American  engineer  in  Russian  employ^  **  that  your 
Tiger's  affair  was  caution  number  one.  I'm  cussed  if  I*d  like  to  come  at  these  chape*' 
hot-shot  and  shell  in  your  wooden  boxes  ! "  Our  Yankee  friend  was  right  to  some 
extent;  and  after  that  affair  there  was  more  attention  paid  towards  procuriog 
shelter  for  guns'  crews,  especially  on  the  upper  decks  of  our  steam  vessels.  Instead 
of  letting  bulwarks  down,  and  allowing  sixteen  men  to  stand  in  a  group  to  be  a 
taiget  for  every  missile,  ports  were  more  generally  introduced,  and  bulwarks  of 
wood  again  appeared.  It  was-  traditionary  to  use  wood ;  **  it  had  answered  against 
spherical,  chain,  and  bar  shot — why  not  against  shell  and  rockets  1 " 
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counts  acknowledge  that  any  dam- 
age was  inflicted  other  than  injury 
to  the  guns  and  parapet  of  the 
crown  of  that  fortress  where  the 
cannon  and  men  were  exposed.  To 
Bomarsund  we  need  not  allude,  fur- 
ther than  that  it  defied  a  huge  allied 
fleet,  but  went  down  like  a  fortress 
built  of  a  pack  of  cards  when  a  small 
division  of  troops  were  directed  upon 
it.  and  when  our  ship  guns,  instead 
or  being  fought  behmd  parapets  of 
wood,  were  placed  on  shore,  and  the 
crews  properly  protected. 

Our  huge  batteries  of  wood,  of  120 
ffuns,  and  90  guns,  and  80  ^uns, 
having  shown  tnemselves  unable  to 
attack  with  effect  such  places  as 
Sebastopol  or  Cronstadt;  gun  and 
mortar  boats  came  into  existence. 
They  carried  one,  or  at  most  two 
guns ;  thev  moved  with  rapidity,  and 
were  hard  to  hit  by  artillerymen 
accustomed  to  practise  at  fixed  ob- 
jects; and  mortar -boats  could  be 
5 laced  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  guns, 
'hese  little  vessels  did  all  the  work 
which,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  it 
was  expected  would  &11  to  the  lot  of 
our  corvettes  and  frigates,  as  well  as 
Une-of-battle  ships.  Witn  them  the 
burning  of  the  arsenal  of  Sveaborg, 
and  the  sweepingawav  of  the  Russians 
from  Kertch  ana  the  oiea  of  Azov,  were 
accomplished;  but  for  a  fair  stand- 
up  battering  match  against  Russian 
fortresses,  they  were  not  a  jot  more 
efficacious  than  any  other  wooden 
vessels  would  be;  and  remember, 
rifled  cannon  were  not  then  in  the 
bands  of  our  enemy. 

The  position  was  for  a  while  very 
humiliating  to  the  naval  prestige  of 
such  a  power  as  Great  Britain.  We 
i9till  blustered,  and  kept  on  building 
wooden  vessels,  which  no  Ministry 
would  have  dared  to  direct  upon  Cron- 
stadt. The  French  sailing  fleet  frank- 
ly £[ave  up  the  question  :  they  landed 
tneir  guns  in  Kamiesn  my.  and 
iurtual^  constructed  earthworks  to 
defend  their  ships  against  an  attack. 
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Napoleon  IIL  went  on  constructing 
steam  line-of-battle  ships,  improving 
upon  that  noble  vessel  the  Napoleon; 
but  we  do  not  believe  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  against  Russians,  or 
simply  as  fighting  ships.  They  playdL 
their  part,  and  an  important  one  too, 
in  subsequently  carrying  a  French 
host  into  Italy,  and  tearing  to  pieces 
the  Treaty  of  1815 ;  but  of  course 
he  did  not  tell  us  what  his  object 
was  ;  and,  with  true  John  Bullism, 
we  merely  gras^d  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  building  steam  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  forgot  that  such 
vessels  were  useless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  we  needed  them.  Louis 
Napoleon  needed  a  fleet  which 
would  land  a  French  army  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  or  England,  as  policy  might 
require.  We,  mistaking  his  purpose, 
went  on  sinrang  millions  up  to  1859, 
and  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  1860 
with  a  noble  fleet  fit  to  carry  troops, 
but  without  the  real  engines  of  naval 
warfare  which  our  astute  idly  had 
been  all  the  time  preparing. 

General  Pwxhan,*  who  invented 
the  mode  of  throwing  bombs  or  shells 
from  guns  in  a  horizontal  position, 
pointed  out  that  plates  of  wrought- 
iron,of  a  certain  thickness,  were  a  sure 
protection  against  such  shells :  an^ 
upon  experiment,  it  was  founa  that 
shot  would  not  penetrate  such  ar- 
mour. Whether  it  ever  entered  into 
his  head,  or  that  of  any  other  per- 
son at  that  time,  to  apply  these 
plates  to  wooden  sea-going  vessels, 
IS  very  doubtful.  In  1845  an  Ame- 
rican, named  Stevens,  of  much  re- 
pute as  the  designer  of  war  steamers, 
carried  out  a  series  of  experiments, 
and  arrived  at  two  important 
facts— -that  a  wrought-iron  plate 
of  one  inch  in  thickness  was  im- 
penetrable to  every  description  of 
shell  projected  from  guns,  and  that  a 
six-inch-thick  plate  was  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  any  shot,  whatever  its 
size,  range,  or  charge.  The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  that  was 


*  A  gentleman,  Mr  J.  P.  Drake,  has  for  many  years  turned  dose  attention  to  the 
question  of  applying  iron  plates  to  forts  and  ships,  and  he  has,  we  believe,  f orestidled 
most  inventions  of  that  nature.  We  trust  his  genius  and  industry  will  now  meet 
with  its  reward. 
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the  year  1845,  and  that  Mr  Stevena'a 
experiments  only  embraced  the  ord- 
nance and  projectiles  then  known  in 
Europe.  Men  talked  over  these 
facts;  and  they  were,  no  doubt, 
duly  aclmowledged*  recorded,  tied 
up  neatly,  docketted,  and  placed  in 
official  pigeon-holes.  That  first  ship 
bombarament  of  Sebastopol,  and  all 
its  incidents,  fell  heavily  on  the  heart 
of  this  nation  ;  and  somehow,  since 
then,  the  Navy,  which  had  hitherto 
stood  in  the  front,  as  the  best  force 
in  Britain,  fell  at  once  in  public  esti- 
mation to  a  second-rate  position. 
Shipbuilders  and  old  sailors  played 
the  part  of  children  on  a  sea-beach, 
who  try  with  tiny  shovels  of  sand  to 
stop  the  incoming  tide.  A  cry  o^ 
"More  wood,  boys!  more  wood! 
was  only  heard  in  our  dockyards. 
Ships  cn^w  longer  and  deeper,  more 
unwieldy,  more  expensive,  more 
showy,  and  more  useless— because 
they  became  still  more  vulnerable, 
still  more  easy  to  be  struck  by  shell, 
hot  shot,  and  rockets,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  handle  in  narrow,  shoal, 
or  stormy  seas.  The  genius  or  Napo- 
leon in.,  aided  by  the  unprejudiced 
men  with  whom  he  had  surrounded 
his  council-table,  was  working  out 
the  problem  in  another  way.  He 
went  on  constructing  steam  line- 
of-battle  ships  of  wood.  They  could 
at  any  rate  match  ours,  if  need 
called  for  it ;  and  they  were  the 
cheapest  and  best  transports  he 
coula  command :  they  would  be 
wanted  one  day.    But  rapidly  he  ex- 

Serimentalised,  and  discovered  that 
oating  fortresses,  coated  with  Paix- 
han*s  plates,  would  again  secure  to 
the  powers  that  possessed  them  the 
command  of  the  seas,  and  insure  the 
destruction  of  fortifications  accessible 
to  such  engines  of  war,  unless  they 
likewise  were  similarly  clad  in 
armour ;  and  even  then  the  movable 
ship-battery  would  possess  advan- 
tages over  the  fixed  one.  Satisfied 
with  the  facts  arrived  at  in  the 
ex(>eriments  upon  the  iron  plates  of 
4^inch  thickness,  the  French  Em- 
peror looked  next  to  the  draught  of 
water  of  his  iron-clad  floating  bat- 
teries. The  allied  line-of-battle  ships 
could  never  get  near  enough  to  the 
work.  He  determined  that  this  should 
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not  be  the  case  with  these  new  ves- 
sels ;  and  going,  we  think,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  from  vessels 
that  dare  not  go  into  less  than  five 
fathoms  of  water,  the  French  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  construct  sea-going  vessels 
drawing  only  eight  feet.  The  resuft 
was  the  launching  of  six  formid- 
able but  very  unhandy  batteries. 
Urged  by  our  energetic  ally,  we  fol- 
lowed his  example,  but  with  appa» 
rent  ill  grace.  We  ought  to  have 
grasped  at  his  discovery,  and  have 
improved  upon  it.  The  en^neering 
and  shipbuilding  skill  of  this  nation 
of  sailors  should  at  once  have  been 
directed  to  the  creation  of  something 
worthy  of  her.  Instead  of  that^ 
tied  up  with  prejudice,  we  won- 
dered, sneered,  asserted  that  a  solid 
68-pound  shot  of  t^ou<7/i^iron  could 
be  forced  through  4^inch  plates, 
—forgot  all  the  other  advantages 
his  scheme  possessed,  and  satisfied 
ourselves  with  launching  fac-similes 
of  the  French  models— arks  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  naval  architecture  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bore  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  disbelief.  They  would 
neither  sail  nor  steer,  stay  or  wear. 
Yet  bad  as  they  were  in  this  respect, 
they  were  still  tremendous  engioes  of 
war,  and  no  unprejudiced  sailor,  who 
visited  those  batteries  when  they 
reached  the  Black  Sea,  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  another  vast  re* 
volution  in  naval  warfare.  Our  au- 
thorities tried  to  get  these  vessels 
out  to  the  Crimea  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Kinbura 
oatteries,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  towing  such  unwieldy 
craft  The  French,  having  a  shorter 
distance  to  accomplish  from  Toulon^ 
were  more  fortunate,  and  on  Oct.  I7» 
1855— exactly  a  year  after  the  first 
futile  bombardment  of  Sebastopol — 
three  French  iron-clad  ships  took  up 
a  position  800  yards  off  the  strong 
battery  of  Einbum,  and  fought 
with  almost  impunity  to  them- 
selves, but  with  fatal  result  to  that 
fortress.  **  The  floating  batteries  of 
the  French  opened  with  a  magni- 
ficent crash  at  9.30  a-m.,"  says  Mr 
Russell,  who  was   an    eyewitness^ 
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"  and  one  in  particular  distinguished 
itself  for  the  regularity,  precision, 
and  weight  of  its  fire  throughout 
the  day.  The  Russians  replied  with 
alacrity;  and  the  batteries  must  have 
been  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  the 
water  was  splashed  into  pillars  by 
shot  all  over  them."  At  10. 10  a.m.  our 
mortar -boats  opened  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance exceeding  2000  yards,  and  even- 
tually the  whole  fleet  came  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  place  soon  after  fell 
"The  success  of  the  experiment*' 
(iron-cased  batteries),  says  Mr  Russell 
on  the  following  dajr,  "  is  complete. 
They  were  anchored  only  800  yards 
from  the  Russian  batteries.  The  shot 
of  the  enemy,  at  that  short  range, 
had  no  rfect  upon  them ;  the  balls 
hopped  back  off  their  sides  without 
leavine  anv  impression,  save  such  as 
a  pbtoi-ball  makes  on  the  target  in  a 
shooting-gallery.  The  shot  could  be 
heard  distinctly  striking  the  sides  of 
the  battery  with  a  sharp  smack,  and 
then  could  be  seen  flying  back,  splash- 
ing the  water  at  various  angles,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  they  took, 
till  they  dropped  exhausted.  On  one 
battery  the  dmts  of  sixty- three  shots 
are  visible  against  the  plates  of  one 
side,  not  counting  the  marks  of  others 
which  have  glanced  along  the  decks, 
or  struck  the  edges  of  the  bulwarks ; 
yet  all  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  that  vessel  is  the  starting  of  three 
rivets." 

Such  was  the  French  account  of 
the  damage  received^  and  the  testi- 
monv  of  an  unprejudiced  eyewitness. 
We  know  that  the  force  opposed  to 
those  iron  batteries  in  Fort  Xinbum 
consisted  of  fifty-one  guns  and  twelve 
mortars.  The  former  were  long  18  and 
24-pounder8,  and  the  supply  of  pow- 
der and  projectiles  was  unbounded. 
The  three  iron-cased  batteries,  which 
only  mounted  twenty-two  60-pound- 
ers  each,  could  only  in  all  have  had 
thirty-three  guns  actually  engaged 
with  the  Russians ;  yet,  bv  Mr  Rus- 
sell's testimony,  they  fought  at  those 
odds  from  9.30  a.m.  to  10.10,  or  forty 
minutes — auite  long  enough  to  have 
sunk  or  blown  them  up  had  they 
been  vulnerable.  The  practice  of  the 
Russians  must  have  been  excellent, 
to  have  struck  fairly,  not  counting 
grazes,  sixty-three  times.     For  in- 
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stance,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  the  action  of  Uie  Shaimon  and 
Chesapeake,  an  action  in  which  the 
gunnery  of  the  British  frigate  has 
often  been  extolled,  she  only  put 
twelve  round-shot  through  the  sides 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  thirty  exceeds 
the  number  of  "  hits"  of  round-shot 
received  by  the  captured  vessel  The 
Shannon,  moreover,  could  only  point 
to  fourteen  shots  as  naving  been  fairly 
delivered  through  her  8ide&  We  say, 
therefore,  with  Mr  Russell,  that  the 
French  iron-clad  batteries  did  receive 
a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  and 
that  there  was  everything  to  encour- 
age us  in  still  farther  carrying  out 
Paixhan's  idea,  modifying  it  and  im- 
proving, as  well  as  adapting  it  to 
the  requirements  of  our  navy.  In- 
stead, however,  of  doing  so,  we 
merely  shook  our  heads,  muttered 
about  the  68-pounder  gun  being  able, 
at  musket-shot  distance,  to  penetrate 
the  plates,  and  tossed  the  iron-clad 
batteries  aside,  just  as  we  did  Lan- 
caster's rifled  cannon,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  follow  up  the 
subject,  or  remedy  discovered  defi- 
ciendea 

The  peace  came  in  1856 ;  England 
was  satisfied  to  fo  back  into  her  old 
groove  of  tradition.  The  gunboats, 
as  if  no  improvement  could  even  take 
place  in  tnem,  were  drawn  up  with 
a  view  of  being  preserved  for  ever — 
the  Lancaster  guns  and  rifled  ord- 
nance were  pitched  aside,  and  the 
question  of  mail-dad  ships  was  not 
even  entertained.  Yet  there  were 
naval  officers  who  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  some  imitation  in  iron  of 
the  granite  casemates,  with  which 
militarv  engineers  were  hastening  to 
cover  the  artillery  of  our  sea-defences. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
on  experimentalising  and  adopting, 
with  modifications,  both  the  rifled 
cannon  and  the  iron-clad  ship,  and 
even despatchedgunboats armed  with 
canon-ray ee  to  Cnina  in  1856,  when 
neither  in  our  naval  nor  military  ar- 
senals such  a  weapon  did  exist  Silent- 
ly, but  swiftly,  Louis  Napoleon  ar- 
rived at  certain  condusions.  adopted 
rifled  cannon  for  his  fidd-batteries, 
and,  whilst  we  were  still  incredu- 
lous, took  the  field  against  Austria, 
and  swept  away  her  hosts  with  that 
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terrible  artillery.  More  than  that, 
he  had  constructed  iron- clad  gun- 
boats, and  held  his  iron-clad  batteries 
ready  to  bombard  Venice  or  Trieste, 
if  the  issue  of  the  war  had  remained 
long  doubtful. 

Great  Britain  awoke  at  last  to  the 
danger  of  her  position.  Who  knew 
the  day  but  that  she,  like  Austria, 
might  find  her  policy  at  variance  with 
Bonapartist  interests  ?  Were  we,  too. 
to  be  rolled  up  in  a  three  months 
campaign  ?  A  general  movement 
took  place,  and  the  energy  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation  soon  forced  us, 
assisted  by  the  engineering  resources 
of  England  and  Scotland,  mto  a  safe 
position  upon  the  important  point  of 
rifled  cannon.  But  how  about  the 
ships  ?  And  here  came  the  old  pre- 
judice again.  Oh!  we  only  want 
steam  line-of-battle  ships,  so  much 
longer,  so  much  deeper,  so  much 
faster,  and,  they  might  have  added, 
so  much  more  unwieldy  than  our  sail- 
ing fleet  of  the  same  class.  *'  The 
French  have  fifty  line-of-battle  ships 
— ^we  must  have  as  many,**  urged  the 
publia  The  money  was  granted  by 
Parliament ;  they  were  soon  in  the 
water.  "  The  French  have  more 
steam-frigates  than  we  have — ^we 
must  have  as  many,**  again  urged  our 
wiseacrea  The  money  was  granted, 
and  they  likewise  were  soon  seek- 
ing for  water  deep  enough  and  seas 
wide  enough  to  cruise  in— and  yet, 
what  use  are  either  of  these  to  us 
to-day  1  We  don't  want  the  former 
for  transports,  and  of  the  latter  we 
may  say  with  the  Grosport  water- 
man, "  They  are  precious  handsome, 
sir,  but  useless  for  doing  Mgate's 
work." 

Whilst  our  yards  resounded  with 
the  labour  of  shipwrights  upon 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates,  the  French  buildiug- slips 
were  vacant  The  attention  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  admirals  was  en- 
grossed with  the  question  of  how  to 
place  the  armour  tested  at  Elinbum 
upjon  perfectly  handy^  seaworthy 
ships.  Aided  by  a  M.  Dupuis  de 
Lome,  who  had  studied  shipbuild- 
ing in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
BUDJect  was  soon  reduced  to  prac- 
tical shape.  The  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  may 
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be  briefly  stated.  It  was  decided 
that  the  lofty  sides  and  vast  area 
of  line-of-battle  ships  was  an  en'or 
in  these  days  of  good  gunnery  :  that 
a  three-decker  of  wwd  offered  an 
area  of  ten  thousand  square  feet  of 
inflammable  and  penetrable  matter - 
whilst  a  frigate  iron -clad  would 
be  invulnerable  to  all  shells,  hot 
shot,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  solid 
shot  in  existence,  whilst  only  offer- 
ing an  area  of  about  four  thousand 
square  feet :  that  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  in  such  single  batteries  would 
clear  off  sooner  than  in  vessels  of  two 
or  three  decks :  and  that  there  were  a 
multitude  of  advantages  in  the  long 
low  vessel,  over  the  lofty  castles 
called  three-deckers.  To  carry  a  heavy 
battery  as  well  as  their  coat  of  mail, 
the  displacement  of  these  vessels  was 
required  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
wooden  two-deckers;  in  fact,  an 
iron  frigate  must  be  as  big  as  our 
Agamemnon.  The  next  thing  done, 
was  to  commence  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  ten  frigates,  which,  if  the  cal- 
culation of  those  who  believe  in  them 
be  correct,  are  equal  in  force  and 
fighting  qualities  to  about  thirty  sail 
of  the  Tine.  Had  the  capabilities  of 
the  French  dockyards  been  equal  to 
the  genius  and  enei^  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  sudden  apparition  of  such 
a  force  in  the  English  Channel  might 
well  have  occasioned  a  sensation  at 
the  Royal  Exchange.  There  were, 
however,  many  questions  that  could 
only  be  solved  by  practical  experi- 
ments on  board  sucn  ships  *  whilst^ 
therefore,  the  shells  or  hulls  of  all 
the  ten  were  progressing  steadily, 
one  frigate,  the  GIoire,was  hastened 
as  an  experimental  vessel  Speaking 
of  her,  Mr  Scott  Russell  says,  that, 
''injustice  to  M.  Dupuis  de  Lome, 
the  Gloire,  although  a  great  suc- 
cess, must  not  be  considered  her 
builder's  chefd^ceuvrt.  She  was  built 
to  meet  the  peculiaritiesof  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  builder  in  France 
at  that  date  inevitably  found  himself 
placed.  Had  he  lived  in  an  iron 
country  like  England  he  would  pro- 
bably have  adopted  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent construction,  but,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  made  the  best  of  the  mate- 
rials he  had  at  hand,  and  has  been 
rewarded  with  corresponding  suo- 
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oesa.  I  say  this  mach  because  I  bare 
beard  the  question  mooted  of  our  pro- 
ceedioff  to  make  imitations  of  the 
Gloire? 

From  this  statement,  together 
with  what  we  hear  in  other  quarters, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  French 
architect  advocated  vessels  built  en- 
tirely of  iron,  but  that  the  want  of 
that  metal,  together  with  the  com- 
parative cheapness  and  abundance 
of  wood,  compelled  the  French  to 
adopt  wooden  shells  covered  with 
plates  of  iron.  There  are  many 
reasons  whv  the  structure  of  these 
armour-clad  ships  should  be  entirely 
of  iron,  when  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit it.  The  more  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  armour- 
plates  rest,  the  more  impenetrable 
the  plate.  A  four-inch  plate  cover- 
ing a  solid  block  of  gramte  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  impenetrable.  Then  we 
know  that  a  vessel  or  shell  of  iron 
of  a  thousand  tons  may  be  made  to 
be  lighter  and  stronger  than  one  of 
woo£  Safety  may  be  better  insured 
by  iron-plate  compartments  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  a  cellular  skin,  or 
ship-within-ship  mode  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  iron  vessels  alone, 
it  is  found,  can  be  suffidentlv  well 
fastened  aoout  their  stem  frames 
to  stand  the  shaking  of  the  screw 
propeller  at  a  high  speed  without 
leaking  very  seriously. 

The  Gloire.  as  we  all  know,  was 
launched,  and  went  on  her  maiden 
cruise  tlus  summer  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Those  on  board  returned 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  perform- 
ances, and  reported  most  highly  of 
her.  They  said  she  more  than  real- 
ised every  just  expectation.  The 
French  press  sounded  any  number 
of  trumpets;  we  still  doubted.  *'OhI 
only  let  her  be  caught  in  a  gale  of 
wind,"  growled  out  our  old  sailors, 
'^you  will  never  hear  any  more  of 
her,  or  of  iron-plated  frigates.**  WelL 
she  was  caujght  in  a  ^e  of  wind 
while  escorting  the  Emperor  to  Al- 
ters. There  was  no  nourish  this 
tune ;  the  fact  was,  the  French  found 
we  were  beginning  to  be  inquisitive. 
''Ah!  told  you  so,'*  chuckled  the 


ancients; ''  utter  failure, depend  upon 
it  — '  Fr^ichmen  ashamed  of  their 
Gloire;  heart  of  oak  is  your  real 
armour  for  British  men-of-war,  sir  1" 
One  momin|[  the  Timei  correspond- 
ent from  Paris  wrote  as  follows,  and 
there  was  sudden  sorrow  amongst 
the  prophets  :*— **  At  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil held  a  few  days  since,  at  which  the 
Emperor  presided,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  number  of  steel-cased  frigates 
should  be  constructed,  on  the  mod^ 
of  the  Gloire  ;  Admiral  Hamelin. 
Minister  of  Marine,  Yice-Admiral 
Bonet-Willaumez,  and  R^u*- Admi- 
ral Dupony^spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure.**  This  was  pretty  conclu- 
sive, and  set  at  rest,  m  the  opinion 
of  most  of  our  younger  officers,  the 
question  of  the  general  seaworthi- 
ness of  these  ships  in  armour.  They 
might  not  be  perfect,  but  the  pro- 
babilities were,  that  in  quabties 
as  sea-boats  they  were  quite  equal 
to  the  new  steam-frigates  and  Ime- 
of-battle  ships.  They  could  hardly 
strain  more  m  heavy  weather ;  they 
mi^ht  leak  a  great  deal  les&  ana 
their  expenses  for  wear  and  tear 
in  a  cruise  could  not  possibly  be 
greater ;  and  so  far  as  fighting 
qualities  went,  it  was  a  question 
capable  of  almost  mathematical  de- 
monstration, that  the  odds  at  gun 
for  gun  were  ten  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  Gloire. 

We  have  thus  brought  the  hbtory 
of  the  French  armour-clad  ships  up 
to  the  present  day.  Let  us  turn  to 
our  own  land,  the  land  of  Athelstane 
the  Unready,  and  see  what  we  have 
been  about  The  state  or  strategiod 
reasons— motives  for  the  myste^  in 
which  many  of  the  experiments  have 
been  wrapped — we  will  not  presume 
to  question ;  but  if  it,  in  some 
respects,  render  our  historr  imper- 
fect, the  fault  will  rest  with  others; 
enough  has  been,  however,  made 
known,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  as  likely  to  be  correct  as 
the  migority  of  deductions  drawn 
from  published  data. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war 
left  the  Admiralties  and  War  Offices 
of  Paris  and  London  in  a  most  op- 


*  See  Timti  Paris  Coiretpondesce,  October  15, 1860. 
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posite  condition  of  mind  as  to  the 
naval  re(}airement8  of  the  two  aoun- 
tries.  Like  those  two  eminent  law- 
yers who  accepted  the  same  premises, 
used  the  same  arg^aments,  yet  arrived 
at  exactly  opposite  conclusions,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments 
of  the  two  countries  differed  entirely 
as  to  the  utilitv  or  advantages  of 
those  iron-clad  batteries  which  had 
been  first  tried  in  1855.  We  remem- 
ber, indeed,  one  of  our  best  and  most 
valuable  admirals— one  whose  recent 
ex^rience  under  fire  added  to  the 
weight  of  his  opinion— pointing  to 
those  French  batteries,  and  assuring 
us  that,  in  England,  they  could  drive 
shot  through  and  through  them— at 
least  he  was  told  so.  Yet  he  allowed 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  shell, 
hot  shot,  and  rockets ;  and  he  cor- 
dially took  up  the  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Cowper  Coles  for  shielding  guns* 
crews  with  iron  cupolas,  and  urged 
its  adoption  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty.  Captain  Coles  had,  in 
effect,  adopted  the  shield  of  4|-inch 
iron,  but  with  certain  modifications 
and  many  decided  improvements. 
That  Lord  Lyons  and  Captain  Coles 
were  not  singular  in  the  opinions 
thev  held,  the  annexed  ofiicial  report 
will  show.* 

We  point  to  this  raft  of  Captain 
Coles,  oecause  it  shows  that  the 
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necessity  for  an  iron  shield  to  protect 
runs*  crews  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of 
the  minds  of  the  naval  officers  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  operations 
before  Sebastopol  Another  officer 
recommended  an  adoption  of  this 
armour  to  our  gunboats  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  very  exposed  crews 
and  engines.  Sir  Edmund,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyons,  it  will  be  seen, 
concurred  in  tne  necessity  of  both 
these  measures;  but  the  advice  or 
opinion  came  from  young  officers, 
and^  with  the  peace  of  1856,  these 
projects  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
missed as  utterly  unnecessary.  The 
perseverance  of  the  French  Admiral- 
ty, War  Office,  and,  above  all,  that 
troublesome  Emperor— who  not  only 
keeps  all  his  own  people  up  to  the 
mark,  but  makes  us  likewise  conti- 
nually wipe  our  spectacles — did  not 
leave  our  builders  of  wooden  ships 
quite  at  their  ease.  Rumours  would 
ooze  out  of  certain  designs  and  pro- 
jects, based  upon  very  satisfactory 
experiments,  oy  whidi  our  Gallic 
friends  expected  to  render  the  ship 
in  armour  as  fleet  and  as  seaworthy, 
and  fivefold  more  powerful,  than  the 
ship  without  armour. 

We  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  and  said 
it  was  one  of  the  freaks  of  genius 
—good  in  theory,  bad  in  practice. 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  not  the 


*  "  H.M.S.  Strom bou,  Koaatch ,  in  tlie  niack  Sett, 
13(A  November  1855. 

"Pureiiaiit  to  an  order  from  Rear- Admiral  Sir  E.  Lyons,  Kt.  G.C.B.,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  &c  &c.  &c.,  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  have  repaired  on 
board  H.M.S.  Stromboli  to  inspect  a  gun-rail  proposed  by  Commander  C.  P. 
Coles,  R.N.;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  invention  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
value. 

**  It  appears,  by  the  model  which  Commander  Coles  produced,  that  the  raft  com- 
bines many  advantages,  amongst  which  are — Ist,  Light  draught  of  water ;  2d, 
Facility  of  propulsion ;  3d,  Simplicity  and  rapidity  of  construction  ;  4th,  Great 
buoyancy— one  heavy  gun  or  mortar  can  be  used  on  each  with  great  precision  of 
fire ;  5tb,  Protection  of  the  crew. 

"  Looking  to  the  probable  nature  of  future  operations  against  our  present  enemy, 
we  are  further  of  opinion  that  this  proposal  merits  the  immediate  attention  of 
H.M.  Government ;  and  in  order  that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  we 
venture  to  think  it  desirable  that  Commander  Coles  should  be  directed  to  proceed 
to  England  and  personally  to  ezphiin  his  proposal  to  their  Lordships. 

**  We  further  suggest  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  secrecy  is  desirable. 

**  iVendmt— Rear- Admin]  Sir  Houbton  Stkwabt,  K.C.B^ 
Second  in  Comnuind. 
Capt.  Arthur  Cum ming,  ItN. 

Capt  E.  A.  IWGLEPTRLD,  R.N. 

Hr  RoMBLB,  Clilcf  Enginecirof  H.lf.8.  Royal  Albert. 
Carpenter  of  H.H.8.  llanolbaL 
Captain  H.  Hat,  H.M.a  UannibaL" 
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perfect  ease  which  people  eojoy  who 
feel  thev  are  thoroughly  in  the  right 
''Early In  1857,"  says  Capt  Halsted, 
''preparations  were  made  with  a  view 
or  testing  the  sides  of  the  Tmsty 
at  460  yards.**  It  is  evident  some 
one  had  misgivinga  Nothing  came 
of  it,  and  a  year  passed  without 
eertam  progress  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  We  suppose  that  some 
gallant  artilleryman  bad  again  driven 
a  hole  through  a  4^-inch  plate  with 
a  solid  68-pounder  shot  at  200  yards. 
There  was  feverishness,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  pretended  calm,  and  we 
are  told  in  the  Quarterlv  Review,  h^ 
a  writer  who  appears  to  be  sure  of  his 
authority,  that  "as  early  as  1856 
designs  for  an  iron-plated  corvette 
with  fine  lines,  and  destined  for  high 
speed,  very  similar  to  those  now  bein^ 
construct^  (in  I860),  were  submitted 
to  the  Admiralty."* 

The  clouds  that  were  gathering 
over  Italy  towards  the  close  of  1858 
drew  fresh  attention  to  our  defences, 
naval  and  militarv,  and  the  question 
of  the  penetrability  of  iron  plates 
again  came  up ;  but  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  fresh  experi- 
ments, we  must  remind  the  reader 
that  one  fact  had  evidentlv  been  ar- 
rived at  by  all  authorities,  that  shells, 
filled  either  with  explosive  or  inflam- 
mable matter,  were  the  projectiles 
with  which  speedily  to  bring  wooden- 
ship  actions  to  an  issue :  and  that  all 
batteries  placed  near  tne  sea  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  furnaces  for 
heating  shot  The  inflammability  of 
men-o^war,  and  the  accessibility  of 
their  weak  points— -the  engine-room 
and  powder-magazine — were  thus  ac- 
knowledged, ^men-gunners  swore 
by  shell-guns,  and  the  10-inch  ^un 
became  quite  a  pet ;  its  shell  carried 
5  lb.  of  powder ;  its  explosion  would 
silence  for  some  time,  we  were  told, 
any  deck  of  guns  on  which  it  lighted. 
We  armed  tne  great  fri^tesL  built 
in  imitation  of  the  United  States' 
Niagara  and  others,  with  this  won- 
der-working gun;  whilst  our  cous- 
ins across  the  Atlantic  armed  such 
line-of-battle  ships  in  disguise  with 
shell-firing  guns   alone.     Some  of 
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their  vessels  had  actuallv  no  solid 
shot  whatever  on  board,  and  we 
were  fast  following  the  example. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  for  no  one  now  denies  that 
shells  are  useless  against  iron-clad 
ships.  We  will  now  relate  how 
the  Trusty  and  iron  plates  were 
next  maltreated,  in  what,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Woolwich  and  the 
Excellent,  we  consider  a  series  of 
tests  veiy  unlike  what  a  ship  in 
armour  would  be  subjected  to  in  a 
naval  action. 

In  January  *5d  the  first  experiment 
was  made  with  an  Ajmstrong  gun, 
a  32-pounder,  that  had  a  range  of 
9200  yards,  or  5^  miles.  Fourteen 
shots  were  fired  with  6-lb.  char^  of 
powder  at  distances  the  maximum 
of  which  was  450  yards,  and  gra- 
dually closed  towards  the  Trusty's 
sides,  until  there  was  an  interval  of 
only  twentjT  yards !  The  shot  used 
were  cast-iron,  wrought -iron,  and 
steel  ones.  Only  two  of  the  steel 
balls  succeeded  in  fixing  themselves 
into  the  joints  between  the  plates; 
and,  says  Captain  Halsted,  the  Arm- 
strong 32 -pounder  ^^  was  powerless 
to  injure  seriously  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  ship's  sider  We  own 
we  were  astonished  at  this  statement, 
but  don*t  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it 
to  any  serious  extent  in  support  of 
our  opinions,  because  we  consider  the 
attempt  to  drive  in  iron-plates,  bolted 
on  to  wood,  with  Armstrong  guns, 
even  with  his  3-pounders,  at  twenty 
yards,  must  in  time  have  proved 
successful;  but  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unlikelv  than  that  an  iron- 
coated  ship  should  be  subjected  to 
any  such  treatment  upon  the  high 
seas,  except  from  another  iron-coated 
opponent  A  wooden  vessel  approach- 
ing ^e  Trusty  to  try  such  an  ex- 
periment would,  in  the  language  of 
sailors,  have  been  sent  "to  glory"! 
—and  if  it  was  Fort  Constantme 
that  the  Trustv  was  engaging,  her 
captain  must  be  an  idiot  to  close 
it  to  such  a  distance  as  twenty 
yards,  when  the  recent  experiments 
on  the  Sussex  martello  tower  with 
Armstrong's  guns,  as  well  as  the 
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breaching  of  Bomarsund.  would  tell 
him  that  stone  and  brick  might  be 
effectually  treated  at  much  greater 
distances.  About  the  same  time,  it 
appears  that  some  experiments  were 
tried  at  Portsmouth  upon  the  Alfred 
frigate,  coated  with  ^-inch  plates. 
In  addition  to  the  old  fact  that  the 
ordinary  spherical  68-pounder  shot 
of  wrought-iron  would  pass  through 
such  a  ship  at  450  yards,*  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  Whitworth  bolt  of  the 
same  weight  would  do  as  much  at 
the  same  dbtance.  Now,  unless  Mr 
Whitworth  can  do  more  than  this, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  allow  that  he 
has  done  much.  A  sphere  of  iron 
weighing  68  lb.  has  a  diameter  of 
8  inches,  and  consequently  makes  a 
hole  through  timber  of  that  dimen- 
sions. Mr  Whitworth  rolls  out  the 
sphere  into  a  long  bolt,  diminishing 
its  diameter  very  considerably,  there- 
by reducing  the  resistance  to  its  entry. 
The  consequence  is,  that  hisbolt  makes 
a  small  hol«,  and  the  sphere  a  large 
one.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
in  ship  actions,  so  far  as  damage  to 
either  an  iron-clad  or  purely  wooden 
ship  is  concerned,  and  may  be  more 
easily  understood  oy  the  inexperienc- 
ed, when  we  assure  them  that  we  have 
seen  timbers,  planking,  and  spars, 
through  which  Wis  of  three  inches 
diameter  have  passed  in  action,  and 
that  the  hole  left  was  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  difficult  to  detect,  irom 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  woody 
fibres  filling  up  the  aperture.  We 
do  not,  however,  purpose  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  laws,  nature,  or  action 
of  projectiles,  but  to  deal  with  them 
in  a  general  sense.  We  say,  there- 
fore, that  those  first  experiments  upon 
the  Alfred  showed  but  slight  advan- 
tage in  Whitworth's  weapon  or  pro- 
jectile over  the  solid  C8-pouuder,  as 
an  annihilator  of  iron  plates.  An- 
other series  of  experiments  with  the 
same  Whitworth  s  bolts  was  subse- 
quentl^r  made  on  the  Trusty,  one  of 
the  onfi'inal  batteries.  The  distance 
selected  was  200  yards !  There  was, 
we  are  told^  a  breeze  and  a  small  sea 
on,  as  if  either  would  be  unnatural 
in  a  sea-action.    Five  shots  in  all 
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were  fired ;  and  mark,  only  two  fairly 
entered  the  ship  through  her  side  ; 
two  others  struck  obliquely,  and 
stuck  in  the  broadside;  and  one 
shot  missed  the  Trusty.  Thus  only 
two  out  of  five  of  these  shots  took 
full  effect ;  and  had  the  Trusty  been 
playing  her  part,  the  probabilities  are 
that  a  much  smaller  proportion  would 
have  eone  to  the  ^ood  of  Mr  Whit- 
worth s  bolts.  Let  It  not  be  forgotten 
either^  that  no  gunboat  or  wooden 
ship  m  existence  would  be  able  to 
take  up  with  impunity  such  a  posi- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  Trusty^  aa 
his  gun,  or  tne  ordinary  68-pound- 
er,  was  placed  in.  So  far  as  the 
ordinary  sea-service  68-pounder  gun 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Grant  that,  when  brought 
up  fairly  abreast  of,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to.  a  4^inch  plate,  placed  over 
and  bolted  to  wood,  it  penetrates  the 
plate  at  a  distance  of  200  yards.  The 
oall,  however,  must  be  an  especial 
one,  made  of  wrought-iron :  not,  as  all 
cannon-balls  are,  of  cast-iron.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  becomes  at  once  a  seri- 
ous objection,  coupled  with  doubtM 
advantages  The  cannon  itself  is  the 
most  rare  and  most  unwieldy  piece 
of  ordnance  we  have  in  the  navy ;  it 
weighs  with  its  carriage  more  than 
five  tons,  and  may  not  be  cast  loose 
for  action  in  anything  approaching  t6 
a  heavy  seaway.  Our  present  frigates 
and  ships  of  the  line  can  only  cany  a 
fewof  tnem.  The  gunboats  which  are 
fitted  for  them  only  embark  their 
68-pounders  in  smooth  water;  and 
as  a  general  sea-service  ordnance,  it 
is  anything  but  desirable.  Amongst 
man7  objections  we  will  enumerate 
the  following :— Its  great  weight  calls 
for  a  crew  of  sixteen  powerful  men ;  its 
training  and  elevation  are  necessarily 
slow ;  the  ports  required  are  so  bis^, 
that,  in  these  days  of  rifles,  the  gun  s 
crew  would  be  swept  away  by  sharp* 
shooters ;  the  increased  weignt  of  the 
shot,  68-pounders  against  the  ordi- 
nary  32-pounders  for  sea-service  ord* 
nance,  will  necessitate  more  capacity 
in  shot-lockers  and  ms^g&nneA-~trgo^ 
lareer  ships.  One  66-cwt.  32-pounder, 
with  its  hundred  rounds  of  shot  anj 
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chaises,  would  weigh  about  twelve 
tons  ;  out  one  68  -  pounder,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  shot  and 
powder,  would  weigh  at  the  least 
twenty -three  tons,  or  very  nearly 
double.  In  short,  our  Royal  Albert 
ought  to  be  of  twice  the  size  to  carry 
these  68-pounder8,  and  they  can  alone 
at  200  yards  pierce  the  armour  of  the 
Gloire,  provided  the  Oloire  kindly 
lets  them  come  near  enough  before 
sinking,  firing,  or  blowing  up  such 
monstrous  ta^ts.  So  much  for  our 
solid  shot  68-pounders. 

"Ah!  but,**  Mr  Whitworth  may 
reply,  "m^  68-iK)under  throws  a  solid 
shot,  and  is  still  a  light  gun."  Grant- 
ed. But  don't  forget  that^iostead  of 
making  a  9-inch  hole,  the  Whitworth 
only  n^es  a  3-inch  one ;  and  that, 
at  that  rate,  the  Whitworth  will 
have  to  be  a  2-cwt.  bolt,  to  make  as 
big  a  rent  in  the  plate  as  our  old 
friend  just  dismissed.  When  Mr 
Whitworth  makes  such  a  gun,  and  it 
is  approved  as  safe  and  serviceable, 
we  will  be  ready  to  discuss  its  merits, 
weights,  Ac  But  there  is  another 
point,  which  neither  he  nor  other 
armour-piercing  gun-inventors  should 
forget,  that  it  is  not  solid  bolts  which 
naval  officers  fear,  any  more  than 
solid  shot  We  could  astonish  him 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary quantities  of  solid  shot  which 
have,  in  very  recent  times,  been 
poured  into  a  vessel  in  action.  The 
French  flag-ship  in  the  battle  of  Ob- 
ligado  had  a  hundred-and-odd  shot 
through  her  sides — H.M.S.  Dolphin, 
a  schooner,  nearly  as  many ;  yet  they 
won  the  victory. 

Under  all  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  in  1859, 
whilst  the  Conservative  Ministry 
were  in  office,  our  Qovemment  took 
heart  to  order  four  iron-clad  vessels 
to  be  constructed.  The  Admiralty 
called  upon  constructors  of  iron  and 
wooden  ships  to  send  in  plans  and 
tenders;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
result  was  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
inventive  genius,  which  was  most 
bewildering.  It  proved,  however, 
how  great  were  the  resources  of  this 
counti^r  in  producing  these  armour- 
clad  ships  or  steam-rams. 

An  order  for  two  large  vessels 
and  two  smaller  ones  was  eventually 


given ;  but  before  describing  them, 
let  us  strive  to  meet  the  many  ob- 
jections to  such  an  alarming  innova- 
tion in  men-of-war ;  and  the  objec- 
tions  did  not  all  emanate  from  old 
sailors  and  shipwrights,  for  even  to 
the  present  hour  we  have  men  of 
undoubted  genius-Hrach  men  as  Mr 
Whitworth,  for  instance— giving  their 
support  to  the  obstructiomsts.  He 
naturally  believes  in  his  own  parti- 
cular leather  or  projectile,  and  quite 
forgets  that,  although  his  gun  might 
be  a  veiy  Shitan  to  these  new  mail- 
dad  dragons  of  the  deep,  it  will 
be  far  more  dangerous  to  wooden 
ones.  Indeed,  if  half  we  hear  be 
true  of  these  new  rifled  shells,  our 
present  Dukes  and  Royal  Alberts, 
full  of  sailon^  will  be  like  bas- 
kets full  of  chickens  hung  up  to  be 
fired  at  with  impunity— otn  one  of 
those  Druidical  sacrifices,  rcOTesented 
in  our  pictorial  history  of  jBngland, 
in  which  ancient  Britons  were  piled 
up  one  on  the  other,  and  then  set 
fire  ta  Touched,  no  doubt,  with 
some  such  horror,  and  confounding 
the  Gloire  with  our  wooden  slaugh- 
ter-houses, Mr  Whitworth  is  trou- 
bled with  a  vision  of  a  large  heavy- 
plated  ship,  attacked  by  simdler  and 
far  swifter  vessels  of  wood,  canying 
powerful  guns,  and  choosing  their 
own  distance  for  striking  the  ship 
which  presents  so  laige  a  target 
"  What  would  be  the  result,"  says 
he  in  a  letter  to  the  Timesj  '*  of  firing 
flat-fronted  shots  at  her  plates  below 
the  water-line,  or  of  their  concen- 
tntted  fire  directed  upon  the  axis  of 
her  screw  r* 

We  will  tell  him,  provided  that 
he  will  allow  the  Gloire  to  have 
as  good  guns  as  his  wooden  Musqui- 
toes.  In  Uie  first  place,  by  his  oim 
showing,  the  distance  the  wooden 
vessels  would  have  to  choose,  would 
simplv  be  the  arbitrary  one  at  which 
it  is  known  their  solid  shot  would 
penetrate  the  mail-dad  sides  of  the 
Trusty.  There  would,  in  short  be  no 
choice  about  it ;  they  would  fire 
their  projectiles  in  vain,  or  have 
an  especial  range  which  those  on 
board  the  Trusty  will  know  as 
well  as  those  on  board  the  Mus- 
quitoes.  And  as  Mr  Whitworth'a 
gun  has  a  range  of  some  three  or 
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four  miles,  the  Gloire  would  be  hit- 
ting the  Mutiquitoes  from  the  time 
tiiey  came  witnin  6000  yards,  whilst 
the  Musquitoes  might  as  well  fire  at 
the  moon  as  at  the  Gloire  until  they 
are  450  yards  off,  at  which  range  a 
seaman  gunner  will  hit  a  gunboat 
moving  at  any  pace.  The  crew  of 
the  Musquitoes,  if  they  still  exist, 
come  then  within  easy  range  of  every 
missile,  from  the  revolvers  up  to  the 
diaphragm  shell  of  the  Gloire,  whilst 
her  peo^e  can  only  be  injured  by  the 
passage  of  solid  bolts  of  cold  iron 
mto  the  ship.  Whose  position  would 
be  most  enviable  then )  And  suppos- 
ing eveiy  man  in  the  Musquitoes  to 
have  ten  lives,  and  to  be  as  brave  as 
Julius  CsBsar,  we  still  think  it  would 
go  hard  with  them. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  fire  one  flat-fronted 
shot  at  her  below  water,  and  down 
she  goes,"  says  Mr  Whitworth.  No 
such  thing,  dear  sir ;  we  will  meet 
that  fallacy  i>resently ;  and  did  those 
who  believe  in  practice  below  water, 
ever  see  a  flat-headed  bolt  making  ri- 
cochet practice?  *'A  chance  shot," 
as  the  American  one-gun  privateer 
observed  to  the  captain  of  a  50-gun 
frigate, "  may  knock  the  devil's  horns 
off ;"  and  a  chance  Whitworth  may 
have  passed  through  30  feet  of  water, 
and  penetrated  a  wooden  bottom; 
but  to  make  direct  practice,  his  gun 
must  be  within  20  feet  of  his  oppo- 
nent. And  we  should  like  to  see  Mr 
Whitworth  trying  his  experiment  in 
action  at  that  distance  in  the  present 
day ;  or  rather,  for  his  own  sake,  we 
hope  he  never  may,  except  in  an 
iron-clad  ship,  or  one  of^  Captain 
Cowper  Coles*  iron  cupolas.  As  to 
concentrated  broadsides  in  a  sea-way, 
we  say  with  the  sapient  Mr  Glasse 
— first  catch  your  hare.  Lastly,  Mr 
Whitworth  must  not.  in  speakmg  of 
his  projectiles  and  tneir  eSOTect  upon 
iron-clad  ships,  forget  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  if  dangerous  to  them, 
such  projectiles  must  be  far  more 
destructive  to  wooden  line-of-battle 
ships.  It  is  this  comparison  which 
must  constantly  be  kept  in  view  hj 
those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  any  safo 
conclusion  upon  the  subiect. 

There  is  a  tale  of  the  past  war 
with  France,  which  bears  much  upon 
the  present  question  :  Does  security 
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for  the  men  at  their  guns  add  to  the 
chances  of  victory  on  board  of  a  ship ; 
— ^and,  though  a  digression,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  repeating  it.  In  the 
year  1796,  a  frigate  called  the  Glat- 
ton  was  cruising  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  had  been  originallv  an  Indiaman, 
and,  with  others,  haa  been  bought 
into  the  navy  in  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  ships.  She  was  of  sac^ 
remarkably  stout  scantling,  that  to 
be  as  strong  and  slow  as  the  GhU- 
ton,  was,  we  have  heard,  a  proverb 
in  those  days.  She  naturally  waa 
able  to  carry  heavier  metal  than  ves- 
sels of  her  class.  One  July  night, 
stout  Henry  Trollope,  her  captain, 
sighted  off  the  coast  of  Flanders  foor 
large  French  frigates,  and  they  were 
afterwards  joinea  by  two  corvettes,  a 
brig  and  a  cutter.  Many  men  would 
have  avoided  such  odds— the  Glat- 
ton's  captain  did  not  The  enemy 
formed  m  line ;  old  Stout-sides  stood 
steadily  on,  and,  bv  the  first  watch 
of  the  foUowin^g  night,  tackled  theoL 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  fast  sailing- 
ships  of  the  enemy  were  prancing 
witn  delight  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive it  "Vill  you  ishstrike," 
shouted  out  the  Frenchman  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Glatton.  "Yes," 
was  the  quiet  remark  of  the  gallant 
Trollope,  "  and  d— d  hard  too !"  and 
he  tumbled  his  old  tub  amongst 
them,  taking  their  fire  with  compara- 
tive impunity,  and  knocking  them 
about  with  his  guns  in  a  manner 
which  astonished  them.  Figure  to 
yourself,  reader— because  you  neednot 
be  a  sailor  to  understand  it— one  ship 
of  56  guns,  withstron^sides,  enveloped 
in  the  fire  of  four  fngates,  of  50,  38, 
36,  and  28  guns,  two  22-^un  cor- 
vettes, a  brig  and  sloop,  drivmg  them 
before  her  into  port,  and  yet  having 
herself  none  kuled  and  only  two 
wounded.  Amongst  other  curious 
incidents  of  this  noble  action,  which 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  argument 
we  seek  to  deduce,  the  26-gun  brig 
and  8-gun  cutter  actually  for  a 
while  took  up  a  position  under  the 
Glatton's  stern,  wnere  only  musketry 
could  be  brongnt  to  bear  upon  them; 
yet  they  did  not,  it  appears,  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  As  the  French  fled, 
and  their  losses  were  never  known, 
we  cannot  report  of  the  damage  they 
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ex{>erienced  off  FluBhingy  but  we  can 
easily  understand  how  much  they 
must  have  desired  that  the  Glatton  s 
sides  could  have  been  easier  pierced 
by  their  24  and  12-ponnder8.  James, 
the  naval  historian,  we  are  aware,  at- 
taches much  importance  to  the  Glat- 
ton mounting  68-ponnd  carronadea. 
Her  armament  may  account  for  the 
damage  to  the  enemy,  but  not  for  the 
triyiai  casualties  among  the  noble 
Trollope's  crew ;  that  must  go  to  the 
credit  of  stout  oak  or  teak  against  the 
cannon  of  those  days.  With  respect  to 
sinking  armour-clad  ships  by  means  of 
firing  shot  at  them  below  water-line, 
we  say  that  these  vessels  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  receive  more  shot 
below  water  with  impunity  than  any 
wooden  craft  in  existence.  A  cellu- 
lar skin,  upon  the  Great  Eastern  prin- 
ciple, together  with  a  number  of 
pmect  internal  compartments,  and 
steam  pumps  capable  of  delivering 
a  lar^  volume  of  water,  will  make 
the  sinking  of  such  ships  as  the 
Warrior  a  veiy  difficult  feat  indeed. 
No  wonder,  we  say.  if  the  Admiralty 
and  Horse  Guards  were  harassed 
with  such  fears  and  objections,  that 
they  have  hesitated  to  go  heartily 
into  the  new  svstem. 

Happily  all  inventors  of  rifled 
guns  have  not  agreed  with  Mr  Whit- 
worth.  Sir  Richard  Armstrong  tells 
Genend  Peel,  late  Secretaiy  of  War. 
"  that  if  we  can  produce  iron-cased 
vessels,  attaining  anything  like  the 
same  speed,  and  as  sea-worthy  as 
ordinary  men-of-war,  no  other  vessels 
will  have  the  slightest  chance  against 
them."  This  is  strong  testimony. 
Sir  Richard  has  been  passing  his 
shells  through  the  stoutest  wood- 
butts  with  ease;  he  has  breached 
martello  towers,  and  shaken  granite 
walls;  but  he  knows  that,  except 
when  placed  over  a  yielding  sub- 
stance, no  shell  or  shot  that  ne  has 
invented  —  not  even  his  100- lb. 
solid  shot — can  penetrate  slabs  (^ 
wrought-iron ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
immaterial  whether  the  projectile 
have  a  flat  head,  sharp  point,  or 
punch  point  I  The  last  experiments 
against  iron-walled  embrasures  at 
Shoeburyness  are  conclusive  on  that 
subject;  and,  convinced  of  it,  he 
frankly  yielcU  that,  after  all,  the 
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French  are  right.  All  honour  to  him. 
He  deserves  well  of  the  navy  for  hav- 
ing said  so ;  for  we  believe,  had  he 
stul  been  sceptical,  we  should  have 
still  gone  on  tnumping  away  at  these 
plates  for  years  to  come.  Expense 
was  the  next  bogie;  it  still  stands 
its  ^und.  We  are  told,  on  unex- 
ceptional authority,  that  the  two 
large  mail-clad  fn^tes  now  build- 
ing, the  one  in  the  Thames,  and  the 
other  in  the  Clyde,  will  cost  the 
pretty  fi^e  of  a  million  sterling  I 
A  veiy  dear  million's  worth,  in  our 
opinion ;  but  we  are  always  expensive 
in  Britain  when  we  desire  to  be  ene> 
getic.  We  shall  build  iron-clad  ves- 
sels for  much  less  than  that  some 
day ;  but  if  ever  we  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so,  an  oflScer,  who  for 
years  has  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  assures  us 
that  one  gun  covered  by  a  shield 
of  iron  on  board  a  ship,  is  equal 
to  ten  guns  mounted  in  an  ordinary 
three- decked  line-of- battle  ship  of 
wood;  and  as  the  broadside  of^our 
Royal  Albert  counts  sixty  guns,  the 
iron-clad  vessel  of  six  guns  of  a  side 
would  be  her  match.  The  Warrior 
or  Defiance,  therefore,  with  their  36 
guns,  are  each  eaual  to  three  of  our 
uu^est  three-deckers  as  engines  of 
war.  Why,  then,  be  so  startled  be- 
cause they  cost  as  much  ?  Captain 
Coles  estimates  the  value  of  the 
largest  frigate  (iron-cased)  of  36  guns 
at  j6320,000.  The  value  of  tnree 
Royal  Alberts  or  Dukes  of  Welling- 
ton would  be  about  £600,000 ;  and  as 
an  investment  for  public  security  the 
former  would  be  tne  better  property, 
although  not  ouite  so  ornamental. 
Ilie  relative  fighting  powers  of  ffuna 
and  crews  properlv  sheltered,  from 
those  placed  in  snipe  pervious  to 
every  missile,  is  very  remarkable; 
but  no  one  can  form  a  better  estimate 
upon  the  subject  than  the  gallant 
omcer  above  quoted,  for  his  experi- 
ence extends  through  every  action  in 
which  our  wooden  fleet  was  engaged 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  we  entirely 
adopt  his  opinions.  After  the  ex- 
pense of  these  vessels,  the  next  ques- 
tion has  been  their  sea-worthmess 
9!dA  speed,  combined  with  their  cap- 
ability of  carrying  guns  well  above 
water. 
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So  far  as  sea-worthiness  goes,  the 
question  can  never  have  been  dis- 
passionately considered,  or  there 
would  not  have  been  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject  To  briog  it  h(»ne  to 
the  minds  of  the  general  reader : 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  120  guns,  and  with 
nominiuly  three,  but  actually  four 
fighting  decks,  be  taken  into  a  basin 
— that  we  cut  off  from  that  towering 
structure  all  the  wood,  decks,  and 
sides  above  her  lower  gun  battery, 
leaving  her  say  sixteen  guns  of  a 
side ;  and  that  we  throw  into  a  hu2e 
scale  and  have  weighed,  all  that  oak, 
teak,  bolts,  treenails,  plank,  and 
beams ;  addf  to  that  the  88  guns  and 
carriages,  with  a  hundred  rounds  of 
shot  and  powder  for  each  of  those 
88  guns,  as  well  as  other  fighting 
gear;  then,  let  the  800  seamen  be- 
fonging  to  those  decks  be  requested 
to  set  into  the  scale  with  their 
clothing  and  three  months'  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  six  weeks*  water, 
and  an  aggregate  of  weight  removea 
out  of  that  three -decked  ship  would 
api)ear  on  the  index  of  the  steelyard 
which  would  astonish  most  people. 
For  instance,  we  have  calculated 
roughly,  and  at  the  lowest  figure, 
what  the  fighting  gear  alone  upon 
those  t^ree  remov^  decks  would 
be,  and  the  result  is  no  less  than 
1100  odd  tons  weight.*  Now,  we 
maintain  that,  if  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  that  ship's  side,  iron  bS 
spread  equal  in  weight  to  that  re- 
moved, there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
sound  reason  why  such  a  cut-down 
three-decker  should  not  be  a  better 
ship  than  when  all  those  weights 
were  piled  upon  top  one  of  the  other 
to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  1  Will  not 
the  same  steam-power  move  the 
same  weight  faster  when  the  hull 
offers  smaller  resistance  to  winds  and 
beating  seas,  and  when  the  masts  and 
apars  are  proportionately  reduced  ? 
Will  her  weights  be  worse,  or  more 
trying  to  her  sides  in  a  tempest,  be- 
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cause  they  are  lower  and  nearer  the 
element  that  supports  them?  As- 
suredly not  And,  if  we  take  care 
that  on  the  displacement,  or  bottom, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  raz^  ''Royal 
Albert,  we  take  care  to  place  a  less 
weight  of  armour  than  it  had  to 
carry  in  timber  and  metal  when  she 
was  a  three-decker,  will  not  her 
lower  tier  of  guns  be  h^her  out  of 
water?  Of  course  they  wuL  Then^ 
we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  tiiis  in  mind 
—to  take  care  that  the  displacement 
of  these  new  Warriors  is  equal  to  the 
weight  to  be  carried ;  and  they  will 
then  be  fleeter,  safer,  stouter  ships  at 
sea,  and  as  good  a  protection  to  Old 
England  for  years  to  come,  as  our 
wooden  walls  were  in  years  gone  by. 
We  should  only  tire  our  reMlers  by 
dwelling  longer  on  the  point  of  sea- 
worthiness, which,  after  all,  is  at- 
tested by  the  Gloire,  and  we  hope 
will  very  soon  be  by  our  Warrior 
and  Defiance.  Speed  is  the  next 
hobby-horse  of  the  opposition.  They 
will  be  of  no  use  unless  they  are 
faster  than  wooden  ships,  they  azgu& 
Why  so  ?  If  they  are  as  fast,  surely 
they  will  be  as  ffood ;  and  there  is 
more  nonsense  talked  of  the  speed  of 
our  great  frigates  and  liners  d 
wood,  than  unprofessional  m^  are 
perhaps  aware.  The  measured  mile 
at  Stokes'  Ba^,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  question  or  the  constructor 
and  contractor,  the  school  of  naval 
architecture  and  the  engineers,  ful- 
filling all  expectation  of  a  confid- 
ing Admiralty  and  a  generous  coun- 
try, is  one  thins ;  a  knot  by  the  ship's 
log  three  months  afterwards  against 
a  moderate  breeze  and  head  sea  in 
the  Atlantic,  is,  as  the  Spaniards 
even  know,  auite  an  ^'att-a  cosa," 
When  the  reader  takes  up  the  Tim^ 
and  finds  that  H.M.S.  Screamer,  of 
90  guns,  went  in  Stokes'  Bay  13.8 
knots,  equal  to  so  many  more  miles, 
and  only  required  the  length  of  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater  to  turn  in,  he 
must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 


♦  Taking  each  gan— its  gear,  shot,  shell,  powder,  &c.— as  12  tons,  it  gives  88  x  \% 
»  1056  tons,  -f  50  tons  for  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  800  seamen  and  marines. 
This  estimate  will  be  a  low  one,  because  there  are  a  multitude  of  small  stores 
supplied  for  the  senrice  of  a  man-of-war's  armament,  all  of  which  would  be  wonder- 
fully reduced  in  cutting  a  three-decker  down  to  a  8ingle>decked  ship. 
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that  it  wiU  often  be  so.    Ten  knots 
wUl  probably  be  her  natural  speed. 
—  a  very  good   speed,   too,  — ana 
against  a  <K>uble-reefed  breeze  and 
head  sea,  proud  must  be  the  naval 
centurion  whose  bark  will  go  steadily 
half  that  number  of  miles  per  hour ; 
and  in  either  case  we  should  be  very 
Sony  to  pay  the  bill  for  caulking 
seams,  docking  for  leaks,  or  repairing 
defects  of  the  Screamer.  We  dare 
not  tell  all  the  stories  we  know  on 
that  head ;  but  great  speed  in  great 
ships  is  a  popular  error,  except  when 
the  wind  is  fair,  or  water  nice  and 
smootL  But  allow  that  ten  knots  can 
often,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
be  steadily  maintained  in  wooden  ves- 
sels, is  there  anv  reason  why  as  much 
should  not  be  aone  by  our  mail-clad 
ones  f  For  our  part,  we  think  handi- 
ness  and  light  draught  of  water  far 
more  important  pomts,  and   urge 
that  they  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
speed.    Actions  are  never  fought  at 
high  steaming  speed.   There  are  fifty 
reasons  against  doing  so.    Chasing 
is  all  very  well ;  but  a  long  pair  of 
legs  will  only  insure  occasional  safe- 
tv,  not  victory,  against  the  Qloire. 
Our  long-range  guns  place  a  wooden 
enemy  under  nre  at  three  or  four 
miles  distance;  he  would  have  to 
come  as  near  as  that  to  know  what 
the  slow  ship  was  made  ofl    Hon- 
our would  forbid  that  the  wooden 
Screamer  of  90  guns  should  leave 
the  36-gun  Turtle  without  trying  a 
throw,    and    then   Ood    help   the 
Screamer!     On  the  one  side,  im- 
munity from   every  projectile   but 
solid  snot,  delivered  at  a  half-musket 
range;   on  the   other  900   gallant 
men,   working   over  magazines   of 
powder  and  shell,  furnaces  and  boil- 
ers, contained  within  a  hull  of  wood 
—a  huge  target  of  living  creatures 
and  explosive  inflammable  matter, 
through  which  every  hellish  inven- 
tion of  shell,  hot  shot  and  rockets, 
can  run  riot     Heaven  help  brave 
men  thus  sacrificed.     Oh !  but  you 
have  your  weak  points,  too,  insist  the 
believers  in  wood.     You  fight  in  a 
casemate;  but  then  your  ports  must 
be  open,  and  through  them,  by  aid 
of  my  rifled  guns,  I  throw  shells 
filled  with  in£mmable  matter,  and 
hoist  you  in  your  own  petard.    We 
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demur  to  this  statement  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  we  can 
fight  without  even  opening  a  port- 
hole ;  and,  in  the  next,  a  correctly- 
constructed  war-ship  should  have  no 
wood  whatever  employed  in  he Aull 
or  lower  masts— nothing  to  ignite 
except  her  stores.  The  mode  in 
which  men-of-war  can  be  constructed 
to  fight  their  guns,  and  elevate  or 
train  them  without  exposing  an  aper- 
ture to  the  enemy's  fire  of  more  than 
3i  inch  diameter,  involves  a  long 
mechanical  explanation,  ill  adapted 
to  the  tastes  or  our  general  readers. 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  them  to 
accept  our  statement  for  the  present 
that  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by 
Captain  Coles,  and  that  we  believe  a 
moaification  of  his  cupola  may  be 
even  applied  to  the  Tporta  of  such 
ships  as  the  Warrior,  and  keep 
out,  at  any  rate,  shells,  rockets,  or 
hot  shot  These  cupola,  or  shield- 
ships,  will  be  hereafter  described; 
models  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution; 
and  the  difficulty  of  fighting  a  ma 
without  opening  a  huge  port  has 
been  solved. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  next  objections,  which 
are  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  frighten  us.  It  is  disheartening, 
says  one  statesman,  to  think  that, 
after  all  the  exertions  and  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  two  last  years, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
time,  material,  and  money  thrown 
away.  We  have  just  got  fifty  screw 
line-of-battle  ships,  are  they  to  be 
burnt  ?  or,  like  our  sailing  three- 
decker  and  screw  block-ships,  to  be 
consigned  to  the  b'mbo  of  the  mis- 
takes of  this  centuiy  ? 

We  think  all  this  alarm— all  these 
fears— imcalled  for.  Keep  all  the 
wooden  vessels  of  war  that  we  now 
have,  but  build  no  more,  until  the 
new  experiment  in  iron  has  had  a 
fair  trial  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the 
Gloire  and  Warrior  class  prove  to 
be  steps  in  the  right  direction,  all  we 
shall  have  to  do  will  be  to  cut  down 
the  big  three-deckers,  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  described,  and  put 
the  wooden  fngates  into  armour. 
Iron  plates  over  wooden  shells  will 
not   be  as  strong  and  perfect  as 
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iron  plates  over  iron  shells  or  hulls  : 
bat  inasmuch  as  our  great  naval 
rival  France  is,  from  necessity,  oblig- 
ed to  adopt  the  former  mode  of  car- 
rying armour,  let  us,  for  convenience 
andT  economy's  sake,  do  likewise. 
Our  new  50-gun  frigates  may  be  con- 
verted into  8 -gun  corvettes;  our 
corvettes  into  mail-dad  gun  vessels. 
Ships  that  cannot  carry  4i-inch 
plates  had  better  carry  3-inch  on^ 
rather  than  none  at  all ;  for  it  is 
known  that  a  plate  of  one  inch  in 
thickness  is  impenetrable  to  every 
description  of  ordinary  shell  and 
hot  shot.  Let  us  go  to  work  with 
a  will  upon  the  subject,  earnestly, 
not  recklessly.  France  is  building 
no  more  wooden  line -of -battle 
ships,  but  next  spring  she  is  to  have 
ten  Qloires  in  the  water,  it  is  said. 
Why  should  we  not  on  tne  1st  May 
have  as  many  wooden  ships  in  ar- 
mour? We  can,  at  any  rate,  with 
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these  hold  our  own,  whilst  the  en- 
tirely iron  vessels  are  preparing  at 
a  steadier  and  surer  pace. 

To  the  royal  navy,  and  the  sailors, 
as  well  as  merchants  of  England,  tiie 
problem  to  be  worked  out  by  these 
iron-clad  ships  is  one  of  the  aeepest 
interest— the  deepest  moment.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Defences  of  Gfreat  Britain  tacitly 
admitted  that,  in  our  wooden  wallsi 
England  could  no  longer  rely  for  se- 
cunty  against  insult  and  invasion. 
We  who,  in  times  gone  by,  with 
ships  of  oak,  swept  our  enemies  from 
the  seas,  can  with  ships  of  iron  do 
as  much  for  the  future.  We  have 
the  iron,  the  coal,  and  the  skill  in 
this  country  to  preserve  to  us  our 
proud  supremacy,  and  to  enable 
us  to  repeat  at  Cherbouiv  or  Gron- 
stadt  the  deeds  of  Oopenhagen  and 
the  Nile.  In  the  words  of  the  Prussian 
Marshal,  <<  Forward!'' 
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Wb  have  been  earnestly 
by  an  old  lady  to  go  to  the  War-Office, 
and  before  finally  deciding  in  favonr 
of  iron  against  wood,  to  inspect  some 
excellent  photographs  of  the  effects 
of  rifled  cannon  agdnst  the  poor 
Trusty  and  other  mail-clad  targets. 
She  tonchingly  adds,  that  her  son  is 
a  naval  officer,  that  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  her  life  has  been  to  see  the 
dear  boy  a  captain  of  a  three-decker, 
with  her  three  rows  of  ports,  gilt 
figore-head,  and  ensign  drooping  so 
gracefully  over  the  stem;  tiiat  she 
should  have  died  happy  could  she 
have  once  seen  him  "  make  it  eight 
o'clock  "  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  everybody  salutiujg  him,  the 
oolours  going  up,  yards  going  across, 
bands  playing,  all  the  boatswains* - 
mates  chirruping,  all  the  midship- 
men runninjg  about,  and  one  thousand 
men  watchms  the  nod  of  her  swan- 
like boy.  We  feel  for  her  deeply; 
we  know  that  her  son,  who  is  almost 
goose  enough  to  make  one  a  convert 
to  competitive  examinations  for  the 
rank  or  captain,  must  by  her  ^mily 
interest  very  soon  get  sudi  a  ship, 
and  we  would  spare  her  feelings  by 
letting  him  have  one  as  soon  as  pos- 
nble ;  but  it  must  not  be.  We  have 
had  enough  of  these  now  useless, 
over-grown,  but  highly  ornamental 
ships,  mere  dreams  in  wood ;  and  duty 
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compels  us  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  both  of  her  motherly  object  and 
proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
sufficient  of  the  effects  of  round  shot 
and  rifled  balls  to  readily  believe  that 
there  has  been  fracture,  splinter,  and 
wreck.  The  man  who  mncies  that 
iron  vessels  are  indestructible,  must 
be  a  simpleton ;  but  we  again  repeat, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  such  de- 
struction can  be  inflicted  will  be 
from  guns  equally  or  better  shielded 
in  iron  casemates.  Those  photo- 
graphs go  to  prove  that  fiact>,  and  no 
more :  and  they  bear  in  no  way  upon 
the  relative  destructibility  of  armour- 
clad  ships  as  compared  with  ordinary 
wooden  vessels.  To  do  so,  photo- 
graphs should  have  been  taken  of  the 
effectsof  an  equal  quantity  of  missiles, 
at  equal  distances  and  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  against  a 
wooden  vessel  of  ordinal^  size  and 
scantling.  The  comparison  then 
would  be  of  some  service,  and  we 
should  be  by  no  means  afraid  of  the 
issue. 

We  will  suggest  an  experiment 
which  would  fairly  test  the  questbn. 
Take  the  Trusty,  and  one  of  our  use- 
less screw  block-ships— the  Blenheim, 
for  instance^  equip  them  perfectly 
for  a  sea  cruise,  but  with  old  stores. 
Take  any  vessel  that  we  may  possess, 
2u 
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equipped  with  Armstrong's  gone,  &nd 
proceed  on  a  fine  day  to  sea,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  6000  or  8000  yards*  clear 
range.  Commence  action  against 
the  Blenheim,  leaving  in  her  dum- 
mies instead  of  her  crew,  and  close 
her  steadily  from  a  distance  of  4 
miles,  at  a  speed  of  4  miles  an 
hour  ;  use  evei^  missile,  shot,  shell, 
rocket,  &c ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hour,  when  alongside  of  her,  if  she 
exists,  take  photographs. 

Then  take  the  Trusty,  and  treat 
her  in  exactlj^  a  similar  manner,  with 
equal  quantity  of  projectiles.  The 
companson  between  the  two  sets  of 
photographs  will,  we  think,  be  highly 
instructive  and  convincing.  We  say 
that  the  closing  rate  should  be  4 
knots  per  hour,  oecause  it  would,  in 
chasing,  require  a  vast  superiority  of 
speed  to  come  up  with  an  unwilling 
foe  at  a  greater  rate. 

At  the  same  time  another  set  of 
experiments  should  be  tried.  Take  a 
wooden  line-of-battle  ship ;  an  iron 
batteiy,  with  upright  sines;  and  a 
floating  butt,  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  ship,  with  the  an^at- 
ed  armour  patented  by  Mr  Jones : 
put  these  three  objects  at  the  same 
distance  from  solid  68pounders,  or 
100-pounder  Armstrongs;  then  open 
fire  on  them,  and  let  us  see  which 
is  first  shattered  into  a  wreck.  If 
the  iron  vessel  with  the  sloping  arm- 
our sinks  first,  we  will  promise  no 
longer  to  urge  the  adoption  of  iron 

Slates  as  a  defence  for  snips  of  war ; 
ut  until  experiments  of  some  such 
comprehensive  character  are  carried 
out,  we  shall,  relying  upon  accessible 
data,  urge  to  the  utmost  this  most 
necessaiy  measure.  Of  the  ultimate 
success  of  iron-clad  ships  we  have  no 
misgivings.  There  will  be  failures. 
The  Gloire  and  Warrior,  within  ten 
years,  will  be  superceded  by  improve- 
ments upon  the  ideas  of  Jones*s  angn- 
lated  sioe,  and  Captain  Coles's  shot- 
proof  battery;  but  the  grand  fact 
will  steadily  work  its  way,  that  iron- 
clad ships  are  the  only  ones  fit  for 
warlikejpurpoees. 

The  l^im««,  amongst  all  its  great 
acts   of  public   utility,  never   did 
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Great  Britain  a  better  service  than 
when,  with  the  coK>peration  of  its 
brethren  of  the  press,  it  placed  this 
question  dearlv  before  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  for  that  aid,  such 
men  as  Captain  Halsted,  however 
earnest,  would  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful had  they  tried  to  make  con- 
verts of  the  Horse -Guards*  dock 
or  the  lion  over  Northumberl^id 
House.  They  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  this  great  reform,  and  our 
progress  now  depends  upon  the 
energy  and  expenditure  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Ad- 
miralty. His  frigate  the  Gloire 
has  tested  the  fact  of  iron-clad  ves- 
sels being  seaworthy  or  otherwise ;  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  gunboats 
can  and  should  likewise  carry  a  shot 
and  shell-proof  battery— he  is  going 
to  have  300  rifled  cannon  afloat  in 
iron-cased  ships  of  war  by  the  spring 
of  1861.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  follow 
suit,  and  sooner  or  later  be  ready  to 
make  as  good  a  show.  It  would  not 
be  naturifl  to  expect  that  this  change 
should  be  wrought  without  a  deal  of 
official  grumpinesa.  We  don't  mind 
that  ill-  temper  a  jot ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  enjoy  it  with  philosophical  com- 
placencv,  provided  they  move  on— 
"  Growl-and-go "  we  hold  to  be  a 
very  good  dog.  We  smile  when  we 
are  told  to  ^o  and  read  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas  8  fifth  edition,*  where- 
in he  says — "It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  iron  vessels,  however 
convenient  and  advantageous  in 
other  respects,  are  utterly  unfit  for 
purposes  of  war ; "  and  that  he  is 
sure  "iron  vessels  are,  and  will  be 
found,  unfit  for  all  purposes  of  war,* 
even  to  carrying  troops :  because  we 
remember  the  fable  of  the  shield 
with  two  sides,  on  one  of  which 
some  men  alone  will  persist  in 
gazing;  and  we  can  point  to  the 
Gloire  and  Warrior,  and  say  we 
utterly  and  entirely  disagree  with 
Sir  Howard  Douglas.  We  exgoy 
amazingljr  the  wrathful  indignation 
of  committee-men  who  for  years 
have  been  pondering  over  the  ques- 
tion and  have  not  arrived  at  sound 
point-blank  conclusions ;  above  all. 


♦  This  emioent  writer  on  naval  gunnery— the  founder  of  it,  wo  may  say,  in  Bri- 
tain—deservee  every  respect  at  our  hands  ;  but  although  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
be  guided  by  him  upon  auestions  of  artillery,  atill,  on  all  the  many  profesBional 
poiuU  involved  in  iron-clad  ships,  we  cannot  think  him  a  safe  op  impartial  guido. 
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do  we  cheer  with  delight  when  an 
indignant  Bumble  expresses  a  desire 
to  know,  sir^  "  How  the  whatVhis- 
name,  Printing- House  Square,  the 
QvLarterly,  or  Blackwood,  could  know 
anything  about  the  subject,  when 
neither  one  or  the  other  were  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Bad^jos.  or  the 
battle  of  Algiers  1"  Ah  !  ah !  how 
should  they,  indeed  1  Yet  they  do  \ 
it  arises  simply  from  the  fact,  that 
professional  men  are  probably  the 
writers  in  all  cases,  ana  that  it  is  a 
common-sense  question  which,  as  in 
the  great  case  of  '*  Brown  Bess  verm$ 
Miss  Minn^,**  could  be  appreciated 
by  most  intelligent  people. 

We  will  now  to  the  more  serious 
part  of  our  task— that  of  conveying 
to  the  reader  the  nature  of  all  the 
vast  changes  proposed,  and  to  show 
how  much  has  already  been  learnt 
since  the  Qloire  entered  her  na- 
tural element,  on  the  dth  July  1860. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that 
a  ship  of  war  propelled  bv  a  screw 
reouires  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
following  general  principles^  in  or- 
der that  her  steam-power  yield  the 
mostfavonrable  result^mbined  with 
ship  seaworthiness :  Her  length  re- 

guires  to  be  seven  times  as  much,  and 
er  draught  ought  to  be  about  half  as 
much,  as  her  extreme  breadth.  The 
breadth,  it  will  be  observed,  is  there- 
fore the  most  important  quantity, 
for  on  it  depends  lexigth  and  depth — 
ergo,  size  and  capacity.  In  a  man- 
of-war  this  breaath— or  beam,  as  it  is 
called-— depends  upon  her  armament ; 
and  up  to  the  present  day  heavy 
guns  require  greater  beam  than 
small  guns,  unless,  as  in  our  gun- 
boats, the  heavy  gun  works  on  a 
pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and 
oecomes  a  starboard  or  larboard 
broadside  gun  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  all  other  vessels,  how- 
ever, including  the  Qloire  and  War- 
rior, the  old  fashion  of  broadside 
guns  is  adhered  to;  and,  conse- 
quently^ the  builder  has  to  allow,  in 
estimatmg  the  beam  of  his  ship,  for 
the  guns  on  each  side  being  brought, 
when  square,  perfectly  within  the 
ship*s  side,  to  enable  them  to  be 
loaded  ;  then  a  passage-way  has  to 
be  left  between  the  breech  of  the 
guns  and  the  hatchways;  and,  lastly, 
the  width  of  the  wide  hatchways 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  beam,  therefore,  of  an  ordinary 
man-of-war   may  be  said   to  be — 
thickness  of  sides  -|-  waterways  -f 
length  of  the  guns -f  gangways + 
width  of  the  hatchways — or   five 
items,  of  which  the  ^ns  and  hatch- 
ways are  the  most  important^  and 
as  the  guns  have  been  increasing  in 
length   and  weight,  so  have  ships 
been  increasing  necessarily  in  quali- 
ties which  render  them  less  handy, 
less  able  to  navigate  shoal  or  nar- 
row seas ;  and,  inasmuch  as  size  re- 
ouires more  horse-power  of  steam  to 
arive  it,  engines  have  been  increas- 
ing, consumption  of  fuel  augment- 
ing, and  the  expense  of  naval  fleets, 
year  by  year,  arriving  at  a  still  more 
nightful  figure.    Beam,  therefore,  is 
the  difficulty,  let  that  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the   Qloire;    and 
our  reason  for  not  being  too  minute 
in  details  is  simply  this,  that  we  do 
not  think  she  is  at  aU  the  model  for 
England  to  copjr,  any  more  than  the 
Lave  was  a  floating  battery  which  we 
should  have  closely  imitated  in  1855. 
Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a 
vessel  of  250  feet  in  length,  and  21 
feet  beam,  with  almost  a  vertical 
stem,  a  French  stem,  and  consider- 
able sheer  in  her  upper  deck-line ; 
she  has  twenty  small  ports  of  a  side, 
each  of  them  considerably  wider  than 
they  are  high ;  and  out  of  her  peer 
nineteen  riiied  50-pounders  of  a  side. 
The  ports,  at  the  lower  edge  or  ''sil  V 
are  about  6  feet  out  of  water,  and  the 
top  of  her  bulwark  nearly  15  feet 
from  the  load  water-line.  She  has  only 
two  pivot- guns  on  her  upper  deck, 
but  there  is  an  iron  redoubt,  the  cap- 
tain's post,  which  is  loopholed,  and 
within  it  the  upper-deck  steering 
apparatus  is  fixed.    She  has  three 
Bcnooner- looking  but  heavy  lower 
masts,  stuck  with  a  thoroughly  mi- 
litary air— bolt  upright — at  ordinary 
distances.     These  masts  have  very 
long  mastheads,  as  if  to  give  sup- 
port to  a  topmast  when  the  lower 
rigging  is  cut  away  or  cast  adrift. 
Qans  and  booms  denote  a  fore-and- 
aft  rig.    Her  bowsprit  is  a  movable 
one,  apparentlv  like  a  heavy  cut- 
tor's,  and  the  nmnels  of  her  engines 
stand  between  the  main  and  mizen 
masts.     Her  engines  are  of   900- 
horse  power,  and  her  crew  are  600 
stout    Frenchmen.      Such  is    the 
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Gloire  —  in  outward  appearance  a 
very  different  craft  indeed  to  our 
pretty  coquettish  corvettes  and  long 
dreamy  fh^tes  of  to-day.  But  she 
possesses  nghting  qualities  of  which 
none  of  them  can  boast.  The  whole 
side  of  the  Gloire  is  overlaid  with 
an  iron  mail,  said  by  excellent  au- 
thority to  be  really  of  steel,  which, 
although  it  possibly  varies  at  the 
bow  and  stem,  is,  we  know,  in  the 
centre,  of  13  centimetres,  or  5. 1  inches, 
thickness;  and  she  can  steam, under 
favourable  circumstances,  12^  knots 
per  hour. 

In  the  construction  of  this  strange 
vessel,  Mon&  Dupuis  de  Lome  bis 
estimated  that  she  shall  carry  more 
than  tiie  usual  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  projectiles  for  ner  ordnance, 
and  three  months*  provisions  for  her 
crew.  Her  great  steam-power,  and 
consequent  consumption  of  coal,  na- 
turally reduces  the  lasting  power  of 
her  coal-bunkers ;  but  at  ftdl  speed 
she  still  carries  five  days'  coal :  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  that 
speed  IB  13— and  the  Gloire  assur- 
edly goes  U  knots  easily— the  dis- 
tance which  she  can  traverse  be- 
tween her  coaling  stations  will  be 
1300  miles,  and  ample  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  for  operations  in  Eu- 
ropean waters  between  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where 
there  are  no  coaling  stations  so 
much  as  1000  miles  apart.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention,  either, 
that  the  upper  deck,  or  roof  or 
her  casemated  battery,  is  eighteen 
inches  thick,  so  as  to  give  partial 
security  from  a  vertical  fire :  and 
that  her  stem  is  so  clear  of  all  the 
usual  fancy-work,  that  the  Gloire 
may,  whenever  necessity  calls,  use 
it  as  a  means  of  running  down 
a  disabled  enemy.  This  vessel  is 
now  going  fix)m  port  to  port,  test- 
ing her  Qualities  by  an  autumnal 
cruise,  ana  enabling  the  officers  at 
the  various  naval  establishments  to 
visit  and  report  upon  her.  As  yet^ 
the  opinions  of  the  French  authori- 
ties are  all  in  favour  of  the  principle 
upon  which  she  is  built ;  toe  other 
nme  vessels,  whose  shells  have  been 
prepared,  are  about  to  be  armoured ; 
and  sach  faith  has  the  success  of  the 
Gloire  given  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, and  Emperor,  that  a  hundred 
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gunboats  hiive  just  been  ordered,  all 
of  which  are  to  carry  armour  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  and  by  the 
time  the  violets  bloom  in  1861,  France 
will  have  three  hundred  rifled  guns 
afloat,  in  iron-clad  ships  of  war — of 
one  class  and  the  other— vessels  that 
will  laugh  at  all  the  brick  and  mor- 
tar, stone  and  earth,  of  our  new  coast 
defences. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  mention 
that,  having  a  vertical  instead  of  an 
inclined  armour,  the  Gloire  labours, 
so  far  as  mail-clad  ships  of  war  are 
concerned,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  ports  upon  the  ordinair 
principle,  as  well  as  being  obliged 
to  confine  the  crew  in  hot  weauer 
to  such  a  casemated  dungeon.  Of 
course,  this  first  of  sea-goiuj^  and  fast 
iron-clad  war-ships  has  de&cts;  but 
this,  at  any  rate^  she  has  fully  proved, 
that  the  Gloire  is  as  good  a  sea-boat 
as  any  of  our  new  heavy  ships,  and 
does  not  strain  or  rack  a  jot  more. 
From  the  citadel  being  spread  all 
over  the  vessel,  she  floats  aa  deep  as 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  her  ports 
can  no  more  be  opened  in  a  cross 
sea,  when  going  full  speed,  than 
could  be  the  lower-deck  ports  of  our 
Renown  or  Hero.  But  with  her 
speed  she  will  naturally  select  her 
own  time  and  weather  for  action; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
Gloire  is  actually  afloat,  and  pos- 
sesses the  following  peculiar  advan- 
tages over  every  vessel  of  war  in  our 
fleet,  she  is  indeed  a  craft  to  make 
the  thoughtful  ponder : — 

She  is  faster  than  any  vessel  we 
possess,  packets  and  yachts  excepted 
— they  are  vulnerable  to  shell  and 
hot  shot,  to  which  she  is  perfectly 
invulnerable.  Rifled  balls  will  tell 
on  our  wooden  ships  at  6000  yards 
distance — the  Gloire  is  invulnerable 
even  to  those  missiles,  until  ap- 
proached to  within  400  yards  :  these 
tacts  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Warrior- 
English  mail-clad  frigate — rapidly 
being  perfected  in  the  works  of  the 
Thames  Iron-ship  Company  at  Black- 
wall  We  will  go  down  to  her  to- 
gether, taking  a  ticket  at  the  Fen- 
church  Street  Stati^  and  leaving 
so  as  to  reach  the  Warrior  during 
the  dinner -hour  of  the  workmen, 
and  thus  avoid  the  terrible  noise  of 
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all  those  thonsand  hammers  playing 
away  upou  as  many  rivet-heads. 

We  are  shot  out  at  the  Blackwall 
terminus  J  the  day  is  fine,  and  the 
platform  is  alive  with  all  tnose  plea- 
sant people  seen  where  sailors  most 
do  congregate.  There  has  been  a 
launch  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford 
of  some  wooden  firigates;  and  the 
people  of  whom  we  inquire  for  the 
big  mano'-war  building  somewhere 
near  Blackwall,  insist  upon  our  tak- 
ing the  next  steamer  up-river,  whil^ 
a  very  unwholesome-looking  water- 
man unblushin^ly  says^  "  ruU  you 
about  for  a  shilling,  sir;  take  you 
to  Woolwich  quite  as  fast  as  the 
steamer,  sir ;"  and  we  occasion  great 
scandal  to  two  very  demure-looking 
young  ladies,  displaying  the  latest 
thing  in  Ma^nta  and  Solferino,  and 
whose  cousins,  they  declare,  are 
mates  aboard  of  the  Indiaman  in 
the  river,  by  confounding  the  false 
waterman,  in  the  words  of  Mrs  Mala- 
prop,  "  That  no  mortal  man  should 
ever  pull  us  about"  The  ladies  say, 
"  Oh !  I  never,"  but  look  forgiveness 
as  we  hasten  over  the  swin^  bridge, 
and  steer,  as  it  were,  a  little  lower 
down  the  river.  A  brass  plate  is  at 
last  found  on  a  little  door  in  a  dead 
wall,  behind  which,  by  the  demoni- 
acal noise  of  rivetting,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  something  even  worse 
than  an  iron-clad  vessel  must  be 
constructing.  We  sign  our  names, 
and  tumble  into  a  wilderness  of  old 
scraps  of  wood  and  iron,  cross  a  very 
dirty-looking  ditch  which  once  re- 
presented a  tributary  of  the  Tham^ 
and  stand  beside  the  largest  ship  in 
the  navy— yet  the  first-born  of  our 
future  fleet  of  iron-dad  vessels.  If 
this  is  the  baby,  we  exclaim,  what 
will  the  full-grown  man  be  ?  How- 
ever, there  is  no  time  to  apostroph- 
ise; the  workmen  suddenly  announce 
something  to  one  another  with  cries 
which  make  us  for  a  minute  suppose 
that  all  hands  are  on  the  point  of 
being  blown  up  1  We  stana  breath- 
less \  eveiy  hammer  stops  as  if  by 
magic ;  the  cries  cease,  and  out  and 
away  on  all  sides  they  rush  and  are 
gone,  with  a  celerity  only  known  to 
a  dockyard  mattie  when  it  is  time  to 
cease  work.  It  is  one  o'clock,  and  all 
the  workmen  are  off  to  dinner.  Mr 
Bascomba,  the  naval  supervisor  of 
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the  contract  for  building  the  War- 
rior, is  good  enough  to  stay  and  ex- 
plain. He  has  been  probably  all  his 
life  building  wooden  ships,  and  now, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  just  when  he 
might  look  forward  with  justice  to 
immortality  in  launching  his  own 
three-deckers,  finds  himself — most 
cruel  fate— placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  uphill  task  of  construct- 
ing iron-clad  ships  of  war.  We  feel 
deeply  for  him :  the  subject  is  one 
far  too  painful  tor  us  even  to  allude 
to;  we  press  lus  hand,  however,  with 
sympathetic  grief,  and  internally 
pledge  ourselves  to  be  sparing  in  our 
criticisms  of  these  honest  wooden 
ship-builders,  and  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  when  we  find  them  plastering 
tons  of  useless  ornament  on  to  bows 
and  stems  which  should  be  sharp 
and  clean  as  those  of  a  whale-boat 

We  stand  under  her  keel— a  long 
line  of  360  feet  That  keel,  however, 
is  within  the  iron  skin,  which  is  here 
li  inch  thick;  and  this  skin  gra- 
dually decreases  in  thickness  as  it 
approaches  the  water-line,  or  rather 
to  5  feet  6  inches  below  the  water- 
line,  where  it  bends  sharply  inwards, 
forming  a  recess  in  her  side  to  the 
depth  of  about  22  inches.  Forward 
and  aft  the  bottom  of  the  Warrior  is 
sharp,  and  augurs  great  speed ;  but 
amidships,  we  r^ret  to  seie,  that  in- 
stead of  being  aunost  flat,  the  floor 
has  a  considerable  rise  on  either  side 
from  the  keel,  forming  a  midship 
section  much  more  like  a  Y  than  a 
n.  This  promises  to  encourt^  her 
rolling  propensities;  and  as  if  there 
was  anxiety  upon  that  point,  we  see, 
by  way  of  checking  such  a  tendency, 
four  little  ridges  or  rolling-pieces  fas- 
tened on  to  her  bottom  in  lines  par- 
allel to  the  keel.  Should  the  Warrior 
touch  the  ground  anywhere— and  her 
business  will  be  to  get  as  close  to  an 
enemy's  fortress  as  possible— those 
anti-rolling-pieces  will  readily  come 
off,  and  she  will  then,  we  think,  roll 
most  cheerily.  Her  stem  frame  is 
rather  backward,  owing  to  the  care 
necessary  in  working  the  huge  masses 
of  iron  required  for  her  two  stem- 
TOsts  and  the  connecting  keel-pieoe. 
r  orty-five  tons  of  wrougnt-iron  stand 
before  us  in  two  solid  vertical  masses, 
connected  at  their  base ;  through  the 
foremost  one,  in  a  huge  loop,  will 
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work  the  screw-shaft,  and  upon  the 
after  stern-post  will  han^  the  rud- 
der—quite weight  enough,  we  say, 
suspended  at  the  extreme  end  of 
sucn  a  fine  wedge-shaped  after-body; 
and  looking  up,  we  express  anxiety 
lest  one  pound  of  unnecessary  mat- 
ter shoula  be  put  on  to  the  stem  of 
the  Warrior. 

Now  for  the  stem  ;  "  What  a  glo- 
rious bow,"  is  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation of  all,  as  we  see  it  springing 
up  in  a  perfect  line,  for  form,  speed, 
and  buoyancy.  We  pat  the  sharp 
fore-foot  in  love  and  good-will,  and 
think  of  the  bright  days  and  stormy 
nij^hts  during  which  that  keen  wedge 
of  iron  will  cleave,  please  Qod,  through 
the  blue  ocean,  making  a  way  of 
safety  and  of  glorvfor  the  brave  hearts 
that  tread  her  aecks.  The  worthy 
superintendent  understands  and  ap- 
preciates our  praise  and  admira- 
tion. Look  to  your  racing  laurels, 
oh  Qloire!  Here  comes  the  keel 
that  will  match,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
beat  you,  so  far  as  greyhound  quali- 
ties are  concerned.  To  get  a  better 
view  of  the  Warrior's  beauty,  we  ad- 
vance and  look  upwards.  The  eye 
runs  up  a  perfect  line  for  some  dis- 
tance. When— no  1  yes !  there  is  no 
mistake  I  By  the  shade  of  the  immor- 
tal Brunei,  here,  on  a  stem  and  bow 
as  fine  as— ay,  finer  than— that  of  his 
Great  Eastern,  they  are  building 
something — a  nose,  a  head,  a  thing, 
an  excrescence  —  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  Henri  Grace-k-Dieu, 
budders  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  stick  on  to  the  fore-end  of  our 
ships.  "How  can  walkee  suppose 
no  have  got  eye  1  **  inouires  the  sa- 
gacious shipwright  of  Canton,  when 
you  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
folly  of  painting  an  eye  two  feet  long 
on  either  bow  of  his  junk.  Surely  we 
are  as  silly  to  pile  useless  weights 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  that  long 
wedge-like  body.  But  there  it  is. 
twenty  tons  at  least  of  iron  ana 
wood,  to  be  finished  off,  no  doubt, 
with  a  colossal  figure  of  an  admiraFs 
daughter  carryincf  a  full-blown  tulip, 
or  the  hook-nosea  effiey  of  a  heathen 

god,  with  a  brass  helmet  for  the 
lack-listmen  to  polish. 
"Oh!   Mr  B — ^,'*   we   exclaim 

moumfullv ;  *<  oh !  Mr  B ,  whv 

not  have  done  away  with  that  h^- 
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knee,  we  will  not  say  like  the  Gloire, 
because  we  i^gree  with  you  that 
we  need  not  imitate  any  one;  but 
surely  the  beauty  of  the  Great  East- 
em,  the  ease  with  which  her  sharp 
straight  stem  cleaved  the  great  seas 
of  the  Atlantic,  justified  us  in  try- 
ing to  adopt  it  in  the  navy." 
"  Lord,  sir,"  says  the  worthy  ship- 
builder, "  do  you  think  so  ?*'  I 
wonder  at  your  eye  having  become 
so  depraved,  he  seems  to  add,  for 
he  smiles  pitifully  at  our  taste,  and, 
describing  a  curve  of  beauty  in  the 
air,  pronounces  that  straight  lines  to 
stems  are  offensive  to  orthodox  and 
naval  eyes  in  general.  We  could  find 
fault,  but  will  not  unnecessarily,  for, 
after  all,  the  Warrior  cannot  tie  per- 
fect j  and  one  defect,  more  or  less, 
signifies  little.  We  shall  be  wiser 
some  day  in  the  matter  of  long  bow- 
sprits, heavy  heads,  figures,  and  cut- 
waters. They  should  nave  gone  out 
when  long  lean  bows  came  in. 

We  now  reach  to  the  inclined 
plane,  which  enables  us  to  ascend 
the  scaffolding  against  the  sides  of 
this  naval  leviathan,  and  here  meet 
a  communicative  friend,  who  throws 
much  light  upon  the  vessel.  "  Pray," 
we  remark,  "  why  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  build  an  iron-clad  sea-going 
vessel  carried  out  on  so  ponderous  a 
scale,  for  this  craft  is  the  tonnage 
of  two  Royal  Alberts  T  "  Because," 
replied  he,  "  this  vessel  is  simply  con- 
stracted  to  beat  the  Gloire."  Just 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  Yan- 
kees launched  unwieldy  frigates,  we 
considered  it  necessary  to  do  the 
same.  "  Humph  1 "  we  ejaculate ; 
and  we  arrive  where  the  iron  skin 
from  the  keel  falls  sharply  inwards, 
forming  a  recess  in  the  Warrior^s 
side,  in  this  recess,  which  extends 
for  213  feet  longitudinally,  and  from 
a  depth  of  5  feet  6  inches  below 
the  water  line,  to  the  height  of  her 
main  deck  beams,  a  double  layer 
of  teak  beams  is  firmly  secured ; 
one  of  10  inches  thickness,  pass- 
ing longitudinally;  and  the  other 
8  inches  thick,  vertically.  This 
wood-work,  called  the  packing,  is 
then  overlaid  by  the  armour-plates, 
of  wrought  iron,  4^  inches  thick, 
the  whole  filling  up  the  recess  in 
her  side,  and  forming  a  united  thick- 
ness, of  wood  and  armour,  of  2S 
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incheB.  This  does  not  iudade  the 
ioQer  skin,  and  a  perfect  network  of 
diagonal  and  yertical  angle-irons, 
which  serve  to  supoort  the  ponder- 
ous sides  of  the  Warrior.  The  ar- 
mour, it  will  thus  be  seen,  merely 
extends  over  213  feet  of  the  426 
which  the  Warrior  measures  over 
all,  leaving  207  feet  unaccounted 
for  as  an  armour-clad  ship.  She  is 
only,  strictly  speaking,  an  iron-clad 
ship  at  her  centre,  with  two  weak 
or  ordinary  ends,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  formidable 
citadel  floated  by  the  displacement  of 
its  own  body,  and  assisted  by  two 
huge  caiBsoons,  one  at  either  end. 
We  do  not  dislike  the  idea ;  it  pro- 
mises many  good  qualities — seawor- 
thiness, speed,  buoyancy— the  perfect 
separation  of  the  abode  of  the  seamen 
from  their  6ghtin^  quarters  —  the 
perfect  division  of  the  casemate  from 
the  barrack.  "  Bono,  Johnny,"  we 
exclaim  ;  *'  let  us  now  see  that  i.the 
citadel  he  perfect,  and  able  to  defend 
the  little  town  in  which  it  stands.** 
.  We  climb  the  side,  and  enter  the 
main  or  fighting  deck  at  once.  Bless 
us !  what  a  lot  of  huge  port-holes  and 
hatchways ;  the  areas,  unshielded,  are 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sliielded 
parts.  The  sides  of  the  Warrior  are 
stout  enough  where  they  exist ;  but 
that  vertical  armour,  pierced  with 
those  huge  port-holes,*  we,  who  have 
faith  in  the  mechanical  genius  of 
our  country,  feel  assured  wul  soon  be 
obsolete.  Overhead  the  deck,  with 
only  a  rise  in  the  arch  of  7  inches, 
looKS  wretchedly  weak :  it  consists 
of  half-inch  iron-plates,  under  4  in- 
ches of  wood.  The  gunners,  there- 
fore, on  the  main-deck,  under  such  a 
covering,  will  fight  in  no  casemate, 
since  a  very  ordinary  mortar  will 
drop  shell  through  the  upper  deck  of 
the  Warrior.  We  inquire  why  more 
strength  was  nqt  applied  to  the 
upper  deck,  and  can  get  no  explana- 
tion, unless  it  be  that  the  stren^h 
there  has  been  sacrificed  to  enable 
the  Warrior  to  carry  upper-deck 
guns.  What !  upper-deck  guns— guns 
on  an  open  deck,  with  ordinary 
wooden  scantling,  in  an  iron-dad 
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ship?— surely  you  are  joking,  Mr 
B-- — !  He  does  not  look,  nowever,  as 
if  he  was ;  and.  we  firmly  believe,  does 
not  see  a  single  joke  in  the  Warrior. 
She  is  to  carry  36  ^ns  at  any  rate, 
and  here  on  the  mam  deck  casemate 
we  have  only  thirteen  ports  of  a  side, 
or  space  for  twenty- six  guns ;  where, 
suggestsa  friend,are  the  rest  to  go,  but 
in  the  two  ends  and  on  the  upper  deck  ] 
Better,  we  say,  put  only  twenty-six 
^ns,  and  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
m  a  proper  place  for  fightine  an  ac- 
tion, than  plant  more  where  smughter 
is  inevitable.  There  is  another  seri- 
ous defect :  the  dtadel,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  is  cut  off  abruptly 
at  either  end  by  an  armour  bulkhead, 
and  oonsequentl^r  the  really  defended 
part  of  the  Warrior  can  neither  fire  a 
gun  ahead  nor  astern.  This  strange 
oversight  will  prove,  we  think,  fatol 
to  her  efficiency  as  a  ship-of-war; 
for  it  will  be  compulsory  in  action  to 
place  guns  and  men  in  the  two  weak 
ends  of  the  vessel,  where  the  sides 
are  only  fths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
where,  m  these  days  of  rifled  cannon, 
the  men  must  be  butchered  like  sheep; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  every  ounce 
weight  placed  at  the  extremes  of  the 
Warrior  will  neutralise  her  buoyancy 
in  those  parts  where  it  will  be  most 
essential  that  she  should  be  lively  in 
a  sea-way. 

Having  found  fault,  we  are  bound 
to  provide  a  remedy,  or  deserve  to 
be  enrolled  amongst  the  grumblers. 
We  therefore  say — Let  the  spirit  of 
the  casemated  batteiy  be  earned  out 
to  its  fullest  extent;  sacrifice,  and  it 
ma^  be  done  easily,  every  superfluous 
weight  and  gun,  and  inch  of  plank, 
above  the  crown  of  the  main-deck 
battery ;  arch  that  crown  of  the  case- 
mate 18  instead  of  7  inches :  and 
instead  of  carrying  the  mail-clad 
bulwark  straight  across  the  fore 
and  after  ends  of  the  battery  as 
at  present,  throw  them  back  m  a 
curve  to  admit  of  either  one  or  two 
cupolas  being  mounted,  so  as  to  pro- 
viae  for  firing  ahead  or  astern  without 
exposing  men  and  guns  in  the  present 
unprotected  places.  Let  the  present 
main-deck  be  the  proper  upper  deck. 


•  The  porta  of  the  Warrior  are,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  being  very  materially 
narrowed  ;  and  critics  of  our  first  article,  who  challenged  our  assertion  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  may  yet  see  the  grand  fact  achieved. 
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with  a  heavy  casemated  battery 
amidships— it  will  not  be  very  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  we  have  had  enough 
of  handsome  ships  of  late  years.  First 
invent  something  that  will  fight  a 
severe  action  with  an  enemy,  whether 
on  shore  or  afloat,  and  then  let  us 
ornament  it  with  as  much  gineer- 
bread-work  as  is  desirable.  What 
we  have  suggested  will  at  any  rate  put 
the  Warrior  to  sea,  as  a  most  formid- 
able craft  of  thirty  or  thirty-four  guns, 
for  deep-sea  cruising,  instead  of,  as  at 
present  being  a  weak  vessel  of  war 
compared  wiUi  the  Gloire,  although 
she  may  possibly  steam  one  knot  per 
hour  faster.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  our  sugges- 
tion is  not  purely  original^  for  the 
idea  of  providing  against  bemg  raked 
by  means  of  Captain  Goles*s  invention 
was  recommended  in  the  following 
words  by  the  committee  of  navu 
officers  appointed  to  assist  the  Royal 
Defence  Commission:  "A  method 
of  mounting  guns  in  cupolas  on  re- 
volving tables  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee.  No  trial  of  this  plan 
has  yet  taken  place,  but  it  appears 
to  offer  several  advantages—amongst 
others,  the  ports  may  be  very  small ; 
and  if  bow  and  stem  guns  were  thus 
mounted,  great  protection  from  being 
raked  would  be  afforded."  * 

Big  as  looks  the  outside  of  our  first 
mail-clad  ship  of  war,  it  is  not  until 
you  stand  on  her  upper  deck  thatyou 
reaUse  her  ponderous  length,  llien 
it  is  that  the  feeling  of  awe  at  man's 
ambition  comes  home  to  the  mind. 
A  length  of  420  feet,  a  breadth  of  58 
feet,  a  tonnage  of  6177  tons,  and  a 
draught  of  about  5  fathoms  water,  is 
at  once  comprehended  by  the  sailor. 
He  carries  himself  on  an  u^ly  night 
into  the  Baltic^  Gulf  of  Lyons,  or 
Black  Sea,  fancies  that  huge  hulk 
under  canvass  with  but  little  sea- 
room— for  remember,  the  man-of-war 
is  not  built  to  disport  herself  in  the 
wide  Atlantic,  she  must  do  sentinel 
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over  an  enemy's  arsenal,  hug  the  ugly 
shore,  coax  herself  amongst  shoafs 
and  rocks  on  dark  nights  and  in 
dirty  weather,  just  when  the  enemy 
would  hope  she  was  farthest  off ;  and 
then  it  is  the  anxious  captain  will 
wish  for  a  shorter,  handier  ship,  and 
sigh  to  think  the  craze  of  the  day 
should  have  been  applied  even  to 
our  new  class  of  vesselB :  men-oi^war 
which  otherwise  would  nave  been  so 
formidable  to  England's  foes— so  safe, 
so  secure  for  her  sailors.  Here,  again, 
the  sailor  portion  of  the  late  &yal 
Defence  Commission  may  justly  point 
to  their  advice  too  little  attended  to, 
bpt  which  we  hwe  re-echo.  Build, 
they  wisely  said,  vessels  of  2000  tons 
buraen,  drawing  16  feet  water,  or  a 
little  more;  let  them  steam  about 
10  knots;  look  to  your  Armstrong 
guns  (breech-loaders)  to  enable  you 
to  carr^  more  euns  in  the  same  space, 
and  strive  to  Recover  a  gun-carriage 
with  a  less  recoil. 

Such  is  the  gist  of  their  matter ; 
we  repeat  it  as  we  go  down  into  the 
Wamor's  hold,  ana  re^t  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 

Eut  his  opinion  forward  moredecided- 
r,  less  wrapped  up  in  verbose  diffi- 
dence. The  bottom  of  the  hold  of  the 
Warrior,  for  some  25  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  keel,  is  constructed  upon 
the  cellular  skin  principle,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Great  Eastern ;  and  four 
huge  keels,  or  tubular  columns,  ex- 
tend in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  to 
give  the  ship  lon^tudinal  rigidity, 
and  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  boilers 
and  engines,  which  are  to  be  of  1200- 
horse  power.  Should  the  ship  ^pround 
and  tear  away  her  exterior  skin,  she 
will  still  float  upon  her  inner  lining ; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  are  about 
a  dozen  perfect  compartments  extend- 
ing across  the  ves8e],to  confineleakage 
to  any  one  particular  spot.  With  the 
exception  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
the  only  other  place  to  which  this 
cellular  mode  of  construction  has  been 


*  The  Report  of  this  Committee  to  the  Commission  figures  in  painfblly  small  type 
at  the  end  of  the  Blue-book  upon  the  Defenoes  of  Oreat  Britain ;  and  as  we  firmly 
believe  that  before  another  twelvemonth  every  sensible  person  in  this  coimtry  will 
lee  the  folly  of  erecting  forts  of  stone  or  earth  for  iron-clad  ships  to  laugh  at,  we 
would  earnestly  commend  that  naval  opinion  to  the  attention  of  the, public.  The 
Commission  dismissed  it  with  oousiderable  **  soft  sawder,*'  but  the  names  of  Captains 
Fishboume,  Arthur  Cochrane,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Nollotb,  and  Cowper 
Colee,  are  a  guarantee  to  the  country  that  some  of  the  younger  names  of  the  navy 
were  there  employed. 
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applied  to  her  hull,  is  at  the  fore  and 
after  ends  of  the  armoor-plated  por- 
tion«  The  difficulty  of  connecting  a 
body  nearly  2  feet  thick,  as  the  centre 
of  the  Warrior  is,  to  two  extremes 
of  only  Jths  iron,  was  ingeniously  met 
by  bringing  on  to  the  2feet  butts  a 
cellular  skin  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  tapering  it  away  forward  and  aft 
into  the  ordinary  shell  of  an  iron  ship. 
To  each  transverse  compartment  we 
observe  that  a  pipe  of  nearly  eight 
inches  diameter  would  lead,  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  pump  worked 
by  steam — a  precaution  by  which  the 
risks  of  sinking  by  shot-holes  received 
below  water  would  oe  very  much  di- 
minished ;  and  we  note  the  ingenious 
wing  passages,  with  screens,  intended 
to  check  spunters,  as  well  as  to  enable 
shot-holes  below  water  to  be  easily 
reached.  The  strength  of  the  vessel 
in  eveiy  detail  was  most  marked. 
Indeed,  when  we  were  told  that  tiie 
armour  only  weighed  900  tons,  we 
thought  there  was,  if  anything,  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  strengtnen- 
ings,  although  the  fact  of  that  ar- 
mour being  placed  vertically,  instead 
of  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees  on 
the  ship's  side,  will  cause  great  lateral 
strain  in  rolling,  and  perhaps,  until 
thoroughly  tested,  it  is  as  well  to  err 
on  the  safe  side.  The  iron  beams  of 
this  great  Warrior  are  well  worth 
notice.  Hitherto  the  beams  of  iron 
vessels  have  consisted  of  vertical 
plates  of  iron  running  across  the 
ship,  with  a  row  of  holes  along 
the  top  edge,  to  which,  by  means  of 
rivets,  two  angle-irons  were  attached, 
forming  a  sort  of  letter  T,  the  upper 
part  serving  as  a  platform  for  the 
deck ;  and  to  the  extremes  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  T  the  planking  of  the 
decks  was  fastened.  These  beams 
abutted  necessarily  on  each  end 
aj^inst  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  at 
nght  angles  to  it ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  side  plate  was 
struck  by  rifle  balls,  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  concussion  communi- 
cated through  the  whole  length  of  a 
beam,  that  all  the  rivet-heads  would 
fly  off,  and  become  so  much  lang- 
rage,  most  dangerous  to  the  men  sta- 
tioned within  the  casemated  battery. 
This  defect  of  the  old  iron  beams  has 
been  remedied  by  the  lately  invented 
process  of  welding  the  edges  of  iron 
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together  by  means  of  a  powerful  blow- 
pipe worked  by  steam ;  and  conse- 
quently those  on  board  the  Warrior 
are  solid  masses  of  welded  iron,  with- 
out a  rivet  at  the  angle-iron.  The 
interesting  &ct  that  a  mechani- 
cal remedy  for  a  defect  has  been  so 
quickly  discovered  and  applied  in  the 
above  instance  justifies  the  hope  that 
each  one  of  these  new  iron-clad  ships 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  her  pre- 
decessor ;  and  hence,  the  less  expense 
we  rush  into  at  first  the  better,  ras  ^ 
pas  on  va  loin,  ought  to  be  our  motto 
— keep  moving,  but  move  steadily. 
The  ingenious  means  by  which  the 
iron  plates  on  the  sides  of  the  War- 
rior are  almost  united  together,  is 
another  marked  improvement  over 
that  heretofore  applied.  The  ed^es 
of  the  armour-plates  are  fitted  with 
a  CToove  or  lip,  to  allow  each  plate 
tobe  closely  connected  to  its  neigh- 
bour—thus avoiding  a  single  weak 
point  into  which  a  wedge- shaped  boJt 
might  force  itself,  and  forming  one 
great  sheet  of  armour,  which  would 
Be  perfect  but  that  it  requires  to  be 
inclined,  and  ought  to  have  no  ports 
cut  through  it 

We  may  delay  no  longer,  but  de- 
scend i^n  to  terra  ilrma.  and  take 
a  good  look  at  the  Warrior  s  miyestic 
proportions  and  beauty  as  a  whole. 
A  noble  ship  indeed ;  and  well  may 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker  be  proud  of  her. 
Her  grace  and  elegance,  her  power 
and  speedy  come  down  to  us  of  the 
now  expinng  fleet  of  wooden  ships ; 
the  few  faults  we  have  found  with 
her  belong  to  past  times,  and  with 
them  we  will  endeavour  for  a  while 
to  bear  patiently. 

''Come  and  see  the  steam-ram,** 
urged  our  companion.  Oh  I  a  steam- 
ram.  Well,  let  us  go  towards  it; 
but  what  is  a  steam-ram  ?  So  we 
hurried  on^  and  were  told,  on  the 
way,  that,  m  addition  to  building 
iron-clad  ships  of  war  for  purely 
fighting  purposes,  many  intelligent 
officers  and  sailors,  as  well  as 
civilians,  were  urging  the  Admiralty 
to  construct  vessels  capable  of  cut- 
ting ships  down,  or  sinking  them, 
by  simply  running  at  full  speed 
against  their  sides  with  a  sharp 
strong  stem.  The  words  of  Admiral 
Sartorius  were  quoted,  in  which  he 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a 
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want  U)  pile  a  moontain  of  iron  and 
•t^l  on  the  b^k  of  a  similar  Tessel, 
only  a  ii^fxA  deal  nnaiier.  and  expect 
her  to  be  seaworthy.  We  perfectly 
aj^ee  with  Admiral  SartonoA,  that 
tach  vtsath  as  his  rams  will  be 
wanted,  will  be  built,  and  will  be 
mtrAt  formi'Uble ;  but  it  assaredly 
will  not  do  to  test  the  question  upon 
a  hull  that  has  already  sufficient 
pejudices  to  master,  sufficient  quer- 
ies to  solve,  sufficient  triumphs  to 
achieve,  as  an  iron -clad  vessel  of 
war— 7/Mr  et  simple.  However,  let 
us  look  at  this  Resistance,  building 
on  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  She  is  like 
the  Warrior  in  all  respects,  except 
that  she  is  smaller  and  al)out  a  hun- 
dred feet  shorter,  and  her  stem  is 
mlapted  to  run  down  vessels.  It 
resembles  a  letter  D,  and  provided 
the  ncceHRnry  strength  has  been  ac- 
quired without  sacrificing  anv  other 
qualification,  we  shall  not  find  fault ; 
but  we  say,  to  be  a  perfect  steam- 
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::  ic*9  ccT  rv^:ai3s  r^M*  cs  to  paaa 
» tse  n-v&STarjoa  of  bow  the  de- 
5ku  :<  i^  Waznor  aad  Giiocre  rtm 
are  to  be  I'^a^eti:^;  im  dving  so, 
wie  ar»  li^ito^ilT  bgc^  a«rtffd  by  the 
irr^toi.-^i  :-Tcea<:-Qa  wfcidi  are  daily 
c::u:r£  to  tr*  aid  of  ail  senoosir  ia- 
tcT^Aed  ia  the  qTiesdoB.  In  the'fiist 
plvce,  it  Lsa  beea  diseovcnd  that  if 
tfipe  MTOtcnr  be  ineuned  to  aa  angle 
of  £nxa  4*>~  to  50'  &om  tiie  dirediaQ 
of  a  projectile  lired  at  such  armour, 
it  caoDot  penetrate;^  and  this  in- 
cli^iatioa  of  the  sides  is  additionally 
adrantageooS)  for  it  throws  thd 
wei?hts^in  towards  the  centre  of 
motion,  it  relieves  the  strain  on 
sides,  beams,  and  £utenings ;  bat 
if  it  still  remains  easratial  that  iht 
platform  or  deck  (of  which  the 
sloping  sides  form  the  ghicis)  most 
be  of  SQch  a  prodigious  width  as 
the  Warrior^s  —  namel^r,  fiftv-eight 
feet — the  beam  of  a  ship  with  sides 
sbping  down  to  the  water  from  snch 
a  platform,  will  be  something  fright- 
ful ;  and  we  have  already  shown, 
npon  a  ship's  main  beam  depends 
length,  draught,  sizcL  and  hand!- 
ness.  It  stands,  therefore,  to  reason, 
that  the  narrower  the  platform  or 
deck  required,  the  more  easily  shall 
we  be  able  to  adopt  the  inclined  ar- 
mour, or,  in  truth,  the  inclined  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  we 
are  able  to  show  that  that  desidera- 
tum has  been  attained,  there  will  still 
be  certain  drawbacks  in  ver^  narrow 
fighting  platforms  and  sloping  sides 


*  IMin  mtoDtoe  of  this  idea,  Mr  Jotiiah  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  lias  fully  established 
thAt  fiiol  in  A  iinriea  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Purtsmouth  during  the  months 
of  Augu«t  And  Sftptomber  last ;  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  case  for  some  time, 
but  WAS  never  te»ted,  Although  the  Thunderbolt  battery,  built  in  1855,  had  sideein- 
ollnod  tu  AU  Angle  of  36  degrees. 
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for  sea-going  vessels.  What  we  have 
taken  away  from  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  ship  is  disadvantageous  in  two 
ways.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
the  side  to  prevent  a  ship  rolling  very 
deep  to  leeward,  or  to  prevent  the 
sea  washing  up,  and  perhaps  over  her, 
to  windward ;  and  the  narrow  fight- 
ing platform,  crowded  with  ^n-gear, 
anords,  no  space  as  a  workiog  deck 
for  the  crew,  in  manoeuvring,  exer- 
cising, <fec.  Fancy,  for  instance,  seamen 
being  sent  to  sea  in  a  vessel  whose  sec- 
tion should  represent  two  ^*8  joined 

together— a  pleasant  life  they  would 
lead,  for  sailors  must  live  somehow 
upon  the  apex  of  the  upper  \as  an 
abiding-place,  and  without  any  ports, 
scuttles,  or  ventilation  along  the 
sides  of  the  pent  roof,  because,  for- 
sooth, every  such  hole  would  be  a 
weakness  to  the  armour.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta  would  bo  a  joke  to 
such  a  craft.  However,  just  at  the 
nick  of  time.  Captain  Cowper  P. 
Coles,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  comes  for- 
ward with  a  series  of  plans  and 
models,  the  result  of  years  of  labour 
and  earnest  research.  He  gives  us 
a  narrow  fighting  platform  with  a 
wide  upper  or  weather  deck ;  he 
gives  us  sloping  armour  combing 
with  the  upright  sides  inherited  by 
sailors  from  Noah,  the  first  of 
wooden  ship-builders ;  he  promises 
us  an  impregnable  citadel  defending 
a  habitable  and  sea-worthy  vessel ; 
in  short,  we  think.  Captain  Coles*s 
invention  combines,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  proposal  yet 
put  forward,  the  following  qualifica- 
tions :— 

Firstly,  A  seagoing  ship,  whose 
form  shall  be  the  perfection  of  naval 
architecture— that  is,  a  fine  entrance 
or  bow,  a  fine  run  or  stem  and 
quarters,  a  good  flat  midship  section 
for  displacement  and  stability,  and  a 
vertical  side  which  shall  assist  her 
buoyancy  when  rolling. 

JSeconaly.  A  thoroughly  fortified 
and  casemated  battery^  without  ports, 
or  any  aperture  sufficiently  large  for 
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an  enemy*B  shot  or  shell  to  enter ;  and 
the  armour  at  the  same  time  so 
placed  as  to  offer  the  greatest  amount 
of  security  to  the  fighting  men,  and 
to  be  least  trying  to  the  frame  of  the 
vessel  in  a  sea-way. 
Thirdly,  The  guns,  instead  of  being 

E laced  against  the  ship's  side,  are  aU 
rought  immediately  amidships,  over 
the  centre  of  motion*;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  us  more  power  of 
training  to  the  right  or  left ;  a  far 
greater  power  of  elevation,  so  as  to 
fully  develop  the  capabilities  of  the 
rifled  cannon ;  we  can  fire  four  guns 
right  ahead  or  astern  :  and,  lastly,  his 
vessels,  when  boarded  by  an  enemy, 
will  be  more  difficult  to  carry  than 
any  other  craft  at  present  in  exist- 
ence. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  space  occu- 
pied by  a  pair  of  rifled  KK^pounders 
and  their  crews  is  a  circle  whose 
exterior  diameter  is  20  feet,  and  hori- 
z<mtal  area  314  square  feet,  whereas 
the  same  guns  and  crews  in  the 
Warrior  wifl  extend  over  a  space  the 
sides  of  which  will  be  31  feet  by  25 
feet,  and  the  horizontal  area  775 
square  feet— a  point  (apart  from  the 
mere  question  of  increased  area,  re- 
presenting a  larger  target)  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  involving 
the  whole  question  of  the  length, 
breadth,  size,  and  speed  of  these  new 
war-ships. 

We  will  try  to  convey  an  idea  of 
these  vessels,  supposing  that  Captain 
Cules  had  received  permission  to 
carry  out  his  views  in  every  respect, 
and  that  he  was  simply  ordered  to 
produce  a  14-gun  ship,  upon  his  own 
principle,  out  of  any  of  our  present 
three-deckers.* 

He  would,  in  the  first  place,  cut 
down  a  thi:^ e-decker  to  the  present 
water-line  of  flotation  when  she 
has  her  men,  stores,  <bc.,  on  board, 
ready  for  a  three  months*  cruise  : 
this  would  leave  her  bottom  ana 
orlop-deck  intact,  and  the  centre  por- 
tion of  her  old  lower-deck  would  like- 
wise be  serviceable.  (See  Diagram 
l,ee.) 


♦  Captain  Cowper  Coles  would  very  naturally  prefer  to  test  his  inventions  in  an 
entirelj  new  iron  vessel,  constructed  to  give  them  full  development  and  justice ;  but 
when  we  remember  the  enormous  amount  of  wooden  material  now  upon  our  bands, 
we  feel  that  any  application  of  his  plans  to  the  present  fleet  will  recommend  itself 
to  public  opinion  on  the  score  of  economy,  and  promote  the  end  which  the  gallant 
officer  must  have  in  view. 
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Diagram  1.      • 
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Vertical  StctioHf  showing  the  application  of  the  Shield,  Inclined  Armour,  and  Vertical 
Side  to  a  Wooden  Line-of-battle  Ship. 

Diagram  S. 


Fore  and 
aft  line. 


Horiionial  Section  of  Gun  Shield  and  Rerolying  Platform. 
Diagram  3. 


Viev  of  Deck,  showing  the  positions  of  the  Revolving  Shields  in  a  14-gun  Frigate. 

Each  shield  has,  properly  speaking,  odIj  two  guns :  the  extra  lines  are 
drawn  to  show  the  power  of  training  on  each  side,  ahead,  and  astern. 


Broadside  View  of  a  14-gun  Shield  Frigate.  The  bulwark  amidship  has  been  lowered 
to  allow  the  guns  to  be  seen.  Her  masts  and  sails  would  be  those  of  an  ordinary 
frigate. 
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The  armour  is  now  applied,  cover- 
inff  the  centre  of  the  snip's  side  for 
a  length  of  150  feet,  from  4  feet  6 
inches  below  water  to  a  certain 
height  above  the  lower-deck  level; 
and,  as  our  diagram  shows,  sloping 
in  at  an  angle  varying  from  40*"  to 
50",  according  to  the  beam  of  the 
ship — the  two  upper  edges  of  this 
iron  glacis  being  only  24  feet  apart, 
the  width  necessary  for  the  ^n 
platform.  A  glance  at  our  dia- 
gram will  best  explain  this;  k  d  d 
representing  the  armour  seen  edge- 
ways. The  exterior  coating  is  44 
inch  wrought -iron  over  2i-incn 
plates^  the  two  layers  worked  in 
opposite  directions,  the  one  hori- 
zontal, the  other  vertical  The  ar- 
mour thus  consists  of  6^  inches  of 
iron,  without  any  wood,  and  is  fas- 
tened on  to  an  ordinary  iron  frame, 
well  braced,  and  diagonally  secured 
as  well  as  supported  by  wrought-iron 
spurs  or  stancneons. 

This  citadel,  150  feet  long,  slopes 
equally  at  the  fore  and  after  ends, 
and  rests  upon  the  orlop-deck.  Wing- 
passages  may,  however,  be  left  for 
mcreased  ventilation,  as  well  as  to 
{m>mote  the  great  draught  which, 
naturally  as  well  as  mechanically, 
will  be  made  to  pass  upward  be- 
tween the  upper  edges  of  the  inclined 
armour.  The  deck//,  within  the 
area  of  the  armour,  is  not  intended 
as  the  usual  abode  of  the  crew  or 
officers.  All  within  the  armour  should 
be  the  casemate  to  which  the  crew 
retire  in  action ;  and  the  space  within 
the  casemate  should,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  simply  devoted  to 
warlike  purposes  and  necessary  mu- 
nitions, mcluding  powder  and  shell 
ma^azmes,  as  well  as  boilers  and 
engmes.  The  barracks  for  the  offi- 
cers and  men  will  be  without  the 
casemate,  as  we  will  shortly  point 
out  But,  to  return  to  the  armour- 
clad  battery,  it  will  be  observed  at  a 
glance  (see  Diagram  1),  that  if  we 
sent  a  vessel  to  sea  with  such  sloping 
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sides  as  represented  hj dddd,  she 
would  be  very  like  a  half-tide  rock, 
and  that  the  weather-deck  would  be 
useless  for  any  ^neral  purpose.  To 
meet  this  deficiency,  Captain  Ooles 
ingeniously  suggests  that  the  armour 
be  placed,  as  it  were,  within  an  ordi- 
nary iron  ship's  side  of  f  ths  thick- 
ness, represented  by  g  g  g  a,  carried 
up  to  about  the  height  of  tne  lower- 
deck  ports  of  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
6  to  7  feet,  or  to  a  height  de- 
pendent upon  the  height  the  gun  is 
to  be  placed  above  water,  and  with 
a  flving  bulwark  h^  working  in- 
wards or  outwards.  This  vertical 
side  should  be  connected  by  two  iron 
decks  to  the  face  of  the  armour,  as 
at  N  N  N^  n',  the  upper  one  serving  as 
an  ordinary  upper-deck  for  the  crew, 
and  the  lower  platform  as  a  place  to 
stow  boats  or  other  light  gear.  The 
flying  bulwark  A,  similar  to  those 
now  m  use  in  the  navy,  would  mask 
the  battery  effectually  until  fire  was 
opened,  and  shelter  the  crew  in  bad 
weather  from  wind  and  sea.  There 
are  so  many  advantages  in  this  mode 
of  construction,  that  we  might  occupy 
pa^  in  detailing  them  all,  but  re- 
frain, and  merely  point  to  two,  and 
the  most  important  Anvseabreak- 
ii^  over  the  vertical  side  will  only 
faU  as  far  as  the  inclined  face  of  the 
armour,  and  again  flow  off;  whilst  in 
rolling  heavily,  the  whole  resistance 
of  the  side  g  g^  instead  of  the  slope 
d  df  will  assist  to  check  that  motion, 
and  enable  her  to  recover  her  equi- 
librium.* 

We  now  come  to  the  two  ends  of 
our  ship  beyond  the  150  feet  of  bat- 
tery. Those  two  ends  are  equal  to  a 
len^h  of  110  feet  They  may  be 
built  of  the  lightest  iron  consistent 
with  sea-going  efficiency,  although, 
looking  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  an- 
nexed note,  it  is  likely  that  ^ths  or  ^ 
inch  iron  would  be  the  b^t  thick- 
ness ;  and  everything  might  be  done 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  in- 
sure the  crew  comfort,  whether  in 


*  We  have  lately  heard  of  a  curious  circumBtance,  corroborative  of  the  haste 
with  which  we  cast  novelties  aside  without  sufficiently  testing  them.  It  appears 
that  during  the  experiments  in  1850,  and  subsequently,  in  firing  at  butts  repre- 
senting iron  vessels  of  ^ths  of  an  inch  thickness,  out  of  seventeen  shots  from 
82-pounders,  fired  at  the  distance  of  450  yards,  with  charges  varying  from  24  to 
10  lb.  of  powder,  sixteen  shot  were  shivered  to  pieces  on  passing  through  one 
plate  of  fths  iron,  and  converted^  says  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  well- 
known  woriL  (p.  126),  into  a  cloud  of  langragt  too  nvanerou$  to  be  counted.    Here 
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warmth  or  ventilation.  This  is  at 
present  utterly  out  of  our  power  io 
wooden  ships  of  war— fi^htmg  quar- 
ters are  first  looked  to,  then  comfort 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  incle- 
ment weather  the  sickness  on  board 
our  fleets,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, is  still  very  great,  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  sick  returns  in  the  late 
Baltic  fleet  will  testify.  In  these 
new  vessels,  their  oualities  as  men- 
o'-war  and  comfortaole  homes  for  our 
seamen  need  not  clash.  Each  may  be 
made  perfect  for  its  especial  object ; 
but  we  will  have  no  importation  of 
antiquated  ideas — no  heads,  no  tails, 
but  just  a  bow  and  stem,  anchors 
carried  well  aft,  not  at  the  extremity 
of  a  fine  bow;  and  the  rudder,  head, 
and  steering  gear  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, and  secured  from  snot. 

Ta^e  a  broadside  view  of  this  new 
craft  as  she  is  completed,  but  not 
yet  armed.  Her  lines  are  as  grace- 
ful as  any  ship  in  the  navy.  We  may 
paint  ribands  or  ports,  gild  her 
stem,  or  smear  her  stem  with  ver- 
milion, and  make  her  as  coquettish 
as  anything  that  ever  floated.  Her 
armour  is  masked  as  well  as  her  ar- 
mament ;  and  we  know  that  she  is 
just  threefold  stronger  than  any  war- 
ship in  a  longitudinal  direction,  be- 
cause she  has  no  great  ports  weaken- 
ing her  sides,  and  only  sufficient  scut- 
tles in  the  two  light  ends  to  insure 
due  ventilation. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  arm  her ; 
and  here  comes  the  mb.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  so  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan, — ^by  placing  our  guns  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  sides, 
"Oood  God!'*  says  Baggies,  "tou 
must  be  insane ! "  Not  a  jot.  Ve 
are  convinced  that,  inasmuch  as 
we  gain  stability  and  invulnerabi- 
lity by  the  sloping  armour,  so  shall 
we  obtain  steaainess  of  platform,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  height 
of  gun  above  water,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  fighting  our  guns  in  almost 
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anjr  weather,  by  having  our  guns 
amidships,  instead  of  at  the  sides. 

Our  fourteen  breech-loading  Arm- 
strongs, 40-pounders,  or  100-pound- 
ers,  whichever  are  available,  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  on  platforms,  as  in 
Diagram  2. 

Each  platform  is  constracted  upon 
the  principle  of  railway  turn-tables. 
The  ship-gun  platform  works  upon  a 
strong  pillar  a  a,  equal  to  a  strun 
horizontally  of  1000  tons,  and  a  series 
of  rollers  a?  a? ;  it  is  moved  round, 
or  ri^ht  and  left,  by  very  simple  me- 
chanical means  applied  fh)m  above 
or  below.  The  guns,  therefore,  need 
not  be  moved  for  training;  and  aU 
the  labour  and  men  now  reauisite  to 
train  ship-gons  are  at  once  aispensed 
with.  'Earn  pair  of  guns  is  placed  as 
close  as  possible  together ;  and  apart 
from  recoiling  and  going  out  a^^ain 
upon  a  slide  of  a  new  and  ingemous 
description,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
fixed  to  the  platform.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  these  guns 
become  larboard,  starboard,  bow,  or 
stem  guns,  as  may  be  nece^ary ;  or 
that  the  guns*  crews,  five  men  to 
every  100-pounder,  move  round  upon 
the  platform  as  it  revolves ;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gun-platforms  admit  of 
four  guns  firing  right  ahead  or  astern, 
as  shown  in  Diagram  3. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  shelter 
the  guns  and  crews  with  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  ingenious  part  or  all 
Captain  Coles's  plan.  Over  each  pair 
of  guns,  and  resting  upon  the  plat- 
form p  />,  a  cupola-shaped  shield,  e  c, 
is  placed,  having  an  aperture  of  3  feet 
diameter  in  the  flat  crown,  and  two 
small  holes  in  the  side,  through  which 
the  outer  part  of  the  guns  protmde, 
and  in  which  the  guns  fit  quite  tight 
at  the  sides,  but  with  3^  inches  play 
above  and  below. 

The  guns  and  crew  fight  thus 
within  a  4|-inch  iron  dome,  training 
or  elevating  their  gun  as  may  be 


was  a  Btiunge  fact,  most  invaluable  to  us  at  this  momeot,  but  which  was  then 
edmply  converted  into  an  ar^ment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  above  meu- 
tioned,  against  the  unfortunate  Simoons  and  Birkenhcads  of  that  day.  We  say,  if 
one  plate  of  fths  iron  is  really  found  to  break  up  a  shot  into  fragments,  although  it 
penetrate  it,  at  'what  distance  should  the  next  plate  of  fths  iron  be  placed  to  stop 
the  broken  fragments,  and  render  them  harmless  f  Follow  up  this  cue,  which  cornea 
likewise  from  Captain  Coles,  and  perhaps  we  may  strike  upon  some  feet  still  more 
valuable— something  that  shall  yet  supersede  very  heavy  armour  for  ships'  aides. 
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needed,  withoat  having  any  port  or 
embrasure  open,  and  with  a  perfect 
glacis  of  iron  in  front  of  them. 

The  dimensions  of  each  cnpola  or 
shield,  as  the  inventor  styles  them, 
and  its  platform,  are  as  follows: 
greatest  external  diameter,  20  feet ; 
width  of  fighting-platform,  16  feet : 
height  from  platform  to  crown  or 
cupola,  7  feet :  height  of  crown  of 
cupola  above  tne  upper  edge  of  the 
glacis,  4  feet ;  and  entire  weight 
of  each  cupolsk  platform,  guns,  &c, 
46  tons.  Whilst,  to  sum  up  all  its 
merits,  we  may  say  that,  wnen  the 
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line-of-battle  ship*s  lower-deck  gun 
would  only  have  been  6  feet  6 
inches  above  water,  the  guns  mount- 
ed upon  such  platforms  would  be  10 
feet  6  inches  high;  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  such  guns  can  only  be 
put  under  water  when  the  ship  is 
fairly  on  her  beam-ends;  whereas, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  roll 
of  19**  puts  most  broadside  guns  into 
the  sea. 

The  relative  training  or  elevating 
powers  of  Captain  Coles's  plan,  com- 
pared with  present  guns,  is  as  follows, 
in  general  terms : — 


Elov. 

Depress. 

Ranffe  rlffht  and  left 

An  ordinary  lower-deck  pin,      . 

ir 

7' 

45"  to  30" 

Gun  in  a  revolving  cupola. 

.        20- 

7" 

ISO"  to  67' 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  paper  intended 
for  the  general  reader,  to  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  understood,  or  to 
meet  all  the  objections  and  difficul- 
ties which  may  arise  in  their  minds, 
without  descending  into  minute  tech- 
nical detdls ;  but  a  careful  inspection 
and  comparison  of  the  diaj^ms,  to- 
gether with  the  sketch  of  the  new 
ship,  as  seen  from  a  broadside  view, 
witn  just  enough  of  her  bulwark 
down  to  exhibit  the  gun  shields,  will 
convey,  we  trust,  a  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  great  proposed  change  in  all 
preconceived  notions  of  ships  of  war. 

The  cupola  is  of  4i-inch  wrought- 
iron',  overlaying  wood  or  iron,  as  may, 
on  experiment,  be  found  to  answer 
best ;  and  it  is  ventilated  and  cleared 
of  smoke  in  action  through  the  aper- 
ture of  3  feet  diameter,  corresponding 
with  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
column  upon  which  the  cupola  or 
shield  works  a  a.  Out  of  this  the 
smoke  from  the  breech  and  vent  of 
the  ^uns  is  forced  bv  a  current  of  air 
flowing  up  from  the  lower  deck,  where 
it  is  set  in  motion  by  fanners ;  and  we 
need  hardly  point  out,  that  all  the 
smoke  from  the  explosion  of  the 
charge,  which  in  ordinary  ships  comes 
in  through  the  ports  of  12  feet  area,  is 
kept  out  in  these  cupolas  by  the  ex- 
traordinary closeness  with  which  the 
gun  is  fitted  to  its  port-hole.  The 
aperture  in  the  crown  of  the  cupola 
serves  another  purpose.  It  is  from 
there  that  the  captain  of  the  gun 
takes  his  aim.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  a  small  screen  «,  with  a  slit 
through  it,  fitted  with  sights,  and  on 


a  plane  only  2  feet  6  inches  above  the 
bore  of  his  gun.  Through  this  the 
captain  of  the  gun,  instead  of  having 
his  vision  limited  to  the  width  of  the 
port,  can  cast  his  eye  all  round  the 
horizon,  and  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  range  and  elevation ;  whilst, 
for  close  action,  there  is  another  fine 
slit  made  along  the  line  of  sight 

E roper  of  the  gun,  which  will  enable 
im  to  correct  his  aim  to  an  inch. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  ship  being 
boarded  by  an  enemy  of  greatly  su- 
perior force,  the  arrangements  for  re- 
pulsing boarders  are  most  formidable. 
The  cupolas  sweep  the  decks  in  every 
direction  with  grape  and  canister, 
whilst  the  enemy  are  prevented  de- 
scending into  them  by  a  slide  which 
fills  up  the  3  feet  aperture,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  every  cupola 
sweeps  the  crown  of  the  a4jacent 
one;  and  should  the  boarders  de- 
scend upon  the  lower  deck,  the  fore 
and  after  inclines  of  the  armour  will 
be  found  loopholed  for  riflemen  to 
drive  them  on  deck  again;  whilst 
the  spare  seamen  in  the  space// 
can  sally  out  by  the  wing-passages 
before  referred  to,  and  with  field- 
pieces  sweep  away  any  of  the  enemy 
who  may  have  the  hardihood  to  en- 
deavour to  establish  themselves  in 
the  vessel  outside  the  casemate.  This 
great  power  of  repelling  boarders  is 
a  very  important  element  in  Captain 
Coles  s  vessels,  because  it  will  neutra- 
Hse  the  tactics  of  an  enemy  of  supe- 
rior force  and  speed,  who,  tired  of 
her  hard  hitting,  may  tiy  to  rush  at, 
and  carry  her  offhand^a  stratagem 
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which  wUl  assuredly  be  put  in  prac- 
tice afj^inst  vessels  of  the  Gloire  or 
Wamor  class,  and  with  considerable 
prospect  of  success,  if  their  rifled 
cannon  do  not  sink  a  wooden  adver- 
sary before  she  ranges  alongside. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
cupoms  at  the  fore  and  after  end  of 
the  batteiy  are  higher  than  those  in 
the  centre,  to  admit  of  a  plunjginK 
fire  ahead  or  astern,  and  to  diminisE 
risk  to  the  iron  deck  when  firing  in 
that  direction. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  show,  in 
thus  metamorphosing  the  huge  play- 
thing called  a  three-decker  into  a 
terrible  vessel  of  fourteen  100-pound- 
ers,  that  we  have  not  sunk  her  hull 
an;^  lower  into  the  water  by  over^ 
weights. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in 
our  first  article  we  roughly  computed 
the  fighting  gear  and  guns  alone  of 
the  three  removed  decks  at  about 
1100  tons.  Here,  then,  are  the  com- 
puted weights  we  put  on  in  lieu : — 

Tom. 
4 j-inch  iron  plates  for  both  aides 
and  ends  of  a  battery  150  feet 

by  60  feet 588 

Seven  shields  or  cupolas  oom|>letey  315 
Armour  for  spaces  between  shields, 
&c., 15 

Total,  918 

Thus  we  solve  the  paradox  of  hav- 
ing an  inclined  armour,  a  narrow 
platform,  small  ships,  and  no  gun- 

Sorts—a  shot  and  shell-proof  cita- 
el  in  the  midst  of  a  habitable  sea- 
going ship. 

We  dare  not  occupv  further  space 
with  a  full  detail  of  all  the  merits  of 
this  novel  yet  sound  plan  of  Captain 
ColeSj  but  wUl  conclude  with  finally 
pointmg  to  a  very  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  these  iron  men-o'-war.  We 
have  produced  a  vessel  which  can  go 
to  sea  in  any  weather— pass,  we  be- 
lieve, with  mipunity  to  herself  and 
crew  into  any  clime;  and  one 
which,  in  her  terrible  character  of  an 
engine  of  war,  can  do  more  than  the 
proudest  three-decker  of  to-day; 
and  that  is,  enjzage  at  breaching 
distance  with  effect  any  land  bat- 
tery, be  it  the  Digue  of  Cherbourg 
or  the  forts  of  the  Neva.  Yet  this 
craft  would  be  perfectly  fought 
and  handled  by  a  crew  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  officers  and  men,  in- 
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stead  of  the  one  thousand  men  a 
three-decker  requires.  Here  at  once 
we  strike  the  icey-uote  to  an  im- 
portant revolution  in  our  navy, 
and  a  srand  improvement  in  the 
financial  expenditure  consequent 
upon  its  man  material,  and  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
trained  men-of-war's  men  to  use  the 
arms  of  precision  now  plac^  in  the 
hands  or  sailors.  These  new  iron- 
clad vessels  will,  it  is  true,  cost  more 
than  one  three-decker,  yet  their  force 
will  represent  the  value  of  more  than 
two  such  castles  of  wood ;  and  the 
economy  of  men,  the  savinjj  in  pay. 
pensions,  stores  and  provisions,  wul 
fully  counterbalance  the  first  cost  of 
this  new  navy ;  and  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  we  should  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  Qloires, 
Warriors,  and  shield  ships  which  we 
so  earnestly  call  for,  will  be  able  to 
do  the  service  for  which  navies  are 
especially  created,  instead  of  having, 
as  at  present,  a  fleet  which  can 
neither  attack  fortresses  nor  cope 
with  the  mail-clad  na^  of  France. 
In  advocating  so  distinctly  as  we 
have  done  the  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Coles,  we  have  been  guided 
simply  hj  public  motives,  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  as  yet 
the  best  brought  forward;  but  we 
do  not,  at  the  same  time,  mean  to 
say  it  is  perfect;  for  so  little  has 
really  been  done  m  testing  the  ques- 
tion of  ship  armour,  that  as  yet  we 
are  very  much  at  sea  as  to  the  best 
description  of  iron  or  steel  that  ought 
to  be  used,  the  angle  at  which  it 
can  be  most  efl^ectually  applied,  or 
the  form  and  nature  of  such  armour. 
It  is  only  ninety  days  since  the  en- 
terprise and  genius  of  a  gentleman, 
Mr  Jones,  placed  beyond  doubt  the 
fact,  that  projectiles  could  be  deflect- 
ed by  inclining  the  plate-armour.  We 
do  not,  up  to  to-day,  know  for  certain 
the  nature  of  the  iron  laid  over  the 
sides  of  the  Gloire.  Some  assert  it  to 
be  steel,  some  say  it  is  wrought-iron, 
and  others  again  aver  that  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar patent,  the  exterior  inch  of  the 
plato  being  excessively  hard  steel, 
and  that  the  iron  becomes  more  soft 
towards  the  inner  face.  The  French 
say  that  thirteen  shot  must  strike  in 
the  same  spot  on  their  plates  to 
fracture  or  penetrate  them,  and  that 
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they  have  easily  driven  rifled  balls 
throUj^h  plates  of  wroaght-iron  sent 
over  lor  trial  by  oar  manufactarers. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  there- 
fore, ID  oar  minds— Are  oar  ^ninners 
able  to  drive  68-pound  shot  Uirough 
these  plates  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  because  our  plates  are 
not  made  of  proper  material  1  Then, 
aj;ain,  we  receive  notes  from  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes  offering  sug- 
gestions, few  of  which  have  been 
tried,  relative  to  adopting  all  sorts 
of  armour  instead  of  the  uniform 
heavy  plate.  For  instance,  one  in- 
genious gentlemen,  Captain  John 
Kempthoroe,  of  the  Cornish  Volun- 
teers, says :  "  A  plate  of  iron  1 
inch  in  thickness  and  4  inches 
square,  when  rolled  into  a  tube, 
would  be  capable  of  withstanding  a 
force  at  least  sixteen  times  as  great 
when  applied  to  the  end  of  each  tube 
than  when  received  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate."  He  then  proceeds  to 
say,  that  if  a  ship  was  covered  with  a 
section  of  a  honeycomb,  or  two  sec- 
tions, we  will  suppose,  of  2^  inches 
thickness,  great  fightness,  combined 
with  perhaps  almost  an  equal  amount 
of  invulnerability,  would  be  acquired. 
In  the  same  post  that  brin^  us 
this  clever  idea,  which  is  decidedly 
worthy  of  being  tested,  and  probably 
contains  the  germ  of  a  great  dis- 
covery, another  writer  modestly 
says :  *'  I  also  add  a  small  idea, 
a  vert/  small  one.  and  that  is,  if 
this  suggestion  oi  Captain  Kemp- 
thome  be  tried,  that  the  tubes  exter- 
nally and  internally  (the  honevcomb, 
in  feet)  be  plated  over  wim  thin 
iron,  so  as  to  form  water-tight  cells, 
adding  to  the  buoyancv  of  the 
iron  when  immersed  in  the  water." 
One  person  insists,  and  he  no  mean 
judge  upon  such  matters,  that  the 
plcUe  armour  is  the  most  primitive 
form  in  which  the  idea  could  be  car- 
ried out ;  and  that  there  are  many 
forms,  and  angles  or  curves,  fourfold 
more  capable  of  resisting  the  stroke 
of  projectiles.    We  merely  point  to 
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these  as  proofs  that  much  has  to  be 
done,  and  that  in  the  best  spirit  too, 
to  work  out  the  question  to  a  sati^ 
factory  result 

We  have  for  some  time  been  chuck- 
ling with  the  idea  that  the  French- 
men were  all  wrong  in  their  iron-clad 
vessels:  they  would  not  float  or  fight 
in  a  sea-way.  and  that  we  were  in- 
venting rifled  cannon  which  eiiould 
crack  uie  sides  of  their  ships  as  fast 
as  they  chose  to  put  them  in  the 
water.  We  made  a  huge  mistake ; 
let  us  be  candid  and  acknowledge  it. 
We  are  told  that  Armstrong's  100- 
pounders  and  the  solid  68^pounders 
lately  tried  on  a  6-inch  plated  em- 
brasure at  Shoeburyness,  made  no  im- 
pression, although  the  stroke  was  so 
violent  that  one  projectile  actually  re- 
coiled hack  into  the  traverse  where  the 
committee  were  watchin^for  the  effect; 
andatthesametimesimilarprojectiles 
workinfl"  against  solid  granite,  carried 
off  sucn  flakes  of  stone,  that  the 
gnn*s  crew  within  the  granite  fort- 
ress would  have  been  decimated. 
Can  anjTthing  be  more  conclusive  1 
Do  not  wait  for  a  war,  to  do  things 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Pitch 
secrecy  to  the  French,  esML  in  the 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  dT 
England  and  America  openly  in  the 
face  of  all  nations,  and  let  others 
match  us  if  they  can.  For  our  part, 
we  have  faith  m  the  genius  of  our 
sailor  race ;  and  though  England  be 
slow  to  adopt  innovation,  it  will  as- 
suredly be  no  easy  task  to  preserve 
the  lead  against  her  government 
and  people,  when  earnest^  labouring 
for  a  common  and  holy  end— defence, 
safety,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  We  beat  France  in  our  En- 
fields  and  Whitworths,  we  beat  her 
in  our  breech-loading  Armstrongs; 
it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  we  do 
not  match  before  long  that  fleet  of 
300  rifled  cannon  in  iron-clad  vessels 
of  war  which  she  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  produce,  and,  it  is  aver- 
red, will  put  in  the  water,  by  May 
1861! 
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THE   EOMANCB   OF   AGOSTINI. 


CONCLUSION. — CHAPTER  XXH. 


Fbancisco*s  plans  were  changed 
after  that  St  Petef  s  Eve.  The  kind- 
ness of  Monsignore  moved  him  as  such 
kindness  should,  but  does  not  always 
do.  He  whom  the  English  Lucy  had 
bound  her  bright  young  life  to,  and 
who  had  been  able  to  awake  so  much 
affeclionate  interest  in  the  breast  of 
that  saintly  old  man,  was  not  to  fall 
into  alms-receiving  because  his  ex- 
pectations were  so  great.  Surely 
no !  This  incident  touched  a  spirit,  in 
which  there  was  no  lack  of  generous 
impulses,  with  that  spur  of  gold  which 
finds  out  the  mettleof  the  steed.  Fran- 
cisco went  to  his  work  next  morn- 
ing, though  all  the  world  was  making 
holiday.  He  finished  his  Beatrice, 
thougn  he  was  sick  of  her.  He  made 
haste  with  all  the  other  incomplete 
works  he  had,  which  were  commis- 
sioned from  him  by  the  picture-dealer 
or  copy-dealer  who  specially  patron- 
ised Francisco,  and  carried  them  homo 
to  the  dingy  shop  in  the  Babuino, 
where  they  were  destined  to  be  hun^ 
up  among  the  other  Beatrices  ana 
Auroras  of  all  sizes  and  manners, 
which  baited  that  trap  for  the  Fores- 
tieri,  and  took  home  with  him  some 
other  commissions,  to  which  he  set 
himself  without  delay.  His  fever  was 
over ;  he  saw  Rospigliosi  only  when 
he  could  not  help  it ;  went  much  less 
frequently  to  Teta*s :  lived  and  con- 
tained himself  in  his  little  apartment 
four  stories  high.  If  sometimes  bis 
thoughts,  which  he  could  not  with- 
draw with  his  person,  strayed  to  that 
great  subject ;  if  in  imagination  he 
went  over  the  trial,  its  witnesses,  its 
pleadings,  its  adversaries,  till  the  hot 
occupation  of  his  thoughts  made  his 
hand  tremble,  he  gave  battle  bravely 
to  these  overpowering  thoughts,  and 
if  he  could  not  overcome,  at  least  re- 
sisted them,  and  kept  on  with  a  reso- 
lution which  had  little  to  aid  it  in 
anything  he  could  see  around  him  at 
his  everyday  labours.  Thus  he  work- 
ed through  the  fervid  July,  when 
every  window  in  the  Piazza  but  bis 
own  was  elaborately  closed,  shutting 
out  the  hot  air  and  sunshine,  and 


when  only  in  the  green  half-light 
stealing  through  the  Persiani  exis- 
tence seemed  tolerable  to  his  neigh- 
bours. When  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  Francisco  shut  up  his  little 
api^ment,  took  his  canvasses  and 
colours,  and  set  off  to  the  hills, 
where  Mariuccia*8  spare  chamber — 
spare  in  more  senses  than  one— dark, 
cool,  neutral  -  coloured  apartment, 
with  its  red  tiles  growing  grey  with 
the  dust  of  years,  its  dim  grated 
window,  its  rustling  lofty  mattresses 
of  maize,  and  its  dark  Madonna  on 
the  wall — was  most  reverently  and 
joyfully  got  ready  for  him.  Mariuccia 
spread  her  best  coperta,  soft  warm 
cover,quilted  ¥rith  cotton,  and  splen- 
did with  Chinese  vignettes  in  red  and 
vellow  on  a  blue  ground,  upon  the 
oed,  and  did  everything  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  in  the  way  of  ornament. 
To  be  sure,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
clean  the  window,  but  neither  did  it 
occur  to  Francisco,  who  had  found 
an  attic  with  a  roof-light  where  he 
could  paint.  He  painted  Mariuccia 
in  full  costume  to  please  that  good 
woman;  and  he  painted  a  pretty 
daughter  of  Gigi,  who  did  more 
credit  to  the  scarlet  jacket  and  pretty 
headdress,  and  who,  moreover, il  need- 
ful, with  ner  smooth  black  hair,  and 
bright  eyes,  and  olive  cheeks,  rosy 
with  the  mountain  air,  made  a  pic- 
ture which  the  dealer  in  the  Babuino 
would  not  scorn.  Francisco,  if  he 
pleased,  might  have  goneoilen  enough 
to  that  C^saretti  villa,  where  the 
Advocate  lived  in  villeggiatura;  and 
did  spend  many  an  evening  with 
Monsignore,  who  took  him  up  to  the 
roof  of  his  house,  and  showed  him 
the  stars  through  that  great  telescope 
which  was  the  wonder  of  Rocca,  and 
told  the  dreamingyouth,  whose  mind 
was  a  hundred  miles  away — or  per- 
haps more  like  two  thousand,  wander- 
ing after  his  English  Lucy — about 
sunsand systems  which^  to  be  sure,  the 
young  man  knew  nothing  about,  and 
carea  still  less  for.  Monsignore's  so- 
ciety, however,  was  good  for  Fran- 
cisco; though  the  pursuits  of  the  old 
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priest,  who  was  fond  of  a  gentle  kind 
of  science,  and  amosed  his  placid  days 
with  his  garden  and  his  telescope, 
had  but  small  attraction  to  tne 
young  painter  with  that  splendid 
but  agitating  light  upon  his  horizon. 
The  two  spent  many  an  hour  to- 
gether. Monsignore,'  always  ready  to 
hear  and  soothe  the  perturbation  of 
Francisco's  thoughts,  and  Francisco 

e roving  at  other  times  an  excellent 
stener,  as  young  people  will  who 
have  their  own  visions  at  haiid  to 
escape  to,  and  who  have  still  the 
facalty  of  keeping  u])  two  threads 
of  interest,  and  dropping  in  an  an- 
swer now  and  then  as  if  they  heard, 
though  their  hearts  are  ever  so  far 
away. 

In  the  village  Francisco's  steps  were 
watched  with  a  secret  half-stealthy 
affectionate  reverence,  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  was  very  flattering  to  him.  Of 
all  nations  in  the  civilised  world — 
partly,  heaven  help  them,  by  dint  of 
long  service  under  strangers,  and 
government  of  unloving  rulers,  from 
whom  the  heart  behoved  to  conceal 
itself— there  is  none  so  quick  at  the 
art  of  communicating  its  sentiments 
without  words  as  the  Italians.  Hoc 
ca,  in  mute  gossip,  had  concluded 
with  itself  upon  Francisco's  rights ; 
mutely  thev  made  their  obeisances  to 
him,  kissea  his  hand,  did  him  all  the 
honours  of  the  village.  They  called 
him  Don  Francisco  invariably,  and 
Illustrissimo,  addressed  him  only  in 
the  third  person,  and  conducted  them- 
selves like  a  delighted  clique  of  inno- 
cent conspirators^  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  secret,  which  only  by-and-by, 
after  due  preparation,  was  to  burst 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  secret 
homage,  which  had  in  it  something 
of  affection  and  familiarity  as  welL 
brought  the  young  man  acquainted 
with  the  honours  to  which  he  began, 
with  less  wonder  and  more  composure, 
to  look  forward.  Perhaps  it  was 
Monsignore's  refining  society;  per- 
haps it  was  the  simple  adoration  of 
these  villagers;  but,  however  it 
came  about,  it  is  certain  that  Fran- 
cisco changed*  even  to  himself,  day 
by  day.  He  had  made  no  advance 
whatever  in  education,  none  in 
wealth ;  in  personal  comfort,  ease,  and 
light-heartedness,  the  very  reverse  of 
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improvement;  yet  nobody  could  have 
seen  him  now  among  the  crowd  of 
young  Romans  on  rincio  or  the 
Corso,  and  supposed  him  simply  one 
of  them.  Without  any  help  of  train- 
ing from  society,  a  certain  distinction 
of  look  and  manner  had  fallen  upon 
the  young  man.  The  few  strangers  . 
travelling  in  the  heat  of  summer  ' 
among  these  hills— and  they  were 
very  few — when  by  chance  a  passing 

Sarty  of  them  encountered  him  on 
lonte  Cavo,  where  he  went  often, 
never  failed  to  ask  who  he  was ; 
and  as  he  sat  there,  looking  with 
the  eye  of  a  painter  over  that  wide 
and  solemn  panorama,  the  Campagna 
falling  off  into  long  wistful  stretches 
of  purple  mist,  and  San  Pietro  all 
alone,  Kome  disappearing  in  the  dis- 
tance, standing  out  upon  the  plain 
like  the  magnificent  plaything  of 
some  giant's  child— thoughts  new  and 
strange  to  him  began  to  rise  in  the 
thoughtless  young  heart,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  neither  political 
creed  nor  settled  opiniona  He  went  to 
gaze  do  wnupouNemi,  with  its  sparkles 
of  villages,  its  sweet  olive-woods,  and 
that  white  palace-front  where  he  was 
born ;  perhaps  to  dream  over  other 
scenes  than  that  one  already  so 
deeply  stamped  on  his  memory  — 
that  miserable  picture  of  drawn  cur- 
tains, and  closed  doors,  and  whis- 
pering women,  through  the  midst  of 
which  comes  the  peasant  in  her  scartet 
jacket,  with  the  outcast  baby  con- 
cealed under  Cenci's  shawl ;  perhaps 
to  think  of  a  sweeter  Duchessa,  who 
will  need  no  curtains  nor  confidants. 
But  as  he  sat  and  mused,  other 
thoughts  visited  Francisco.  He  him- 
self was  perhaps  to  be  a  power  and 
influence  in  this  sad,  lovely,  silent 
country— silent,  iBtill  untouched  by 
the  fiery  breath  of  revolution,  but 
with  many  a  thought  in  its  heart. 
Would  it  be  better  or  worse  for  him 
that  he  was  a  son  of  San  Michele,  a 
villano  of  Rocca  ?  or  should  he  fall 
into  Just  such  a  Duke  Agostini  as  all 
the  Dukes  Agostini  had  been  ?  These 
thoughts  came  grave  and  memorable 
over  nia  youth;  and  the  change  grew 
and  increased  day  by  dav,  when  the 
young  painter  laid  his  brushes  by, 
and  spent  his  summer  leisure  upon 
far-seeing  Cavo  in  the  silence  of  the 
hills. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 


The  days  and  the  months,  how- 
ever, went  on  languidly  in  spite  of 
Francisco  and  his  thoughts.  The 
•  Duchessa  stiU  lived,  and  was  like 
to  live,  in  the  unloveliness  of  her  old 
age;  and  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  that  Donna  Anna,  who 
wanted  Rospielio80*s  villa  for  her 
nursery,  would  come  soon  into  her 
kingdom;  therefore  the  Awocato 
had  no  immediate  spur  of  haste  to 
quicken  him  out  ot  the  ordinary 
routine  of  law,  slow  everywhere, 
and  no  way  ameliorated,  as  one  may 
suppose,  by  recognising  for  supreme 
autnority  a  bench  of  bishops,  and 
adding  a  certain  ecclesiastical  con- 
^sion  and  intricacy  to  its  natural 
tedium.  All  Rome  was  in  possession 
of  the  evidence  to  be  riven  long  be- 
fore it  came  before  the  Tribunale ; 
and  if  the  good  Monsignore,  and  his 
still  more  powerful  invisible  little 
English  ally,  had  not  so  early  taken 
possession  of  the  field,  it  is  like 
enough  that,  in  the  curiosity,  in- 
terest, and  flattery  of  the  caf^,  the 
young  hero  might  have  lost  himself. 
As  it  was,  Francisco  held  fast  by  his 
pictures.  If  he  did  not  improve  in  his 
art  as  such  devotion  to  it  merited,  it 
was  most  probably  because  his  mind 
was  agitated  by  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  of  his  position.  He  added 
two  or  three  more  Beatrices  to  the 
stock  in  the  Babuino  before  that 
winter  was  over.  He  began  to  have 
rather  a  specialite  for  Beatrices,  per- 
haps because  he  had  done  so  many 
that  his  hand  moved  freely,  without 
much  help  from  his  mind,  upon  these 
accustomed  traits.  The  winter  pass- 
ed like  other  winters ;  the  Forestieri 
came  and  crowded  out  the  Romans 
from  those  tall  houses  in  the  stran- 
gers' quarter ;  murmurs  of  English, 
chatters  of  French,  placid  growls  of 
Oerman,  diversified  the  sounds  on 
Pincio  in  those  cheerful  afternoons ; 
— but  there  was  no  Lucy  to  refresh 
the  eyes  of  the  young  pamter.  Per- 
haps she  was  ^ay  in  some  other  gay 
capital,  forgettmg  her  strange,  secret 
troth-plight— pernaps  in  that  won- 
derful big  London,  of  which  the  fame 
had  reached  Francisco's  ears ;  for  the 


young  man  was  not  aware,  in  hia 
simplicity,  that  the  English  bar- 
banans  chose  wintry  weather  for 
their  yilleggiatura.  It  was  now  a  full 
year  since  Lucy  had  said  "  Fare- 
well" and  "Remember"  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  He  had  need  of 
all  the  excitement  of  his  position  to 
keep  up  in  his  mind  the  visionary 
bond  of  that  betrothal.  Yet  who 
could  tell?  Any  day,  according  to 
their  fantastic  youthnil  agreement — 
any  moment,  while  the  Awocato 
tediously  dawdled  through  his  pie- 
parations,  Lucy  herself  might  come 
to  the  rescue  of  her  lover  with  her 
English  fortime  in  her  hand. 

The  spring  was  so  far  advanced 
again  that  Teta's  tall  house  was  half 
emptied  of  its  annual  guests,  when 
Teta's  mother,  released  by  special 
grace  for  the  day,  came  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  daughter.  Climbing 
up  that  long  stair  was  somewhat 
hard  work  nowadays  to  Cenci  She 
reposed  herself,  breathless,  in  the  ro- 
coco chair,  when  she  had  received 
the  salutations  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  took  off  her  bon- 
net to  enjoy  the  air  more  freely  from 
the  open  window.  The  hair  was 
very  scanty  on  that  old  uncovered 
jp-ey  head,  on  which  Cenci,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  her  country, 
wore  no  cap  ;  but  her  life  had  been 
a  more  innocent  and  virtuous  life 
than  that  of  her  mistress,  and  her  face 
had  fared  better  than  the  Dqchessa's. 
Nevertheless,  with  her  gay  shawl 
and  her  heavy  earrings,  and  ner  thin 
locks  gathered  up  into  a  scanty  knot 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  Cenci,  in  her 
old  age,  was  not  so  pleasant  a  figure 
to  look  at  as  the  ample  Teta  in  her 
Roman  fulness.  In  Italy  the  old 
women  have  not  reached  to  that 
sweet  art  of  cleanness  and  whiteness, 
and  sober  apparel,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  the  b^uty  of  a^. 

"  I  rejoice  myself  that  tnou  hast 
had  a  good  season,  my  child,"  said 
Cenci ;  "  but  it  has  been  otherwise 
in  the  Palazzo.  Ever  since  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  has  been  talked 
of,  the  Duchessa  has  done  nothing 
but  rage  and  scold.  Holy  Madonna  I 
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one  can  do  nothing  to  pleaae  her,** 
cried  poor  Oenci,  loosening  her  heavy 
mosaic  brooch  oat  of  her  gay  shawl 
with  a  great  sigh. 

"This  unfortunate!  and  why  should 
you  call  by  such  a  name  our  noble 
young  Don  Francisco,  madre  mia )  ** 
cried  Teta ;  "  a  youth  who  would  do 
honour  to  any  house,  if  it  were  a 
king's.  Ah,  you  should  see  him  1 
out  of  a  hundred  you  could  tell 
which  was  he." 

"  Hush,  my  child ;  I  have  seen 
him,**  said  Cenci,  still  sighing:  *'  if 
we  are  to  suffer  for  him,  one  might 
as  well  have  it  to  say  that  one  has 
seen  the  cause  of  one*s  dolours.  Yes. 
he  has  sufficientlv  the  air  noble,  I 
confess  it ;  but  what  will  that  serve 
him,the  unhappy  one?  TheDuchessa 
wills  it  otherwise;  and  who  can 
help  him,  the  poverino  !  against  the 
Duchessaf 

«  My  mother,  you  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  palace  that  yon  think 
theDuchessa  can  do  anvtmng,"  said 
Teta,  with  a  little  pity  of  her  mother's 
limited  experience.  "  Do  you  think 
the  Tribunale  will  listen  to  the 
Dachessal  do  you  think  even  in 
Rome,  where  everything  goes  b^ 
favour,  and  where  the  iole  frati 
count  themselves  better  than  the 
galantuomini  who  work  for  their 
children— do  you  think  even  here 
that  your  Duchessa  can  corrupt  all 
the  judges,  and  keep  Don  Francisco 
out  of  h^  right?  Holy  Santa  Theresa! 
if  it  was  possible,  the  very  women 
would  pull  the  prelates  from  their 
seats.** 

*'  You  think  you  know  better  than 
your  mother,  Teta  mia,**  said  Cenci ; 
*'  you  know  the  world  and  the 
Forestieri;  but  I,  my  child,  know 
life  ;  I  know  it  is  the  great  one  who 
gains,  and  the  poor  one  goes  to  the 
wall.  Where  has  he  money,  this  un- 
fortunate, to  resist  the  Duchessa  f 
and,  besides,  she  no  longer  cares  for 
her  reputation ;  she  has  done  so 
much  for  the  good  of  the  Church  that 
the  Santo  Padre  himself  would  com- 
mand her  but  an  easy  penance.  She 
will  come  to  the  trial— if  it  comes  to 
be  a  trial— and  tell  the  Tribunale 
that  he  has  no  rights,  this  unhappy 
one.  Ah,  figlia  mia !  the  Duchessa 
is  very  bold  when  it  is  necessary. 
She  will  overwhelm  him  with  shame, 
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even  though  she  shames  herself  in 
doing  it  You  call  him  Don,  you 
others;  yet  even  in  her  own  bed- 
chamber, as  Mariuccia  well  remem- 
bers, the  Duchessa  forbade  us  to  call 
the  infant  Don ;  and  hard  as  it  seems. 
Teta  mia,  she  was  kinder  to  the  child 
than  ^ou.  You  call  him  Don.  vou 
kiss  ms  hand,  but  when  he  has  rallen 
out  of  these  great  hop€»,  he  will  hate 
to  see  you  ;  he  will  think  you  have 
wronged  him.  These  are  flatteries, 
my  child— nothing  more." 

''  Madre  mia,  the  Duchessa  scolds 
so  much  that  you  have  the  pain  at 
the  heart,"  said  Teta.  "  When  one 
feels  bad  at  the  heart,  one  believes 
in  nothing  except  what  is  miserable. 
Here  is  your  chamber  always  ready, 
and  why  will  you  still  remain  a 
cameriera,  to  go  and  come  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  ingrate  like  the 
Duchessa  %  When  she  dies,  you  must 
leave  her,  my  mother.  Grazia  a 
Dio,  thou  hast  had  thy  purgatory  in 
thy  lifetime !  and  yet  for  love  of  her, 
who  does  nothing  but  scold,  you  leave 
your  Teta  alone  in  this  great  house 
when  all  the  Forestieri  are  away. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  I  make  an 
in£scretion,  my  mother  ?  I  am  not 
so  old  or  so  ugly  that  it  should  be 
impossible.  Qaetano  is  gone  half  of 
the  time,  and  my  mother  will  not 
come  to  take  care  of  me.  Yes,  Teta 
poverina !  thy  mother  loves  the 
Duchessa  better  than  thee !" 

"  Hush,  bella  mia,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "you  were  always  wise  till 
you  met  with  Gaetano ;  and  though 
I  thought  it  a  very  poor  marriage  for 
my  daughter,  I  am  very  well  con- 
tented now,  and  so  I  know  art  thou ; 
so  away  with  thy  indiscretion ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  Ah,  but  it  is  hard 
servitude  to  serve  the  Duchessa ! 
That  is  true.  Indeed,  it  is  true ; 
only  thou  knowest  1  have  been 
her  cameriera  since  she  was^a 
bride." 

'*  If  it  is  hard  now,  what  will  it  be 
when  the  Signore  Awocato  Rospig- 
liosi,"  said  Teta,  dwelling  on  the 
name  as  though  some  spell  lay  in  its 
long  syllables,  "brings  thee  before  the 
Tribunale,  and  thou  art  obliged  to 
tell  what  happened  within  those  cur- 
tains in  the  Genzaro  villa )  It  will  be 
necessary,  my  mother,  that  you  tell 
it  before  all  the  world." 
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"What!— I r' cried Oenci;  "me!  the 
child  is  mad  !  Madonna  Santissima, 
the  Duchessa  would  kill  me !'' 

"  T  believe  it  well,"  said  Teta,  calm- 
ly ;  "  put  poison  in  thy  coffee,  my 
Soor  mother,  as  they  did  to  the 
ianchini  the  other  day ;  and  yet  you 
will  willingly  procure  me  thiB  sor- 
row, and  stay  to  be  killed  rather 
than  come  to  the  house  of  your  only 
child!" 

Oenci  did  not  immediately  answer 
to  this  moving  argument  She  put 
away  the  little  bonnet  which  lay  on 
the  table^  and  took  off  and  folded  her 
shawl  with  hands  that  trembled  a 
little— "Do  not  you  eat  maigre  to- 
day 1— it  is  a  fast,  Teta  mia — ^yet  I 
smell  something,"  said  theold  woman, 
making  a  nervous  diversion  from  the 
conversation  which  pressed  her  too 
close—"  ah,  my  child,  I  fear  you  for- 
get the  duty  you  owe  to  God  and 
the  Holy  Samts." 

"  Benissimo !  I  need  that  you 
should  be  here  to  watch  over  my 
soul,"  said  the  bold  Teta :  "for  see, 
mamma  mia,  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  an  umido  badly  cooked— and  it 
is  necessary  I  go  to  look  to  it,  for 
that  woman  Maria  cooks  everything 
badly— makes  evil  to  the  stomach, 
but  not  evil  to  the  soul ;  that  is  mv 
opinion !  You  have  left  me  too  mucn 
to  myself." 

"  Ah,  child,  thou  art  too  much 
among  the  Forestieri,"  said  Cenci,  with 
a  sigh — "these  strangers,  I  have  never 
loved  them,  for  my  part ;  and  there 
is  that  Madame  Margherita,  Teta, 
who  put  fantastic  robes  upon  the  un- 
happjr  babe  whom  you  call  Don 
Francisco.  You  will  perhaps  tell  me 
that  before  this  Tribunale  of  thine — 
she  is  to  be  there?" 

"  Sicuro  1 "  answered  Teta,  prompt- 
ly. 

"  Blessed  Madonna !  she !  And 
what  do  you  suppose  she  knows  of 
the  Duchessa?"  cried  Cenci,  touched 
in  the  tenderest  point — "she  who 
never  saw  my  lady,  except  perhaps 
for  a  moment  in  the  chamber  of  some 
Signora  Inglese,  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  her  own  country  at  such  a 
time — never  saw  her,  I  tell  thee,  till 
she  came  to  Genzaro  when  the 
Duchessa  was  ill,  and  then  staged 
but  some  ten  days  or  so,  troubling 
our  souls  with  her  modo  Inglese,  and 
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thinking  of  nothing  but  the  child  ! 
What  can  she  have  to  tell,  do  you 
suppose  1  It  is  true,  I  am  only  thy 
motoer,  and  not  one  of  these  £ng^ 
lish  who  turn  thy  head — but  see, 
Teta  mia,  for  one  word  that  Madame 
Margherita  could  say  I  can  tell  thee 
three !" 

"  Do  not  I  know  it?"  cried  Teta, 
"  Madame  Margherita  may  be  good, 
but  thou  art  three  times  better;  and 
the  Signore  Awocato  knows  it  also, 
and  will  no  more  dispense  with  thee 
than  I  would  dispense  with  pomi- 
d*ori  when  I  make  the  sugo.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  there — 
that  you  should  tell  your  tale  :  but 
I  would  have  you  consider  well,  my 
mother,  whether  after  that  you  can 
go  back  to  the  Palazzo,  and  how 
long  time  you  imagine  the  Duchessa 
would  give  you  to  repent." 

"Thou  art  too  hard  upon  thy 
mother,  Teta  mia,"  said  Cenci,  wip- 
ing a  tear  tremulously  from  her  eye, 
"  u  I  knew  how  to  leave  my  padrona ; 
but  enough — enough,  we  will  speak 
of  it  another  time.  If  thou  hast  to 
look  to  thy  umido,  go,  I  will  set  my- 
self in  this  great  chair.  It  is  easy  to 
a  marvel,  this  great  chair.  Ah,  any- 
thing is  pleasant  that  is  onc*s  own! 
and  to  rest  at  one's  ease  where  there 
is  nobody  to  ring  a  bell  or  to  pierce 
one*s  ear  with  a  *  Cenci !'  like  the 
stab  of  a  stiletto  —  this  is  sweet, 
Davvero !— this  is  sweet!" 

"  My  poor  mother !"  said  Teta, 
stooping  to  kiss  the  old  woman  as 
she  left  the  room,  "and  thou  art 
too  old  to  eat  maigre.  Bisogna  that 
you  have  to-day  such  an  umido  as 
you  never  tasted  since  you  were 
bom!" 

And  perhaps,  not  unmindful  of  this 
umido,  the  fragrant  flavour  of  which 
stole  through  the  house,  Cenci  sat 
all  alone  in  the  big  rococo  chair, 
looking  out  across  the  house-tops 
upon  rincio  in  the  sunshine,  and 
soothed  unawares  by  the  tinkle  of 
the  little  fountain  in  the  courtvard — 
soothed  out  of  her  fatigue  and  harass- 
ment, till,  secure  in  the  safe  shelter 
of  her  daughter's  roof,  she  dropped 
to  sleep  in  an  exquisite  and  unusual 
calm.  Poor  worn-out  faithful  old 
slave  of  an  ungrateful  bondage  !  how 
strange  the  contrast  between  the  pre- 
sent occupant  of  the  big  rococo  coair 
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and  the  fieiy  youD^  man  full  of 
hopes,  who  had  put  it  to  the  use  of 
his  dreams  so  otten ! — how  strange 
the  great  throbbing  world  of  life, 
with  young  Lucy  and  Francisco  at 
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one  side,  and  this  old  Cenci,  in  her 
grateful  moment  of  repose,  at  the 
other,  which  could  revolve  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  Teta's  little 
room ! 


CH AFTER  XXIV, 


The  time  of  the  trial  had  at  last  ar- 
rived ;  another  summer  and  autumn 
had  brought  Rome  to  the  beginning 
of  another  "  season,"  and  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  quickened  trafl&c 
and  ^iety  occasioned  b^  this  annual 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  veins 
of  the  old  city  that  decision  was  to 
be  made  of  Francisco's  hopes.  The 
young  man  all  this  time  had  kept 
like  a  hero  to  his  pictures,  though 
latterly  it  had  been  with  some  sick- 
ness of  heart  that  he  smoked  his 
silent  cigar  upon  his  little  loggia 
when  light  failed  him,  and  when  no- 
body shared  his  thoughts  but  silent 
Trajan  on  his  column.  Perhaps  even 
more  painfully  exciting  than  the  im- 
patienc&with  which  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunale. 
was  that  with  which  he  examined 
the  weekly  list  of  arrivals,  and 
waded  through  crowds  of  barbarous 
names  of  unknown  Forestieri,  to  see 
if  perhaps  Milord  was  among  the 
arrival?,  bringing  back  the  English 
Signorina  to  see  the  conclusion  of 
her  lover's  dreams.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  Francisco  that  the  bond 
which  united  him  to  the  distant  lady 
of  his  love  was  of  so  entirely  vision- 
ary and  imaginative  a  character. 
Most  likely  the  young  Roman  could 
have  very  ill  sustained  the  test  of  a 
year  and  a  halfs  letter-writing.  But 
m  his  present  circumstances  this 
enga^ment  was  entirely  congenial 
to  his  feelings;  his  heart  kept  its 
warmth  after  this  long  interval,  as  if 
it  had  been  only  yesterday  that  the 
little  white  figure,  tiny  but  indomi- 
table, had  disappeared  down  Teta's 
stair.  But  Lucy's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear in  thes^  lists.  Lucy  remained 
m  the  silence  which  had  never  been 
broken  since  she  left  Rome,  lost  out 
of  all  cognisance.  He  did  not  know 
where  to  seek  her,  if  be  had  been  free 
to  oflTer  her  bis  suit  to-morrow.  He 
had  learned  a  little  of  her  language 
for  the  love  of  Lucy  ;  but  that  was 


the  only  thing  which  had  any  way 
tended,  by  help  of  outside  circum- 
stances, to  keep  his  little  Signorina 
Inriese  before  his  eyes. 

However,  the  day  came  for  the 
hearing  of  Francisco's  case.  Before 
this  time,  so  well  known  had  the 
case  become  that  Francisco  no  longer 
needed  to  be  wholly  indebted  to  Ros- 
pigliosi.  The  chances  appeared  so 
strongly  in  his  favour,  ana  the  pro- 
perty at  stake  was  so  great— not  to 
speak  of  the  less  amiable  motive  of 
dislike  to  the  family  of  Lontoria, 
into  which  Donna  Anna  had  mar- 
ried, and  which  was  by  no  means 
popular  in  Rome  —  that  Francisco 
might  have  found  friends  and  back- 
ers by  the  dozen,  had  he  cared  to 
forsake  his  first  resolution.  To 
withhold  himself  from  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  these  obliging  offers,  and 
to  remain  simply  Francisco  the  paint- 
er until  the  matter  was  decidea,  was 
no  small  trial  to  the  young  man ; 
but,  Roman  as  he  was,  and  quite 
unaccustomed  to  resist  the  pleasant 
seductions  of  ease  and  gaiety,  Fran- 
cisco remained  faithful  to  his  fourth- 
floor  lodging,  to  his  Beatrice — one  is 
afraid  to  count  how  many  Beatrices 
went  to  the  Babuino  that  year  from 
the  Piazza  of  Tngan  !— and  to  Ros- 
pigliosi.  Now  the  end  of  this  Ions 
interval  of  sickening  uncertainty  had 
come.  The  suit  began  prosperously 
— the  case  was  well  stated—the  first 
witnesses  delivered  their  testimony 
steadfastly  and  with  credit.  Ro- 
mans of  all  degrees  pressed  to  hear 
the  evidence,  or  to  report  it.  A 
crowd  kept  about  the  Palazzo  in 
whichthe  Tribunale  sat  When  Fran- 
cisco was  visible,  going  or  coming — 
as  the  young  man  aid  frequently, 
with  a  natural  restlessness  —  the 
whole  crowd  uncovered  to  him  with 
a  cheering  recognition.  Whatever 
might  happen  afterwards,  at  this 
moment  he  was  a  popular  hero.  The 
very  Carbonari  —  Carbonari  literal^ 
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and  not  figorative,  Roman  *'  ronghs" 
of  the  first  water— exhibited  a  gleam 
of  white  teeth  iu  their  black  faces 
as  they  threw  down  their  mstling 
sacks  of  charcoal  and  hailed  the  son 
of  San  Michele.  With  something  of 
a  pang  Francisco  tamed  awa^  from 
these  Mutations.  What  if,  after  all, 
he  should  faiU  What  if,  oat  of  all 
this  sympathy  and  support,  he  should 
drop  down  lower  than  any  of  these 
humble  sympathisers,  disgraced  and 
nameless  —  no  man*s  son,  and  the 
heir  only  of  shame  ?  The  vile  possi- 
bility crossed  him  by  moments  like 
the  forewarning  chill  of  fever.  He 
kept  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  he 
could— he  was  afraid  of  the  kind 
salutations  of  the  crowd. 

The  last  person  to  be  examined 
was  Cenci.  who  had  been  kept  be- 
hind, partly  because  she  was  very 
nervous,  and  deeply  afraid  of  the 
Duchessa,  from  an  assault  by  whom 
Teta  carefully  guarded  her  mother, 
who  had  vieldea  to  her  solicitatioub, 
and  left  the  service  of  her  old  mis- 
tress some  time  before ;  and  partly 
because  she  was  of  all  others  the 
most  important  witness.  Francisco 
had  followed  the  different  portions  of 
her  faltering  testimony  with  such 
breathless  interest  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, especially  the  tremulous  de- 
scriptions which  she  gave  of  II  Dues, 
whom  the  young  man  longed  to  hear 
of,  but  whom  everybody  had  slurred 
over  hitherto.  II  Duca  had  increased 
in  importance  now.  As  Cenci  pro- 
ceedea,  all  a-tremble,  to  tell  how  the 
Duchessa  and  he  were  very  good 
friends,  though  they  went  each  tiieir 
several  way  of  pleasure-seeking  with 
a  bland  tolerance  of  each  other's 
foibles ;  when  she  certified  her  know- 
ledge that  the  Duke  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  un- 
lucky infant,  whose  fate  as  a  man 
was  now  to  be  decided ;  and  when 
she  gave  her  testimony  that  the 
Duchessa  remained  on  good  terms 
with  her  husband  till  his  death- 
was  with  him  during  some  part  of 
his  last  illness,  and  was  left  by  him 
with  almost  more  than  the  ordinaiy 
amount  of  trust  reposed  in  a  wife, 
the  bearded  face  of  Rospigliosi  grew 
radiant  with  content  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  even  the  judges  of  the 
Tribunale  exchanged  glances  which 
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would  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
the  youn^  hero  of  the  day,  could  he 
have  noticed  or  understood  them. 
As  it  was,  Francisco  neither  looked, 
nor  saw,  nor  pnerhaps  cared.     His 
heart  beat  too  high  with  the  force  of 
naiture.    Were  those  his  parents  who 
had  abandoned  him,  of  whom  that 
faltering  voice  was  telling?    Those 
old  scenes  which  passed  so  many 
years  ago^  were  they  passing  dimly 
now,  a  gliding  panorama,  before  the 
dim  eyes  of  that  old  woman,  who 
had  seen  his  own  birth,  and  who 
must  know  the  truth  ?  When  Oenci's 
evidence  was  ended,  the  young  man, 
unable  to   control  his   excitement, 
went  out  to  draw  breath  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  calm  himself  down.     His 
thoughts  went  wandering  and  yearn- 
ing about  that  dead  maxh  who  lived 
in  Cencfs  memory— his  father !     It 
was  something  to  have  a  parent  thus 
hidden  in  the  pious  mists  of  death, 
whom  one  could  suppose  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  loved  or  been  loved  by. 
So  he  thought,  taking  a  refrige  from 
himself  in  that  filial  idea..   As  he 
came  into  the  street,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
carria^  which  cameat  unusualspeed 
toward  the  great  door  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  darted  under  the  arch 
of  the  ^teway,  almost  running  him 
over.     It  was  the  carriage  of  the 
Duchessa ;  and  inside  was  the  witch- 
face  of  the  Duchessa  herself,  accom- 
panied not  this  time  by  her  dame  de 
compagnie,  but  by  an  old  priest,  al- 
most as  wrinkled  as  she.    Francisco 
stood  still  in  a  kind  of  stupor  as  they 
alighted.    He  watched  them  enter ; 
he  stood  still  there  under  the  arch, 
as  if  all  power  of  motion  had  been 
taken  from  him,  close  to  the  wall 
where  the  carriage  of  the  Duchessa 
had  driven  him.   Some  of  the  lonng- 
era  about,  waiting  to  hear  how  the 
trial  was  going  on,  accosted  him, 
but  he  did  not  hear  them.    Some 
others,  ancient  acquaintances  of  his 
own,  cried  "  Viva  il  Duca  1 "  close  by 
his  ear.    "II  Duca  is  dead!**  cried 
Francisco^  unconsciously,  in  the  fever 
of  his  mmd.     Dead,  oh  so  many 
veara  ago !— dead  beyond  all  power  of 
knowing  now  what  was  hts  mind. 
The   voung   man   groaned  at   the 
thought,  in  the   bitterness  of  his 
heart ;  perhaps  the  only  filial  tribute, 
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the  onl^  yearning  of  nature,  that  had 
ever  existed  for  tne  dead  Duke  Agoa- 
tini,  was  in  that  groan. 

The  slow  moments  went  on  as  they 
CO  in  a  fever,  while  Francisco  stood 
by  that  wall :  he  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther they  were  minutes  or  hours. 
While  his  heart  beat  loud  with  fever- 
ish anxiety,  his  limbs  refused  to 
move,  and  his  mind  refused  to  re- 
enter by  those  doors  of  fate.  She 
must  do  what  she  had  come  to  do, 
that  woman  who  was  his  mother; 
she  must  do  her  will  if  it  were  to  ruin 
and  disgrace  him.'  When  he  had 
roused  himself  gnulually  from  the 
stupefying  shock  which  her  face  had 

given  him,  he  went  forward  to  the 
oor,  and  stood  there  waiting  in  a 
proud  silence.  The  very  extremity 
of  his  excitement  delivered  him  from 
its  usual  bonds ;  his  passion  of  highly- 
wrought  feeling  raisied  him  above  all 
practical  results  for  the  moment.  He 
stood  with  a  smile  on  his  pale  lips, 
waiting  for  his  fate.  He  could  almost 
have  fancied  that  he  heard  voices, 
highly  raised,  and  an  unusual  com- 
motion above,  though  he  knew  at  the 
same  moment  that  to  hear  anything 
down  that  echoing  staircase,  and 
through  these  long  corridors,  was 
next  to  impossible;  but  perhaps  even 
his  ears  were  quickened  by  the  inde- 
scribable tumult  in  his  heart  Even 
the  bjTstanders  drew  aside,  and  left 
him  with  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  crisis.  The  eourtys^  of  the 
Palazzo  was  cleared  of  all  but  one 
or  two  motionless  fibres;  the  very 
crowd  outside  grew  silent  Now  and 
then  somebody  came  softly  under  the 
arch  of  the  great  doorway  to  see 
if  anything  had  happened.  They 
had  an  eye  for  a  situation,  these  in- 
quisitive Romans.  They  recognis- 
ed with  universal  common  intelli- 
gence the  dramatic  elements  of  the 
scene. 

After  a  while — a  short  time,  end- 
less as  it  seemed  to  Francisco,  there 
came  sounds  really  audible  from  the 
Hall  of  the  Tribunale.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  voices  and  steps 
came  out  upon  the  stairs;  voices, 
one  shrill  and  high  •  pitched,  one 
round,  unctuous  and  bland,  the  well- 
known  voice  of  RospigliosL  Fran- 
cisco's heart  beat  so  loud  in  his  ears 
that  he  could  not  catch  the  sense 
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of  those  violent  and  sharp  exclama- 
tions with  which  the  Duchessa  made 
her  way  down  the  stair ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  the  tone  of 
disappointment,  rage,  and  mortifica- 
tion. She  had  failed  in  her  purpose, 
whatever  that  purpose  might  be. 
And,  coming  out  of  the  hall  enraged 
and  discomfited,  had  caught  at  the 
arm  which  the  Awocato  offered  to 
support  her,  without  either  observing 
or  caring  that  it  was  the  champion 
of  her  son  who  afforded  her  that  ne- 
cessaiy  help.  People  had  ceased  to 
contend  for  the  honour  of  attending 
her  to  her  carriage  nowadays,  the  poor 
old  Duchessa !  As  she  came  in  sight 
descending  the  stair  with  the  aid 
of  the  Avvocato's  arm,  Bospigliosi's 
round  big  voice  was  heard  in  reply. 
He  had  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge 
upon  the  faded  beauty^  and  he  did 
not  lose  the  opportunity  when  it 
came. 

''  BeUa  Duchessa,"  said  the  bhind 
lawyer,  "you  complain  of  the  laws, 
but  see  now  necessary  they  are. 
Every  one  knows  how  entirely  you 
women  have  us  in  your  hands.  You 
can  do — ^what  can  you  not  do,  con- 
querors as  you  are !  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  put  some  limit  to  the 
powers  of  your  bel  sesso.  If  the 
Delia  Duchessa  had  not  been  so  in- 
fluential with  the  illustrious  Duke, 
then  she  might  have  said  what  she 
would  to  theTribunale ;  but  your  Sig- 
noria  must  perceive  that  the  preUtes 
up  there  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  should  be  so  great  a  fool  as  you 
know  you  have  m^e  him.  There  is 
something,  still  something,  which  a 
woman  cannot  do,  most  revered  Sig- 
nora.  One  cannot,  were  one  the 
most  lovely  of  one's  sex,  persuade  the 
law  out  of  its  dogmas;  one  can- 
not  ** 

"It  is  enough,  Signore  Rospigli- 
osi,**  cried  Francisco,  his  voice  sharp 
with  indignation  and  excitement,  as, 
springing  forward  with  the  noiseless 
rapidity  of  extreme  emotion,  he  thrust 
the  astonished  Awocato  away.  "The 
Duchessa  has  no  further  occasion  for 
your  services ;  Madame,  I  pray  you 
to  permit  this  honour  to  me. ' 

The  ghastly  old  woman  stared  at 
him  as  he  took  her  hand ;  she  made 
a  gasp  as  if  to  speak,  but  could  say 
nothing,  and  feU  trembling  with  a 
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*r,  ,K^r-tf^'*.  n.*  Uil  act:  x^tit  xr  ai»r, 
•■47  .';vx  itArt  w  iO  "viii  iii^r  *iiu 
}i*  .  ■'. .  .;»T.  ::a  iu^  wnvr.*  uui  rr^ii'l 
w* .  4  sn-*»i'-in.  more  j>r''y  ::*iaii  sni? 

t  **  ir/vr  of  nftT  cam^tfift.  The  waoue 
pry*^^**'"'..^!^  w*ii  so  t\xm\,^^  Tiiiiar-lefls, 
A>'i    » r, r^i  r,  j ,-  -  fr.r  J ;;i .ic -^^r/.*    asrr -^nti 

W..O  ^pr^r./fr^aa  h^Ji  l.u/.r^  by  cae 
^u -^  to  op>ni  tr*^  c«T:.i.;-^-4'"<r, ':o 
h  4  v:.*;.-t^Hii  virh  a  ^p*^*!  ami  ai^n<^ 
f^r.'irf-.y  ajAin^rt  thft  tu.ije  cf  t.iat 
:■ ;. ! --r. '  I  i  ^  f n  n  ^r^ ,  - ^n;^  rj — t r.iil  th»*  (^Jf w!$ 

ui  "■•^in/  vi/^ri  npoTi  hy  *'*m»»  itroT)^^ 
'^'".d  of  j'y:i*uf<il  paiwion,  ami  <!aiTieii 

br  t.h*i  an.'Vi^Ti  imp^n.^.  She  faa4 
o';!/  wa.kf^d  haira-^Ioz^a  step*  by 
f  rinci.v*//ii  «i/le,  hnt  it  mis'ht  have 
M''*T>  rr.il^4  »o  farai*  the  ?^naation  waa 
c,fnMj'n\t'A.  And  he  did  not  look  at 
h^T,  a*  he  led  her  like  a  j'^^n^  prince, 
jrt'Ji;(rfant  and  mai.Tjanimotw!  Nut 
p*'K>r  old  Cenci  \}^A(fTt  the  prelaf^ 
on  th<fir  i>/at  of  ju'ii^rneDt  trembled 
more  than  did  the  I>uchesi«a  at  the 
foTr;h  of  this  infxjmprebeD«ible  bov. 
He  put  her  into  her  carriage  with 
a  r^ertain  angry  tendenie:*8  of  care, 
U/wed  his  bead  over  her  gloved 
hand,  and  kissed  tt  as  he  let  it  go : 
th^n  himself  shot  the  door,  ana 
wave^l  his  hand  with  an  imperative 
gesture  to  the  coachman.  The  priest, 
who  was  following  slowly  behind, 
ran  forward  in  dismay  as  the  carriage 
danhed  off  under  the  influence  and 
authority  of  Francisco's  sustained 
and  silent  passion ;  but  nobody  in 
ornbout  that  C(]uipage  had  time  to 
think  of  the  priest,  or  durst  wait  for 
him.  Tho  startled  coachman  drove 
nt  full  speed  through  the  arch,  and 
took  the  homeward  direction  as  fast 


•*'  '^T**  he  remmed  lu  toe  htdl 
Thniniale,  verr  willing  ta 


as  lis  ooian  wonia  ^sitt  tfii^n  :  tse 
^ar^ied  ^^tmao  sc    ly  his  siile  ia 

-r.tm,  l3B(tt^,  -ip«>a  ots-  soft  ensaoBB 
t::ii  ptfior  'ltd  L'nrttirrwm  wohbcii  amd 
Cr5MiL'ie*f  -  oj*  iia«l  aot  loocwi  JJ?  ber 
— cne  h4e90P«i  Ifatimnia  puj  ker . — 
and  je  was  wsr  »b. 

Francitsco  ^-ic  nn  nadee  of  tbe 
oui  pnest.  wiio  acowteti  as  iiini  frva^ 
TOiieT  rile  xocs  •>€  aiij  hearr  ! 
ii;ic  and  won*.:  fdin  have  i 
eil.  ere  he  took  his  <iisaRB£t«d  vvy 
on.  foot  tiircn3  rii**  zafcwar.  ^ 
:»-ok  nn  iioc«!e  .x*  E*:5c?:ric«,  wbo 

ot    -he 

ia*'>^na  him  of  wiia£  ha*i  kacpescd, 
thoa;ni  somewhat  A&mted  by  th« 
iiaare  he  koaseif  hoii  met  witli.  Tbe 
yonii^  man  could  zot  Iiare  sroken  to 
any  one  :  he  p-actd  up  aa«i  -lown  tiae 
cj>rirtyard  tor  a  ame,  m^ifectoally 
tryici^  to  calm  himself  ac.i  rworcr 
hUe»impoffore:  taen  be  wen:  bomc 
Witk  the  impalie  of  his  strung  ex- 
citement stronjr  upon  him,  he  went 
back  to  bis  Beatrice,  gijA  of  tbe 
impossibility  of  woridn^  at  it,  whirh 
he  had  to  conten<l  tgain^  and  did, 
holding  a  sheaf  of  ineffectual  brushes 
in  his  band.  Bat  he  would  do  some- 
thine: ;  he  would  spoil  the  little  pic- 
ture, and  that  was  some  relief  to  the 
whirl  and  flood  of  his  own  feelingSL 
All  was  quiet  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan ; 
nobody  there  stopped  to  consider  now 
the  prelates  pondered  on  tbe  bench, 
and  the  Avvocato  waited  for  the 
judgment ;  nobody  collected  under 
that  wintry  sunshine  to  hear  the  de- 
cision. All  Rome,  seen  from  this 
point,  was  calm  as  Trajan  upon  his 
column,  while  elsewhere  they  were 
deciding  a  roan's  life  and  fortune; 
and  here  Francisco  stood  speechlees, 
in  a  voluntary  haughty  defiance  of 
himself,  with  his  sheaf  of  brushes 
in  his  hand,  and  a  tempest  in  his 
heart 


CHAFTER  ZXV. 


All  that  evening^  and  all  the  next 
day,  FrflUciBco  remained  in  his  own 
npnrtmcnt.  He  had  been  dirigusted 
in  tho  middle  of  his  hopes  :  into  the 
dcop  cngcmess  which  possessed  his 
soul  a  poisonous  drop  had  fallen, 


making  it  bitter.  He  was  of  a  race 
to  which  asceticism  has  always  been 
easier  than  moderation.  He  could 
not  wait  steadily  in  full  command 
of  himself  for  the  decision,  whether 
adverse  or  favourable.    He  waa  too 
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proud  to  show  all  hia  anxiety  in  the 
fever  of  disgust  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him ;  accordingly,  be  turned 
his  back  upon  the  whole  subject^  shut 
his  ears  to  it,  kept  far  away  from 
the  Tribunale,  asted  for  no  news; 
but  remained  devoured  by  anxiety, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
even  from  himself,  working  night 
and  day,  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Beatrice,  at  that  vain  and  un- 
availing wort. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  when  the  Ave  Maria  had  just 
sounded,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts 
were  going  home,  some  commotion 
in  the  riazza  attracted  the  notice  of 
Francisco ;  he  would  not  hear  it,  yet 
he  did,  with  faculties  miraculously 
sharpened  by  the  recent  excitement 
whicn  devoured  him :  hedistinguished 
Gigi*s  voice  sounding  loud  and  tri- 
umphant, and  he  heard  a  carriage 
draw  up  below.  Not  for  a  kingdom 
would  Francisco  have  looked  out. 
He  stood  there  in  his  youne  per- 
versity, touching  with  a  hana  that 
trembled  more  and  more  at  the  face 
of  that  unfortunate  Beatrice,  one 
cheek  of  which  was  rosy  red  and 
the  other  grim-pale,  and  somewhat 
ghastly  to  Took  at  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  His  little  room  was  on  the 
fourth  piano.  Three  floors-full  of  re- 
spectability lived  beneath  him.  How 
was  it  likely  that  these  visitors  were 
for  him  ? — much  more  probable  that 
the  Signora  Antonietta  on  the  primo 
piano  was  returning  from  her  arive ; 
or  that  Ser  Giovanni,  the  doctor,  was 
called  out  to  some  sudden  patient 
Nevertheless,  the  noise  increased,  and 
drew  nearer,  as  though  these  steps 
were  ascending  his  own  stair;  and 
again  chuckles  of  Gi^'s  voice  from 
the  Piazza  seemed  to  nng  in  Francis- 
co's ears.  After  a  while  some  one 
knocked  at  his  door.  "  Favorisca ! " 
said  Francisco,  with  an  effort ;  but 
the  word  was  said  with  such  a  gasp 
under  his  breath  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  one  could  have  heard  it 
Then  he  went  faltering  to  the  door. 
On  the  threshold  sto^  Monsignore 
and  the  Advocate.  But  the  eager 
words  on  the  lips  of  both  were  dashed 
by  the  sight  of  the  young  exhausted 
passionate  face  that  looked  out  upon 
them.  Monsignore  took  the  young 
man's  hand,  and  then  threw  his  old 
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arms  round  him,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country.  The  old  man  was  sad  and 
sorry  to  see  the  change  wrought  in 
that  face.  He  did  not  hail  him  with 
any  burst  of  triumph.  "Chichino 
mio,  thy  cause  is  won,**  said  the  good 
priest  softly  in  the  young  man's  ear. 
The  kind  voice  seemed  to  say  to  him. 
Command  yourself— control  yourself; 
but  Francisco  was  too  far  gone  for 
that  caution.  Out  of  Monsij^nore's 
arms  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
burst  into  tears.  Won!  He  had 
never  been  trained  to  reticence,  that 
young  Roman— his  custom  was  to 
express  his  feelings  as  freely  as  a 
savage.  He  burst  into  a  flood  of 
rapid  nnrestrainable  tears.  Won! 
—then  it  was  a  lie  that  vile  possibility 
which  to  his  heart  had  disgusted  him 
with  the  entire  business  1  He  could 
think  nothing  more  nor  further^  as 
in  that  first  moment  of  conscious 
victory  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"Victoria!"  shouted  Rospigliosi, 
"  never  was  a  more  glorious  end  to 
a  hard  battle.  I  congratulate  the 
illustrious  Duke :  viva  ii  Duca  Agos- 
tini!  Monsignore  would  come  with 
me,  Don  Francisco,  to  moderate  my 
triumph;  but  there  is  a  friend  of 
your  oignoria  below  who  will  not  be 
moderated.  Bravo,  Gig  •"  cried  the 
excited  Avvocato,  nishing  to  the  win- 
dow, which  he  threw  open.  "  Bravo, 
amioo  mio !  The  Duke  hears  you  ; 
viva  il  Duca  Agostini !  The  battle 
is  won!" 

"  My  son,"  said  Monsignore,  "  it  is 
not  the  time  to  weep ;  look  up— for 
thy  friends'  sake  it  is  necessary  that 
thou  shouldest  take  thy  triumph. 
God.  and  the  blessed  Madonna,  and 
the  noly  saints,  bless  thee  in  thy  new 
station.    Rise  up,  my  son." 

Francisco  rose  up  in  mechanical 
obedience.  He  was  dizzy  and  dazzled 
as  if  with  sudden  light.  He  under- 
stood it  was  his  duty  to  rejoice  and 
thank  his  companions,  but  he  did 
not  understand  much  more  clearly 
what  had  befallen.  The  miraculous 
change  in  his  own  position,  which 
he  had  contemplatea  for  months, 
almost  for  years,  had  come  about  in 
a  moment,  and  was  no  longer  a 
dream ;  but  Francisco  was  still  un- 
changed in  his  own  person,  and 
could  not  realise  himself  under  an- 
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other  name.  He  cast  a  wondering 
glance  round  the  bare  walls,  hung 
with  uuframed  pictures,  which  had 
not  expanded,  and  at  the  open  win- 
dow, where  Rospigliosi's  big  figure, 
gesticulating  to  some  one  below, 
filled  up  the  whole  space,  and  shut 
out  everything  but  some  gleams  of 
sky  about  the  Ayvocato's  black  head. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  touch  of  nature 
peeping  in,~nature  so  oddly,  almost 
so  ludicrously  framing  Signer  An- 
tonio's bearded  head,  and  leaving  his 
big  person  to  lose  itself  as  it  might 
against  the  darker  background  of  the 
opposite  houses— that  more  than  any- 
thing else  recalled  Francisco  to  him- 
self. He  smiled  at  the  pictorial  effect, 
as  instinctively  he  held  his  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  took  a  step 
apart  to  note  it ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  only  then  in  reality,  with  a  sud- 
den start  and  shock,  what  a  mighty 
difference,  in  these  few  minutes,  had 
passed  ui>on  himself. 

*'  This  is  the  lodging  of  Francisco 
the  painter ;  there  is  the  Beatrice  he 
has  ruined,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  somewhat  tremulous  smile :  '*  here 
he  has  lived,  and  worked,  and  slept, 
and  ate,  for  two  long  years;  but, 
Monsignore,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me,  of 
grace,  who  we  are  who  stand  here 
now.*' 

"  His  Excellency  the  Duke  speaks 
to  you,  Ser  Antonio,"  said  Monsignore 
with  a  smile. 

"  Pardon,'*  cried  Rospigliosi,  com- 
ing in  immediately  with  his  broad 
full  person,  which  half  filled  the 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  crash 
into  one  central  spot  the  light  of 
Francisco's  lamp ;  ^'  I  am  excited — 
it  is  natural  We  have  not  left  the 
enemv  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  Your 
excellent  mother  had  to  ny  from  the 
contest ;  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  your  uncjuestionable  rights. 
Permit  that  I  ofter  you  my  respect- 
ful felicitations— Evviva,  the  Duke 
Agostini !  and  your  Excellency  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  there  have 
been  few  Dukes  Agostini  more  worthy 
of  the  name." 

"My  son,  God  bless  thee!  thou 
hast  done  well— take  with  a  joyM 
heart,"  cried  Monsignore,"  the  reward 
of  Heaven!" 

And  while  Francisco  submitted  to 
the  violent  shaking  of  hands  with 


which  his  advocate  expressed  the 
fervour  of  his  feeling,  and  bent  his 
head  to  receive  Monsignore's  blessing, 
Gigi's  shout,  swelled  bj  some  other 
wiuing  voic^  ascended  into  the  little 
room — "Viva  il  Duca  Agostini!" 
The  shout  rang  over  the  Hazza  of 
Tn^an,  startling  the  calm  echoes 
which  Francisco's  many  thoughts 
had  never  disturbed.  The  name  came 
to  the  young  man's  ear  with  a  thrill 
and  reverberation  in  that  familiar 

Elace.  The  clouds  passed  from  his 
ead :  he  knew  now  that  it  had  hap- 
Snea,  this  grand  unbelievable  event 
e  laughed  a  short  laugh  of  moment- 
ary, irrestrainable  triumph ;  then  he 
went  to  the  window,  and  called  Gigi 
loudly  to  come  up.  When  Gigi,  half 
crazy  with  joy,  clambered  up  the 
stair,  and  kissed,  falling  down  on  hia 
knees,  half  in  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  half  in  homage  to  II  Duca, 
his  Excellency's  hand,  that  familiar 
voice  and  genuine  joy  brought  the 
common  nature  bacK  to  Francis- 
oo's  heart.  "  Eccellenza,  we  are  all 
ready  to  make  festa  at  Rocca — there 
is  not  a  villano  but  will  keep  it  like 
the  day  of  his  espousals.  It  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  us  to  think  thou 
wert  bred  amount  us,  Illustrious 
Duke !"  cried  Gigi,  with  many  pauses 
and  much  effort  Then  the  good 
fellow  paused  to  find  words  worthy 
the  occasion ;  but  overcome  by  his 
honest  ecstacy,  only  burst  forth  with 
a  familiar  benediction — "And  God 
bless  thee,  Ohichino  mio !"  blubbered 
honest  Gigi,  weeping  over  Francisco's 
hand. 

"  And  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks, 
dear  old  friend,"  cried  Francisco,  sud- 
denly released  from  all  his  youthful 
Eride  and  self-importance  by  the 
ig  unquestionable  rank  which  swal- 
lowed them  up,  "for  thy  kindness  to 
little  Ohichino.  I  should  have  had 
a  cold  childhood  but  for  thee  and 
Mariuccia,  amico  mio !  This  is  the 
galantuomo  who  would  have  mort- 
gaged his  vineyard  to  help  me,  my 
friends!  This  was  the  first  protector 
I  ever  knew.  Stand  up,  my  Gigi ; 
assure  yourself,  while  Fnuicisco  lives 
thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend." 

"  Ah,  Eccellenza,  it  is  too  much  of 
honour !"  cried  Gigi ;  "  but  your  Sig- 
noria  will  give  me  the  beautifnl  pic- 
ture which  he  painted  of  my  little 
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Marietta.  Gram  a  Dio !— there  are 
no  more  pictures  to  go  to  the  dealer 
in  the  Babuino.  But  that  her  children 
may  know  how  honoured  ahe  was. 
Signer  il  Duca,  your  Signoria  will 
give  it  to  me  ?** 

''And  if  we  come  to  gifts,  your 
Excellency  will  remember  the  Cse- 
saretti  yilfa,"  cried  Rospigliosi,  with  a 
gleeful  chuckle,  rubbing  his  bauds  in 
victorious  satisfaction  with  himself. 

''And,  my  son,  thy  alms  to  the 
poor!''  said  Monsignore,  stretching 
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out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  Francisco 
laughed  once  more  the  short  moment- 
ary kugh  of  incredulous  triumph. 
He  had  in  his  little  ptfrse  at  tnat 
moment  a  five-scudi  note  aud  three 
silver  pauls — not  two -aud- twenty 
shillings  alto^ther— yet  he  could 
bestow  that  gift  of  the  villa  just  as 
easily  as  the  other  gift  of  the  picture ; 
and  what  magnificent  incomprehen- 
sible sums  might  there  not  be  at  the 
young  heroes  disposal  for  these  alms 
to  the  poor ! 


CHAPTER  XX7L 


"It  is  very  astonishing  to  me," 
said  Cenci,  "  how  you  youn^  people, 
who  are  revolutionary ^will  still  speak 
evil  ofMonsignori  the  Prelates.  What 
goodness!  what  justice!  what  humil- 
ity !  To  think  that  they  who  would 
not  hear  the  Duchessa  took  the 
trouble  to  listen  tomer* 

"  And  they  would  not  hear  her — 
6  verol"  asked  Mariuccia ; "  Madonna 
Santissima !  what  courage  they  have ! 
I  would  rather  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  one  of  the  huttf  on  the  Cam- 
pagoa  than  meet  the  Duchessa  now, 
after  being  so  bold  as  to  witness 

against  her but  to  be  sure  it  was  for 

the  sake  of  mj  young  Signore.  But 
for  Don  Francisco,  Sora  Cenci,  the  se- 
cret would  have  been  safe  witii  me.** 

"Ab,  the  Monsignori  are  good 
judges,"  said  CeUci.  "It  is  to  be 
suppoefed,  indeed,  that  they  should 
know  the  truth  better  even  than  the 
Duchessa  ;  and  old  Fra  An^elo,  my 
]ady*s  confessor,  what  could  he  know 
about  iti  To  be  sure,  he  baptised  the 
little  unfortunate— blessed  Madonna ! 
I  mean  the  illustrious  Duke ;  but 
what  do  you  suppose  an  old  monk 
such  as  he  could  know  about  a  baby  ? 
I  indeed— or  thyself,  Mariuccia  mia— 
or  even  Madame  Margherita — but 
Monsignori  the  judges  knew  better 
than  to  listen  to  an  old  monk." 

"  Nonna,  Nonna !  I  see  the  Signore 
Don  Francisco  coming  along  the 
street,"  cried  Gigi's  pretty  daughter 
from  the  window  of  a  front  room 
communicatiuK  with  Teta's  sitting- 
room,  where  she  had  placed  herseUl 
"  He  walks  along  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened."  cried  the  excited  girl. 
"  He  wears  tne  same  coat— ah,  and 


how  kind  he  is !  he  is  throwing  his 
alms  into  the  blind  man's  U)x— ' 
though  I  have  heard  him  say  at 
Rocca  how  troublesome  they  were 
with  their  b^jocchi  rattb'ng  in  the  tin 
box.  See,  Nonna,  how  he  comes,  just 
the  same  Signore  Francisco  as  when 
he  painted  thy  face  ! " 

'' Ah,"criedTeta,  with  a  little  nod  of 
superior  knowledge, "  he  comes  to  say 
good-bv  to  us  before  he  goes  away. 

"Where,  then,  is  he  going?"  cried 
Cenci  and  Mariuccia  in  a  breath. 

"Listen,  my  friends,"  said  Teta, 
triumphantly.  "Before  long  there 
will  be  another  Duchessa.  Ah,  the 
poor  child !  have  not  I  held  her  in 
my  arms  when  she  was  going  away, 
and  would  not  even  leave  a  message 
for  him,  with  her  pretty  English 
pride.  They  are  inexplicable  when 
they  are  in  love,  these  Signorine 
Inglese.  I  could  not  any  more  under- 
stimd  my  sweet  Miss  Lucy,  though 
she  spoke  very  good  language— not, 
to  be  sure,  the  bocca  Humana,  but 
as  good  as  if  she  bad  been  bom  at 
Subiaco  or  Ostia,  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  place — I  could  no  more 
understand  her,  I  tell  you,  when  she 
came  to  talk  of  Don  Francisco,  than 
if  she  had  spoken  English  to  me.  She 
loved  him,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  would 
not  look  at  him,  nor  write  to  him, 
nor  hear  him  speak— and  all  because 
she  would  not  break  her  faith  with 
that  old  Milord,  who  persecuted  her,  as 
grandparents  will  You  may  be  sure 
she  will  never  break  her  faith  to  her 
husband,  that  little  English  girl  I 
am  sorry  thou  hast  a  prejudice  against 
the  Forestieri,  mamma  mia.  Tor  II 
Duca,  you  may  be  sure,  will  not  lose  a 
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moment  in  bringing  home  his  English 
bride." 

"  The  Forestieri  may  be  very  good, 
but  they  are  not  like  one's  own  coun- 
try-people," said  Cenci,  shrugging  her 
shoulders ;  "  but  I  am  out  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  Agostini,  and  it 
does  not  matter  much  to  me ;  only, 
Teta,  if  thou  art  in  favour  with  the 
new  Duchessa,  thou  shouldst  give  her 
some  advice.  There  is  a  great  dilfer- 
ence  between  that  cold  country  and 
Italy.  I  hear  in  Inghilterra  that 
people  perish  with  the  cold— or  was 
It  in  Russia  ?  Va-bene  !  it  does  not 
matter ;  they  are  all  Forestieri  alike ; 
and  there  are  some  customs  they 
have " 

"  Of  dressin;^  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren," cried  Mariuccia,  with  horror. 
'*  Madonna  Santissima !  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  babies  of  my  dear  young 
padrone  should  be  dressed  in  the 
modo  Inglese !  Ah,  it  is  very  sad — 
very  sad  !  If  I  saw  it,  I  should  be 
too  melancholy.  You  do  not  under- 
stand it,  Sora  Teta,  or  you  would  not 
laugh." 

**And  they  drink  aquavitae  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  instead  of  coffee," 
said  Cenci,  shaking  her  head.  '*I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Forestieri,  when  the  great  ladies 
among  them  came  to  seethe  Duchessa. 
They  walk  about  so  covered  up  with 
for  that  they  look  like  wild  beasts. 
Teta  mia,  Gaetano  tells  thee  the  best 
of  them,  and  keeps  the  other  side  to 
himself." 

"Benissimo!"  cried  Teta,  with  a 
laugh  of  satisfaction  and  amusement. 
"  She  does  not  drink  aquavitse  nor 
wear  furs,  my  sweet  Signorina  Lucia« 
But  hush !  is  not  that  the  step  of  11 
Duca  upon  the  stair  ]" 

Francisco  came  in  with  a  little 
haste,  and  an  atmosphere  of  emotion 
and  excitement  about  him,  happier 
and  more  effusive  than  the  excitement 
and  emotion  in  which  he  had  lived 
for  many  months.  His  face  was 
•cleared  of  its  clouds,  and  carried  no 
longer  that  heavy  weight  of  care 
over  the  eyebrows  which  had  over- 
shadowed every  landscape  with  a 
kind  of  mental  scirocoo  for  many  a 
long  day  to  the  anxious  young  man. 
His  heart  was  liberated  now.  He 
did  not  feel  the  actual  and  positive 
gain,  vast  as  that  was,  half  so  much 
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as  he  felt  the  liberation,  the  freedom, 
the  certainty  which  renewed  his  life. 
But  to  be  calm  was  just  now  im- 
possible ;  there  was  no  tranauillising 
power  in  his  astonishing  change  of 
fortune,  nor  even  in  that  sweet  flut- 
tering figure  which  glided  white  and 
bright  about  his  horizon,  among  the 
stars  of  his  new  life— Lucy!  But 
Lucy  had  still  to  be  sought  and  to 
be  won. 

With  Francisco  —  though  even 
Gigi's  Marietta  had  no  eyes  for  the 
saint  of  Rocca  at  that  moment — 
came  Monsignore,  who,  half  because 
he  liked  the  lad  and  took  pleasure  in 
his  joy,  half  because  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Francisco  might 
not  do  something  extravagant  and 
extraordinary  if  left  to  himself,  had 
kept  by  him  since  he  heard  the  news. 
The  young  man  had  spent  the  night 
at  Monsignore's  town  lodging,  and 
was  the  guest  of  the  good  priest ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  the  fourth  piano  in  the 
Piazza  of  Triyan  was  no  longer,  even 
for  one  night,  a  dwelling-place  tit  for 
the  Duke  Agostini.  And  after  these 
two  illustrious  personages,  dropping 
in  at  Teta's  great  door,  and  stum- 
bling up  the  long  stairs  about  ten 
minutes  after  them,  as  he  had  fol- 
lowed them  all  the  morning,  came 
Gigi,  who  had  by  no  means  recovered 
his  wit&  All  the  friends  of  Fran- 
cisco's life  were  gathered  in  Teta's 
room— his  nurses,  his  supporters, 
his  consolers  under  all  his  youthful 
troubles.  Mariuccia,  in  her  scarlet 
jacket  and  white  veil ;  Teta,  with  her 
glossy  black  hair  and  long  earrings, 
and  Roman  amplitude  of  bust ;  then 
Gigi,  the  honest  kind  fellow,  who 
had  helped  the  little  Chichino  to  all 
his  boyish  diversions:  and  Monsig- 
nore, who  had  touchea  him  with  the 
chrism  of  confirmation— his  spiritual 
father— and  who  had  taken  up  his 
cause  with  strength  superior  to  the 
others,  though  with  no  better  will. 
They  were  aU  there  whom  the  young 
man  could  depend  on  to  enter  fully 
into  either  his  joys  or  his  troubles. 
He  needed  to  have  no  fear  of  his  own 
feelings  in  that  little  assembly.  He 
da^red  either  laugh  or  weep,  as  it 
happened  that  either  of  these  com- 
mon channels  could  carry  best  the 
transcending  tide  of  his  emotion.  Of 
all  places  in  the  world  there  was 
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none  where  he  could  be  so  perfectly 
at  ease  as  in  that  little  sittus-room 
of  Teta*8y  with  the  present  littte  com- 
pany assembled  there. 

"  Dear  old  friends,"  said  Francisco, 
""  what  do  yon  suppose  I  can  say  to 
you  ?  can  I  thank  you  ?  You  are  as 
joyful  of  this  chance  as  I  am,  and  it 
is  you  who  have  done  it.  I  know 
not  any  more  what  to  say ;  you  nave 
been  my  friends  all  my  life  ;  you  are 
my  friends  still,  and  will  l>e,  as  I 
hope.  I  am  not  less  indebted  to  one 
than  to  another;  and  that  for  which 
I  am  most  indebted  of  a]l,  is  a  thing 
which  caunot  be  paid  by  thanks  or 
words,  or  even  by  deeds,  but  ooly 
in  kind,  amichi  mei — I  mean  your 
love!" 

At  this  agitated  pause  in  Francis- 
co's little  speech,  Mariuccia  uttered 
a  fervent  ejaculation  to  the  Madonna ; 
Oenci  held  up  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, strangely  mixed  with  gratitude 
and  disapproval ;  Teta  hid  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief;  and  Monsignore 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff :  while  from  the 
door,  where  little  Marietta  stood, 
half  concealing  and  half  concealed  by 
her  father's  cloak  and  person,  with 
the  tears  running  down  her  pretty 
face,  there  came  an  indistinct  blub- 
ber of  sound,  half  laughter,  half  sob- 
bing, from  Gigi,  who  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  been  inarticulate.  Men 
and  women  (they  had  little  regard  for 
committing  themselves,  being  undis- 
ciplined Romans,  not  staid  English) 
had  the  greatest  mind  to  fall  into  a 
common  burst  of  inarticulate  joy  and 
kindness,  laughing  and  crying ;  and 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
do  80  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  indomitable  little  sprite  of  a 
Lucy  ituttering  upon  the  warm  Italian 
horizon  of  the  new  Duke.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  man  made  an  effort  and  re- 
strained himself,  and,  after  a  moment, 
recovered  his  voice. 

"  I  go  as  soon  as  I  can  awa^  from 
yon  for  a  time,  my  good  friends," 
said  Francisco ;  "  and  when  I  return, 
if  Qod  wills,  I  will  bring  one  with 
me  who  will  be  like  light  to  our  eyes ; 
because,  you  understand,  her  name  is 
Lucia,"  said  the  young  lover,  with  a 
tremulous  pause,  half-playful,  half- 
pathetic  ;  **  and  I  pray  you  all  to  wish 
me  buon  viaggio,  and  God-speed." 
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With  that  the  little  speech  of  II 
Duca — who,  by  some  bewildering 
trick,  was  still  merely  Francisco  the 
painter,  and  whom  it  was  impossible 
somehow  to  disjoin  from  that  familiar 
individual— came  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. The  good  wishes  of  the  as- 
sembled party  poured  out  upon  him 
thereafter  in  the  most  overwhelming 
profusion.  They  wished  him  not  only 
a  gfiod  journey  and  success  in  his  un- 
dertaking, but  every  good  thing  in 
earth  and  heaven;  for  Cenci  and 
Mariuccia  at  least,  old  women  both, 
did  not  stop  at  the  limits  of  mortality. 
Then,  with  many  advices,  praises,  and 
blessings,  they  let  him  go  reluctantly 
at  last-.  Monsignore,  somewhat  ap- 
palled by  this  sudden  apparition  of  a 
mystic  vrife  in  prospect,  still  accom- 

?anying  the  young  man.  An  English 
*rotestant  Lucy,  of  spirit  indomi- 
table, able  to  assume  on  occasion  the 
English  look  of  stone,  was  not  likely 
to  come  a  Lucia  to  the  eyes  of  the 
good  priest.  He  was  the  kindest  of 
men,  but  he  did  not  like  that  con- 
iunction.  He  thought  Tenebra  would 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  name. 
And  while  Monsignore  went  his 
way  with  the  new  Duke,  Gigi  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  His  mother 
and  daughter  had  places  engaged  for 
them  in  a  vettura,  which  presently, 
with  much  tinkling  of  bells  and 
clinking  of  horses,  came  up  with  a 
flourish  to  Teta*s  door  to  take  them 
up  ;  while  he  himself  jogged  off, 
solitary  and  triumphant,  to  his  fa- 
vourite  Osteria,  wnere  the  polenta 
wa^  almost  equal  to  the  polenta  in 
Trastevere— where  he  put  his  horse 
to  his  homely  cart,  drank  a  fogliett 
of  wine  with  much  satisfaction  of 
heart,  and  taking  his  seat  under 
shelter  of  the  triangular  shield  of 
matting  stretched  upon  two  poles, 
which  stood  up  like  a  sail  from 
the  centre  of  his  cart,  in  defence 
against  the  sun,  took  his  way  across 
the  Campagna  towards  the  slopes 
nearer  at  hand  than  his  own  moun- 
tain village — the  soil  olive  slopes 
which  eniDosom  that  little  town  of 
Frascati,  where  Chico,  famous  for 
fireworks,  lived  and  pursued  his  art. 
Gigi  made  the  programme  of  the 
festa  in  his  own  mind  as  he  jogged 
silently  over  that  calm  brown  ex- 
panse, where  the  wild  cattle  fed,  and 
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it  would  be  odd  if  Monte  Cavo,  that 
night  if  no  other,  did  not  deam  a 
mountain  of  fire  through  the  blue 
distance  to  the  astoniBned  eyes  of 
Ronie. 
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where  no  other  sign  of  life  wasvisible. 
Rocca  had  never  seen  such  a  high 
holiday  as  that  which  rose  before 
Gigi*s honest  imagination:  and  be- 
tween himself  and  Ghico  or  Frascati 


CHAPTEB  xxvn. 


Far  more  impatient  than  he  had 
been  before  the  trial,  Francisco 
chafed  now  at  every  hour,  or  daj 
that  interposed  between  him  and  his 
lover's  journey.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  necessary  business  to  attend  to 
before  he  could  leave  Rome,  and  the 
Awocato  had  no  particular  inclina- 
tion to  lessen  the  amount  of  it,  or  to 
let  his  young  client  escape.  He  found 
it  agreeable  to  introduce  his  friends 
to  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  to  be 
courted  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  new  Agostini— a 
pleasure  which  of  course  would  cease 
entirely  when  Francisco  left  the 
town.  Monsignore  too,  good  man  as 
he  was,  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
what  gentle  hindrances  he  could  in 
the  way  of  the  young  lover.  Mon- 
fiiniore  did  not  pretend  to  be  pleased 
With  the  heretical  Duchessa  who 
dawned  upon  his  firmament.  Per- 
haps even  the  old  Duchessa,  with  her 
beauty,  and  her  passions,  and  her 
wickedness,  weaknesses  of  nature, 
was  safer  than  a  seducing  little  here- 
tic ^ood  and  pure,  whose  goodness 
might  prepossess  the  easily-deluded 
people  in  favour  of  her  faitn.  So  be- 
tween the  two  the  young  man  was 
kept  back  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  keep  back  hiseagemees.  These 
days  were  quite  intolerable  to  Fran- 
cisco. After  many  cogitations  on 
the  subject,  and  answering  with  very 
nearly  a  flat  refusal  the  advice  of 
Monsignore  to  seek  acquaintance  and 
reconciliation  with  his  mother,  he  did, 
notwithstanding,  nobody  knowing  of 
his  intention,  present  himself  at  her 
door;  but  the  Duchessa  refused  to  see 
him — refused  to  see  any  one,  her  ser- 
vants told  him :  was  ill  and  nervous, 
and  saw  nobody  but  her  confSessor. 
Neither  would  Donna  Anna  take 
any  notice  of  the  unwelcome  young 
brother  thus  springing  up  to  disin- 
herit her ;  and  there  were  even  ap- 
pearances among  the  greater  houses 
'^^  Bome  of  an  intention  to  follow 


Donna  Anna's  example  and  ignore 
the  newDuke:  so  at  least  Monsignore, 
alarmed  for  his  prot6g6,  imagined. 
Francisco  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  had  gladly  dismissed  the 
trial  from  his  mind  as  soon  as  he 
knew  it  was  over.  He  did  not  ask — 
not  because  he  was  afraid  to  be  an- 
swered so  much  as  because  he  could 
not  Bufferany  talk  about  his  mother — 
what  she  had  meant  to  say  before  the 
Tribnnale  when  the  judges  refused 
to  hear  her.  He  had  no  wish  to  re- 
tain the  "case"  within  his  memory: 
even  now,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  Francisco  had  no  desire  to 
talk  of  it  as  Rospigliosi  had,  and 
seemed  to  find  no  pleasure  in  going 
over  all  the  skilful  arrangements  of 
evidence  and  felicitous  force  of  plead- 
ing—a thin^  which  much  astonish- 
ed the  worthy  Awocato.  Already, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  en- 
tirelv  removed  from  arrogance  than 
the  demeanour  of  the  voung  Duke, 
he  disliked  allusions  to  his  *'  wrongs, 
and  held  his  honours  lightly,  as  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  them.  Per- 
haps it  was  magnanimity,  perhaps  it 
was  shame ;  but  before  he  had  been  a 
week  in  possession  of  his  newdiniity, 
every  one  around  Francisco  knew 
that  while  they  were  quite  at  liberty 
to  8f>eak  of  his  youth  at  San  Michele, 
of  his  peasant  childhood,  of  his  i)io- 
tures  and  povertv^  any  words  which 
insinuated  hardship  and  i^juiy— any- 
thing which  inferred  a  reproach  upon 
his  mother  or  the  dead  Duke — any- 
thiuj^,  above  all,  of  surprise  at  their 
motive  or  wonder  at  their  conduct,  im- 
mediately brought  a  flush  of  haughty 
resentment  to  his  face.  Beyond  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunale  he  would 
not  go.  They  had  examined  the 
matter,  and  placed  him  in  this  posi- 
tion; the  eviaence  on  either  side  was 
now  nothing  to  him.  So  he  chose  it 
to  appear. 

Ajid  in  the  mean  time  an  anxie^ 
still  more   absorbing  occupied  lus 
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days.  He  had  been  comparatively  at 
ease  about  Lucy  while  he  was  still 
in  his  garret  in  the  Piazza  of  Trajan ; 
now  he  was  devoured  with  impa- 
tience to  seek  her.  What  if,  in  those 
very  days  which  he  lost,  some  one 
should  come  between  him  and  his 
prize  ]  What  if  Lucy  somehow  heard 
of  his  change  of  fortune,  and  sat  by 
a  window  somewhere,  sick  at  heart, 
wondering  whv  her  Roman  lover,  to 
whom  she  ihad  promised  to  go  hon- 
estly and  bravely  with  her  fortune  in 
her  hand,  did  not  come  to  her  ?  He 
tormented  himself  with  this  idea,  up- 
on which  he  rang  a  hundred  changes. 
Sometimes  he  saw  her  in  the  midst  of 
some  gay  assembly  of  the  wandering 
Englisn,  hearing  the  romantic  Ro- 
man story,  nobody  knowing  her  in- 
terest in  the  hero.  Sometimes  Lucy 
sat  by  herself  reading  the  report  in  a 
newspaper :  always  it  was  the  stead- 
fast bright  face  of  the  little  English 
maiden  looking  out  for  him,  waiting 
for  him,  growing  pale,  and  wondering 
why  he  did  not  come.  Doubts  of 
her  fidelity  to  that  visionary  engage- 
ment did  not  trouble  Francisco.  He 
onlv  thought  with  impatience  uncon- 
trollable toat  he  himself  would  not 
be  the  first  to  take  her  the  news, 
that  she  might  hear  of  it,  and  wonder 
why  he  did  not  come. 

And  still  they  continued  to  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty—so much  of  it  as  could  be  his 
before  the  death  of  the  Duchessa.  He 
had  to  manage  firmly,  but  courteous- 
Iv,  his  dealings  with  the  family  of 
Lontoria,  with  the  expectations  of 
which  he  had  interfered  so  sadly.  He 
had  to  curb  and  moderate  Rospigliosi. 
who  still  conceived  himself  entitled 
to  manage  his  young  client's  affairs, 
and  who,  much  elated  by  his  triumph, 
was  somewhat  apt  to  conclude  that 
everything  must  yield  to  the  man 
who  had  gained  the  great  Agostini 
cause.  He  had  to  show  himself  in 
public  places,  and  to  enter  into  the 
new  world  which  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  him,  in  spite  of  the  coldness 
of  Prince  Borgia  and  the  Princess 
Coromila.  Francisco  made  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  in  the  society 
which  was  so  new  to  him,  the  secret 
of  his  i)ower  being,  not  so  much  his 
romantic  story— for  the  Roman  great 
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ladies,  like  all  other  great  ladies,  were 
quite  disposed  to  patronise  and  smile 
at  the  young  hero  suddenly  raised  to 
such  an  elevation,  and  wnose  head 
mi^ht  naturally  be  supposed  to  swim 
a  little,  and  feel  the  dizzying  effect 
of  that  unusual  height  and  atmos- 
phere— but  his  preoccupation,  which 
entirely  puzzled  his  patrons.  Fran- 
cisco was  not  dizzy  with  his  extra- 
ordinary change  of  circumstances; 
he  was  not  dialed  by  the  beauty, 
and  the  smiles,  and  the  sweet  flat- 
tery of  interest  which  so  many  pro-, 
fessed  in  him.  He  bore  his  honours 
with  a  gravity  and  unconsciousness 
which,  more  than  anything  else  could 
have  done,  impressed  his  country- 
men. He  was  not  a  parvenu;  he 
was  apparently  quite  at  his  case 
and  nnelated  oy  his  title  and  rank ; 
the  secret  being  simplv  that  he  was 
preoccupied,  his  eyes  bent  towards 
another  quarter,  his  thoughts  not  at 
leisure  to  canvass  the  manner  of  his 
reception,  or  the  effect  his  appearance 
produced.  Monsignore,  looking  on, 
and  finding  it  somewhat  unnecessary 
to  give  himself  all  the  trouble  he  had 
intended  as  social  godfather  of  the 
new-comer,  stood  aside  and  wondered, 
and  was  pleased^  and  could  not  make 
it  out,  never  thmking  of  the  future 
little  heretic  Duchessa,  or  any  share 
she  might  have  in  the  good  manners 
of  her  lover.  Rome  murmured  and 
rustled  through  all  its  feminine  ora- 
cles the  warmest  approbation,  by 
voice  and  gesture,  of  the  young  A^ 
stini.  The  Duchessa,  hypochondriac 
and  miserable,  shut  up  with  her  pen- 
ance and  her  confessor,  heard  in  her 
dismal  seclusion  of  the  young  man's 
8ucc^,  and  remembered  with  a  trem- 
ble of  strange  attraction  that  one 
supreme  moment  in  which  his  indig- 
nant youthful  lips,  pale  with  passion, 
had  touched  his  mother's  hand.  Even 
Teta  heard  of  Don  Francisco's  popu- 
larity, and  did  not  wonder ;  while 
Francisco  kept  up  the  charm  of  the 
whole,  quite  imwitting  of  the  spell, 
by  dreaming  perpetually  of  an  Eng- 
lish little  maiden  at  a  window  look- 
ing out  for  her  hero,  and  growing 
pale  with  wonder  why  he  did  not 
come. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  mere  necessity,  often  most  un- 
willingly yielded  to,  does  all  for  us 
2  Y 
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that  the  most  exquisite  contriTance 
could  have  done.  Business  and  Ros- 
piglioai  compelled  Francisco  to  stay 
in  Rome,  where  his  preoccupied  heart 
and  thoughts  gained  for  him  a  place 
which  his  mere  rank  could  not  nave 
attained  ;  and  just  at  the  critical 
point  when  the  lively  Romans  might 
nave  begun  to  tire  of  that  preoccupa- 
tion, nature  and  youthful  impetuosi^ 
prevailed  over  Kospigliosi  and  his 
businesses.  The  young  man  broke 
away  out  of  his  bonds  in  search  of 
Lucy.  He  could  not  keep  himself 
under  control  any  longer.  He  went 
off  suddenly,  leaving  that  lively,  bril- 
liant, gossiping  world  full  of  gossip 
and  interest  Where  had  he  gone 
to,  the  young  paladin  ?  Had  he  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  unknown  as 
suddenly  as  he  came]  Everybody, 
as  one  may  suppose,  was  charmea 
with  the  new  Duke,  who  gave  them 
so  soon  a  second  subject  to  talk  and 
be  curious  about.  Come  back  when 
he  would,  he  had  made  his  reputa- 
tion. Though  the  great  houses  of  Bor- 
gia and  Coromila  nad  not  deigned  to 
smile,  everybody  elsedid ;  and  Monsig- 
nore  was  satisfied.  Was  satisfied^  bat 


shrugged  his  old  shoulders  and  took 
snufi^  and  wondered  within  himself 
which  might  be  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  the  new  heretic  Duchessa ; 
for,  alas!  the  new  heretic  Duchess- 
ina,  the  little  indomitable  Lucy, 
was  inevitable  now;  unless  —  a 
chance  which  Monsignore  devoutly 
took  into  his  consideration  —  the 
Madonna  herself  might  graciously 
interpose. 

Meanwhile  Francisco,  thinking 
neither  of  his  succh  nor  of  his  spon- 
sor's anxious  regard,  nor  of  the  good- 
will of  society  which  he  had  been  so 
fortunate  in  securing— of  nothinj^  at 
all  but  Lucy,  who  must  certainly 
have  heard  by  this  time,  and  by  this 
time,  doubtless,  must  have  grown  in- 
dignantly amazed  at  his  delay— Fran- 
cisco, with  a  retinue  of  servants  pro- 
portioned to  his  dignity,  embarked, 
all  eager,  impatient,  and  anxious,  on 
that  sea  whicn  respects  neither  dukes, 
heroes,  nor  lovers.  Now  she  might 
indeed  sit  at  her  window,  that  little 
English  maid.  The  roaa  was  long, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  evening  skies 
were  wistful,  but  the  true  knight  was 
on  his  way ! 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 


Francisco  made  all  haste  to  Paris, 
travelling  night  and  day — ^his  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  only  growing  great- 
er as  he  approached  the  termination 
of  his  cares,  and  all  the  usual  train 
of  passing  fears  and  suggestions  of 
evil,  whicn  always  crowd  to  us  when 
we  ar«  close  to  our  object,  thronging 
about  his  heart.  In  Paris  he  made 
a  pause,  half  compulsory ;  for  the 
young  lover  did  not  of  coarse  pre- 
fer to  appear  travel- worn  and  over- 
fatigued  before  the  lady  of  his  love. 
He  stopped  to  improve  his  toilette — 
to  fit  himself  better  than  he  had  as 
yet  found  time  or  inclination  to  do 
for  the  exigencies  of  bis  new  rank. 
He  was  now  alone  for  the  first  time 
since  he  came  to  bis  kingdom ;  no- 
body with  \y\m  but  new,  strange^  un- 
familiar servants,  who  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  privilege  of  recall- 
ing to  him  his  former  li^ — that  life 
which  had  fallen  away  from  him  like 
a  dream,  yet  had  left  nim  to  his  own 
consciousness,  under  the  cover  of  bis 


wealth  and  his  dukedom,  still  Fran- 
cisco the  painter.  His  mind  went 
back  to  that  past  time  with  a  com- 
fort and  facility  unknown  to  him 
while  he  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mon- 
signore and  the  observation  of  *'  the 
world.**  And  Lucy  was  the  star  of 
that  past :  he  could  not  think  of  her 
without  remembering  himself  of  his 
light-hearted  youth,  when  he  painted 
portraits,  and  made  copies,  and  lived 
cheerfully  in  his  fourtn- floor  apart- 
ment, and  enjoyed  himself  with  Ro- 
man temperance  at  his  caf^  before 
any  splendid  hopes  came  to  distract 
his  life.  But  for  these  splendid  hopes 
he  must  have  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity,  inevitable  and  not  to  be 
conqueiied,  of  losing  sight  of  that 
Signorina  Inglese  who  had  woke  him 
out  of  the  happy  carelessness  of  his 
youth :  and  must  have  consoled  him- 
self as  he  best  could,  up  jondcr  in 
the  PiasEza  of  Tngan,  in  his  harmless, 
useless,  unprogressive  life— a  Roman 
— nothing  in  the  world  possible  to 
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him  because  he  was  a  Roman,  ex- 
cept the  crafk  to  which  he  had  been 
trained,  and  the  condition  in  which 
(as  he  supposed)  he  had  been  born  ; 
while  the  star  which  he  called  Lucia 
must  have  twinkled  calm  and  dis- 
tant above  him,  inaccessible  as  the 
heavens,  light  to  some  other  eyes, 
but  not  to  his.  Now  he  was  the 
temporary  tenant  of  the  finest  rooms 
of  a  splendid  Parisian  hotel,  his 
windows  commanding  those  gav  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  that  luxurious  capital  at 
his  disposal,  and  soft -voiced  obse- 
quious attendants  waiting  on  the 
lightest  wishes  of  Monsieur  le  Due 
And  he  was  ^oing  to  seek  his  bride 
going  to  claim  Lucy,  as  she  had 
bidden  himt  going  proudlv  to  lay 
the  Agostini  honours  at  the  little 
Englishwoman's  feet !  Francisco 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  remember- 
ed his  own  rage  at  Milord,  and 
revengeful  intentions  of  humiliating 
him.  He  had  no  desire  to  humiliate 
anybody  now.  If  he  could  but  get 
fairlv  upon  that  road  which  the  little 
maid  watched  from  her  window !  if 
he  could  but  see  her  start  of  sweet 
surprise  and  pleasure  when  she  per- 
ceived him  on  the  way ! 

Thinking  thus,  Francisco  got  up, 
out  of  pure  restlessness,  and,  because 
it  was  not  possible  to  start  immedi- 
ately on  his  further  journey,  went 
lan^dly  and  dreammg  down  the 
stairs,  to  weary  himself  with  a  stroll 
throngh  those  fascinating  Parisian 
streets.  Somebody  had  just  arrived 
at  that  palace  of  public  entertain- 
ment—somebody wno  had  come  in 
«  handsome  plain  travelling-carriage, 
«t  present  unpacking  before  the  door. 
Francisco  cast  a  careless  glance  at 
the  oozy  English  vehicle  with  the 
shawls  and  TOoks  and  cushions,  out 
of  the  midst  of  which  the  travellers 
had  come  —  at  the  confused  Eng- 
lish maid  with  a  veil  over  her  face, 
whom  somebody  drew  aside  out  of 
the  way  of  Monsieur  le  Due  as  he 
sauntered  to  the  door— and  at  the 
broad  back  of  the  courier,  who  was 
paying  something  or  somebody  at  a 
little  distance,  and  who,  it  occurred 
xnomentmly  in  passing  to  Francisco, 
presented  at  that  distant  view  a 
contour  not  unlike  the  stout  Roman 
build  of  Gaetano,   Teta's   courier- 
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husband.  It  was  quite  possible  it 
might  be  Gaetano.  II  Duca  resolved 
to  ascertain  when  he  came  back  ;  in 
the  mean  time  his  own  condition  of 
excited  suspense  was  not  favourable 
to  curiosity.  He  sauntered  towards 
the  Champs  Elys^  remembering, 
indolently,  peraaps  with  his  old 
painter  instinct,  the  soft  half-round 
into  which  that  shawl  had  dropped 
on  the  warm  cushions  of  the  carnage, 
dropped  from  some  pair  of  dainty 
shoulders,  all  warm  and  light  in  its 
soft  folds,  with  the  books  which  had 
amused  the  traveller  fallen  under  it 
Somehow  it  haunted  his  memory  that 
shawl.  Somebody's  Lucy  had  thrown 
it  off  as  she  stepped  out  of  that  t^te- 
i^t^te  carriage.  Perhaps  such  a  shawl 
and  such  a  carriage  might  by-and-by 
help  the  Duchessa  Agostini  to  bear 
thejoumey  to  her  new  home. 

He  came  back  sooner  than  he  had 
intended,  vaguely  interested.  The 
broad  -  snoulaered  courier,  with  his 
black  beard,  jovial  and  polyglot,  was 
standing  on  the  steps  at  the  great 
door,  a  well-known  and  justly-prized 
individual,  whom  everybodv  was 
disposed  to  honour.  If  it  had  oeen  a 
less  personage  than  Monsieur  le  Due, 
the  warmlv-affectionate  waiters  who 
surrounded  him  would  scarcely  have 
given  way,  but  they  disappeared 
before  the  advance  of  Francisco.  The 
courier  looked  up  quickly  to  see  who 
the  illustrious  stran^r  was,  and  with 
a  sudden  exclamation  took  off  his 
hat,  revealing  the  indisputable  face  of 
Gaetano.  The  greeting  was  warm  on 
the  side  of  Francisco,  respectful  on 
that  of  his  old  acquuntance.  The 
Duke  condescended  to  give  the  last 
news  of  Teta  and  Cenci,  and  to  ask 
where  Gaetano  and  his  "  party  "  were 
going.  With  a  smile  which  expanded 
his  red  good-humoured  lips  out  of 
his  black  beurd,  the  courier  told  his 
somewhat  indifferent  auditor,  whose 
preoccupied  thoughts  had  wandered 
already,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  some  ladies,  former  lodgers  of 
his  wife,  who  were  going  to  Rome. 
"All  for  the  Holy  Week,'*  Francisco 
said  languidly,  and  turned  his  eyes 
through  the  large  dim  hall  towards 
the  staircase  wnich  some  one  was 
descending.  Nobody  but  a  confused 
English  waiting-woman,  whose  life 
was  overcast  by  dread  of  a  strangs 
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language  and  strange  "ways,**  could 
have  come  dropping  and  Btumbling 
after  such  a  fashion  down  those  great 
stairs.  She  saw  Gaetano  in  the 
distance,  and  Gaetano  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  distressed  woman^s  life - 
sorely  conscious  of  the  observation  of 
waiting  men  and  women,  who  smiled 
sweetly  with  French  politeness  at  her 
awkwardness,  she  made  her  wav 
towards  the  courier  who  could  speak 
everybody's  language.  Francisco's 
eye  had  traced  the  progress  of  thia 
nervous  doubtful  figure,  perhaps  with 
jBome  amusement,  unawares,  for  some 
time  before  he  observed  her  features. 
.When  he  did  at  last  glance  slightly 
down  at  her  face,  she  was  almost  close 
to  him,  on  her  way  to  Gaetano,  and 
at  the  same  moment  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  see  who  the  stranger  was. 
llie  result  was  a  mutual  start  and 
reco^ition.  *'  La  I "  cried  Reynolds, 
clasping  her  hands  together  on  her 
breast.  Then  without  another  word 
Mhe  turned  round  and  fled  up-stairs 
again,  wild  with  fright  and  eagerness. 
Francisco  did  not  hear  Gaetano's 
explanation — scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  doing— saw  only  before  him,  a 
single  step  in  advance,  the  flying 
fig^ure  of  tne  waiting-woman,  in  pur- 
fiuit  of  whom,  with  long  noiseless 
strides,  he  devoured  the  way.  He 
cried  out,  "  Where  is  Lucy  1 "  first  in 
Italian,  then  in  the  scanty  English 
he  had  learned;  but  he  could  not 
make  sure  that  his  voice  had  been 
audible  in  the  extreme  excitement 
of  the  moment.  The  woman  at  least 
did  not  stop  to  answer.  She  ran 
along  the  polished  shining  passages, 
and  stumbled  against  the  door  of  a 
sitting-room  close  to  his  own.  The 
door  burst  open,  the  woman  fell  not 
fainting  but  breathless,  and  out  of 
her  senses,  into  the  room  where  some- 
bodjr  rose  up  startled.  Francisco, 
rushing  after  her,  took  no  time  to 
think  of  the  privacy  on  which  he 
intruded.  He  clutched  at  the  fallen 
woman,  put  her  on  the  nearest  chair, 
and  was  in  the  room  with  his  cry  of 
"Lucy,  LucyT  before  the  startled 
somebody  wno  had  risen  from  the 
table  had  time  to  assail  him.  Lucy, 
Lucy!  "Lucia  mia!"  light  of  his 
eyesl  Before  he  had  got  to  the  further 
end.  of  the  laive  room  with  his  cry, 
and  his  searching  eyes,  and  open 
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arms,  Luqr  herself  stood  at  a  door 
waiting  him,  startled  out  of  all  her 
pretty  proprieties  and  reticences  by 
that  simple  honestvoiceof  love  calling 
upon  her.  undoubting,  eager,  careless 
or  everything  but  that  she  was  there. 
He  took  possession  of  her  with  a 
shout  of  joy.  He  thought  of  no 
obstacles,  nobody  who  could  come 
between  them,  nothing  that  stood  in 
the  way ;  he  felt  no  explanation 
necessary,  never  observed  ner  black 
dress,  nor  thought  of  her  companion, 
nor  asked  himself  what  she  wasdoin? 
here;  only  cried  aloud  in  his  youthfiu 
pride  and  delight  as  he  caught  out  of 
the  distance  and  the  silence,  which 
had  so  long  hidden  her  from  his 
sight,  the  little  English  Lucy  of  his 
dreams. 

The  somebody  by  the  table  was  an 
English  relation  of  Lucy's,  a  reluctant 
chaperone  going  with  that  misguided 
young  woman  to  find  out  her  Roman 
lover,  and  endow  him  with  herself 
and  the  fortune  which  grandpapa 
had  left  her  when  he  died.  That 
event  had  happened  some  months 
before,  and  Lucy,  like  her  lover,  had 
chafed  with  saa  and  restless  impa- 
tience that  she  could  not  go  at  once 
to  Rome  to  redeem  her  promise.  She 
had  not  been  waiting  and  watching 
at  that  window,  but  struggling,  like 
himself^  among  baffling  cares  and 
friends,  and  wondering,  if  Francisco 
had  heard,  what  he  would  think  of 
her?  What  they  thought  of  each 
other  now  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
Lucy,  perhaps,  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  he  had  come  to  his 
fortune  without  any  help  of  hers ; 
and  certainly  was  horrorstricken  to 
find  that  she  had,  in  honest  affectiour 
ate  simplicity  going  to  seek  the 
young  painter  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed,  walked  into  the  arms  of 
the  Duke  Agoetini  instead.  Lucy's 
unwilling  chaperone,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  was  much  conciliated  by 
Monsieur  le  Due.  She  forgave  that 
burst  into  her  room,  that  total  dis- 
regard of  herself,  that  unreserved 
furor  of  lovemakinff  to  his  Signoria, 
when  she  never  oonJd  have  foi^f^ven 
it  to  Francisco  the  painter.  Neither 
of  the  two  travelling  parties  went 
further.  Gay  Paris,  sparkling  and 
sunshiny,  had  its  attractions  to  the 
young  people  in.  their  heyday  of 
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happiness  and  youth ;  and  Francisco, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  in  no  special 
haste,  having  once  secured  hereto 
carry  his  bride  to  her  home. 

So  that  it  was  not  till  some  time 
later,  when  the  old  Dnchessa  was 
dead^  and  that  extraordinary  link 
of  mmgled  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  subsisted  between  herself  and 
her  forsaken  son  had  come  to  an  end  for 
ever,  that  Francisco  carried  home  the 
Lucia,  the  light  of  his  eyes,  who  had 
chosen  him  in  his  poverty.  But  the 
wanderings  of  the  two  in  the  mean 
time  in  that  tete-d^tHe  carriage,  where 
the  shawl  had  dropped  from  Lucy's 
shoulders,  were  sufficiently  agreeable 
wanderings ;  and  the  only  individual 
who  did  anything  but  smile  to  wel- 
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come  the  young  people  home  to  their 
bright  Qenzaro  villa  was  Monsi^ore, 
who  added  to  his  congratulations  a 
secret  sish  over  that  sweet  Duchess- 
ina — little  Duchess,  as  they  odl^  her 
with  caressing  tenderness— who,  good 
and  pretty  as  she  was,  alas,  was  still  a 
heretic  I  The  sun  shone  upon  dark- 
blue  Nemi  —  Nemi  bluer  than  the 
skies;  the  autumn  M'inds  rustled 
through  the  famous  avenue  of  elms ; 
Monte  Cavo  looked  down  blandly 
curious,  with  the  cloud  feathers  in 
his  cap ;  and  even  Monsignore,  though 
he  sighed  over  the  heretic,  did  not 
refuse  to  join  in  the  universal 
congratulation  which  welcomed  the 
Dudiessa  Lucia  to  the  house  where 
her  husband  was  bom. 


A  VISIT  TO  THB  TBIBBS  OF  TBS  BYHAKLU  TUUKMANS* 


Amongst  all  the  wild  nomade 
tribes  that  range  about  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in,  and  mixed  up  with, 
the  recent  massacres  of  Christians, 
there  \a  none  more  remarkable,  as 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  Be- 
douin tamily  in  ny&sj  respect,  save 
only  as  re^ds  pilfering  and  lying, 
than  the  Kyhanlu  Turkmans,  who 
spread  themselves  over  mountain 
and  valley  and  plain  in  one  almost 
uninterrupted  line  from  the  defiles  of 
Latakia  and  Antioch  to  the  perpe- 
tually snow-capped  Taurus  range,  at 
that  point  where  the  stupendous  na- 
tural gates  of  Kulek  Boghaz  afford 
an  impregnable  and  impassable  bar- 
rier to  all  invaders  approaching  from 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  em- 
bracing in  this  sweeping  curve  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Latakia,  An- 
tioch, Aleppo,  Killis,Marashe,  Scan- 
deroon,  the  plains  of  Issus,  Tarsus, 
and  the  city  of  Adana.  They  are  a 
people  unique  in  every  sense  of  the 
wora,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  other  nomade  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
that,  although  they  wander  to  and 
fro  in  the  winter  and  autumn,  they 
have  fixed  residences  and  town  gar- 
dens and  fields  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  to  which  they  return  almost 


to  the  day,  year  after  year.  Then, 
a^n,  they  fare  well,  and  even  luxu- 
riously, living  upon  dainties  which 
many  a  Bedouin  has  never  even  set 
eyes  upon ;  and  they  differ  from  him 
in  another  respect—that  whereas  the 
one  is  noted  for  unostentatious  and 
simple-hearted  hospitality,  the  Ry- 
hanlu Turkmen  are  the  most  inhos- 
pitable and  selfish  people  in  the  East : 
morose  in  disposition,  and  never  ren- 
dering a  service  unless  well  satisfied 
beforehand  that  the  recompense  will 
tenfold  repay  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  they  would  iump  at 
an  opportunity  to  sack  or  pillage  any 
town  or  village  so  long  as  they  noped 
to  escape  detection  or  recognition, 
they  would  refrain  from  bloodshed 
and  other  detestable  crimes,  perpe- 
trated by  those  Arab  tribes  which 
took  an  active  part  in  the  tragedies  of 
Damascus  and  Dur-il-Kamar,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  any  moral  re- 
straint, as  from  a  notion  that  such 
participation  would  eventually  prove 
a  deatnblow  to  the  commerce  they 
now  carry  on  with  the  Europeans, 
nativeChristians,  and  Jews,  and  upon 
which  alone  they  subsist,  and  are  en- 
abled to  live  in  that  ease  and  luxury 
which  they  so  dearly  love.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  ^^  luxury''  of  the  Ryhanlu 
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tribes,  we  mean  as  in  comparison 
with  theself-denyiDgand  abstemious 
principles  of  their  other  nomade  Arab 
Drethren,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and 
whose  wealth  is  in  flocks  and  herds. 
It  was  at  the  instigation  and  invita- 
tion of  a  venerable  old  camel-driver, 
who  was  a  great  chief  amongst  the 
Eyhanlu,  and  who  had  for  years  been 
carrying  merchandise  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Iskanderooo,  that  we 
assembled  a  considerable  party  of 
English,  French,  and  Italians,  bent 
upon  a  six-months*  nomade  life 
amongst  this  strange  and  interesting 
people,  promising  ourselves  much 
i^rt  by  the  wayside  in  a  country 
literally  teeming  with  game.  Besides 
which,  we  were  for  the  most  i>art  in- 
valids, and  the  change  of  air  and 
Bceneiy,  added  to  the  leisurely  method 
we  adopted  in  travellio^,  could  not 
fail  to  be  beneficial.  We  hired  the 
half-dozen  camels  belonging  to  our 
grey -bearded  chaperon,  which  were 
well  laden  with  tents^  bedding  ma- 
terial, culinary  utensils,  and  such 
creature  comforts  as  were  not  pro- 
curable where  we  were  going,  includ- 
ing much  bottled  ale,  wines,  spirits, 
and  a  choice  assortment  of  quinine 
and  other  medicines.  Our  party  and 
the  servants  followed  the  caravan  on 
horse  and  mule-back,  and  we  carried 
with  us  some  very  fine  greyhounds 
and  English  pointers.  Thus  pre- 
pared, we  wended  our  way  through 
the  precipitous  rocky  defiles  of  Beilan, 
travelling  on  an  average  six  hours  a- 
day,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  our  time 
to  coursing,  shooting,  meals,  sleep, 
and  now  and  then  pleasant  little  ex- 
cursions over  plain  or  up  hilly  rock- 
side  in  search  of  botanical  specimens, 
or  rude  caverns  and  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, with  which  the  whole  of  the 
mountainous  districts  which  border 
on  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amuk  are 
00  plentifully  besprinkled.  We  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  than  we  came  upon  a  little 
tributary  stream  called  the  Kara  Sue, 
or  black  waters,  so  named  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  surface,  arising 
out  of  the  clayish  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Here  we  fell  in  with  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Byhanlu 
Turkmans,  and  in  the  tent  of  their 
iheiks  found  shelter  and  hospitalityi 
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through  the  influence  of  our  friend 
the  old  camel-driver. 

The  encampments  of  these  people 
vary  according  to  the  neighbourhood 
they  may  have  fixed  upon,  or  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  pasturage 
around  them.  Sometimes,  as  at  Kara 
Sue,  there  are  from  six  to  ten  tents, 
but  mostly  they  encamp  in  single 
families,  one  or  two  miles  apart  from 
each  other,  and  so,  stretching  over  an 
immense  extent  of  ground,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  bickerings  be- 
tween them  as  regards  the  pasturing 
of  the  cattle  or  felonies  committed 
by  or  upon  their  stock  of  p^oultry. 
We  found  the  structure  of  their  tents 
or  habitations  extremely  simple,  con- 
sisting of  an  oblong  wall  DuUt  of 
loose  stones  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  about  four  feet  in  height,  covered 
over  with  a  rough  material  made  of 
black  goat-hair,  and  supported  by  a 
dozen  or  more  poles  dnven  into  the 
centre  of  the  hut,  so  that  the  middle 
is  elevated  to  upwards  of  nine  feet. 
In  the  interior  there  is  a  stone  par- 
tition which  shuts  off  the  women's 
apartment— by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  building ;  and  another  stone 
wall,  between  the  outer  one  and  the 
men's  apartment  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  most  valuable  horses 
of  the  proprietor.  The  rest  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  are  kept,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kara  Sue,  in  caverns,  which 
abound  in  these  calcareous  hills.  In 
the  central  parts  of  the  plain  they 
erect  large  pens  for  them,  whiclrare 
also  covered  with  goat-skin  material. 
The  men  also,  especially  about  the 
borders  of  the  Amn,  a  small  river 
that  intersects  the  central  part  of  the 
plains  of  the  Amuk,  build  themselves 
much  larger  huts,  nearly  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  which  they  cover  with  the 
rushes  that  grow  so  plentifully  bv 
the  borders  of  this  stream,  and  which 
constitute  a  thatch  impervious  to  all 
wet.  The  men's  apartments  ate 
covered  with  carpets  inferior  only  to 
the  best  Persian,  and  which  serve  as 
beds  for  strangers  or  the  unmarried 
members  of  the  fieimily,  the  married 
retiring  to  their  respective  harems. 
Amongst  the  wealthier  families  of 
the  Byhanlu  tribes  they  have  a  kind 
of  portable  tent,  made  of  wood,  and 
not  unlike  a  parrot's  round  cage.  The 
entrance  shuts  up  with  a  small  door. 
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and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  large 
white  woollen  carpet  These  tents 
are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  ladies. 

Next  morning  we  took  our  de- 
parture Ions  betore  sunrise,  having 
first  enjoyed  a  bowl  of  goats  milk, 
into  which  we  took  the  liberty  of 

Jouring  a  leetle  drop  of  veritable 
amaica,  just  as  an  antidote  for 
ague ;  and,  leaving  a  fair  bukshish 
fur  the  Sheik,  rode  forth  into  the 
fresh  air  of  the  morning,  like  giants 
refreshed  with  wine.  Our  tents  and 
lug^ge  had  remained  unpacked,  by 
which  means  we  escaped  much  delay; 
and  the  last  faint  bark  of  the  Turk- 
mans' dogs  just  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance as  the  sun  arose  in  all  its  east- 
em  glorv,  and  myriads  of  larks  wel- 
comed his  golden  advent  as  they 
poised  themselves  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  poured  forth  rich  floods  of 
melody.  Never  was  there  such  a 
choice  of  sport  and  amusement  for 
the  lover  of  the  field  and  its  entice- 
ments. In  huge  swamps,  at  every 
hour*s  interval  were  congregated 
web-footed  birds  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  size,  from  the  stately  swans 
down  to  the  teal  and  widgeon,  and 
the  pretty  little  yellow-legged  water- 
hen.  In  the  lowlands  that  sur- 
rounded these  marshes  were  an  infi- 
nity of  snipe,  and  by  the  edges  of 
the  water  sandpipers  innumerable. 
As  we  came  upon  more  elevated 
ground,  covered  with  thick  brush- 
wood and  wild  myrtle,  there  were 
perfect  clouds  of  starlings,  thrushes, 
plack  and  brown,  and  blue  and  grey 
jays.  As  the  brushwood  grew  taller 
and  the  land  higher,  we  encountered 
plenty  of  that  delicious  game,  the 
francolin — a  bird  almost  exclusively 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
pashaliks  of  Aleppo,  Marashe,  and 
Adana  ;  and  further  on,  amongst 
hard  sandhills,  whose  sides  were 
tufted  with  impenetrable  furze,  red- 
legged  partridges  in  abundance: 
whilst  at  the  foot  we  startled  a  hera 
of  gazelles,  that  seemed  to  fly  rather 
than  run  over  the  vast  plains  before 
us.  Two  of  their  number,  however, 
that  ])aid  tribute  to  a  steady  aim  ana 
unerring  rifle,  convinced  us  to  the 
contrary.  On  emerging  on  to  the 
plains  again,  at  every  hundred  yards 
we  started  a  hare,  and  had  some  glo- 
rious coursing.   So  that,  by  the  time 
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noon  had  come,  and  the  heat  was 
getting  intolerable,  without  much  let 
or  hindrance  to  our  progress,  we  had 
marvellously  well-filled  game-bags, 
and  the  backs  of  the  camels  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  winter 
coaches  which  enter  the  metropolis 
about  Christmas  time,  laden  with 
^ood  cheer.  In  about  half  an  hour^s 
time  we  reached  the  lai^e  encamp- 
ment of  which  our  camel-driver  was 
the  chief,  and  which  was  close  on  the 
one  side  to  the  widest  and  deepest 
portion  of  the  Afrin  (that,  taking 
its  rise  near  Kelis,  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  of  Antioch),  and  not 
more  than  two  hours'  ride  from  the 
noted  hot  sulphur  springs  known  all 
over  Syria  as  Humumat,  and  very 
much  esteemed  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matic and  other  complaints.  Here 
we  alighted,  and  made  our  head- 
quarters for  ten  days,  pitching  our 
own  tents  conveniently  near  to  the 
Turkmans',  and  frequenting  our 
friend's  tent  regularly  of  an  evening. 
As  an  exception  to  the  generality  of 
his  tribe,  he  was  honestly  hospitable, 
and  would  never  permit  ourselves  or 
servants  to  cook  or  eat  save  what 
was  furnished  bv  his  own  harem. 
And  hard  work  the  ladies  had  of  it ; 
for  what  with  horse  and  foot  exer- 
cise, early  hours,  and  frequent  bath- 
ings either  in  the  river  or  at  the 
hot  springs,  we  were  individually  as 
hungry  and  carnivorous  as  vultures. 
These  tribes  were  originally  a  wan- 
dering people,  like  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  out  thev  have  now,  as  has 
alreadv  been  stated,  become  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  with  fixed  residences 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
their  chief  riches  still  consist  in 
cattle.  Their  horses,  though  inferior 
to  the  breeds  raised  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  are  nevertheless  strong, 
and  weU  adapted  for  mountain  la- 
bour. Their  necks  are  short,  and 
heads  large  and  thick— in  short,  the 
whole  make  is  clumsy  and  unsightly. 
These  Turkmans,  contrary  to  the 
Arab  practice,  ride  the  horses  exclu- 
sively, selling  the  mares,  excepting 
such  as  are  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. At  the  time  that  some  of 
these  tribes  migrate  towards  Armenia, 
they  buy  up  buflialoesand  Arab  cam- 
els, which  they  exchange  in  Armenia 
for  a  better  breed  of  camels  and  for 
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cattle,  which  they  dispose  of  in  the 
markets  of  Aleppo.  The  Armenian  or 
Oaramanian  is  a  taller  and  a  stronger 
camel  than  the  Arabian,  with  the 
neck  more  bent,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs  profusely  covered  with 
thick  hair ;  and  whereas  the  Arab 
camel  only  carries  six  hundredweight, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  rotdos, 
that  from  Armenia  suffers  no  incon- 
venience from  a  burden  of  eight  hun- 
dredweight. This  powerful  breed  is 
produced  with  a  mate  dromedaiv  and 
a  female  Arabian  camel ;  and  the 

Seople  of  Anatolia  keep  these  drome- 
anes  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 
The  Oaramanian  camel  feeds  all  day 
by  the  mountain  -  sides,  browsing 
upon  brushwood  and  thorn,  and  de- 
nving  aliment  from  dried-up  roots 
and  other  substances,  the  sap  from 
which  has  long  since  evaporated.  As 
the  sun  sets,  they  come  with  a  long 
gauky  trot  towards  the  camp,  where 
each  one  receives  as  his  portion  a 
ball  of  paste^  made  of  barley  and 
water,  and  weighing  about  one  pound. 
So  that  all  the  expense  these  use- 
ful creatures  put  their  proprietors 
to  is  a  handful  of  barley  per  diem. 
The  Turkmans  never  milk  their  cam- 
els, but  use  them  exclusively  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  at  all  seasons  drive 
a  profitable  trade  with  Aleppo,  which 
they  supply  with  immense  quantities 
of  firewood,  cut  in  the  Kurd  Moun- 
tains. The  Kurds  themselves  have 
no  camels,  and  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  labour  and  wood  for  a  mere 
son2.  Besides  the  produce  of  the 
fields  they  cultivate,  the  Ryhanlu  sup- 
ply Aleppo  with  sheep  and  lambs, 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  in  spring, 
and  a  variety  of  home-made  carpets 
and  rugs ;  and  at  certain  seasons  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  transporting  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  Aleppo,  Antioch, 
Scanderoon,  and  Latakia. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  an- 
cieht  host  and  chaperon  assured  us 
that  the  profits  were  usually  entirely 
consumed  by  the  time  they  reached 
their  homes  again,  for  repose,  and  to 
look  after  their  property  in  land  and 
cattle.  They  had  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  families  for  cloth,  coffee,  sweet- 
meats, and  various  other  articles  of 
Eastern  luxury,  seldom  leaving  any 
cash  to  take  back  with  them  to  their 
tents.     For  the  greater  iwirt,  the 
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tents  were  clean,  and  the  floors  of 
the  men*s  apartments,  besides  being 
well  carpeted,  were  furnished  with 
divans,  leaving  only  space  for  a  man- 
gal  or  brazier^  in  the  centre,  where 
a  continual  bnght  charcoal  fire  burnt 
of  an  evening  to  cheer  the  company, 
keep  out  the  damp,  or  measure  and 
furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  strong 
coffee,  besides  serving  to  light  their 
pipes  or  narghali.  They  drink  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  coffee,  and  in 
cups  at  least  three  times  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  fina^ms  used  in  Syria. 
Whenever  the  coffee-kettle  is  handed 
round,  they  help  themselves  to  two  and 
three  successive  cups  before  giving 
it  up  to  their  next  neighbour,  so  that 
the  last  served  not  unfrequently  comes 
in  for  more  grits  than  anything  else. 
The  servants  roast  and  pound  the  cof- 
fee just  before  it  is  used,  so  that  the 
aroma  is  delicious ;  and  they  are  so 
used  to  pounding  away  in  a  large 
wooden  mortar,  that  the  slaves  of 
six  or  seven  tents  set  to  work  to- 
gether, and  keep  up  capital  time,  pro- 
aucing  a  very  sleep-inspiring  sound. 
As  a  rule,  the  Ryhanlu  seldom  taste 
flesh,  the  exceptions  being  on  such 
occasions  as  the  arrival  of  strangers 
like  ourselves  fwhen  whole  sheep, 
and  lambs,  and  oattalions  of  poultry 
were  slaughtered  daily,  besides  an 
inmiense  supply  of  game  of  every 
variety — evei^r  soul  in  the  camp 
feasting  mightily),  or  in  cases  of  mar- 
riages or  circumcision.  Their  usual 
fare  is  bourghul,  boiled  and  soaked  in 
butter  or  olive  oil,  rice,  eggs,  honey, 
dried  fruits,  and  sour  milk,  or  leben, 
thejr  using  none  but  goats*  milk. 
Their  bread,  like  that  lued  all  over 
the  north  of  Syria  by  the  natives,  is 
the  thin  unleavened  loaf,  as  flat  and 
as  round  as  an  ordinary  table  plate, 
and  which  is  always  baked  just  be- 
fore meals,  on  a  red-hot  ironjplate,  in 
less  than  a  minute^s  time.  Our  host 
breakfasted  at  8  a.h^  which  was 
very  agreeable  to  all  or  us;  and  our 
principal  meal  was  immediately  after 
sunset.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  there 
was  usually  a  repast  of  honey  and 
dried  fruits,  with  sometimes  cream- 
cheese,  or  kymac,  and  now  and  then 
we  procured  a  camel-load  of  delicious 
figs  and  melons,  besides  abundance 
of  cucumbers.  After  which  repast, 
we  Europeans  deemed  it  wisest  to 
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dip  into  OUT  canteens  and  extract 
therefrom  snndry  cognacs,  which, 
diluted  with  water,  we  thought  a 
possible  safeguard  gainst  cholera. 

In  starting  from  Beilan  and  Kara 
Sue,  we  had  struck  off  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction,  which  led  us  oyer  a  tract 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  travel- 
lers, and  unbeaten,  save  at  periodical 
seasons,  by  these  tribes  of  the  Ryhanln 
Turkmans.  Humumat  was  the  near- 
est place  where  chance  or  malady 
brought  wayfarers  from  the  surround- 
ing cities  and  towns  of  the  plvdrL 
Thither  we  usually  repaired  at  night- 
fall, taking  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
cloudless  moon :  at  that  hour  we  were 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  hot  springs 
to  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  revived  and  braced  us 
up  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 

Sallop  home  to  our  tents  acted  as  a 
elightful  soporific ;  and  never  before 
or  after  has  sleep  come  so  readily— so 
quiet  and  refreshing.  There  was, 
however,  another  incentive  for  this 
practice— a  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
purified  after  dipping  into  a  disn  of 
curdled  cream,  with  a  spoon  twisted 
out  of  half  a  loa^  by  which  process  we 
contrived  usually  to  spill  more  than 
half  we  took  up  over  our  chins  and 
hands,  whereas  the  Rvhanlu  guests 
never  lost  a  drop,  so  adroit  were  they 
become  from  long  practice.  These 
sulphur  springs  were  originally  cover- 
ed over  with  masonry  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  but  they  have  be^ 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  liter- 
ally the  walls  crumble  away  to  the 
touch,  so  powerful  has  been  the  ef- 
fect fromHihe  vapour  exuding  from 
them.  The  stench  that  assails  one  on 
first  entering  is  almost  intolerable, 
but  one  soon  gets  reconciled  to  it  * 
and  then  the  sensation  experiencea 
is  truly  delightful,  and  the  water  so 
buoyant,  that  although  it  should 
reach  above  the  shoulders  of  a  middle- 
sized  man,  the  perpetual  succession 
of  bubbles  that  burst  up  from  the 
earth  and  immediately  under  your 
feet,  keep  you  bobbing  up  and  down 
like  the  cork  of  a  fishmg-rod.  And, 
apropos  of  fishing,  we  found  the 
Afrin,  where  it  was  closest  to  our 
own  camp,  teeming  with  carp  and 
barbel,  which  Turkmans  had  no  idea 
of  catching,  though  they  are  partial 
to  fish.    Our  servants,  nowever,  set 
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them  an  example,  which  thej  doubt- 
less imitate  to  tnis  dav:  digging  a 
trench  at  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  of  a  greater  depth  than  the 
stream  itself,  they  opened  a  channel, 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  river  soon 
filled  the  trench.  They  then,  assisted 
by  young  and  old  amongst  the 
Kyhanlu,  armed  themselves  with 
NMure  sheets,  which  they  pinned  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  their  inex* 
preasibles,  and,  thus  prepared,  jumped 
into  the  stream  at  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  about  a  hundred  yards  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
trench,  which  they  then  approached 
with  the  most  awful  howling,  and 
screeching,  and  beating  of  deibe- 
kirs.  The  terrified  fish  fled  before 
the  invaders ;  and.  finding  an  opening 
for  escape,  rushea  pell-mell  into  the 
trench ;  it  was  the  work  of  half  a 
minute  only  to  fill  up  the  channel, 
and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
whole  encampment  was  feasting  on 
fish  all  alive— oh  ! 

The  tents  of  the  tribe  we  were 
located  with,  were  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  more  wretched  hovels, 
the  abodes  of  the  unhappy  fellahs 
and  their  families,  who  here  hold 
permanent  residence,  and  cultivated 
the  Rvhanlu  lands  for  them.  They 
are  the  remaining  peasantry  from 
the  many  abandonea  villages  in  the 

?lain,  or  some  poor  straggling  Kurds, 
'he  Turkmans  find  the  necessary 
seed,  and  in  return  get  one-third  of 
the  produce,  which  is  collected  by  a 
few  of  them  who  remain  for  this 

5urpose  rby  turns)  all  the  year  round, 
'hese  fellahs  live  wretchedly;  and 
even  if  they  contrive  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  small  pittance,  their  ras- 
cally masters  take  it  from  them 
under  pretence  of  borrowing.  The 
best  dish  they  can  afford  is  rancid 
oil  and  coarse  bread,  and  they  never 
taste  meat  except  when  a  cow  or  ox, 
disabled  by  illness  or  age,  has  to  be 
killed.  The  greater  part  live  literally 
on  bread  and  water,  neither  fruit 
nor  vegetables  being  yet  sufficiently 
abundimt  to  meet  the  wants  of  these 
impoverished  serfs.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  they  are  a  cheerful,  good- 
natured  people.  The  young  men 
play,  sing,  and  dance  every  evening, 
an(t  without  an  exception,  they  are 
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better  tempered  than  their  haughty 
masters. 

We  found  the  Turkman  women 
very  frank  and  chatty,  mingling  free- 
1y  in  the  conversation  out*  of  doors, 
though  the  girls  seldom  entered  the 
men's  apartments.  Their  figures  are 
elegant,  their  features  regular,  and 
complexions  fair  as  that  of  Euro- 
peans. The  elderly  females,  how- 
ever, who  are  more  exposed  to  glare 
and  sunshine,  have  the  appearance 
of  gypsies,  and  the  very  old  ones  are 
perfect  witches  and  hags.  Their 
morals  are  chaste,  as  the  Eyhanlu 
law  inflicts  death,  by  the  himds  of 
father  or  brother,  on  any  unhappy 
damsel  who  has  submitted  to  be 
kissed.  Several  instances  are  on  re- 
cord where  this  demoniacal  law  has 
been  enforced.  The  Ryhanlu  ladies 
dress  in  the  st^le  of  the  Syrian 
women  :  their  head-dress  is  adorned 
with  strings  of  Venetian  seuquins, 
gathered  together,  probably,  in  the 
days  when  Venice  nad  upwards  of 
forty  wealthy  merchants  established 
at  Aleppo,  in  the  palmy  days  when 
the  commerce  of  Ind  passed  through 
that  city.  They  are  very  laborious 
and  industrious,  besides  being  very 
skilful.  In  addition  to  housekeeping, 
which  in  itself,  with  churning  ana 
baking,  is  no  sinecure,  they  work  the 
tent-coverings  of  black  goat-hair,  and 
weave  woollen  carpets  and  rugs,  in- 
ferior only  to  those  of  Persia.  The 
looms  they  use  are  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  they  use  no  shuttle, 
passing  the  wool  with  their  hands, 
which  renders  the  manufacture  a 
tardy  one.  Every  daughter  elidble 
to  marriage  has  workea  one  of  these 
carpets  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty 
and  texture,  which  she  carefullv  trea- 
sures up  against  the  bridal -day. 
These  people  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  their 
colours  are  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  indigo  and  cochineal,  which 
gives  the  requisite  blue  and  red  dyes, 
they  purchase  at  Aleppo;  but  the 
ingredients  of  all  others,  especially 
a  most  superb  green,  are  ootained 
from  herbs,  which  they  gather  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The 
green  itself  would  prove  a  fortune  to 
such  an  enterprismg  gentleman  as 
Mr  Perkins,  of  purple  notoriety ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  dyeing  process  is 
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kept  as  a  national  secret  by  the 
Ryhanlu,  and  descends  as  an  heir- 
loom from  family  to  family.  The 
horsemen  of  the  tribe  wear  wide 
loose  trousers  of  blue  cloth,  and  the 
regular  Turkish  fez ;  the  wealthier 
sport  turbans  of  flowered  stuflfs,  and 
even  valuable  Persian  shawls.  They 
are  the  most  indolent  of  the  indolent 
when  at  home,  their  sole  pastime 
being  comprised  in  feeding  their 
horses  and  camels  at  sunset,  and 
lounging  the  remainder  of  the  day 
upnon  their  divans,  smoking  and 
drinking  coffee,  visiting  each  other, 
and  talking  about  the  weather  or 
the  prospects  of  sport  We  could 
hardly  reconcile  these  people  as  being 
the  same  with  those  noisy,  scream- 
ing, litigious  camel-drivers,  who,  the 
very  morning  of  our  first  starting  on 
this  cruise,  danced  about  with  huge 
shillelahs  in  their  hands,  engaged 
in  deadly  encounter  with  an  opposi- 
tion caravan,  who  wanted  to  appro- 
griate  to  themselves  the  lightest 
ales.  Were  the  young  men  at  all 
active  or  enterprising,  they  could 
soon  convert  the  whole  plain  into 
one  vast  garden,  a  mine  of  untold 
wealth. 

In  our  wanderings  amongst  this 
people  we  could  not  fail  to  remark 
that  they  lived  together  in  suspicion 
of  each  other,  and  were  always  pro- 
vided against  an  emergency.  In  fact, 
they  measured  other  people's  worth 
and  integrity  by  their  own  distorted 
standard.  The  Kyhanlu  never  leaves 
his  tent,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  ride, 
without  being  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Yet,  imlike  other  nomade  tribes,  they 
are  very  neglectful  of  their  firearms, 
suffering  them  to  rust,  and  then  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  discontentment 
at  their  pieces  missing  fire.  They 
have  no  gunsmiths  nor  artisans  of 
any  description  amongst  them ;  and, 
happy  people,  no  lawyers.  As  a 
body  they  are  very  illiterate,  and  pos- 
sess no  books ;  and,  though  profess- 
ing Islamism.they  confine  themselves 
to  the  outward  signsand  prostrations, 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  text  of 
the  Koran,  or  any  form  of  prayer. 
They  marry  very  young,  and  grow 
old  prematurely  ;  yet  many  of  them 
reach  a  goodly  old  age,  when  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  tho- 
roughly sun-aried  and  wind-shrivel- 
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A  Visit  to  the  Tiihes  of  the  Ryhanlu  Turkmans. 


led,  and  look  not  unlike  a  thoroughly- 
emoked  bloater.  When  the  sons  attain 
a  marriageableage,  thefather  presents 
them  with  a  couple  of  camels  and  a 
horse ;  and  when  the  father  dies,  the 
property  is  equally  divided  amongst 
the  sons  and  daughters.  They  bury 
their  dead  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
as  convenience  best  suits. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these 
Ryhanlu  Turkmans,  who  have  per- 
manent homes,  from  a  district  seven 
hours  distant  to  the  north-west  of 
Aleppo,  to  the  extent  before  alluded 
to.  Their  best  known  villages  are 
Termeneda  and  Dana,  both  on  the 
high-road  to  Aleppo  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Those  least  known  areTellade, 
Houry,  Tellekberac,  and  Bab.  Most 
of  the  country  they  stretch  themselves 
over  can  boast  of  an  excellent  soil ; 
and  on  every  hill-top,  more  or  less, 
are  to  be  encountered  the  ruins  of 
villages  and  towns,  marvellous  in 
structure,  many  of  which  must  have 
been  supplied  with  water  from  aque- 
ducts long  since  demolished.  Some 
of  the  beams  were  thirty  feet  long, 
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and  they  were  all  cut  out  of  solid 
stone  ;  many  had  the  appearance  of 
unfinished  buildings;  none  had  in- 
scriptions of  any  kind ;  and  all  had 
braved  centuries  of  time— hurricanes 
and  convulsions  of  the  earth.  We  re- 
turned to  our  original  starting-point 
by  way  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,and  over 
the  plains  of  l8sus.  Here  were  several 
Ryhanlu  encampments,  and  we  pur- 
chased some  carpets  of  the  women, 
which  were  very  beautifully  inter- 
woven with  peacock-tail  feathers,  and 
which  we  thought  absurdly  cheap. 
Keeping;  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Gihoon  river,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Ayas,  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
just  in  time  to  witness  some  capital 
sport  amongst  the  crew  of  a  British 
steam- frigate,  who  had  come  over  in 
boats  from  Alexandretta  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  catching  turtle,  with 
which  these  laffoous  swarm.  That 
evening  we  bade  adieu  to  our  old 
guide,  who  had  business  to  transact 
at  Aaana,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  in  the  man-of-war's  boats. 
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THEORIES  OF  FOOD. 


A   LETTEn  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sm,— In  the  pa^es  of  Ma^a  for 
MarcQ  1858,  and  subseqnently  m  the 
Physioioffy  cf  Common  Life^  Liebig's 
celebrated  Theory  of  Food  was  ex- 
amined at  some  length.  The  conclu- 
sion there  arrived  at  was,  that  the 
theory  is  erroneous  in  Method,  and 
erroneous  in  its  applications :  it  is 
neither  to  be  justified  by  philosophy, 
nor  by  experience ;  but  is  simply  a 
brilliant  hypothesis,  very  ingenious 
and  very  captivating,  by  which 
chemistry  attempts  to  explain  a  phy- 
siological problem. 

That  an  attack  on  a  generally 
accepted  theory  would  provoke 
counter  attacks  from  some  of  its 
advocates,  was,  of  course,  foreseen. 
Had  it  been  received  in  silence,  I 
should  have  been  disappointed.  As 
the  question  is  one  of  some  scientific 
interest,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  examine  briefly  the  arguments,  pro 
and  COD.  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  reply  to  any  observations 
that  affect  me  personally ;  such  things 
naturally  and  silently  right  them- 
selves; but  the  discussion  of  argu- 
ments on  scientific  grounds  ought 
not  to  be  shunned. 

There  are  three  eminent  critics  who 
challenge  attention,  as  defenders  of 
Liebig's  theory,  and  theseare— lst,Dr 
Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  who  in  that  Uni- 
versity delivered  alectureon  *^ Animal 
NutrUion,  with  reference  to  remarks 
on  that  subject  contained  in  Lewes^s 
^Physiology  of  Common  Life;^^* 
2d,  Prof.  Bischoff,  the  distinguished 
erabryologist,  who  reviewed  the 
German  translation  of  the  Physuh- 
lo(jy;i  and,  3d,  A  writer  in  our  lead- 
ing medical  organ,  J  whom,  for  brev- 


ity, I  shall  style  "  the  Reviewer.'* 
Dr  Daubeny  treats  his  antagonist 
with  that  perfect  courtesy  whidi 
ought  to  reign  in  all  controversy  * 
Bischoff  is  angry  for  his  friend  and 
master,  Liebig;  and  the  Reviewer 
is  angiy  for  some  one  dse.§ 
The    objections    I    raised    were 

Xinst  the  radical  vice  of  philoso- 
^  Q  Method,  which  attempts  to 
solve  physiological  problems  by  che- 
mistry alone.  A  large  part  is  of 
course  to  be  assigned  to  chemistry^ 
which  must  furnish  indispensable 
aid;  but,  on  a  priori  grounds,  I 
argued  that  chemistry  cannot  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  truly  vital  ques- 
tions ;  and,  on  a  posteriori  grounds, 
it  was  shown  that  no  success  has  yet 
followed  the  immense  labours  of  che- 
mists in  this  direction,  not  one  single 
practical  result  for  the  feeding  df 
animals  having  been  achieved.  To 
meet  these  objections,  therefore,  my 
critics  would  have  to  show  that 
success  is  possible,  and  that  it  has 
been  attained  in  such  measure  as 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the 
Method. 

Bischoff  disposes  of  all  that  has 
been  ur^ed  on  these  heads,  by  soom- 
fully  calling  me  "a  vitalist  of  the 
old  school.*'  But  this  proves  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  with  which  he  has 
read  the  work  he  criticises,  since  not 
only  is  that  work  in  unequivocal 
antagonism  to  the  vitalist  doctrine, 
but  contains  a  cautionary  disclaimer 
against  this  misinterpretation,  placed 
as  a  note  to  the  very  passage  which 
condemns  the  chemical  method. 
After  a  mistake  so  glaring,  Bischoff 
finds  no  difficulty  in  the  following 


*  Printed  in  the  Oardeners*  Chronicle^  December  24  and  31,  1859. 

t  AlUjemeine  Zeitung,  30th  and  SUt  May  1860. 

X  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chi rurgical  Review,  October  1860. 

§  Ho  writes  thus :  **  Mr  Lowes^s  tendencies  are  so  decidedly  iconoclastic,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  delight  him  so  much  as  smashing  the  idola  of  what 
he  deems  an  erroneous  system.  He  appears  to  forget,  however,  that  this  is  a  game 
at  which  two  can  play,  and  that  possibly  some  one  of  those  whom  he  has  treated 
so  cavalierly  may  upset  the  idolon  which  he  would  set  up  in  his  own  shape  for  the 
worship  of  his  admiring  followers."  Can  it  be  that  the  Reviewer  is  one  of  thoso 
who  have  been  cavalierly  treated  ? 
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deduction:—" Thus,  as  Herr  Lewes 
fails  to  understand  the  right  princi- 
ple of  the  application  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  require  of 
them  unreasonable  demands.  He 
falls  into  the  common  error  of  be- 
lieving that  when  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry at  any  time  fail  to  explain  a 
phenomenon  in  the  organic  world, 
this  is  a  proof  of  their  inapplicability 
to  such  phenomena.  An  unexplained 
phenomenon  is  to  him  a  proof  against 
any  chemical  theory."  Upon  this 
we  remark  that,  had  Biscnoff  read 
with  reasonable  attention,  be  would 
have  seen  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
applicability  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry becauEe  of  one  unexplained 
phenomenon,  but  because  no  pheno- 
menon of  a  trul3r  vital  character  has 
ever  been  explained  by  them,  and 
because  none  can  ever  be  explained 
by  them  alone.  "  The  chemists," 
I  said,  **  whatever  we  may  think  of 
them,  will  continue  their  labours,  • 
analysing,  weighing,  experimenting, 
and  propounding  hypotheses;  and 
it  is  right  they  should  do  so :  all 
honour  and  success  to  them !  But 
if  the  question  of  Food  is  to  receive 
any  practical  solution,  it  must  no 
longer  be  left  in  their  hands  ^  or  only 
such  details  of  it  left  in  their  hands 
as  properly  belong  to  them.  It 
must  be  tsJcen  up  oy  the  physiolo- 
gists, who,  while  availing  themselves 
of  every  chemical  result,  will  carry 
these  into  another  sphere  and  test 
them  by  another  method.  Not  a  step 
can  the  physiologist  advance  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  chemist ; 
but  he  must  employ  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  explorationy  not  of  aedzut- 
tion — as  a  pillar,  not  a  pinnacle — an 
instrument,  not  an  aim.  The  chem* 
ist  may  analyse  fat  for  him  ;  but  he, 
on  receiving  this  analysis,  will  re- 
quest the  chemist  not  to  trouble  him  • 
with  hypotheses  respecting  the  part 
played  by  fat  in  the  organism ;  for 
although  the  chemist  mav  accurately 
estimate  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
oxidation  of  so  much  fat  out  of  the 
orjQ;anism,  the  physiologist  has  to  do 
with  a  vital  lab!oratory,  extremely 
unlike  that  in  which  the  chemist 
works,  and  he  has  to  ascertain  how 
the  fat  comports  itself  there."  In 
^thsr  words,  although  the  chemist 
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may  successfully  show  how  much 
heat  would  be  evolved  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  a  given  amount  of  fat,  he 
has  no  ri^ht  to  assume  that  this 
oxidation  is  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  organism,  and  that  this  amount 
of  liberated  heat  is  the  only  purpose 
subserved  by  the  fat. 

Dr  Daubeny  does  not  fall  into 
this  error ;  but,  being  a  chemist,  he 
not  unnaturally  seeks  to  defend  the 
claims  of  his  science.  He  would 
have  us  hold  fast  by  Chemistry  un- 
til Physiology  is  in  a  condition  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  it.    He 


"  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  in 
the  course  of  this  lecture  with  regai*d  to 
diet  and  nutrition,  will  not  be  thrown 
away,  if  they  only  serve  to  sharpen  in- 
quiry by  showing  how  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  most  ordinary 
processes  of  the  animal  economy  can  be 
regarded  as  explained.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  there  is  no  difference  between 
myself  and  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
popular  work  so  often  alluded  to  in  thia 
lecture — a  work  which  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  my  hearers  as  one 
highly  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
questions  of  physiology,  not  only  from 
the  lively  and  graphic  manner  in  which 
the  facts  are  placed  before  us,  but  also 
4rom  the  variety  of  information  brought 
together  from  so  many  distinct  sources. 
My  only  complaint  with  the  author  is, 
that  because  Chemistry  is  confessedly 
unable  to  explain  much  that  is  taking 
place  within  our  microcosm,  and  be- 
cause it  has  presented  us  with  question- 
able explanations  of  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  it  has  dealt,  he 
would  discourage  us  from  accepting  its 
guidance  altogether,  foigelting  that  for 
nearly  all  we  know  for  certain  with  re- 
gard to  animal  heat,  respiration,  and 
digestion,  we  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  chemist." 

Dr  Daubeny  is  correct  in  awarding 
to  chemists  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  maior  part  of  the  little 
that  is  accurately  known ;  but  little 
is  known,  and  one  reason  of  this  is 
because  tne  physiologists  have  left 
these  subjects  to  the  chemists,  who 
can  only  furnish  explanations  of 
chemical  processes.  In  vi^]  pheno- 
mena there  are  physical  and  chemi- 
cal processes  at  work  ;  for  these  we 
need  the  aid  of  the  physicist  and 
chemist ;  but  over  and  above  these, 
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there  are  processes  dependent  on 
complicated  and  special  conditions 
which  constitute  vital  phenomena,  and 
which,  because  they  are  complicated 
and  special,  and  unliJx  the  simpler 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  inorganic 
world,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  inorganic  phenomena.  My 
protest  was  against  our  accepting 
the  plausible  hypotheses  dedncea 
from  the  laws  or  chemical  action 
out  of  the  organism :  these  hypo- 
theses are  not  only  fallacious  guides 
in  practice,  but  are  iniurious  because 
they  satisfy  the  intellectual  craving 
for  an  explanation,  and  thus  prevent 
the  true  explanation  being  sought. 
"  It  is  a  fact,"  I  said,  "that  physio- 
logy  is  at  present  in  too  incomplete 
a  condition  to  answer  the  chief  ques- 
tion raised  respecting  Food;  and 
this  fact  it  was  desirable  to  bring 
into  the  clear  li^ht  of  evidence ;  for 
on  all  accounts  it  is  infinitely  better 
that  we  should  understand  our  i^o- 
rance,  than  that  we  should  continue 
believing  in  hypotheses  which  en- 
lighten none  of  the  obscurities  ga- 
thering round  the  question.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  impatiently  turn  our 
eyes  away ;  the  darkness  never  dis- 
appears merely  because  we  cease  to 
look  at  it." 

On  this  general  question  of  Me- 
thod the  Reviewer  says  nothing. 
Let  me  therefore  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  defence  set  up  for 
Liebig's  theorjr  of  food,  which  is 
the  more  special  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. The  theory  propounded  by 
Liebig  may  be  thus  Driefiy  stated : 
Animals  require  food  for  two  pur- 
poses, to  build  up  the  fabric,  and 
Keep  up  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies.  The  first,  called  jylasttc,  or 
tissue-making  food,  is  furnished  only 
by  certain  oi^ganic  substances  which 
contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  ele- 
ments. The  second,  called  regpira- 
tori/y  or  heat-making,  is  furnished  by 
certain  organic  subetances  destitute 
of  nitrogen.  In  other  words^  nitro- 
genous substances  are  tissue-making, 
non-nitrogenous  substances  are  heat- 
makmg.  Albuminous  substances  are 
those  which  form  the  animal  fabric, 
and  bestow  on  it  its  vital  properties. 
Carbonaceous  substances— fats,  oils, 
starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  ^c.-~ are,  on 
the  contra^,  quite  incapable  of  enter- 
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ing  into  the  composition  of  the  tis- 
sues ;  they,  are,  nowever,  of  great 
use  in  the  organism,  being  "  burned" 
there  by  the  orjrgen  taken  in  during 
respiration,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
heat  required.  Besides  these  nitro- 
genous and  carbonaceous  substances, 
there  are  several  inorganic  substances 
— salts,  iron,  water,  &c, — which  must 
be  regarded  as  accessories  for  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  organism. 
Against  this  theory  a  long  list  of 
objections  was  advanced.  To  the 
proposition  that  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  plastic,  and  non-nitro- 
genous heat-making,  I  opposed  the 
admitted  fEicts  that  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  heat-making  ob  well  as 
plastic,  and  that  the  non-nitrogenona 
are  plastic  as  well  as  heat-making ; 
consequently  the  distinction  between 
the  two,  as  one  of  kind,  falls  to  the 
^und :  both  substances  are  nutri- 
tive, and  not  the  former  only,  as 
Liebig  asserts.      Bischolf  and  the 


Reviewer  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this 
objection  by  saying  that  Liebig  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  albuminous 


substances  are  also  heat -making. 
This  is  true:  but  his  theory  dis- 
regards it,  and  most  explicitly  denies 
that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances 
are  plastic,  or  have  any  claim  to  be 
ranked  as  nutritive  in  the  proper 
sense. 

"  The  divisioii  of  food,"  I  said,  *into 
nitro^nous  and  noD-nitrogenoua,  is  a 
chemical  diviaion  to  ^rhidi  no  objec- 
tion need  be  made,  for  it  expreaaes  a 
chemical  focL  But  when  the  fact  that 
albuminous  subatances  form  a  necessary 
proportion  of  oi^ganised  tissues,  is  mado 
the  ground  for  specially  distinguishing 
them  as  plastic ;  and  when  the  presence 
of  nitrogen  in  these  substances  is  made 
the  ground  for  specially  distinguishing 
nitrogen  as  the  plastic  element,  the  per- 
centi^  of  which  is  to  afford  the  standard 
of  nutritive  value,  we  see  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  chemical  reasonings  applied  to 
physiology,  which  a  confrontation  with 
nature  suffices  to  upset.  For  observe: 
while  it  is  true  that  '  albumen  is  the 
foundation,  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  series  of  peculiar  tissues  which  are 
the  seat  of  vital  actions'  (Liebig)— while 
it  is  true  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  oi^ganised  UBSuea  is  that  they  contain 
albuminous  substances  as  necessary  in- 
gredients; not  less  is  it  true  that  the 
other  substances,   thus  arbitrarily  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  rank  of  tissue-makers — 
namely,  the  fats,  oiU,  and  salts,  all  des- 
titute of  nitrogen — are  a«  essential  as 
albumen  itself.  Xot  a  celly  not  a  fibre,  can 
he  formed,  nor  can  subsist,  without  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fat  and  salts.  Not  a  tis- 
sue  can  come  into  being,  nor  continue  its 
functions,  without  a  large  proportion  of 
non-nitrogenous  materials — a  proportion 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  nitrogenous." 

**  This  is  au  anatomical  fact  which 
mui^t  surely  dircredit  the  idea  of  select- 
ing one  element  out  of  several,  all  in- 
dispensable,  and  assigning  to  it  alone  the 
character  of  nutritive.  If  tissues  were 
composed  of  albumen,  or  any  other  nitro- 
genous  substance,  vithout  the  admixture 
of  fats,  water,  and  salts ;  and  if  albumen 
did  not  likewise  disengage  heat  in  its 
transformations,  Liebig's  classification 
would  be  strictly  accurate :  but  in  the 
face  of  anatomicfd  evidence  which  shows 
that  no  such  tissue  exists,  and  in  face  of 
the  physiological  evidence  that  even  al- 
bumen undergoes  chemical  changes  ac- 
companied by  the  disengagement  of  heat, 
the  classification  must  be  rejected.  In. 
deed,  the  anatomist  must  ask  with  sur- 
prise,  whether  what  he  calls  the  adipose 
tissue  is,  or  is  not,  chiefly  composed  of 
fat!  Is  the  fat  which  exists  in  the 
muscles,  cartilages,  and  bones  an  acci- 
dent— a  thing  not  worthy  of  being  taken 
into  account?  The  answer  cannot  be 
dubious.  In  100  parts  of  muscle  there 
are  only  25.55  parts  solid  matter,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  4.25  are  fat.  In  100 
parts  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
fat  bears  the  large  proportion  of  13.9, 
whereas  albumen  is  oidy  9.0;  in  the 
grey  substance  of  the  brain,  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  is  4.7  to  albumen  7.5.  If 
after  this  it  be  said  that  fat  does  not 
help  to  form  tissue,  is  not  an  essential 
integral  element  of  tissue,  and  conse- 
quently plastic,  in  the  most  rigorous 
sense  of  the  word,  the  anatomist  must 
confess  that  he  fails  to  understand  the 
language  employe<l. 

**  The  reader  need  not  be  informed 
that  Liebig  is  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
which  can  be  brought  against  him,  and 
that  if  he  errs  it  is  from  theoretic  bias. 
He  is  a  chemist,  and  views  these  ques- 
tions in  their  chemical  light  To  the 
chemist  muscle  is  not  a  compound  sub- 
stance; for  all  those  substances  over 
and  above  albumen  which  he  finds  in  it, 
he  regards  as  mere  accessories:  the 
essential  and  characteristic  element  for 
him  is  the  albuminous  sub8t(ince.  But 
to  the  anatomist  all  the  substances  are 
essential,  because  it  is  by  their  united 
properties  that  the  muscle  performs  its 
peculiar  oflices.    A  muscle  deprived  of 
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its  water  will  no  longer  act  as  a  muscle  : 
the  anatomist  therefore  regards  water  as 
essential  to  the  muscle ;  the  chemist  re- 
gards it  as  an  accessory.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  water  may  bo  disregarded :  it 
will  not  interfere  with  chemical  reac- 
tions. In  the  organism,  the  water  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  functional  activity 
of  the  muscle  as  the  albumen  itself. 
Liebig,  however,  regards  water  and  fat 
as  having  only  a  physical  influence  : — 

"  *  Many  of  the  physical  properties  of 
organs,  or  tissues,  depend  on  the  presence 
of  their  non-nitrogenons  constituents — 
namely,  of  water  and  fat.  These  bodies 
assist  in  the  changes  and  processes  by 
which  the  oi^nised  structures  arc  form- 
ed. Fat  has  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
cells ;  and  on  water  depends  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  and  of  all  other  juices.  So 
also  the  milk-white  colour  of  cartilage, 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  (of  the 
eye),  the  softness,  plasticity,  flexibility, 
and  elasticity  of  muscular  fibre  and  of 
membranes,  all  depend  on  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  water  in  each  ca^e.  Fat  is  a 
never-failing  constituent  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  nerves;  hair, 
horn,  daws,  teeUi,  and  bones,  always 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  water  and 
fat.  But  in  these  parts  water  and  fat 
are  only  mechanically  absorbed,  as  in  a 
sponge,  or  enclosed  in  drops,  as  fat  is  in 
cells,  and  they  may  be  removed  by 
mechanical  pressure,  or  by  solvents, 
vithotU  in  the  least  affecting  the  structure 
of  the  parts.  They  never  have  an  oi^gan- 
ised  form  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
always  take  that  of  the  ports,  the  pores 
of  which  they  fill  They  do  not  there- 
fore belong  to  the  plastic  constituents 
of  the  body  or  of  the  food.*  A  little 
further  on  he  repeats  the  statement  that 
'  they  take  no  direct  share  by  their  ele- 
ments in  the  formation  of  organs,'  and 
that  they  have  '  no  vital  properties.* 

**  By  these  expressions  it  is  clear  that, 
in  his  view,  organs  are  not  formed  out  of 
fat  and  water,  as  well  as  out  of  albumen ; 
but  that  these  substances  are  merely  ac- 
cessory, and  afford  the  requisite  physical 
conditions ;  just  as,  when  we  use  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  the  water  in  which 
the  salt  is  dissolved  counts  for  nothing 
in  the  chemical  agency  of  the  salt.  And 
from  several  conversations  I  had  with 
this  distinguished  philosopher,  in  which 
he  stated  his  point  of  view,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  is  the  explanation  of  all 
the  difierences  which  exist  between  him 
and  those  physiologists  who  oppose  his 
hypothesis.  My  answer  then  was  what 
it  is  now — namely,  that  to  the  anatomist, 
nerve-tissue  without  fat  is  no  longer  vital 
nerve;  and  blood  without  water  is  no 
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loDger  vital  blood.  To  suppose  that 
water  simply  gives  fluidity  to  blood, 
when  in  tniUi  it  is  as  much  an  integral 
constituent  of  blocd  as  albumen  itself, 
is  equivalent  to  sajiug  that  heat  only 
gives  expansion  to  steam — steam  itself 
being,  as  all  know,  the  product  of  the 
operation  of  heat  on  water.  If  fat  has 
no  vital  properties  in  itself,  neither  has 
albumen  in  itself.  To  say  that  fat  and 
water  are  'mechanically  absorbed/  is 
to  contradict  anatomical  evidence,  which 
shows  Uiem  to  be  structurally  combinedf 
and  always  in  constant  quantities,  vary- 
ing within  very  small  limits. 

'*A  classification  of  Food,  more  or 
less  imperfect,  would  not  trouble  us,  did 
it  cot  lead  to  important  errors,  as  in  the 
present  case.  No  sooner  do  we  accept 
the  idea  of  nitrogenous  food  being  the 
plastic  materia],  than  we  are  landed  on 
the  proposition  that  'only  those  sub- 
stances are  in  a  strict  sense  nutritious 
articles  of  food,  which  either  contain 
albumen,  or  a  substance  capable  of  being 
converted  into  albumen ' — a  proposition 
elsewhere  expressed  in  even  a  cruder 
form  :  '  Only  nitrogenous  substances  are 
capable  of  conversion  into  blood.*  Such 
passages  as  these  are  only  intelligible, 
coming  from  so  eminent  a  writer,  when 
we  remember  that  the  chemical  point 
of  view  dictates  them.  To  the  chemist, 
indeed,  only  nitrogenous  subetances  are 
capable  of  conversion  into  Blood;  but 
to  the  anatomist  eveiy  substance  which 
enters  into  the  normal  structure  of  Blood 
must  be  reckoned  among  those  capable 
of  conversion  into  it.  He  cannot  sepa- 
rate one  part  of  the  Blood  from  another, 
as  the  chemist  does — ^he  must  take  the 
whole  structure  as  he  finds  it,  for  it  is 
with  the  whole  structure  that  the  func- 
tions are  performed.*' 

I  pause  here  to  confess  that  in  the 
succeeding  sentence  I  fell  into  an 
error  which  the  Reviewer  veiy  trium- 
phantly exposes.  The  error  is  in  the 
statement  that  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogenous substances  in  the  blood  is 
only  80  in  1000  parts ;  whereas  my 
own  figures  show,  as  the  Reviewer 
points  out,  that  the  proportion  is  202 
to  1000.  How  this  error  of  calcula- 
tion was  made  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand ;  but  the  Reviewer  will 
hardly  expect  me  to  admit  (or  expect 
others  to  oelieve)  that  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  mv  wilful  misrepresentation 
and  reckless  audacity  of  statement 
when  I  have  ''  any  point  to  gain ; " 
for  the  error  in  the  calculation  does 
not  affect  my  ai:gument.    The  arga- 
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ment  remains  undisturbed.  Against 
Liebig*s  assertion  that  "  only  nitro- 
genous substances  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  bloody"  the  objection 
was  raised  that  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances form  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
blood ;  and  when  the  Reviewer's  cor- 
rection is  adopted— when  the  tenth 
becomes  a  fifth— the  objection  re- 
mains as  valid  as  before,  since  the 
remaining  four-JiftJis  are  indispen- 
sable constituents  of  the  blood.  I 
will  go  further, — I  will  imitate  the 
Reviewer,  and  discard  water  alto- 
gether from  the  calculation  —  al- 
though in  several  places  I  hare 
insisted  that  water  is  as  much  an 
integral  constituent  of  the  blood  as 
albumen  is,  and  as  constant  in  its 
quantities ;  yet  even  thus  restricted, 
we  find  the  blood  contains  14  i>art8 
of  non-nitrogenous  to  202  parts  nitro- 
genous, and  these  14,  although  small 
m  proportion,  form  an  indispensable 
integer  in  the  sum  :  '*  without  them, 
blood  would  cease  to  be  blood." 

Liebig  founded  his  theoretical  dis- 
tinction between  plastic  and  heat- 
making  foods,  and  declared  that  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  could  only  be 
considered  as  heat-makiDg  and  acces- 
sory ;  my  answer  was,  that  anatomy 
very  explicitly  declares  these  sttl>- 
stanoes  to  be  as  truly  constituent  of 
the  tissues  as  albumen  itself.  N  o  one 
disputes  that  I  am  right  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact    Dr  Daubeny  says — 

"Mr  Lewes,  in  objecting  to  Liebig's 
theory  of  nutrition,  states,  with  perfect 
correctness,  that  the  oily  and  saccharine 
materials  which  are  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, do  more  than  merely  minister  to 
the  production  of  animal  heat;  fat, 
which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
animal  body,  being  derived  from  those 
portions  of  our  food.  This  is,  however, 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Liebig,  who  attributes  the  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  system  to  the  excess  of 
those  materials  taken  in,  beyond  what 
is  expended  in  the  nroduction  of  beat ; 
the  only  apparent  aiscrex>ancy  between 
the  two  statements  being  that  Liebig 
would  seem  to  represent  the  fat  as  ex- 
cremcntitious — that  is,  stored  up  to  meet 
tho  demands  of  animal  heat — and  not  to 
fulfil  any  specific  function  in  the  oi^gan- 
ism ;  whereas  Lewes  points  out  that  it 
forms  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
brain,  and  that  it  is  not  entirely  got  rid 
of  even  firom  other  parts  of  the  body 
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in  cues  of  stanratioD,  where  the  tissues 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon  for  Uie 
maintenaooe  of  the  heat  necessary  for 
vitality." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  mach  greater  than  Dr 
Daubeny  states.  Liebig  regards 
fat  as  an  accessory,  witnout  vital 
properties;  anatomy  regards  it  as 
an  essential,  having  vital  properties. 
Liebi^  says  fat  is  not  structurally 
combined  with  the  tissuesy  and  takes 
no  share  in  the  formation  of  organs : 
it  is  merely  so  much  stored-np  fuel 
to  be  burned.  In  direct  contra- 
diction, I  refer  to  the  undisputed 
teaching  of  anatomy,  that  fat  u 
structurally  combined  with  the  tis- 
sues, and  constitutes  an  essential 
plastic  element.  Indeed,  so  clear  is 
anatomical  teaching  on  this  point, 
that  the  Reviewer  turns  rather  con- 
temptuously against  Liebig : — 

"  We  are  far,"  he  says,  "  from  desir- 
ing to  uphold  the  Chemical  Theory  of 
Food,  as  crudely  and  dogmatically  put 
forward  by  Liebig  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  fitness  of 
any  particular  substance  to  serve  as 
plastic  or  flesh-forming  material  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen it  may  contain.  It  is  clear,  too, 
thp.t  either  fat,  or  some  non-nitrogenous 
substance  which  may  be  turned  into 
&t,  is  required  as  a  constituent  of  food 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  tissue.  Mr 
Lowes  is  fully  justified  in  the  statement, 
that '  not  a  cell, not  a  fibre,  can  be  formed, 
nor  can  subsist,  without  a  certain  amount 
of  fat  and  salts.' " 

Having  thus  given  up  Liebig,  the 
Reviewer  turns  upon  me  with  this 
remark:  "But  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  how  Mr  Lewes, 
with  the  facts  before  him  (respecting 
the  composition  of  the  blood),  can  go 
on  to  say — '  Not  a  tissue  can  come 
into  being,  nor  continue  its  functions, 
without  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
nitrosenouB  matenalB—a  proportion 
greatly  exceeding  the  nitrogenous.* 
The  materials  of  tissues  are^  of  course, 
derived  from  the  blood:  it  is  in  the 
blood,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  this  '  large  proportion'  of  non- 
nitrogenous  subistancea  Will  Mr 
Lewes  kindly  enb'ghten  our  ignor- 
ance, and  show  us  how  to  find  it 
there  1"  This  avowal  of  ignorance 
is,  of  course,  an  oratorical  artifice ; 
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yet  if  I  do  not  take  the  Reviewer 
at  his  word,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
defend  myself  by  stating  what  are 
the  facts  implied  in  tne  passage 
thus  questioned.  Instead  of  ad- 
dressing the  Reviewer,  which  might 
seem  an  impertinence,  I  will  re- 
quest the  reader  to  consult  the 
tables  compiled  from  the  best  and 
latest  authorities  by  Moleschott,  and 
published  in  his  Pkysiologie  der 
jyahrungsmiUel  (1859),  and  there  we 
shall  learn  that  even  the  muscles 
contain  in  1000  parts  no  less  than 
798.90  of  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents—namely, 32.70  fat,  31.10  salts, 
and  735. 10  water.  The  proportion  in 
nerves  is,  of  course,  still  larger,  be- 
ing 221.11  fat,  8.52  salts,  and  570.78 
water.  Still  larger  is  the  proportion 
in  the  spinal  chord— namely,  236.14 
fat,  3.66  salts,  and  685.25  water. 
Now,  as  muscles  and  nerves  consti- 
tute the  peculiarly  animal  tissues, 
those  on  which  the  activities  of  life 
draw  most  largely,  we  need  pursue 
this  inquiry  no  further  to  find  the 
amplest  justification  for  my  assertion 
that  a  large  proportion  of  non-nitro- 
genous substances  entera  into  the 
composition  of  every  tissue. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  un- 
scientific reader  that  tissues,  which 
draw  their  materials  from  the  blood, 
should  nevertheless  contain  so  much 
more  of  any  substance  than  the 
blood  itself  contains;  and  this  pa- 
radox seems  to  have  puzzled  even 
the  Reviewer.  But  the  composition 
of  no  tissue  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
portions found  in  the  blood;  ouen 
the  figures  show  an  extreme  diver- 
gencCj  as  in  the  case  of  bone,  which 
contams  611  parts  of  salts,  and  only 
90  of  water,  in  every  1000  parts, 
whereas  blood  contains  about  7  of 
salto,  and  784  of  water.  The  expla- 
nation is,  that  the  blood  is  constantly 
fluctuatin^,and  the  tissues  constantly 
accumulating ;  each  tissue  draws  from 
the  blood  those  particles  needed  for 
its  own  growth,  and  snfifers  the  others 
to  ptss  on  to  supply  the  wants  of 
other  tissues.  It  would  be  a  paradox  ' 
and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the 
tissues  contained  more  of  anv  sub- 
stance than  was  ever  in  the  blood;- 
but  it  is  as  easv  to  understand  why 
the  tissues  should  contain  more  than 
can  be  found  in  tiiie  blood  at  any  mo* 
2  z 
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ment,  as  to  understand  why  a  man 
whose  salary  is  only  six  guineas  a- 
week  may  have  two  hundred  pounds 
stored  up  at  his  banker's. 

Mjr  answer  to  the  Reviewer  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  every  tissue  the  pro- 
portion of  non-nitrogenous  substan- 
ces necessary  to  its  existence  and 
vital  properties  as  a  tissue,  is  large ; 
and  this  fact  remains,  though  in  a 
less  conspicuous  eminence,  even  if 
we  omit  water  altogether  from  the 
calculation.  But  can  water  be  fairly 
omitted?  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  water  used  in  a  steam-engine, 
indispensable  though  it  be ;  the  engi- 
neer founds  his  calculation  solely  on 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed;  in 
like  manner— it  has  been  ar^ed — 
water  may  be  indispensable  tor  the 
vital  activities,  but  yet  be  disregarded 
in  a  question  of  Food,  our  attention 
being  mainly  given  to  the  albumin- 
ous substances.  There  is  a  fallacy  in 
this  argument.  Water  happens  to 
be  so  abundant  as  to  cost  nothing ; 
it  is  therefore  omitted  in  calculations 
of  cost  I  but  it  is  not  omitted  in  prac- 
tice or  in  theory.  If  water  had  to  be 
purchased  by  the  bucket  or  the  pint, 
engineers  and  physiologists  would 
give  it  a  very  prominent  place  in 
Qieir  calculations— one  before  that 
even  of  coal  and  albumen.  Now,  the 
theoretical  question  raised  by  Liebig 
is  not  one  of  cost,  but  one  of  consti- 
tuents ;  and  as  water  is  not  only  an 
invariable  indispensable  constituent 
of  every  tissue,  but  a  constituent 
whichj  within  narrow  limits,  is  con- 
stant m  quantity,  it  cannot  theoreti- 
cally be  disregarded.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  although  insisting  on 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  my  argument 
— if  all  the  water  and  all  the  inor- 
ganic materials  be  entirely  set  aside, 
and  only  organic  substances  allowed 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  disputant, 
even  then  Liebig  is  certainly  wrong 
in  excluding  fat  from  the  category 
of  plastic  materials,  seeing  tiiat  fat 
forms  a  constituent  of  all  tissues,  and 
of  some  tissues  it  forms  the  larger 
proportion. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  Dr  Dau- 
-beny  and  the  Reviewer  that  they 
wander  from  the  question  when 
they  set  up,  as  a  defence,  that  fat 
18  the   most  efficient  heat-making 
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food.  The  theory  propounded  by 
Liebig  is  one  of  oi^nic  laws,  not 
of  economic  selection.  He  says 
that  fat  is  heat-making,  and  not  at 
all  tissue-making.  He  is  answered 
by  proving  that  fat  m  tissue  mak- 
ing. Hereupon  the  Reviewer  de- 
clares "  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  presence  of  fat  is  necessary 
for  the  generation  of  tissue ;  cons^ 
quently  neither  fat  nor  the  non-nitro- 
genous substances  capable  of  being 
converted  into  fat  can  properly  b^ 
regarded  as  non-plastic  ana  purely 
calorific."  Then  why  does  he  oppose 
me  for  showing  this,  and  how  does 
he  rescue  Liebig's  theory?  Sim- 
ply by  afiirming  that  fat  is  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  food  for  the 
requirements  of  animal  heat.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  it  does 
not  get  rid  of  the  objections  to  Lic- 
big*s  theory. 

Liebig's  theory  was  disputed  on 
three  separate  grounds.  First,  as  a 
question  of  Method,  the  pretensions 
of  chemistry  were  denied :  "and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  vindicate  these 
pretensions  on  philosophic  grounds. 
Secondly,  as  a  question  of  anatomy, 
I  disputed  the  assertions  on  which 
Liebig  founded  his  division  of  plastic 
and  respiratory  food— and  on  this 
head  Liebig's  error  is  admitted  by 
his  advocates  :  they  confess  that 
nitrogenous  food  is  both  plastic  and 
respiratory,  and  that  non-nitrogen- 
ous food  is  both  respiratory  and 
plastic.  Thirdly,  as  a  question  of 
practical  experience,  I  ar^ed  that 
Liebig's  theory  was  not  omy  proved 
at  fault  in  every  direct  experiment 
in  cattle-feeding,  but  did  not  exhibit 
that  general  and  approximative  con- 
cordimce  with  fact,  which  even  an 
imperfect  theory  might  exhibit,  when 
the  basis  on  which  it  rested  was 
sound.  Of  these  three  separate 
counts,  the  two  first  I  have  already 
examined,  and  on  them  I  may  con- 
sider myself  admitted  to  be  right  by 
my  critics.  Let  us  therefore  now 
examine  the  third. 

First,  I  must  remark  that  every 
attempt  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  foods  according  to  their 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  has  been  a 
striking  failure.  To  g^ve  only  one 
example.  Wheat  is  confessedly  su- 
perior to  beans,  pease,  uid  lentils  in 
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nutritive  value ;  yet  it  is  bo  much  in- 
ferior to  them  in  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen (about  one-half),  that  Liebig  is 
forced  to  attribute  its  nutritive  su- 
periority to  its  larger  proportion  of 
phosphates !  But  by  tnis  method  of 
argumg,  the  nutritive  value  may  be 
^withdrawn  from  the  nitrogen  alto- 
gether, and  assigned  to  the  phos- 
phates :  *^  if  nitrogen  is  the  plastic 
element,  and  its  percentage  afford 
the  true  nutritive  standard,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  phosphates 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it** 
When  the  chemists,  following  Lie- 
big,  draw  up  tables  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  different  articles  of 
food,  they  rely  on  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen;  and,  logically,  they  can 
rely  on  nothing  else,  if  tney  believe 
that  it  is  only  nitrogenous  material 
which  can  form  tissue.  But  the 
physiologist  who  should  attempt  to 
act  upon  such  guidance  would  be 
incessantly  at  fault,  and  would  not 
find  a  single  substance  answering  to 
such  previsions.  Nay,  even  the  al- 
buminous substances  themselves— 
those  which  Liebig  declares  to  be 
the  only  substances  that  are,  strictlv 
speaking,  nutritious  —  are  found, 
when  taken  alone,  to  be  incapable 
of  nourishing.  To  feed  an  animal 
on  albumen  adone  is  to  starve  it ;  it 
perishes  as  inevitably  as  if  no  food 
at  all  were  given. 

Passing  trom  the  examination  of 
particular  articles  of  food  to  the  diet 
of  nations  and  classes,  I  found  that, 
while  there  are  some  facts  which 
give  countenance  to  Liebig*s  views, 
there  are  many  others  so  diametri- 
cally opposite,  as  to  indicate  a 
radical  mistake  in  the  theory.  It 
appears  to  me  that  neither  Dr  Dau- 
beny  nor  the  Reviewer  has  properly 
appreciated  the  significance  of  these 
facts.  The  Reviewer  remarks,  ''In 
selecting  his  facts  to  throw  discredit 
upon  Liebi^*s  theory,  Mr  Lewes  has 
confined  himself  to  those  which 
happen  to  suit  his  purpose.**  True 
enough ;  and  it  is  the  objection 
whicn  may  be  made  with  greater 
force  against  Liebig  ;  we  have  both 
selected  the  facts  needed  for  our 
argument,  and  neglected  the  others. 
But  there  is  this  £fference  :  Liebig, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory,  ad- 
duces certain  examples  which  con- 
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firm  it;  to  prove  that  the  theory 
does  not  correspond  with  the  facts, 
I  adduce  the  examples  which  show 
that  want  of  correspondence.  There 
is  no  theory  which  cannot  boast 
of  facts  to  support  it,  but  a  true 
theory  embraces  all  the  facts ;  and 
when  any  contradiction  appears,  it 
is  held  to  be  an  indication  of  some 
imperfection  in  the  theory,  until  it 
can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
some  other  law. 

If  carbonaceous  food  is  only  taken 
to  keep  up  animal  temperature,  and 
not  to  tumish  materials  to  the 
tissues  it  is  clear  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  hot  climates,  who  waste  their 
tissues  in  all  vital  activities,  and 
who  require  comparatively  little  ani- 
mal heat,  ought  to  take  less  of  this 
carbonaceous,  heat -making,  food, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  cold  coun- 
triea  This,  indeed,  is  not  only  the 
ri^rous  deduction  from  Liebig*s 
pnndples;  it  is  the  unequivo^ 
statement  he  himself  makea  "  We 
expire  more  carbon,**  he  says,  "  at  a 
low  than  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
require  more  or  less  carbon  in  our 
food  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
consequently  more  is  required  in 
Sweden  than  in  Sicily;  and  in  our 
own  country  an  eighth  more  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  If  an  equal 
weight  of  food  is  consumed  in  not 
and  cold  climates.  Infinite  Wisdom 
has  ordained  that  very  unequal  pro- 
portions of  carbon  shall  be  taken 
in  it**  In  direct  contradiction  to 
this,  I  cited  the  fact  of  millions 
of  Hindoos  subsisting  chiefly  on  rice 
and  butter ;  that  is  to  sav,  in  a  hot 
climate,  selecting  heat-making  food, 
not  as  an  agreeaole  variety,  but  as  a 
staple.  According  to  theory,  the 
Hindoo  (except  wnen  he  is  in  the 
colder  mountainous  regions)  ought 
to  eat  very  little  carbonaceous  food ; 
according  to  fact  he  eats  very  little 
else.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Hindoo 
not  only  subsists  on  butter  and  rice, 
but  he  is  forced  to  eat  enormous 
quantities  in  order  to  extract  the 
necessary  amount  of  nitrogen,  rice 
only  containing  7  per  cent  of  that 
element  Liebig  calculates  the  pro- 
portion of  plastic  to  non-plastic  ma- 
terial in  rice  as  10  to  123,  whereas 
in  beef  it  is  10  to  17.  What,  then, 
becomes  ci  this  enormous  surplus  of 
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heatriDakiDg  food  in  a  climate  where 
the  heat  is  very  ^nreat  ?  There  is  an 
issue  from  this  dilemma :  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  starch  and  dextrine 
of  rice  are  not  converted  into  heat, 
but  only  the  fat  is  so  converted.  I 
say  this  is  possible ;  but  Liebig  has 
not  appealed  to  such  a  possibility^ 
for  he  could  only  do  so  by  destroy- 
ing the  very  theory  he  had  to  defend. 
If  the  starch  and  dextrine  are  not 
heat-makers,  then  his  classification 
of  the  carbonaceous  substances  as 
heat-makers  is  at  fault,  and  the  part 
played  by  starch  has  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  heat-makers,  as  he  assumes,  then 
we  must  ask  why  the  Hindoo  con- 
sumes them  so  largely  ? 

This  is  only  one  of  the  examples 
selected,  but  I  am  content  to  let  the 
decision  rest  on  it.  How  is  it  handled 
by  my  critics  ? 

"  Moral,  religious,and  political  con- 
siderationsL"  says  Br  Daubeny,  "  no 
less  than  tne  natural  promptings  of 
appetite,  influence  the  individual  and 
community  in  the  preference  for  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  and  the  rejection 
of  others.  If  the  Hindoo,  for  in- 
stance, lives  on  rice  and  butter,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  his  religious 
scruples  preclude  him  from  the  use 
of  animal  food."  If  the  kind  of  food 
were  a  question  of  taste  and  fancy, 
I  could  imderstand  this  argument; 
but  inasmuch  as  physiological  laws 
refuse  to  obey  moral,  religious,  and 
political  considerations  ->  inasmuch 
as  a  religious  dogma  cannot  convert 
a  heat-making  substance  into  one 
yielding  no  heat— we  must  reject  this 
defence  altogether,  although  the  Re- 
viewer refers  to  it  with  approbation. 
Liebig  affirms  the  carbonaceous  food 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  furnishing  heat.  I  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo,  who 
wants  considerably  less  heat  than 
the  European,  subsists  mainly  on 
this  heat-malung  food  j  whereupon 
I  am  told  that  tne  "  religious  obser- 
vances greatly  influence  the  result" 
This  is  the  ffrst  time  I  have  heard 
that  a  chemical  fact  obeys  a  theologi- 
cal edict  ^  and  that  a  law  of  nature 
changes  m  obedience  to  a  religious 
observance. 

The  Reviewer,  after  thus  explain- 
ing away  the  difficulty  presented  by 
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the  Hindoo,  remarks  that  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  labourers  subsist- 
ing mainly  on  potatoes,  and  labour- 
ers who  eat  largely  of  animal  food, 
proves  that  a  greater  amount  of 
work  can  be  got  out  of  the  latter. 
But  since  I  have  myself  (p.  174)  very 
explicitly  stated  this  fact,  the  Re- 
viewer might  have  hesitated  before 
adducing  it  in  defence  of  Liebig. 
We  must  say  the  same  of  what  fol- 
lows :  "  And  in  like  manner,  when 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
experience  of  individuals  or  bodies 
of  men  exposed  to  different  tempera- 
tures, it  18  found  that  the  diet  on 
which  heat  can  be  adequately  sup- 
ported in  even  the  colder  temperate 
dimatea,  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  an  additional  proportion  of  fat, 
or  of  some  other  efficient  heat-pro- 
ducing materia],  to  make  it  fit  fur 
the  maintenance  of  the  vigorous 
calorification  needed  by  those  who 
have  to  endure  the  rigours  of  an 
arctic  winter."  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  state  more  explicitly  than  I  have 
done  the  "fact  that,  m  cold  coun- 
tries, fat  and  oil  are  greedily  de- 
voured ;  and  it  is  the  most  striking 
fact  that  can  he  addiiced  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  now  under  disau- 
sionr  But  instead  of  leaping  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  fat  must  neces- 
sarily be  demanded  for  animal  heat, 
and  nothing  else,  I  said,  *'  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  fat  is  simply  so 
much  'combustible  material.^  The 
demand  for  fat  in  cold  countries  may 
arise  out  of  various  conditions."  In- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  until  the  part 
actually  played  by  fat  is  determined, 
the  experience  of  arctic  voyagers  can 
only  be  an  index,  not  an  answer. 
According  to  universal  experience, 
cold  causes  a  greater  demand  for 
food,  and  that  food  animal  food.  On 
the  chemical  theory,  this  increased 
demand  would  not  be  for  nitro^nous 
food,  since  that  merely  supplies  the 
waste  of  tissues,  but  for  carbonaceous 
food  (or  let  na  say  fat  only)  which 
can  be  burned,  to  supply  the  needful 
heat  Kow^  while  it  is  a  &ct,  well 
worth  considering,  that  the  Esqui- 
maux consume  large  quantities  of 
fat,  and  thus  countenance  the  chemi- 
cal theory,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
they  consume  enormous  quantities 
of  flesh ;  and  this  puts  the  chemical 
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theory  in  embarrassment.  While 
the  average  European  diet  may  be 
taken  at  six  or  seven  pounds  aailj, 
the  Esquimaux  are  said  to  eat  twenfy 
pounds  of  flesh  and  fat  daily.  As- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment, we  must  ask  two  questions : 
First,  is  it  the  greater  waste  of  tissue 
in  the  arctic  regions  which  renders 
this  enormous  increase  of  food  neces- 
sary ?  If  this  be  so,  then  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  a  krger  amount  of 
fat  being  necessarjr.  Secondly,  is  it 
only  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
for  heat  that  so  much  fat  is  required? 
If  so,  then  why  is  not  the  increase  of 
food  confined  to  the  oily  substances, 
and  why  is  tbe  consumption  of  flesh 
80  enormous  ?  Thus,  whichever  way 
we  view  it,  the  testim<9n^  of  arctic 
voyagers  can  only  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  chemical  theory,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  fixing  attention  solely  on  the 
fat,  ne^lectine  the  flesh  eaten  in 
quantities  so  far  surpassing  the  de- 
mands of  an  European.  The  Reviewer 
cannot  have  considered  this  diflBculty, 
for,  after  referring  to  the  twenfy 
pounds  of  flesh  and  oil  daily  eaten  by 
the  Esquimaux,  he  says— 

**  That  by  far  the  larger  proportion *of 
this  fat  must  be  'homed  off/  to  use 
Liebig*8  phrase,  without  ever  being  con- 
verted into  U^e,  we  apprehend  that 
every  well-informed  physiologist  must 
be  ready  to  admit.  For  let  us  look  what 
monstrous  assumptions  are  required  by 
Mr  Lewes's  doctrine,  that  no  food  is 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  heat,  until 
it  has  been  first  subjected  to  the  process  of 
iissue-formation,and  has  been  then  set  free 
by  the  waste  con8e<}uent  upon  exercise. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  assumed 
that,  by  some  wonderful  process  of  trans- 
formation which  Mr  Lewes  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain,  fat  to  any  amount  can 
be  turned  into  muscle.  That  muscular 
fibre  can  be  generated  at  the  expense  of 
anything  else  than  albuminoid  material, 
combined  with  a  minute  proportion  of 
fiit  and  the  requisite  salines,  we  may 
safely  challenge  Mr  Lewes  to  prove." 

The  challenge  is  a  ver^  safe  one, 
no  hint  of  such  a  proposition  having 
escaped  me ;  nor  do  I  understand  how 
a  physiologist  so  very  well-informed 
as  this  Reviewer  unquestionably  is, 
could  have  supposed  that  by  '*  waste 
of  tissue,**  only  muscular  tissue  was 
meant    I  said  that  *^  it  is  the  tissues 
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which  are  burned  (if  burning  there 
be),  and  not  the  food  itself;"  and  it  is 
to  this  cause  that  animal  heat  is 
chiefly  due :  the  Reviewer  is  therefore 
not  justified  in  speaking  as  if  muscle 
were  the  only  tissue,  and  in  asking 
how  fat  can  be  transformed  into 
muscle. 

We  return,  then,  to  our  position ; 
if  physiology  is  embarrassed  to  say 
what  hecomes  of  the  immense  amount 
of  fat  eaten  by  an  Esquimaux,  not 
less  is  the  embarrassment  created 
by  the  immense  amount  of  flesh. 
Supposing  all  the  fat  goes  to  sustain 
animal  heat,  what  b^mes  of  the 
surplus  flesh  ?  This  question  will  be 
seen  to  have  a  i^ore  formidable 
weight  when  we  learn  that,  according 
to  the  careful  and  elaborate  expen- 
ments  of  Bischoff'  and  Voit,  no  sooner 
did  the  amount  of  flesh  given  to  their 
dog  reach  a  certain  fi^e,  than  tbe 
dog  ceased  to  "bum  any  fat,  and 
supplied  the  whole  of  its  animal  heat 
from  its  nitrogenous  materials. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this 
controversy.  The  defenders  of  Lie- 
big  have  failed  to  show  that  his  Me- 
thod is  the  right  one,  and  that  chem- 
istry done  can  successfully  deal  with 
vital  problems,  of  which  food  is  one. 
They  have  failed  to  show  that  the 
anatomical  distinction  on  which  that 
theory  rests  is  one  which  an  anato- 
mist can  admit.  They  have  failed  to 
show  that  the  practice  of  various 
nations,  and  the  experience  of  cattle- 
feeders,  have  justified  the  previsions 
of  the  theory.  These  were  the  three 
points  on  which  my  batteries  were 
erected;  and,  until  those  batteries 
are  silenced,  the  defence  will  be  in 
vain. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  the  reader's 
time  by  any  notice  of  the  Reviewer's 
remarks  on  the  views  I  have  put 
forth  respectingthe  Nervous  System. 
There  is  m  them  so  obvious  a  want 
of  candour,  as  well  as  of  good  hard- 
hitting in  the  way  of  valid  objection, 
that  anything  like  rational  discus- 
sion becomes  impossible.  Instead  of 
wasting  valuable  space  with  such 
controversy,  it  will  be  better  to  con- 
clude this  letter  with  a  glance  at  the 
very  remarkable  work  published  by 
Bischoff  and  his  assistant  Dr  Voit, 
which  professes  to  place  Liebig's 
theory  m  a  somewhat   new  lights 
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while  coi)6rming  its  principles  by 
the  most  indiBputable  evidence.  It 
claims  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
Laws  of  Nutrition  in  Carnivorous 
Animals  established  umn  New 
Researches*  Remarkable  for  the 
patient  care  with  which  its  re- 
searches have  been  made  and  tabu- 
lated, this  work  is  also  interesting  to 
us  as  famishing  some  of  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  very 
theory  it  is  meant  to  uphold.  What 
degree  of  confidence  is  to  be  given  to 
its  method  and  calculations,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  These  will  in  due 
time  be  appreciated  by  scientific  in- 
quirers. Tor  the  present  I  am  con- 
tent to  accept  as  indisputable  all  ita 
facts  and  figures,  merely  to  show  how 
irreconcilable  they  are  with  the 
chemical  theory  of  food. 

The  experiments,  which  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  em- 
brace ^eat  varieties.  The  dog  is 
kept  without  food  for  several  days, 
and  the  waste  of  tissue  calculated. 
The  dog  is  fed  on  meat  alone^ 
freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  fat ; 
then  he  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat, 
in  varying  quantities  and  propor- 
tions; then  with  meat  and  sugar; 
with  meat  and  starch ;  with  bread 
and  starch ;  with  bread  alone ;  with 
meat  and  gelatine  ;  with  gelatine 
and  fat ;  and  with  gelatine  alone. 
The  same  dog  is  the  subject  of  all 
these  experiments,  and  his  mode  of 
life  is  rigorously  uniform. 

It  is  said  by  Liebig  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  fat  is  burned  at  once  in 
the  organism  to  supply  the  requisite 
animal  heat,  before  it  is  converted 
into  tissue ;  and  the  surplus  which 
is  not  burned,  is  stored  up  among 
the  tissues  as  so  much  accumulated 
material  ready  for  burning  when 
needed.  One  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  held  to  be  the  gradual  loss  of 
fat  which  takes  pla^  during  the 
winter-sleep  of  hybemating  animals, 
and  the  effect  of  starvation  seen  in 
the  sudden  leanness  of  the  starved 
animal  Now,  one  of  the  constant 
results  of  the  starvation-experiments 
of  Bischoff  and  Voit  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  hypothesis.    They 


state  it  as  a  law  of  the  organism  that 
the  waste  of  tissue  in  a  starving 
animal,  for  the  supply  of  heat  and 
motor-power,  is  always  proportionate 
to  the  mass  of  the  animal  '^  This 
relation  of  mass  to  waste  is  preserved 
also  with  respect  to  the  separate 
parts  of  the  animal,  its  flesh  and  its 
fat;  and  a  certain  interchangeable- 
ness  is  observed  between  the  two. 
An  animal  rich  in  flesh  wastes  more 
flesh ;  an  animal  rich  in  fat  wastes 
more  fat."  It  thus  appears  that  the 
amount  of  waste  is  not  determined 
by  the  greater  or  less  suitability  of 
stored-up  fat  as  a  heat-producer,  but 
is  simply  determined  by  the  amount 
of  fat  which  is  exposed  to  the  de- 
structive oxygen.  If  the  dog  has  a 
moderate  amount  of  stored-up  fuel 
with  a  large  amount  of  f^d  flesh, 
he  does  not,  as  the  chemical  theorv 
would  reauire,  begin  by  burning  all 
that  fat  before  drawing  upon  his 
muscle :  on  the  contrary,  he  spares 
much  fat,  and  wastes  much  muscle. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  both  fat 
and  muscle  are  subject  to  waste,  to 
supply  heat  and  motor-power ;  and 
not  tldat  the  fat  supplies  all  the  heat^ 
and  the  muscle  all  the  power.  This 
result  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  feeding  the  dog  on  fle^ 
alone.  When  a  certain  amount  of 
pure  flesh,  containing  not  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  fat,  was  given,  the 
dog  not  only  developed  the  requisite 
heat,  but  developed  more  than  when 
a  large  proportion  of  fat  was  given 
with  a  less  amount  of  meat.t  In 
another  direction  this  is  confirmed : 
the  dog  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  stored 
up  the  fat,  and  did  not  bum  it,  when 
the  quantity  of  meat  reached  a  cer- 
tain amount-t 

Thus,  from  three  several  sides, 
Liebig's  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be 
at  fault ;  and  neither  the  fat  in  the 
food,  nor  the  fat  stored  up  in  the 
tissues^  can  be  rightfully  claimed  as 
supplymg  the  whole  of  the  animal 
heat.  That  fat,  when  burned,  will 
yield  heat,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
disputing.  But  the  question  at  issue 
is,  boes  fat  serve  any  other  purpose 
in  the  organism  besides  that  of  fhr- 


•  Die  Ofietze  der  Emiihrung  des  FleiscJifrestera  durch  neue   UntatuchunQOi 
f€9tge»tellt.    Von  Dr  T.  L.  W.  BiscHOFr  und  Dr  Cabl  Voir.     1860. 
t  Compare  BiscHorF  and  Voir,  pp.  59,  ^^y  100.  J  Ibid.  262. 
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nishing  heat,  and  is  it  required  simply 
as  80  much  respiratory  food?  The 
imtenableness  of  Liebig's  view  is  Hilly 
shown  when,  to  facts  like  those  just 
named,  we  add  his  own  confession, 
that  nitrogenous  substances  also, 
when  burned,  yield  heat.  The  only 
distinctions  he  pretends  to  rely  on 
are  two :  First,  tnat  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  never  burned  until  after 
they  have  become  plastic,  and  have 
served  their  plastic  purposes,  whereas 
fat  is  bumea  simply  as  combustible 
material,  and  never  becomes  plastic ; 
this  we  nave  ahready  seen  to  be  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Secondly,  that 
although  nitrogenous  food  will  fur- 
nish animal  heat,  it  is  a  much  more 
expensive  means  of  supplying  heat 
than  by  a  due  admixture  of  fat  This 
may  be  true,  or  not  true ;  at  any  rate 
it  is  an  economic,  not  a  physiological 
question. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  add  that 
Bischoff  and  Voit,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  they  themselves  adduce,  uphold 
Liebig's  theor^r.  But  they  ao  so 
on  grounds  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  untenable ;  they  persist  in 
affirming  that  fat  and  carbonaceous 
substances  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
producing  heat,  and  that  although 
nitrogenous  substances  also,  and  in- 
evitably, Ornish  heat,  yet  they  do 
so  at  considerable  expense.  "Like 
everything  else  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism, this  relation  between  nitrogen- 
ous and  non-nitrogenous  foods,  as 
respects  the  demands  of  motor  force 
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and  heat,  is  most  advantageously 
and  simpiv  constituted.  If  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
is  metamorphosed,  and  much  force 
set  free,  then  fat  is  spared  and  stored 
up,  because  in  this  metamorphosis 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat  is  also 
developed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
such  amount  of  force  is  demanded, 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  metamor- 
phosis is  necessary,  then  there  is  the 
fat  ready  to  furnish  the  required 
heat,  and  save  the  tissues."  Now.  to 
answer  this  chemically  plausible,  but 
physioloeically  absurd,  argument,  it 
IS  enough  to  say  that,  were  it  true, 
violent  exercise  would  make  men  fat, 
and  idleness  make  them  lean;  be- 
cause in  violent  exercise  there  would 
be  such  a  consumption  of  tissue  as  to 
supply  the  requisite  heat,  without 
any  call  upon  the  fat  But  really 
the  arguments  put  forward  are  so 
weak,  and  so  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
real  problem  which  has  to  be  solved 
— namely,  the  nutrition  of  a  very  com- 
plex organism—that  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  trespass  further  on  the 
reader^s  patience.  It  is  enocgh  ta 
have  shown  that  the  facts  collected 
by  Bischoff  and  Voit  furnish  decisive 
ar^ments  against  the  theory  main- 
tained by  Liebig.  In  showing  this, 
I  have  added  one  more  justification 
of  the  criticism  on  the  chemical 
theory  which  is  made  in  TIi^  Fhy- 
aiology  of  Common  Life,  —  Yours 
truly, 

Georob  Henry  Lewes. 
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OUR  ONLY  DANOBB  DT  INDIA. 


A  LEABNED  judge,  in  passiDg  judg- 
ment lately,  declared  that  all  lawyers 
must  feel  ashamed  of  the  number  of 
conflicting  decisions  bearing  on  the 
case  before  him.  When  a  class  of 
men  devote  their  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  physical  or  social 
science,  they  feel  that  it  is  not  credit- 
able for  the  public  at  large  to  see 
that  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  study  and  experience. 
If  two  of  the  initiated  lay  down  dia- 
metrically opposite  opinions,  one  of 
them  at  least  must  be  wrong,  and 
the  uninitiated  murmur  that  some  of 
these  wise  men  are  no  better  than 
their  fellows,  for  the  most  ignorant 
individual  generally  knows  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  give  a  wrong  opinion 

rn  any  subject.  In  contemplating 
recent  l^slation  regarding  India, 
and  especiafiy  regarding  the  Indian 
army,  we  wonder  now  statesmen  and 
soldiers  can  hold  up  their  heads.  The 
blue-books  are  one  mass  of  contra- 
dictory opinions  from  men  daimiog 
to  be  nigh  authorities  on  the  subject. 
If  a  governor  propounds  one  scheme 
as  the  panacea  for  those  evUs  which 
affect  our  military  system,  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor immediately  decries  it 
as  certain  to  involve  the  empire  in 
ruin.  If  a  commander-in-chief  de- 
vises a  plan  to  organise  the  army, 
a  military  member  of  council  at  once 
steps  forward  to  assure  us  that  the 
disorganisation  of  the  army  will  be 
efi'ectually  secured  by  its  adoption. 
The  public  feels  little  enlightened  by 
these  discussions,  and  may  reason- 
ably doubt  whetner  its  rulers  feel 
enlightened  themselves.  We  are 
half  afraid  the  Indian  question  is  too 
intricate  for  the  little  wisdom  with 
which  the  world  is  governed,  and 
must  hope  that  the  measure  of  amal- 
gamating the  Indian  and  home  ser- 
vices, which  has  been  adopted  amid 
doubts  and  difficiilties,  may,  in  spite 
of  our  forebodings,  prove  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  after  all. 
It  would,  we  believe,  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  fill  many  pa^es  with 
curious  extracts  from  the  mmutes  of 
evidence  recorded  in  the  Blue-book 


on  this  subject,  but  we  shall  merely 

five  one  from  the  elaborate  minute 
y  Sir  James  Outram.  Sir  James  is 
the  great  opponent  of  amalgamating^ 
the  armies,  and  he  is  a  man  whose 
antecedents  entitle  him  to  be  heard. 
He  has  shown  himself  a  brave  com- 
mander in  the^  field,  and  his  uncom- 
promising honesty  as  a  politician 
threw  him  temporarily  under  a  cloud, 
from  which  he  emerged  only  to  shine 
more  brightly  than  before.  Yet  in 
Sir  James  Outram*s  scheme  for  or- 
ganising the  army,  the  first  physi- 
cal qualification  of  which  the  cadet 
must  bring  a  certificate,  is  that  of 
beiog  an  expert  swimmer— a  useful 
accomplishment  certainly,  but  which 
might  surely  be  dispensed  with  in 
officers  of  any  other  cavalry  corps 
than  the  horse-marines.  Sir  James 
proposes  that  an  officer  who  passes 
certain  examinations  for  the  a^jut- 
ant-general's  department  shall  be 
made  a  captain,  after  which,  if  he 
qualifies  for  the  quartermaster-gene- 
ial*s  department,  he  becomes  a  major ; 
and  if  ne  then  pass  an  examination 
for  the  judge-advocate-general*s  de- 
partment, he  becomes  a  lieutenant- 
colonel— a  pleasant  arran^ment  for 
those  who  bum  themidni^t  oil,  but 
not  for  those  who  watch  by  the 
bivouac  fires.  We  could  add  some 
equally  curious  extracts  from  the 
suggestions  of  Sir  James's  opponents, 
but  they  would  serve  nothing  to  our 
present  purpose. 

"  Our  only  danger  in  India,"  said 
Lord  Ellenborough,  ^^is  the  native 
army  ;'*  and  this  being  the  case,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
while  we  hold  India,  our  most  im- 
portant duty  is  to  keep  the  native 
army  obedient  and  contented.  There 
may  be  other  duties  more  pleasant 
and  apparently  more  profitable,  bat 
those  who  neglect  this  one  to  help 
the  spread  of  education,  or  improve 
the  communications  and  resources  of 
the  country,  have  no  claim  to  our 
approbation.  If  we  only  keep  our 
army  in  order,  but  do  nothing  to- 
wards educating  and  civilising  our 
fellow-subjects,  we  grossly  neglect  to 
fulfil  the  responsibiUties  of  our  situa- 
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lion  in  India ;  but  we  are  still  more 
culpable  if  we  allow  our  army  to  fall 
into  disorder  and  mutiny  while  giv- 
inff  our  whole  attention  to  the  peace- 
ful arts.  The  blessings  of  increased 
civilisation  are  too  dearly  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  fair  cities  piUaged  and 
fair  districts  rayaged—of  military 
law  established  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land— of  human  beings 
brought  by  hundreds  to  the  gallows, 
and  shot  by  thousands  in  the  field ; 
and  we  ourselves  will  not  be  com- 
pensated by-  the  pleasure  of  govern- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  for  having  our  countrywomen 
penodicaUy  murdered,  and  our  coun- 
trymen brutalised  by  becoming  the 
instruments  of  wholesale  executions. 
But  if  our  native  army  is  not  kept  in 
proper  order  and  discipline  it  will 
again  rise$  and  the  year  1867  may 
equal  1857  in  its  horrors. 

There  is  a  great  danger  that,  while 
we  admire  the  splendid  acts  of  hero- 
ism displayed  by  our  countrymen 
during  the  mutiny,  we  should  lose 
sight  of  the  discredit  which  the  mu- 
tiny itself  casts  upon  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration. Those  who  believe 
that  greased  cartridges  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  mutiny,  have  an  easy 
manner  of  getting  rid  of  this  ques- 
tion; but  we  do  not  believe  that 
'' grease  causes  revolutions,"  and 
cannot  accept  a  solution  which  would 
relieve  us  of  responsibility  by  attri- 
buting to  one  solitanr  error  of  judg- 
ment what  was  really  the  result  of 
half  a  century's  neglect  The  Hin- 
doos, it  has  been  said  by  some,  have 
at  any  rate  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  them  during 
the  suppression  of  the  mutinies,  for 
it  was  tne  act  of  their  own  country- 
men which  entailed  such  a  terrible 
punishment  We  might  as  well  tell 
a  Yorkshire  farmer  whose  pocket  has 
been  pidced  in  the  Strand  that  he 
bad  no  right  to  complain,  because 
his  pocket  was  pickedby  an  English- 
man instead  of  a  Frenchman.  "  If 
the  rebels  were  our  countrymen,'*  a 
Hindoo  might  say,  "they  were  se- 
lected from  among  us  for  service 
under  the  British  Government,  and 
it  was'  after  the  training  they  had 
there  received  that  they  revolted ; 
but,  whoever  or  whatever  they  were, 
the  broad  fact  remains,  that  never 
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during  the  incursions  of  the  Afghans 
or  Mahrattas  has  so  much  blood 
been  spilt  or  so  many  homes  been 
rendered  desolate,  in  one  year,  as 
has  happened  under  the  Bridsh  Gov- 
ernment of  1857." 

We  disclaim  any  intention  of  se- 
lecting a  particular  governor  or  com- 
mander-in-chief on  whose  shoulders 
to  lay  the  especial  blame  of  neglecting 
our  native  army ;  but  we  maintain  that 
the  army  was  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  Government  generally;  that 
the  warnings  of  experienced  officers 
were  received  with  impatience,  and 
a  system  permitted  which  must  have 
ruined  any  army,  although  composed 
of  far  more  durable  materials  than 
the  sepoy  army  of  India ;  and  there 
can  be  no  subject  more  important 
for  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
India  at  heart,  than  the  study  of  that 
system  which  so  nearly  brought  our 
empire  to  the  dust  Its  principal 
fault  was  over-confidence,  arising, 
we  are  afraid,  as  much  from  the  long 
exercise  of  undisturbed  power,  and 
from  an  indolent  dislike  to  consider 
a  subject  suggestive  of  danger,  as 
from  more  generous  feelings.  The 
Governor-General  and  his  advisers 
at  Calcutta  had  more  congenial  mat- 
ters to  engage  their  attention.  Pos- 
sessed of  unUmited  power,  and  really 
anxious  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the 
governed,  they  encouraged  the  ^read 
of  education  and  the  construction  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  sure  that 
their  endeavours  would  meet  with 
the  applause  of  their  countrymen  at 
home,  if  not  with  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow-subjects  in  India ;  and 
in  the  day  of  our  disaster  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Indian  peninsula  had 
been  covered  with  telegraphs  met 
with  its  own  exceeding  great  reward, 
for  the  drooping  fortunes  of  the  em- 
pire were  more  than  once  sustained 
oy  those  slender  wires.  But  our 
Indian  statesmen,  placed  in  the 
agreeable  position  of  having  the  will 
and  power  to  do  good,  and  of  being 
handsomely  paid  for  doing  it,  did 
not  sufScientiy  keep  before  tneir  eyes 
the  one  tender  point  of  the  system — 
the  hereditary  disease  which  must 
always  prevent  it  from  becoming 
perfect  They  were  aliens  to  the 
nation  whose  mterests  they  strove  to 
advance;  and  if  the  husbandman  at 
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hifl  plough,  or  the  weaver  at  his 
loom,  cared  little  who  held  the  reins 
of  eoverament,  there  were  many  more 
amoitious  spirits  who  mi^ht,  from 
selfish  motives,  aspire  to  raise  them- 
selves to  wealth  and  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  British,  even  if  they 
were  destitute  of  that  feeling  which 
would  lead  them  to  regret  the  mis- 
government  of  the  old  (pasties,  be- 
cause 

"  Our  tyrants  then 
Were  still  at  least  our  coiintrymen." 

It  is,  indeed,  too  common  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  indulge  in  the  flattering 
idea  that  the  nations  of  India  feel 
grateful  for  the  civilising  influences  of 
our  government  A  nation  never  does 
feel  ^tefd  to  another  nation.  The 
Spaniards  always  hated  Wellington 
and  his  soldiers,  and  they  hated  them 
more  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria  than 
before  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The 
Hindoos  believe  there  is  some  good 
in  our  innovations,  and  are  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  them ;  bnt  thev 
feel  as  grateful  for  them  as  a  school- 
boy feels  grateful  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter who  keeps  him  in  the  schoolroom. 
A  generation  has  arisen  which  never 
flea  before  a  Mahratta  or  Pindarri 
raid,  and  cannot  fully  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a  settled  government, 
and  protection  for  life  and  property. 
If  the  modem  system  of  universal 
suffrage  was  applied  in  India  to- 
morrow, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people 
would  be  to  place  themselves  under 
native  rulers ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that  if  they  were  i>olled 
again  in  five  years,  a  large  majority 
would  desire  to  reinstate  us— just  as 
the  French,  after  ten  years  of  revolu- 
tion, joyfully  bartered  their  liberty 
in  exchange  for  the  firm  government 
of  Buonaparte. 

Those  classes  who  aspire  to  the 
hif^her  offices  of  government,  and  the 
pnests  who  are  desirous  of  uphold- 
ing a  mythology  which  fades  before 
the  light  of  education  like  a  mist 
before  the  morning  sun,  must  ever 
be  our  bitter  enemies ;  but  the  mer- 
chants and  peasantry  who,  from  long 
habitj  may  not  now  appreciate  the 
secuntv  they  eiyoy,  would  learn, 
amid  the  confusion  and  strife  which 
must  follow  our  departure,  what  are 
the  blessings  of  a  strong  government. 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  force  our  rule 
upon  the  natives  of  India.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  those  excep- 
tional cases  which  makes  it  our  duty 
to  depart  from  ordinary  rules,  just  as 
it  has  been  generally  agreed  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Ein^  of  Sardinia  was 
authonsed  in  entenng  the  dominions 
of  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was  at 
peace,  because  the  ordinary  rules  of 
international  law  could  not  aoply  to 
a  case  so  exceptional  as  that  of  if  aplee 
and  the  Papal  States.  If  we  content 
ourselves  with  endeavours  to  distri- 
bute justice,  where  before  there  was 
only  corruption— to  make  life  and 
property  secure,  where  before  there 
was  only  rapine  and  bloodshed— there 
would  not  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
our  assuming  the  government  We 
have  a  far  higher  mission  than  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  gov- 
ernment with  judgment  and  equity, 
and  in  other  respects  leave  the  native 
population  to  their  own  devices.  We 
nave  found  in  India  a  religion  whicb^ 
beyond  any  other,  enthralls  the  human 
mind,  and  whose  basis  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  all  men  are  unequal 
in  the  sight  of  Gk)d— a  religion 
whose  degrading  influences  are  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  fol- 
lowers have  always  been  incapable 
of  defending  themselves  i^nst  fo- 
reign invaders  or  native  despots  of 
another  faith.  Had  Mohammedan- 
ism been  the  national  religion  of 
India,  we  should  never  have  ocea- 
pied  the  pontion  which  we  now  do  ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  Providenoe 
has  permitted  a  religion,  even  more 
impure  than  that  ^  Monammed,  to 
remain  so  Ion?,  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianity might  DO  the  more  easily  in- 
troduced. It  is  not  by  violent  means, 
or  by  an  over-eagerness  to  make 
proselytes,  that  we  can  give  the  mil- 
lions who  believe  themselves  bom  to 
live  and  die  without  a  hope  of  im- 
proving their  condition,  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  that  it  rests  but  with 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  social 
chains  in  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  consider  themselves  bound.  It  is 
by  spreading  education,  and,  by  im- 
proved means  of  locomotion,  encour- 
aging the  interchange  of  ideas,  that 
we  shall  teach  the  Hindoos  that  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  live  always 
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where  his  father  lived,  to  follow  the 
profession  which  his  father  followed^ 
and  to  bow  down  before  the  false 
ffods  which  his  father  worshipped. 
When  the  native  population  has  be- 
come sufficiently  enlightened  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  caste,  it  will  soon  be- 
come sufficiently  self-confident  and 
ambitious  to  throw  off  our  yoke  also. 
'When  we  see  that  day  approaching, 
it  will  assuredly  become  our  duty, 
by  adopting  a  more  liberal  system,  to 
afford  them  some  training  in  the  art 
of  government,  lest  utter  confusion 
follow  our  departure.  When  or  how 
that  departure  will  be  we  can  form 
no  prediction,  nor  is  it  likely  to  come 
in  our  generation,  unle£8  through  our 
own  mismanagement  It  may  be 
peaceful  or  it  may  be  stormy  —  it 
may  be  step  by  step  and  province 
by  province— or  it  may  be  a  sinking 
at  once  from  empire  into  insigni- 
ficance. 

The  results  of  this  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  €U>vemment  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  army  were  twofold. 
The  best  officers  were  withdrawn  from 
their  military  duties  to  assist  in  the 
civil  branches  of  government  The 
army  became  filled  with  sepoys  chos- 
en from  a  bad  class  of  men  (for  our 
purpose),  in  the  first  instance,  and 
whose  discipline,  after  they  had  join- 
ed, was  necessaril;^  affected  by  the 
want  of  efficiency  in  their  officers. 

A  century  ago,  when  the  East 
India  Company  were  emerging  from 
the  rank  of  merchants  to  that  of 
princes,  and  when  our  struggles  both 
with  the  French  and  with  the  native 

Sowers  assumed  a  magnitude  which 
ad  neither  been  desired  nor  foreseen, 
the  demand  for  officers  to  lead  the 
rapidly-increasingarmywassourgent, 
and  the  inducement  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service  so  great,  that  many  young 
men  who  had  gone  to  India  as  writers 
laid  aside  the  pen  for  the  sword. 
Lord  Olive  was  one  of  these,  and 
Warren  Hastings  was  only  prevented 
by  Lord  Olive  from  becommg  another. 
A  rapidly-increasing  army  gave  rapid 
promotion,  not  indeed  in  nominal 
rank  j  but  captains  and  majors  acted 
as  brigadiers  and  generals,  assumed 
command  of  lar^  forces,  took  large 
towns,  and  divided  large  sums  as 
prize  money.  The  military  cadets 
who  joined  the  Indian  army  before 
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the  close  of  last  century  were  not,  as 
has  since  been  the  system,  appointed 
to  a  sepoy  regiment  at  once ;  they 
first  jomed  a  European  corps,  and 
were  selected  from  tnat  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  native  troops.  A  hearty 
spirit  thus  pervaded  the  native  army. 
The  officers  were  proud  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  took  an  interest  in  their 
men.  The  sepoys  reciprocated  these 
feelings  by  acts  of  devotion  such  as 
have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  It 
was  under  Lord  Oomwallis  that  the 
native  army  ceased  to  be  a  service 
d*ilite;  and  instead  of  experienced 
officers  being  selected  for  this  spe- 
cial duty,  the  young  cadets,  as  they 
landed,  were  at  once  posted  to  a  sepoy 
regiment.  A  reaction,  occasioned  by 
other  causes,  and  tending  to  demo- 
ralise the  army,  had  also  set  in.  In 
Bengal  it  reached  its  climax  in  1857, 
and  the  army  broke  up.  In  the  other 
presidencies  it  is  still  going  on. 

When  the  victories  of  our  armies 
had  borne  their  fruit,  and  added 
large  territories  to  the  British  domin* 
ions,  an  increased  demand  arose  for 
officers  to  administer  these  new  ac* 
(pisitions.  A  number  of  valuable 
civil  appointments  were  created ;  and 
insteaa  of  civilians  being  desirous  of 
becoming  military  officers,  the  mili- 
tary officers  were  desirous  of  becom- 
ing civilians.  So  long  as  the  officers 
with  sepoy  corps  were  few  and  select, 
the  service  was  perhaps  not  much 
affected  ;  but  the  system  adopted  by 
Lord  OomwalliB,  under  instructions 
from  the  Directors  in  England,  was 
ruinous  to  disciplioe.  We  shall  de- 
scribe it  as  it  continued  in  1857  in 
Ben^l,  and  still  remains  in  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

A  certain  number  of  young  men, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
were  yearly  sent  out  to  India  as 
cadets.  On  arrival,  they  were  posted 
to  regiments  as  comets  or  ensign^ 
and  their  names  borne  on  the  returns 
of  their  regiment  till  they  retired 
from  the  service,  or  were  removed  as 
general  officers.  But  though  nomi- 
nally in  the  oulitary  service,  they 
were  really  intended  to  supply  the 
personnel  for  half  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  diplomatic,  re- 
venue, police,  public  works,  and 
other  depOTtments  of  government, 
were  not  only  open  to  them,  but  the 
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business  of  any  one  of  them  would 
have  come  to  a  stand-stiU,  if  a  con- 
stant supply  of  men,  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies, were  not  drawn  from  the  anny 
^t  In  a  return  of  the  Bengal  army, 
prepared  a  few  years  before  the  mu- 
tiny, out  of  444  captains,  145,  or  not 
one-third,  were  present  with  their  re- 
giments. In  every  other  department 
the  emoluments  were  far  higher  than 
in  the  army.  The  cadet  could  not 
be  a  week  in  India  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  first  object  to  which  he 
should  apply  his  talents  and  interest, 
if  he  had  any,  was  to  ffet  away  from 
his  regiment  By  obtaining  civil 
employment,  he  might  hope  to  lay 
by  a  competency  on  which  to  return 
to  his  native  country  after  thirty  or 
thirfcy-five  years'  service ;  whereas  he 
could  barely  live  in  comfort,  much 
less  lay  by  one  farthing,  during  a 
similar  period  of  r^mental  service. 
Even  before  leaving  England,  if  he 
belonged  to  the  military  college  at 
Addiscombe,  he  had  always  heard 
the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  his  addresses  to  the  cadets 
at  their  half-yearly  examinations,  re- 
commend them  to  study  the  native 
languages,  because  passing  in  the  lan- 
guages was  the  test  ezanunation  for 
admittance  to  staff  employ.  But  if 
an  ofiScer  passed  in  the  language,  and 
remained  in  his  regiment  with  un- 
passed  comrades,  what  rewiml  had 
he  ?  To  get  away  from  his  regiment 
was  the  only  inducement  to  exert 
himself.  Not  a  gazette  appeared  but 
the  passed  oflBcer  looked  wistfully  at 
the  list  of  appointments  to  see  if  his 
own  name  was  included;  not  an 
appointment  fell  vacant,  but  the 
^vemor^s  private  secretary  was  be- 
sieged with  applications  for  the  situ- 
ation. It  must  be  owned  that  the 
patronage  was  most  fairiy  distri- 
Duted,  which  did  not  improve  mat- 
ters so  far  as  the  army  was  con- 
cerned. The  Governor-General  and 
governors,  with  whom  all  the  pa- 
tronage rested,  generally  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  candidates 
for  employment  to  the  middle 
classes.  Not  being  pressed  by  family 
connections  or  paruamentaiy  influ- 
ence, the  patrons  had  no  inducement 
to  look  out  for  anything  but  merit 
Merit,  however  discovered,  was  suro 
to  be  rowarded  by  promotion — pro- 
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motion,  that  is,  out  of  the  militaiy 
into  any  other  department.  As  all 
officers  nominally  oelonged  to  r^^i- 
ments,  not  only  was  the  militaij  de- 
partment debarred,  by  the  inferior 
emoluments  attached  to  it,  from  com- 
peting with  other  branches  of  go- 
vernment for  the  willing  service  of 
able  men,  but  it  had  to  take  their 
bad  bargains  off  their  hands.  If  an 
officer  was  tried  and  found  fit  for 
nothing  else,  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
regiment  Taught  by  acts  more 
eloquent  than  words,  the  sepoy  offi- 
cer saw  that  the  State  considered 
him  as  a  person  of  little  importance. 
The  sepoys  saw  this  alsa  They 
knew  that  there  were  some  men 
among  their  officers  whom  they  could 
not  respect,  and  many  more  who 
went  through  the  routine  of  daily 
duty  without  the  slightest  interestL 
and  hoped  to  be  soon  quit  of  it  ana 
their  r^ment  for  ever. 

The  officers  who  remained  with  their 
regiments  comprised  several  classes. 
There  were  a  few  whose  abilities  and 
industry  would  have  authorised  their 
aspiring  to  other  employment,  but 
who  remained  with  their  regiments 
from  choice.  There  were  also  offi- 
cera  who  honestly  discharged  their 
duties,  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
sepoys,  but  endeavoured  (as  they  had 
every  right)  to  better  their  own  con- 
dition, by  exerting  all  the  influence 
they  possessed,  and  urging  all  the 
claims  they  could  show,  to  f^t  placed 
on  the  staff.  There  were  officera  who 
had  been  passed  over  by  accident, 
by  the  superior  interest  of  their 
ec[uals,  or  tne  ill-will  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  who  hated  their  regimen- 
tal duties,  and  took  no  further  trouble 
in  discharging  them  than  was  neces- 
sary to  escape  the  censure  of  the 
colonel;  there  were  officers  who, 
from  indolence  or  stupidity,  failed  to 
pass  the  test  examination ;  and,  last- 
ly, there  were  those  who,  from  mis- 
conduct or  incapacity,  had  be«i 
turned  out  of  otner  employments. 
What  proportion  of  each  class  there 
was,  we  do  not  venture  to  guess ;  but 
it  is  not  thus  we  should  organise  a 
body  of  men  to  take  charge  of  a  regi- 
ment, a  ship,  a  railway,  or  any  other 
public  or  private  office.  It  is  not 
altogether  easy  for  persons  little  ao- 
quamted  with  the  features  of  Indian 
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service,  to  understand  the  difference 
between  a  military  man's  position  in 
India  and  in  England.  Many  young 
men  enter  the  home  service  oecause 
it  confers  a  certain  social  distinction. 
The  profession  of  arms  has  always 
been  considered  an  honourable  one. 
In  former  days  the  nobles  assumed 
it,  because  might  gave  right ;  and, 
to  this  day,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
are  careful  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  armies.  This  gives  a 
glitter  and  attraction  to  the  military 
service  in  Europe  which  is  wanting 
in  that  of  India.  The  whole  society 
is  there  composed  of  officials,  and 
social  and  official  position,  therefore, 
go  hand-in-hand.  Official  rank  is 
measured  by  official  salary,  and  as 
the  military  service  is  by  far  the 
worst  paid,  it  is  by  far  the  least  at- 
tractive. 

If  the  young  men  who  went  out 
for  service  in  India  had  been  placed 
on  a  general  list,  and  afterwards  told 
off  to  the  various  departments,  we 
do  not  think  the  military  service 
would  have  been  so  neglected.  Qo- 
vernment  would  have  shrunk  from 
expressly  selecting  inferior  officers 
for  regimental  duty,  although  they 
might  not  scruple,  when  they  found 
an  inferior  officer  in  a  r^ment,  to 
leave  him  there.  It  would  also  have 
been  impossible  to  force  good  offi- 
cers into  a  department  which  offered 
inferior  inducements,  because  they 
were  good  officers.  But  the  other 
fdternative  remained— to  place  regi- 
mental duty  on  a  level  with  other 
departments.  The  military  depart- 
ment could  thus  have  had  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  talent  devoted  to  it ;  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  its 
officers  would  have  been  contented 
men,  placed  in  a  proper  position  for 
commanding  the  respect  of  their  men. 
The  editor  of  the  views  and  opinions 
of  General  Jacob  thus  epitomises  the 
opinions  common  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. Lord  Metcalfe,  and  General 
JacoD  :—'*  That  from  the  moment 
when  the  command  of  a  native  regi- 
ment becomes  less  sought  for  than 
other  employ,  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  our  downfaU.  To 
render  this  command  sought  for,  we 
must  place  the  commander  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  looked  up  to  by  his  men 
uid  by  society,  whether  English  or 
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native,  and  we  must  support  him  in 
the  exercise  of  full  autnority.  To 
do  this,  involves  selection->selection, 
that  is,  for  a  class  of  appointments 
more  essential  to  the  existence  of  our 
rule  in  India,  than  any  other  ap- 
pointments, whether  civil  or  mili- 

We  have  here  shown  the  more 
glaring  defects  of  the  system  by 
which  the  Bengal  army  was  officered 
— defects  which  surely  must  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  every  reader, 
without  any  knowledge  of  military 
or^^anisation  or  India  ^vernment 
bemg  required  to  assist  him  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  We  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  material  of  which  this  army 
was  composed. 

The  anomalous  character  of  the 
sepoy  army  would  be  supposed,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  to  have 
suggested  cautious  to  secure  its 
fidelity,  which  in  other  armies  are 
not  required.  In  En^knd  or  France, 
or  any  European  nation  composed  of 
a  homogeneous  population,  one  re- 
cruit is  likely  to  prove  as  faithful 
as  another.  If  the  soldiers  are  pro- 
perly fed,  clothed,  and  paid,  there  is 
scarcely  any  conceivable  inducement 
to  mutiujT.  The  Indian  Government 
acted  as  if  the  Bengal  army  was  on  a 
precisely  similar  footing.  They  seem 
to  have  thought  that  by  paying  a 
sepoy  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
labourer's  wages — that  is,  more  thui 
twice  as  much,  in  proportion,  as 
any  soldiers  in  the  world  receive— 
they  had  done  everything.  There 
was  a  population  of  150  millions  to 
select  froni,  divided  into  many  na- 
tions by  diversity  of  language,  and 
into  many  classes  by  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  a  reli^on  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  minority  throughout  the 
country.  But  commanding  officers 
were  allowed  to  fill  their  regiments 
with  men  of  what  caste  or  nation 
they  pleased.  The^r  naturallv  chose 
recruits  whose  physique  would  give 
the  regiment  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  these  they  found  among 
the  high-caste  men  of  Oude  and  the 
north-west.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  inspecting  general  looked 
at  the  men  as  they  would  at  so  manv 
English  soldiers,  praised  the  tail 
ranks  and  martial  aspect  of  the  com- 
panies as  they  marched  past,  and  no 
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craesfcions  of  fidelity  were  ever  dream- 
ed of. 

Now  there  are  several  palpable 
reasons  which  render  a  high-caste 
less  likely  than  a  low-caste  man  to 
be  content  as  a  sepoy,  and  more  soa- 
ceptible  of  being  worked  on  by  sedi- 
tious intriguers.  The  one  receives 
no  additional  consideration  by  be- 
coming a  sepoy ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  constantly  liable  to  have  some  im- 
pure thing  come  between  the  wind 
and  his  nobility.  He  finds  matter 
of  offence  to  his  religion  if  ordered 
to  go  on  board  ship  for  service  in 
Burmah,  or  to  cross  the  Indus  for 
service  in  Afghanistan — if  an  officer 
passes  within  a  few  feet  of  his  cook- 
ing pots,  or  a  camo-foUower  draws 
water  from  his  weU.  But  the  low- 
caste  sep^  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  His  caste  renders  him  of 
small  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  but  interposes  no  bar- 
rier to  Ms  promotion  m  the  British 
service.  A  Brahmin  subehdar  may 
hope,  by  a  revolution,  to  fill  his 
coionel's  place— -the  low-caste  man 
will  probably  lose  what  rank  he  had 
acquired.  But  the  principal  tie 
which  binds  the  low-caste  sepoy  to 
our  service  is  his  wife  and  family. 
The  high-caste  Hindoo  leaves  these 
at  his  village.  He  considers  it  dero- 
gatory for  him  to  bring  them  to 
camp,  and  can  only  see  them  by  ob- 
taining furlough  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  as  much  separated  from  his 
wife  and  family  as  the  European 
officer  from  his  relations  in  England; 
indeed,  if  the  two  were  to  start  on 
furlough  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
often  be  uncertain  who  would  first 
reach  his  home.  The  Madras  sepoy 
is  followed  to  camp  by  hosts  of  rela- 
tions. The  charge  of  these  nowise 
interferes  with  his  duties  to  €k)vem- 
ment,  but  would  prove  a  very  serious 
incumbrance  to  nimself  in  the  case 
of  a  mutiny.  "  We  cannot  mutiny^" 
said  the  Madras  sepoys  to  their 
officers  in  1857 ;  '*  for  if  we  wished  to 
do  so  our  wives  would  not  let  us.** 
The  State  is  put  to  no  expense  on 
account  of  these  families,  it  is  not 
bound  to  find  barrack  accommodation 
for  Uie  native  troops^  On  adiange 
of  station,  which  occurs  about  once 
in  three  years,  each  sepoy  receives  a 
small  sum  to  build  a  new  hut  or  re- 
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pair  one  of  the  old  ones  left  by  the 
regiment  which  has  been  relieved 
After  this  he  receives  no  assistance 
while  he  remains  at  the  same  station. 
On  the  march  from  one  station  to 
another,  the  families  are  transported 
entirely  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
men.  We  consider  that  a  trifling 
allowance  of  about  one  shilling  per 
month  should  be  given  as  additional 
subsistence  money  to  those  sepoys 
whose  families  are  actually  in  camp, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
bringing  them  there.  "He  that 
hath  wife  and  children,*'  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  hath  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune; for  they  are  impediments  to 
great  enterprises,  whetner  of  virtue 
or  mischief.  Impediments  to  virtue 
we  have  not  found  them  in  our  Indian 
army ;  for  the  Madras  and  Bombav 
troops  have  always  left  them  behind, 
and  proceeded  on  active  service  with- 
out a  murmur.  l^But  the  sepoys 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  im- 
pediments to  mischief. 

If  we  ask  whose  especial  duty  it  is 
to  maintain  the  discipline  and  in- 
terior economy  of  the  sepoy  army, 
the  reply  must  be  the  (Commander- 
in-Chief.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
some  of  the  men  in  whose  charge 
this  important  trust  was  placed, 
were  unable  to  mount  on  horseback 
or  remember  the  names  of  their  per- 
sonal staff.  Independently  of  being 
both  physically  and  mentally  incap- 
able of  properly  commanding  any 
army,  they  probabljr  saw  a  sepoy  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  on  assum- 
ing their  high  appointment,  and  were 
as  misplaced  in  the  command  of  a 
sepoy  army,  as  the  Seraskier  would 
be  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Thev  re- 
tired to  the  hills  as  soon  after  land- 
ing as  possible,  and  when  they  were 
five  years  older,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  richer,  returned  to  England, 
without  having  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Mussulman  and 
Hindoo,  or  a  Sikh  and  Bengalee. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  present 
commanders-in-chief  are  men  of  a 
very  different  stamp;  but  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  separate  army, 
and  are  probably  accustomed  to  view 
the  Indian  army  and  Indian  service 
with  a  traditional  jealousy  which 
few  men  can  entirely  shake  off.  The 
amalgamation   of  the   Home   and 
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Indian  seryices  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately eradicate  these  feelings;  still 
we  require  some  officer  whose  solo 
and  special  duty  in  each  presidency 
shoula  be  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
army.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
both  the  European  and  native  army 
to  look  after.  He  has  hitherto  been, 
and  generallv  will  be,  selected  from 
the  former— his  sympathies  are  with 
them,  and  he  regards  the  other  as  an 
inferior  service.  Looked  at  with  the 
eye  of  a  soldier,  it  is  an  inferior  ser- 
vice ;  looked  at  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman,  it  is  a  service  requiring  a 
vast  amount  of  tact  and  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  its  officers.  It  is  a 
finer  thing  to  command  a  vessel  well 
equipped  at  every  point,  than  a  craft 
regaraing  whose  seaworthiness  there 
may  be  serious  doubts ;  yet  the  latter 
would  require  the  more  skilful  sea- 
manship to  conduct  her  safely. 

We  consider  then  that  there  should 
be  an  officer  at  each  presidency  placed 
in  special  charge  of  the  native  army. 
He  should  bear  to  it  something  of 
the  same  position  that  the  com- 
mandant of  artillery  does  to  the  ar- 
tillery, but  with  considerably  ex- 
tended powers.  He  should  be  of 
high  rank,  and  his  position  only 
second,  and  that  at  a  short  interval, 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
should  have  a  seat  at  council.  There 
has  hitherto  been  a  military  member 
of  council  at  Calcutta  only,  and  he 
was  always  an  officer  who  had  been 
for  long  detached  from  the  army  on 
political  employments  Such  an 
officer  as  we  propose,  invariably 
selected  from  those  whose  lives  had 
been  passed  with  the  army,  would 
watch  over  its  interests  and  guard 
against  an^  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  its  officers  which  mi^ht 
weaken  their  position  and  authonty. 
He  would  especially  lay  down  rules 
regarding  the  class  of  recruits  to  be 
selected.  This  cannot  be  safely  left 
to  the  regimental  officers  themselves. 
Even  now  some  of  the  Bengal  officers 
cannot  repress  a  regret  for  the  fine- 
looking  companies  thev  used  to 
command.  "With  all  his  fEtults," 
writes  one  officer,  "Jack  Sepoy  was 
a  gentleman.**  For  our  purpose  this 
was  his  greatest  fault  He  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  feel  some 
compunction  at  serving  as  a  moreen- 
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ary  under  an  alien  race,  but  not  gen- 
tlemanly enough  to  mind  shooting 
his  officers  on  parade,  or  murderiog 
women  and  children. 

If  such  a  chief  as  we  have  pro- 
posed had  existed  in  the  Bengal 
army,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
his  officers,  and  watching  the  signs  of 
the  times,  he  might  have  given  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  mutiny  in  time  to 
take  some  precautionary  measures. 
We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
symptoms  had  for  some  time  been 
d^owing  themselves,  especially  in  the 
conduct  of  the  men  towards  their 
officers,  which  the  latter  very  natur- 
ally shrank  from  reporting.  People 
were  surprised,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mutiny,  that  regimental  officers 
continued  so  long  to  have  faith  in 
their  men ;  indeed,  nothing  but  ac- 
tual proof  could  persuade  them  that 
they  intended  to  mutiny.  But  no 
real  soldier  can  feel  surprised  at  it 
Whatever  doubts  might  lurk  in  the 
comer  of  their  hearts  were  repelled 
as  unwelcome  visitants.  They  pre- 
ferred the  risk  of  being  shot  down 
on  parade  to  anticipating  by  one 
moment  their  men's  defection. 

There  is  one  part  of  our  Indian 
system  which  has  proved  of  high 
importance ;  we  allude  to  the  separ- 
ation of  the  army  by  presidencies. 
Between  the  sepoys  of  the  three 
armies,  even  when  they  are  of  the 
same  district,  there  are  barriers 
placed  by  themselves,  but  whose  ex- 
istence it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
in  our  dispositions.  It  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  esprit  de 
corpSy  and  it  was  the  salvation  of 
that  part  of  the  Bombay  army  ad* 
joining  the  tainted  districts  in  1857. 
We  trust  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  armies,  although  many 
quack  proposals  of  the  kind  are  made. 
At  present  the  Bengal  army  cannot 
be  called  reorganised,  but  a  largo 
force,  containing  by  far  too  great  a 
preponderance  of  Sikhs,  has  been 
raised.  The  enlistment  of  a  Sikh 
army  during  the  mutinies,  by  Sir 
John  lAwrence,  was  one  means  of 
our  salvation ;  let  us  beware  that  it 
does  not  also  prove  our  destruction. 
There  are  certain  qualities,  excellent 
in  themselves,  which  still  unfit  men 
for  our  service,  and  that  of  nationality 
is  one,  unless  the  sepoys  under  its  in- 
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fluence  are  kept  with  their  families 
at  some  distance  from  their  own  dis- 
trict, and  not  associated  too  much  in 
large  bodies.  The  Sikhs  possess  a 
strong  nationality,  and  a  very  little 
flame  would  soon  kindle  into  a  great 
matter  amongst  thenL  Indeed,  the 
Sikhs  in  ourjpay  very  frankly  discuss 
with  their  officers  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  a  struggle  between  them  and 
the  British,  and  assume,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  such  a  struggle 
must  one  day  take  place;  ana  if 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Sikhs  are 
kept  in  regiments  by  themselves, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a 
struggle  is  certain,  and  its  issue 
doubtful.  The  Bengal  army,  for 
the  present,  is  officered  on  the  irre- 
gular system,  and,  we  believe,  in 
a  more  healthy  state  than  the  old 
army ;  but  an  inspecting  officer,  with 
high  authority,  is  urgently  required 
to  watch  narrowly  its  development, 
and  introduce  improvements  or  check 
abuses  while  they  are  yet  in  the  bud. 
A  number  of  officers  of  the  old  army 
have  thus  found  employment.  They 
are  in  a  better  position  than  formerly, 
although  we  still  think  enough  im- 
portance has  not  been  attached  to 
the  position  of  an  officer  of  sepoys. 
Some  of  the  Bengal  officers  nave 
been  employed  on  the  police  and 
civil  duties,  and  some,  especially  the 
seniors,  remain  unemployed— the  vic- 
tims of  a  svstem  whicn  was  the  handi- 
work of  their  superiors  in  days  gone 
by,  and  which  they  had  not  power 
to  alter.  The  Madras  and  Bombay 
armies  are  in  nowise  changed  from 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  the 
officers  is  not  improved—indeed  it 
is  worse  than  ever;  for  since  the 
mutiny,  officers  are  more  than  ever 
eager  to  leave  their  regiments,  and 
there  is  a  widening  of  the  interval, 
already  so  much  wider  than  in  days 
of  old,  which  separates  the  officers 
and  men. 

The  Bengal  army  is  therefore  in  a 
transition  state ;  what  it  may  turn 
out,  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  The 
excellent  class  of  recruits  from  which 
the  Madras  sepoys  are  selected,  and 
the  admirable  system  by  which  their 
station  for  the  time  being  becomes 
their  home— often  containing  their 
aged  parents  as  well  as  their  wives 
and  children— may  save  the  Madias 
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army  from  originating  or  joining  in 
a  mutiny.  The  Bombay  annv,  al- 
though not  equal  to  the  Maoras 
army  in  this  respect,  is  still  far 
superior  to  the  old  army  of  BengaL 
But  wo  have  described  the  system 
on  which  these  armies  are  officered, 
and  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
decide  how  far  it  is  compatible  with 
the  influence  which  sepoy  officers,  of 
all  others,  sh6uld  possess  over  their 
men. 

Not  less  important  than  considera- 
tions upon  the  discipline  and  eco- 
nomy of  our  native  army  is  the 
question  of  its  numerical  strength, 
which,  however,  can  be  in  no  way 
separated  from  the  general  question 
of  the  numbers  of  troops  of  ail  arms, 
European  and  native,  which  we  re- 
quire. In  former  days,  while  our 
sepoys  were  faithful,  we  found  that, 
with  a  total  of  25,000  Europeans  in 
India,  we  could  hold  our  own  and 
extend  our  conquests  at  pleasure. 
Our  native  army  was  at  that  time 
little  short  of  250,000  men.  It  would 
take  up  so  much  space  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  that  we 
shall  only  ofier  a  few  remarks.  The 
mutinies  have  shown  us— first,  that 
the  native  princes  of  India  are  either 
less  warlike  than  formerly,  or  in- 
creased means  of  observation  have  so 
impressed  them  with  the  idea  of  oar 
power,  that  even  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  will  not  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  us ;  second, 
that  a  mutiny  of  troops  drilled  and 
disciplined  by  ourselves  is  more  for- 
midable than  any  combination  what- 
ever of  native  princes.  In  fact,  but 
for  this  unhappy  mutiny,  a  genera- 
tion was  arising  in  India  totally 
ignorant  of  war,  except  as  a  matter 
of  tradition.  If  our  European  force 
is  maintained  at  50,000,  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  all  the  stations,  and 
send  20,000  men  into  the  field— a 
force  amply  sufficient  to  operate  in 
half-a-dozen  directions.  A  column  of 
Europeans  requires  some  native  cav- 
alry to  make  reconnaissances,  and 
penorm  such  light  cavalry  duties. 
If  an  enemy  is  broken  and  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  jungles,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  some  native  troops,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  to  give  nim  the 
coup  de  grace,  Sixty  or  seventv 
thousand  ought  to  suffice  for  aU 
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India.  We  Bhall  80on  possess  means 
of  concentrating  troops,  such  as  never 
entered  into  the  calcmations  of  for- 
mer goyemments  :  every  hundred 
miles  of  railway  is  worth  a  reinforce- 
ment of  five  hundred  men. 

The  police  force  now  amounts  to 
1 15,000  men.  A  decided  mistake,  in 
our  opinion,  has  been  committed  by 
giving  them  all  muskets.  In  set- 
tled districts  a  policeman  requires 
nothing  but  a  stout  baton.  There 
might  be  muskets,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  every  hundred  men,  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  district, 
for  detacmnents  or  treasure -escorts 
to  use.  In  a  few  unsettled  districts 
it  is  of  course  right  that  the  whole 
should  be  armed. 

*We  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out alluding  to  the  impolicy  of  the 
measure  which  emancipated  the  na- 
tive press  in  India.  A  nree  press  and 
a  despotic  government  upheld  by  the 
swora  are  incompatible.  What  says 
Lord  Macaulay — "  Combine  a  press 
like  that  of  London  with  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  ex- 

?losion  that  will  shake  the  world.** 
'hat  portion  of  the  press  which  is 
printed  in  the  English  language  may 
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safely  be  left  free,  for  nine-tenths  of 
its  readers  are  €k)vemment  officials, 
and  its  only  interest  can  be  to  correct 
abuses,  not  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  native  press  should 
always  be  under  control  A  censor- 
ship was  established  during  the 
mutinies,  and  we  trust  still  con- 
tinuea  It  is  notorious  that  the 
native  newspapers  for  many  years 
contained  seoitious  articles,  which 
were  read  by  every  sepoy  regiment. 
Free  institutions  should  precede  a 
free  press ;  and  until  an  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  grant  the  one- 
it  should  withnold  the  other. 

To  carry  out  the  reforms  necessary 
in  our  Indian  army  will  require  a 
vigorous  hand.  There  would  be 
strong  interests  and  still  stronger 
jealousies  to  overcome.  But  the 
question  is  not  an  intricate  one  like 
Indian  finance  or  Indian  politics.  The 
causes  from  which  the  Bengal  mutiny 
arose  lie  on  the  surface— they  are  still 
at  work ;  and  an  example  of  revolt 
before  wanting,  but  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, has  b^n  set  It  will  be  a 
national  disgrace  and  a  national  dis- 
aster if  these  causes  are  sufiered  to 
remain,  and  a  short  interval  divides 
the  first  and  second  mutinies. 
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These  are  periods  in  the  history 
of  most  individnals  at  which  their 
personal  health  becomes  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  their  friends.  Either 
some  sudden  momentary  attack,  or 
some  series  of  petty  sicknesses  has 
brought  the  matter  to  the  mind  and 
attention  of  the  little  community  of 
neighbours  and  acquaintances  under 
whose  observation  each  man  natur- 
ally falls.  It  is  most  probable  that 
he  knows  all  about  his  own  colds  and 
headaches,  and  rates  them  only  one 
iBgr  eae  aa  the  cause  of  so  many  lost 
woridag  dM^  or  painful  hours,  with- 
out connectrngtoaminto  a  system,  or 
looking  forward  to  » result  But  his 
own  inadvertence  is  abundanyrmade 
up  for  by  the  benevolent  and  co»* 
passionate  logic  of  the  bystanderei, 
who  put  one  thin^to  another  with 
astonishing  ingenuity,  and  make  out 
the  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  their  commiseration  to  be 
all  but  hopeless,  before  be  himself, 
poor  soul,  IS  conscious  of  the  smallest 
occasion  for  alarm.  Have  not  we  all 
been  witnesses  of— are  not  most  of 
us  conscious  of  assisting  in — these 
mysterious  looks^  and  undertones, 
and  anxious  inquiries,  which  after  a 
while  make  it  a  certain  fact  that  poor 
Mr  So-and-so  is  in  a  bad  way)  If  he 
is  not  ill  at  this  moment,  he  will  be 
shortly.  He  looks  tolerably  well  on 
the  whole,  but  that  you  know  is  so 
much  the  worse,  showing  the  insidi- 
ousness  of  the  disease.  When  this 
kindly  human  tendency  has  no  worse 
effect  than  the  common  one  of  mak- 
ing men  impatient  of  any  inquiries 
alK>ut  their  nealth,  and  disposed  to 
receive  sympathy  on  that  score  very 
ungraciously,  its  effect  is  innocent; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some- 
times the  mind  receives  a  more 
dangerous  impression  from  that  con- 
sciousness of  havmg  been  given  up 
by  the  lookers-on,  and  that  the  life 
which  has  been  thus  tacitly  and 
sympathetically  disposed  of  hj  other 
people,  gradually  receives  in  its  own 
person  a  certain  harassing  sensation 
of  insecurity.  None  of  us  can  have 
any  confidence  that  we  shall  be  saved 
from  our  friends  in  this  respect    The 


tendency  is  universal ;  the  sad  tone, 
the  pitying  look,  the  steady  and  dose 
observation,  are  familiar  to  evoy- 
body.  '*  Ah,  poor  man,  his  health 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be  ;**  the  con- 
cerned little  world  has  made  up  its 
mind  on  the  subject.  If  he  does  tiie 
duty  which  his  little  community  ex- 
pects of  him,  the  man,  without  loss 
of  time,  will  die. 

That  stout  and  slightly  plethoric 
individual,  well-known  in  tnese  and 
other  pages  under  the  name  of  John 
Bull,  has  come  safely  through  many 
such  interesting  crises.  Times  out  of 
number  he  has  been  in  a  bad  way ; 
and  it  is  commonly  known  that  con- 
tinental bystanders  have  asked  how 
ha  did,  with  all  the  well-known  omi- 
noftm  signs  of  grieved  regard  and 
anxiety,  efwtmwk  &  very  recent  period. 
England  was  faUing  into  a  sad  con- 
dition of  decay,  trundliiiip  hflM% 
and  clumsily  down  her  precipiae 
presently,  alas,  to  fall  headlong,  and 
De  made  an  end  of.  Ah  me !  how 
much  the  French  philosopher  was 
sorry  I  how  deeply  concerned  waa 
the  sympathetic  German !  But  there 
are  laws,  gentlemen,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  inexorable  laws  which  regu- 
late health,  of  which  it  is  sadly  to 
be  feared  our  poor  friend  had  not 
been  sufficiently  observant — and  na- 
ture always  avenges  herself.  If  by 
any  chance  England  should  fall  out 
of  the  highest  rank  of  nations  how 
grieved  that  select  and  exclusive 
circle  would  be  to  lose  her  agreeable 
society!  how  deeply  afifticted  they 
are  to  remark,  now  and  then,  her 
infirm  condition,  and  how  they  shake 
their  heads  over  her  disturbed  state 
of  health !  A  sad  loss,  certainlv ; 
but  still  we  must  be  resigned  to  Uie 
decrees  of  Providence,— and,  indeed, 
the  wonder  is.  with  her  constitution, 
how  she  (jbula  have  histed  so  long. 

This  frequently-recurring  and  moet 
amiable  anxiety  regarding  the  health 
and  security  of  such  an  nngratefol 
commonwealth  aa  our  owil  is  not  ao 
entirely  spontaneous,  and  without 
foundation,  as  it  seems.  Ensliah 
contemporary  histonr  is  a  pnzue  to 
eveiybody  but  an  Knglishinan.    I^o 
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other  country  knows,  or  will  ezpreaSy 
that  chronic  discontent  in  whicn  the 
English  ideal  and  sense  of  something 
higher  to  be  attained,  perpetually  de- 
▼elops    itself.     We  are   not  much 

g'yen,  aa  a  nation,  to  Utopian  specu- 
tion,  or  dreams  of  an  ideal  state. 
Utopia  lived  and  died  in  those  grand 
old  nyperbolical  days,  when  thena- 
tion  was  surprised  by  such  a  flush  of 
genius  that  the  exuberance  ran  over, 
and  a  certain  sweet  craze  of  tender 
fancy  was  permissible.  But  that  is 
not  how  tne  ideal  faculty  of  this 
peofde  finds  expression,  save  bv  an 
exceptional  chance  and  accident. 
Neitner  are  we  apt  to  form  logi<»d 
systems  of  paradise,  nor  to  arrange 
schemes  for  making  all  the  world 
happy.  Much  less  pretty— much  less 
anuable — is  the  guise  in  which  our 
prevailing  ideal  bursts  forth  and  dis- 
closes itself.  We,  too,  long  and 
stretch  forward  to  something  better 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain. 
We,  too,  have  a  certain  visionary 
superlative  excellence  flushing  the 
clouds  before  us.  But  unfortunately 
we  cannot  manage  to  express  this  in 
Arcadian  visions,  or  Fourrieristic 
squares  and  angles,  or  all-embracing, 
aU-interferin^  governmental  rule. 
The  material  we  have  to  dc^  with 
is  stiflf-necked  and  impracticable. 
There  does  not  exist,  we  are  proud 
to  say,  a  single  tiny  village  in  Eng- 
land  which,  if  its  natural  rulers  were 
known  to  entertain  the  determina- 
tion of  making  it  happy,  would  not 
decide,  in  its  independent  mind,  to 
be  wretched  in  spite  of  them.  Ab- 
solutism of  place  and  thought  is  as 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
mind  as  absolutism  in  rule.  We  can- 
not, were  we  ever  so  anxious,  bring 
up  our  refractoiy  clients  to  our  stan- 
dard in  an  arbitrary  and  lofly  man- 
ner—nor can  we  beguile  them  by 
fancy  pictures  of  wnat  might  be. 
Neitner  the  one  system  nor  the  other 
strikes  a  congenial  chord  in  their 
illoffical  and  independent  bosoms. 
To  hope  for  the  attention  or  sympa- 
thy of  the  British  public  to  any 
{(eneral  idealistic  scheme  of  human 
improvement  would  be  the  vainest 
prqject  ever  undertaken  by  the  vanity 
oi  man. 

Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  a  strong 
and  warm  ideid  exists  in  this  country ; 


and  that  generous  minds  here  have 
thrown  themselves,  with  the  boldest 
unreserve,  into  all  those  questions  of 
human  advancement  and  purifica- 
tion, which  are  so  attractive  to  gene- 
rous minds  everywhere.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  does  this  national  ideal 
of  ours  develop  itself  ?>-what  are  the 
characteristicnational  words  in  which 
it  makes  itself  visible  to  the  world  t 
The  only  plain  and  simple  answer 
to  this  question  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  foreign  bystanders,  utterly  be- 
wildered by  a  constitutional  custom 
which  they  cannot  by  any  amount  of 
explanation  make  themselves  under- 
stand, are  so  often  deceived  into  a 
condition  of  tender  and  neighbourly 
solicitude  about  the  good  health  and 
estate  of  this  oddly  individual  island. 
There  is  one  method  by  which  the 
sympathy  and  attention  of  the  British 
people  can  always  be  secured;  one 
unfailing  charm  which  always  acts 
upon  the  stubborn  English  imagina- 
tion, take  it  how  you  will  A  public 
man  who  has  the  luck  to  begin  his 
life  with  a  great,  reasonable,  and 
apparent  grievance,  makes  his  politi- 
cal fortune  by  that  happy  chance. 
Sunk  deep  into  the  calm  centre  of 
conscious  comfort  and  wellbeing 
which  fills  these  islands,  is  a  certain 
unfailing,  unfathomable  well  of  dis- 
content—discontent which  has  its 
source  in  the  highest  faculties  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
pettiest  instincts  of  the  same— a  per- 
petual protesting  voice  making  its 
restless  outcry  among  us.  ^'  We  are 
very  well,  but  we  are  not  so  well  as 
we  might  be,**  sighs  night  and  day 
this  spontaneous  natural  breath.  By 
times  it  aches  higher,  and  breaks  into 
a  passion  of  which  something  notable 
comes ;  generally  it  keeps  up  a  some- 
what peevish  observation  on  public 
acts  and  universal  morality ;  always 
it  grumbles  sadly,  an  undertone  of 

gerennial  objection  in  the  national 
eart.  This  is  how  the  British  ideal- 
istic quality —the  ipreat  poetic*prophet 
instinct  of  the  nation— takes  familiar 
expression.  We  are  great,  we  are 
strong,  we  are  fortunate,  we  have  a 
oonfidenoe  invincible  in  our  own 
arms,  and  force,  and  courage— it  is 
not  in  us  to  believe  that  we  can  be 
beaten  or  overcome ;  notwithstand- 
ing, in  the  height  of  her  self-compbus- 
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ancy  and  climax  of  her  confidence. 
England  stands  at  her  own  door  ana 
looks  out  through  the  twilight  at  her 
own  home-firmament,  and  si^hs  out 
the  discontent  in  her  heart  We  are 
very  fortunate  and  prosperous,  bat 
we  are  not  so  well  as  we  ought  to  be, 
says  the  great,  sober,  unromancing 
nation ;  and  forthwith  bnn^  up  what- 
ever she  can  fall  upon  to  justify  this 
trouble  in  her  heart,  out  to  the  broad 
daylight  and  common  vision  of  men. 
^'This  and  this  has  happened,  and 
why  did  it  happen?"  says  the  mat 
optimist;  "such  and  such  hideous 
matters  are  goin^  on  under  cover  of 
my  imperial  mantle.  Look  to  it,  my 
masters ;  there  is  some  one  of  you  to 
blame." 

Such  is  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  that  high  national  ideal  wnich 
exists  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
run  into  visions  nor  abstract  plans. 
It  has,  like  most  English  matters, 
but  a  sparing  amount  of  logic  in  it. 
It  declsu-es  itself  in  a  public  complaint 
raised  against  every  visible  evil ;  in 
an  unsparing  readiness  to  blame 
somebody  when  anything  goes  wrong; 
and  in  an  entire  refusal  to  believe  m 
necesmry  crimes  or  calamities.  The 
superficial  view  of  all  this  is  that  an 
Englishman's  highest  delight  lies  in 
grumbling ;  the  curious  uncompre- 
hending foreign  view  is,  that  before 
a  nation  can  really  be  brought  to 
speak  of  her  troubles  in  so  very  open 
and  serious  a  manner,  these  troubles 
must  have  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
her  life,  and  become  unconcealable. 
Few  people  imagine  that  the  ideal 
soul  of  the  nation  finds  a  voice  in  this 
popular  science  of  complaint ;  or  that 
m  reality  it  is  the  perennial  natural 
protest  that  something  better  is  still 
attainable,  which  bursts  in  all  this 
clamour  or  fault-finding  and  elaborate 
exposition  of  invisible  evils  from  the 
national  heart 

Such,  notwithstanding,  is  certainly 
the  case.  The  practical  reformation 
of  evil  is  one  or  the  hardest  tasks  in 
this  life,  as  everybody  knows,  and  it 
is  one  which  every  step  of  progress, 
and  refinement  of  civilisation,  compli- 
cates more  deeply,— since  every  stage 
of  social  advancement  makes  sum- 
mary and  arbitraiT  proceedings,  Uie 
primitive  and  forcible  method  of  deid- 
ing  with  the  adversary^  less  and  less 
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practicable.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
we  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  best 
method  of  rooting  out  the  malady, 
ought  we  not  to  be  decorously  silent 
about  the  existence  of  this  soou^e 
and  shame  which  is  in  our  own  fle^? 
To  this  question  the  popular  voice  of 
the  three  kingdoms  at  all  times  and  in 
all  circumstanoee  has  answered.  No : 
bring  it  out  into  the  daylight— lay  it 
fi)rth  in  the  full  sight  of  man— spread 
it  out  before  the  Lord.  If  we  cannot 
mend,  let  us  at  least  deny,  defy,  and 
denounce  it  Visionair  perfections 
are  out  of  our  way ;  and  we  know  no- 
thing about  any  plan  or  system  which 
can  build  again  the  bowers  of  Eden. 
We  are  a  terribly  matter-of-fact,  com- 
monplace, unpoetical  people ;  only,  if 
we  never  mend  it,  if  we  die  saying  it, 
this  crime  and  misery  should  not, 
must  not,  has  no  right  to  be.  We 
confess  it  is  true  we  nave  no  panacea 
to  offer ;  the  romance  of  our  history 
happened  long  ago  and  is  past  Very 
probably  Dutch  William,  m  his  days, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  universal 
cure-all,  by  those  ancestors  of  ours 
who  were  no  better  than  they  should 
be  in  their  own  persons.  But  we 
have  no  gospel  of  an  emperor  to  be- 
lieve in.  and  know  very  well  that  all 
the  evils  of  humanity  cannot  disap- 
pear even  before  the  steps  of  an  honest 
kin^.  Perhaps  no  amount  of  cobbling 
possible  will  ever  patch  this  old  world 
up  into  simple  deoency,  much  less 
reformation.  Nevertheless,  here  we 
stand,  a  plain,  prose  people,  saying 
out  with  strenuous  lungs  this  severe, 
lofty,  unconscious  poetry  that  is  in 
us.  Wherever  the  name  of  England 
sounds,  with  all  its  echoes  of  praise 
and  glory,  let  the  ci^y  of  our  ceaseless 
protest  and  complaint  echo  into  that 
victorious  proclamation.  Incredulous 
listeners  will  hear,  and  marvel,  and 
misconceive.  That  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  We  are  great  but  we 
should  still  be  greater.  Crime  and 
misery,  devilish  spectres,  are  in  the 
midst  of  us.  All  the  arguments  of 
philosophy  shall  not  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  necessary  evils. 
We  publish  them  abroad  as  outlaw- 
ed felons  whom  we  cannot  kill,  bat 
will  not  tolerate.  People  die  for 
want  in  our  rich,  rich  plentiful 
streets ;  little  children  drop  to  sleep 
standing  at  their  cruel  tasxs;  chtis- 
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tened  housebolds  huddle  into  diBmal 
dens,  like  families  of  wild  beasts. 
Hear  it,  oh  ye  heavens  and  earth ! 
Darker  horrori^  still,  we  cry  aloud  in 
a  passion  of  sname.  and  rage,  and 
self-resentment.  Tnese  things  are, 
and  we  cannot  destroy  them :  but 
we  protest  with  open  avowal,  re- 
monstrance, and  complaint,  before 
heaven  and  earth,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  their  existence,  and  must 
not  be! 

Such  is  the  true  nature  of  that 
universal  national  tendency  we  have 
to  publish  our  own  shortcomings^ 
How  many  calm  functionaries  have 
not  we  worried  to  death  on  this  ac- 
count !  how  many  good  men  risen 
up  and  slaughter^  on  the  moment, 
to  discover  afterwards  that  our  sud- 
den outcrv  was  a  thousand  times 
leas  just  than  we  thought  it !  Any- 
how, should  it  even  cost  the  nation 
a  good  servant,  by  misadventure, 
now  and  then,  let  us  at  all  costs 
establish  that  wrong  has  no  right  to 
exist  anywhere— that  we  have  no 
toleration  to  spare  for  cruelty,  false- 
hood, and  injustice— and  that  evil, 
though  it  is,  and  flourishes,  must 
not  and  has  no  right  to  be  1 

That  the  existence  of  anv  deep 

E>etic  motive  in  the  great  public  Pa- 
vers held  from  time  to  time  in  this 
candid  country  may  very  reasonably 
be  doubted,  we  do  not  deny.  Sanitary 
commissioners,  school  inspectors,  and 
workhouse  visitors,  are  not  the  class 
in  whom  we  hope  to  find  the  ideal 
principle  most  largely  developed. 
Neither  is  there,  except  to  a  very 
few  choice  spirits,  that  deep  charm 
in  statistics,  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  so  popular  a  science ;  but 
still  the  entire  groundwork  on  which 
so  much  petty  detail,  so  much 
mild  twaddle,  so  many  noble  labori- 
ous efforts,  so  many  wise  and  so 
many  fooli^  suggestions,  have  been 
built  up  into  a  notable  size  and 
height,  claiming  the  observation  of 
the  community,  is  no  other  than  the 
loftv  and  visionary  Discontent,  the 
high  unconscious  practical  Idealism 
of  the  British  nation. 

And  who  can  deny  that  phud 
postulate  of  the  national  conscience? 
All  is  not  well  in  the  depths  of  our 
riches  and  prosperity.  Sad  upon  the 
air,  amid  all  shouts  of  increase  and 


progress  and  advantage,  come  the 
cries  of  the  helpless  whom  civilisa- 
tion crushes  down  in  her  iron  car. 
Scientific  observers  shout  out  notes 
of  congratulation  to  each  other  from 
the  hilltops  as  they  light  their  friend- 
ly lidits  across  British  waters,  and 
watcn  the  big  ships,  big  tides,  great 
bread -makers,  fertilismg  agencies 
from  all  the  world,  come  sailing  in 
to  land;  but  the  sentries  below  in 
the  shadow  shake  their  heads  as 
they  say,  All's  well  We  have  grown 
richer  and  mater  every  year,  but 
we  have  not  Kept  our  ways  clean  and 
pure  to  mark  the  course  of  our  ad- 
vance. Our  footsteps  have  soiled 
the  road  we  have  traversed.  Pitiful 
voices  come  upon  chance  gusts  of 
every  breeze.  Dead  souls  a  thousand 
times  more  pitiful,  without  a  voice 
to  tell  their  grievance,  roll  over, 
sullen  and  blank,  before  the  Jugger- 
naut car.  National  i)ride,  arrogance, 
self-esteem,  however  it  may  be  called, 
prevents  us  from  measuring  ourselves 
against  our  neighbours,  and  taking 
consolation  that  we  are  no  worse 
than  they.  We  are  a  law  to  our- 
selves in  this  matter ;  one  thing  we 
know  and  are  assured  of,  a  steady 
shadow  always  keeping  its  place  be- 
hind that  blaze  of  national  glory 
which  only  aggravates  its  gloom,— 
that  we  have  not  done  so  well  as 
we  should  have  done ;  that  we  might 
have  gained  all  our  advantages  with 
cleaner  hands ;  and  that  for  souls  of 
men,  and  pangs  of  suffering  innumer- 
able, in  the  blaze  of  our  prosperity, 
we  are  to  blame. 

This  consciousness  lays  a  sincere 
and  single-minded  nation  sin^larly 
open  to  the  assaults  of  advisers. 
We  want  little  oonvinciog  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  complaints  against  us. 
They  have  found  tneir  echo  and  re- 
petition in  the  secret  ideal  sentiment 
of  our  own  minds.  But  how  to  mend 
them  ?  At  the  word,  as  at  a  spell, 
the  air  is  full  of  rushing  winds  ana 
voices.  Every  one  acknowledges  the 
universal  occupation  of  the  British 
people  and  its  general  want  of  lei- 
sure ;  but  few  people  make  due  ac- 
count of  the  leisurely  yet  active- 
minded  class  who  exercise  them- 
selves so  universally  in  pricking  up 
and  goading  on  the  much-enduring 
BritiiUi  lion.    That  there  is  such  a 
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class,  however,  associations,  commit- 
tees, directorships,  public  benevol- 
ences, and  interferences  of  every 
description,  testily  over  all  the  king- 
dom. (Jood  peopjle  either  retirwi 
from  active  lite  with  all  its  habits 
and  necessities  strong  upon  them,  or 
brought  up  according  to  the  splendid 
working  discipline  of  our  legislative 
classes,  without  the  luck  to  find  or 
the  necessity  to  seek  any  formal  oc- 
cupation for  their  powers,  or  gene- 
rally, possessed  with  that  restless 
locomotive  faculty  of  mind  which 
must  be  doing,  without  any  profes- 
sion to  fill  the  hands  which  ao  not 
have  it  in  them  to  be  idle.  To  this 
combination  of  leisure  and  activity, 
necessarily  confined  to  the  class 
which  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
working  for  its  living,  we  owe  all 
our  statues  and  public  memorials, 
the  greater  part  of  our  public  orna- 
mentation, false  or  true,  a  valuable 
amount  of  benevolent  and  charit- 
able works,  and  a  ceaseless  din  of 
talk  and  agitation  which  goes  far 
to  exceed  ordinary  human  temper 
and  patience.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  the  main  stream 
and  current  of  popular  thought  and 
conversation,  how  many  of  the  specu- 
lations, semi-benevolent  and  semi- 
philosophical,  which  amuse  and 
occupy  us,  are  originated  by  the 
strenuous  and  laudable  exertions  of 
this  fortunate,  restless,  active-minded 
class,  with  whom  work  of  some  kind 
is  a  necessity^  and  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  demed  the  great  blessing  of 
working  for  daily  bread,  to  find 
something  for  themselves  to  do. 
Let  us  give  them  their  due;  many 
such  disengaged  and  unembarrassed 
individuals  have  plunged  into  real 
social  work,  to  the  entire  surrender 
of  their  freedom,  and  the  fortunate 
circumstances  of  their  position ;  but 
the  class,  as  a  class,  is  the  general 
adviser  and  busybody  of  the  nation. 
For  some  certain  amount  of  con- 
genial occupation  to  themselves, 
they  are  quite  ready  at  any  time 
to  aggravate  the  public  out  of  its 
wits,  and  make  the  "  cause  "  which 
they  have  taken  up  for  the  time  being, 
the  most  afflictive  of  public  nuisances; 
or,  a  still  more  melancholy  and 
usual  result,  to  systematise  and  re- 
gulate charity  out  of  all  charitable- 


ness, and  make  a  dismal  bustling 
business  out  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
poor  and  the  brotherly  feeling  of  the 
rich.  Let  us  glance  ever  so  slightly 
into  the  ordinary  machinery  of  tlie 
vast  London  charities.  Let  us  but 
penetrate  behind  the  screen  of  those 
great  edifices,  with  their  proud  "  vol- 
untary contribution"  legend,  and 
how  deeply  shall  we  find  the  busy- 
body involved  in  all  their  concerns  ! 
Has  any  of  our  readers  witnessed  an 
election  into  one  of  the  great  bene- 
volent institutions  there  ?  Can  they 
ever  forget,  if  they  have,  the  frightful 
artificial  trade  aspect  of  the  whole 
concern—the  polling  tickets,  the  pla- 
cards, the  canvassing  ladies  smiting 
daggers  at  their  opponents'  tables,  the 
intermediary  class,  middle-men  and 
middle-women,  stepping  in  officiously 
between  the  helped  and  the  helpers, 
obliterating  both  from  the  scene,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  their  own  petty 
electioneering  trade,  and  complacent 
business  of  doing  good,  to  be  any- 
where visible  ?  Looking  back  with 
painful  dis^st  to  such  a  scene,  once 
witnessed  by  our  own  eyes,  we  find 
it  excessively  difficult  to  take  comfort 
in  systematic  charity,  or  to  believe 
in  committees.  Political  economy  has 
learned  how  to  estimate  the  existence 
of  the  race  of  middle-men  long  ago. 
The  economy  of  social  help  and  re- 
formation being  les^  rigid,  nas  in  its 
inexperience  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
taken  large  armies  of  them  into  its 
bosom.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  single 
question  raised  of  late  days  concern- 
ing the  improvement  and  progress  of 
the  people,  nor  an  attempt  to  reach 
out  a  hand  of  brotherly  kindness  by 
way  of  education  or  otherwise  to 
these  same  people,  nor  even  the 
smallest  local  undertaking  of  charity, 
however  honestly  and  worthily  ori- 
ginated, which  has  not  felt  itself 
bound,  first  of  all  and  wilfully,  to  en- 
cumber its  own  hands  with  a  com- 
mittee. Men,  who  will  ''make  a 
business  of  it,"  flock  around  every 
budding  effort.  Let  us  grant  that 
they  mean  no  harm;  let  us  grant 
rather  that  they  mean  really  the 
highest  amount  of  good  in  them,  and 
are  earnest  to  "promote"  and  further 
the  matter  they  have  taken  upi  The 
motive  bv  no  means  changes  the  in- 
jurious character  of  the  work. 
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Gommittee-TOomB,  offices,  minutes, 
and  secretaries,  are  expensive  articles 
to  begin  with— time,  patience,  and 
charity,  are  still  more  costly;  and 
the  agency  which  interposes  itself  in 
dead  shadow  between  the  helped  and 
the  helpers,  is  an  institution  as  perni- 
cious as  it  is  convenient— a  foreign 
intruder  which  chills  the  chief  parties 
on  either  side  of  it^ — a  blank  non-con- 
duotine  medium  by  which  the  human 
warmth  of  giving  and  receiving  gets 
thrilled  back  again  and  turns  to 
bitterness.  Idleness  is  doubtless  a 
very  sore  and  heavy  affliction ;  but 
the  busy  idleness  which  devotes  itself 
to  committees,  and  complacently  be- 
lieves itself  laborious  for  the  good  of 
its  race,  is  akind  of  national  calamity. 
Never  was  a  nation  so  beset  by  these 
multitudinous,  harassing,  intrusive, 
and  well-intentioned  enemies.  Should 
some  enlightened  statistical  inquiry 
ascertain  tne  number  of  existing  and 
acting  committees  within  this  empire, 
the  list  would  doubtless  astound  ana 
appal  the  most  advanced  Reformer. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
some  certam  little  body  of  men— or, 
alas !  women— are  perpetually  sitting 
upon  us,  hapless  victims  ;  intercept- 
ing our  chs^ties  out  of  our  warm 
hands  into  cold  money-boxes  and 
amateur  ledgers ;  riding  furious 
hobby -races  through  our  humble 
schools,  and  homely  training;  be- 
wildering the  hapless  rustics,  and 
amusing  the  sharp-witted  mechanic 
folk,  who  see  through  their  eager 
bustle  of  occupation,  and  shrewdly 
suspect  that,  in  their  position,  their 
teachers'  views  of  ordinary  matters 
would  undergo  strange  modification. 
These  middle-men  work  an  unspeak- 
able amount  of  bustle,  and  create  an 
unheard-of  mass  of  committees  out  of 
our  national  discontent  with  our  own 
ways.  They  step  briskly  forward  to 
take  their  place  between  us  and  our 
brothers  whom  we  have  neglected, 
and  concerning  whom  our  heart  is 
compunctious.  As  they  flutter  to  and 
fro  with  their  minute-books  and  lists 
of  contributions^  the  human  face  of 
that  brother  of  ours  down  below 
there,  whom  alone  we  want  to  see, 
obscures  and  clouds  over  into  some- 
thing abstract,  of  which  we  cannot 
discern  the  lineaments.  The  middle- 
man stands  straight  between  us,  tak- 


ing down  our  name  on  one  page,  and 
his  on  the  other.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
the  committee  of  course  will  make 
all  proper  inquiries,  and  see  that  your 
bounty  is  not  dispensed  unworthily ; 
and  what  can  you  do,  poor  human 
charity  ?  It  is  vastly  convenient,  to 
be  sure ;  and  perhaps  these  cool  good 
people,  who  make  it  their  business, 
can  manage  it  best  after  all ;  and  so« 
the  compunction  falters  back,  and 
buys  itself  off  with  alittle  money.  And 
the  profession  of  benevolence — volun- 
tary, unpaid,  unimpeachable  profes- 
sion, asking  nothing  for  its  labours 
but  a  little  fuss,  a  little  importance, 
and  the  delight  of  something  to  do — 
thrives,  and  talks,  and  classifies,  and 
forms  associations ;  gives  charity  a 
parliament,  a  literature,  and  a  wide 
mutually  applausive  audience ;  and,  in 
short,  manages  to  bewilder  the  tradi- 
tional woman  who  impersonates  that 
virtue  out  of  the  very  children  at  her 
bosom,  substituting  itself  instead 
with  the  newest  baby-bottle  in  its 
useful  fingers,  and  the  applause  of  "  a 
crowded  meeting "  ringing  sweet  iu 
its  accustomed  ears. 

This  gradually  consolidating  and 
increasing  institution  has  greatlj 
changed  the  moral  aspect  of  uie  pri- 
mitive and  cardinal  virtue  which  it 
undertakes  to  represent.  Charity 
has  it  no  longer  in  her  power  to  re- 
member that  her  right  hand  must 
not  know  what  her  left  hand  does ; 
far  from  that,  the  newspapers  must 
know  about  it,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation ;  it  must  become  the  material 
of  which  public  reputations  are  made, 
and  personal  progress  assisted.  If 
it  is  not  such  an  array  as  those 
broken  men  and  men  in  debt,  who 
linked  their  desperate  fortunes  once 
to  the  young  Hebrew  adventurer  in 
his  cave,  it  is  at  least  a  crowd  of 
ambitious  and  active  individuals,  who 
climb  up  out  of  respectable  chaos,  b^ 
that  shining  ladder  of  Public  Benefi- 
cence and  Universal  Oharitv.  From 
the  persistent  woman,  in  the  novel, 
who  manages  to  make  the  clergy- 
man bow  to  her,  up  to  the  rising 
young  man,  whose  clever  paper,  at  a 
social  science  meeting,  or  skilful  re- 
formatory project,  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Minister,  the  tendency  is  a 
very  general  and  dangerous  one. 
Qood  may  come  of  it,  as  good  falls 
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unhoped  for  out  of  many  an  un- 
promiain^  channel,  but  it  is  sadly 
certain  that  many  a  complication  of 
other  motives  produces  that  which 
falsely  tak^  the  form  and  credit  of 
the  purest  patriotism  alone.  And 
the  result  is,  that  when  the  country, 
awakened  to  some  special  peril  of 
conscience,  calls  out  for  help  and 
counsel,  how  to  mend  this  evil  in 
her  ways^  she  finds  her  first  answer, 
not  from  the  hearts  and  spirits  which 
feel  a  still  sharper  and  closer  prick 
of  individual  responsibility,  but  from 
a  clever,  ambitious,  and  ready  Agency, 
created  by  the  special  tendency  to- 
wards compunctions  which  is  known 
to  influence  her^  and  with  that  and 
many  another  gnevance.  all  ready  cut 
and  dry,  prepared  for  tne  time  when 
her  heart  shall  be  moved  on  the  sub- 
ject. Well!  it  is  a  sreat  ease,  to 
be  sure,  and  saves  the  country  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble ;  and  what  have 
you  to  say  against  it  ?  Big  civilisa- 
tion, sharp  and  cruel,  has  made 
her  ^ulfs  oetween  man  and  man. 
No  Bndly  Saxon  Frankpledge  will 
avail  us  now ;  nor  haughtier  Nor- 
man bond,  feud^  yet  human ;  nor 
wasteful  tender  Celtic  tie  of  nature. 
Humanity  has  to  pay  her  price  for 
her  street  lamps  and  paving.  With 
so  many  other  concerns  on  her  hands, 
she  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  her 
own  duties,  but  must  depute  them 
to  other  people,  like  any  other  great 
lady.  So,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it;  it  is  better 
to  do  it  by  a  middle-man,  than  not 
to  do  it  at  all  Let  the  committees 
rise  and  flourish !  let  us  set  up  the 
philanthropist's  profession  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  j  let  us  j^ve 
Benevolence  a  most  visible,  distmct, 
and  well-regulated  constitution,  with 
laws,  rights,  and  office-bearers  not  to 
be  aisputecL  Just  at  the  present 
moment,  that  seems  the  only  ex- 
pedient apparent  to  the  troubled 
soul,  who  somehow  cannot  persuade 
his  neart  that  he  is  not  his  brothers 
keeper,  vet  does  manage  to  convince 
his  mind  that  he  has  no  time  to  look 
after  his  brother.  Here  is  one  grand 
expedient  and  panacea  for  that  un- 
easiness. The  philanthropist  stands 
smiling,  quite  ready  to  take  up  the 
business.  He  will  send  for  your  sub- 
scription^  and  give  you  no  trouble 


about  the  matter.  Henceforward,  it 
is  comfortable  to  know,  except  in 
sermons,  or  for  a  special  "object," 
you  will  hear  little  more  about  your 
brother;  and  yet,  delightful  thought  I 
can  "  do  your  duty  **  ^  the  same.  ^ 
This  great  modem  machinery  and 
agent  has  naturally  had  a  quite  incal- 
culable share  in  the  recent  very  large 
development  of  talk  and  suggestion 
which  has  confirmed  the  separate 
existence  of  that  which  we  now  call 
the  Social  Science.  Various  branches 
of  this  aggregate  have  been  long 
enough  bdfore  the  world.  Sanitary 
laws,  which  began  with  blue-books 
and  elaborate  scientific  expositions, 
have  dribbled  down  into  story-books 
and  penny  pamphlets,  by  course  of 
years :  and  the  earliest  period  when 
the  scnoolmaster  burst  abroad,  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  some  of  our  me- 
mories. The  new  point  in  the  mat- 
ter is  simply  the  conjunction  of  many 
different  modes  of  inquiring  into,  and 
legislating  for,  the  wants  and  troubles 
of  the  country,  in  a  kind  of  social  par- 
liament, brief  enough  to  figure,  while 
it  lasts,  as  a  public  aivertisement,  and 
not  to  make  too  heavy  a  call  upon 
the  energies  of  the  amateur  states- 
man. Four  years  ago  this  new  in-, 
stitution  was  inaugurated  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose 
venerable  and  distinguished  name 
was,  of  course,  of  itseLT  sufficient  to 
attract  everybody's  attention  to  the 
new  society,  and  whose  mighty  hand 
has,  perhaps,  been  involved  in  more 
of  the  gooa,  and  as  much  of  the  mis- 
chief, accomplished  in  his  generation, 
as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 
This  great  interpreter  of  the  purpose 
which  moved  tne  philanthropic  fa- 
culty to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan, 
described  it,  at  its  first  meeting,  as 
aA  association  for  the  discussion  of 
"  five  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  moral  and  political  inouiiy— those 
which  especially  form  tne  practical 
portions  of  Social  Science  " — and  de- 
clared the  expected  advantages  to 
consist  in  "bringing  together  those 
who  chiefly  devote  themselves  to 
promote  the  inquiries  and  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  social  improve- 
ment ;  and  this  position  seems  to  rest 
upon  most  solid  grounds,  both  from 
considerations  common  to  all  joint 
undertakings,  and  from  the  peculiar. 
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uatore  of  the  subject  itself.  Of  the 
fonner  description  is  the  great  ad- 
▼antage  which  must  accrue  from  the 
mutual  help  afforded  to  one  another, 
as  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause ; 
the  increased  efficacy  thus  given  to 
the  efforts  of  each }  the  lights  struck 
out  bj  full  discussion,  with  the  valu- 
able suggestions  thus  produced ;  the 
experience,  the  reflections  of  each 
inoividual,  being  made,  as  it  were, 
common  to  all ;  the  security  against 
error,  by  timely  examination  of  each 
plan  before  its  author^s  preposses- 
sions have  been  too  deeply  rooted, 
and  before  he  has  been  committed  to 
its  details;  the  authority  given  to 
proposals  ultimately,  and  alter  ma- 
ture deliberation  persevered  in,  even 
if  not  sanctionea  by  the  assent  of 
others ;  the  influence  which  may  be 
acquired  in  various  ways,  when  that 
sanction  has  been  declared.**  The  in- 
stitution, in  short,  is  intended,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  "  bear  as  wide  a  relation 
to  moral  and  political  science,  as  the 
British  Association,  which  has  now 
been  in  sucoessfhl  action  for  consider- 
ably more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, does  to  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science.** 

On  this  principle  the  Association 
for  Social  Science  comes  into  exist- 
ence—nobody  taking  into  account,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  wide  division  be- 
tween Science  physical  and  mathe- 
matical, and  Science  benevolent  and 
reformatory.  It  is  an  odd  unphilo- 
sophical  preface  to  the  sittings  of  a 
body  of  philosophers.  What  have  the 
piides  of  Social  Science— men  who 
nave  voluntarily  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  find  an  answer  to  some  of 
those  dark  social  problems  which 
cut  into  the  very  heart  of  humanity, 
and  who  head  a  crusade  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  be  one  of  help,  medicine, 
and  cure,  to  human  spirits  and  bodies 
—in  common  with  tne  disciples  and 
students  of  professional  and  remune- 
rative Knowledge  ?  A  most  import- 
ant and  apparent  difference  lies  on  the 
very  face  of  the  matter.  Faraday  and 
Owen  have  the  noblest  moral  right  to 
all  the  ^lorv  and  advantage  which  can 
be  denved  from  their  discoveries: 
and  so  far  from  censuring,  we  applaua 
as  a  generous  and  lof^  sentiment, 
that  desire  for  fame  and  distinction 
which  makes  up  to  many  a  scientific 


man  for  a  more  substantial  reward, 
and  stimuUtes  his  labours.  But 
could  we  suppose  that  John  Howard, 
for  example,  had  the  smallest  idea  of 
personal  distinction  mingled  in  the 
impulse  of  his  labours,  now  great 
would  be  the  fall  I  Such  a  narrow, 
sublimej,  one-ideaed  man  is  beyond 
the  region  of  common  stimulation ; 
and  thou|^h  there  are  few  Howards, 
the  principle  extends  to  all  who  pro- 
fess like  hopes  and  intentions,  rer- 
aonal  ambition,  either  of  one  kind  or 
another,  must  not  enter  into  the  pur- 
pose or  calculations  of  men  who  ap- 
pear before  the  world  as  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  fellows.  Remu- 
neration, either  temporal  or  spiritual, 
is  not  to  be  proposed  or  suggested  in 
connection  with  such  schemes.  Fame 
may  come,  but  it  must  come  una- 
wares. Any  motive,  save  the  great 
motives  of  Christian  charity,  human 
sympathy,  and  true  patriotism,  are 
not  only  inapplicable,  out  degrading. 
In  anv  other  worldly  pursuit  a  man  s 
own  honour  and  advantage  are  na- 
turally expected  to  reckon  for  some- 
thing. But  when  he  voluntarily  takes 
his  jplaco  as  one  of  those  whose  work 
in  this  world  is  to  help  and  succour  the 
suffering,  to  deliver  the  fallen,  to  con- 
serve the  spiritual  and  moral  interests 
of  society,  the  very  idea  of  an  ulterior 
motive  or  foreign  stimulus  is  fatal  to 
his  mission.  Tne  man  who  describes 
to  the  British  Association  the  entire 
series  of  experiments  which  led  to 
some  new  result  in  chemistry,  or  who 
propounds  the  particulars  of  an  in- 
vention, and  informs  his  audience 
how  he  came  to  think  of  it,  does  no- 
thing which  the  most  scrupulous  of 
optimists  can  object  to;  but  when 
another  man  rises  in  his  department 
to  tell  what  ''a  great  work  he  is 
doing,**  accordiug  to  the  common 
slang  of  benevolence — how  tender 
expedients  of  charity  developed  with- 
in him— and  what  his  own  personal 
hands  and  heart  have  done  for  the 
criminal,  the  ignorant,  or  the  helpless, 
—the  least  sensitive  mind  finds  some- 
thing to  cavil  at.  Amid  the  deepest 
interest,  and  through  the  loudest 
plaudits,  a  certain  sense  of  incon- 
gruity and  discomfort  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  Perhaps  the 
world  has  outlived  the  primitive  rule. 
'^  If  thou  serve  many,  tell  it  not  to 
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may  l)e  no  longer  a  serviceable    we  did  nofc  take  into  conaideratioD. 


axiom.  Stillj  let  us  at  least  have 
paper  and  pnnt  intervening— a  de- 
cent veil  between  the  face  of  Good- 
ness and  her  admirers.  The  moment 
we  can  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that 
common  praise  and  social  advance- 
ment act  largely  as  motives  in  worksof 
benevolence,  that  moment  our  hearts 
revolt  against  the  very  works  them- 
selves. But  such  motives  must,  of 
sheer  necessity,  be  brought  into  la^e 
and  active  operation  by  such  an  in- 
stitution as  the  new  yearly  parlia- 
ment of  charity.  Most  likely  they 
will  prove  their  own  falsehood  by 
producing  nothing  which  will  even 
bear  talkmg  of;  but  they  are  certain 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  talk. 
No  such  confusing,  embarrassing 
human  sentiment  can  interfere  with 
pure  Science.  The  two  stand  upon 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  ground. 
The  labours  of  a  body  of  men  who 
seek  abstract  truth,  new  develop- 
ments of  science,  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  professional  reputation, 
can  never  form  a  rule  or  exami)le  for 
those  of  another  body  who,  in  all 
their  labours  and  researches,  profess 
to  seek  only  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

Whether  human  reformation  can 
ever  be  made  a  science  of,  is  a  much 
more  extensive  and  difficult  subject. 
Nobody  will  deny,  however,  that  it 
is  sadly  the  most  troublesome  science 
which  has  ever  been  inquired  into  by 
man.  Doubtless  some  satisfactory 
theory  will  sooner  or  later  come  into 
being  about  those  Flint  Instruments 
whicn  have  given  scientific  curiosity 
so  much  pleasant  bother  of  late  days ; 
and  there  these  mysterious  articles 
will  lie  unchanging,  ready  to  justify 
their  interpreter's  hypothesis ;  but 
the  human  instrument  will  not  keep 
still  to  prove  anybody's  theory.  On 
the  contrary,  with  a  strange  impulse 
towards  the  perverse  side  of  every- 
thing, ha  man  nature,  as  everybody 
knows,  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to 
explode  and  dash  in  pieces  every 
theory  which  has  ever  been  formed 
upon  it.  Every  prophecy  we  make, 
every  conclusion  we  draw,  however 
true  to  facts  or  general  nature,  is 
liable  to  ba  scattered  in  the  dust  at 
any  moment  by  some  unforeseen  and 
uncomprehended  individuality  which 


Abstract  science  has  the  unspeak- 
able advantage  over  her  new  sister 
of  having  tJUnga  to  deal  with,  and 
not  creatures—things,  substances,  ir- 
rational forces,  that  can  be  chained 
down,  not  only  with  brass  and  iron, 
but  with  axioms  and  necessities, 
which  are  totally  out  of  the  question 
with  the  difficult  and  slippery  beings 
whom  Social  Science,  rash  ana  youn^, 
has  taken  into  hand.  Neither  steam 
nor  electricity,  though  they  may  make 
a  momentary  demonstration  of  bloody 
and  cruel  revolt  now  and  then,  can 
struggle  permanently  against  the  rule 
imposed  upon  them ;  but  all  the  rea- 
sons of  philosophy,  all  the  expedients 
of  benevolence— nay,  more  wonderful 
and  appalling  far,  all  the  alterna- 
tives and  motives  of  Christianity — 
may  be  thrust  aside  and  rendered 
useless  at  any  moment  by  the  sullen 
refusal  of  a  fool ;  and  fools  are  no 
unimportantportion  of  the  bulk  of 
humanity.  With  such  material,  con- 
clusions must  be  warily  made ;  and 
when  they  are  made,  due  allowance 
for  the  possibility  of  their  entire  over- 
throw and  destruction  must  needs  be 
added  to  the  argument.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  study  should  be  cauti- 
ously undertaken,  and  pursued  under 
conditions  becoming  the  gravity  of 
the  discussion.  Mcxiem  philosophy, 
it  appears,  has  taken  a  different  view 
of  matters.  There  was  no  external 
call  to  arms  when  Don  Quixote 
mounted  his  immortal  steed.  Neither 
fighting  kinij;s  nor  distressed  prin- 
cesses awoke  the  hero  out  of  his  quiet. 
He  set  forth  by  his  own  inspiration, 
the  magnanimous  old  paladin.  Once 
more  an  old  paladin  has  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  humanity.  Success  and 
honour  to  the  arms  of  the  valiant  old 
champion !  But  if  Don  Quixote  had 
gathered  behind  his  back  all  the  im- 
pertinents  of  La  Mancha,  could  that 
antique  hero  ever  have  possessed 
himself^  does  any  one  suppose,  of 
the  universal  heart?  Unaer  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  circumstances 
which  are  likely  to  make  the  study 
of  human  wants  and  remedies  an  im- 
practicable operation— in  the  glitter 
and  fuss  of  big  yearly  meetii^  by 
means  of  which  the  professors  of  the 
new  science  are  expected  to  keep  the 
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population  of  some  great  town  in  a 
week's  excitement  and  amusement — 
the  Social  Science  makes  its  debut 
before  the  British  public.  Here  stands 
the  exponent  of  our  doubts  and 
tribulations.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  himself  into  exist- 
ence unless  he  had  something  to  say. 
There  are  some  dismal,  sad,  miser- 
able questions  to  ask  of  this  volun- 
teer  adviser— questions  which  are 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
"laughter**  and  "cheers"  of  those 
famous  long  speeches.  Shall  we  all 
break  through  the  amused  and  ad- 
miring crowd  and  demand  an  answer 
to  our  difficulties?  Shall  we  dis- 
perse summarily  the  delightful  ex- 
citement of  local  hospitality  and 
hero-worship,  by  desiring  to  know 
what  is  the  good  of  itf  Solitary 
indiyidnahi,  not  of  reforinatory  ge- 
nius, but  only  of  thoughtful  mind, 
elsewhere  ponder  the  vexed  questions 
of  humanity,  and  make  little  enough 
of  them.  Religious  communities,  not 
orer-thoughtful,  do  what  lies  in  them 
to  apply  the  supreme  talisman  of 
Christian  progress,  and  yet  do  not 
change  the  world.  Let  us  see  what 
they  are  to  do  amid  their  "  cheers  ** 
and  "laughter"  at  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  —  the  noble  old  Quixote, 
with  nis  lance  in  rest,  and  all  the 
rabble  of  La  Mancha  in  his  rear. 

The  reception,  however,  of  this  new 
institution,  has  certainly  been  remark- 
able. In  the  big  active  towns  which 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
these  guests  for  their  yearly  meeting, 
all  the  world  has  given  itself  up  in 
reverential  attention  to  the  utterances 
of  the  oracle;  a  provincial  commu- 
nity, with  a  due  respect  for  great 
names,  and  but  limited  means  of 
access  to  the  presence  and  possible 
prelections  of  the  authorities  of  the 
age,  is,  doubtless,  tolerably  ready  to 
do  this  at  all  times,  be  the  subjects 
of  conference  what  they  may.  But 
the  existence  of  this  vast  committee 
of  public  health  and  improvement, 
seated  in  popular  state,  amid  the 
plaudits  and  encouragements  of  the 
general  community,  is  a  wonderful 
and  characteristic  fact  in  its  way. 
High  in  its  place  of  criticism  sits  this 
self-constituted  body,  turning  up  our 
social  sores  and  grievances,  with  much 


equanimity  and  perhaps  even  a  little 
complacent  pleasure  in  the  work  ; 
deriving  its  authority  nowhere  but 
from  its  own  will ;  responsible  to  no 
man ;  censuring  most  of  us ;  and  writ- 
ing its  mild  stigma  upon  the  face  of 
the  county  which  claps  its  hands 
and  cries.  Well  done  !  A  swift,  sure, 
and  silent  measure  of  national  amend- 
ment, ori^nated  by  the  State,  if 
such  a  thing  could l)e— such  a  mea- 
sure as  mieht  have  been  possible 
in  France  had  the  Emperor  been, 
as  was  once  supposed,  the  one  ines- 
timable despot  whom  the  optimists 
of  the  world  could  choose  as  the 
representative  of  that  system — would 
perhaps  raise  as  large  an  amount  of 
opposition  in  this  kin^om  as  the 
darkest  act  of  oppression  similarly 
imposed.  But  the  satisfaction  with 
wmch  we  can  sit  to  hear  ourselves 
abused  by  any  free  and  dauntless 
independent  body  which  chooses  to 
take  that  task  upon  itself,  is  entire- 
Iv  unique  and  wonderful.  This  is 
the  position  boldly  taken  b^  the 
stanoiu'd-bearers  of  Social  Science. 
They  stand  up  in  our  presence  and 
calmly  discuss  our  peculiarities,  our 
failures,  our  intimate  and  private  con- 
cerns ;  how  we  educate  our  children, 
how  lon^  we  let  them  staj  at  school, 
and  their  indifferent  training  there. 
How  we  manage  with  our  work- 
people; how  cruel  and  careless  we 
are  in  many  cases ;  how  indifferent  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  human  material ; 
how  ready  to  use  it  up,  if  we  could 
or  dared,  with  only  a  little  more  de- 
cency in  speech,  but  no  great  differ- 
ence in  sentiment  from  the  monsters 
of  American  fiction.  We  applaud, 
though  we  are  pelted  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  ladies  come  assiduouslv,  and 
rise  into  flushes  of  enthusiasm,  tnough 
they  hear  how  badly  educated  they 
were,  how  imperfectly  qualified  for 
their  natural  domestic  life,  and  how 
sadly  incapable  for  anything  out  of 
it  The  Association  says  all  this 
with  great  coolness  and  composure 
of  mind ;  indifferent  about  the  culpa- 
bility, concerned  only  with  the  fact ; 
and  all  the  vain-proud  wealthy  Bri- 
tish towns,  with  their  high  notions 
of  their  own  importance  and  claims 
to  influence  the  nation,  sit  at  its  feet 
and  applaud  the  utterance.  Far  more 
remarkiable  and  interesting  than  any* 
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thing  it  has  to  say  is  this  singolar 
position  which  the  new  science  is 
permitted  to  take  among  ns.  The 
British  Association  deals  with  mat- 
ters which  concern  nobody's  personal 
feelings ;  Social  Science,  on  the  con- 
trary, assails  in  turn  almost  eveij 
class  and  type  of  its  audience.  Is  it 
because  inaividual  consciences  are 
snugly  impervious  to  general  and 
public  censure  f  Is  it  because  the 
many  have  a  ^reat  and  fortunate  fa- 
culty for  taking  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  the  reformation  attempted 
by  the  few  ?  Anyhow,  the  fact  is 
certam :  we  all  join  with  great  good- 
will in  the  Big  Committee  which  sits 
upon  ourselves.  With  a  human  re- 
lish for  the  particulars  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives  and  actions,  we  can  endure 
the  thrust  which  is  to  be  made  at  our 
own  persons.  For  many  a  long  day 
the  critical  literally  world  has  been 
stimulating  historians  to  include  the 
social  story  of  bygone  ages  with  its 
loftier  tale.  Many  a  page  of  pseudo 
romance,  and  chronicle  of  perished 
finery,  has  ensued  therefrom.  Now 
we  will  make  our  own  social  history. 
If  posterity  does  not  know  how  our 
houses  were  drained,  and  our  child- 
ren attended  to,  it  will  be  because  the 
elucidating  documents  are  too  many 
and  not  too  few.  With  a  character- 
istic delight  we  lay  our  heads  together 
over  everybody's  private  affairs.  An 
altogether  new  and  elevated  style  of 
gossip  springs  into  flourishing  exist- 
ence :  that  supreme  species  of  self- 
conceit  which  finds  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  its  own  proceedings  import- 
ant, is  glorified  by  the  same  process. 
When  one  makes  an  improvement  in 
one's  factory,  or  even  one's  household 
— when  one  helps  at  training  some 
poor  destitute  children  in  one's  neigh- 
bourhood—here is  a  quite  noble  and 
elevated  channel  by  means  of  which 
the  narrative  of  one's  own  private 
exertions  may  be  made  to  improve 
the  world.  By  such  means  the  new 
Institution  compounds  with  its  ad- 
mirers for  its  universal  criticism. 
The  deepest  and  the  pettiest  senti- 
ments of  human  nature  unite  to  open 
the  ears  of  the  people  to  its  prelec- 
tions; here,  pernaM,  we  will  learn 
some  means  of  mending  w  hat  is  amiss 
in  our  great  social  fabric ;  here,  cer- 
tainly, we  shall  find  a  channel  for 


modestly  communicating  what  we 
are  about,  and  advising  our  neigh- 
bours to  do  likewise.  So  the  depcfft- 
ments  open,  the  speeches  are  made, 
the  plans  are  discussed.  A  flutter 
of  "warm  feeling"  and  "profound 
interest"  animates  the  meetings;  and 
everybody  returns  to  his  place  with 
the  oonsdoQsness  of  havii^  taken  a 
meritorious  part,  and  put  in  at  least 
his  suggestion  towards  the  mending 
and  amelioration  of  the  world. 

Such  a  movement,  however,  with  all 
its  apparent  defects  and  objections, 
could  not  originate  of  itself.  Some- 
thing special  must  be  labouring  in  the 
national  heart  to  throw  up  these  bub- 
bles to  the  snrfaca  It  is  not  national 
misfortune  or  despondency.  At  the 
{iresent  moment  nothing  ails  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  nor  is  it  auraid  of  any* 
thing.  There  is  neither  present  panic 
nor  shadow  of  coming  evil  on  our 
firmament.  As  clear  of  apprehennon 
or  difficulty  as  perhaps  ever  country 
was—as  satisfied,  prosperous,  and 
comfortable  as  perhaps  a  vast  aggre- 
gate of  human  beings  can  ever  ^pe 
to  be — ^what  volcano  heaves  in  the 
great  bosom  now,  to  set  astir  thete 
superficial  commotions)  The  qucB- 
tion  is  not  so  hard  to  answer  as  it 
seems.  When  great  apparent  and 
visible  evil  is  among  ns,  in  any  over- 
whelming shape,  either  physical  or 
spiritual,  and  wnen  our  whole  strength 
isengaged  in  conflict  with  that  enemy, 
we  cannot  afford  to  study  our  less 
apparent  plagues.  Prosperity  comes, 
and  all  is  well  with  us;  but  with 
prosperity  comes  the  ache  of  consd- 
ousness  that  the  peace  we  pronounce 
is  not  to  all.  Kot  to  all !  never  to 
all^  though  the  face  of  the  country 
bnghtens  in  that  blaze  of  sunshine. 
When  the  colours  are  fairest  on  the 
picture,  the  creeping  shadow  steals 
across  us,  and  carries  sickness  to  our 
hearts.  Not  very  long  ago  the  Eng- 
lish people  celebrated,  in  a  univerm 
burst  and  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
progress  of  civilisation  j  here  and 
there,  indeed,  these  windy  instruments 
are  still  to  be  heard  playing  forlorn 
congratulations ;  but  a  natural  reac- 
tion has  come  about,  and  the  cmel 
side  of  prosperity  turns  heavily 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
evils  of  civilisation,  and  how  to  mend 
them,  is  the  question  now.    In  tha 
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lebound.  most  likely  we  go  too  far, 
as  is  toe  use  and  wont  of  men. 
Have  we  not  bought  our  advanta^ 
dearly?  Is  not  that  a  heavy  pnce 
we  have  paid  for  the  ofb-rep^Etted 
certainty  that  there  are  conveniences 
in  peasant  houses  nowadays  which 
once  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces  of  kings  ?  Once  for  all,  the 
nation  has  grown  sick  at  the  heart 
of  her  conveniences:  is  it  possible 
to  purge  out  our  dark,  dark  comers 
with  them,  or  restore  primitive  order 
and  decency  to  those  elements  which 
have  burst  into  dismal  confusion  out 
of  sight,  yet  within  reach  of  our 
very  eyes?  This  problem  has  been 
solved  abruptly,  and  without  ex- 
pression, by  many  large  drafts 
trom  the  most  imperative  and  im- 
patient' portion  of  the  community, 
and  has  carried  floods  of  educated 
young  men  out  of  gentlemanly  im- 
possibilities among  ourselves  with  a 
plunge  into  the  rude  primitive  exist- 
ence of  our  distant  colonies  And  by 
means  of  such  and  other  silent  les- 
sons a  great  longing  to  get  out  of 
these  heavy  crowded  mazes  of  min- 
gled responsibility  and  punishment, 
and  somehow  to  find  out  again  a 
primitive  standing-ground,  has  seized 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  What  we 
did  with  a  high  hand  not  so  many 
years  ago,  we  have  come  to  falter 
over  without  a  remnant  of  our  old 
confident  self-congratulation.  People 
say,  even,  that  our  slave  emancipa- 
tion act  has  turned  out  a  failure ;  that 
act,  the  abstract  rightness  of  which  we 
are,  perhaps,  of  all  our  acts  most 
thoroughly  convinced  of.  Extended 
trade,  too— and  the  extension  of  trade 
has  long  been  considered  as  some- 
how the  very  atmosphere  and  life- 
breath  of  the  nation  —  what  evils 
lurk  in  its  skirts!  On  the  whole, 
this  country  has  been  wonderfiilly 
shaken  out  of  its  axioms  and  rules 
of  certainty,  and  with  a  cr;^  and 
wavering  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
even  needful  to  forswear  trade  and 
dvilisation,  and  fight  her  ruder 
fight  somehow  without  them  if  better 
cannot  be,  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness demands  aloud  the  solution  of 
her  great  enifpna.  This  is  the  special 
question  which  has  called  up  the 
Social  Science  Association,  who  aro 
mostly  old  civilisation  meai,  and  con- 


cerned for  the  honour  of  that  great, 
dread,  unmanageable  influence.  Is  it 
possible  to  harmonise  these  chords, 
which  are  too  tightly  strung  ?  to  re- 
lieve the  alarmed  country  of  her  fears, 
and  show  her  how  she  can  live  under 
this  iron  yoke  of  progress,  without 
treading  down  her  children  by  the 
way  ?  Our  new  teachers  of  philosoph- 
ical benevolence  have  undertaken  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible ;  that  the  bal- 
ance and  equipoise  wmch  the  great 
powers  of  old  have  always  lost  some- 
how at  the  climax  of  their  grandeur, 
does  not  need,  if  we  look  to  our  ways, 
to  glide  from  our  fingers ;  and  that  if 
one  of  our  hands  must  maim  and  in- 
iuro,  the  other  may  always  salve  and 
neal  Much  that  has  been  sadly  un« 
settling  to  the  nation's  faith  in  itself, 
not  externally  but  internally,  has 
happened  within  recent  years.  The 
Social  Science  Association  has  set 
itself  forth  as  a  physician  for  the 
recovery  of  that  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  this  condition  with 
which  England  is  so  thoroughly  and 
to  the  heart  discontented,  is,  in  reality, 
a  very  high  ideal  position  when  com- 
pared witn  what  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours have  attained  to.  She,  who 
sends  her  invalids  abroad  in  their 
extremity,  is  a  thousand  times  more 
carefully  clean  and  scientifically 
sanitary  than  the  careless  countries 
to  which  she  sends  them  have  ever 
dreamt  of  bein^.  Yet,  in  a  breath, 
she  records  her  hxed  conclusion  that 
health  depends  upon  physical  purity, 
and  despatches  the  weakest  and 
most  impressionable  frames  of  all  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  recover  or  die 
in  places  where  physical  purity  is 
almost  absolutely  unknown.  And 
again,  while  she  holds  up  the  sober 
foreign  peasant  to  the  admiration  of 
her  own  labouring  man,  she  broadly 
recognises  as  the  chief  preventive  of 
the  waste  and  ruin  of  ner  working- 
classes,  aprinciple,  the  merest  glimpse 
of  which  nas  scarcely  penetrated  into 
Continental  ethics— the  principle  of 
that  fair,  cheerful,  and  kmdly  nome, 
to  igrhich  she  holds  ever^  man  en- 
titled. The  mere  conception  of  this 
is,  to  a  large  d^ree,  unknown  else- 
where. In  England  the  individual 
want  of  it  accounts  for  every  possible 
harm  and   misery.     This   illogical 
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superlative   "way"   oi   ours    runs 
through  all  the  discussious  of  the 

§  resent  question.  A  yeiy  feasible 
emonstration  of  our  superiority  to 
our  ne^hbours  might  doubtless  be 
deduced  from  the  very  same  argu- 
ments which  prove  our  guiltiness  to 
ourselves.  This,  however,  is  a  distino- 
tion  on  which  we  are  too  proud  to 
insist  We  will  admire  and  hold  up 
as  an  example  these  gay  foreign 
crowds  who  don't  understand  what 
tipsiness  means;  but  we  will  not 
condescend  to  measure  ourselves 
distinctly  with  our  neighbours,  nor 
allow  that  our  simplest  fundamental 
moral  principle  is  a  thing  scarcely 
taken  up.  even  in  theory,  by  the  very 
people  wnose  example  we  quote. 

Tnis  is  the  arduous  business  taken 
in  hand  b^  Social  Science :  to  re- 
concile society  to  itself;  to  bring 
back  our  confidence  in  our  ancient 
brags ;  to  bring  civilisation  down  to 
common  paths,  and  prove  that  she 
can  walk  on  numan  feet,  without 
assistance  of  any  Juggernaut  car; 
and  to  procure  somehow  that  our 
conveniences,  luxuries,  and  leisure 
may  neither  create  a  great  helpless 
bacKground  of  depenoants,  nor  ag- 
gravate the  natural  hardships  of  our 
lawful  servants.  A  greater  or  more 
worthy  undertaking  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. If  we  cannot  master  this 
vast  human  problem,  we  too,  like 
the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  will 
doubtless  come  to  a  dimax,  and  go 
down  again.  It  is  the  natural  fate 
of  ^reat  kingdoms.  If  it  is  true  that 
nations,  having  no  future  world  to 
l)e  set  right  in,  must  be  done  full 
justice  upon  in  this  sphere  of  things, 
we,  too,  nave  our  reckoning-day  to 
look  forward  to;  and  whether  we 
shall  meet  it  with  a  reasonable  pro- 

rof  coming  victorious  through 
ordeal,  depends  greatly  upon 
whether  we  shall  be  able,  more 
effectually  than  we  have  vet  done,  to 
subdue  our  domestic  barms  and 
troubles,  and  make  the  world  within 
UB  more  clearly  consistent  with  all 
that  world  of  national  glory,  pro- 
sperity, and  power,  which  lies  with- 
out. 

The  scene  has  somewhat  changed 
in  our  dark  tableau  of  national  trou- 
ble. Wilful  oppression  or  conscious 
iigustico  scarcely  exists  nowadays  in 


this  country.  An  oppressed  daas  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.  Ills  that 
can  be  changed  by  act  of  parliament 
have  slowly  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Those  that  remain 
are  infinitelv  harder  to  deal  witL  A 
Ten  Hours!^  Bill  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  labour,  perseverance,  and 
courage ;  but  once  propounded,  it  has 
the  essence  of  success  within  itself, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  be 
law ;  but  who  shall  persuade  the 
workman  to  give  up  nis  Monday's 
indulgence,  and  keep  his  wife  at  her 
natural  labour  instead  of  thriftless 
cotton -spinning?  Who  shall  put 
hearts  of  flesh  into  the  pitiful  women 
who  prefer  the  gossip  and  din  of  a 
great  workshop  to  the  quiet  and 
monotony  of  home]  Home !  there  is 
no  word  so  often  invoked  in  all  these 
speeches,  papers,  and  arguments. 
For  want  or  it  the  man  wanders 
off  to  the  puolic- house  wi^  its 
cheerful  lights  and  fire  —  for  want 
of  it,  the  women  -  daughters,  in 
hideous  independence,  go  away  at 
sixteen  to  take  lodgings  and  lire 
by  themselves.  In  half-a-dosen 
chance  words,  the  strangest  frightful 
picture  of  domestic  anarchy  gleams 
upon  us.  Through  the  mis^  atmos- 
phere of  such  dismal  houaenolds  we 
see  a  long  vista  of  other  such  stretch- 
ing into  the  futura  What  is  like  to 
be  the  fate  of  those  daughters  who 
take  lodgings  ?  What  kind  of  home 
will  theirs  be  when  it  comes  to  their 
turn  ?  The  homes  of  England  are 
not  all  whitewashed  and  honey- 
suckled.  It  is  not  the  dismal  town- 
lane,  the  strait  little  room,  the  neigh- 
bour's house  opposite,  breathing  into 
your  venr  face  with  so  small  an  in- 
terval of  air  between,  that  disperses 
out  of  that  den  and  sleeping-plaoe 
the  family  of  human  creatures  who 
ought  to  find  their  centre  there. 
Might  it  bv  chance  be  the  mill  and 
the  dread  aeity  of  trade  whidi  has  to 
be  solaced  with  its  hecatombs  of  hap- 
less youth  t  No  such  savage  phrase- 
ology is  needed.  It  is  wages  and  in- 
dependence—it  is  Adam  Smith  and 
the  lawof  supply  anddemand — which 
produces  this  dreary,  miserable  re- 
sult Household  thrift  and  eooiMHny 
— these  noble  jg^vemmental  dementa 
of  primitive  life,  which,  a  thonsand 
times  more  than  contemptuoys  coat' 
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plimentsand  pseado-admiration,  dig- 
nify and  elevate  women— are  disoonn- 
tenanced  altogether  by  the  power  of 
making  money  which  these  unaccus- 
tomed reaaoners,  like  many  other 
reasoners  of  higher  pretensions,  con- 
sider an  altogether  superior  and  more 
profitable  operation.  Trade  demands 
the  labours  of  those  poor  girls  of 
sixteen  who  take  lodgings ;  and  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  any  other  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  even  if  it  could, 
would  contradict  trade?  Let  not 
such  a  wild  temerity  be  named  in 
words.  But  it  is  impossible,  even  if 
it  lay  within  the  list  of  things  to  be 
attempted.  We  all  know  it  is  im- 
possible. When  wages  are  to  be  had, 
somebody  will  be  found  to  work  for 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  dread  neces- 
sities, which,  like  so  many  icebergs, 
come  blundering,  by  their  certain  in- 
evitable blind  law,  across  our  bur- 
dened path.  Are  we  powerless  in 
respect  to  such  a  strange  frightful 
revolution  of  nature?  The  Social 
Science  Association  falters  out  a  sug- 
gestion of  night-schools,  but  has  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  say  more. 
Does  anybody  realise  this  dismal, 
hideous  reality  of  things  1  The  boy- 
brothers  are  made  no  special  account 
of  in  this  chapter  of  domestic  his- 
tory ;  but  the  girls,  poor  souls,  to  be 
independent,  leave  nome  ana  take 
lodgings  !  We  ask  nothing  about  the 
morality  of  these  young  feminine 
nomads.  Perhaps  their  independ- 
ence ma^  help  to  preserve  a  certain 
savage  virtue  m  them.  But  let  any- 
body imagine  a  little  commonwealth 
pervaded  oy  these  free,  flippant,  un- 
controlled, and  uneducated  creatures, 
a  whole  future  generation  coming 
from  them,  an  organisation  of  humble 
local  society — humble,  but  wide  and 
far-extending— which  must  be  formed 
by  their  means.  Here  is  sadly  dan- 
gerous work  for  social  science,  but 
nothing  can  lie  more  distinctly  with- 
in its  sphere.  A  great  radical  fatal 
anomaly  of  civilisation  betrays  itself 
in  the  half-dozen  words  which  state 
this  miserable  fact  It  is  exactly  one 
of  those  features  of  our  social  condi- 
tion which  makes  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server most  deeplv  uneasy.  How  is 
such  an  ugly  accident  of  progress  to 
be  reccmcded  with  English  nature 
and  CS&ristian  life ) 


In  fact,  the  most  serious  and  in- 
teresting questions  concerning  mere 
society  and  its  formation — the  non- 
criminal classes  of  this  country— pro- 
pounded by  social  science,  are  those 
which  concern  women.  There  is,  it 
appears,  a  great  waste  and  over-pro- 
duction of  that  feminine  article.  An 
unnecessary  surplus  of  half-a-million, 
say  the  statistics,  remains  over  ^e 
due  and  necessary  half.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  it  ?  Must  we  put  Civi- 
lisation again  on  her  trial,  and  de- 
mand of  her  to  what  distant  comers 
of  the  earth  she  has  sent  the  natural- 
bom  mates  of  these  forlorn  women  1 
or  must  we  rather  drive  civilisation 
wild  by  an  abmpt  displacement  of 
all  her  own  darling  rales,  and  arbi- 
trary creation  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions by  which  they  majfind  breiul  ? 
Ingenious  and  enterprising  women, 
not  a  few,  have  put  the  question  to 
the  Association.  But  the  oracle  as 
yet  has  produced  no  answer.  It  is  a 
question  full  of  moral  and  physical 
complications,  and  one  all  the  more 
difficult  to  treat,  because  the  public 
persists  in  smiling,  and  slumping  this 
practical  matter  up  with  "  woman's 
mission"  generally,  with  which  it 
would  appear  it  has  little  to  do,  being 
rather  a  question  of  so  many  thou- 
sand women's  daily  bread. 

Not  to  interrupt  or  anticipate  the 
answer  of  the  Association,  let  us  in- 
vestigate this  matter  a  little  in  the 
light,  dismal  but  real,  thro^^  upon  it 
by  the  condition  of  these  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  factory-girls.  "A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  female 
population  engaged  in  producing 
the  textile  fabrics  of  YorKshire  and 
Lancashire,**  says  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  of  1859,  ^  is  its 
extremely  floating  character.  Ow- 
ing to  the  liberal  wages  they  earn, 
many  of  our  young  factory  women 
become  their  own  mistresses  at  a 
very  early  age,  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood in  complete  independence  of 
their  parents,  whose  protection  they 
forsake  to  live  in  lod&rings.  Here 
their  numbers  are  swelled  by  rein- 
forcements from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, as  the  towns  do  not  afibrd  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  description 
of  labour.  tSeing  but  little  bound 
by  home-ties,  these  young  women 
are  always  more  or  leas  on  the  look- 
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oat  for  such  districts  or  towns  as  may 
famish  the  greatest  demand,  and  con- 
sequent remaneration,  for  their  labour. 
They  readily  migrate  from  one  place 
to  another,  m  search  of  better  wages, 
and  thereby  acquire  a  roving  and  very 
independent  cast  of  mind.  The  cun- 
ous  state  of  things  thus  engendered, 
is  somewhat  akin  to  that  nomadic 
disposition  which  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  our  railways  once  excited 
temporarily  amongst  the  male  popu- 
lation in  the  class  of  young  *  navvies.' 
Naturally  such  an  unsettled  mode  of 
life  is  most  iojurious  to  our  mill-girls, 
and  removes  them  from  the  softening 
and  humanising  influences  of  the 
family  circle.  Their  ignorance  is  far 
from  rendering  them  docile  and 
humble ;  they  are  little  aware  of  their 
deficiencies,  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
their  independence,  and  jealous  to  a 
surprising  degree  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  condescension  or  patronage 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  would 
approach  them  with  the  kindest  in- 
tentions." This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch. 
It  is  a  vignette  from  real  life  of  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  female 
mechanic  This  is  what  the  demands 
of  trade  have  made  out  of  a  body  of 
young  girls.  Is  it  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample for  even  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able increase  of  this  industrial  class  1 
or  calculated  to  ur^  us  on  to  the  for- 
mation of  others  similar  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  these  hapless 
young  women  into  the  homes  wnich 
most  of  them,  in  youthful  temerity, 
will  doubtless  undertake  to  set  ago- 
ing. Fiction  and  fact  have  both 
painted  ere  now  the  dismal  helpless- 
ness and  misery  of  the  humble  bride, 
possibly  most  anxious  to  do  weU, 
aropping  suddenly  out  of  factory 
labour  into  the  little  house  of  her 
artisan  husband,  whose  utmost  indul- 
gence can  never  stretch  far  enough 
to  embrace  all  her  ignorance  and 
painfully-felt  deficiencies.  And  indul- 
gence is  not  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  workmen-husbands.  The 
world  is  accused  of  doing  imustice  to 
the  talents  and  powers  of  women ; 
are  we  not  rather  expected  to  believe 
in  a  superiority  and  exaltation  of 
these  powers  which  is  scarce  compa- 
tible with  human  weakness  ?  Tosav 
that  a  woman,  engaged  in  an  out-of- 
door  man*s  occupation  all  day  long. 


is  not  likely,  is  not  to  be  expected,  to 
take  up  meekly  her  woman's  work 
when  she  returns  back  to  the  home 
which,  by  rights,  shotdd  be  pre- 
pared and  brightened  for  her  re^ 
after  her  labours,  instead  of  depending 
upon  her  for  brightness  and  prepa- 
ration, is  only  to  follow  the  simplest 
ordinary  rule  of  human  posability. 
Granted  that  man  is  no  way  superior 
to  his  helpmeet,  is  she  so  wondfiafoliy 
superior  to  him  as  to  be  always  ready 
to  take  upon  her  shoulders  this  double 
trade  9  For  we  see  no  suggestion,  in 
all  the  talk  upon  this  subject,  of  the 
only  expedient  which  conld  enable 
women  to  enter  fsdrly  and  freely, 
were  all  the  external  points  conceded 
to  them,  into  the  rank  of  mechanics, 
or  into  professions.  Some  little  time 
ago,  when  some  fooHi^  young  High- 
churchmen  ventured  a  uttle  too  nr 
into  the  forbidden  delight  of  the  con- 
fessional, serious  voices  were  not 
wanting  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
a  celibate  priesthood^  where  such  an 
institution  was  permitted.  The  case 
is  widely  different  to  be  sure;  bat 
the  same  rule  applies  still  more  foUy 
to  the  female  mechanic.  She  has  by 
birth  a  natural  profession,  laborious 
and  important  enough  to  occupy  all 
her  powers.  If  she  philosophically 
makes  up  her  mind,  on  statistical  or 
other  grounds,  that  her  probable  ex- 
ercise of  this  natural  profession  is  too 
uncertain  a  likelihood  to  trust  to, 
let  her  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  and 
relinquish,  not  only  the  thonght,  but 
the  possibility.  There  is  no  &5rip- 
ture  prohibition  against  a  vow  of 
celibacy ;  we  speak  in  sober  serious- 
ness, andf  not  ironically.  And  if  a  wo- 
man has  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  that  it  is  best  for  her  to  be  a 
mechanic,  let  her  be  so  by  all  means. 
But  let  her  put  the  other  trade,  which 
she  resigns,  fairly  out  of  her  iixtare. 
No  workshop  has  yet  been  invented 
in  this  world  which  does  anything 
but  disable  a  woman  for  her  natand 
office ;  therefore,  if  her  life  is  to  be 
shaped  for  the  workshop,  let  her  fiurly 
count  the  cost  and  encounter  Uie 
penalty.  Neither  man  nor  woman 
will  make  much  of  an  accidental  oc- 
cupation, taken  up  to  fill  a  few  blaidr 
years;  or  resorted  to  in  fall  maturity 
of  life  withoutpreviousose  ortraining, 
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on  pressareof  necesdtsralone.  If  there 
ia  to  be  a  large  extension  of  trade  for 
women— if  female  mechanics  are  to 
work  on  something  like  equal  terms 
with  men— then  it  is  essential,  both 
for  themselyes  and  the  ooontry,  that 
workwomen  shonld,  like  men,  belong 
exclusively  to  their  individnal  trede. 
Anything  else  must  end  in  general 
discomfiture.  Suppose  that  you  train 
a  girl  carefnU^,  to  oe  a  watchmaker, 
for  example ;  just  when  she  begins  to 
repay  her  traminfl[  she  discovers  her 
true  vocation  to  be  that  of  a  wife ; 
and  to  fill  up  the  place  which  she  has 
deserted,  you  find  a  woman  who  only, 
after  her  youth  is  over,  consents  to 
learn  to  maintain  herself^  and  who 
considers  it  a  matter  of  iigustice  and 
unfair  dealing  that  the  work  she 
cannot  do  is  not  offered  at  once  to 
her  uninstructed  hands.  Work  under 
these  conditions  is  impossible.  So 
long  as  no  woman  willingly  relin- 
quishes her  natural  occupation,  it  is 
certain  that  no  bod^  of  women  can 
ever  enter  steadilv  mto  the  army  of 
skilled  labour.  If  England  is  to  be 
permanently  looted  with  an  unavail- 
able margin  of  women,  this  surplus 
must  either  have  the  eouraffe  to  make 
that  necessary  sacrifice  wnich  alone 
can  insure  its  fidelity  to  its  work,  or 
else  stifle  its  discontent,  and  make 
the  best  of  its  unlucky  position.  The 
alternative  may  be  unnatural,  but  so 
are  the  circumstances ;  it  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  a  firightful  waste  and 
extravagance,  to  permit  the  mother 
of  children,  in  any  but  singular  and 
exceptional  cases,  to  work  at  a  trade. 
How  far  these  poor  Yorkshire  girls, 
without  reverence,  veneration,  or  obe- 
dience in  them,  have  disqualified 
themselves,  or  been  disqualified  by 
life  which  has  been  so  hard  upon 
them,  for  natural  female  offices,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see.  This  is  all  that 
trade  has  made  hitherto  of  its  female 
vassals.  Hardship,  poverty,  meagre 
fare,  and  self-denial,  are  preferable 
things  to  these  inhuman  wages  and 
what  comes  of  them.  But  if  we  could 
comfort  ourselves  that  female  work- 
men were  to  be  a  class  of  celibates,  it 
would  be  a  very  different  affair. 

There  is,  however,  still  something 
else  that  may  be  done.  We  can  stiQ 
bring  up  that  witch  Civilisation  to 
our  bar,  and  demand  an  account  of 
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the  missing  halfmiUionof  men,  these 
women's  natural  mates— where  are 
they?  In  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
seeking  their  fortune.  In  India,  where 
the  ladies  are  not  so  very  shy  of  fol- 
lowing—in Australia,  growing  hir- 
sute and  savage — everywhere,  where 
there  is  fresh  ground  to  tread  and  un- 
bounded desert  air  to  breathe  :  and 
where  all  the  primitive  needs  of  life, 
these  needs  which,  at  their  highest 
or  at  their  lowest,  can  neither  be  done 
by  man  nor  woman  alone,  call  aloud 
for  the  domestic  human  creature 
whose  phice  is  vacant  This  sugges- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Social 
Science  meeting  in  Glasgow,  which 
seems,  however,  to  have  given  but  a 
ver^  hasty  comer  of  its  time  to  the 
sul^ect,  in  the  clever  paper^  since  re- 

frinted  in  the  Tinut^  of  Miss  Bessie 
^arkes,  whose  own  Imve,  disinterest- 
ed, but  somewhat  inconsequent  exer- 
tions in  London  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  theoltject  on  which  she  has  set 
her  heart,  mingle  a  certain  captivat- 
ing, romantic,  Quixote  element  in  the 
matter.  Out  of  a  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, where^  to  be  sure,  all  the 
absolute  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
have  been  fully  set  forth  and  estab- 
lished, ima^ne  a  couple  of  young 
women  setting  up  in  vast  London 
two  small  feminine  trade  establish- 
ments, in  full  confidence  of  making  a 
beginning  to  a  great  new  Industnai 
movement!  stunu>lingover  their  heavy 
cases  of  type  in  the  first  instance^  in 
their  tiny  amateur  printing  establish- 
ment, to  demonstrate  to  themselves 
tha^  women  may  certainly  do  print- 
ing, but  as  certainly  are  unequal  to 
the  exertion  of  moving  those  afore- 
said heavy  cases,  out  of  which  the 
very  lightest  of  books  behove  to  come ; 
and  gravely  announcing  the  same  to 
the  world,  not  as  a  natural  ebullition 
of  inexperienced  generosity,  and  hero- 
ism, and  feminine  etprit  ae  corps,  but 
as  a  most  serious  and  important  at- 
tempt to  reorganise  the  established 
constitution  of  Enslish  trades,  and  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  a  great  want  of 
the  time !  Even  Miss  Parkes,  however, 
is  not  afraid  to  say  out  boldly,  that 
the  surplus  women  had  beet,  after 
all,  follow  the  track  which  their 
corresponding  half  million  has  made 
for  them  over  the  sea.  Failins  thiS| 
might  it  not  be  well  to  consider  boldly 
3  B 
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the  question  of  a  Celibate  Class  1  It 
is  the  only  possible  fashion,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  which  the  home!  j[  roles 
of  society  could  remain  uninjured, 
and  well-traioid  female  workmen 
become  practicable  indinduals.  The 
position  itself  is  a  paradox,  and  it 
seems  only  under  unnatural  condi- 
tions that  any  possible,  even  tempo- 
rary, cure  can  come. 

Tnere  is  another  marked  and  sin- 
gular characteristic  in  this  female 
question.  The  ckss  of  teachers  is, 
we  are  told,  enormously  overstocked, 
and  it  is  the  natural  vocation  to 
which  every  educated  or  semi-edu- 
cated woman  naturally  turns  her 
hand.  On  the  other  side.  Social 
Science  wails  loudly  over  the  igno- 
rance of  all  homely  household  arts 
among  the  women  of  the  working- 
classes.  Whether  or  not  the  Educa- 
tion Department  mav  agree  among 
themselves  to  have  Physiology,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Social  Economy  taught 
in  Schools  (from  which  the  poor 
little  children  are  withdrawn  at  the 
age  of  ten !),  it  is  certain  that  even 
those  dignified  branches  of  instruc- 
tion will  convey  little  of  the  necessary 
training  in  cookery,  cleanliness,  and 
^1  the  female  arts  of  construction,  to 
the  bewildered  little  brains  of  their 
subjects,  and  will  do  nothing  in  the 
world  for  such  a  hapless  and  hope- 
less class  as  these  independent  fac- 
tory-girls. Why,  lamenting  over  the 
want  of  help  and  instruction  at  one 
end  of  the  Social  scale,  and  the  want 
of  work  and  occupation  at  the  other — 
why,  for  Heaven's  sake,  cannot  some 
plan  be  suggested  to  bring  these  two 
together?  Here  and  there  a  volun- 
tary attempt  gets  to  light,  and  proves 
its  own  wisdom  by  its  success.  Some- 
body, without  the  help  of  Social  Sci- 
ence, gets  up  a  school  for  cookerv. 
Some  school  visitor,  whom  nobody 
knows  of,  gives  quiet  lessons  in  that 
noble  crau  of  Making,  upon  which 
unfortunate  incapable  ne^lewomen 
have  brought  disgrace  and  discou- 
ragement, but  which  is,  nevertheless^ 
always  an  original  invaluable  ci^ ; 
not  hemming  merely,  but  making,  in 
all  its  simple  principles  and  plana 
Such  attempts  thrive.  Why,  then, 
must  we  invent  unnatural  trades  for 
our  spare  women,  with  so  much  bet- 
ter work  to  do  1   Woe  to  those  wicked 


monks  and  nuns  that  put  the  prin- 
ciple of  celibate  communities  out  of 
fashion  !  What  an  admirable  plan 
would  that  be  which  could  wile  the 
disengaged  women  of  a  locality  into 
conjunction,  common  dwelling,  com- 
mon work,  and  set  them  to  their 
natural  office  of  training  those  whom 
nobody  trains !  What  if  they  bick- 
ered and  had  their  little  quarrels? 
Most  people  have  their  little  quar- 
rels, dear  critic,  and  love  each  other 
none  the  worse.  We  repeat,  of  all  un- 
likely things  in  the  world,  why  should 
not  we  l^ve  female  communities, 
with  primitive  ceUs  and  gardens,  like 
those  old,  old  immemorial  nuns,  who 
did  not  so  much  teach  as  live  the 
people  round  them  into  a  Christian 
fashion  of  existence  ?  Not  amateur 
nuns,  who  do  not  forget  that  thev 
are  ^eat  ladies,  and  can,  if  they  will, 
go  iSusk  to  "  the  world*  to-morrow ; 
—  Female  Cenobites,  without  any 
waste  of  upholstei^.  High  Church 
or  otherwise  —  living  and  working 
with  their  own  womanful  hands,  till 
the  cottages  and  lanes  take  heart 
and  learn?  Only  the  other  day, 
we  had  the  comfort  to  hear  of 
the  training  adopted  by  a  colonial 
bishop's  wife,  ere  she  left  England. 
She  learned  clear  -  starching,  the 
brave  woman — and  how  to  cook  the 
episcopal  dinner^  and  set  her  primi- 
tive palace  to  nghts  with  her  own 
lady-nngers — and  needful  expedi* 
ents  of  impromptu  surgery,  like  a 
princess  of  chivalrous  times.  Is 
there  not  many  another  woman  ready 
for  a  homely  primitive  enterprise 
which  should  cheat,  and  defeat,  and 
render  harmless  the  vain  refinements 
of  civilisation  ?  The  hope  is  not  more 
chimerical  certainly  than  is  the  hope 
of  casting  down  the  jealous  bulwarla 
of  trade,  and  admitting  an  infini- 
tude of  new  competitors  to  the  al- 
ready crowded  ground,  which  lifts 
its  fluttering  vehement  banner  over 
the  forlorn  chivalrous  single  com- 
bat of  Miss  Bessie  Parkes's  Victoria 
Press! 

We  choose  this  question  rather  as 
being  the  light  literature  portion  of 
the  Social  Science  Transactional  and 
one  which  answers  so  well  for  con- 
versation, as  to  have  become  a  popu- 
lar Society  subject,  than  for  any  otner 
reason.     It  embodies,  besides,  in  a 
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woDderful  degree,  the  difficulties,  Bpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  which  have  pro- 
duced this  Avater  of  philosophical 
benevolence.  Society  hears,  nneasy 
and  doubtful,  of  the  surplus  women, 
for  whom  she  has  made  no  provision, 
and  who,  as  doctors  tell  her,  will 
either  have  to  starve  or  to  sin,  or  to 
find  some  novel  means  of  labour; 
and  with  an  ache  at  her  heart,  which 
is  bevond  all  doubt,  contemplates  the 
female  mechanics  she  already  has, 
and  what  trade  and  good  wages  has 
made  of  them.  You  cannot  stop  trade 
and  sent  the  girls  back  out  of  their 
independence.  Cannot  you  mend  the 
evil  somehow  ?— somehow  reconcile 
this  dismal  progress  with  nature? 
cries  the  disturbed  nation.  The  So- 
cial Science  Association  has  under- 
taken^ along  with  a  host  of  other 
questions,  to  answer  this. 

And  in  the  Jurisprudence  depart- 
ment, something  has  to  be  done  to 
exorcise  that  dishonourable  spectre. 
Bankruptcy,  which  has  frightened 
mercantile  circles  with  its  ghostly 
visitations;  and  the  sages  of  Orime» 
Reformation,  and  Punishment,  have 
everything  to  settle  yet  with  respect  to 
the  most  tender,  considerate,  and  re- 
spectful way  of  mending  old  offenders. 
We  wish  thephilosophersof  the  Social 
Science  well  out  of  their  arduous  un- 


dertaking. Such  a  riddle  as  they 
have  taken  in  hand  to  solve  has  per- 
haps never  yet,  in  this  world's  expe- 
rience, been  solved  in  detail,  or  even 
attempted.  Civilisation  stands  at 
the  biur,  with  Enc^land,  a  great  opti- 
mist, beyond  reach  of  logic,  confront- 
ing ner;  faltering  forth  hastv  accu- 
sations, propounding  dismal  doubts ; 
yet  only  too  ready  to  snatch  at  a  re- 
medy which  involves  a  curse,  in  order 
to  solve  the  present  suffering,  which 
may  bear  a  blessing.  Great  meet- 
ings, where  enthusiastic  cheering 
diversiOes  the  speeches,  and  where  a 
knot  of  great  names  converts  a  con- 
ference into  a  celebration,  have  little 
to  do  with  the  real  matter  in  hand. 
That  ancient  Circe  stands  at  the  bar, 
and  vou  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend her,  to  reccmcile  her  with  life 
and  nature,  to  vindicate  her  honour 
and  innocence  from  all  connivance 
with  those  fatal  imps  that  follow  in 
her  train.  We  wish  you  well  out  of 
your  self-imposed  task,  my  lords  and 
ladies  ;  it  is  no  holiday  business. 
Possibly  you  will  make  little  more 
than  vour  predecessors  of  that  im- 
passible calm  sphynx  that  holds  the 
key  of  the  enigma ;  anyhow  it  will 
take  you  all  your  might  and  mettle 
to  wrest  the  priceless  secret  out  of 
her  immemorial  grasp. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. — 8UN-0LIMP8E  AFTER   STORM. 


I  BO  not  know  how  other  people 
may  feel  after  experiencing  strong 
excitement,  but  the  effect  which  it 
has  on  me  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  sensation 
produced  by  laying  hold  of  the  wires 
of  a  galvanic  oattery— a  tv/itching 
of  the  nerves,  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  and  an  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  physical  power.  I  have  been 
told  by  more  than  one  public  speaker, 
that  when  rising  under  the  influence 
of  more  than  common  excitement  to 
address  an  audience,  they  have  felt 
as  if  smitten  by  a  sudden  stroke  of 
paralysis,  when  volition  loses  its  ha- 
Ditual  control  over  the  limbs.  That, 
I  suppose,  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  subsequent 
languor  and  depression,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  when  the  passions  have 
been  violently  agitated. 

The  gross  and  extravagant  affront 
which  I  had  received  from  Mr  Beaton 
did  not  move  me  much.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  be  seriously  offended  by  the 
virulent  ravings  of  a  madman ;  and 
I  could  attribute  the  fury  of  the 
merchant  to  nothing  but  temp)orary 
insanity.  Some  people  there  are,  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  wise  and  even 
temperate,  who  nevertheless,  when 
thwarted  or  contradicted,  become  ab- 
solute maniacs  for  the  time;  and 
many  a  scene  which,  if  it  occurred 
publicly,  would  be  deemed  suflScient 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  principal 
actor  to  Bed  lam  J  takes  place  in  the 
privacy  of  a  family  regarded,  even  by 
familiars,  as  a  model  of  forbearance, 
harmony,  and  aiiection.  In  presence 
of  a  witness,  Beaton  durst  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did.  No  one  was  by 
when  Saul,  under  the  insti^tion  of 
the  evil  spirit,  sought  to  smite  David 
to  the  wall  with  his  javelin ;  for  mad- 
ness has  a  canning  of  its  own  which 
always  dreads  detection.  The  en- 
trance even  of  a  lackey  would  have 
made  (he  railway  potentate  lower  his 


tone;  and  conscious  as  I  was  that,  in 
maintaining  my  undoubted  rights,  I 
had  done  nothmg  to  call  down  the 
discharge  of  such  a  vial  of  wrath  upon 
my  heaid,  I  felt  in  no  way  humiliated 
by  the  contumely  to  which  I  had  been 
exposed. 

I  didy  however,  feel,  on  reflection, 
a  consciousness  that  I  had  been  alittle 
too  stiff  and  defiant — perhaps  even 
pep[)ery— throughout  this  unfortun- 
ate interview.  I  had  neither  cared 
for  soothing,  nor  studied  to  ingrati- 
ate myself  with,  the  man.  I  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  pride 
rather  than  discretion;  and  I  bad 
not  borne  with  sufficient  meekness, 
or  made  the  proper  allowance  for 
that  arrogant  assumption  which  is  so 
often  the  concomitant  of  successful 
enterprise.  Prudence  might  have 
dictated  a  different  line  of  conduct ; 
but  then  Prudence  is  twin-sister  to 
that  jade  Hypocrisy,  whom  I  abhor, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 
But,  attributing  to  myself  the  largest 
admissible  quota  of  blame,  that  could 
never  be  held,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
jury,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Beaton. 

My  sorrow— nay,  my  grief,  almost 
amounting  to  despair—lay  in  the 
thought  that  now,  after  this  violent 
and  apparently  irreconcilable  rupture 
with  ner  father,  I  must  abandon  all 
thought  of  approaching  Mary  Beaton 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  That  was 
what  unmanned  me.  Qranting  that, 
in  the  most  sanguine  view,  my 
chance  of  gaining  acceptance  was  but 
a  slight  one.  still  it  afforded  at 
least  a  rational  sround  for  hope,  but 
that  hope  had  disappeared  for  ever. 
Without  her  father  s  consent  I  felt 
sure  that  Mary  Beaton  would  never 
wed,  even  if  she  had  bestowed  her 
affection  ;  but  of  that  as  yet  I  had  no 
proof,  and  now  I  was  banished  from 
her  presence.  Even  worse  than  that 
—the  old  man  in  his  irritated  mood 
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might  speak  of  ine  in  lier  presence  as 
a  oeBigniog  knave  or  a  selfisii  sordid 
adventurer,  and  so  degrade  me  in  the 
eyes  of  her  whom  I  loved  with  as  pure 
a  passion  as  ever  burned  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Life  has  many  bitter  hours, 
and  in  its  course  we  must  all  expect 
to  meet  with  heavy  sorrows  that  will 
bear  down  the  strongest  man,  and 
depress  the  most  undaunted  spirit ; 
but  perhaps  the  sharpest  pang,  though 
not  the  most  enduring,  is  caused  by 
the  annihilation  of  t^ose  cherished 
hopes  of  love  that  have  given  light 
and  lustre  to  our  existence  in  the  hey- 
day of  our  youth  and  expectancy. 

I  am  not  a  demonstrative  man  ;  so 
I  went  through  no  pantomime  ex- 
pressive of  anguish  even  in  my  own 
chamber :  but  I  doubt  not  that  I 
looked  gloomy  enough  when  the  door 
opened,  and  my  dear  friend  G^rge 
Carlton  appeared.  He  at  least  was 
not  gloomy.  There  was  more  fire  in 
his  eye,  and  animation  in  his  face, 
than  I  had  remarked  since  the  days 
of  our  early  travel j  and  a  certain  list- 
lessness  and  indifference  of  manner, 
which  he  had  contracted  since  our 
return  to  England,  had  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

"  Korman— my  dear  fellow — how 
ffoes  it  with  you  f  Qad !  this  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  old  Mother 
Lewson's  establishment !  But  what 
is  the  matter  %  You  look  pale  and 
out  of  sorts.  Have  you  been  un- 
well!" 

"  No,  Carlton — not  in  health,  but 
somewhat  vexed,  I  own,  in  spirit 
However,  let  that  stand  over.  You, 
I  rejoice  to  see^  are  as  blooming  as  a 
hawthorn  tree  m  May.** 

*'  And  no  wonder,  Norman !  The 
demon  who,  somehow  or  other,  had 
got  possession  of  me,  and  compelled 
me  to  wander  among  tombs,  is  fairly 
exorcised  ;  and  I  am  now,  if  not  a 
free,  at  least  a  happy  man.** 

"And  who,  if  I  may  ask,  was  the 
exordserr 

''Love,  Norman,  love — the  most 
potent  deity  of  the  old  faiths,  and  the 
culminating  principle  of  that  which 
is  purely  divine!  In  one  word,  I 
have  proposed  to  Amy  Stanhope, 
and  she  has  honoured  me  by  accept^ 
ance." 

«  What !— without  fame  1  - 

"  Ah,  Norman  !    Spare  me  your 


ridicule.  I  admit  that  I  was  an  ass ; 
which,  being  a  candid  and  broad  con- 
fession, should  protect  me  from  any 
observations  founded  upon  the  past. 
I  have  abandoned  the  Paladin  theory, 
and  shall  take  that  place  which  Qod 
has  assigned  to  me ;  onlv  too  happy 
if,  in  the  CT6At  and  final  account,  it 
shall  be  admitted  that  I  have  striven 
to  discharge  my  duty.  But  I  grieve 
to  see  you  in  this  plight,  for  some- 
thing serious  must  nave  occurred  to 
overcome  your  spirit.  May  I  know 
what  it  is  r* 

**  Impt^imis,  I  have  succeeded  to 
what,  for  me  at  least,  is  a  fortune." 

"  I  would  wish  you  joy,  with  my 
whole  heart,  if  it  were  not  that  you 
give  the  intelligence  with  the  dismal 
tone  of  an  undertaker.** 

"  Say  a  mourner,  and  you  are 
right  I  mourn  over  a  perished  hope. 
But  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that  now, 
Carlton ;  I  would  rather  hear  of  your 
happiness." 

"Nay ;  when  grief  and  joy  chance 
to  meet,  grief  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence. What  has  happened  ]  Can 
I  aid  your 

"  No.  Carlton.  But  you  are  so 
true  a  rriend  that  I  will  tell  you  all, 
certain  at  least  that  vou  will  give  me 
your  sympathy ;  and  to  confess  the 
truth.  I  do  stand  much  in  need  of 
oonaolation.** 

So,  without  reservation,  I  imparted 
to  him  the  secret  of  my  attachment, 
the  circumstances  which  brought  me 
into  contact  with  the  speculative 
merchant,  and  the  untoward  conse- 
quences of  our  interview. 

"My  poor  Norman  !**  said  Carl- 
ton, after  I  had  finished  my  narrative, 
"yours  is  a  very  hard  case.  You  go 
to  this  man  Beaton's  house,  by  special 
appointment,  to  effect  a  settlement ; 
and  because  you  will  not  let  him 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  your 
money,  the  unreasonable  old  savage 

gets  into  a  violent  passion,  gives  you 
urd  names,  and  orders  you  to  leave 
his  house !  Well,  if  he  were  not 
Mary  Beaton's  father— and  I  marvel 
how  so  ^ntle  a  creature  can  be  his 
child— uiere  would  not  be  much  to 
regret  in  that.  As  for  your  notion 
that  you  might  possibly  have  con- 
ciliated him  by  adoptmg  another 
tone,  I  dismiss  that  as  utterly  vision- 
ary. Depend  upon  it,  nothing  would 
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haye  satisfied  him  but  an  unoondi- 
tioDal  acceptance  of  his  proposal, 
which  would  have  been  madness  on 
your  part.  You  were  quite  rig;ht  in 
resisting  his  attempts ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  DO  satisfied  as  to  that ;  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  affair,  it  must  be  some  comfort  to 
reflect  that  you  did  nothing  to  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  this  imperative 
dictator" 

'*  I  am  like  to  derive  little  comfort 
from  that  or  any  other  considera- 
tion," was  my  reoly.  "  Show  me 
how  the  evil  may  oe  remedied,  and 
then  you  may  speak  to  me  of  com- 
fort." 

'*  Nay,  Sinclair ;  that  is  no  sound 
philosophy.  Let  a  man  suffer  ever 
so  much  from  the  tyranny,  injustice, 
or  caprice  of  others,  so  long  as  he  is 
conscious  that  he  has  done  no  wrong, 
he  preserves  his  own  respect,  and  is 
free  from  that  worst  of  torments,  the 
reproach  of  an  inward  accuser.  But 
I  suppose,  in  your  present  mood,  you 
woula  say  to  me,  as  Romeo  to  Friar 
Lawrence, 

'  Hang  up  philosophy, 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Joliet !' 

SO  let  us  pass  from  that  part  of  the 
business.  Then  you  have  seen  Miss 
Beaton  r' 

"  Yes  ;  I  spoke  with  her  at  Lord 
Windermere's." 

"  It  is  curious  how  sharp  women 
are  in  love  matters !  When  we  were 
at  Wilbury,  it  never  once  occurred  to 
me  that  you  had  any  admiration  for 
her ;  but  Amy  saw  it  clearly  enough, 
and  insisted  that  you  had  lost  your 
heart." 

"Not  to  Miss  Beaton,  I  trust!" 
said  I,  nervously. 

"  Why,  as  to  that  I  really  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty,  replied 
Carlton,  with  a  somewhat  prov(^ng 
smile.  "  Young  ladies,  you  know, 
have  their  confidences,  and  are  rather 
fond  of  rallying  one  another  upon  the 
subject  of  their  supposed  adorers. 
Depend  upon  it,  few  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  escape  without 
notice  in  those  mysterious  little  con- 
claves, sacred  from  all  intrusion, 
which  are  held  in  dressing-rooma" 

"  Ah,  but  that  must  have  been  a 
jest  of  Miss  Stanhope's !" 

"Very  serious  earnest,  I  assure 


you,  at  least  as  uttered  to  me.  Amy 
IS  convinced  that  you  were  smitten. 
But  as  I  am  quite  unaware  of  the 
state  of  the  feelings  of  the  other 
party,  that  can  make  no  difference 
to  you,  unless  you  accept  it  as  a 
proof  that  you  are  not  ^uite  such  a 
master  of  innocent  dissimulation  as 
you  seem  to  have  siipposed.  How- 
ever, of  one  thing  I  am  tolerably 
well  assured,  and  that  is,  that  if 
an  indifferent  spectator  can  detect 
symptoms  of  admiration,  the  person 
to  whom  the  homage  is  rendered 
will  hardly  be  less  observant" 

"I  wish  to  Heaven,  Carlton,  you 
had  not  told  me  this !  If  it  is  so 
fated  that  I  am  never  to  see  her 
more>-never  to  gaze  upon  that  sweet 
face,  or  hear  the  melody  of  that 
gentle  voice — can  you  not  feel  that  a 
misery  so  great  is  but  aggravated  by 
the  Imowledge  that  she  knows  that 
I  had  dared  to  love?" 

"  In  that  I  differ  from  you,"  re- 
plied Carlton.  "  I  have  read  deep 
enough  in  Cupid's  books  to  know 
that  women  never  despise  admira- 
tion j  and  if  you  could  be  quite 
candid — which,  I  admit,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  is  hardly  to  be 
expected — you  would  confess  that 
the  other  evening  at  Lord  Winder- 
mere's you  were  trying  at  all  events 
to  lay  the  foundation  tor  a  deliberate 
courtship.  Why  not?  You  were 
quite  entitled  to  do  so.  Most  of  the 
men  who  besiege  Miss  Beaton^  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  great  heiress, 
have  not  half  your  pretensions  even 
in  a  woridly  point  of  view,  and  are 
immeasurably  your  inferiors  in  worth 
and  intellect.  Dared  to  love,  indeed ! 
I  doubt  whether  I  ever  said  to  you 
anything  more  foolish,  though,  per- 
haps, I  may  have  said  the  same.  If 
I  did  so,  I  felt  it  thoroughly,  Nor- 
man 1  But  if  we  must  make  divini- 
ties of  those  we  love—and  shame  to 
us  it  would  be  if  that  high  worship 
were  abandoned — let  awe  be  sub- 
ordinate to  devotion.  If  you  will 
have  a  saint,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  pray  to  her,  and  let  her  know 
that  you  pray.  But  do  not  approach 
her  as  an  Isis  or  Persephone,  for  it  is 
to  the  human  (eeling  alone  that  you 
must  appeal." 

"Carlton,"  said  I,  "I  know  you 
well  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  you 
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woald  not  hold  such  language  nnless 
you  thought  that  there  was  some 
poesibility  of  my  attaining  what  I 
nave  frankly  told  you  is  the  one  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  just  as  your  whole 
affections  were  centred  upon  Miss 
Stanhope-^-and  even  in  the  first  hour 
of  my  affliction,  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  happy  and  contented,  and 
relieved  from  those  bugbears  of  your 
own  imagination,  has  been  to  me  a 
delightful  thought** 

**  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  my 
dear  fellow;  and  I  uon*t  see  why 
you  should  despair.  We  never  can 
tell  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 
Circumstances  may  alter  materially. 
I  don*t  contemplate  impossibilities, 
such  as  a  sudden  relenting  on  the 
part  of  old  Beaton,  for  flints  never 
thaw ;  but  even  his  exorbitant  pride, 
which  is  the  offsprine  of  prosperity, 
mav  be  humbled.  My  knowledge  of 
such  matters  is  very  limited,  but  I 
have  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
gentleman  is  by  no  means  so  wealthy 
as  was  supposed,  and,  of  course,  his 
engagements  must  be  enormous. 

^  Supposing  that  it  were  so,  Carl- 
ton, which  it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  desire— because,  though  Mr  Bea- 
ton has  used  me  ill,  I  could  not 
ngoice  over  his  misfortune — I  do  not 
see  what  difference  that  would  make 
in  my  favour." 

''  Ah !  I  perceive  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  regard  to  the  Beaton 
family.  You  must  not  imagine  that 
the  young  men  whom  you  saw  in 
attendance  on  Miss  Beaton  are  her 
sole  admirers.  Were  you  in  the 
habit  of  frec^uenting  the  clubs,  you 
would  ere  this  have  learned  that  the 
favourite  for  the  heiress-stakes— to 
use  the  polite  phraseology  of  modem 
society— is  the  young  Earl  of  Pent- 
land,  son  to  the  impoverished  Duke 
of  Dryfesdale.  He  is  said  to  be  quite 
a  hannless  lad,  who  has  borne  the 
reverses  of  fortune  with  remarkable 
equanimity— a  virtue  mainly  attri- 
butable to  his  peculiar  temperament, 
for  those  who  know  him  be^  declare 
that  he  has  no  more  feeling  than  a 
tortoise.  He  takes  everything  coolly, 
with  the  passive  fatalism  of  a  Moham- 
medan ;  and  might  appropriately  be 
likened  to  a  weU-fumished  railway* 
carriage,  which  will  roll  along  at  the 


rate  of  forty  miles  in  the  hour  when 
coupled  to  an  en^ne,  but  which  is 
of  Itself  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
gression. He  dresses  unexception- 
ably,  talks  conventionally,  offends 
nobodv,  and  excites  but  little  envy. 
Therefore  he  is  esteemed  as  a  sort  of 
model  young  man.  who  posjdbly  may 
not  be  a  genius,  but  wno  is  certain, 
if  he  survives  his  father,  to  be  a  duke. 
What  he  lacks  is  money ;  and  he  has 
no  chance  of  supplying  that  want 
except  through  matrimony.  Mary 
Beaton  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
heiress ;  and  as— though  I  need  hard- 
ly insist  upon  that  point  to  you— her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  would 
adorn  the  highest  rank,  Pentland 
has  come  forward  as  her  suitor.  Mr 
Beaton,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring 
about  that  alliance.  I  say.  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  because  numan 
nature  exhibits  itself  everywhere 
with  miraculous  uniformity,  undis- 
turbed by  creed  or  climate ;  and  the 
British  merchant  who  barters  his 
daughter  in  order  that  she  may  have 
rank  and  title,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
Circassian  chief  who  sends  his  child 
to  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan." 

''  And  tms  Lord  Pentland— what 
does  Mary— Miss  Beaton  think  of 
himr 

*'  She  regards  him  pretty  much  as 
you  regard  your  watch— an  imple- 
ment to  measure  time  by.  In  his 
eyes,  she  is  the  a^^reeable  representa- 
tive of  half  a  million  or  more.  He 
would,  if  absolutely  necessary,  pro^ 
pose  to  Tisiphone  herself,  in  order  to 
secure  the  like  amount :  but  I  make 
no  doubt  that  he  finds  a  sort  of 
torpid  pleasure  in  addressing  a  rich 
Aglaia.  But  if  the  money,  which  is 
his  motive  ix>wer,  should  disappear, 
Pentland  will  come  to  a  stand-stilL 
Domestic  happiness  is  not  his  aim. 
Banish  consols  and  dividends,  and 
you  will  find  him  perfectly  heart- 
whole,  questing  about  for  some  other 
unfortunate  young  woman  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune  realised  by  trade ; 
and  doubtless,  in  the  long-run,  he 
will  be  successful,  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  commerce  can  rarely  resist 
the  fascinations  of  aristocratic  court- 
ship." 

*'  Then  what  do  you  counsel  ?  ** 

"Patience,   Norman !  — patience. 
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that  often  leads  to  results  which  no 
violent  enerfi^y  can  achieve.  Do  not 
look  so  doK>rons.  I  mean  not  to 
propose  that  you  should  linger  on 
without  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
lady  of  your  love,  or  even  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  interview.  It  would  be 
too  cruel  to  deprive  you  altogether 
of  the  benefit  or  the  snnsbiDe.  The 
Stanhopes  have  taken  a  house  in 
London  for  the  season,  and  will  be 
here  immediately.  I  snail  let  Amy, 
who  is  true  as  steel,  into  the  secret 
— nothing  like  a  female  auxiliary  in 
such  cases— and  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  she  will  befriend  you  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  power.  What  matters 
it  that  the  arrogant  old  merchant 
has  forbidden  you  to  enter  his  house  9 
He  cannot  interfere  with  the  Col- 
oneFs  establishment,  and  there  I  can 
insure  you  a  welcome.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  punctilious 
with  sucn  a  Brabantio.  I  can  re- 
spect a  man  who  throws  down  his 
gauntlet  according  to  the  usages  of 
chivalry.  If  he  had  treated  you  as 
a  kinsman,  and  yet  intimated  that 
he  disapproved  of  your  attentions  to 
his  daughter,  you  must,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  have  respected  his  mandate. 
But  this  has  been  a  base  and  even 
cowardly  attack,  and  has  absolved 
you  from  ordinaiy  restraint." 

"  George,  you  rive  me  new  life ! 
I  shall  l^  able,  then,  to  meet  her  ? 
Be  assured,  I  shall  not  abuse  that 
inestimable  privilege." 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  won't  communicate  the  fact  of 
your  adoration  ?     Bah  !    Please  to 


recollect  that  we  have  now  changed 
places.  A  few  months  ago,  I  was 
the  faint-hearted  one,  and  you  were 
the  ardent  adviser ;  now  you  are 
Master  Timorous,  and  I  am  the  re- 
doubtable Greatheart.  What,  man ! 
shall  we  let  you  be  carried  into  the 
castle  of  Giant  Despair  %  Perish  the 
thought !  We  shall  knock  the  ogre 
on  the  head,  raze  the  building  to  ita 
foundation,  and  celebrate  the  event 
by  a  jolly  nuptial  feast,  at  which  my 
Norman  shall  caper  like  a  kid  on 
the  mountains  of  Cadwallader !  And 
now  farewell  for  the  present  Keep 
your  heart  up;  and.  believe  me, 
everything  will  go  well.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  have  yon  chanced  to  encounter 
Lumleyl" 

"  Yes ;  he  wants  us  both  to  dine 
with  him  on  an  early  day." 
.  "  Then  do  you  fix  it  for  any  day 
you  please,  and  let  me  know.  Not 
sooner,  however,  than  a  fortnight 
from  the  present  time,  for  I  am  un- 
der a  pressure  of  upholstery.  Do  you 
feel  bettar  now,  Norman  % 

"  Better  1  Yes— much,  much  better ; 
thanks  to  you,  my  kind  and  trusty 
friend." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Carlton.  "The 
science  of  homoeopathy  is  not  yet 
fuller  developed.  1  recently  caught 
a  friend  of  none,  who  dabbles  in 
minute  pills,  prescribing  for  an  un- 
fortunate patient  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  Lachesis,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  ominous  of  Atropos.  I 
marvel  that  they  have  never  at- 
tempted to  concentrate  the  virtues 
of  Speranza." 
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"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  Nor- 
man," said  Mr  Snearaway, "  to  know 
that  we  have  got  the  money  safe  and 
sound.  Mr  Beaton  may  have  be- 
haved ill  to  you,  and  no  doubt  has 
done  so ;  but  this  early  settlement 
somewhat  redeems  him  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  for  prompt  payment,  like  char- 
ity, will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
I've  transmitted  £40,000  through 
Coutts  and  Co.,  to  lie  in  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  as  a  deposit  in 
yoiir  name,  on  which  you  will  re- 
ceive the  ordinary  rate  of  interest, 
but  we  must  look  out  by-and-by  for 


a  more  profitable  investment.  I  sap- 
pose  you  will  not  think  of  buying 
land  just  yet  f" 

"  Tnat  is  the  very  thingi  haveset  my 
heart  on.  With  forty  thousand  pounds 
one  should  be  able  to  purchase  an  ex- 
tensive property  in  the  Highlands." 

"Douotless ;  and  a  pauper  popu« 
lation  into  the  bargain !  Wait  till 
the  new  Poor-law  Act  has  come  into 
full  effect.  It  may  work  well  enon^ 
in  the  south,  where  the  folk  are  used 
to  labour,  and  can  get  plenty  of  em- 
ployment; but  it  will  be  a  sore 
scourge  to  the  lairds  in  the  northern 
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and  remoter  districts.  The  Higb- 
landa  are  vei^  bonny  to  look  at  in 
the  summer-time,  but  I  never  would 
advise  a  client  or  mine  to  bay  land 
there,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  ex- 
pend in  improvements  as  muchaffain 
as  the  price  of  his  estate.  Stick  to 
the  Lowlands,  I  advise  you;  and 
maybe,  one  of  those  days,  I  may  hear 
of  a  likely  purchase." 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad,  Mr  Shear- 
away,  to  avail  myself  of  your  advice. 
But  tell  me.  have  you  seen  anything 
of  James  LittlewooT' 

'^  I  have  seen  him,  Norman,  and  a 
sore  sight  it  is !  The  poor  thing  is 
just  broken  down  with  dissipation — 
utterly  feckless.  When  he  saw  me 
he  shook  like  a  willow- wand;  and 
when  I  asked  him  a  question  or  two 
about  his  affairs^though  I  spoke  as 
kindly  as  I  could— began  to  blubber. 
I  doubt  he  is  in  a  very  bad  wa^. 
But  he  vows  and  declares  that  m 
money  matters  he  is  all  right.  I  in- 
quired if  he  had  any  debt,  but  he 
swore  positively  that  he  had  none.*" 

'*  That  is  very  strange !  He  con- 
fessed to  me  quite  distmctly  that  he 
had  signed  a  bill  for  several  hundred 
pounds.** 

'*  Then  he  must  either  be  telling  a 
lie,  or  he  has  found  out  some  way  of 
making  money  that  baffles  my  com- 
prehension. Bo  you  think  he  can 
nave  been  gambling  in  shares  ?** 

"  Why,  there  have  been  such  fluc- 
tuations of  late,  that  he  may  have 
made  a  lucky  hit  Those  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  are  forbidden 
to  speculate,  but  I  daresay  he  is  not 
over-scrupulous  upon  that  score." 

"Anyhow  it  looks  queer,"  said 
Shearaway ;  "  but  I  am  to  be  in  town 
for  three  weeks  yet^  and  I  shall  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  him." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after- 
wards I  had  ample  reason  to  congra- 
tulate myself  that  I  had  not  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  Mr  Beaton. 
The  prices  of  the  northern  lines  began 
steaoily  to  decline,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  sales  that  were  forced  upon 
the  market.  Within  a  week  from 
the  date  of  that  declension,  it  became 
publicly  known  that  the  decision  of 
the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
upon  a  point  of  great  magnitude,  was 
hostile  to  Mr  Beaton*8,  and  favourable 
to  a  rival  company. 


This  event  created  an  immense 
sensation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  was  immediately  surmised  that 
there  must  have  been  foul  play— that 
some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the 
committee,  or  having  access  to  their 
documents,  must  have  betrayed  his 
trust;  and  loud  and  awful  were  the 
denunciations  of  the  losers.  A  gross 
fraud  on  the  Stock  Exchange  creates, 
among  the  respectable  buying  and 
selling  communify,  as  profound  a 
sensation  as  the  birth  of  an  infant  in 
a  nunnery.  In  both  cases  the  cor- 
porations, though  they  may  not  alto- 
gether have  escaped  the  venomed 
tongue  of  slander,  are  scandalised, 
and  most  justly,  by  the  appearance 
of  an  undeniable  token  of  frailty, 
which  reflects  upon  the  character  of 
the  order.  No  one  has  such  an  in- 
tense horror  of  being  bit  as  the  ha- 
bitual biter ;  and  beautiful  it  was  to 
hear  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Capel 
Court  at  so  vile  a  breach  of  morals. 

No  doubt  the  offence,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  oommittea,  was  a  grave 
one,  and  demanded  inquiry.  I  had 
more  than  a  suspicion,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  Ewins,  that  Speed- 
well was  cognisant  of  the  nefarious 
transaction — if  so,  what  more  prob- 
able than  that  he  should  have  made 
a  tool  of  Littlewoo  %  Not  the  least 
terrible  result  of  pecuniary  embar* 
rassment  is  the  moral  obliquity  which 
it  seems  to  produce  even  m  men 
whom  the  world  has  esteemed  the 
most  upright  and  honourable.  They 
will  risk  almost  anything  in  the  des- 
perate attempt  to  retrieve  themselves, 
and  very  often  throw  away  character 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  fortune. 
James  Littlewoo  had  not  much  cha- 
racter to  lose,  and  little  principle  to 
sustain  him;  therefore  he  was  the 
more  likely  to  yield  to  temptations. 
His  declaration  to  Shearaway  that 
he  was  free  from  debt,  seemed  to  me, 
who  had  heard  him  tell  a  different 
story,  a  very  ugly  symptom. 

I  had  no  personal  interest  in  ex- 

{)iscating  the  details  of  this  fraudu- 
ent  episode ;  but  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Government,  against 
whom  idl  sorts  of  unfounded  accusa- 
tions might  be  made,  and  the  public 
security  demanded  that  the  matter 
should  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  I 
therefore  considered  it  advisable  to 
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have  a  special  interview  with  Mr 
Osborne,  and  found  him  at  his  villa. 

It  was  unnecessarjr  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  explanation,  for  the  old 
gentleman  had  heard  the  romonr, 
and  was  ready  to  discuss  the  subject. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  "  he  said, 
"in  thmkine  that  some  official  must 
have  played  the  spy.  Such  things 
are  not  so  common  now  as  they  once 
were,  but  I  could  tell  you  strange 
stories  of  what  used  to  take  place 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments, if  they  chose  to  pay  for 
it,  might  have  accurate  information 
of  the  designs  of  the  British  Cabinet 
I  do  not  mean  only  that  despatches 
and  State  documents  were  surrep- 
titiously copied,  but  even  private 
conversations  were  divulged  in  soite 
of  the  most  careful  precaution.  Me- 
chanism can  do  wonders.  Fouch6, 
who  had  a  first-rate  genius  for  such 
things,  was  cognisant  of  every  word 
spoken  in  the  Emperor's  private  apart- 
ment The  palace  Master-of- Works 
was  in  his  pay,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  laying  down  an 
acoustic  pipe.  The  most  sagacious 
statesman  England  ever  knew  was 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  never  oi)ened  his 
mouth,  but  expressed  his  opinion  by 
a  shrug." 

"  This,  I  take  it,  must  have  been  a 
case  of  pilfering  documents." 

"  Veiy  likely— pilfering,  or  getting 
access  to  them  by  means  of  duplicate 
keya  Even  Chubb  cannot  guard 
against  accidents." 

"I  presume  it  will  be  advisable, 
sir,  that  an  event  like  this,  which  is 
creMing  much  sensation,  should  have 
prominent  notice  T* 

"  Of  course.  We  must  insist  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  rigorous  investl- 

gition,  as  such  an  escapade  is  calcu- 
ted  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole 
Eublic  service.  By  the  way,  do  you 
appen  to  know  who  have  profited 
most  by  the  operation  1" 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
chiefly  by  private  speculators." 

''Ah  !  Then  it  might  not  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  clue.  But  that 
does  not  concern  us.  Well,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, have  you  anything  more  to  say 
in  the  way  of  business  1 

"No,  sir;  but  I  confess  I  am 
anxious  about  this  matter.  The  fact 
is,  that  from  certain  circumstances 


which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the 
delinquent" 

"  The  deuce  you  have  1"  cried  Mr 
Osborne.  "  My  good  friend,  if  you 
have  really  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
picion, I  don't  envy  you ;  for  in  that 
case  it  may  become  your  duty  to 
communicate  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  State." 

"Not,  I  apprehend,  unless  the 
authorities  should  resolve  upon  com- 
mencing an  investigation." 

"That's  true  enough;  but  ui)on 
what  grounds  does  your  suspicion 
rest?  I  am  an  old  lawyer,  thou^ 
now  a  retired  on^  and  have  done 
business  in  Bond  Street  in  my  day. 
If  you  have  no  objection  to  tell  me 
what  you  know,  or  have  observed,  I 
think,  from  my  experience  in  such 
matters,  that  I  can  form  a  shrewd 
guess  whether  you  are  ririit  or  no." 

Having  the  most  complete  reliance 
on  Mr  Osborne's  discretion,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  what  the  reader 
already  knows— Littlewoo's  entangle- 
ment with  Speedwell,  and  the  ex- 
tremely si^incant  hints  which  the 
Jew  had  given  to  the  American. 

Mr  Os1x>nie  listened  to  the  narra- 
tive with  evident  interest,  and  then 
said, 

"I  agree  with  you,  Mr  Sinclair, 
that  there  is  here  ground  for  strong 
suspicion,  but  nothing  more.  There 
are  many  rascals  who  would  stick  at 
no  villany  in  order  to  come  by  pro- 
fitable information ;  and  Speedwell, 
from  your  description  of  him,  must 
be  one  of  the  worst  of  his  tribe. 
Evidently  he  has  got  that  poor  young 
fellow  entirely  in  his  hands,  and 
would  not  scruple,  for  his  own  gain, 
to  make  him  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
transportation.  But,  after  all,  there 
may  be  no  investigation,  at  least 
none  which  will  be  announced  to  the 

gublic.  It  is  sometimes  wiser  to 
ush  up  a  scandal  than  to  make  a 
noise  aoout  it ;  and  I  think  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  extremely 
unwilling  to  admit  that  there  hu 
been  any  such  laxity  in  its  arrange- 
ments as  would  enable  a  subordinate 
to  betray  theuL  But  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  that  unhappy  youth,  get 
him  out  of  the  way  as  mst  as  you 
can." 
"That  is  my  anxious  wish,  Mr 
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Osborne.  But  his  father's  partner 
in  business,  who  is  now  in  London, 
is  the  proper  person  to  make  such 
arrangements. 

"  Undoubtedly.  Now,  Mr  Sinclair, 
will  you  take  a  stroll  through  the 
gardens  )** 

I  agreed ;  and  in  the  course  of  our 
walk  informed  Mr  Osborne  of  the 
recent  change  in  my  fortunes.  The 
old  gentleman  was  warm  in  his  con- 
gratulations, and  very  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  I  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  throwing  up  my  engage- 
ment 

"You  are  doing  what  is  best  and 
wisest  for  yourself,"  he  said.  "Be- 
lieve me,  you  would  become  quite 
wretched  were  you  left  without  occu- 
pation ;  for  you  are  just  at  the  time 
of  life  when  work  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity—it clears  the  brain,  ripens 
the  understanding,  and  is  as  health- 
ful to  the  mind  of  man  as  exercise  is 
to  his  body.  Idleness  is  the  mother 
of  mischief — an  excellent  adage, 
which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  impress 
upon  Attie  Faunce.  When  you  get 
well  up  in  years,  you  may,  if  so  dis- 
posed, follow  my  example— assume 
long  gaiters  and  a  spud,  and  indulge 
in  tne  delusion  that  you  are  a  first- 
rate  experimental  farmer.  I  daresay 
that  sort  of  thinj^  appears  ridiculous 
to  many ;  but  it  is  a  foible  of  old  age, 
and  a  very  innocent  one.  There  is  a 
decided  pleasure  in  pottering  among 
turnips ;  and  I  can  quite  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  respectable  Oincin- 
natus.  You  know  he  was  upwards 
of  eighty  when  they  dragged  him 
from  his  plough  to  assume  the  office 
of  dictator.  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  excellent  old  man 
swore  frightfully  when  they  divorced 
him  from  his  clover." 

"  My  own  inclinations,  Mr  Osborne, 
would  lead  me  to  retreat  somewhat 
earlier  to  country  quarters." 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  a  wife  before 
yon  make  any  movement  of  the  kind. 
A  solitary  hearth  is  dreai^  enough  in 
towns— in  the  country  it  must  be 
utterly  unbearable.  I  suppose  if  vou 
settle  down  it  will  be  in  the  north,  a 
region  of  which  I  have  no  personal 
knowledi^e ;  but^  books  are  to  be 
trusted,  give  me  Hampstead  or  High- 

S.te  rather  than  the  most  romantic 
ighland  glen,  where  the  people 


speak  no  English,  and  have  a  cordial 
detestation  of  breeches.  My  good 
friend'!  if  you  were  left  alone  m  such 
a  place  for  three  months,  you  would 
find  your  intellect  gradually  depart- 
ing, and  premature  old  age  settling 
upon  your  shoulders,  like  the  fiendish 
companion  of  Sinbad.  They  say  that 
the  Highlanders  consume  a  vast 
amount  of  whisky — I  don't  wonder 
at  it.  Men  must  have  some  occupa- 
tion ;  and  solitude  is  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  the  bottle." 

"  Then,  Mr  Osborne,  company—* 
which  is  often  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  conviviality  —  has  been 
much  belied." 

"  That  is  my  thorough  conviction. 
The  love  of  society  may,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  occasional  transgression ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  sots  are  men  of 
solitary  habits,  "but  this  is  a  stupid 
kind  of  discussion  to  follow  imme- 
diately on  such  an  announcement. 
So  Mr  Richard  Beaton  proves  to  be 
a  cousin  of  yours  ?  Faith !  I  doubt 
if  he  would  relish  the  connection,  if 
he  could  trace  to  their  source  the 
hard  hits  at  railway  mismanagement 
that  have  been  made  by  a  certain 
pen." 

"  The  knowledge  of  that,  sir,  would 
make  no  difference  in  our  relative 
position^  There  has  been  a  complete 
rupture  between  us." 

^'£h!  How  was  that  I"  said  Mr 
Osborne. 

"The  explanation  is  easy.  Mr 
Beaton  wished  me  to  take  payment 
of  my  bequest  in  shares,  but  1  pre- 
ferred the  currency." 

"  Capital !"  cried  Osborne.  "Now, 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  undergone 
the  eo^erimenium  crucisy  for,  I  war- 
rant, Beaton  would  do  his  very  best 
to  drive  you  to  the  walL  But  you 
carried  your  point  1" 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr  Beaton  behaved 
most  honourably  with  regard  to  the 
settlement;  bu^  though  admitting 
my  daim,  he  thought  fit  to  use  lan- 
guage so  offensive  that  henceforward 
we  must  be  strangers." 

"  I  believe  you ;  for  I  know  him  to 
be  a  most  arrogant  and  inconsiderate 
man.  I  am  glad,  though,  that  }[ou  are 
out  of  the  scrape,  for  difficulties  are 
gathering  round  him.  Though  I  do 
not  now  personally  practise  as  asolici- 
tor,  I  have  still  a  share  in  my  old  firm, 
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which  has  intimate  connections  with 
Lombard  Street ;  and  Beaton's  paper, 
however  high  he  may  hold  his  head, 
is  not  exactly  the  kind  I  would  pass 
without  strict  examination  of  the 
indorsements."* 

"  Yet  the  world  gives  him  credit 
for  the  possession  of  enormous 
wealth." 

"The  world,  Sinclair,  therein  re- 
sembles individuals,  who  commonly 
judge  from  appearances,  and  do  not 
take  the  pains  to  inquire  any  further. 
It  was  Beaton's  misfortune  to  be 
uniformly  lucky  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  and  that  has  turned  his 
head.  It  is  the  way  with  all  specu- 
lators ;  they  never  know  when  to 
stop.  He  is  ambitious  too,  after  his 
own  fashion.  I  hear  it  said  that  he 
wishes  to  get  a  coronet  for  his 
daughter." 


"Such,  I  believe,  is  the  general 
report,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah,  then,  he  had  better  lose  no 
time  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments," said  Mr  Osborne,  "^d 
yet,  that  is  a  foolish  and  rather  cruel 
remark  ;  for  men  who  wed  solely  for 
money  are  rarely  otherwise  estima- 
ble ;  and  if^  after  marriage,  it  should 
be  discovered  that  the  poor  girl  is 
not  to  be  an  heiress,  her  lot  wovdd  be 
one  of  wretchedness.  The  fine  folks 
who  now  fawn  upon  her  would  tear 
her  to  pieces  without  remorse.  No ; 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr  Beaton  may 
be  baulked  in  that  attempt" 

"  Amen !"  was  my  mute  ejacula- 
tion ;  but  I  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  ufK)n 
that  subject,  and  the  conversation 
gradually  diverged  into  another 
channel. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIL— JEW   AND  GBVTILB. 


Shortly  after  this  I  obtained  an- 
other glimpse  of  the  interesting  Mr 
Speedwell. 

I  was  returning  homewards  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  a  sudden 
thunder-plump  forced  me  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Burlington  Arcade.  I 
tried  to  hail  a  cab,  but  e^trw  vehicle 
seemed  to  be  en^ged,  so  I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scure and  nearly  deserted  passage. 
Presently  there  entered  a  well-dressed 
man,  followed  closely  by  a  person, 
whose  shabby  garments  and  batterea 
hat  gave  token  of  extreme  poverty. 
They  faced  round  towards  the  street ; 
and  I,  standing  at  a  window  close 
by,  could  not  avoid  hearing  their 
conversation. 

"  What,  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
following  me  in  this  manner  ?"  said 
Mr  Speedwell  (for  I  instantlv  re- 
cognised that  worthy),  in  a  harsh  and 
imperious  tone.  "'Sdeath!  things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a 
gentleman  cannot  walk  through  the 
streets  of  London  without  being  mo- 
lested by  vagrants !  Do  you  think 
to  bully  me  out  of  money  by  trotting 
at  my  heels,  you  mangy  and  disre- 
putable cur  ?  Get  along  with  you — 
vanish  this  instant,  else  I  shall  hand 
you  over  to  the  police." 

"Ah,  for  the  love  of  God,  Mr 


Speedwell,  do  have  compassion  on 
me !"  said  the  man,  in  a  humble  and 
very  piteous  voice.  "Give  me  a 
little  charity,  but  a  shilling  or  two, 
please,  for  this  one  night,  and  I  won't 
trouble  you  again— indeed,  I  will  not 
It's  but  little  I  ask,  Mr  Speedwell ; 
and  you  know  I  never  begged  from 
yon  before,  nor  would  I  do  so  now, 
were  I  not  driven  almost  mad  by 
misery.  My  poor  wife  is  ill  with 
ague,  lying  on  straw  in  a  garret,  and 
thiee  children  are  crouching  beside 
her,  shivering  with  cold,  and  with- 
out a  morsel  to  put  into  their 
mouths.  Ah,  dear  sir,  do  have  a 
little  mercy ! " 

"Curse  youl"  replied  Speedwell, 
savagely.  "  Don't  stand  there  whim- 
pering about  your  wife  and  brats ! 
It  is  such  fellows  as  you  that  swell 
the  poor-rate&  You  can't  earn  bread 
for  yourselves,  and  yet  you  must 
needs  beget  paupers.  No—rm  wrong 
in  one  thin^.  You  can  earn  breai^ 
and  something  better,  but  yon  won't 
do  it,  though  employment  is  thrown 
in  your  way.  You  see,  Flnsher,  I 
know  a  little  more  about  you  than 
you  were  probably  aware  of." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr  Speedwell,"  replied 
the  other,  "  I  would  do  anything — 
that  is,  anything  that  is  right  and 
honest— for  the  mere  fraction  of  a 
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waffe.  God  knows,  I  am  not  idly 
inclined.  If  I  could  only  maintain 
my  wife  and  children,  I  would  work 
harder  than  an^  slave  in  the  United 
States  of  America— and  I  often  wish 
that  I  was  one,  for  the  slave  is  fed 
and  tended,  while  the  freeman  rots 
and  starves.** 

"A  very  pretty  sentence,**  said 
Speedwell,  sneeringly,  ''which  you 
had  better  reserve  for  your  next 
Chartist  harangue.  I  tell  you  it  is 
of  no  use  bothering  me.  I  shall  not 
give  you  one  penny  even  to  get  rid 
of  you,  which  I  freely  confess  I  am 
anxions  to  do,  because  the  odour  ex- 
haled from  your  garments,  now  that 
they  are  wet,  is  most  infernally  nau- 
seous. So  be  off  without  further  ada 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you 
can  have  a  job  if  you  choose  to  ac- 
cept it  If  you  are  obstinate,  and  if 
your  brats  perish  from  starvation, 
you  alone  are  responsible.** 

'*  Then  God  help  me  !  **  cried  the 
unhappy  supplicant,  ''for  never  was 
man  in  a  sorer  strait!  Will  you 
not  give  me  one  shilling— but  one, 
Mr  Speedwell,  that  I  may  take  home 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  my  children  V 

"  Not  a  stiver.**  replied  the  Jew. 
"  You  have,  I  unaerstand,  been  very 
eloouent  upon  the  subject  of  the  big 
loar— you  will  be  all  the  better  of  a 
practical  lesson  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  means  to  buy  one, 
whether  it  be  big  or  smalL  Ajid  the 
shilling,  which  you  have  so  patheti- 
eallv  requested,  shall  go  to  the  driver 
of  that  cab,  who  has  just  responded 
to  my  signal.  Go  home,  Mr  Flusher, 
and  reflect  serionsly  upon  your  duties 
a3  a  husband  and  a  father.'* 

So  saying,  Mr  Speedwell  rushed 
towards  the  arrestea  vehicle. 

The  men  of  our  country  are  not 
much  given  to  pantomime.  They  do 
not  express  b^  outward  gestures  their 
inward  emotions^  as  is  tne  case  with 
the  French  and  Italians ;  and,  owing 
to  that  peculiarity,  it  has  sometimes 
been  alleged  that  the  Saxon  race  is 
deficient  in  sympathy  and  in  feeling. 
That  is  a  vast  mistake;  for  quiet- 


ism is  the  characteristic  of  deep  and 
genuine  passion.  It  is  no  proof  of  a 
man*s  sincerity  or  of  his  affection  for 
the  lost,  that  he  shall  tear  his  hair, 
beat  his  breast,  or  give  any  other  vio- 
lent manifestation  of  afliiction.  The 
sorrow  which  lies  heavy  on  his  heart 
is  too  profound  for  histrionic  dis- 
play; and  the  sorely-stricken  man. 
with  the  instinct  of  the  wounded 
deer,  retires  from  the  companv  and 
shuns  the  observation  of  his  fellows. 
I  caught,  however,  a  glimpse  of  this 

nr  man  Flusher*s  face,and  never  d  id 
Be  agony  more  strongly  depicted. 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  My  friend,'*  I  said,  "  there  U  a 
heaven  above  us  all,  and  God  sends 
aid  to  those  who  believe  and  trust  in 
Him.  I  know  nothing  about  you, 
but  I  have  heard  enough,  though 
from  no  curiosity,  of  your  conversa- 
tion with  the  man  who  has  just  gone 
away,  to  satisfj^  me  that  you  are  in 
grievous  necessity.  Take  this  coin, 
and  go  home  and  comfort  your 
family.** 

I  gave  him  a  sovereign  ;  and  how- 
ever well  the  poor  man  might  have 
sustained  denial,  the  gift  was  almost 
too  much  for  him,  for  he  broke  into 
a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Not  a  word  more  to-night,**  said 
L  "No  thanks— you  cannot  con- 
tain yourselfl  Come  to-morrow,  if 
you  will,  or  next  day,  to  my  rooms 
—here  is  my  card— and  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for 
you.  Meanwhile,  hie  home.  Wife 
and  children  are  beyond  all  the  riches 
of  the  universe.** 

"Gk>d*s  blessing  be  upon  you; 
whoever  you  are  ! "  cried  the  man. 
"  My  dear  wife — my  poor  children — 
they  will  not  perish  from  want  Oh, 
sir !— if  you  only  knew ** 

"Home— home!**  said  I.  "Waste 
no  time  in  talking  now.  I  can  hear 
your  history  hereafter." 

He  seized  and  wrung  my  hand 
with  a  force  which  I  hardly  should 
have  expected  from  a  man  of  so  at- 
tenuatea  a  frame,  and  then  darted 
from  the  Arcade. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. — BISTORT  OF  A  CLEVER  If  AIT. 


A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Flusher 
presented  himself  at  my  rooms.    The 


appearance  of  the  poor  fellow  was 
somewhat  altered  for  the  better ;  at 
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all  eyentSy  there  was  nothine  about 
him  to  excite  disgust,  though  much 
to  awaken  compassion.  Evidently 
he  was  no  habitual  be^r,  for  he 
used  none  of  that  lugubrious  cant 
which  is  the  language  of  confirmed 
mendicity.  He  told  me  that,  since 
our  meeting  in  the  Arcade,  he  had 
been  successful  in  recovering  a  small 
debt,  which  had  enabled  him  to  get 
better  covering  for  his  wife,  whose 
health,  he  thought,  was  improving ; 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  regarded  the 
future,  not  cheerfully  perhaps,  but,  at 
any  rate,  without  despondency. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's 
manner  that  gave  me  a  favourable 
impression.  He  was  neither  obse- 
quious nor  forward,  but  expressed 
himself  with  the  ease  of  a  person 
who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  and  had  associated  with 
people  of  education.  Some  of  his 
remarks,  which  were  shrewd  and 
sensible,  evinced  a  knowledge  of 
inankind  and  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion much  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  stood  apparent- 
ly so  low  in  the  social  scale;  and 
when  I  indicated  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  previous  history 
he  manifested  no  reluctance,  but  be- 
gan the  following  narrative  : — 

"  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  from  what 
you  observed  the  other  night,  when  I 
was  driven  by  extreme  necessity  to 
supplicate  help  from  yonder  man  who 
has  no  compassion  in  his  nature,  that 
you  regarded  me  as  a  desperate  and 
hardened  beggar.  If  so,  the  more 
honour  to  you  for  having  giyen  me 
relief.  You  believed,  at  all  events, 
that  I  told  no  falsehood  when  I  saia 
that  my  wife  and  children  were 
starving ;  and  though  there  are  some 
men,  passing  for  devout  and  sincere 
Christians,  who  refuse  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  bestow  charity  upon 
a  common  begjgar,  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  act  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible.  The  prayer  of  the  beggar 
never  sounded  in  yain  in  the  ears  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles;  and  even 
the  habitual  impostor  may  be  re- 
duced so  low  as  to  have  a  fair  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent. 
Pardon  my  presumption  for  begin- 
ning with  something  that  may  be  too 
like  a  homily.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this,  that  eyen  the  most  abject  beggar 


is  still  a  man,  who  is  privileged  to 
cry  to  €k)d  from  the  aepth  of  his 
wretchedness  ;  and  if  any  hear  that 
cry,  and  steel  their  hearts  against  it, 
they  offend  the  mercy  without  which 
no  one  can  see  salvation. 

"I  was  not  always  the  degraded 
and  impoyeriBhed  being  you  nshold, 
though  I  never  found  myself  in  what 
are  usually  termed  easy  circum- 
stances. Had  I  acted  like  most  of 
my  contemporaries,  the  men  with 
whom  I  started  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  applied  myself  to  some  reputable 
trade  or  calling,  I  think  I  should 
haye  been  successful.  I  am  not  a 
careless  or  extravagant  man,  and  I 
never  threw  away  money,  when  I 
had  it — which  was  very  seldom — 
upon  sensual  indulgences.  I  am  not 
a  drunkard :  I  abhor  sottish  habitSL 
and  years  have  gone  by  since  I  liftea 
a  glass  of  gin  to  mv  lipa  I  never 
committed  a  crime  that  could  bring 
upon  me  the  chastisement  of  the  law. 
No  man  living  can  say  that  I  ever 
attempted  to  swindle  him.  I  have 
tried  to  act  uprightly— yes,  and  hon- 
ourably— with  what  result  you  may 
perceive,  by  my  threadbare,  or  rathor 
ragged  coat,  and  my  shoes,  which  are 
no  longer  impervious  to  the  mud  of 
London. 

"You  may  wonder  at  this,  sir. 
The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  I 
was  regarded,  from  my  early  youth,  aa 
a  sort  of  phenomenon — a  wondroiuly 
clever  creature.  My  father,  who  was 
a  shipowner  in  Newcastle — I  was  the 
child  of  his  old  age— thought  me  a 
perfect  prodigy.  I  was  aUowed  to 
nave  my  own  way  in  the  nursery, 
which  perhaps  did  no  great  harm, 
though  the  dear  old  woman  who  pre- 
sided there  annually  tendered  ner 
resignation  on  account  of  the  'frae- 
tiousness  of  the  bairn.'  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  threat  j  bu^  after 
I  was  promoted  to  a  jacket  and 
corduroys,  my  existence  must  have 
been  et  serious  annoyance  to  the  old 
friends  of  my  father.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  quiet,  plodding, 
money-making  men,  whose  reading 
was  limited  to  share-lists,  and  who 
were  accustomed,  over  their  port 
wine,  to  talk  of  nothing  but  the  rise 
or  fall  of  markets.  You  will  readily 
imagine  that  they  were  not  much  de- 
lighted either  by  my  monkey-tricks 
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or  my  recitations  —  indeed,  I  once 
overheard  one  of  them  mutter  to  his 
neighbour,  '  That  boy  will  certainly 
be  hanged  1 ' 

"I  was  sent  to  school,  where  I 
made  some  progress  in  lettm,  being 
distinguished  for  proficiency  in  spout- 
ing^ and  the  fabrication  of  verses, 
which,  though  doubtless  very  bad, 
were  considered  by  my  master  as 
proofs  of  decided  genius.  I  was  ap- 
prenticed to  no  trade ;  indeed,  I  had 
no  inclination  for  any  kind  of  labori- 
ous employment.  I  believed  that  I 
should  ultimately  inherit  money,  and 
I  did  not  care  to  work  for  more.  So 
I  led  an  indolent  kind  of  life  until  I 
was  upwards  of  twenty,  when  my 
poor  father  sickened  and  died.  He 
was  an  amiable  but  somewhat  easy 
man,  who  never  looked  very  closely 
into  his  affairs—the  worse  for  me,  as, 
on  investigation,  it  appeared  that  his 
liabilities  were  greater  than  his  assets. 
Everythingwassweptaway  by  his  cre- 
d  i  tors,  and  I  was  left  to  begin  the  world 
with  scarce  a  shilling  in  my  pocket. 

"I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  was  no  worse  off  than 
hun(&eds  of  others,  and  resolved  to 
settle  to  work  with  energy  and  per- 
severance. So,  in  the  first  instance. 
I  applied  for  employment  to  the  old 
friends  of  my  fatner,  never  doubting 
for  one  moment  that  I  would  readily 

frocure  a  seat  in  a  counting-house, 
might  as  well  have  asked  them  to 
take  me  into  partnership!  I  was 
much  too  clever,  they  said,  for  the 
situation  of  a  clerk.  I  was  a  young 
man  of  genius,  and,  as  such,  could 
not  be  expected  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  making  out  invoices. 
They  were  profoundly  sorry,  but  they 
really  had  no  room  or  occasion  for  a 
poet  on  their  establishments !  Such 
were  the  answers  I  received  from 
{gentlemen  who  had  dined  once  a-week 
in  company  with  my  father  for  more 
th^i  twenty  years,  I  began  to  feel 
alarmed.  'Of  a  verity,'  thought  I. 
'this  same  genius  must  be  a  fatal 
gift,  for,  whether  I  have  it  or  no, 
the  mere  reputation  of  possessing 
it  stands  between  me  and  my  daily 
bread ! '  I  then  thought  of  applying 
for  a  situation  as  usher  or  under- 
teacher  in  a  school,  and  made  my 
obeisance  to  a  D.D.  who  had  adver- 
tised for  a  helper. 


"*Can  you  make  verses,  young 
man  r  said  the  portly  dignitary. 

"  *  Certainly,  sir,'  was  my  reply. 

"'In  Dochmiacs,  and  Trochaic 
Tetrameters?' 

" '  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the 
Greek  measures.' 

*'  *  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.' 

*'  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  I  sat  down 
to  write  an  article  for  a  popular  re- 
view. The  manuscript  was  returned, 
with  a  polite  intimation  that  it  would 
not  suit  I  tried  the  nevrspapers,  and 

gained  admission  to  Poet's  Comer; 
ut,  alas  I  beyond  the  empty  honour 
I  received  nothing;  and  poets  are  not 
chameleons— they  will  not  thrive  and 
fatten  upon  air.  In  brief,  I  could 
find  no  suitable  employment  in  New- 
castle. 

'''It  seems  to  me,  Flusher,'  said 
one  of  the  few  friends  who  still  ad- 
hered to,  and,  I  think,  really  compas- 
sionated me— 'it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  too  well  known  in  this  place. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  envy,  and  not 
much  less  malignity,  in  the  world ; 
and  people  who  remember  that  you 
held  your  head  rather  high  before 
misfortune  came,  and  sneered  at  their 
pursuits,  are  glad  to  see  you  brought 
to  bay.  You  had  better  leave  this. 
I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  Glasgow,  who  perhaps 
may  be  able  to  find  you  a  situation.' 

'^I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  com- 
ply; so  I  started  for  Glasgow.  I 
found  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  in  his  counting-house. 
I  gave  him  the  letter.    He  r^  it 

*"  Humph ! '  said  he, '  a  landlouper, 
nae  doubt!  What  are  ye  fit  for, 
young  man  r 

"'Any  employment,  sir,  that  you 
may  chance  to  require.' 

'*'Ony thing?  That  means  nae- 
thing,  or  my  name's  no  Watty  Govan. 
Ken  ye  ought  about  shirtings)' 

"  *  No,  sir ;  but  I  could  learn.' 

" '  Nae  doubt  of  that ;  but  ye  canna 
expect  me  to  pay  for  your  schuling; 
ye  may  gang  your  wa  s.  But  stop ! 
ye're  frae  Newcastle,  and  that's  a 
mining  district— I  advise  ye  to  step 
down  to  Airdrie.  It's  a  rising  place, 
and  maybe  you'll  find  employment 
there.' 

"So  Heaven  help  me,  I  knew  no 
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more  aboat  mines  than  I  did  of  conic 
sections.  Airdrie,  therefore,  was  as 
unlikely  a  spot  for  me  to  prosper  in 
as  Laputa.  I  roamed  for  a  whole 
day,  nearly  distracted,  through  the 
damp  streets  and  dingy  atmosphere 
of  the  western  Scottish  metropolis, 
sustaining  myself  with  the  cheapest 
food— for  by  that  time  my  coin  was 
nearly  exhausted— until  I  came  be* 
neath  the  flaring  lamps  of  a  theatre. 

'''There's  a^>ass  cneque  for  any- 
body who  wants  it !  *  cried  a  Glasgow 
buck,  tossing  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
away.  Perhaps  the  action  was  not 
very  honourable,  but  as  the  ticket 
fell  at  my  feet,  I  picked  it  up,  and, 
without  challenge,  was  admitted  to 
the  boxes. 

"  The  audience  was  scanty ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  company  was  a 
very  poor  one.  The  walking  gentle- 
man and  lover  was  a  ricketty  lad 
with  a  lisp,  who  mi^ht  have  been  a 
waiter  in  a  country  inn.  The  bene- 
volent father  was  about  as  affable  as 
the  keeper  of  a  turnpike.  The  hero 
was  a  consummate  ranter;  the  low 
comedian  a  bad  speciman  of  Cock- 
aigne ;  the  tragedy  queen  a  powerful 
scold  I  and  the  soubrette  evidently  a 
minx.  The  life  of  the  company  was 
the  manager,  a  queer  gaunt  old  fel- 
low, who  rattled  through  his  part 
without  caring  for  adherence  to  the 
text,  and  sometimes  gave  a  zest  to 
the  otherwise  dull  performance  by 
addressing  sarcastic  remarks  to  the 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  which  were 
responded  to  by  roars  of  laughter 
ana  a  battery  of  orange-peel. 

" '  WeU,'  thought  I, '  if  fellows  like 
these  can  get  an  engagement,  why 
should  I  despair?  I  mav  not  exactly 
be  a  Eean  or  a  Macreaay.  but  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  can  act  better  than 
any  member  of  that  companv.  Since 
the  commercial  world  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  me,  why  should  I  not 
become  an  actor?' 

"  Full  of  this  idea,  I  requested  an 
interview  with  the  manager  when 
the  performances  were  concluded, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  that  worthy.  He  was  ex- 
changing the  raiment  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  for  the  garb  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnrjr* 

"  *  What  brin^  thee  hither,  cava- 
liero,  ho?'  cried  he,  divesting  him- 


self of  a  pasteboard  cuirass.  I  should 
mention  that,  at  times,  the  manager 
discarded  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
speech  of  mortals,  expressing  himself 
in  blank  verse,  which  he  poured  forth 
with  marvellous  fluency. 

**  *  I  wish,  sir,'  said  I,  *  to  join  your 
company,  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  vacancy.' 

" '  Aha !  a  new  recruit  for  Thespia* 
line  I '  cried  the  manager.  '  Pr'ythee 
stand  forth  and  let  me  view  thee,  lad  I 
—A  likely  form,  with  thews  and 
sinews  good.  An  eye  like  Mars — 
no,  hang  it,  I  don't  mean  that ! — Aa 
eye  that  hath  a  language  of  its  own. 
Demeanour,  gesture,  such  as  fits  a 
man  ;  a  voice  not  raucous.  Tell  me, 
^ntle  youth— Hast  ever  felt  the  per- 
fume of  the  lamps,  or  trod  in  ecstacj 
the  scenic  floor  V 

" '  No,  sir ;  I  am  quite  new  to  the 
profession.' 

" '  That* s  strange  indeed,  and  pass- 
ing pitiful  1'  replied  the  manager. 
'Yet  sf^  I  not  to  thee.  Begone,  de- 
part! Not  in  one  day  did  royal  Rome 
arise.  What  I  was  not  Roscius  once 
a  country  clown  ?  And  gentle  Shakea- 
peare  was  a  poor  man's  diild  ?  I  like 
thee,  lad!  But  what  dost  thou  affect? 
Woo'st  thou  Thalia  in  her  sportive 
mood?  Or  mak'st  to  mad  Melpomene 
thy  moan  ? ' 

" '  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,  to  under- 
take any  line  of  characters  you  please. 
Though  I  have  never  ventured  upon 
the  sta^,  nor  indeed  thought,  till 
now,  when  necessity  leaves  me  no 
choice,  of  adopting  it  as  a  profession. 
I  have  carefully  studied  elocution, 
and  would  try  to  make  myself  gene- 
rally useful.' 

" '  A  brave  resolve !  and  I  do  need 
a  man,  to  act  incontinent  the  lover's 
part,  and  sigh  like  furnace  in  a 
lady's  ear.  Jones,  whom  the  ImUs 
do  bkzon  as  Fitz-George,  hath  cast 
his  seal'd  commission  in  my  teeth  ; 
deeming  at  Manchester  to  shake 
the  world,  and  flutter  Volsciaas  in 
Corioll  His  place  is  thine,  if  thou 
accept  my  terms;  which,  for  the 
present,  must  be  moderate. 

" '  I  am  willing  to  take,  sir,  what- 
ever you  consider  to  be  tne  value  ci 
my  service.' 

" '  A  sovereign,  then,  shall  be  thr 
weekly  wage,  until  the  moon  hi^ 
twice  renewed  her  horn.    Give  mo 
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thy  hand,  and  pledge  me  in  this  bowl ! 
I  do  foresee  thou  shalt  be  great  anon, 
— and, like  the  witches  on  the  blasted 
heath,  1*11  hail  thee  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor!' 

"  So  saying,  the  inspired  tragedian 
handed  me  a  pot  of  porter,  by  way  of 
ratifying  the  bargain. 

^^Ana  so  I  was  enlisted  for  the 
stage.  It  is  a  poor  and  wretched 
life,  that  of  an  actor,  at  least  in  the 
humbler  walks  ^  and  I  never  had  an 

I  aid  all  in  my  power  to  make  my- 
self useful ;  and  was,  I  think,  rather 
a  favourite  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  Glasgow  theatre,  to  whom  I 
was  known  as  Mr  Sidney  Fortescue. 
Though  the  manager  did  not  spare 
me— ibr  I  was  compelled  at  very 
short  notice  to  assume  any  kind  of 
part—he  was  considerate  enough  to 
raise  my  salary ;  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  ^one  on  till  now,  huffing  and 
stamping  on  the  boards,  but  tor  an 
untoward  accident  which  cut  short 
my  theatrical  career. 

''We  had  made  grand  preparations 
for  the  production  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime,  in  order  to  replenish  our 
somewhat  limited  exchequer;  and 
the  whole  inventive  powers  of  the 
carpenters  and  scenic  artists  were 
put  forth  on  the  occasion.  A  harle- 
quin of  much  renown,  whose  real 
name,  I  believe,  was  Grimes,  but 
who  preferred  the  imposing  denomi- 
nation of  Signor  Torre  del  Greco,  had 
been  specially  enga^d ;  and  at  least 
three  aozen  unpromising  infants  had 
been  transformed  into  fairies,  and 
were  to  flutter  across  the  stage  as 
denizens  of  the  Celestial  Bower.  All 
things  were  ready,  and  the  public 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation,  when  the  manner  re- 
ceived a  letter,  informing  him  that 
the  gifted  Signer,  having  indulged 
too  long  and  copiously  in  the  use  of 
British  spirits,  had  been  seized  with 
a  nervous  attack,  for  which  he  was 
now  under  treatment  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, and  that  his  appearance  at  the 
Glasgow  theatre  .was  utterly  out  of 
the  question  1 

"  Here  was  a  precious  dilemma ! — 
the  play  of  Hamlet  ready  for  repre- 
sentation, with  the  omission  of  the 
principal  part !  Our  manager,  as  was 
nis  wont  when  anything  went  wrong, 
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stormed  and  raged  ferociously ;  and 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  it  was  not 
safe  to  approach  him.  But  he  was  a 
shifty  man,  full  of  resources,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  never  had  broken 
down  in  any  theatrical  attempt.  He 
summoned  me  to  his  room. 

"*Kind  Fortescue,'  he  said,  'at- 
tend to  this  !  Torre  hath  failed,  and 
Greco  cannot  come.  Yet  shall  the 
winter  of  our  discontent,  by  thy 
assistance,  my  aspiring  boy,  resolve 
itself  into  perpetual  spring.  Thou 
art  the  flower  and  garland  of  our 
youth— strong-limbed  art  thou  and 
agile  for  the  dance :  the  double-shuffle 
thou  dost  comprenend,  and  thou  art 

?rompt  to  point  the  pliant  toe. 
'herefore,  good  youth,  be  ruled  in 
this  by  me.  Don  thou  the  dress  of 
pleasant  Harlequin  1  Assume  the  bat, 
and,  through  tne  mazy  bowers,  fly 
witn  the  fond  and  amorous  Colum- 
bine, whilst,  vainly  toiling  in  thy 
glittering  wake,  perspire  the  Clown 
and  slipper'd  Pantaloon!* 

" '  Surely,  sir.  you  do  not  mean  to 
propose  that  I  snould  act  Harlequin !' 
cried  I,  quite  aghast— for  I  need 
hardly  say  that  pantomimic  charac- 
ters were  quite  out  of  the  usual  range 
of  a  performer^s  business. 

" '  And  wherefore  not  1  Some  one 
must  take  the  part ;  and  who  so  fit 
and  excellent  as  thou  ?  See— I  have 
set  my  fortune  on  a  cast— on  one 
great  venture  perill'd  all  my 
means ;  and  if  I  fail,  why  then— put 
out  the  light !  I  know  thee,  boy,  far 
better  than  thyself!  Thou  art  no 
summer  friend,  to  shrink  away  at  the 
first  piping  of  the  northern  blast, 
from  nim  who  cheered,  and  taught, 
and  tender'd  thee !  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  the  old  man  desolate !  0  Sid- 
ney Fortescue,  forsake  me  not,  but 
be  the  joy  ana  comfort  of  mine  age  I' 

"•I  would  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  assist  you.  sur ;  but  really  I 
cannot  undertake  the  part  of  Harle- 
quin.' 

"Then  perish,  Priam!  Troy,  be 
thou  consumed  ;  and  never  more  let 
Ilium  have  a  name !  Fll  take  my 
staff  and  wander  through  the  world, 
as  Belisarius  did,  to  crave  an  aUnp. 
And  when  they  ask  me  how  I  fell  so 
low,  ril  say  the  stroke  that  beat  the 
old  man  down  was  not  misfortime, 
but  ingratitude!' 
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"  All  thb  must  appear  to  you  su- 
premely absurd ;  but  theatrical  life 
IB  made  up  of  whims,  oddities,  and 
queer  shifts  and  transformations; 
and  it  was  quite  true  that  upon  the 
success  of  the  pantomime  depended 
the  stability  or  the  theatre.  I  was 
^wavB  facile ;  besides,  the  numager 
had  been  kind  to  me  after  his  own 
fashion.  The  exigency  was  pressing, 
and  I  thought  there  might  oe  some 
fun  in  the  performance  of  so  excep- 
tional a  part.  To  the  intense  joy  of 
our  chief,  I  yielded,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  did  nought  but  practise 
dancing  and  the  necessanr  staee  re- 
hearsals. I  found  that  I  could  go 
through  the  mimetic  business  well 
enough,  but  the  flying  leaps  some- 
what dismayed  me.  It  is  no  joke 
to  launch  one's  self  head  foremost 
through  a  shutter  or  a  clock ! 

"  Well ;  I  acted  Harle<}uin  for  se- 
veral successive  nights  without  mis- 
hap, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public— at  least  if  I  might  judge  from 
the  newspaper  notices  of  the  enter- 
tainment, wnerein  I  was  likened  to  a 
flying- fish.  But  my  flights  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  The  four  scene- 
shifters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  break 
the  fall  of  the  pantomimic  acrobats 
by  catching  them  in  a  blanket,  were 
unfaithful  to  their  trust.  I  bounded 
valiantly  through  a  post-ofl5ce  win- 
dow, came  down  with  a  heavy  crash 
on  tne  bare  boards  behind,  and  dis- 
covered that  my  leg  was  fractured. 

"  This  disaster  terminated  my  con- 
nection with  the  theatre.  A  sub- 
scription was  opened  for  the  unfor- 
tunate mime  who  had  suffered  for 
the  public  amusement ;  and  on  the 
proceeds  of  that  I  lived  till  I  was 
able  again  to  move.  But  in  the 
interim,  during  the  many  solitary 
hours  which  a  sick-bed  affords  for 
reflection,  I  had  taken  counsel  with 
myself  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
subsistence  in  the  time  to  come.  Of 
the  stage  I  had  had  quite  enough,  and 
to  it  I  would  not  return.  I  bethought 
me  that  I  had  a  talent  for  drawing, 
which  might  possibly  be  turned  to 
advantage;  for  althou£[h  I  did  not 
expect  to  shine  as  an  artist,  I  thouj^ht 
I  might  contrive  to  get  some  employ- 
ment as  an  engraver.  So  J  procured  a 
set  of  etching-tools,  and  before  I  was 
allowed  to  leave  my  room,  I  had  ao- 


(^uired  some  manual  dexterity.  Well, 
sir,  I  did  get  work,  and  wrought 
veiy  hard  for  more  than  a  year,  when 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  dim- 
ness of  vision ;  and  on  consulting  an 
oculist,  was  told  that,  if  I  pc^vered 
in  engraving,  I  would  certainly  lose 
my  eyesight 

'^  This  announcement  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  me ;  nevertheless,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  give  way  to  despon- 
dency:  and  by  the  advice  of  the  doc- 
tor, wno  recommended  country  air, 
I  left  Glasgow,  and  went  to  the  lake 
district  of  Westmoreland.  Though 
forbidden  to  engrave,  I  could  still 
sketch ;  and  I  hoped  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  my  productions  among 
the  tourists  who  in  summer-time 
swarm  through  that  beautiful  coun- 
try. I  took  up  my  headquarters  at 
Keswick,  and  aid  well  enough  for  a 
time,  till  competition — which  political 
economists  maintain  to  be  an  admir- 
able thing,  but  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  grievous  curse— forced  me  out  of 
the  field.  Two  rival  sketchers  came 
down  from  London ;  and  as  their 
drawings  were,  I  must  needs  admit, 
somewhat  better  than  mine,  my  oc- 
cupation was  speedily  gone. 

*'And  now  1  come  to  what  was 
in  truth  the  only  really  happy  period 
of  my  existence.  I  fear,  sir,  that  I 
weary  you  with  these  details,  but 
you  have  asked  for  a  faithful  narra- 
tive, and  you  shall  have  it  In  one 
of  my  sketching  expeditions  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  lake  country,  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  worthy 
old  staUtman,  for  that  is  the  name 
by  which  yeomen -proprietors  are 
called  in  Westmorelana.  He  and 
his  wife  were  primitive  people,  cul- 
tivating their  own  smaU  farm,  and 
living  entirely  on  its  produce,  with- 
out any  care  or  curiosity  aa  to  what 
might  oe  going  on  in  the  ^reat  worid 
that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
glen.  It  is  a  happy  lot,  that  of  the 
husbandman  who  is  beyond  the 
dread  of  penury ;  and  if  God  would 
vouchsafe  me  a  choice,  I  rather 
would  be  one  of  them  than  dwell  in 
a  thronged  and  heartless  dty. 

^  This  pair  had  but  one  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  modest 
as  the  mountain  daisy,  sweet  as  the 
lily  that  blossoms  in  tne  lowly  vale. 
No  artificial  boardbg-sehool  accom- 
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plishments,  which  warp  the  mind 
and  destroy  the  simphcity  of  the 
female  character,  had  impaired  the 
simple  nature  or  Lucy  Brathwaite  : 
yet  was  she  not  illiterate,  for  she  haa 
ventured  into  the  £etiry]and  of  poe- 
try,  and  had  perused  attentively  such 
books— and  these  are  the  works  of 
the  older  masters,  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Bunyan  and  Fuller— as  are 
commonly  found  in  the  houses  of 
the  northern  yeomen.  I  venture  to 
think  that  their  writings  are  some- 
what better,  and  far  more  wholesome, 
than  the  trash  which  constitutes  the 
staple  of  modern  circulating  libra- 
riea  Lucy  had  no  harpsichord,  but 
she  sang— 0  how  sweetly,  and  with 
what  {Mkthos. — the  simple  English 
ditties  to  which  the  chords  of  the 
heart  so  readily  and  sympathetically 
respond.  To  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
So,  when  I  became  convinced  that 
a  protracted  residence  at  Keswick 
would  be  useless,  and  a  mere  squan- 
dering of  the  small  sum  of  money 
which  I  had  contrived  to  scrape  to- 
gether, I  sought  the  farm  of  John 
Brathwaite,  and  offered  myself  as  a 
lodger.  I  shall  not  dilate  on  what 
followed;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  win  the 
heart  of  Luc^,  and  to  consummate 
my  happiness  by  making  her  my 
wife,  with  the  approval  of  her  pa- 
rents. I  did  not  conceal  from  them 
my  want  of  means  ^  but  they,  dear 
honest  folk,  had  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  a  man  who  had  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  themselves,  and  who  had 
received  a  wider,  for  I  shall  not  say 
a  better,  education.  Above  all,  they 
were  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  their 
child ;  nor  would  they  have  thwarted 
her  inclination,  had  she  made  a  more 
objectionable  cnoice. 

^'  I  would  not,  however,  consent  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  There  was 
room  for  a  school  in  that  part  of  the 
district  where  my  father-in-law  re- 
aided  ;  and  by  favour  of  the  rector, 
who  had  taken  a  fancv  for  me^on 
account  of  my  presumed  classical  at- 
tainments, which,  no  doubt,  were 
superior  to  those  of  some  licentiates 
of  St  Bee*8,  I  was  enabled  to  com- 
mence business  as  a  teacher.  The 
duties  were  not  onerous;  at  all 
events,  the  holidavs were  long;  and. 
my  health  being  then  robust,  I  could 


aid  in  the  operations  of  the  farm.  I 
was  then,  I  may  say,  supremely 
happy.  Twd  children  were  Dom  to 
me ;  and,  gazing  'on  them  with  a 
father's  love,  I  forgot  all  my  previous 
misfortunes.  I  began  to  think  that 
my  malignant  and  persecuting  de- 
mon had  lost  trace  or  me  among  the 
valleys  of  Westmoreland.  I  was 
grievously  mistaken.  Alas  I  he  found 
me  out,  m  the  guise  of  a  Midland 
Oount^  newspaper,  to  which  I  hod 
the  misfortune  to  subscribe. 

'^  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty^  sir, 
of  guessing  at  your  political  opinions. 
Mine  were  then  tinged  with  Radical- 
ism, for  those  who  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  the  world  are  apt  to  attribute 
their  failure  to  defects  in  the  social 
^stem,  rather  than  admit  their  own 
incompetency.  Without  being  exactly 
envious,  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  of 
education  to  suppress  a  certain  bitter 
feeling  when  he  sees  others  surround- 
ed by  that  wealth  and  luxury  to 
which  he  never  can  attain ;  and  I 
will  add  that  the  classical  studies 
pursued  in  this  country  by  the  youth 
of  the  middle  classes,  often  to  the 
exclusion  of  subjects  more  really 
useful,  tend  to  foster  democratic 
notions.  The  downfall  of  royalty 
in  Bome,  the  conspiracies  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Csesar,  and  the 
sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  are  repre- 
sented to  bc^s  as  thincs  worthy  of 
admiration,  if  not  absolutely  to  be 
imitated.  They  rarely  learn  any- 
thing in  the  schools  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution, 
wnilst  they  are  sedulously  indoctrin- 
ated with  the  details  of^  republican 
polity.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that 
this  view  has  never  occurred  to  the 
Dons  of  Oxford,  who  are  stanch 
Tories  as  well  as  great  sticklers  for 
antiquated  education.  If  your  func- 
tion were  to  teach  Christianity,  you 
would  not  take  the  Koran  for  your 
text-book. 

"  I  had  then  veiy  loose  notions  on 
the  subject  of  government,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  my  ideas  as  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  property  were  strictly 
correct  I  thought  the  American 
constitution  a  noble  model,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  has  perpetu- 
ated slavery,  and  made  the  rule  of 
the  dvil  magistrate  subordinate  to 
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the  tyranny  of  the  mob.  I  was  not 
exactly  prepared  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  Bri- 
tain, but  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  existence  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber,  believed  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Cnurch  might  be  advanta^ 
ously  cut  down,  and  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  household  suffrage  and 
vote  by  ballot  I  see  things  now  in 
a  very  different  light;  but  then  I 
was  a  regular  Chartist. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  soon  began  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics;  and, 
having  plenty  spare  time,  I  com- 
menced writing  a  series  of  letters, 
explanatory  of  my  views,  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  all  of  which 
duly  appeared  in  print ;  and  as  they 
were  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy 
and  strong  language,  Marcus  Junius 
Brutus— for  that  was  the  signature  I 
adopted — was  spoken  of  and  com- 
mended in  Radical  circles  as  an  in- 
trepid patriot,  a  fearless  denouncer 
of  abuses,  and  an  unflinching  friend 
of  the  people.  Finding  that  my  first 
essays  were  so  favourably  received, 
I  waxed  yet  more  eloquent ;  and  as 
general  denunciations  are  apt  to  pall 
if  too  freauently  repeated,  I  looted 
out  for  iooividual  instances  of  what 
I  deemed  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  drew  my  illustrations  irom  our 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was 
a  poacher  convict^  before  a  West- 
moreland justice  of  the  peace  I—I 
made  it  the  text  for  a  diatnbe  on  the 
crying  iniquity  of  the  Game-Laws. 
Did  a  squire  raise  his  rents  ?->I  re- 
viled him  as  more  covetous  than 
Ahab.  At  the  surrounding  clergy  I 
shot  shafts  innumerable,  sparing 
onlv— 'for  I  had  some  gratitude  leu 
— tne  good  man  who  had  befriended 
me.  All  this  I  did  absolutely  with- 
out malice,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe, 
with  many  writers,  who,  bent  upon 
exhibiting  their  dexterity,  never  thmk 
about  the  pain  which  they  inflict ; 
but  to  that  persuasion  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  that  the  men 
whom  I  had  maltreated  should  in-* 
cline.  Local  allusions  roused  sus- 
picion. An  investigation  followed, 
and  I  was  detected  as  the  author  of 
the  libels.  Such  a  ferment  arose  as 
I  dare  to  say  was  never  known  be- 
fore in  that  secluded  district  Badi- 
callsm  was  a  thing  abhorred  by  the 


honest  statesmen  and  farmera,  who 
regarded  it  as  synonymous  with  in- 
fidelity ;  and  the  residence  of  a  Radi- 
cal among  them  was  esteemed  pollu- 
tion. AU  my  scholars  dis^peared. 
The  rector,  formerly  so  kind,  now 
passed  me  without  reoognitiin]. 
More  than  once  I  was  insulted  on 
the  road ;  and  I  received  a  courteous 
intimation,  that  if  I  presumed  to 
show  myself  at  any  udr  or  rustic 
gathering,  I  would  do  well  to  pro- 
vide a  c^  to  carry  me  home,  as  mj 
carcass  would  be  so  handled  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  walking. 
Had  I  been  a  solitary  man,  I  might 
have  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  preju- 
dice—or righteous  indignation,  for 
perhaps  that  is  the  more  appropriate 
term— in  the  hope  that  it  might 
gradually  subside ;  but  its  rage  was 
felt  severely  by  others.  Dear  old 
John  Brathwaite,  though  perfectly 
innocent,  shared  in  my  unpopularity, 
and  was  taunted  with  having  dis- 
^ced  a  respectable  family  b^  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  revolutionary 
blackguard.  He  stood  up  for  me  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  the  storm  was 
absolutely  overwhelming. 

" '  Will,*  he  said  to  me,  one  day — 
'Will,  I  know  that  thou  art  a  £Ood 
man  at  bottom,  for  all  they  say  about 
thee,  and  I  wonna  believe  but  that 
thou  means  well  enough,  though  thou 
has  set  up  the  nei^h£>ur&*  backs  by 
speaking  ill  of  dignities,  which  is 
clear  against  gospel  text  But  thou 
hast  been  a  good  husband  to  my 
Lucy,  and  a  fond ;  and  I  think,  lad, 
that  thou  fears  God,  so  thou  canna 
be  quite  the  wicked  one  they  call 
thee.  But  for  a'  that  WiD,  thou 
hast  gi*en  offence,  and  I  wotna  what 
made  thee  do  it ;  for  sure  am  I  that 
ye  never  were  wronged  to  the  breadth 
of  a  hair  while  under  my  roof,  and 
wherever  thou  gaed  there  was  an 
open  door  for  thee,  and  it's  thy  fau't, 
and  nane  ither,  if  thou  finds  them 
locked.  Tm  a  failing  man,  Will; 
and  Fve  tauld  them  where  to  dig  my 
grave,  and  I'd  like  to  be  let  down 
into  it  by  them  that  knew  the  Bratii- 
waites  before  thou  came  among  u& 
and  to  have  a  decent  burial  like,  imd 
to  have  some  folks  to  say,  as  they 
hear  the  clods  tumbling  down,  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  old  Johnl" 
Now,  lad,  that  canna  be  if  thou  stay& 
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here.  It's  a  sore  thing  to  me,  and 
like  a  tearing  of  my  heartstrings,  to 
tell  thee  that  thou  must  take  Lucy 
and  the  childer  wi'  thee.  It*sthe 
same  as  saying  that  I  will  die  four 
years  before  the  time  that  I  might 
Iiaye  lasted ;  but  what's  that,  if  we 
have  the  trust,  that  where  time  ends, 
eternity  begins?  Rij^ht  or  wrong, 
thou  must  make  a  flitting,  for  the 
honour  of  my  forebears  is  upon  me ; 
and,  though  I  like  thee  weei,  I  mun 
hae  tears  upon  my  coffin,  and  a 
gathering  that  won't  be  there  if  thee 
carries  my  head.' 

"  What  could  I  do,  branded  with 
infamy  as  I  was,  but  leave  the  sweet 
spot  where  alone  I  had  found  rest 
and  happiness  ?  Ah,  miserable  fool, 
to  throw  those  inestimable  blessings 
away !  My  poor  wife  never  up- 
braided me,  tnough  she  wept  often 
and  bitterly  in  secret,  for  I  could  see 
the  trace  of  tears  and  deep  sorrow  on 
her  countenance ;  and  she  went  about 
the  house  quietly,  but  like  one  that 
was  heart-broken.  No  more  sin^ng 
now  !  So  on  a  fine  spring  morning, 
when  the  lambs  were  racing  on  the 
meadows,  and  the  larks  carolling  in 
the  air,  we  went  forth  from  the  home 
of  love,  knowing  well  that  we  never 
should  return.  Still  I  see  the  vener- 
able form  of  John  Brathwaite,  but 
slightly  bowed  with  age,  his  grey 
hairs  streaming  in  the  wind,  as  he 
folded  his  daughter  in  a  last  embrace, 
and  implored  a  blessing  on  her  head ! 
Then  my  heart  filled  to  bursting,  and 
I  cried  out  in  the  words  of  Esau — 


" '  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my 
father  ?  Bless  me,  even  me  abo,  O 
my  father!' 

"*  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  my  son  ! ' 
said  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  head.;  *may  He  guide  thee 
in  the  right  path  1  And,  0  Will,  if 
thou  hast  done  wrong  and  ofifended, 
harden  not  thy  heart,  nor  strengthen 
thy  pride,  but  humble  thyself  and  ask 
pardon,  and  it  may  be  thou  shalt 
vet  prosper.  And  0,  be  kind  to  my 
Lucy,  and  these  dear  babes  that  are 
sent  out  so  early  to  wander  in  a 
wicked  world  I ' 

''  And  so  we  left  the  pleasant  up- 
lands--left  the  crystal  streams,  and 
winding  glens,  and  the  hill -sides 
studded  with  thorn-trees,  wherein  the 
cuckoo  was  proclaiming  the  spring— 
and  we  came  to  the  low -country 
thronged  with  life  and  swarming 
with  industry,  where  no  familii^ 
faces  were  to  be  seen  :  and  we  passed 
through  districtsblacKened  by  smoke, 
where  night  and  day  the  huge  fur- 
naces were  vomiting  forth  their  flames 
— through  towns  that  seemed  but  an 
agglomeration  of  colossal  factories — 
through  hamleta  peopled  by  careworn 
men  and  women,  with  countenances 
prematurely  old ;  and  still,  as  we  ad- 
vanced, the  throng  became  denser, 
and  the  roar  of  life  more  stunning, 
until  we  descried  a  thick  cloud  that, 
heavy  as  a  funeral- pall,  lay  above  a 
great  city  ;  and  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing we  mingled  with  the  crowd  that 
poured  along  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester." 
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The  frightful  daubs  which  orna- 
ment our  dining-rooms,  doing  duty 
as  family  portraits,  owe  their  exist- 
ence and  position  to  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  human  orinciples.  At 
firat  a  spectator  woula  be  astonished 
at  the  prominent  place  occupied  by 
the  portentous  visage  of  our  grand- 
father, that  vulgar  countenance,  that 
toddy-speckled  nose,  those  maudlin 
eyes — Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  was 
Dick  Tinto  permitted  to  immortalise 
such  degrading  characteristics  ?  and 
why  does  his  wretched  performance 
hold  the  place  of  honour  over  the 
mantelpiece,  to  be  looked  at,  sneered 
at,  scunnered  at,  by  the  best-natured 
of  our  friends  ?  When  he  turns  his 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  sees  the  perked-up  coun- 
tenance of  our  grandmother — the 
cap  hiding  the  greater  part  of  her 
forehead,  the  ruff  burying  the  lower 
part  of  her  chin,  the  short- waisted 
gown,  and  gorgeous-patterned  India 
shawl  — our  visitor  is  still  further 
amazed  at  the  reason  of  our  rescu- 
ing those  very  commonplace  present- 
ments from  the  garret  or  the  fire.  The 
central  figures  are  supported  on  all 
sides  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
Aunt  Sibylla  flares  in  yellow  and 
gold :  uncle  Peter  leans  on  an  anchor, 
and  defies  the  storms  he  is  likely  to 
meet  in  command  of  the  Hopeful, 
East  Indiaman ;  and  over  the  side- 
board, in  a  profusion  of  frill  and  hair- 
powder,  is  a  dark,  Rcmbrandtish,  and 
rather  indistinct  representation  of 
the  great  -tineas  of  our  tribe,  who 
founded  our  respectability  on  sugar- 
casks  and  rum.  We  dun*t  admire 
these  pictures  as  works  of  art ;  we 
don't  cherish  them  as  elevating  to 
our  pride  of  ancestry ;  but  we  have  a 
very  great  attachment  to  them, 
failures  and  caricatures  as  they  are, 
for  they  give  us  an  idea  of  how  our 
predecessors  looked  and  dressed. 
They  enable  us  to  trace  the  genea- 
logy of  our  own  snub  nose,  and  our 
eldest  hope's  Bqpxni ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tempers 
and  manners  of  the  originals  from 


the  acquaintance  we  make  with  their 
outward  forms.  But  when  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  position, 
the  family  galleries  of  our  nobility 
must  be  pieces  of  silent  history,  per- 
haps as  redolent  of  truth  as  the 
pages  of  our  most  brilliant  authors. 
For  the  chief  personages  are  not  left 
alone,  but,  girt  by  many  a  baron 
bold,  some  of  their  own  blood,  and 
some  of  the  equally  noble  races  with 
whom  they  were  brought  into  inti- 
macy by  politics  or  religion,  they 
present  a  faithful  image  of  the  gene- 
ration to  which  they  belonged — hard- 
featured,  dark-complexioned,  firm- 
handed  men  like  Strafford;  or  burly, 
wide-coated  knights  and  gentlemen 
who  admired  Townshend  more  for 
introducing  turnips  into  Norfolk, 
than  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  for  pre- 
serving the  country  from  foreign  and 
civil  war.  Yet  in  all  our  inspections 
of  the  effigies  of  past  times,  the 
words  of  Cowper  are  always  in  our 
mind — 

'*  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language  !  " 

The  face,  after  all,  is  a  poor  index  to 
the  thought.  A  man  may  have  the 
nose  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  heart  of  Bobadil ;  a  woman  may 
have  the  brows  of  the  chaste  Diana 
and  the  life  of  Lady  Mary.  Let  us 
hear  what  they  said  and  did— tell  ub 
something  about  them,  be  it  ever  so 
little—"  How  livedj  how  loved,  how 
died  they  f  And  this  accounts  for  the 
amazing  twaddle  we  read  in  the  cata- 
logues of  historic  collections.  Emu- 
lous of  the  sprawling  artists,  the 
anecdote-monger  splashes  in  his  facts 
here  and  here,  without  the  least 
keeping  or  regard  to  harmony  or 
proportion.  Incidents  are  misplaced, 
characters  are  travestied  or  inter- 
changed. Dick  Turpin's  ride  to 
York  is  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert : 
the  meanness  of  Elwes  transferred 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough :  the 
faultless  honesty  of  downright  Ship- 
pen  thrust  on  Lord  Bacon. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  we  turn 
to  better  authenticated  statements, 
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and  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
real  character  in  the  events  or  say- 
ings attributed  to  a  particular  man. 
But  wit,  and  wisdom  itself,  is  a  very 
evanescent  quality,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  whicn  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  even  the  i>eculiarities  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  are 
Drought  before  us  at  the  same  time. 
Dr  Johnson,  alwa^  witty  and  al- 
ways wise,  was  wise  and  witty  in 
Suite  a  different  manner  in  his  tea- 
rinkings  with  Miss  Williams  and 
Kobert  Lovett,  from  that  of  the 
club  and  his  rencontres  with  (^Id- 
smith  and  Burke.  We  should  pro- 
bably see  neither  wisdom  nor  wit  in 
his  conversation  with  the  blind  old 
poetess  and  the  quack,  for  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  two  personages 
which  could  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  appositeness  of  his  repartee  or 
advice.  We  ooly  know  that  they 
were  penniless  and  afl9icted,  and  we 
therefore  see  their  fitness  to  be  the 
objects  of  commiseration  and  bounty. 
His  charity  becomes  beautiful  and 
intelli^ble  when  we  see  the  exces- 
sive fhendlessness  and  know  the  in- 
exhaustible philanthropy  of  his  great 
kind  heart  With  Burke  or  Gold- 
smith, on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
is  60  essentiaUy  different  that  the 
conversation  owes  all  its  charm  to 
our  intimacy  with  the  parties  engaged 
in  it.  After  a  blustering  and  inap- 
propriate tirade  from'  Ohver,  we  see 
the  thunder  gathering  on  the  aven- 
ger's brow,  we  watch  for  the  inevit- 
able bolt,  and  when  it  strikes  are 
only  surprised  at  the  thickness  or 
divme  temper  of  the  victim's  shield, 
which  enables  us  to  admire  the  force 
and  dexterity  of  the  blow  without 
having  to  condole  over  broken  bones 
or  diminished  self-satisfaction.  The 
great  art  of  Boswell  was  shown  in 
grouping  as  much  as  in  individual 
ukeness.  For  an  isolated  figure,  we 
repeat,  either  in  anecdote  or  paint- 
ing, tells  us  nothing.  A  thousand 
stories  may  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  but  as  the  journey 
lengthens  the  light  decays.  The  ac- 
cessories are  left  out,  the  local  or 
chronological  colouring  is  changed, 
and  at  Lost  a  tale  that  convuTsea 
contemporary  audiences  with  its 
humour,  and  recalled  to  the  listeners 
the  tones  of  voice  and  expressions  of 
countenance,  the  ranks  and  qualities 
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of  all  the  persons  introduced,  falls  as 
dead  upon  succeeding  ears  as  the 
impersonal  jokes  in  Joe  Miller,  or 
the  facetiffi  of  Cicero. 

Every  period,  we  suppose,  appears 
to  the  men  of  it  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  annals  of  time.  They  have 
had  all  their  own  adventures  in  it, 
and  have  been  triumphant  in  law- 
suits or  successful  in  love,  and  have 
seen  the  greatest  comet  and  heard 
the  most  eloquent  preacher,  or  huz- 
zaed the  greatest  general  the  world 
had  hitherto  produced.  But  as  the 
golden  years  go  on,  the  preacher 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  third-rate  per- 
former on  the  used  out  tightro|)e  of 
prophecy  and  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  the  general  is  only  a  fit  com- 
panion for  Whitelock  or  Major  Stur- 
geon. Unless  as  studies  of  human 
character,  there  are  long  tracts  of 
national  existence  on  which  we  look 
back  and  find  all  barren.  A  man 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution 
heard  nothing  to  break  his  slumbers 
till  he  was  nve-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  Between  the  rebellions  of  '15 
and  '45  history  has  little  to  record. 
A  few  fussy,  selfish,  and  utterly  un- 
principled individuals  busied  them- 
selves about  domestic  politics,  and 
coquetted  with  pretenders,  or  put 
on  the  guise  of  patriotism  and  a 
love  of  freedom ;  but  the  general  cur- 
rent of  English  life  was  as  slow  as 
that  of  a  Dutch  canal.  Squires  and 
shopkeepers  drank  their  Deer  and 
smoked  their  pipes  and  were  quiet ; 
and  to  us  the  two  most  prominent 
personages  of  a  whole  generation 
were  a  hump-backed  little  poet  and 
a  short-faced  philosopher.  We  have 
more  interest  in  Pope  and  Addison 
than  in  any  of  the  commanders  and 
politicians  who  loomed  so  large  on 
the  people  who  had  no  knowleagc  of 

Srspective,  and  thought  Richmond 
Ul,  seen  from  the  Thames,  as  high 
as  the  Alps. 

It  is  not  altogether  because  they 
wanted  a  sacred  chronicler  that  that 
period  and  others  we  could  name 
nave  sunk  into  comparative  oblivion. 
We,  who  come  after,  weigh  the 
merits  of  a  generation  by  the  effect 
we  see  it  to  have  produced  on  its 
successors.  A  great  generation  is 
the  one  which,  by  its  acts  or  suffer- 
ings, scatters  the  seeds  of  future 
hfffvests.  For  man  is  veiy  ungrateful, 
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and  judges  only  by  effects.  Oaribaldi 
himself  mavBink  into  a  Rienzi  or 
even  into  a  Walker,  unless  the  edifice 
he  has  raised  bo  found  permanent  and 
useful.  If  Italian  unity  is  a  failure, 
nobody,  in  twenty  years  from  this 
time,  will  care  for  the  most  careful 
account  of  the  great  Liberator,  for 
his  letters  or  speeches ;  but  if  he  has 
indeed  inaugurated  a  new  life  for  the 
classic  land,  and  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  a  northern  and  Protestant 
love  of  liberty  to  the  passion  and 
poetry  of  the  southern  blood,  no  de- 
scription will  be  too  diffuse,  no  anec- 
dote too  unimportant,  to  be  cherished 
as  of  great  value,  because  revealing 
glimpses  of  an  individual  whose  per- 
sonal Qualities  have  changed  the  des- 
tiny of  nations,  and  impressed  them- 
selves, as  we,  perhaps,  presumptu- 
ously hope,  on  the  cnaracter  of  his 
countrymen.  We  should,  therefore, 
not  advise  any  of  the  enthusiastic 
worshippers  of  the  present  to  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence till  time  has  stamped  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  praise  and  aaulation  with 
the  marks  of  its  solid  value.  Let 
them  lay  in  their  materials  now. 
Let  them  photograph  the  active 
agents  in  this  great  movement—the 
sauab  features  and  warlike  presence 
or  the  Sardinian  King,  and  the  portly 
form  of  Cavour ;  let  them  carefully 
represent  Garibaldi  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  singing,  haranguing,  in- 
spiring, or  comforting,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  here  let  them  stop  till 
the  inexorable  years  have  snown 
whether  the  end  will  form  a  fit  con- 
clusion to  the  glittering  commence- 
ment— whether,  in  fact,  the  heroes 
are  real  heroes,  working  a  real  work  : 
or  stage  heroes,  with  tm  swords  ana 
tinsel  crowns,  raising  unsubstantial 
thrones,  and  speaking  only  at  the 
dictation  of  the  prompter. 

Our  own  country  may  appear,  to 
the  unobservant,  to  have  bad  no 
period  of  excitement  and  change  like 
the  present  uprising  of  the  nations 
against  their  old  regime.  But  a 
deeper  inauirer  sees  as  great  an  up- 
heaving of  thought  and  endeavour  in 
Scotland,  after  tne  abortive  effort  to 
restore  tne  ancient  race  of  our  kings, 
as  any  people  can  show  at  any  time 
of  their  career.  The  old  order  chang- 
ed almost  imperceptibly,  giving  place 
to  new.    We  had  been  a  fractious, 
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discontented  set  of  people,  grumbling 
at  the  Union  ;  crumbling  at  the 
wealth  of  England,  though  we  were 
invited  to  share  it ;  half  savage  still, 
through  a  persistent  pride  in  retaining 
the  feelings  and  fasuions  which  had 
prevailed  when  other  people's  were  as 
savage  as  ourselves ;  divided  by  reli- 
g:ious  am'mositieS)  tricked  in  many 
instances  by  our  nobility,  and  suUdiy 
settling  down  to  our  rude  feasts  and 
portentous  debauches,  to  console  our- 
selves for  our  national  degradation 
and  personal  want  of  power.  But 
gradually  the  scene  changed.  The 
national  genius  manifestly  took  a  new 
direction.  We  left  off  talking  seriously 
about  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  only  sang  delightful  songs  about 
bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ;  but  we 
buckled  to  the  serious  business  of 
life.  We  produced  a  crop  of  philo- 
sophers, orators,  wits,  and  statesmen, 
such  as  had  never  been  dreamt  of  be- 
fore. We  became  merchants  and  colo- 
nists, and  scattered  the  glories  of  our 
northern  pronunciation  in  all  lands. 
We  took  possession  of  India  and 
America,  and  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto ;  and  having  grown  ridi,  ad- 
venturous, and  famous  wherever  a 
bawbee  was  to  be  made,  or  a  gallant 
achievement  performed,  we  looked 
back  through  the  checkered  career 
of  little  more  than  forty  years,  and 
we  saw  at  one  end  of  it  the  young 
Chevalier  with  his  mob  of  Highland 

§illies,  and  at  the  other,  Hume,  Bo- 
ertson,  and  Robert  Bums,  in  the 
maturity  of  their  fame.  Now,  it  is 
this  transition  priod  which  ene;ages 
the  attention  of  the  very  remarkable 
man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  work. 

It  was  a  period  which  furnished 
materials  for  a  calm  and  leburely 
survey,  not  like  that  other  awaken- 
ing of  new  thoughts  which  gloomed 
and  lightened  in  the  French  devolu- 
tion, presenting  such  mixtures  of  the 
grotesque  and  nund,  agitating  men*B 
minds  with  sucn  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  ending  in  such  a  cata- 
clysm of  all  previous  ideas,  that  de- 
scription was  impossible,  because 
there  was  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  ;  and  thai 
mightiest  of  human  movements  must 
be  content  to  go  down  to  posterity 
shrouded  in  its  own  portentous 
shadows,  as  terrible  and  as  indis- 
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tinct  as  the  spirit  that  passed  before 
the  face  of  Eliphaz.  Gflimpses  may 
be  caught  at  intervals  of  a  Mirabeau 
or  a  iJanton,  bat  oobody  was  in  a 
atate  to  study  them;  and  they  owe  , 
their  historiwd  personality  to  the 
after-thoughts  and  dramatic  imagin- 
ation of  the  generation  who  knew 
them  not  Now,  here  was  a  Scottish 
divine,  calm-minded,  clear-eyed,  so 
fortunately  placed  that  he  could  be 
a  spectator  of  everything  goin^  on, 
with  as  commanding  a  view  of  the 
atorms  which  seemed  to  fight  against 
the  Churches,  and  finally  "  to  con- 
found and  swallow  navigation  up," 
as  a  watchman  on  the  Edd^stone 
Lighthouse,  beholding  from  his  safe 
eyrie  the  tackings  and  tumblings  of 
a  disordered  fleet. 

Alexander  Carlyle  was  bom  in 
1722,  and  died  in  1805.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  and  the  procession  of  Prince 
Charlie  to  Holyrood  ;  he  lived 
through  the  triumphs  of  Chatham 
and  Wolfe,  the  glories  of  Duncan, 
Jervis^  and  Nelson,  and  saw  the  first 
establishment  of  Napoleon  as  Em- 

Eeror  of  the  French.  His  Memoirs, 
owever,  do  not  come  down  so  far ; 
but  many  of  the  persons  commemor- 
ated in  his  sketches  survived  almost 
to  our  own  day;  and  thus  connect 
ns  by  one  link  to  the  performers  in 
the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  and 
the  strange  histories  of  Lord  Lovat 
and  Lord  Grange. 

We  have  said  the  position  of  the 
author  was  eminently  adapted  for 
the  study  of  passing  events.  His 
personal  qualities  were  no  less  in  his 
favour  as  an  observer  of  life  and 
manners.  Polite  and  brilliant  as  a 
Marquis  of  Versailles,  and  handsome 
in  face  and  form  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  he  did  not  bury  his 
|)ower8  of  entertainment  and  fas- 
cination in  a  country  manse.  His 
were  not,  indeed,  the  days  when  the 
gentry  of  the  land  still  found  it  an 
honour  to  serve  at  the  national 
altar,  and  retained  the  social  posi- 
tion which  the  displaced  Episcopa- 
lian establishment  had  secured  to 
its  mmisters.  A  spirit,  however, 
of  mutual  good- will  occasionally  ex- 
isted between  the  adherents  of  the 
two  forms  of  government,  and  we 
meet  with  a  charming  anecdote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  volume,  where  we  are 
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told  of  his  visit  to  the  manse  of  "  old 
Lundie  of  Saltoun,  a  pious  and  primi- 
tive old  man,  very  respectful  in  his 
manners,  and  very  kind.  He  had 
been  bred  an  old  Scotch  Episcopalian, 
and  was  averse  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  :  the  presbytery  showed  lenitj 
towaras  him,  so  he  did  not  sign  it 
to  his  dying  dav,  for  which  reason 
he  never  could  oe  a  member  of  As- 
sembly." Carlyle  himself  was  of  ex- 
cellent family  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  being  descended  by  his  father 
from  the  Lords  Carlyle,  and  claiming 
kin  through  his  mother  with  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  having  the 
claim  allowed.  His  father  and 
mother  were  not  so  remarkable  in 
other  respects  as  the  parents  of  dis- 
tinguished characters  are  generally 
represented  ;  the  truth  being,  that 
the  abilities  attributed  to  the  pro- 
genitors owe  their  existence  to  the 
affection  and  youthful  admiration 
of  the  child.  We  have  known  the 
surviving  parents  of  illustrious 
men,  and  found  them  as  dull  as  if 
their  progeny  were  veiy  ordinary 
persons,  but  who  will  come  out 
m  the  memoirs  of  the  poet,  ora- 
tor, or  statesman,  as  among  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  Partly 
to  this  elevating  influence  of  filial 
love  we  may  attribute  the  description 
of  his  mother.  "  My  mother  was  a 
person  of  superior  understanding,  of 
a  calm  and  firm  temper,  of  an  elepant 
and  reflecting  mind ;  and,  consider- 
ing she  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
daughters  and  three  sons  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  near  Dumfries,  and 
was  born  in  1700,  she  had  received 
an  education,  and  improved  by  it, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected.  Good  sense,  however,  and 
dignity  of  conduct  were  her  chief 
attributes.  The  effect  of  this  was, 
she  was  as  much  respected  as  my 
father  was  beloved." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
this  dignity  of  manner  and  respect  of 
all  her  neighbours  was  maintained- 
on  an  income  of  seventy  pounds  a- 
year.  There  were  no  complaints  of 
poverty,  thoush  the  family  was  in- 
creasing ;  and  when  the  stipend  was 
augmented  by  the  hard  exertions  of 
two  of  the  law  lords,  who  not  only 
voted  for  the  increase  as  heritors  of 
the  parish,  but  actually  left  the  judg- 
ment-seat and  pleaded  the  clergy- 
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man's  cause  in  person,  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  manse  seem  to  have 
been  liberal  and  constant,  the  ex- 
penses of  all  the  family  regalated  on 
a  very  generous  scale,  and  society 
with  the  highest  of  the  gentry  main- 
tained on  equal  terms.  Yet  the  re- 
sult of  the  augmentation  and  the 
friendly  eloquence  of  two  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  raised  the  gross 
income  to  only  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  "Living  was  wonderfully 
cheap,  even  in  Edinburgh,  in  those 
days,**  says  the  author,  with  a  sigh 
at  the  rise  of  prices  in  his  later  time. 
"There  were  ordinaries  for  young 
gentlemen,  at  foui*pence  a-head,  for 
a  very  good  dinner  of  broth  and  beef, 
and  a  roast  and  potatoes  every  day. 
with  fish  three  or  four  times  a- week, 
and  all  the  small-beer  that  was  called 
for  till  the  cloth  was  removed." 

Fourpences  must  have  been  very 
scarce,  or  beef  and  broth  very  abun- 
dant, to  account  for  this  excessively 
moderate  tariff.  By  dint  of  the  peace 
and  plenty  pervading  the  minister's 
house,  young  Alexander  grew  up  in 
health  and  happiness,  a  fine  sprightly 
intelligent  little  fellow,  with  numour 
and  observation  far  beyond  his  years. 
Whether  it  was  a  stroke  of  humour 
or  a  knowledge  of  character  which 
prompted  him  to  the  first  display  of 
nis  powers  of  oratory,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  it  looks  like  one  of  the  jocu- 
lar achievements  of  his  maturer  days, 
for  it  consisted  of  his  mounting  a 
tombstone,  and  reading  to  a  dozen 
old  women,  who  had  not  found  room 
in  the  church,  the  whole  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  !  This  was  a  fortunate 
exercise  of  his  eloquence,  for  one  of 
the  old  ladies,  enchanted  probably 
with  the  utterly  incomprehensible 
English  accent  in  whicn  the  love 
passages  were  given  (for  he  had  been 
taught  the  true  pronunciation  by  an 
aunt  who  had  been  settled  some  years 
in  London),  exclaimed  "  Ye'll  be  min- 
ister of  Prestonpansyerser  some  day." 
"  No,. no,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  Pres- 
tonpans;  yon's  my  kirk,''  and  point- 
ed to  the  tapering  spire  of  Inveresk. 
The  answer  lay  hidden  in  the  old 
women's  hearts,  but  when  many  years 
had  passed,  and  his  presentation  to 
that  living  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  plea  of  his 
being  too  young  and  volatile  for  the 
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charge,  the  survivors  of  the  audiencd 
in  Prestonpans  churchyard  remem* 
bered  the  prophetic  saying,  and 
spread  the  report  of  it  so  potently 
from  house  to  house,  that  it  recon* 
ciled  the  parishioners  to  their  youth- 
ful minister,  whom  they  looked  on 
with  respect  as  their  foreordain- 
ed and  divinely  announced  instruc- 
tor. 

One  of  the  law  lords  who  had 
pleaded  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
minister's  stipend  was  the  famous 
Lord  Grange,  a  brother  of  the  still 
more  notorious  Earl  of  Mar;  and  the 
principal  heritor,  at  whose  expense 
the  increase  was  to  be  made,  was  a 
certain  Morison  of  Prestongrange. 
These  two  are  the  first  specimens 
from  the  portrait-gallery  of  the  wor- 
thies of  Prestonpans,  and  we  doubt 
whether  livelier  likenesses  are  to  be 
found  in  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village 
or  the  familiar  sketches  of  Miss 
Austen. 

"The  two  great  men  of  the  pariah, 
however,  were  MoriBon  of  Prestongrange, 
the  patron,  and  tlie  Honourable  James 
Erskuie  of  Grange,  one  of  the  Supreme 
Judges.  The  first  was  elected  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Elast-Lothian  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though the  celebrated  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Soltoun  was  the  other  candidate.  But 
Government  took  part  with  Morison,  and 
Fletcher  had  only  nine  votes.  Morison 
had  been  very  rich,  but  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  stripped  by  the  famotis 
gambler  of  those  times.  Colonel  Char> 
teris,  whom  I  once  saw  with  him  in 
church,  when  I  was  five  or  six  years  of 
age ;  and  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
popular  opinion  that  he  was  a  wisu-d, 
who  had  a  fascinating  power,  I  never 
once  took  my  eyes  off  him  during  the 
whole  service,  believing  that  I  should  be 
a  dead  man  the  moment  I  did.  This 
Colonel  Charteris  was  of  a  very  ancient 
family  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  first  of 
whom,  being  one  of  the  followers  of 
Robert  Bruce,  had  acquired  a  great 
estate,  a  small  part  of  which  is  stiU  in 
the  family.  The  colonel  had  been  other- 
wise well-connected,  for  he  was  cousin- 
german  to  Sir  Francis  Kinloch,  and,when 
a  boy,  was  educated  with  him  at  the  vil- 
lage school.  Mauy  stories  were  told  of 
him,  which  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  had  he  not  afterwards  been  so  much 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  in&mv.  He 
was  a  great  profligate,  no  doubt,  but 
there  have  been  as  bad  mon  and  greater 
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plunderers  than  he  was,  who  have  escaped 
-with  little  public  notice.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  Runners  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  defended  him  in  all  places  of 
resort,  which  drew  the  wrath  of  the 
Toriea  upon  him,  and  particularly  sharp- 
ened the  pens  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
against  him.  For  had  it  not  been  for 
the  witty  epitaph  of  the  latter,  Charteris 
might  have  escaped  in  the  crowd  of 
gamesters  and  debauchees,  who  are  only 
railed  at  by  their  pigeons,  and  soon  foil 
into  total  oblivion.  This  simple  gentle- 
man's estate  (Morison's)  soon  went  under 
sequestration  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  was  so  imaginary  and  credu- 
loua  as  to  believe  that  close  by  his  creek 
of  Morison's  Haven  was  the  place  where 
St  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because 
some  old  vaults  had  been  discovered  in 
digging  a  mill-race  for  a  mill  that  went 
by  sea-water.  This  had  probably  been 
put  into  his  head  by  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  oldest  lodge  of  operative  masons 
in  Scotland  at  tJbat  place  on  St  John's 
Day. 

^  My  Lord  Grange  was  the  leading 
man  in  the  parish,  and  had  brought  my 
father  to  Preatonpaus  from  Cumbertreee, 
in  his  native  county  Annandale,  where 
he  had  been  settled  for  four  years,  and 
where  I  was  bom.  Lord  Orange  was 
Justice-Clerk  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  but  had  been  dismissed  from  that 
office  in  the  beginniog  of  the  reign  of 
Geoiige  I.,  when  his  brother,  the  £^1  of 
Mar,  lost  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
which  he  had  held  for  some  years.  After 
this,  and  during  the  Rebellion,  Lord 
Grange  kept  close  at  his  house  of  Pres- 
ton, on  an  estate  which  he  had  recently 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  a  Dr  Oswald, 
but  which  had  not  long  before  been  the 
family  estate  of  a  very  ancient  cadet  of 
the  family  of  Hamilton.  During  the 
Rebellion,  and  some  time  after,  Lord 
Orange  amused  himself  in  laying  out 
and  planting  a  fine  garden,  in  the  style 
of  those  times,  full  of  close  walks  and 
labyrinths  and  wildernesses,  which, 
though  it  did  not  occupy  above  four 
or  five  acres,  cost  one  at  least  two  hours 
to  perambulate.  This  garden  or  plea- 
sure-ground was  soon  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  his  defending  it  from  the  west- 
erly and  south-westerly  winds  by  hedges 
of  common  elder,  which  in  a  ^w  years 
were  above  sixteen  feet  high,  and  com- 
pletely sheltered  all  the  interior  grounds. 
This  garden  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  down  to  the  year  1740,  in- 
somuch that  flocks  of  company  resorted 
to  it  from  Edinburgh,  during  the  sum- 
mer, on  Saturdays  and  Mondays  (for 
Sunday  was  not  at  that  time  a  day  of 
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pleasure),  and  were  highly  gratified  by 
the  sight,  there  being  nothing  at  that 
time  like  it  in  Scotland,  except  at  Alloa^ 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of  which 
indeed  it  was  a  copy  in  miniature. 

"  My  Lady  Grange  was  Rachel  Chieely, 
the  daughter  of  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  the 
person  who  shot  President  Lockhart  in 
the  dark,  when  standing  within  the  head 
of  a  close  in  the  Lawnmarket,  because 
he  had  voted  against  him  in  a  cause  do* 
pending  before  the  Ck>urt  He  was  the 
son  or  grandson  of  a  Chiesly,  who,  in 
£<UUie'$  Letter$t  is  called  Man  to  the 
famous  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  :  that 
is  to  say,  secretary,  for  he  accompanied 
Mr  Henderson  on  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  having  met  the  Court  some- 
where on  their  way,  Chiesly  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I. ;  so  that,  being  a  new  fa- 
mily, they  must  have  had  few  relations, 
which,  added  to  the  atrocious  deed  of 
her  father,  had  made  the  public  very 
cool  in  the  interest  of  Lady  Grange. 
This  lady  had  been  very  beautiful,  but 
was  of  a  violent  temper.  She  had,  it 
was  said,  been  debauched  by  her  hus- 
band before  marriage  ;  and  as  he  waa 
postponing  or  evading  the  performance 
of  his  promise  to  marry  her,  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  by  threatening  his  life,  she 
had  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

**  It  was  Lord  Grange's  custom  to  go 
frequently  to  London  in  the  spring :  and 
though  he  seemed  quiet  and  inactive 
here,  it  was  supposed  that  he  resented 
his  having  been  turned  out  of  the  Justice- 
Clerk's  office  in  1714,  and  might  secretly 
be  carrying  on  plots  when  at  London. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  contracted 
such  a  violent  aversion  at  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  that  having,  by  intrigue  and 
hypocrisy,  secured  a  majority  of  the 
district  of  burghs  of  which  Stirling  is 
the  chief,  he  threw  up  his  seat  as  a  Judge 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  was  elected 
member  for  that  district,  and  vrent  to 
London  to  attend  Parliament,  and  to 
overturn  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  not  merely 
in  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  who  were  dupes  to  his  cunning, 
and  his  pretensions  to  abilities  that  he 
had  not  But  his  first  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  undeceived  his 
sangviine  friends,  and  silenced  him  for 
ever.  He  chose  to  make  his  maiden 
speech  on  tlie  Witches  Bill,  as  it  was 
(»lled:  and  being  learned  in  dsemono- 
logia,  with  books  on  which  subject  his 
library  was  filled,  he  made  a  long  cant- 
ing speech  that  set  the  House  in  a  titter 
of  laughter,  and  convinced  Sir  Robert 
that  he  had  no  need  of  any  extraordi- 
nary armour  against  this  champion  of 
the  house  of  Mar.     The  truth  was,  that 
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the  man  had  neither  learning  nor  abi- 
lity. He  was  no  lawyer,  and  he  was  a 
bad  speaker.  He  had  been  raised  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
but  had  never  distinguished  himself.  In 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  which  many 
gentlemen  afterwards  made  a  school  of 
popular  eloquence,  and  where  he  took 
the  High-flying  side  that  he  might  annoy 
Government,  his  appearances  were  but 
rare  and  unimpressive ;  but  as  he  was 
understood  to  be  a  great  plotter,  he 
was  supposed  to  reserve  himself  for 
some  greater  occasions. 

"  In  Mr  Ersklne'a  annual  visits  to 
London,  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
mistress,  a  handsome  Scotchwoman, 
Fanny  Lindsay,  who  kept  a  coffeehouse 
about  the  bottom  of  ithe  Haymarket. 
This  had  come  to  his  lady's  ears,  and  did 
not  tend  to  make  her  less  outrageous. 
He  had  taken  every  method  to  soothe 
her.  As  she  loved  command,  he  had 
made  her  factor  upon  his  estate,  and 
given  her  the  whole  management  of  his 
afiairs.  When  absent,  he  wrote  her  the 
most  flattering  letters,  and,  what  was 
still  more  flattering,  he  was  said,  when 
present,  to  have  imparted  secrets  to  her, 
which,  if  disclosed,  might  have  reached 
his  life.  Still  she  was  unquiet,  and  led 
him  a  miserable  life.  What  was  true  is 
uncertain  ;  for  though  her  outward  ap- 
pearance was  stormy  and  outrageous. 
Lord  Grange  not  improbably  exaggerated 
the  violence  of  her  behaviour  to  his  fa- 
miliar friends  as  an  apology  for  what  he 
afterwards  did  ;  for  he  aUeged  to  them 
that  his  life  was  hourly  in  danger,  and 
that  she  slept  with  lethal  weapons  under 
her  pillow.  He  once  showed  my  father 
a  rasor  which  he  had  found  concealed 
there. 

''Whatever  might  be  the  truth,  he 
executed  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
violent  projects  that  ever  had  been  at- 
tempted since  the  nation  was  governed 
by  laws ;  for  he  seized  his  lady  in  his 
house  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  main  force 
carried  her  off  through  Stirling  to  the 
Highlands,  whence,  after  sevend  weeks, 
she  was  at  last  landed  in  St  Kilda,  a 
deeolate  isle  in  the  Westen^  Ocean, 
sixty  miles  distant  from  the  Long 
Island.  There  she  continued  to  live  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  which  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  17 — ^  ^^  *J»®  ™o8t  wretch- 
ed condition,  in  the  society  of  none  but 


savages,  and  often  with  scanty  provision 
of  the  coarsest  fare,  and  but  rarely  on- 
joying  the  comfort  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
which  she  sometimes  got  from  ship- 
masters who  accidentally  called.*  Lord 
Grange's  accomplices  in  this  atrocious  act 
were  believed  to  be  Lord  Lovat  and  the 
Laird  of  M'Leod,  the  first  as  being  the 
most  famous  plotter  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  second  as  equally  unprincipled, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  island  of  St 
Hilda.  What  was  most  extraordinary 
was,  that,  except  in  conversation  for  a 
few  weeks  only,  this  enormous  act>  com- 
mitted in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland  by  a  person  who  had  been 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  was  not  taken  the 
least  notice  of  by  any  of  her  own  family, 
or  by  the  King's  Advocate  or  Solicitor, 
or  any  of  the  guardians  of  the  laws. 
Two  of  her  sons  were  grown  up  to  man- 
hood—her eldest  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Eintore — who  acquiesced 
in  what  they  considered  as  a  necessary 
act  of  justice  for  the  preservadon  of 
their  father's  life.  Nay,  the  second  son 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persona 
who  came  masked  to  the  house,  and  car- 
ried her  off  in  a  chair  to  the  place  where 
she  was  set  on  horseback. 

*'  This  artful  man,  by  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy, persuaded  all  his  intimate  friends 
that  this  act  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  life  as  well  as  of  his; 
and  that  it  was  only  confining  a  mad 
woman  in  a  place  of  safety,  wbei*e  she 
was  tenderly  cared  for,  and  for  whom  he 
professed  not  merely  an  affectionate  re- 
gard, but  the  most  passionate  love.  It 
was  many  years  afterwards  before  it  was 
known  that  she  had  been  sent  to  sudi  a 
horrid  place  as  St  Kilda;  ""and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  she  was  kept 
comfortably,  though  in  confinement,  in 
some  castle  in  the  Highlands  belonging 
to  Lovat  or  M'Leod.  The  public  in 
general,  though  clamorous  enough,  could 
take  no  step,  seeing  that  the  family  were 
not  displeased,  and  supposing  that  Lord 
Grange  had  satisfied  the  Justice-Clerk 
and  other  high  officers  of  the  law  with 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 

"From  what  I  could  learn  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  came  to  know. 
Lord  Grange  was  in  one  respect  a  char- 
acter not  unlike  Cromwell  and  some  of 
his  associates — a  real  enthusiast,  but  at 
the  same  time  licentious  in  his  morals. 

"  He  had  my  father  very  frequently 


*  "  She  was  carried  off  in  1732 ;  and  after  being  detained  about  two  years  in  the 
small  island  of  Hesker,  was  conveyed  to  St  Kilda.  On  the  affair  getting  wind,  she 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Harris,  where  she  died  in  1745,  before  the  arrangements 
for  obtaining  her  release,  and  a  full  inquiry  into  the  affair,  could  be  completed. — 
Ed." 
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with  him  in  the  OTonings,  and  kept  him 
to  very  lato  hours.  They  were  under- 
Btood  to  pose  mnoh  of  their  time  in 
prayer,  and  in  settling  the  high  points  of 
Calvinism  ;  for  their  creed  was  that 
of  Geneva.  Lord  Orange  was  not  un- 
entertaining  in  conversation,  for  he  had 
a  great  many  anecdotes  which  he  rekited 
agreeably,  and  was  fair-complexioned, 
good-looking,  and  insinuating. 

"After  those  meetings  for  private 
prayer,  however,  in  which  they  passed 
several  hours  before  supi>er,  praying 
alternately,  they  did  not  part  without 
wine ;  for  my  mother  used  to  complain 
of  their  late  hour?,  and  suspected  that 
the  claret  had  flowed  liberally.  Not- 
withstanding this  intimacy,  there  were 
periods  of  half  a  year  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  intercourse  between  them 
at  all.  My  father^a  conjecture  was, 
that  at  those  times  he  was  engaged  in  a 
course  of  debauchery  at  Eklinbui^gh,  and 
interrupted  his  religious  exercises.  For 
in  those  intervals  he  not  only  neglected 
my  father's  company,  but  absented  him- 
self fVom  church,  and  did  not  attend 
the  sacrament— religious  serviocs  which 
at  other  times  he  would  not  have  neglect- 
ed for  the  world.  Report,  however,  said 
that  he  and  his  associates — of  whom  a  Mr 
Michael  Menzies,  a  brother  of  the  Laird 
of  St  Germain*s,  and  Thomas  Efliott, 
W.S.  (the  father  of  Sir  John  Elliott, 
physician  in  London),  were  two— passed 
their  time  in  alternate  scenes  of  the 
exercises  of  religion  and  debauchery, 
spending  the  day  in  meetings  for  prayer 
and  pious  conversation,  and  their  nights 
in  lewdness  and  revelling.  Some  men 
are  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  be 
equally  sincere  in  both.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  they  were,  for  human  nature 
is  capable  of  wonderful  freaks.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  their  profligacy  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  drowned  in 
tearp;  during  the  whole  of  a  sacramental 
Sunday,  when,  so  far  as  my  observation 
could  reach,  they  could  have  no  rational 
object  in  acting  a  part." 

From  these  and  other  strange  in- 
consistencies he  draws  the  philoso- 
phic and  liberal  conclusion:  ''The 
natural  casuistry  of  the  passions 
grants  dispensations  with  more  faci- 
lity than  the  Church  of  Rome."  The 
other  inhabitants  of  Prestonpans  suc- 
ceed in  order  due,  and  are  all,  nota- 
ble and  obscure^  presented  to  us  with 
accuracy  and  effect.  Among  the 
notables  was  Colonel  Gardiner^  whose 
melancholy  death,  so  near  his  own 
house,  denved  perhaps  additional  in- 
terest from  the  well-known  circum- 
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stance  of  his  miraculous  conyersion, 
rekted  by  Dr  Doddridge.  But  Car* 
lyle's  rigid  impartiality  will  not  allow 
mm  to  glorify  his  parish  with  the  re- 
sidence of  the  hero  of  so  strange  a 
story :  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  yeraict 
passed  by  his  biographer  on  his  mo- 
desty and  wisdom.  "  Gardiner,"  he 
says,  ''was  a  noted  enthusiast,  a 
yeiy  weak,  honest,  and  braye  man. 
who  had  once  been  a  great  rake,  ana 
was  conyerted,  as  he  told  my  father, 
by  his  reading  a  book  called  Gur- 
nalTs  Christian  Armour,  which  his 
mother  had  put  in  his  trunk  many 
years  before.  The  facts  are  then 
narrated,  almost  from  the  lips  of 
Gardiner  himself,  and  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  maryellous  in  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  "  Dr  Doddridge,** 
he  says,  "has  marred  this  story, 
either  tnrough  mistake,  or  through  a 
desire  to  make  Gardiner's  conyersion 
more  supernatural,  for  he  introduces 
some  sort  of  meteor  or  blaze  of  light 
that  alarmed  the  new  conyert**  The 
learned  and  accurate  editor  of  this 
work  ^iyes  the  passage  from  Dod- 
dridge m  afoot-note,  and  we  see  that 
Carlyle's  statement  of  the  bioera- 
pher's  exaggeration  is  greatly  under- 
charged. Instead  of  a  olaze  of  light 
alarming  his  hero,  Doddridge  de- 
scribes a  yisible  representation  of  our 
Sayiour  on  the  cross,  and  a  yoice 
upbraiding  him  for  his  sins.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Gardiner  added  those 
embellishments,  for  he  neyer  yaried 
in  the  particulars  of  the  incident,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  story 
wheneyer  he  had  the  chance. 

"  I  haye  heard  him  tell  the  story,** 
says  Cariyle,  "at  least  three  or  four 
times,  to  different  sorts  of  people,  for 
he  was  not  shy  or  backwara  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  as  many  would  naye 
been.**  Rieid  impartiality,  and  a 
natural  tendency  to  expose  the  pre- 
tensions of  "  shams"  and  "  wind- 
bags,** were  the  characteristics  of  this 
earner  possessor  and  illustrator  of 
the  name  of  Cariyle,  to  an  extent 
which  would  haye  endeared  him  to 
its  present  wearer.  In  power  of 
picturesque  or  humorous  descrip- 
jtion,  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Thomas.  The 
following  scene  ought  to  haye  Ho- 
mirth'B  portrait  of  Lord  Loyat  for  iU 
Srontispiece.    It  must  haye  been  a 
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strange  reflection  to  the  author,  that 
he  hs^  spent  a  long  day  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  two  greatest  rascals  at 
that  time  unhanged. 

"  In  summer  1741  I  remained  for  the 
most  part  at  home,  and  it  was  about  that 
time  that  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr  Han- 
nan,  having  died  of  fever,  and  Mr  John 
Halket  having  come  in  his  place,  I  was 
witness  to  a  scene  that  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me.  This  Mr  Halket 
had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Lovat*s  eldest 
son  Simon,  afterwards  well  known  as 
General  Fraser.  Halket  had  remained 
for  two  years  with  Lovat,  and  knew  all 
his  ways.  But  he  had  parted  with  him 
on  his  coming  to  Edinburgh  for  the  edu- 
cation of  that  son,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
tutor  of  a  superior  order,  Mr  Hugh 
Blair,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Doctor. 
But  he  still  retained  so  much  rogard  for 
Halket  that  he  thought  proper  to  fix  his 
second  son,  Alexander  Fraser,  with  him 
at  the  school  of  Prestonpans,  believing 
that  he  was  a  much  more  proper  hand 
for  training  an  untutored  savage  than 
the  mild  and  elegant  Dr  Blair.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  this  summer  that  Lovat 
brought  his  son  Alexander  to  be  placed 
with  Halket,  from  whom,  understanding 
that  I  was  a  young  scholar  living  in  the 
town  who  might  be  useful  to  his  son,  he 
ordered  Halket  to  invite  me  to  dine  with 
him  and  his  company  at  Lucky  Vint's,  a 
celebrated  village  tavern  in  the  west  end 
of  the  town. 

"  His  company  consisted  of  Mr  Ers- 
kine  of  Orange,  with  three  or  four  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Fraser,  one  of  whonr- 
was  his  man  of  business,  together  with 
Halket,  his  son  Alexander,  and  myself. 
The  two  old  gentlemen  disputed  for 
some  time  which  of  them  should  say 
grace.  At  last  Lovat  yielded,  and  gave 
us  two  or  three  pious  sentences  in 
French,  which  Mr  Erskine  and  I  under* 
stood,  and  we  only.  As  soon  as  we  were 
set,  Lovat  asked  me  to  send  him  a  whit- 
ing from  the  dish  of  fish  that  was  next 
me.  As  they  were  all  haddocks,  I  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  whitings,  but, 
according  to  the  proverb,  he  that  got  a 
haddock  for  a  whiting  was  not  ill  oft 
This  saying  takes  its  nse  from  the  supe- 
riority of  haddocks  to  whitings  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  Upon  this  his  lordship 
stormed  and  swore  more  than  fifty  dra- 
goons ;  he  was  sure  they  most  be  whit- 
ings, as  he  had  bespoke  them.  Halket 
tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I  retracted,  say- 
ing that  I  had  but  little  skill,  and  as  his 
lordship  had  bespoke  them,  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  mistaken.  Upon  this  he  calm- 
ed, and  I  sent  him  one,  which  he  was 


quite  pleased  with,  swearing  again  that 
he  never  could  eat  a  haddock  aU  his  life. 
The  landlady  told  me  afterwards  that  as 
he  had  been  very  peremptory  against 
haddocks,  and  she  had  no  other,  she  had 
made  her  cook  carefully  scrape  out  St 
Peter's  mark  on  the  shoulders,  which 
she  had  often  done  before  with  success. 
We  had  a  very  good  plain  dinner.  As 
the  claret  was  excellent,  and  circulated 
fast,  the  two  old  gentlemen  grew  very 
merry,  and  their  conversation  became 
youthful  and  gay.  What  I  observed 
was,  that  Orange,  vnthout  appearing  to 
flatter,  was  very  observant  of  Lovat,  and 
did  everything  to  please  him.  Qe  had 
provided  Geordy  Sym,  who  was  Lord 
Drummore's  piper,  to  entertain  Lovat 
after  dinner ;  but  though  he  was  redd- 
ened the  best  piper  in  the  country, 
Lovat  despised  him,  and  said  he  was 
only  fit  to  play  reels  to  Orange's  oyster- 
women.  He  grew  frisky  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  upon  Kate  Vint,  the  landlady's 
daughter,  coming  into  the  room,  he  in- 
sisted on  her  staying  to  dance  with  him. 
She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  fine  black 
eyes  and  an  agreeable  person;  and 
though  without  the  advantages  of  diQa% 
or  manners,  she,  by  means  of  her  good 
sense  and  a  bashful  air,  was  very  idlur- 
ing.  She  was  a  mistress  of  Lord  Drum- 
more*  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  though  her  mother  would  not  part 
with  her,  as  she  drew  much  company  to 
the  house,  she  was  said  to  be  faithful  to 
him ;  except  only  in  the  case  of  Captaia 
Merry,  who  married  her,  and  soon  after 
went  abroad  with  his  regiment  When 
he  died  she  enjoyed  the  pension.  She 
had  two  sons  by  Drummore  and  one  by 
Merry.  One  of  the  first  was  a  pretty  lad 
and  a  good  officer,  for  he  was  a  mast^ 
and  commander  before  he  died  Lovat 
was  at  this  time  seventy-five,  and  Grange 
not  much  younger;  yet  the  wine  and 
the  young  wooian  emboldened  them  to 
dance  a  reel,  till  Kate,  observing  Lovat^s 
legs  as  thick  aa  posts,  fell  a-laughing,  and 
ran  off.  She  mined  her  second  coum 
of  kisses,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  though  she  had  endured  the 
first.  This  was  a  scene  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

**  Lovat  was  tall  and  stately,  and  might 
have  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  with  a 
very  flat  nose.  His  manner  was  not  dts- 
i^reeable,  though  his  address  oonaisied 
ohiefly  in  gross  flattery  and  in  the  du* 
applioition  of  money.  He  did  not  make 
on  me  the  impression  of  a  man  of  a  leadp 
ing  mind.  His  suppleness  and  profligacy 
were  apparent.  The  oonvivium  was  not 
over,  though  the  evening  approached. 
He  conveyed  his  son  to  the  house  where 
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he  was  to  be  boarded,  for  Eblket  had  not 
taken  up  house ;  and  there,  while  we 
drank  tea,  he  won  the  heart  of  the  land- 
lady, a  decent  widow  of  a  shipmaster, 
and  of  her  niece,  by  fair  speeches,  inter- 
mixed with  kisses  to  the  niece,  who  was 
about  thirty,  and  such  advices  as  a  man 
in  a  state  of  ebriety  could  give.  The 
coach  was  in  waiting,  but  Grange  would 
not  yet  part  with  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  accepting  of  a  banquet  from  him  at 
his  house  in  Preston.  Lovat  was  in  a 
yielding  humour,  and  it  was  agreed  ta 
The  Frasers,  who  were  on  horseback, 
were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  the  boy  was  left 
with  his  dame,  and  Lovat  and  Grange, 
and  Halket  and  I,  went  up  to  Preston, 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  were 
received  in  Grange's  library,  a  cube  of 
twenty  feet,  in  a  pavilion  of  the  house 
which  extended  into  a  small  wilderness 
of  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  which  was 
sacred  to  Grange's  private  walks,  and  to 
which  there  was  no  entry  but  through 
the  pavilion.  This  wilderness  was  said 
to  be  his  place  of  retreat  from  his  lady 
when  she  was  in  her  fits  of  termagancy, 
which  were  not  unfrequent,  and  were 
said  by  his  minions  to  be  devoted  to 
meditation  and  prayer.  But  as  there  was 
a  secret  door  to  the  fields,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  occasionally  admitted  fair 
maidens  to  solace  him  for  his  sufferings 
from  the  clamour  of  his  wife.  This  room 
had  been  well  stored  with  books  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  at  this  time  was  much 
thinned,  there  remaining  only  a  lai^ 
collection  of  books  on  dsemonologia,  which 
was  Grange's  particular  study.  In  this 
room  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  fruit 
and  biscuits,  and  a  new  deluge  of  excel- 
lent claret.  At  ten  o'clock  the  two  old 
gentlemen  mounted  their  coach  to  Eklin- 
burgh|  and  thus  closed  a  very  memorable 
day." 

The  people  who  talk  disparagingly 
of  the  grim  pompomty  and  sour  Pres- 
byterianism  of  the  Scotch  find  no 
corroboration  in  this  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  olden  time.  In  every 
page  there  is  some  anecdote  of  the 
most  riotous  hilarity,  whether  among 
sages  of  the  law  or  pillars  of  the  Kirk : 
the  whole  race  seemed  to  be  devotea 
to  picnics  and  high  jinks ;  and  even 
Oarlyle,  having  survived  to  the  quieter 
period  when  people  onlv  danced  to 
Uie  genteelest  of  tunes,  hurries  over 
some  of  the  incidents  as  if  doubtful 
of  their  exact  propnet^  in  the  per- 
sona^ enga^ea  He  gives  the  most 
amazing  revdation,  for  instance,  of  a 
succession  of  joviauties  and  eccentri- 
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cities,  which  would  scarcely  be  tolerat- 
ed at  the  present  time  in  a  troop  of 
strolling  players ; — and  yet  the  per- 
formers were  venerable  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  seemed  unconscious 
all  the  time  of  the  incongruity  of 
their  behaviour. 

"At  this  time,  too,  I  made  a  very 
agreeable  tour  round  the  country  with 
my  father  and  Mr  Robert  Jardine  [mini- 
ster of  Lochmaben],  the  father  of  Dr 
Jardine,  afterwards  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh. Though  they  were  very  orthodox 
and  pious  cleigymen,  they  had,  both  of 
them,  a  very  great  turn  for  fun  and  buf- 
foonery ;  and  wherever  they  went,  made 
all  the  children  quite  happy,  and  set  all 
the  maids  on  the  titter.  That  they  might 
not  want  amusement,  they  took  along 
with  them,  for  the  first  two  days,  a  Mess 
John  Allan,  a  minister  who  lay  in  their 
route,  with  whom  they  could  use  every 
sort  of  freedom,  and  who  was  their  con- 
stant butt.  As  he  had  no  resistance  in 
him,  and  could  only  laugh  when  they 
rallied  him  or  played  him  boyish  tricks, 
I  thought  it  but  very  dull  entertainment. 
Nor  did  I  much  approve  of  their  turning 
the  backsides  of  their  wigs  foremost,  and 
making  faces  to  divert  the  children,  in 
the  midst  of  very  grave  discourse  about 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  country,  and 
the  progress  of  the  gospeL  Among  the 
places  we  visited  was  Bridekirk,  the  seat 
of  the  eldest  cadet  of  Lord  Carlyle's  fa- 
mily, of  which  my  fieither  was  descended. 
I  saw,  likewise,  a  small  pendicle  of  the 
estate  which  had  been  assigned  as  the 
portion  of  his  grandfather,  and  which  he 
himself  had  tried  to  recover  by  a  lawsuit, 
but  was  defeated  for  want  of  a  principal 
paper.  The  laird  was  gone  to  Dumfries, 
much  to  our  disappointment;  but  the 
lady  came  out,  and,  m  her  excess  of  kind- 
ness, had  almost  pulled  Mr  Jardine  off 
his  horse ;  but  they  were  obstinate,  and 
said  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Kelhead; 
but  they  delivered  up  Mess  John  Allan 
to  her,  as  they  had  no  farther  use  for 
him.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  virago  as 
Lady  Bridekirk,  not  even  among  the 
oyster-women  of  Prestonpans.  She  was 
like  a  seigeant  of  foot  in  women's  clothes ; 
or  rather  like  an  oveigrown  coachman 
of  a  Quaker  persuasion.  On  our  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  alight,  she  darted  into  the 
house  like  a  hogshead  down  a  slope,  and 
returned  instantly  with  a  pint  bottle  of 
brandy — a  Scots  pint,  I  mean — and  a 
stray  beer-glass,  into  which  she  filled 
almost  a  bumper.  After  a  long  grace 
said  by  Mr  Janline — for  it  was  his  turn 
now,  being  the  third  brandy-bottle  we  had 
seen  since  we  left  Lochmaben — she  emp- 
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tied  it  to  our  healths,  and  made  the  gen- 
tlemen follow  her  example :  she  said  she 
would  spare  me  as  I  was  so  young,  but 
ordered  a  maid  to  bring  a  gingerbread 
cake  from  the  cupboard,  a  luncheon  of 
which  sho  put  in  my  pocket.  This  lady 
was  famous,  even  in  the  Annandalc  bor- 
der, both  at  the  bowl  and  in  battle  :  she 
could  drink  a  Scots  pint  of  brandy  with 
ease;  and  when  the  men  grew  obstre- 
perous in  their  cups,  she  could  either 
put  them  out  of  doors,  or  to  bed,  as  she 
found  most  convenient" 

Having  obtained  a  bursary  or  ex- 
bibition  to  Glasgow,  the  author  went 
to  the  University  there,  in  the  year 
1743.  Oh^  great  and  wondrous  city, 
teeming  with  wealth  and  energy,  thy 
mills  thundering  with  innumerable 
wheels,  and  thy  leviathans  of  tho 
deep  dashing  the  farthest  waters 
of  the  Pacific  into  foam,  with  thy 
ginghams  overloading  the  markets 
of  Timbuctoo,  and  thy  finer  fabrics 
surpassing  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  of  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  look  bacK  on  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  be  humble ! 

^  The  city  of  Glasgow  at  this  time, 
though  very  industrious,  wealthy,  and 
commercial,  was  far  inferior  to  what  it 
afterwards  became,  both  before  and  after 
the  failure  of  the  Virginia  trade.  Tho 
modes  of  life,  too,  and  manners,  were 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present. 
Their  chief  bi*anches  were  the  tobacco 
trade  with  the  American  colonies,  and 
sugar  and  rum  with  the  West  Indies. 
There  were  not  manufacturers  sufficient, 
either  there  or  at  Paisley,  to  supply  an 
outward-bound  cargo  for  Vii^ginia.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Manchester.  Manufactures 
were  in  their  infancy.  About  this  time 
the  inkle  manufactory  was  first  begun 
by  Ingram  &  Glasford,  and  was  shown 
to  strangers  as  a  great  curiosity.  But 
the  merchants  had  industry  and  stock, 
and  the  habits  of  business,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  with  eagerness,  and  prose- 
cutft.  with  vigour,  every  new  object  in 
commerce  or  maniifactures  that  promised 
success. 

**  There  were  only  a  few  families  of 
ancient  citizens  who  pretended  to  be 
gentlemen ;  and  a  few  others,  who  were 
recent  settlers  there,  who  had  obtained 
wealth  and  consideration  in  trade.  The 
rest  were  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  or 
successful  pedlars,  who  occupied  lai^ge 
warerooms  full  of  manufactures  of  all 
sorts,  to  furnish  a  cargo  to  yii:>ginia.     It 
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was  usual  for  the  sons  of  merchants  to 
attend  the  College  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  a  few  of  them  completed  their  aca- 
demical education.  In  this  respect  the 
females  were  still  worse  off,  for  at  that 
period  there  was  neither  a  teacher  of 
French  nor  of  music  in  the  town.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  twofold ;  first, 
the  young  ladies  were  entirely  without 
accomplishments,  and  in  general  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  good 
looks  and  fiuo  clothes,  for  their  manners 
were  ungainly.  Secondly,  the  few  who 
were  distinguished  drew  all  the  young 
men  of  sense  and  taste  about  them  ;  for, 
being  void  of  frivolous  accomplisments, 
which  in  some  respects  make  ^1  women 
equal,  they  trusted  only  to  superior 
understanding  and  wit,  to  natural  ele- 
gance and  unaffected  manners. 

"  The  manner  of  living,  too,  at  this 
time,  was  but  coarse  and  vulgar.  Very 
few  of  the  wealthiest  gave  dinners  to 
anybody  but  English  riders,  or  their  own 
relations  at  Christmas  holidays.  There 
were  not  half-a-dozen  families  in  town 
who  had  men-servants;  some  of  those 
were  kept  by  the  professors  who  had 
boarders.  There  were  neither  post- 
chaises  nor  hackney-coaches  in  the  town, 
and  only  three  or  four  sedan-chairs  for 
carrying  midwives  about  in  the  night, 
and  old  ladies  to  church,  or  to  the  danc- 
ing assemblies  once  a-fortnight. 

"The  principal  merchaDts,  fatigued 
with  the  moming*s  business,  took  an 
early  dinner  with  their  families  at  home, 
and  then  resorted  to  the  coffeehouse  or 
tavern  to  read  the  newspapers,  which 
they  generally  did  in  companies  of  four 
or  five  in  separate  ro&ms,  over  a  bottle 
of  claret  or  a  bowl  of  punch.  But  they 
never  staid  supper,  but  always  went 
home  by  nine  o  clock,  without  company 
or  further  amusement.  At  last  an  arch 
fellow  from  Dublin,  a  Mr  Cockaine,  camo 
to  be  master  of  the  chief  coffeehouse, 
who  seduced  them  gradually  to  stay 
supper  by  placing  a  few  nico  cold  things 
at  first  on  the  table,  as  relishers  to  the 
wine,  till  he  gradually  led  them  on  to 
bespeak  fine  hot  suppers,  and  to  remain 
till  midnight." 

Meantime  the  Professors  pursued 
their  learned  courses,  and  famished 
raateilals  to  the  chiel  among  them 
taking  notes.  Tliese  notes  are  onlj 
less  valuable  than  some  others  in  the 
work,  from  the  sulnects  of  them  not 
being  so  distinguished  in  i>ublic  life ; 
but  as  presentments  of  individual 
character,  they  have  all  the  merits  of 
his  more  finished  drawings.  Two 
years*  residence  enables  him  to  give 
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an  account  of  men  and  manners  which 
must  have  peculiar  interest  for  the 
merchant  pnnces  of  the  present  time. 
The  third  year  of  the  young  exhibi- 
tioner was  to  be  spent  at  some  foreign 
university,  and  Leyden  was  fixed  on 
as  the  most  accessible.  In  the  mean 
time  he  devoted  the  summer  of  1745 
to  preparations  for  his  entry  on  the 
ministry,  and  for  this  purpose  can- 
vassed tne  clergy  of  his  presbytery, 
and,  we  need  not  sav,  photographed 
them  with  his  usual  skill.  Having 
passed  his  preliminary  trials,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  his  relations  in 
the  south,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  he  heard  some  news 
which  turned  his  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  This  was  the  landing  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  who  liad 
been  joined  by  manv  or  the  clans, 
and  might  be  expectea  to  break  down 
into  the  low  country,  unless  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  was  then  on  his  march 
north,  should  meet  with  them  and 
disperse  them.  Then  follows  a  gra- 
phic account  of  the  preparations 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  the 
rebels  approached  from  day  to  day, 
and  round  the  outer  walls  "  the  cry 
was  still  they  come.**  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  of  the  men  in  the  town, 
two-thirds  were  Whigs  or  Hanove- 
rians, and  of  the  ladies,  that  an  equal 
proportion  were  Jacobites.  Unfor- 
tunately J;he  provost  of  the  time  was 
on  the  Fretender^s  side,  and  frus- 
trated idl  the. preparations  for  de- 
fence. Voluntc^  offered  from  all 
classes  of  society. 

Carlyle  joined  the  college  com- 
pany, and  was  put  through  the 
manual  exercise  along  with  his 
friends  Robertson,  John  Home. 
William  Wilkie,  George  Lo^n,  ana 
many  more.  They  were  ousy  in 
learning  their  exercise  during  the 
whole  of  Saturday  the  14th.  Bruce 
of  Eennet  arrived  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  volunteers  from 
his  country.  Sir  Robert  Dickson 
marched  on  with  130  or  140  from 
Musselburgh  and  Inveresk,  and  this 
increased  the  strength  and  added  to 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
aeouel  as  regards  public  affairs  is 
well  known  :  how  panic  or  treachery 
prevented  tne  inhabitants  from  de- 
fending their  homes,  how  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  besought  the 
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student  corps  not  to  risk  the  flower 
of  the  nation  af^st  such  valueless 
opponents  as  tne  Highland  forces; 
and  how,  finalljr,  while  some  of  the 
more  gallant  spirits  resolved  to  join 
the  regular  arm^,  the  peaceable  and 
terrified  population  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders,  and,  looking 
across  the  valley  lying  at  the  north 
of  the  High  Street,  at  that  time  filled 
with  a  marshy  loch  (and  now  the 
site  of  the  beautiful  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  and  the  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  they  saw  on  the  top 
of  the  opposite  hill,  now  the  situa- 
tion of  the  stately  George  Street, 
but  then  called  "The  Lang  Dykes,** 
two  regiments  of  King's  Dragoons 
in  disorderly  retreat  from  Colt  Bridge 
to  Leith.  Submission,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Castle,  was  the  only 
plan,  and  Prince  Charles  very  soon 
took  up  his  abode  in  Holyrood. 
Carlyle  and  his  companions  had 
found  their  way  to  the  tents  of  Cope's 
army  near  Dunbar;  but  finding  no 
accommodation  for  man  or  li^t, 
nor  any  great  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  services,  our  author 
called  on  his  friend  Colonel  Gardiner. 
"He  looked  pale  and  dejected,  which 
I  attributed  to  his  bad  health  and 
the  fatigue  ho  had  lately  undergone. 
I  began  to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  now 
Quite  satisfied  with  the  junction  of 
the  foot  with  the  dragoons,  and  con- 
fident that  they  would  give  account 
of  the  rebels  ?  He  answered  deject- 
edly, that  he  hoped  it  might  be  so, 

but  ,  and  then  made  a  long 

pause.  I  said  that,  to  be  sure,  they 
nad  made  a  hasty  retreat  '  A  fom 
flight,'  said  he,  'Sandie.  and  they 
have  not  recovered  from  their  panic j 
and  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I 
have  not  above  ten  men  in  my  regi- 
ment who  I  am  certain  will  follow 
me.  But  we  must  give  them  battle 
now,  and  God's  will  be  done!' " 

The  battle  was  given,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on.  Some  unaccountable  terror  para- 
lysed the  English,  and  some  wild 
enthusiasm  ammated  the  Gael  Car- 
lyle, frt)m  the  top  of  Prestonpans 
steeple,  observed  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, and  reported  them  to  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  Sir  John  Cope.  When 
the  darkness  came  on,  he  descended 
from  his  speculative  tower,  and,  get- 
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ting  a  bed  with  some  difficulty,  fell 
fast  asleep. 

**  I  had  no  need  to  be  awaked,  tbougli 
the  maid  was  punctual,  for  I  heard  lAie 
first  cannon  that  was  fired^  and  started 
to  my  clothes ;  which,  as  I  neither 
buckled  nor  gartered,  were  on  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  immediately  went  to  my 
father's,  not  a  hundred  yards  o£  AU 
the  strangers  were  gone,  and  my  father 
had  been  up  before  daylight,  and  had 
resorted  to  the  steeple.  While  I  was 
conversing  with  my  mother,  he  returned 
to  the  house,  and  assured  me  of  what  I 
had  guessed  before,  that  we  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  I  ran  into  the  garden 
where  there  was  a  mount  in  the  south- 
east comer,  from  which  one  could  see 
the  fields  almost  to  the  verge  of  that 
part  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Even 
at  that  time,  which  could  hardly  be 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
firing  the  first  cannon,  the  whole  pros- 
pect was  filled  with  runaways,  and  High- 
landers pursuing  them.  Many  had  their 
coats  turned  as  prisoners,  but  were  still 
trying  to  reach  the  town  in  hopes  of 
escaping.  The  pursuing  Highl^ders, 
when  they  could  not  overtake,  fired  at 
ihem,  and  I  saw  two  fall  in  the  glebe. 
By-and-by  a  Highland  officer  whom  I 
knew  to  be  Lord  Elcho  passed  with  his 
train,  and  had  an  air  of  savage  fcrodty 
that  disgusted  and  alarmed.  He  in- 
quired fiercely  of  me  where  a  public- 
house  was  to  be  found ;  I  answered  him 
very  meekly,  not  doubting  but  that,  if  I 
had  displeased  him  with  my  tone,  his 
reply  would  have  been  wiUi  a  pistol 
bullet. 

"  The  crowd  of  wounded  and  dying  now 
approached  with  all  their  followers,  but 
their  groans  and  agonies  were  nothing 
compared  with  the  bowlings,  and  cries, 
and  lamentations  of  the  women,  which 
suppressed  manhood  and  created  des- 
pondency. Not  long  after  the  Duke  of 
Perth  appeared  with  his  train,  who  asked 
me,  in  a  very  different  tone,  the  way  to 
Collector  Cheap's,  to  which  house  he  had 
ordered  our  wounded  officers.  Knowing 
the  family  were  from  home,  I  answered 
the  questions  of  victorious  clemency 
with  more  assurance  of  personal  safety 
than  I  had  done  to  unappeased  f nrv ;  I 
directed  him  the  way  to  the  house,  which 
was  hard  by  that  where  I  had  slept.** 

The  description  of  the  battle  con- 
tains nothing  new— a  feeble  discharge 
of  the  royal  troops— a  rush  and  a 
shriek  from  their  opponents — a  nar- 
row road  between  two  walls,  filled 
with  fugitives,  whom  the  broaosword 
pursued  with  inevitable  edge,  sur- 
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passing  emna.  the  slaughter  at  Kilsyth 
under  the  pliant  Montrose,  where 
one  of  the  Highlanders  said,  with  a 
grin  of  contempt  for  lowland  habili- 
ments, '*  At  every  stroke  I  cut  an  ell 
o*  breeks.**  Wounded  officers  were 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  hous^ 
and  Carlyle  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  the  medicine-chests  which 
the  surgeons  had  left  among  the  bag- 
gage. A  guard  was  furnished  to  de- 
fend him  from  stragglers,  and  he  took 
his  way  to  the  camp.  '*  It  was  not 
long  liefore  we  got  to  Cockenzie, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  my 
guard,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  victorious  army.  In  genend 
they  were  of  low  stature,  and  dirty, 
and  of  a  contemptible  appearance. 
The  officers  with  whom  I  mixed  were 
gentlemanlike  and  very  civil  to  me, 
as  I  was  on  an  errand  of  humanity. 
I  was  conducted  to  Lochiel,  who  was 
polished  and  gentle,  and  who  ordered 
a  soldier  to  make  aJl  the  inquiry  he 
could  about  the  medicine-chests  of 
the  dragoons.  This  view  I  had  of 
the  rebel  army  confirmed  me  in  the 
prepossession  that  nothing  but  the 
weakest  and  most  unaccountable  bad 
conduct  on  our  part  could  have  pos- 
sibly given  them  the  victory.  Uod 
forbid  that  Britain  should  ever  again 
be  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  such 
a  despicable  enemy ;  for,  at  the  best, 
the  Highlanders  were  at  that  time 
but  a  raw  militia  who  were  not 
cowards.'*  Their  prince,  also,  was 
not  the  sort  of  chief  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  of  means  by  wisdom  or 
courage.  Carlyle  saw  him  several 
times,  and  describes  him  as  a  good- 
looking  man,  of  about  five  feet  ten 
inches,  his  hair  dark  red,  and  his 
eyes  black.  He  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  through  St  Ann's  Yards 
and  the  Duke's  Walk  to  his  army. 
There  was  no  crowd  after  him ;  about 
three  (»r  four  hundred  each  day.  Br 
that  time  curiosity  was  satisfieo. 
"The  court  at  Holyrood,"  he  adds, 
"was  dull  and  somW  The  Prince 
was  melancholy  :  he  seemed  to  have 
no  confidence  in  anybody,  not  even 
the  ladies,  who  were  much  his  friends. 
He  was  tnought  to  have  loitered  too 
lonff  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  without 
doubt,  had  he  marched  immediate 
to  Newcastle,  he  might  have  dis- 
tressed the  city  of  London  not  a  little. 
But  besides  that  his  army  wanted 
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clothing  and  neoeaaaries,  the  victory 
at  Preston  pnt  an  end  to  his  autho- 
rity. He  had  not  a  mind  fit  for  com- 
mand at  anv  time,  far  less  to  role  the 
Hiffhland  chiefs  in  prosperity.** 

This  for  a  time  puts  an  end  to  the 
home  experiences  of  our  author,  for 
even  while  the  march  was  going  on 
into  England,  men's  minds  were  suffi- 
ciently made  up  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  reoeb'  success,  so  that 
business  and  amusement  resumed 
their  old  channels,  and  he  prepared 
for  his  voyage  to  Holland  to  com- 
mence his  student  life  at  Leyden. 
There  the  same  excimsite  power  of 
depicting  character  is  perceived.  His 
fellow-students  are  brought  before  us 
in  their  habits  as  th^  lived ;  and 
among  these  were  Dr  John  Gregory, 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  celebrated 
Edinburgh  physicians,  whose  names 
are  still  remembered  with  respect. 
John  Wilkes,  hideous,  insolent,  and 
immoral  as  in  his  noon  of  fame ;  and 
Charles  Townshend,  afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  and  "  husband 
to  Lady  Dalkeith,  the  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch."  This  latter 
eircumstanoe,  without  doubt,  freshens 
the  memorv  of  the  recorder  of  his 
savings  ana  doings,  and  the  Leyden 
scholar  probably  owes  some  touches 
in  his  picture  to  the  sittings  he  fur- 
nished the  artist  when  he  occupied 
Dalkeith  House,  and  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  his  stepson, 
the  Duke.  Great  regrets  have  al- 
ways been  expressed  that  none  of 
Charies  Townshend's  speeches  in 
Parliament  have  been  adequately  re- 
ported, for  all  his  contemporaries 
agreed  that  he  was  the  most  orilliant 
and  efiestive  speaker  of  that  time. 
His  wit,  also,  has  been  handed  down 
hj  tradition  as  excelling  that  of  all 
his  rivals ;  but  a  few  of  the  truthful 
revelations  of  Garlyle  tend  to  make 
us  congratulate  the  wit  and  orator 
that  he  rests  in  the  magnifying  at- 
mosphere of  the  unknown;  for  the 
probability  is,  tbut  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance might  destroy  the  originality  of 
his  speeches  and  retorts.  People  at 
the  present  day  are  satisfied  to  gather 
their  opinions  from  the  TimeSy  and 
their  jocosity  from  Punch;  but  as  we 
are  all  equally  well  up  in  those  re- 
condite authorities,  no  great  reputa- 
tion is  gained  either  as  punsters  or 
politidana.    Ancient  diners-out  have 
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made  the  confession  that  they  spent 
an  hour  or  two  before  dressing  in 
reading  Burton* $  Anatomy  or  Peter 
Bavle;  nearer  our  own  time  many  a 
table  has  been  illuminated  by  the  re- 
flected light  of  the  Noctes  Amhro- 
siana;  but  Charles  Townshend  was 
bolder  than  those  trainers  for  collo- 
quial championships.  **  Wilkes  was 
very  fond  or  shining  in  conversation,** 
says  Carlyle,  "very  prematurely,  for 
at  that  time  he  had  out  little  know- 
ledge, except  what  he  derived  from 
his  Utrecht  friend,  Immateriality 
Baxter,  as  he  was  called.** 

''In  the  art  of  •hiiuDr,  howeyer,  he 
vna  much  outdone  by  Charles  Town- 
shend, who  wae  not  above  a  year  older, 
and  had  still  leas  furniture  in  his  head ; 
but  then  hia  person  and  manners  were 
more  engaging.  He  had  more  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  turn  for  mimicry ;  and, 
above  all,  had  the  talent  of  translating 
other  men's  thoughts,  which  they  had 
produced  in  the  simple  style  of  conver- 
sation, into  the  most  charming  language, 
which  not  only  took  the  ear  but  elevated 
the  thoughts.  No  person  I  ever  knew 
nearly  equalled  Charles  Townshend  in 
this  talent  but  Dr  Robertson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  veiy  great  fund  of  knowledge 
and  thought  of  his  own,  was  yet  so  pas* 
sionately  fond  of  shining,  that  he  seized 
what  was  nearest  at  hand— the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends  of  that  morning  or  the 
day  before — and  embellished  it  with  such 
rich  language,  that  they  hardly  knew  it 
again  themselves,  insomuch  that  he  was 
the  greatest  plagiary  in  conversation  that 
ever  I  knew.  It  is  to  this,  probably, 
that  his  biographer  alludes  (his  strong 
itch  for  shining),  when  be  confesses  he 
liked  his  conversation  best  when  he  had 
not  an  audience." 

An  exaggeration  of  this  cramming 
for  societyns  furnished  by  the  utterly 
ludicrous  habit  of  another  of  the 
students,  of  the  name  of  Monckley. 
who  pumped  youne  Gregory  on  ul 
topics,  great  or  small,  askmg  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  facts  he  founded  them 
on,  and  then  spouting  them  all,  facts 
and  opinions,  as  his  own.  Gregorv, 
who  had  no  desire  for  applause,  sub- 
mitted in  peace  to  these  verbal  lar- 
cenies ;  but  on  one  occasion  contra- 
dicted him  in  the  middle  of  a  pom- 
Eous  haranf^ue.  materials  for  which 
e  had  denvea  from  the  morning's 
consultation.  The  bladders  being 
suddenly  removed,  the  miserable 
Monckley  found  himself  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  could  only  say, "  Surely  this 
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was  not  always  your  opinioD,"  and 
sank  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  the  Leyden  session  was  oyer, 
Carlyle  must  have  felt  some  regret  at 
his  approaching  descent  from  the 
sunshine  of  the  world  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  sociality,  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, into  the  comparative  duTness 
of  a  country  manse.  But  some  na- 
tures carry  their  own  sunshine  with 
them ;  and  Oarlyle*s  home  could  not 
have  been  a  dull  one  even  at  the 
Kirk  o'  Shotts.  As  a  kind  of  fare- 
well to  his  unprofessional  enjoy- 
ments, he  spent  a  short  time  in  Lon- 
don, on  his  way  from  Holland, 
in  the  gayest  and  most  fashion- 
able circles.  The  Scotch  probationer 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
what out  of  his  element  in  diniug 
with  young  guardsmen,  and  dancing 
with  countesses,  at  a  ridotta  in  the 
Haymp-ket.  But  we  learn  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Memoirs,  that  his 
dancing  had  been  carefully  attended 
to ;  his  face  and  figure,  we  know  from 
his  pictures,  were  models  of  grace 
and  oeauty^  his  manners,  we  learn 
even  from  his  caricaturists,  were  dig- 
nified and  refined;  and  we  cannot 
help  seeinff  that  the  future  minister 
of  Inveresk  was  a  fit  associate  for  the 
highest  in  the  land.  He  was  a  fit  asso- 
ciate also  for  the  cleverest  and  most 
distinguished.  With  Smollett  he 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  their  Uvea  Carlyle  was  in 
the  London  Coffeehouse  with  him 
when  the  news  of  Culloden  arrived, 
and  saw  the  bitterness  of  Matthew 
Bramble  roused  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  rejoicings  of  a  London  mob 
over  what  he  considered  the  defeat 
of  his  countrymen.  The  "  Tears  of 
Scotland,'*  a  poem  which  had  a  great 
success,  was  the  result  of  this  morbid 
feeling.  "  Smollett,**  says  his  friend, 
"  though  a  Tory,  was  not  a  Jacobite ; 
but  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman  on  the  reported  cruelties 
that  were  said  to  be  exercised  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden.**  But  the 
sentiments  even  of  the  English  army 
were  very  mixed  on  this  most  ill- 
used  victory.  Ljon,  an  Englishman, 
though  of  Scottish  parents,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Guaros.  professes  his 
pleasure,  as  a  loyal  subject,  that  the 
rebellion  is  quelled,  but  "  Vm  sorry,** 
he  adds,  **  it  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  for  if 
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he  was  before  the  most  insolent  of  all 
commanders,  what  will  he  be  now  ?** 
Leaving  this  and  other  difficult  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  time  and 
experience,  our  author  rides  down  to 
Edinburgh^  and  takes  up  his  abode 
once  more  m  the  manse  of  Preston- 
pans.  "  Oh !  be  careful,  Sandie,**  his 
mother  probably  said,  "  how  ye  be- 
have yersel,  now  you've  got  away 
from  your  friends  in  the  south ;  walk 
douccly,  with  your  eyes  on  the 
ground,  like  godly  Sanders  Faracy, 
the  Secediog  elder  at  PortobeUo: 
keep  your  hat  over  your  brows,  ana 
never  go  beyond  a  trot  when  you 
mount  your  nag."  We  fear— if 
these  cautions  were  addressed  to  the 
youthful  minister— that  he  never  laid 
them  seriously  to  heart ;  for  we  are 
told,  that  when  he  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Inveresk  in  1748,  a 
list  of  **  objections**  was  handed  in, 
among  wluch  appeared,  **that  he 
danced  frequently  in  a  manner  pro- 
hibited by  thelawsof  theChurch ;  that 
he  wore  his  hat  agee.  and  had  been 
seen  galloping  througn  the  Links  one 
day  between  one  and  two  o'clock." 
The  prophetic  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ment, above  alluded  to,  however, 
rescued  him  from  the  effect  of  these 
heinous  sins,  and  he  was  formally  in- 
stalled in  a  parish  which,  besides  its 
advantages  in  stipend  and  situation, 
was  within  visiting  distance  with  his 
old  friends  at  Irestonpans;  witii 
Hew  Bannatyne  of  Ormiston,  Bo- 
bertson  of  Gladsmuir,  and  John  Home 
of  Athelstaneford.  Edinburgh,  he 
might  have  added,  was  within  an  easy 
ride,  where  he  rapidly  formed  frieno- 
shipis  with  men  as  learned  and  intel- 
ligent, and,  we  may  add,  as  gpood 
judges  of  claret,  as  his  country  neighp 
bourii  Something  delightful  about 
John  Home  reconciles  us  to  the  over- 
success  of  his  very  inflated  Douglcu^ 
and  the  littlenesses  of  character 
which  come  out  under  the  micro- 
scope of  his  companion.  What  can 
be  more  charming  as  a  likeness  than 
this  description  ?-- 

"  John  Home  was  an  admirable  com- 
panion, and  most  acceptable  to  all  stran- 
gers who  were  not  offended  with  the 
levities  of  a  young  clergyman,  for  he  was 
veiy  handsome  and  bad  a  fine  penon, 
about  5  feet  10 J  inches,  and  an  agree- 
able  catching  adilress ;  he  bad  not  much 
wit,  and  still  less  humour,  but  he  had  so 
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much  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and 
Bucb  an  expression  of  benevolence  in  his 
manner,  and  such  an  unceasing  flattery 
of  those  he  liked  (and  he  never  kept 
company  with  anybody  else) — tlie  kind 
commendations  of  a  lover,  not  the  adu- 
lation of  a  sycophant — that  he  was  truly 
irresistible,  and  his  entry  to  a  company 
was  like  opening  a  window  and  letting 
the  sun  into  a  dark  room/* 

Preaching  admirable  sermons,  at- 
tending excellent  dinners,  delighting 
his  parishioners  with  his  sociaJ  qua- 
lities, and  gradually  accjuiring  a  re- 
putation for  ability  which  promised 
the  highest  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, the  minister  of  Inveresk  kept 
himself  for  some  time  out  of  the 

Sarty  discussions  which  bejgsn  to 
isturb  the  Church.  We  willfoUow 
John  Home's  sensible  advice,  con- 
yeyed  in  rather  roundabout  heroics — 

"  Ob  !  mko  not  up  the  ashes  of  our  fa- 
thers ! 
Implacable  resentment  was  thoir  crime. 
And  grievous  bos  the  expiation  been." 

Commending  the  narrative  of  de- 
bates in  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies, 
the  assault  by  the  "  Highflyers  **  on 
the  •*  Moderates,"  the  opposition  to 
the  law  of  patrona^,  and  the  trium- 
phant overthrow  <?  all  attempts  to 
alter  the  settled  order  of  things,  to 
those  who  are  curious  about  the 
small  beginning  from  which  great 
results  arise,  it  sufiBces  for  us  to 
point  out  the'  various  classes  to 
whom  his  volume  will  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest.  Established  Kirk  and 
Free  are  equally  represented.  But 
the  view  we  take  of  it  at  present 
limits  us  to  its  extraordinary  merit 
as  a  collection  of  personal  anecdotes. 
The  leader,  for  instance,  of  the  party 
which,  we  suppose,  would  not  have 
disdained  the  name  of  Evangelical, 
was  Dr  Webster,  a  man  well  known 
for  his  ability,  and  also  as  the  founder 
of  the  Widows'  Fund ;  of  his  exer- 
tions against  the  Moderates,  of  whom 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  Car- 
lyle,  were  the  chief  champions,  we 
need  not  speak.  The  prize  will  be 
adjudged  according  as  the  reader 
leans  to.  the  support  of  a  national 
church  subordinate  to  the  law,  or  a 
dissenting  body  endeavouring  to  do- 
minate, or,  at  all  events,  to  ignore 
the  civil  courts ;  but  both  parties,  at 
the  time  of  the  bitterest  feud,  ac- 
knowledged Dr  Webster's  matchless 
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qualification  for  the  guidance  of  an 
ecclesiastical  party,  in  the  one  point, 
that  he  was  a  five- bottle  man,  pre- 
serving to  the  last  bumper  the  most 
sanctimonious  respectability  of  look 
and  manner,  and  able  to  lav  his  com- 
panions under  the  table  without  the 
slightest  eflbrt.  "  This  had  brought 
on  him,"  says  Cariyle,  "the  nick- 
name of  DrBonum  Magnum,  but, 
never  being  indecently  the  worse  of 
liquor,  and  a  love  of  claret  to  any 
degree  not  being  reckoned  in  those 
days  a  sin  in  Scotland,  all  his  ex- 
cesses were  imrdoned."  In  another 
place,  he  incidently  alludes  to  the 
same  subject,  when  a  fitting  oppo- 
nent was  found  to  the  reverend 
sandbank  of  the  Highflyers :— "  Dr 
Patrick  Cuming"  he  says,  "was 
at  this  time  at  tne  head  of  the  Mo- 
derate interest,  and.  had  his  temper 
been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have 
kept  it  long ;  for  he  had  both  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  and  very  agreeable 
conversation,  with  a  constitution  Me 
to  bear  the  conviviality  of  ilie  timesr 
We  have  heard  of  constitutions  being 
strong  enough  to  stand  any  climate, 
or  any  amount  of  fatigue ;  but  the 
"conviviality"  of  1763  must  have 
been  more  trying  to  health  than  a 
journey  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  a 
residence  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
With  what  hopeless  emulation  the 
younger  generation  must  have  ac- 
companied either  leader,  perhaps  as 
fiur  as  his  second  bottle,  must  be  left 
to  our  imagination,  while  the  trium- 
phant 

*'  Doctor  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  vast  ab3r88  of  drmk, 
Outlives  them  all;   and  from  his  buried 

flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the    weakness    of   these  latter 

times." 

One  incident,  however,  though  inti- 
mately connected  with  Church  poli- 
tics, with  which  we  profess  not  to 
interfere,  we  must  dwell  on  for  a  little, 
as  presenting  us  with  some  strange 
information  on  a  point  of  literary 
history.  John  Home,  the  pleasant 
and  popular  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  after  various  attempts  at  the 
drama,  which  remained  in  the  privacy 
of  his  desk,  at  last  produced  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas,  It  is  difficult  for 
OS  to  enter  into  the  raptures  expressed 
by  the  chief  men  of  letters  of  the  time, 
of  the  merits  of  this  work.    They 
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were  all  imbued,  to  be  sure,  with  a 
taste  for  the  declamatory  style  of 
Racine  and  Comeille,  and  'had  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  assaults 
directed  by  the  classicists  against 
the  savage  of  Stratford -on -Avon; 
but  friendship  for  his  companion 
and  namesake  probably  entered  into 
David  Hume's  criticism  when  hepro- 
claimed  it  "a  perfect  play."  When 
other  learned  personages  pronounced 
the  same  decision,  the  minister  of 
Athelstaneford  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  carnring  it  in  person  to  Lon- 
don and  o^nng  it  to  Garrick.  As 
a  bridegroom  is  escorted  home  from 
church,  as  a  young  heir  is  surrounded 
by  his  friends  on  takiog  possession 
of  his  estates,  as  a  king  is  guarded  by 
princes  and  nobles  on  entering  his 
capital  after  a  triumphant  campaign, 
blithe  Johnnie  crosses  the  border, 
attended  by  an  admiring  body-guard 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Merse  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Nine  or 
ten  parsons,  booted  and  spurred,  trot- 
ting on  their  Galloways,  to  keep  the 
immortal  drama  and  its  well- beloved 
author  from  harm^  must  have  excited 
no  little  curiosity  m  the  villages  they 
passed  through.  Saddle-bags  were 
scarce,  for  the  journey  was  to  be  short, 
and  shaviog  or  night  shirts  were  not 
indispensable  to  the  retinue  ;  but 
great  was  their  consternation  when 
they  found  that  the  obiect  of  their 
solicitude  had  no  saddle-bags  him- 
self, though  bound  for  the  great  city, 
and  that  the  invaluable  manuscript 
was  exposed  to  all  the  chances  and 
perils  of  a  place  in  his  greatcoat 
pocket  !  A  foray  was  made  on  a 
neighbouring  manse,  to  procure  a 
safer  conveyance  for  the  literary 
Koh-i-noor,  and  the  pilgrims  con- 
tinued their  course  to  Woolerhaugh- 
head.  Jolly  the  supper  must  have 
been,  and  uproarious  tne  fun,  in  spite 
of  the  infenor  quality  of  the  inn,  for 
Carlyle  and  Home,  who  slept  in  the 
same  room,  were  disturbed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  dreadful 
noise  in  the  next  apartment,  and 
found  it  arose  from  a  quarrel  between 
a  certain  Mr  Lawne  and  another 
Merse  man,  the  sharer  of  his  couch, 
whom  after  a  noisy  and  vehement 
struggle  he  had  succeeded  in  kicking 
out  of  bed.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
after  the  departure  of  the  &rwick- 
shire  cavalcade  was  finished  without 
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accident,  and  John  Home  presented 
his  tragedy  to  David  Garrick.  David 
was  unconvinced  by  the  testimonials 
of  the  northern  lights,  and  declined  to 
bring  it  out.  The  author  returned 
without  any  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  his  admiring  friends,  and 
made  himself  as  charming  and  fasci- 
nating as  ever.  But  Caledonia,  stem 
and  wild,  would  not  allow  her  poetic 
progeny  to  be  so  despised.  If  London 
nas  not  the  taste  to  perceive  the  beau- 
ty of  Lad^  Randolph,  there  is  not  a 
cady  in  Edinburgh  who  will  not  seethe 
excellence  of  every  line.  So  national 
pride  coming  into  the  question,  the 
Theatre  Royal  was  secured,  the  ac- 
tors were  instructed  in  their  parts  by 
the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  ap- 
plauded when  the  curtain  drew  up 
by  the  beauty  and  fashion,  and  John 
Home  was  the  Scottish  Shakespeare. 
That  a  Shakespeareshould  arise  m  the 
CanoDgate,  and  not  be  supported  by 
the  best  educated  and  most  literary 
body  in  the  country,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  and  on  the  third  night, 
to  witness  the  pecuniary  reward  of 
their  friend  as  well  as  the  reality  of 
his  triumph,  Carlyle  and  others  of  the 
cloth  made  their  appearance  in  the 
house.  No  actual  law  of  the  Church 
was  contravened  by  this  proceeding. 
It  was  known  that  the  rural  clergy, 
in  their  visits  to  the  metropolis,  did 
not  deny  themselves  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  excellent  acting  of 
Dirges  and  his  company,  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  taeir  dramatic 
taste.  But  when  the  noble  counte- 
nance and  commanding  figure  of  the 
eloquent  and  unsparing  *'  oi)ponent,*' 
as  he  was  called^^  of  fanaticism,**  the 
friend  of  David  Hume,  and  patroniser 
of  dancing  and  penny  whist,  was 
seen  in  the  stage-box,  the  Highflyers 
were  frightened  from  their  propriety, 
and  accused  him  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour of  having  entered  into 
friendly  conversation,  and  even  hav- 
ing had  social  meetings,  with  actors 
and  actresses,  "  persons  who  by  their 
profession,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  - 
are  of  baa  fame,  and  cannot  obtain 
from  any  minister  a  testimonial  of 
their  moral  character.**  He  defend- 
ed his  cause  with  great  success, 
though  Dr  Webster,  who  was  furious 
against  all  breaches  of  decorum  ex- 
cept those  of  the  table,  took  the  lead 
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against  him,  and  decoyed  the  fonner 
leader  of  the  Moderates,  Dr  Patrick 
Oaming,  to  his  side.  The  number  of 
bottles  those  two  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy and  Bacchus  must  have  con- 
sumed over  their  reconciliatioiLwould 
havo  puzzled  the  late  Joseph  Hume ; 
but  the  final  result  was,  that  Carlyle 
was  triumphant  in  the  General  As- 
sembly by  an  immense  majority;  that 
John  HomCp  the  fount  and  origin  of 
the  evil,  resigned  his  living  without 
a  word  of  rebuke;  and  the  clergy  for 
a  while  were  permitted  to  frequent 
the  theatre. 

Whether  a  continuance  of  that  per- 
mission might  not  have  had  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  stage,  and  pre- 
served us  from  the  coarseness  and 
buffoonery  which,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing, at  one  time  characterised  the 
pieces  produced,  we  cannot  telL  But 
"we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
wron^  method  has  been  pursued  in 
banishing  theatrical  amusements  al- 
together, instead  of  raising  their  tone, 
by  elevating  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
audience.  If  Dean  Milman  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  presented  the 
spectacle  of  genius  and  religion  wit- 
nessing the  mode  in  which  their 
countrymen  spent  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation, the  lowest  occupant  of  the 
gallerv  would  hiss  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  impropriety  in  language  or 
position  in  so  ptuifying  and  exalting 
a  presence.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says 
Carlyle,  in  commenting  on  this  inci- 
dent, "  that  in  the  year  1784,  when 
the  great  actress,  Mrs  Siddons,  first 
app^ured  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  that 
court  was  forced  to  fix  all  its  import- 
ant business  for  the  alternate  days 
when  she  did  not  act,  as  all  the 
younger  members,  clergy  as  well  as 
laity,  took  their  stations  in  the 
theatre  on  those  days  by  three  in  the 
afternoon.**  Robertson  and  Blair, 
however,  held  aloof  from  this  open 
demonstration  of  their  liberal  feelings 
on  the  question,  and  limited  their  pa- 
tronage of  the  players  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great  actre8s*s  friendship 
in  private.  A  mean  compromise,  ex- 
claims the  pugnacious  Moderate, "  for 
they  got  no  credit  for  their  abstin- 
ence, and  the  struggle  between  the 
liberal  and  the  restrained  and  affected 
manners  of  the  clergy  had  been  long 
at  an  end,  by  my  having  finally  stood 
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my  ground,  and  been  so  well  sup- 
ported by  so  great  a  majority  in  the 
Church.*^ 

The  success  of  Douglas  in  Edin- 
burgh, led  to  its  production  in  Lon- 
don, where,  although  Garrick  main- 
tained his  original  opinion  that  it 
was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  applause. 
Theatrical  applause  in  those  days 
was  generally  the  herald  of  more 
substantial  things.  On  this  occasion. 
Lord  Bute,  the  governor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  the  ruler  of 
the  nation,  became  attached  to  the  cap- 
tivating author  with  the  warmth  of 
])er8oiial  friendship ;  procured  a  pen- 
sion for  him^  and  was  for  many  years 
guided  by  his  advice.  The  secret  in- 
fluence behind  the  throne  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  pNarliamentary  elo- 
quence and  public  indignation  would 
have  been  found,  if  inquiry  had  been 
made  beyond  the  ostensible  favourite 
and  statesman,  in  the  person  of  a  dis- 

E laced  Scotch  minister,  the  kindest 
earted,  merriest  mannered  of  his 
tribe,  who  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  benefiting  a  friend,  and 
never  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  or  enrich  himself. 
A  journey  to  the  great  metropolis 
in  1758,  united  Carlyle  to  his  old 
companion  ;  and  as  Robertson  was 
also  besieging  Paternoster  Row  with 
the  first  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  "three  blither  lads  were 
not  to  oe  found  in  Christendie." 
Little  information  is  given  us  of 
public  affairs  at  this  time ;  and,,  in* 
deed,  the  worthy  trio  had  little  lei- 
sure for  such  small  concerns  as  the 
war  with  France  and  the  glorious 
administration  of  Chatham.  A  club 
was  formed  for  social  intercourse, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  our  country- 
men, it  was  almost  limited  to  "  our 
noble  selves."  The  list  of  members 
is  strictly  Caledonian;  "there  were 
J.  Home  and  Robertson  and  Wed- 
derbum  and  Jack  Daliymple  and 
Bob  Adam.  Adam  Ferguson  and 
myself.*'  With  such  a  set,  perhaps, 
no  foreign  admixture  was  required  ; 
and  in  spite  of  Carlyle's  complacent 
statement  with  regard  to  his  correct 
English  pronunciation,  there  might 
be  another  reason  for  confining  the 
conversation  to  men  who  were  to  the 
language  bom ;  for  we  are  presented 
vriui  a  somewhat  suspicious  anecdote 
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of  Dr  Congalton,  at  this  time  one  of 
the  set,  aud  medical  attendant  on  Sir 
David  Kinloch.  *'  I  said  to  him  one 
day,  *  Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the 
EDj^lish,  now  that  you  have  seen  them 
twice,  for  two  or  three  months  T — 
'  I  cannot  answer  your  question,*  re- 
plied he,  'for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  them.'— 'What !  not  ac- 
quainted T  said  I.— 'Yes,'  says  he, 
Vl  have  seen  half-a-dozen  of  them 
calling  on  Sir  David,  but  I  never 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  John 
Bulls,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
yet  well  understand  what  they  sajr.' " 
jlie  story  thus  related  loses  half  its 
humour,  from  the  correct  English  in 
which  Charlie's  disclaimer  is  con- 
veyed. K  the  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
hurnie  had  at  that  time  been  pub- 
lished—the first  novel  which  ventured 
on  the  native  Doric — Carlyle  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  putting 
Charlie's  confession  into  the  very 
broadest  of  Scotch.  Dr  Congalton, 
however,  we  hope,  repaid  himself  for 
his  involuntary  silence  among  the 
John  Bulls,  by  the  most  ferocious 
prolixity  among  his  associates  at 
their  weekly  meetings  at  the  British 
Coffeehouse.  Proper^r  it  was  a  physi- 
cians' club,  and  Home,  Kobertson.  and 
Carlyle  were  only  honorary  members. 
But  the  catalogue  of  practitioners,  all 
determined  by  pill  and  bolus  to  re- 
yenge  the  slaughter  of  their  country- 
men at  Flodden,  present  us  with  very 
distinguished  names,  all  redolent  of 
claret  and  heather:  Pitcairn,  Arm- 
strong, Orme,  and  Dickson,  William 
Hunter,  Clephan,  and  Graham  of 
Pall  Mall.  Hunter— great  himself, 
and  only  equalled  by  his  brother 
John  —  had  a  stanaing  toast  to 
which  the  club  did  honour,  "  May  no 
English  nobleman  venture  out  of  the 
world  without  a  Scottish  physician, 
as  I  am  sure  there  are  none  who  ven- 
ture in!" 

But  clubs  supplied  society  for  only 
two  nights  in  the  week,  and  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  other  five? 
Glimpses  are  given  us  of  the  higher 
stage  on  which  dukes  and  ministers 
were  strutting  their  hour,  but  the 
real  stage  of  Drury  Lane  had  more 
charms  lor  the  emancipated  ministers 
and  the  dramatic  poet 

"  Garrick,  though  not  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  first,  nor  of  the  highest 
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cultivated  mind,  had  great  viyaoity  and 
quickness,  and  was  very  entertaining 
company.  Though  vanity  was  bis  pro- 
minent feature,  aud  a  troublesome  and 
wntchful  jealousy  the  constant  visible 
guard  of  his  reputation  to  a  ridiculous 
degree,  yet  his  desire  to  oblige,  his  want 
of  'arrogance,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
mimicry,  made  him  veiy  agreeable.  He 
had  no  ejected  reserve,  but,  on  the  least 
hint,  would  start  up  at  any  time  and  give 
the  company  one  of  his  best  speeches. 
As  Qarrick  had  been  in  Dublin  when  I 
was  in  London  in  1746,  I  assiduously  at- 
tended him  at  this  time,  and  saw  him  in 
all  his  principal  parts,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  He  used  to  say  himself, 
that  he  was  more  at  home  in  comedy 
than  in  tragedy,  and  I  was  of  his  opinion. 
I  thought  I  could  conceive  something 
more  perfect  in  tragedy,  but  in  comedy 
he  completely  filled  up  my  ideas  of  per- 
fection. There  may  be  a  deception  in 
this,  for  every  well4ducated  person  has 
formed  to  himself  some  idea  of  the  cha- 
racters, both  in  ancient  and  modem  tra- 
gedy, and  if  the  actor  falls  short  of  that, 
he  is  thought  to  be  deficient  in  judgment: 
whereas  comedy  being  an  imitation  of 
living  manners,  as  they  rise  in  successioa 
among  inferior  orders  of  men,  the  specta- 
tor can  have  formed  no  rule  or  standard 
of  judgment  previous  to  the  representa- 
tion, but  must  acoept  of  the  picture  the 
actor  gives  him,  and  must  approve  of  it,  if 
it  is  lively,  though  it  should  not  be  true. 
**  Qarrick  was  so  friendly  to  John 
Home  that  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
fViends  and  companions  at  his  house  at 
Hampton,  which  he  did  but  seldom.  He 
had  told  us  to  bring  golf  clubs  and  balls 
that  we  might  play  at  that  game  on 
Molesly  Hurst.  We  accordingly  set  out 
in  good  time,  six  of  lu  in  a  l&odau.  Aa 
we  passed  through  Kensington,  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  were  changing  guard, 
and,  on  seeing  our  dubs,  they  gave  us 
three  cheers  in  honour  of  a  diversion 
peculiar  to  Scotland  ;  so  much  does  the 
remembrance  of  one's  native  country 
dilate  the  heart,  when  one  has  been 
some  time  absent  The  same  sentiment 
made  us  open  our  purses,  and  give  our 
countrymen  wherewithal  to  drink  the 
'Land  of  Cakes.'  Garrick  met  us  by 
the  way,  so  impatient  he  seemed  to  be 
for  his  company.  There  were  John 
Home,  and  Robertson,  and  Wedderbum, 
and  Robert  and  James  Adam,  and  Col- 
onel David  Wedderbum,  who  was  killed 
when  commander  of  the  army  in  Bom- 
bay, in  the  year  [1773].  He  was  held  by 
his  companions  to  be  in  every  respect 
as  clever  and  able  a  man  as  his  elder 
brother  the  Chancellor,  with  a  much 
more  gay,  popular,  and  social  temper. 
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"Immediately  after  we  arrived,  we 
crossed  the  river  to  the  golfiog-ground, 
M'hich  was  veiy  good.  N6ne  of  the  com- 
pany could  play  but  John  Home  and 
myself,  and  Parson  Black  from  Aber- 
deen, who  being  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
during  some  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land's  campaigns,  bad  been  pointed  out 
to  his  royal  highness  as  a  proper  person 
to  teach  him  the  game  of  chess:  the 
duke  was  such  an  apt  scholar  that  he 
never  lost  a  game  after  the  first  day; 
and  he  recompensed  Black  for  having 
beat  him  so  cruelly,  by  procuring  for 
him  the  living  of  Hampton,  which  is  a 
good  one.  We  returned  and  diued  sump- 
tuously, Mrs  Qarrick,  the  only  lady,  now 
grown  fat,  though  still  very  lively,  bemg 
a  woman  of  uncommon  good  sense,  and 
now  mistress  of  English,  was  in  all  re- 
spects most  agreeable  company."  .... 

"  Oarrick  had  built  a  handsome  tem- 
ple, with  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  it^ 
in  bis  lower  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  sepai*ated  from  the 
upper  one  by  a  high-road,  under  which 
there  was  an  archway  which  united  the 
two  gardens.  Qarrick,  in  compliment  to 
Home,  had  ordered  the  wine  to  be  car- 
ried to  this  temple,  where  we  were  to 
drink  it  under  the  shade  of  the  copy 
of  that  statue  to  which  Home  had  ad- 
dressed his  pathetic  veraee  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  play.  The  poet  and  the  actor 
were  equally  gay  and  well  pleased  with 
each  other  on  this  occasion,  with  much 
respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  total 
oblivion  of  animosity  on  the  other  ;  for 
vanity  is  a  passion  that  is  easy  to  be 
entreated,  and  unites  freely  with  all  the 
best  affections.  Having  observed  a  green 
mount  iu  the  garden,  opposite  the  arch- 
way I  said  to  our  landlord,  that  while 
the  servants  were  preparing  the  collation 
in  the  temple,  I  would  surprise  him  with 
a  stroke  at  the  golf,  as  I  should  drive  a 
ball  through  his  archway  into  the  Thames 
once  in  three  strokes.  I  had  measured 
the  distance  with  my  eye  in  walking 
about  the  garden,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  second  stroke,  made  the  ball  alight 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gateway,  and  roll 
down  the  gpr«en  slope  iuto  the  river. 
This  was  so  dexterous  that  he  was  quite 
surprised,  and  begged  the  club  of  me  by 
which  such  a  feat  had  been  performed. 
We  passed  a  very  agreeable  afternoon ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  were  hap- 
pier, the  landlord  and  landlady,  or  the 
guests." 

At  this  time  the  Scotch  clergy 
were  alanned  with  a  threat  that  tne 
window-tax  was  to  be  extended  to 
their  manses,  and  Carlyle  exercised 
his  influence  and  habits  of  business 
in  warding  off  the  fatal  blow.  Greater 
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promipenoe  is  given  to  this  question 
than  its  importance  deserves ;  but 
it  shows  how  completely  the  author 
adopted  the  professional  feelings  of 
the  doth,  and  how  natural  it  was 
that  presbyteries  and  synods  should 
soften  in  their  estimate  of  a  ire- 
q^uenter  of  plays  and  visitor  of  Gar- 
nek,  when  they  saw  the  efforts  he 
made  on  their  behalf.  It  was  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  im- 
portance that  he  rode  in  Hyde  Park 
with  Lord  Bute,  and  supped  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Romance>writers  have  regretted, 
with  great  justice,  the  easy  travelling 
of  the  present  day,  where^  unless  you 
are  favoured  with  a  collision  of  trains, 
there  is  no  adventure  possible.  Smol- 
let,  who  became  one  of  the  chosen 
brothers  during  this  visit  to  London, 
could  never  have  got  through  his 
three  volumes  without  strange  inci- 
dents on  the  road,  and  at  the  inns 
where  the  vraggon  put  up ;  and  Car- 
lyle is  indebted  to  the  same  unfailing 
sources  for  scenes  equal  to  those  in 
Jiodetick  Random,  But  these  we 
must  pass  over,  leaving  the  reader 
to  imagine  the  variety  of  queer  in- 
cident and  acute  remark  which  re- 
lieved the  fatigue  of  a  ride  of  four 
hundred  miles,  performed  between 
London  and  their  homes  by  Carlyle 
and  Robertson,  Adam  the  architect, 
and  Home.  Oxford,  Blenheim^  War- 
wick, are  described  with  great  vigour ; 
and  Birmingham,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
roused  no  admiration  in  the  soul  of 
the  author  of  Douglas,  whoremarked, 
after  being  dragged  through  an  en- 
ormous manufactory,  ''that  it  seemed 
there  as  if  Qod  had  created  man  only 
for  making  buttons."  When  thev 
finally  croraed  the  border,  the^  took 
their  different  ways,  having  laid  in  a 
stock  of  presents  and  trinkets ; ''  Ro- 
bertson,** he  savs,  "  for  his  wife  and 
children  at  Giadsmuir,  and  Home 
and  I  for  the  children  at  Polwarth 
manse.*'  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  one  of  these  children  was  Mary 
Roddani.  who,  in  two  years  after  this, 
became  his  wife.  A  wise  and  beauti- 
ful creature  of  eighteen  accepted  the 
hand  of  the  mature  and  now  cele- 
brated man  of  thirtjr-ei^ht,  and  the 
view  of  his  domestic  happiness  is 
delightful.  Sarah,  the  elaer  sister, 
he  tells  us,  was  bronght  up  in  a 
higher  sphere  than  her  junior,  being 
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under  the  goardiaDBhip  of  her  rela- 
tions, the  Biacketts  of  Northumber- 
land. 

"  Yet  Mary,  the  younger,  with  no  ad- 
vantage but  that  of  living  with  an  aunt 
of  superior  xinderstanding  and  great 
worth,  though  much  uneducated,  and 
having  only  one  year  of  the  Edinburgh 
boarding-school,  soon  had  her  mind  en- 
larged and  her  talents  improved  by  some 
instruction,  and  the  convei^tion  of 
those  who  frequented  us,  insomuch  that 
in  not  more  than  one  year  after  our 
marriage,  she  appeared  not  only  with- 
out any  seeming  defect  in  her  education, 
but  like  a  person  of  high  endowments. 
Indeed  the  quickness  of  her  parts  and 
the  extent  of  her  understanding  were 
surprising,  and  her  talent  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  and  in  delicacy  of  taste, 
truly  as  admirable  as  any  woman  I  ever 
knew.  Add  to  this  that  she  was  noble 
and  generous  in  the  highest  degree,  oom- 
passionate  even  to  wec^Lness,  and,  if  her 
friends  were  in  distress,  totally  forgetful 
and  negligent  of  herself.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  I  could  derive  greater  satis- 
faction from  any  circumstauce  in  human 
life  than  I  did  from  the  high  approba- 
tion which  was  given  to  my  choice  by 
the  very  superior  men  who  were  my 
closest  and  most  discerning  friends,  such 
as  Ferguson,  Robertson,  Blair,  and  £^na- 
tine,  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  the 
open,  respectful,  and  confidential  manner 
in  which  they  oonversed  with  her." 

But  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  married  life,  a  cloud 
fell  upon  their  hearthstone  which  all 
his  energy  and  joyousness  of  disposi- 
tion could  not  remove.  His  children 
died  in  early  youth,  and,  the  Inst  of 
them  dying  in  1777,  left  him  desolate 
for  the  remainder  of  his  thirty  years' 

Eilgrimage.  Community  of  grief, 
owever,  only  bound  him  the  more 
to  the  bereaved  mother;  and  the 
editor  excellently  remarks  on  this, 
"that  while  his  memoranda  recora 
continued  visits  and  receptions  of 
strangers,  they  bear  no  trace  of  his 
being  addicted  in  later  life  to  the 
social  convivialities  where  males  only 
can  be  present ;  for  his  faithful  part- 
ner, Mary,  is  his  almost  constant 
companion,  whether  his  visits  be  to 
a  ducal  mansion  in  London,  or  to  the 
quiet  manse  of  some  old  companion. 
Meantime,  with  Hume,  and  Robert- 
son, and  Blair,  the  even  current  of 
his  life  flowed  on^  and  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself  for  elaborate 
characters  of  these  his  chosen  friends. 


Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
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Some  anecdotes,  however,  of  David, 
we  cannot  pass  over,  which  bring 
the  historian  of  England  before  us 
with  remarkable  skill  "  He  was  a 
man,"  he  says,  "  of  great  knowledge, 
and  of  a  social  and  benevolent  tem- 
per, and  truly  the  best-natured  man 
m  the  world." 

"He  was  branded  with  the  title  of 
Atheist,  on  account  of  the  many  attacks 
on  revealed  religion  that  are  to  be  found 
in  his  philosophical  works,  and  in  many 
places  of  his  HUtory — the  last  of  which 
are  still  more  objectionable  than  the 
first,  which  a  friendly  critic  might  call 
only  sceptical.  Apropos  of  this,  when 
Mr  Robert  Adam,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect,  and  his  brother,  lived  in  Edinburgh 
with  their  mother,  an  aunt  of  Dr  Robert- 
son's, and  a  very  respectable  woman,  she 
said  to  her  son,  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
any  of  your  companions  to  dinner,  but 
I  hope  you  will  never  bring  the  Atheist 
here  to  disturb  my  peace.'  But  Robert 
soon  fell  on  a  method  to  reconcile  her 
to  him,  for  he  introduced  him  under 
another  name,  or  concealed  it  carefully 
from  her.  When  the  company  parted, 
she  said  to  her  son,  'I  must  confess 
that  you  bring  very  agreeable  companions 
about  you,  but  the  large  jolly  man  who 
sat  next  me  is  the  most  agreeable  of 
them  all.'  '  This  was  the  very  Atheist/ 
said  he,  '  mother,  that  you  was  so  much 
afiraid  of.'  *  Well,*  says  she,  *  you  may 
bring  him  here  as  much  as  you  please, 
for  he's  the  most  innocent,  agreeable, 
facetious  man  I  ever  met  with.'  This 
was  truly  the  case  with  him ;  for  though 
he  had  much  learning  and  a  fine  taste, 
and  was  professedly  a  sceptic,  though  by 
no  means  an  atheist,  he  had  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  mind  and  manners  witii 
the  utmost  facility  and  benevolence  of 
temper  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  His 
conversation  was  truly  irresistible,  for 
while  it  was  enlight«ned,  it  was  naive 
almost  to  puerility. 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  never  believed 
that  David  Hume's  sceptical  principles 
had  laid  fast  hold  on  his  miod,  but 
thought  that  his  books  proceeded  rather 
from  affectation  of  superiority  and  pride 
of  understanding  and  love  of  vainglory. 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  after  his 
death,  by  what  the  Honourable  Patrick 
Boyle,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
told  me  many  years  ago  at  my  house  in 
Musselburgh,  where  he  used  to  come 
and  dine  ihe  first  Sunday  of  every  Qeoe- 
ral  Assembly,  after  his  brother.  Lord 
Glasgow,  ceased  to  be  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. When  we  were  talking  of 
David,  Mrs  Carlyle  asked  Mr  Boyle  if  he 
thought  David  Hume  was  as  great  an 
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unbeHever  as  Uie  world  took  him  to  be  ? 
He  answered,  that  the  world  judged  from 
his  books,  as  they  bad  a  right  to  do; 
but  he  thought  otherwise,  who  had 
known  him  all  his  life,  and  mentioned 
the  following  incident:  When  David 
and  he  were  both  in  London,  at  the 
period  when  David's  mother  died,  Mr 
Boyle,  hearing  of  it,  soon  after  went  into 
his  apartment — for  they  lodged  in  the 
flame  house — when  he  found  him  in  the 
deepest  affliction  and  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr 
Boyle  said  to  him,  *  My  friend,  you  owe 
this  uncommon  grief  to  your  having 
thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion ;  for 
if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  been 
consoled  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  good 
lady,  who  was  not  only  the  best  of 
mothers,  but  the  most  pious  of  Christi- 
ans, was  now  completely  happy  in  the 
realms  of  the  just.'  To  which  David 
replied,  *  Though  I  threw  out  my  specu- 
lations to  entertain  and  employ  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in 
other  things  I  do  not  think  so  differently 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  may 
imagine.'  To  this  my  wife  was  a  wit- 
jiess.  This  conversation  took  place  the 
year  after  David  died,  when  Dr  Hill, 
who  was  to  preach,  had  gone  to  a  room 
to  look  over  his  notes. 

"  At  this  period,  when  he  first  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  writing  his  History 
of  England,  his  circumstances  were  nar- 
row, and  he  accepted  the  office  of  Libra- 
rian to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  worth 
£iO  per  annum.  But  it  was  not  for  the 
salary  that  he  accepted  this  employment, 
but  that  he  might  have  easy  access  to 
the  books  in  that  celebrated  library ;  for, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  gave  every 
farthing  of  the  salary  to  families  in  dis- 
tress. Of  a  piece  with  this  temi)er  was 
h'lB  curiosity  and  credulity,  which  were 
without  bounds,  a  specimen  of  which 
shall  be  aftenn^ards  given  when  I  come 
down  to  Militia  and  the  Poker.  His 
economy  was  strict,  as  he  loved  indepen- 
dency ;  and  yet  he  was  able  at  that  time 
to  give  suppers  to  his  friends  in  his  small 
lodging  in  the  Canongate.  He  took 
much  to  the  company  of  the  younger 
clei^,  not  from  a  wish  to  bring  them 
over  to  his  opinions,  for  he  never  at- 
tempted to  overturn  any  man^s  principles, 
but  they  best  understood  his  notions,  and 
could  furnish  him  with  literary  conver- 
sation. Robertson  and  John  Home  and 
Bannatine  and  I  lived  all  in  the  country, 
and  came  only  periodically  to  the  town. 
Blair  and  Jardine  both  lived  in  it,  and 
suppers  being  the  only  fashionable  meal 
at  that  time,  we  dined  where  we  best 
could,  and  by  cadies  assembled  our 
friends  to  meet  us  in  a  tavern  by  nine 
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o'clock  ;  and  a  fine  time  it  was  when  we 
could  collect  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Adam  Ferguson,  Lord  Elibank,  and  Drs 
Blair  and  Jardiue,  on  an  bourns  warning." 

"As  Mr  Hume's  circumstances  im- 
proved he  enlarged  his  mode  of  living, 
and  instead  of  the  roasted  hen  and  minced 
coUops,  and  a  bottle  of  punch,  bo  gave 
both  elegant  dinners  and  suppers,  and 
the  best  claret,  and,  which  was  best  of 
all,  he  furnished  the  entertainment  with 
the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  conver- 
sation, for  he  assembled  whosoever  were 
most  knowing  and  agreeable  among  either 
the  laity  or  clei^gy.  This  he  always  did, 
but  still  more  unsparingly  when  he  be- 
came what  he  called  rich.  For  innocent 
mirth  and  agreeable  raillery  I  never 
knew  his  match.  Jardine,  who  some- 
times bore  hard  upon  him— for  he  had 
much  drollery  and  wit,  though  but  little 
leaming^never  could  overturn  his  tem- 
per. Lord  Elibank  resembled  David  in 
his  talent  for  collecting  agreeable  com- 
panions together,  and  hod  a  house  in 
town  for  several  winters  chiefly  for  that 
purpose. 

"  David,  who  delighted  in  what  the 
French  call  plaisanierie,  with  the  aid  of 
Miss  Nancy  Ord,  one  of  the  Chief  Baron's 
daughters,  contrived  and  executed  one 
that  gave  him  very  great  delight  As  the 
New  Town  was  making  its  progress  west- 
ward, he  built  a  house  in  the  south  west 
comer  of  St  Andrew  Square.  The  street 
leadmg  south  to  Princes  Street  had  not  yet 
got  its  name  affixed,  but  they  got  a  work- 
man early  one  morning  to  paint  on  the 
comer-stone  of  David's  house  **  St  Davd's 
Street,"  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Whether  David's  pleasantry  as 
recorded  in  the  next  anecdote  was 
equally  agreeable  to  the  subject  of  it, 
we  are  not  told.  Probably  the  refer- 
ence to  the  great  master  of  Roman 
eloquence  may  have  neutralised  the 
hint  it  seems  to  convey  of  some  de- 
gree of  stiffness,  and  perhaps  osten- 
tation, in  the  minister  s  pulpit  minis- 
trations. 

"Being  at  Qilmerton,.  where  David 
Hume  was  on  a  visit,  Sir  David  Kin- 
loch  made  him  go  to  Athlestaneford 
church,  where  I  preached  for  John 
Home.    When  we   met  before  dinner, 

*  What  did  you  mean,'  says  he  to  me, 

*  by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day 
with  one  of  Cicero's  academics  ?  I  did 
not  think  that  such  heathen  morality 
would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian.'" 

At  this  time  elocution  was  so  highly 
valued,  irreepcctive  of  the  facte  or 
reasonings  it  conveyed,  that  a  depre- 
ciation of  doctrine  was  perhaps  an 
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additional  compliment  to  the  mode 
of  delivery.  JJr  Blair,  who  appears 
to  our  inflamed  palatee  so  loairsh  and 
unseasoned,  was  considered  the  mo- 
del of  all  the  requirements  of  a  Chris- 
tian orator.  Yet,  like  the  man  who 
could  only  jump  very  high  in  his 
native  parish,  Blair's  eminence  as  a 
speaker  was  limited  to  the  Church. 
The  readier  tongue  of  Carlyle  enables 
him  to  enjoy  the  incident  of  a  foolish 
lay  elder  in  the  Assembly,  who  offered 
Blair  a  thousand  pounds  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  speaking  in  public. 

"  As  Blair  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  he  thought  he  was  the 
most  likely  person  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest ;  but  he  had  not  observed  that  Dr 
Blair  never  spoke  in  public  himself,  but 
from  the  pulpit,  from  which  he  might 
have  gathered  that  the  knowledge  of 
rhetoric  is  different  from  the  practice." 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  Cicero- 
nian part  of  St  David*s  criticism, 
Carlyle  gives  us  another  anecdote  of 
the  great  historian  and  the  charming 
dramatist,  which  shows  that  "  plea- 
santry'*  was  not  confined  to  one  side. 

"At  the  Poker  Club,  wlien  every- 
body wondered  what  could  have  made 
a  clerk  of  Sir  William  Forbes  run  away 
with  £900—*  I  know  that  very  well,' 
says  John  Home  to  David;  *for  when 
he  was  taken,  there  was  found  in  his 
pocket  your  Philoiophical  Worha  and 
Boston's  Fourfold  State  of  Man.'** 

The  Poker  Club,  instituted  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  more  puritanic  brethren, 
might  furnish  excellent  (]^uotations, 
illustrative  of  the  wit  and  freedom  of 
our  Scottish  society,  but  space  warns 
us  to  hurr^  on.  Journeys  to  England, 
residences  in  Harrow^ate,  alternating 
with  ecclesiastical  schemes  and  ora- 
tions, fill  up  the  remainder  of  the 
work  with  unflagging  spirit.  But,  at 
last,  we  find  the  effect  of  "years, 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  ; 
and  a  short  extract,  which  we  take 
from  the  editor's  Supplementary  Chap- 
ter, **  shuts  up  the  story  of  the  days  *' 
of  that  gay  and  sparkling  fellowsnip, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Macpherson. 
This  gentleman  had  risen  to  oe  Gov- 
ernor of  British  India,  in  succession 
to  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  now 
come  home.    The  date  is  1796. 

"  Now  for  an  account  of  your  old 
friends,  which,  if  you  saw  Ferg^uson  as 
bo  passed,  which  I  think  you  did,  I 
might  spare. 


[Dea 


"  To  begin  with  Robertson,  whom  you 
shall  see  no  more ;  in  one  word,  he  ap- 
peared more  respectable  when  he  was 
dying  than  ever  he  did  even  when  living. 
He  was  calm  and  collected,  and  oven 
placid,  and  even  gay.  My  poor  wife  had 
a  desire  to  see  Him,  and  went  on  pur- 
pose, but  when  she  saw  him  from  a  win- 
dow, leaning  on  his  daughter,  with  hi» 
tottering  frame,  and  directing  the  gar- 
dener how  to  dress  some  flower-beds^ 
her  sensibility  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm 
of  grief;  she  fled  up-stairs  to  Airs  Rus- 
sell and  could  not  see  him.  His  house, 
for  three  weeks  before  he  died,  was  really 
an  anticipation  of  beaven. 

*'  Dr  Blair  is  as  well  as  possible. 
Preaching  every  Sunday  with  increasing 
applause,  and  frisking  more  with  the 
yrhole  world  than  ever  he  did  in  his 
youngest  days,  no  symptom  of  frailty 
about  him;  and  though  he  was  huffed 
at  not  having  an  offer  of  the  principality, 
he  is  happy  in  being  resorted  to  as  the 
head  of  the  University. 

"John  Home  is  in  very  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  has  bad  the  comfort,  for 
two  or  three  winters,  of  having  Major 
Home,  his  brother-in-law,  a  very  sensi- 
ble man,  in  the  bouse  with  him,  which 
makes  him  less  dependent  on  stranger 
company,  which,  in  advanced  years,  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  found,  nor  endured 
when  it  is  found. 

"  With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  had 
many  warnings  within  these  three  years, 
but  on  the  whole,  as  I  have  only  fits  of  ill- 
ness, and  no  disease,  I  am  sliding  softly 
on  to  old  age,  without  any  remarkable 
infirmity  or  &ilure,  and  can,  upon  occa- 
sions, preach  like  a  son  of  thunder  (I 
wish  I  were  the  Bold  Thunder  for  a  week 
or  two)  against  the  vile  levelling  Jaco- 
bins, whom  I  abhor.  My  wife,  your  old 
friend,  has  been  better  than  usual  this 
winter,  and  is  strong  in  motapbysicks, 
and  ethicks,  and  (can)  almost  repeat  all 
Ferguson's  last  book  of  Lectures,  which 
do  him  infinite  honour.  I  say,  of  that 
book,  that  if  Reid  is  the  Aristotle,  Fer- 
guson is  the  Plato  of  Scotch  philosophers ; 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Ediuborgh 
have  adopted  my  phrase.** 

The  abruptness  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Autobiography  deprives  us  of 
a  picture  of  the  times  after  1770,  but 
the  loss  is  partly  supplied  by  the  re- 
collections with  which  the  old  man 
eloquent  breaks  through  the  thread 
of  his  narrative,  and  carries  us  con- 
siderably beyond  that  date.  Taking^ 
however,  the  finished  portiou  of  Uie 
work,  we  believe  that  the  social  and 
public  life  of  any  equal  period 
never  had  so  graphic  a  chronicler  be> 
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fore.  No  national  change,  we  have 
idready  remarked,  was  ever  more 
complete  than  that  which  occnrred 
during  0arlyle*8  lifetime,  although, 
from  the  Bteadiness  of  its  progress. 
its  power  and  rapidity  almost  escaped 
observation.  But  in  looking  back 
from  the  terminus  we  reach  in  1805. 
we  can  estimate  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  engine  which  carried 
us  aU  the  way  uom  1722,  without 
any  accident  to  wheel  or  boiler. 

We  have  seen  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling up  to  1 775,  and  ^oi  our  first  view 
of  modem  locomotion  in  the  intro- 
duction of  post-chaises,  and  the 
commencement  of  turnpike  roads. 
Wretched  streets  traversed  the  most 
picturesque  and  dirtiest  town  in 
Europe ;  and  the  meanest  of  wvnds 
and  alleys  were  the  residences  of  the 
learned  and  noble.  The  habits  of 
the  people  had  become  a  proverb  for 
all  that  was  anti-£aponaceous  and 
coarse.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
work  we  see  notices  of  the  rising  on 
the  opposite  ridge  from  the  city  of 
the  Stuarts,  of  a  new  and  splendid 
capital,  which  furnished  fitting  homes 
for  the  polished  gentry  and  accom- 
plished poets,  philosophers,  and 
nistorians,  who  seemed  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  the  houses  they 
dwelt  m,  and  could  not  continue  to 
practise  in  Queen  Street  or  St  An- 
drew Square^  the  convivialities  and 
excesses  which  found  a  congenial 
locus  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Grass- 
market  or  the  Flesher*s  Close.  Ar- 
chitecture, no  less  than  the  other 
faith  ^lly  cultivated  arts,  softens  the 
manners,  and  will  not  permit  people 
to  persist  in  heing  barbarous.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  growth  of  the 
NewTown,the  savage  joviality  which 
had  characterised  the  Old  disap- 
peared. Tavern  life  was  extinguish- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  apartments  at 
home ;  and  a  country  minister  would 
pause  a  good  while  before  he  sent  a 
''  cadv"  to  summon  the  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  two  or  three  of  the 
Judges,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University,  to  meet  him  at  a  hotel- 
supper  on  half-an-hour*s  notice.  Yet 
this  was  common  eighty  years  ago, 
as  recorded  in  this  volume.  Ke- 
ligious  and  party  spirit  also  ran  so 
high  that  the  Kirk,  though  divided 
against  itself,  found  an  ample  super- 
fluity of  hate  to  bestow  on  Dissent 
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and  Episcopalianism.  The  adherents 
of  that  ola  communion  felt  their 
recent  fall  embittered  by  the  insults 
of  their  successful  rivals,  and  reveng- 
ed themselves  by  cherishing  a  ro- 
mantic sort  of  Jacobitism  among 
their  flocks,  which  so  alarmed  the 
Government  that  it  would  not  permit 
the  raising  of  a  Scotch  militia,  be- 
lieving that  the  migority  of  the 
people  were  disaffected,  if  not  dis- 
loyal. "  For  it  must  be  observed," 
says  Carlyle,  "  that  when  Presbytery 
was  re-established  at  the  Revolution, 
after  the  reign  of  Episcopacy  for  29 
years,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  most  part 
of  the  gentry,  were  Episcopals  :  the 
restoration  of  Presbytery  oy  King 
William  being  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Duke  of  Ar^le,  Marchmont,  Stair, 
and  other  leading  nobles  who  had  suf- 
fered under  Charles  and  James,  and 
who  had  promoted  the  Revolution 
with  all  their  interest  and  power." 

This  work,though  latest  published, 
forms,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of 
the  series  of  biographic  and  anecdo- 
tic reminiscences  or  the  last  century 
with  which  our  own  day  is  enriched. 
The  admirable  RecoUectiom  of  Lord 
Cockburn  begin  ncarlv  where  Carlyle 
leaves  off".  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
thirty-three  at  Carlyle*s  death,  and 
the  wondrous  strain  is  carried  on 
till  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
sounded  on  that  September  morning 
into  his  dying  room,  in  1832.  In 
many  respects,  the  earlier  revelations 
are  supenor  to  the  rest.  In  personal 
interest,  we  cannot,  of  course,  place 
them  on  a  par  with  the  records  of 
the  man  who  would  be  acknowledged 
the  greatest  of  modem  poets,  if  he 
were  not  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
English  novelists;  but  as  a  repro- 
duction of  a  distinct  individuality  we 
hold  them  not  to  be  inferior  even  to 
the  masterpiece  of  Lockhart  Fol- 
lowing no  master,  moulding  himself 
on  no  model,  the  cnarm  of  these  pages 
is  their  originality.  They  are  not  ]£>s- 
wellian,  nor  Johnsonian,  nor  Colley 
Gibberish,  nor  traceable  to  any  source. 
Yet  in  their  liveliness  of  description, 
sly  touches  of  satire,  and  vigorous 
analysis  of  character,  combined  with 
the  naturalness  of  incident  and  sur- 
prising variety  of  interest  deduced 
from  ordinary  adventure,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  Gil  Bias. 
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